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PREFACE. 


Few  subjects  have  of  late  years  more  employed  the  pens  of  every  class  of  critics 
than  the  improvement  of  the  English  Language.  The  greatest  abilities  in  the  nation 
have  been  exerted  in  cultivating  and  reforming  it ;  nor  have  a  thousand  minor  critics 
been  wanting  to  add  their  mite  of  amendment  to  their  native  tongue.  Johnson, 
whose  large  mind  and  just  taste  made  him  capable  of  enriching  and  adorning  the 
Language  with  original  composition,  has  condescended  to  the  drudgery  of  disentang- 
ling, explaining,  and  arranging  it,  and  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  ability,  labour, 
and  patience ;  and  Dr  Lowth,  the  politest  scholar  of  the  age,  has  veiled  his  superior- 
ity in  his  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar.  The  ponderous  folio  has  gravely 
vindicated  the  rights  of  analogy ;  and  the  light  ephemeral  sheet  of  news  has  corrected 
errors  in  Grammar  as  well  as  in  Politics,  by  slyly  marking  them  in  italics. 

Nor  has  the  improvement  stopped  here.  While  Johnson  and  Lowth  have  been 
insensibly  operating  on  the  orthography  and  construction  of  our  Language,  its  pro- 
nunciation has  not  been  neglected.  The  importance  of  a  consistent  and  regular 
pronunciation  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked ;  and  the  want  of  this  consistency 
and  regularity  has  induced  several  ingenious  men  to  endeavour  at  reformation  ;  who, 
by  exhibiting  the  regularities  of  pronunciation,  and  pointing  out  its  analogies,  have 
reclaimed  some  words  that  were  not  irrecoverably  fixed  in  a  wrong  sound,  and  pre- 
vented others  from  being  perverted  by  ignorance  or  caprice. 

Among  those  writers  who  deserve  the  first  praise  on  this  subject,  is  Mr  Elphin- 
ston  J  who,  in  his  Principles  of  the  English  Language,  has  reduced  the  chaos  to  a 
system ;  and,  by  a  deep  investigation  of  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  just  and  regular  pronunciation. 

After  him,  Dr  Kenrick  contributed  a  portion  of  improvement  by  his  Rhetorical 
Dictionary ;  in  which  the  words  are  divided  into  Syllables  as  they  are  pronounced, 
and  figures  placed  over  the  vowels,  to  indicate  their  different  sounds.  But  this  gen- 
tieman  has  rendered  his  Dictionary  extremely  imperfect,  by  entirely  omitting  a  great 
number  of  words  of  doubtful  and  difficult  pronunciation — those  very  words  for  which 
a  Dictionary  of  this  kind  would  be  most  consulted. 

To  him  succeeded  Mr  Sheridan,  who  not  only  divided  the  words  into  syllables 
and  placed  figures  over  the  vowels  as  Dr  Kenrick  had  done,  but,  by  spelling  th^se 
syllables  as  they  are  pronounced,  seemed  to  complete  the  idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary, and  to  leave  but  little  expectation  of  future  improvement.  It  must,  indeed 
be  confessed,  that  Mr  Sheridan's  Dictionary  is  greatly  superior  to  every  other  that 
preceded  it;  and  his  method  of  conveying  the  sound  of  words,  by  spelling  them  as 
they  are  pronounced,  is  highly  rational  and  useful — But  here  sincerity  obliges  me  to 
stop.  The  numerous  instances  I  have  given  of  impropriety,  inconsistency,  and  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  analogies  of  the  Language,  sufficiently  show  how  imperfect* 

•  See  Vrinciplej,  No.  12*.  126,  129,  386,  454,462,  479,  480,  5.10;  and  the  words  Assume,  CoLiacT,  CovErotg,  Do.iati  fs, 
KFnxatCBA,  Satiett,  &c.  aod  the  inteparahle  preposition  Llis- 
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IV  PREFACE. 

I  think  his  Dictionary  is  upon  the  whole,  and  what  ample  room  was  left  for  attempt- 
ing another  that  might  better  answer  the  purpose  of  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation. 

The  last  writer  on  this  subject  is  Mr  Nares,  who,  in  his  elements  of  Orthoepy, 
has  shown  a  clearness  of  method  and  an  extent  of  observation  which  deserve  the 
highest  encomiums.  His  Preface  alone  proves  him  an  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a 
philosophical  observer  of  Language ;  and  his  Alphabetical  Index,  referring  near  five 
thousand  words  to  the  rules  for  pronouncing  them,  is  a  new  and  useful  method  of 
treating  the  subject ;  but  he  seems,  on  many  occasions,  to  have  mistaken  the  best 
usage,  and  to  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  of  my  rivals  and  competitors,  and  I  hope 
without  envy  or  self-conceit.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  policy  in  me  to  have  been 
silent  on  this  head,  for  fear  of  putting  the  public  in  mind  that  others  have  written  on 
the  subject  as  well  as  myself:  but  this  is  a  narrow  policy,  which,  under  the  colour  of 
tenderness  to  others,  is  calculated  to  raise  ourselves  at  their  expense.  A  writer  who 
IS  conscious  he  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public,  (and  unless  he  is  thus  conscious 
he  ought  not  to  write)  must  not  only  wish  to  be  compared  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,  but  will  promote  the  comparison,  by  informing  his  readers  what 
others  have  done,  and  on  what  he  founds  his  pretensions  to  a  preference;  and  if  this 
be  done  with  fairness  and  without  acrimony,  it  can  be  no  more  inconsistent  with 
modesty,  than  it  is  with  honesty  and  plain  dealing. 

The  work  I  have  offered  on  the  subject  has,  I  hope,  added  something  to  the  pub- 
lic stock:  it  not  only  exhibits  the  principles  of  pronunciation  on  a  more  extensive 
plan  than  others  have  done,  divides  the  words  into  syllables,  and  marks  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels  like  Dr  Kenrick,  spells  the  words  as  they  are  pronounced  like  Mr 
Sheridan,  and  directs  the  inspector  to  the  rule  by  the  word  like  Mr  Nares ;  but, 
where  words  are  subject  to  different  pronunciations,  it  shows  the  reasons  from  analo- 
gy for  each,  produces  authorities  for  one  side  and  the  other,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
nunciation which  is  preferable.  In  short,  1  have  endeavoured  to  unite  the  science 
of  Mr  Elphinston,  the  method  of  Mi*  Nares,  and  the  general  utility  of  Mr  Sheridan  ; 
and,  to  add  to  these  advantages,  have  given  critical  observations  on  such  words  as 
are  subject  to  a  diversity  of  pronunciation,  and  have  invited  the  inspector  to  decide 
according  to  analogy  and  the  best  usage. 

But  to  all  works  of  this  kind  there  lies  a  formidable  objection ;  which  is,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  a  Language  is  necessarily  indefinite  and  fugitive,  and  that  all  endea- 
vours to  delineate  or  settle  it  are  vain.  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  Grammar,  prefixed  to 
his  Dictionary,  says  :  "  Most  of  the  writers  of  English  Grammar  have  given  long 
tables  of  words  pronounced  otherwise  than  they  are  written  j  and  seem  not  sufiiciently 
to  have  considered,  that,  of  English,  as  of  all  living  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pro- 
nunciation ;  one,  cursory  and  colloquial ;  the  other,  regular  and  solemn.  The  cursory 
pronunciation  is  always  vague  and  uncertain,  being  made  different,  in  different 
mouths,  by  negligence,  unskilfulness,  or  affectation.  The  solemn  pronunciation, 
though  by  no  means  immutable  and  permanent,  is  yet  always  less  remote  from  the 
orthography,  and  less  liable  to  capricious  innovation.  They  have,  however,  gener- 
ally formed  their  tables  according  to  the  cursory  speech  of  those  with  whom  they 
happened  to  converse,  and  concluding  that  the  whole  nation  combines  to  vitiate  Ian. 
guage  in  one  manner,  have  often  established  the  jargon  of  the  lowest  of  the  people 
as  the  model  of  speech.  For  pronunciation  the  best  general  rule  is,  to  consider  those 
as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words." 


PREFACE. 

Without  any  derogation  from  the  character  of  Dr  Johnson,  it  may  be  asserted  thut 
in  these  observations  we  do  not  perceive  that  justness  and  accuracy  of  thinking  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable.  It  would  be  doing  great  injustice  to  him  to  suppose  that 
he  meant  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  conveying  the  actual  pronunciation  of  many 
words  that  depart  manifestly  from  their  orthography,  or  of  those  that  are  written 
alike,  and  pronounced  differently :  and  inversely.  He  has  marked  these  differences 
with  great  propriety  himself,  in  many  places  of  his  Dictionary ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  extend  these  remarks  farther.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  he  could 
suppose,  that,  because  the  almost  imperceptible  glances  of  colloquial  pronunciation 
were  not  to  be  caught  and  described  by  the  pen,  that  the  very  perceptible  difference 
between  the  initial  accented  syllables  of  vioney  and  monitor,  or  the  final  unaccented 
syllables  oi  finite  and  infinite,  could  not  be  sufficiently  marked  upon  paper.  Cannot 
we  show  that  cellar,  a  vault,  and  seller,  one  who  sells,  have  exactly  the  same  sound  ; 
or  that  the  monosyllable  full,  and  the  first  syllable  of  fulminate,  are  sounded  differ- 
ently, because  there  are  some  words  in  which  solemnity  will  authorize  a  different 
shade  of  pronunciation  from  familiarity  ?  Besides,  that  colloquial  pronunciation 
which  is  perfect,  is  so  much  the  language  of  solemn  speaking,  that,  perhaps,  there  is 
no  more  difference  than  between  the  same  picture  painted  to  be  viewed  near  and  at 
a  distance.  The  symmetry  in  both  is  exactly  the  same;  and  the  distinction  lies  only 
in  the  colouring.  The  English  Language,  in  this  respect,  seems  to  have  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  French,  which  pronounces  many  letters  in  the  poetic  and  solemn 
style,  that  are  wholly  silent  in  the  prosaic  and  familiar.  But  if  a  solemn  and  familiar 
pronunciation  really  exists  in  our  language,  is  it  not  the  business  of  a  grammarian  to 
mark  both?  And  if  he  cannot  point  out  the  precise  sound  of  unaccented  syllables, 
(for  these  only  are  liable  to  obscurity)  he  may,  at  least,  give  those  sounds  which 
approach  the  nearest,  and  by  this  means  become  a  little  more  useful  than  those  who 
so  liberally  leave  every  thing  to  the  ear  .and  taste  of  the  speaker. 

The  truth  is,  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  distinctness 
and  indistinctness  with  which,  on  solemn  or  familiar  occasions,  we  sometimes  pro- 
nounce the  unaccented  vowels ;  and  with  respect  to  these,  it  must  be  owned  that  his 
remarks  are  not  entirely  without  foundation.  The  English  Language,  with  respect 
to  its  pronunciation,  is  evidently  divisible  into  accented  and  unaccented  sounds.  The 
accented  syllables,  by  being  pronounced  with  greater  force  than  the  unaccented,  have 
their  vowels  as  clearly-and  distinctly  sounded  as  any  given  note  in  music ;  while  the 
unaccented  vowels,  for  want  of  the  stress,  are  apt  to  slide  into  an  obscurity  of  sound, 
which,  though  sufficiently  distinguishable  to  the  ear,  cannot  be  so  definitely  marked 
out  to  the  eye  by  other  sounds  as  those  vowels  that  are  under  the  accent.  Thus 
some  of  the  vowels,  when  neither  under  the  accent,  nor  closed  by  a  consonant,  have 
a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  opener  or  a  closer  sound,  according  to  the  solemnity  or 
familiarity,  the  deliberation  or  rapidity  of  our  delivery.  This  will  be  perceived  in 
the  sound  of  the  e  in  emotion,*  of  the  o  in  obedience,  and  of  the  u  in  monument.  In 
the  hasty  pronunciation  of  common  speaking,  the  e  in  emotion  is  often  shortened,  as 
if  spelt  im-mo-tion  ;  the  o  in  obedience  shortened  and  obscured,  as  if  written  ub-be-di- 
ence ;  and  the  u  in  monument  changed  into  e,  as  if  written  mon-ne-ment ;  while  the 
deliberate  and  elegant  sound  of  these  vowels  is  the  long  open  sound  they  have,  when 
the  accent  is  on  them,  in  equal,  over,  and  unit:  but  a,  when  unaccented,  seems  to 
have  no  such  diversity  ;  it  has  generally  a  short  obscure  sound,  whether  ending  a 

•  See  the  words  Corjr.BCT,  CoKnAKP,  PF«rATCii,  DoHiaTicx,  EryjicK,  Occahon, 


vi  PREFACE. 

gyllable.  or  closed  by  a  consonant.  Thus  the  a  in  able  has  its  definite  and  distinct 
sound;  but  the  same  letter  in  tolerable*  goes  into  an  obscure  indefinite  sound 
approaching  the  short  u ;  nor  can  any  solemnity  or  deliberation  give  it  the  long  open 
sound  it  has  in  the  first  word.  Thus,  by  distinguishing  vowels  into  their  accented  and 
unaccented  sounds,  we  are  enabled  to  see  clearly  what  Dr  Johnson  saw  but  obscurely; 
and  by  this  distinction  entirely  to  answer  the  objection. 

Equally  indefinite  and  uncertain  is  his  general  rule,  that  those  are  to  be  considered 
as  the  most  elegant  speakers  who  deviate  least  from  the  written  words.  It  is  certain 
where  custom  is  equal,  this  ought  to  take  place ;  and  if  the  whole  body  of  respectable 
English  speakers  were  equally  divided  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  word  busi/,  one 
half  pronouncing  it  bew-ze,-\  and  the  other  half  biz-ze,  that  the  former  ought  to  be 
accounted  the  most  elegant  speakers ;  but  till  this  be  the  case,  the  latter  pronuncia- 
tion, though  a  gross  deviation  from  orthography,  will  still  be  esteemed  the  more 
elegant.  Dr  Johnson's  general  rule,  therefore,  can  only  take  place  where  custom  has 
not  plainly  decided ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  English  Language,  its  orthography 
and  pronunciation  are  so  widely  difierent,  that  Dr  Watts  and  Dr  Jones  lay  it  down  as 
a  maxim  in  their  Treatises  on  Spelling,  that  all  words  which  can  be  sounded  different 
ways,  must  be  written  according  to  that  sound  which  is  most  distant  from  the  true 
pronunciation ;  and  consequently,  in  such  a  Language,  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  must 
be  of  essential  use. 

But  still  it  may  be  objected  to  such  an  undertaking,  that  the  fluctuation  of  pro- 
nunciation is  so  great  as  to  render  all  attempts  to  settle  it  useless.  What  will  it  avail 
us,  it  may  be  said,  to  know  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  day,  if,  in  a  few  years, 
it  will  be  altered  ?  And  how  are  we  to  know  even  what  the  present  pronunciation 
is,  when  the  same  words  are  often  differently  pronounced  by  different  speakers,  and 
those,  perhaps,  of  equal  numbers  and  reputation  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  fluctuation  of  our  Language,  with  respect  to  its  pronunciation,  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.;}:  Except  a  very  few  single  words,  which  are  generally  noticed 
in  the  following  Dictionary,  and  the  words  where  e  comes  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant,  as  merchant,  service,  &c.  the  pronunciation  of  the  Language  is 
probably  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  a  century  ago ;  and  had  the  same  attention 
been  then  paid  to  it  as  now,  it  is  not  likely  even  that  change  would  have  happened. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  those  words  which  are  differently  pronounced  by  differ- 
ent speakers  :  il  the  analogies  of  the  Language  had  been  better  understood,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  so  many  words  in   polite  usage  would  have  a  diversity  of 

•  Principles,  No.  88,  545. 
t   Principles,  No.  178. 

i  The  old  and  new  Aroifj  with  all  the  various  dialects,  roust  hare  occasioned  infinite  imreRularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tongue  ;  and  if  we  may  judj;e  of  the  Latin  pronunciation  by  the  ancient  inscriptions,  it  was  Utile  less  various  and  irregular 
than  the  Greek.  Aulus  Gelli'us  tells  us,  that  Nigidius,  a  grammarian  who  lived  a  little  more  than  a  century  before  him,  acuted  the 
first  syllable  of  Ka/ert ;  but,  says  he,  '*  si  quis  nunc  FoVerium  appellans,  in  casu  vocandi,  secundum  idp)a?ceptum  Nigidji  acoerit 
primam,  non  aberit  quin  rideatur,"  Whoever  now  should  place  the  accent  on  the  first  sylLible  of  VaUriui,  when  a  vocative  case, 
according  to  the  precept  of  Nigidius,  would  set  every  iKidy  a  laughing.  Even  that  highly  polished  language  the  French,  if  we  may 
believe  a  writer  in  the  Encyclop^lie,  is  little  less  irregular  in  tliis  respect  than  our  own. 

*'  11  est  arrive,"'  says  he,  *  par  les  alterations  qui  se  succddent  rapidement  dans  la  manidre  de  prononcer,  et  les  corrections  qui 
sMntroduisent  lentement  dans  la  mani^re  d'^rire,  que  la  prononciation  et  I'^jriture  ne  marchent  point  ensemble,  et  que  quoiqu'il 
y  ait  chez  les  peuples  les  plus  polices  de  I'Europe,  des  soci^tds  dliorames  de  lettres  charges  de  les  raotl^rer,  de  les  accorder,  et  de  les' 
rapprocher  de  la  mdme  ligne,  elles  se  trouvent  enfin  h  une  distance  inconcevable  ;  en  sorte  que  de  deux  choses,  donl  I'une  n'a  ^t4 
hnaginec  dans  son  origine  que  pour  repr<5senter  fi<lellement  I'autre,  relle^cine  ditlfere  gu6re  moins  de  celle-la,  que  le  portrait  de  la 
m^me  personne  |ieinte  dans  deux  ages  tr^s  ^loignds.  Enfin  I'inconvdnient  s'est  accru  ^  un  tel  exc^s  qu*on  n't>se  plus  y  remAlier.  On 
prononce  une  langue,  on  6crit  une  autre  :  et  Ton  s'accuutume  tellement  pendant  le  reste  de  la  vie  a  cette  bisarrerie  qui  a  fait  verscl 
tant  de  larmes  dans  I'enfance,  que  si  Ton  renoncott  a  sa  mauvaise  orthographe  pour  une  plus  voisine  de  la  prononciation,  on  nerecon- 
noltroit  plus  la  langue  parl^  sous  cette  nouvelle  conibtnaison  de  caracieres.  S'il  y  en  a  qui  ne  pourroient  se  succdder  sans  nne  grande 
fatigue  pour  Torgane,  ou  ils  ne  se  recontrent  point,  ou  ils  ne  durent  jias.  lis  sont  dchapp^s  de  la  langue  par  Teuphonie,  cette  lot 
pnissante,  qai  agit  continnellement  et  univcrsellement,  sans  ^gard  pour  r^tymologic  et  ses  d^fenseurs,  et  qui  tend  sans  intermission  k 
amener  des  fitres  qui  ont  les  m^mes  organes,  le  ni^me  idi6rae,  les  m^mes  mouvemens  pr&crits,  &.peu-pT^a  k  la  m£me  prononciation. 
I,es  causes  dont  Taction  n'est  point  interrompue,  deviennent  toujours  les  plus  fortes  avec  les  tcms,  quelque  foibles  qu'i-lles  soient  en 
elles-m£mes,  et  iln'y  a  presque  pas  une  seule  voyelle,  une  seule  diphthongue,  une  seule  consonne,  dont  la  valeur  sou  tellement  con 
stante  que  I'euphonie  n'en  puisse  disposer,  soit  en  alterant  le  son,  soit  en  le  supprimant." 

I  shall  not  decide  upon  the  justness  of  these  complaints,  but  must  observe,  that  a  worse  picture  could  scarcely  be  drawn  of  the 
English,  or  the  most  barbarous  language  of  Europe.  Indeed  a  degree  ot  versatility  seems  invt-Ivi-d  in  the  very  nature  of  language , 
aiid  is  one  of  those  e^ils  left  by  Providence  for  man  to  correct :  a  love  of  order,  and  the  utility  of  regularity,  will  always  incline  hun 
to  confine  this  versatility  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  possible. 
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pronunciation,  which  is  at  once  so  ridiculous  and  embarrassing;  nay,  perhaps  it  may  be 
with  confidence  asserted,  that  if  the  analogies  of  the  Language  were  sufficiently  known, 
and  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be  applicable,  on  inspection,  to  every  word,  that  not  only 
many  words  which  are  wavering  between  contrary  usages  would  be  settled  in  their 
true  sound,  but  that  many  words  which  are  fixed  by  custom  to  an  improper  pronun- 
ciation, would  by  degrees  grow  regular  and  analogical ;  and  those  which  are  so  already 
would  be  secured  in  their  purity  by  a  knowledge  of  their  regularity  and  analogy. 

But  the  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not  confined  to  those  parts  of  language 
where  the  impropriety  is  gross  and  palpable  :  besides  such  imperfections  in  pronun- 
ciation as  disgust  every  ear  not  accustomed  to  them,  there  are  a  thousand  insensible 
deviations,  in  the  more  minute  parts  of  language,  as  the  unaccented  syllable  may  be 
called,  which  do  not  strike  the  ear  so  forcibly  as  to  mark  any  direct  impropriety  in 
particular  words,  but  occasion  only  such  a  general  imperfection  as  gives  a  bad  impres- 
sion upon  the  whole.  Speakers,  with  these  imperfections,  pass  very  well  in  common 
conversation ;  but  when  they  are  required  to  pronounce  with  emphasis,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  be  more  distinct  and  definite  in  their  utterance,  here  their  ear  fails  them  : 
they  have  been  accustomed  only  to  loose  cursory  speaking,  and,  for  want  of  firmness 
of  pronunciation,  are  like  those  painters  who  draw  the  muscular  exertions  of  the 
human  body  without  any  knowledge  of  anatomy.  This  is  one  reason,  perhaps,  why 
we  find  the  elocution  of  so  few  people  agreeable  when  they  read  or  speak  to  an 
assembly,  while  so  few  offend  us  by  their  utterance  in  common  conversation.  A 
thousand  faults  lie  concealed  in  a  miniature,  which  a  microscope  brings  to  view  j  and 
it  is  only  by  pronouncing  on  a  larger  scale,  as  public  speaking  may  be  called,  that  we 
prove  the  propriety  of  our  elocution.  As,  therefore,  there  are  certain  deviations  from 
analogy  which  are  not  at  any  rate  tolerable,  there  are  others  which  only,  as  it  were, 
tarnish  the  pronunciation,  and  make  it  less  brilliant  and  agreeable.  There  are  few 
who  have  turned  their  thoughts  on  this  subject,  without  observing  that  they  some- 
times pronounce  the  same  word  or  syllable  in  a  different  manner ;  and  as  neither  of 
these  manners  offend  the  ear,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  which  they  shall  give  the  prefer- 
ence :  but  as  one  must  necessarily  be  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  the  language 
than  the  other,  a  display  of  these  analogies,  in  a  Dictionary  of  this  kind,  will  immedi- 
ately remove  this  uncertainty :  and  in  this  view  of  the  variety  we  shall  discover  a 
fitness  in  one  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  give  a  firmness  and  security  to  our 
pronunciation,  from  a  confidence  that  it  is  founded  on  reason,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  language.     See  Principles,  No.  530,  547,  551,  &c. 

But,  alas  !  reasoning  on  language,  however  well  founded,  may  be  all  overturned  by 
a  single  quotation  from  Horace  : 


" IISIIS, 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est,  et  jus  et  noiina  loquendi." 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  succinct  way  of  ending  the  controversy  ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  this  argument,  we  may  become  critics  in  language,  without  the  trouble  of  studying 
It  :  not  that  I  would  be  thought,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  to  deny  that  custom  is 
the  sovereign  arbiter  of  language  j  far  from  it.  I  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  know 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it.  I  wish  only  to  dispute  where  this  arbiter  has  not  decided ; 
for,  if  once  custom  speak  out,  however  absurdly,  I  sincerely  acquiesce  in  its  sentence. 

But  what  is  this  custom  to  which  we  must  so  implicitly  submit  ?  Is  it  the  usage 
of  the  multitude  of  speakers,  whether  good  or  bad?  This  has  never  been  asserted 
by  tiie  most  sanguine  abettors  of  its  authority.     Is  it  the  usage  of  the  studious  in 
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schools  and  colleges,  with  those  of  the  learned  professions,  or  that  of  those  who,  from 
their  elevated  birth  or  station,  give  laws  to  the  refinements  and  elegancies  of  a  court  ? 
To  confine  propriety  to  the  latter,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  seems  an  injury  to  the 
former  ;  who,  from  their  very  profession,  appear  to  have  a  natural  right  to  a  share, 
at  least,  in  the  legislation  of  language,  if  not  to  an  absolute  sovereignty.  The  polished 
attendants  on  a  throne  are  as  apt  to  depart  from  simplicity  in  language  as  in  dress 
and  manners  ;  and  novelty,  instead  of  custom,  is  too  often  the  jus  et  norma  loquendi 
of  a  court. 

Perhaps  an  attentive  observation  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  usage  which 
ought  to  direct  us  is  neither  of  these  we  have  been  enumerating,  taken  singly,  but  a 
sort  of  compound  ratio  of  all  three.  Neither  a  finical  pronunciation  of  the  court, 
nor  a  pedantic  Graecism  of  the  schools,  will  be  denominated  respectable  usage,  till  a 
certain  number  of  the  general  mass  of  speakers  have  acknowledged  them ;  nor  will  a 
multitude  of  common  speakers  authorise  any  pronunciation  which  is  reprobated  by 
the  learned  and  polite. 

As  those  sounds,  therefore,  which  are  the  most  generally  received  among  the 
learned  and  polite,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  speakers,  are  the  most  legitimate,  we  may 
conclude  that  a  majority  of  two  of  these  states  ought  always  to  concur,  in  order  to 
constitute  what  is  called  good  usage. 

But  though  custom,  when  general,  is  commonly  well  understood,  there  are  several 
states  and  degrees  of  it  which  are  exceedingly  obscure  and  equivocal ;  and  the  only 
method  of  knowing  the  extent  of  custom  in  these  cases  seems  to  be  an  inspection  of 
those  Dictionaries  which  professedly  treat  of  pronunciation.  We  have  now  so  many 
works  of  this  kind,  that  the  general  current  of  custom,  with  respect  to  the  sound  of 
words,  may  be  collected  from  them  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  general  sense 
of  words  from  Johnson.  An  exhibition  of  the  opinions  of  orthoepists  about  the  sound 
of  words  always  appeared  to  me  a  very  rational  method  of  determining  what  is  called 
custom.  This  method  I  have  adopted  in  the  following  work;  and  if  I  have  some- 
times dissented  from  the  majority,  it  has  been  either  from  a  persuasion  of  being  better 
informed  of  what  was  the  actual  custom  of  speaking,  or  from  a  partiality  to  the 
evident  analogies  of  the  language. 

And  here  I  must  entreat  the  candid  reader  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  freedom  with  which  I  have  criticised  other  writers  on  this  subject,  and  particularly 
Mr  Sheridan.  As  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar,  I  knew  Mr  Sheridan,  and  re- 
spected hira  ;  and  think  every  lover  of  elocution  owes  him  a  tribute  of  thanks  for  his 
unwearied  addresses  to  the  public,  to  rouse  them  to  the  study  of  the  delivery  of  their 
native  tongue.  But  this  tribute,  however  just,  does  not  exempt  him  from  examination. 
His  credit  with  the  world  necessarily  subjects  him  to  animadversion,  because  the  errors 
of  such  a  writer  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  reputation :  this  has  made  me 
zealous  to  remark  his  inaccuracies,  but  not  without  giving  my  reasons ;  nor  have  I 
ever  taken  advantage  of  such  faults  as  may  be  called  inadvertencies.*  On  the  same 
principles  I  have  ventured  to  criticise  Dr  Johnson,t  whose  friendship  and  advice  I 
was  honoured  with,  whose  memory  1  love,  and  whose  intellectual  powers  impress  me 
with  something  like  religious  veneration  and  awe.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  exempt  from 
faults  myself;  in  a  work  like  the  present,  it  would  be  amiracle  to  escape  them;  nor  have 

•  The  inspector  will  be  pleased  to  tak'e  notice,  41iat  my  obserrations  on  Mr  Sherfdan  s  Dictionary  relate  to  the  first  edition,  pub* 
lished  in  his  lite-time,  and  the  second;  sohietime  after  his  death*  whatever  alteratioiu  may  have  been  made  by  his  subsequeni 
editors,  1  am  totally  ogarquainted  with. 
i  See  SCEvnc,  ^^ciitRitt;s,  Codi.r,  Purtiibr,  &c. 
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I  the  least  idea  of  deciding  as  judge,  in  a  case  of  so  much  delicacy  and  importance  as 
the  pronunciation  of  a  whole  people ;  I  have  only  assumed  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  consistency  and  analogy,  and,  where  custom  is  either  silent  or 
dubious,  to  tempt  the  lovers  of  their  language  to  incline  to  the  side  of  propriety  :  so 
that  my  design  is  principally  to  give  a  kind  of  history  of  pronunciation,  and  a  register 
of  its  present  state ;  and  where  the  authorities  of  Dictionaries  or  Speakers  are  found 
to  differ,  to  give  such  a  display  of  the  analogies  of  the  language  as  may  enable  every 
inspector  to  decide  for  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  explanation  of  words,  except  in  very  few  instances,  I  have  scrU' 
pulously  followed  Dr  Johnson.  His  Dictionary  has  been  deemed  lawful  plunder  by 
every  subsequent  lexicographer ;  and  so  servilely  has  it  been  copied,  that  such  words 
as  he  must  have  omitted  merely  by  mistake,  as  Predilection,  Respectable,  Descriptive, 
Sulky,  Inimical,  Interference,  and  many  others,  are  neither  in  Mr  Sheridan's,  Dr 
Kenrick's,  nor  several  other  Dictionaries. 


ADVERTISEMENT   TO    THE   FOURTH   EDITION. 


The  rapid  sale  of  the  Third  Edition  of  this  Dictionary  called  upon  me  for  a  Fourth,  at  a 
time  of  life,  and  in  a  state  of  health,  little  compatible  with  the  drudgery  and  attention  ne- 
cessary for  the  execution  of  it ;  but  as  I  expected  such  a  call,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  what- 
ever might  tend  to  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Public,  and  therefore 
collected  many  words,  which,  though  not  found  in  Dictionaries,  were  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  poUte  and  literary  conversation.  In  the  midst  of  the  impression  of  the  present  work, 
I  met  with  Mason's  Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  found  several  words  worthy  of  insertion  ; 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  that  gentleman  for  the  benefit  I  have  derived  from 
his  Supplement,  which  I  think,  if  continued,  admirably  calculated  for  the  improvement  and 
stability  of  the  language. 

But  as  the  great  object  of  the  present  Dictionary  was  pronunciation,  I  was  very  solicitous 
to  be  as  accurate  as  possible  on  this  point,  and  therefore  neglected  no  opportunity  of  in- 
forming myself  where  I  was  in  the  least  doubtful,  and  of  correcting  myself  where  there  was 
the  least  shadow  of  an  error.  These  occasions,  however,  were  not  very  numerous.  To  a 
man  born,  as  I  was,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Capital,  living  in  the  Capital  almost  my  whole 
life,  and  exercising  myself  there  in  public  speaking  for  many  years ;  to  such  a  person,  if  to 
any  one,  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  language  must  be  very  familiar :  and  to  this  familiar- 
ity I  am  indebted  for  the  security  I  have  felt  in  deciding  upon  the  sounds  of  several  sylla- 
bles, which  nothing  but  an  infantine  pronunciation  could  determine.  If  I  may  borrow  an 
alhision  from  music,  I  might  observe,  that  there  is  a  certain  tune  in  every  language  to  which 
the  ear  of  a  native  is  set,  and  which  often  decides  on  the  preferable  pronunciation,  though 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  reasons  for  it. 

But  this  vernacular  instinct,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  been  seconded  by  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  analogies  of  the  language.  Accent  and  Quantity,  the  great  efficients  of  pronun- 
ciation, are  seldom  mistaken  by  people  of  education  in  the  Capital ;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  nation,  and  those  who  form  the  most  important  part  in  it,  are  without  these  advantages, 
and  therefore  want  such  a  guide  to  direct  them  as  is  here  offered.  Even  polite  and  literary 
people,  who  speak  only  from  the  ear,  will  find  that  this  organ  will,  in  a  thousand  instances, 
prove  hut  a  very  uncertain  guide,  without  a  knowledge  of  those  principles  by  which  the  ear 
itself  is  insensibly  directed,  and  which,  having  their  origin  in  the  nature  of  language,  operate 
with  steadiness  and  regidarity  in  the  midst  of  the  ficklest  affectation  and  caprice.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  most  experienced  speaker  has  heard  every  word  in  the  Ian- 
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guage,  and  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  pronounced  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  if  this  be 
the  case,  he  must  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  when  his  ear 
is  either  uninformed  or  unfaithful.  These  principles  are  those  general  laws  of  articulation 
which  determine  the  character,  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  every  language;  as  in  every  system 
of  speaking,  however  irregular,  the  organs  must  necessarily  fail  into  some  common  mode  of 
enunciation,  or  the  purpose  of  Providence  in  the  ^ft  of  speech  would  be  absolutely  de- 
feated. These  laws,  like  every  other  object  of  philosophical  inquiry,  are  only  to  be  traced 
by  an  attentive  observation  and  enumeration  of  particulars ;  and  when  these  particulars  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  general  rule,  an  axiom  in  pronunciation  is  acquired.  By 
an  accumulation  of  these  axioms,  and  an  analogical  comparison  of  them  with  each  other,  we 
discover  the  deviations  of  language  where  custom  has  varied,  and  the  only  clev/  to  guide  us 
where  custom  is  either  indeterminate  or  obscure. 

Thus,  by  a  view  of  the  words  ending  in  ity  or  ety,  I  find  the  accent  invariably  placed  on 
the  preceding  syllable,  as  diversity,  congru'ity,  &c.  On  a  closer  inspection,  I  find  every 
vowel  in  this  antepenultimate  syllable,  when  no  consonant  intervenes,  pronounced  long,  as 
de'ity,  piety,  &c.  A  nearer  obseiTation  shows  me,  that  if  a  consonant  intervene,  every  vowel 
in  this  syllable  but  m  contracts  itself,  and  is  pronounced  short,  as  sever'ity,  curiosity,  impu- 
nity, &c. ;  and  therefore  that  chastity  and  obscenity  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  penul- 
timate vowel  short,  and  not  as  in  chaste  and  obscene,  as  we  frequently  hear  them.  I  find 
l»o,  that  even  u  contracts  itself  before  two  consonants,  as  cur'vity,  tacitur'nity,  &c. ;  and  that 
scarcity  and  rarity  (for  whose  irregularity  good  reasons  may  be  given)  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  throughout  the  language.  And  thus  we  have  a  series  of  near  seven  hundred 
words,  the  accentuation  of  which,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel,  is  reduced 
to  two  or  three  simple  rules. 

The  same  uniformity  of  accentuation  and  quantity  may  be  observed  in  the  first  syllable 
of  those  words  which  have  the  accent  on  the  third,  as  dem-on-stra'tion,  dim-i-nu'tion,  lu-cu- 
bra'tion,*  &c.  where  we  evidently  perceive  a  stress  on  the  first  syllable  shortening  every 
vowel  but  u,  and  this  in  every  word  throughout  the  language,  except  where  two  consonants 
follow  the  M,  as  in  cur-vi-lin'e-ar ;  or  where  two  vowels  follow  the  consonant  that  succeeds 
any  other  vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  as  de-vi-a'tion ;  or,  lastly,  where  the  word  is  evidently 
of  our  own  composition,  as  re-con-vey":  but  as  u  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  having  the 
accent  on  the  third,  has  the  same  tendency  to  length  and  openness  as  was  observable  when 
it  preceded  the  termination  ity,  I  find  it  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  consonant  in  6m- 
ty-ra'ceous,  which  I  have  never  heard  pronounced,  as  well  as  in  lu-cu-bra'tion,  which  I  have  j 
and  this  from  no  pretended  agreement  with  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  words  these  are  de- 
rived from ;  for,  in  the  former  word,  the  u  is  doubtful :  but,  from  the  general  system  of 
quantity  I  see  adopted  in  English  pronunciation:  this  only  will  direct  an  English  ear  with 
certainty ;  for,  though  we  may  sometimes  place  the  accent  on  words  we  borrow  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  those  languages,  as  acumen,  elegiac,  &c.  nay, 
though  we  sometimes  adopt  the  accent  of  the  original  with  every  word  of  the  same  termina- 
tion we  derive  from  it,  as  assidu'ity,  vi-du'ity,  &c.  yet  the  quantity  of  the  accented  vowel  is 
so  often  contrary  to  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  that  not  a  shadow  of  a  rule  can  be  drawn, 
in  this  point,  from  those  languages  to  ours,  f  Thus,  in  the  letter  in  question,  in  the  Latin 
accumulo,  dubius,  tumor,  &c.  the  first  u  is  every-where  short;  but  in  the  English  words  ac- 
cumulate, dubious,  tumour,  every  where  long.  Nuptialis,  murmur,  turbulentus,  &c.,  where  the 
u  in  the  first  syllable  in  Latin  is  long,  we  as  constantly  pronounce  it  short  in  nuptial,  mur- 
mur, turbulent,  &c.  Nor  indeed  can  we  wonder  that  a  different  economy  of  quantity,  is 
observable  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as,  in  the  former,  two  consonants  almost 
always  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  and  in  the  latter  as  constantly  shorten  it.  Thus, 
without  arguing  in  a  vicious  circle,  we  find,  that  as  a  division  of  the  generality  of  words, 
as  they  are  actually  pronounced,  gives  us  the  general  laws  of  syllabication,  so  these  laws, 
once  understood,  direct  us  in  the  division  of  such  words  as  we  have  never  heard  actually 
pronounced,  and  consequently  to  the  true  pronunciation  of  them.  For  these  operations, 
like  cause  and  effect,  reflect  mutually  a  light  on  each  other,  and  prove  that  by  nicely  ob- 
serving the  path  which  custom  in  language  has  once  taken,  we  can  more  than  guess  at  the 
line  she  must  keep  in  a  similar  case,  where  her  footsteps  are  not  quite  so  discernible.  So 
true  is  the  observation  of  Scaliger:  Ita  omnibus  in  rebus  certissima  ratione  sibi  ipsa  respondet 
natura.     De  Causis  Ling.  Lat. 

*  See  Piinciples,  No.  621,  6i7,  530.  |  See  Principles,  No.  514, 545. 


RULES  to  he  observed  by  the  NATIVES  of  IRELAND  in  order  to  obtain  a  just 
Pronunciation  of  English. 


As  Mr  Sheridan  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  understanding 
those  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  which  ob- 
tain there,  I  shall  extract  his  observations  on 
that  subject  as  the  best  general  direction,  and 
add  a  few  of  my  own,  by  way  of  supplement, 
which  1  hope  will  render  this  article  gf  instruc- 
tion still  more  complete. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  take  notice, 
that  as  1  have  made  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  vowels,  and  adopted  a  notation  different 
from  that  of  Mr  Sheridan,  I  am  obliged  to 
make  use  of  different  figures  to  mark  the  vow- 
els, but  still  such  as  perfectly  correspond  to  his. 

"  The  chief  mistakes  made  by  the  Irish  in 
pronouncing  English,  lie  for  the  most  part  in 
the  sounds  of  the  two  first  vowels,  a  and  e  : 
the  former  being  generally  sounded  k  by  the 
Irish,  as  in  the  word  bar,  in  most  words  where 
it  is  pronounced  a,  as  in  day,  by  the  English. 
Thus,  the  Irish  say,  patron,  matron,  the  vowel 
a  having  the  same  sound  as  in  the  word  father; 
while  the  English  pronounce  them  as  if  written 
jMylrun,  maylron.  The  following  rule  strictly 
attended  to,  will  rectify  this  mistake  through 
the  whole  language. 

"  U  hen  the  vowel  a  finishes  a  syllable,  and 
has  the  accent  on  it,  it  is  invariably  pronounced 
a,  as  in  day,  by  the  English.  To  this  rule  there 
are  but  three  exceptions  in  the  whole  language, 
to  be  found  in  the  words  father,  papa,  mamma. 
The  Irish  may  think  also  the  word  rather  an 
exception,  as  well  as  father  :  and  so  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  their  manner  of  pronouncing 
It,  ri-ther,  lajing  the  accent  on  the  vowel  a  ; 
but  irj  the  English  pronunciation  the  conso- 
nant th  is  taken  into  the  first  syllable,  as  ratW- 
er,  which  makes  the  difference. 

'"  Whenever  a  consonant  follows  the  vowel 
a  in  the  same  syllable,  and  the  accent  is  on  the 
consonant,  the  vowel  a  has  always  its  fourth 
sound,  as  hSt,  min  ;  as  also  the  same  sound 
lengthened  when  it  precedes  the  letter  r,  as 
far,  bar,  though  the  accent  be  on  the  vowel ; 
as  likewise  when  it  precedes  Im,  as  l)alm,  psaJm. 
The  Irish,  ignorant  of  this  latter  exception, 
pronounce  all  words  of  that  stru<aure,  as  if 
they  were  written  bainn,  psawm,  qiiawm,  cawni, 
&c.  In  the  third  sound  of  a,  marked  by  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  vowels  or  consonants, 
such  as  ail,  in  Paul  ;  aiv,  in  law;  all,  in  call ; 
aid,  in  bald ;  alk,  in  talk,  &c.,  the  Irish  make 
no  mistake,  except  in  that  of  Im,  as  before 
mentioned. 

"  The  second  vowel,  e,  is  for  the  most  part 
sounded  ee  by  the  English,  when  the  accent  is 
upon  it ;  whilst  the  Irish  in  most  words  give  it 
the  sound  of  blender  a,  as  in  hate.  This  sound 
of  e  [ee]  is  marked  by  different  combinations 
of  vowels,  such  as  ea,  ei,  e  final  mute,  ee,  and 
ie.  In  the  two  last  combinations  of  ee  and  ie, 
the  Irish  never  mistake  ;  such  as  in  meet,  seem, 
field,  believe,  &c. ;  but  in  all  the  others,  they 
almost  universally  change  the  sound  of  ^  into  a. 
Thus,  in  the  combination  ea,  they  j>ronounce 
the  words  tea,  sea,  please,  as  if  they  were  sjielt 
tuy,  say,  plays ;  instead  of  lee,  see,  pleese.  The 
English  constantly  give  this  sound  toea  when- 
ever the  accent  is  «n  the  vowel  e,  except  in  the 


following  words  :  great,  a  pear,  a  bear,  to  bear, 
toforbear,  to  sivear,  to  tear,  to  wear.  In  all 
which  the  e  has  the  sound  of  a  in  hate.  For 
want  of  knowing  these  exceptions,  the  gentle- 
men of  Ireland,  after  some  time  of  residence 
in  London,  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  general 
rule,  and  pronounce  these  words  as  if  spelt 
greet,  beer,  sweer,  &c. 

"  Ei  is  also  sounded  ee  by  the  English,  and 
as  a  by  the  Irish  ;  thus,  the  words  deceit,  re- 
ceive, are  pronounced  by  them  as  if  written  de- 
sate,  resave,  Ei  is  always  sounded  ee,  except 
when  a  g  follows  it,  as  in  the  words  reign,feiffii, 
deign,  &c.  as  also  in  the  words  rem,  (of  a  bridle,) 
rem-deer,  vein,  drein,  veil,  heir,  which  are  pro  • 
nounced  like  rain,  vain,  drain,  vail,  air. 

"  The  final  mute  e  makes  the  preceding  e  in 
the  same  syllable,  when  accented,  have  the 
sound  oi  ee,  as  in  the  words  supreme,  sincere, 
replete.  This  rule  is  almost  universally  broken 
through  by  the  Irish,  who  pronounce  all  such 
words  as  if  written  suprame,  sinsare,  replate, 
&c.  There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  the  English  pronunciation,  which  are  the 
words  there,  where. 

"In  the  way  of  marking  this  sound,  by  a 
double  e,  as  thus,  fee]  as  the  Irish  never  make 
any  mistakes,  the  best  method  for  all  who  want 
to  acquire  the  right  pronunciation  of  these 
several  combinations  is,  to  suppose  that  ea,  ei, 
and  e,  attended  by  a  final  mute  e,  are  all  spelt 
with  a  double  e. 

"  Ey  is  always  sounded  like  a  by  the  Eng- 
lisli,  when  the  accent  is  upon  it ;  as  in  the 
words  prey,  cojtvey,  pronounced  pray,  convoy . 
To  this  there  are  but  two  exceptions,  in  the 
words  key  and  ley, sounded kee,  lee.  'Ihe  Irish, 
in  attempting  to  pronounce  like  the  English, 
often  give  the  same  sound  to  ey,  as  usually  be- 
longs to  ei ;  thus,  for  prey,  convey,  they  say, 
])rce,  convee. 

"  A  strict  observation  of  these  few  rules, 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  very  few  exceptions 
enumerated  above,  will  enable  the  well-edu- 
cated natives  of  Ireland  to  pronounce  their 
words  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  more 
polished  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  England 
do,  so  far  as  the  vowels  are  concerned.  'I  he 
diphthongs  they  commit  no  fault  in,  except  in 
the  sound  of  i,  which  has  been  already  taken 
notice  of  in  the  Grammar:*  where,  likewise, 
the  only  difference  in  pronouncing  any  of  the 
consonants  has  been  pointed  out ;  which  is, 
the  thickening  the  sound  of  d  and  /,  in  certain 
situations ;  and  an  easy  method  proposed  of 
correcting  this  habit,  j^- 


*"Vj<Ie  pape  11,  where  the  true  manner  of  pronouncing  th< 
diphthong  i  i->  pointed  cut ;  the  Irish  pronouncing  it  much  in  the 
same  m.\nner  as  the  Frent-h." 

t  •*  Tlie  letter  d  has  always  the  same  sound  by  those  who  pro- 
nounce English  well  ;  but  the  provincials,  particularly  the  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh,  in  many  words  thicken  the  sound  by  a  mil. 
tare  of  breath.  Thus,  though  thej  s.iund  the  d  right  m  the  posi- 
tive loud  and  broody  in  the  comparative  degree  they  thicken  it  by 
an  aspiration,  and  sound  it  as  if  it  were  written  loud  her  abroad  her. 
This  vicious  pronunciation  is  pro<!uced  li7  pushing  the  tongue  tor- 
ward  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth  in  forming  thatsound:  and  the  v^j 
to  cure  it  is  easv  ;  for  as  they  can  pronounce  the  d  properly  in  the 
word  loud,  lot  them  rest  a  little  upon  that  syllable,  keeping  the 
tongue  in  the  position  of  forming  d,  and  then  let  them  separate  it 
from  the  upper  gum  without  pushing  it  forward,  and  the  sound 
rfer  will  be  produced  of  course:  for  the  organ  bein§  left  in  the 
position  of  sounding  dat  the  end  of  the  syllable  loud,  is  necessarily 
lu  the  position  of  foiniing  the  same  d  in  uttering  the  last  syllable. 
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RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  NATIVES  OF  IRELAND. 


"  In  order  to  complete  the  whole,  1  shall 
now  give  a  list  of  such  detached  words  as  do 
not  come  under  any  of  the  above  rules,  and  are 
pronounced  ditFerently  in  Ireland  from  what 
they  are  in  England  : 

Irith  Pronunciathn,  Ettglitk  Pronunciation' 

ch^'«rfal,  chJr'fol. 

fe'arful,  f^r'fttl. 

diir,  dire. 

RUt,  Aire, 

gipe,  gipe. 

gjth'tr,  (gathtr,)  gath'er. 

Mard,  b^rd. 

bill,  bill. 

bSsh,  bish, 

pish,  pflih. 

p&ll,  pflU. 

pSl'pit,  pil'pit. 

cilf,  aif. 

kJtch,  (catch)  cStch. 

cSrse,  (eoar«_)  cAarse. 

cSrse,  (course)  cAarse, 

c£urt,  cAurt. 

malA'cinus,  mal!sh'u8. 

padding,  piidding. 

quAsh,  {quash)  qao&h. 

lizh'nr,  (Icisurt,)  U'zhire. 

cli'mour,  cl^'mur. 

Mikil,  (iricharl)  Mi'kel. 

drith,  (drought)  drout. 

sirch,  (search)  »?rch. 

s5urcc,  (source)  sArce, 

cushion,  cfishion. 

str^Dth,  (strength)  stringkth. 

Unth,  (length)  llngkth. 

strfiv,  (strove)  strAve. 

drSr,  (drove)  drAve. 

tla'ure,  t^'nure. 

t^n'able,  t^'nable. 

wrath,  wr^th. 

writh,  (arolh)  wroth, 

fi'rewell,  fir'well. 

rdd,  rAde. 

fitrAde^  strdd. 

shAne,  shon. 

shlam,  (schism)  slzm. 


unless  it  makes  a  new  movement,  as  in  the  case  of  protruding  it  so 
as  to  touch  the  teelh.  This  letter  is  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
quiescent,  as  in  the  words  handkerchiefs  handsomet  handset. 

•*  In  pronounninR  the  letter  t,  the  Irish  and  other  provincials 
thicken  the  sound,  as  wa^  before  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  d  ; 
for  t*etter,  they  say  betther;  for  utter f  utlher;  and  so  on  in  all 
words  of  that  stru'-ture.  This  faulty  manner  arises  from  the  same 
cause  that  was  mentioned  as  aifectingthesoundof  d;  Imeanthe 
protruding  of  the  tdngue  so  as  to  touch  the  teeth^  and  is  curable 
tnljr  ixi  the  same  way.' 


Irish  Pronunciation, 

English  Pronunciation 

whe'refore, 

wher  fore. 

thi'refore. 

thJr'fore. 

brJth,  (breadth) 

br^dth. 

cow!d,  (cold) 

cAld. 

bowld,  (bold) 

bAld. 

cA'-fer, 

coffer. 

endi'Tour, 

endiv'ur. 

fSt,  (foot) 

fiSt. 

mischA'erons, 

oiTs'chirouB  - 

In'ion,  (onion) 

fin'yun. 

pSt, 

pit. 

rltsh,  (reach) 

riach. 

squA'dron, 

squod'run. 

lA'lons, 

ill'lus. 

li'lot. 

z^I'lut. 

"  These,  after  the  closest  attention,  are  all 
the  words,  not  included  in  the  rules  before  laid 
down,  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  which 
the  well-educated  natives  of  Ireland  differ 
from  those  of  England." 

I  shall  make  no  observations  on  the  accu- 
racy of  this  list,  but  desire  my  reader  to  observe, 
that  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Ireland  is  the  rough  jarring  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  R,  and  the  aspiration 
or  rough  breathing  before  all  the  accented 
vowels.  (For  the  true  sound  of  It,  see  that 
letter  in  the  Principles,  No.  419).  And  for 
the  rough  breathing  or  aspiration  of  the  vowels, 
the  pupil  should  be  told  not  to  bring  the  voice 
suddenly  from  the  breast,  but  to  speak,  as  it 
were,  from  the  mouth  only. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  natives  of 
Ireland  pronounce  rm  at  the  end  of  a  word  so 
distinctly  as  to  form  two  separate  syllables. 
Thus  s/orTn.  and  yarwi  seem  sounded  by  them 
as  if  written  staw-rum,  fa-rum;  while  the 
English  sound  the  r  so  soft  and  so  close  to  the 
m,  that  it  seems  pronounced  nearly  as  if  writ- 
ten slawm,faam. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  Im.  When  these  letters  end  a  word,  they 
are,  in  Ireland,  pronounced  at  such  a  distance, 
that  helm  and  realm  sound  as  if  written  hel-tim 
waArd-nm;  but  in  England  the  /  and  m  are 
pronounced  as  close  as  possible,  and  so  as  to 
form  but  one  syllable.  To  remedy  thi.s,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  make  a  collection 
of  words  terminating  with  these  consonants, 
and  to  practise  them  over  till  a  true  pronun- 
ciation is  acquired. 


RULES  to  be  observed  by  the  NATIVES  of  SCOTLAND  for  attaining  a  Just 
Pronunciation  of  English. 


That  pronunciation  which  distinguishes  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  is  of  a  very  different 
kind  ironi  that  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  divided 
into  the  quantity,  quality,  and  accentuation 
of  the  vowels.  With  respect  to  quantity,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Scotch  pronounce 
almost  all  their  accented  vowels  long.  Thus, 
if  1  mistake  not,  they  would  pronounce  habit, 
hay -bit ;  tepid,  tee-pid ;  sinner,  see-ner ;  cofi- 
scious,  cone-shus  ;  sxid.  subject,  soob-ject  ;*  it  is 
not  pretended,  however,  that  every  accented 
vowel  is  so  pronounced,  but  that  such  a  pro- 
nunciation is  very  general,  and  particularly  of 
the  i.  This  vowel  is  short  in  English  pronun- 
ciation, where  the  other  vowels  are  long ;  thus 
evasion,  adhesion,  emotion,  confusion,  have  the 
a,  e,  o,  and  u,  long ;  and  in  these  instances  the 
Scotch  would  pronounce  them  like  the  Eng- 
lish :  but  in  vision,  decision,  &c.  where  the 
English  pronounce  the  i  short,  the  Scotch 
lengthen  this  letter  by  pronouncing  it  like  ee, 
as  It  the  words  were  written  vee-sion,  decee- 
sion,  &c.  ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  universal. 
'J  he  best  way,  therefore,  to  correct  this,  will 
be  to  make  a  collection  of  the  most  usual  words 
which  have  the  vowel  short,  and  to  pronounce 
tliem  daily  till  a  habit  is  formed.  See  Trin- 
ciples,  No.  507. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  vowels,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land are  apt  to  pronounce  the  a  like  aw,  where 
the  English  give  it  the  slender  sound :  thus 
Sata7i  is  pronounced  Sawtan,  and  fatal,  faivtal. 
It  may  be  remarked  too,  that  the  Scotch  give 
this  sound  to  the  a  preceded  by  w,  according 
to  the  general  rule,  without  attending  to  the 
exceptions,  Principles,  No.  88  ;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  making  wax,  waft,  and  twang,  rhyme 
with  tax,  shaft,  and  hang,  they  pronounce  them 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  box,  sift,  and  sojig.  The 
short  e  in  bed,  fed,  red,  &:c.  borders  too  much 
upon  the  English  sound  of  a  in  bad,  lad,  niad, 
bcc.  ;  and  the  short  i  in  bid,  lid,  rid,  too  much 
on  the  English  sound  of  e  in  bed,  led,  red.  To 
correct  this  error,  it  would  be  useful  to  collect 
the  long  and  short  sounds  of  these  vowels,  and 
to  pronounce  the  long  ones  first,  and  to  shorten 
them  by  degrees  till  they  are  perfectly  short ; 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  radical  sound 
of  the  vowel  in  both.  Thus  the  correspondent 
long  sounds  to  the  e  in  bed,  fed,  red,  are  bade, 
fade,  rade ;  and  that  of  the  short  i  in  bid,  lid. 


*  That  this  is  the  general  mode  of  pronouncing  these  words  in 
Scotland,  is  indisputable  :  and  it  is  hi^hl;  probable  that  the  Scotch 
have  preserved  the  old  English  pronunciation,  from  which  the 
English  themselves  have  insensibl;  departed.  Dr  Uickiiuuservea 
long  ago,  that  the  Scots  Saxonised  ax  their  language  niucn  more 
thiin  the  English  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  a  situation 
nearer  to  the  Continent,  and  a  greater  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  made  the  Engli-sa  admit  of  numberless  changes 
which  never  extended  to  Scclland.  ^Dout  tne  reign  or  yueeu 
Elizabeth,  when  the  (ireek  and  La  rir  languages  were  cultivated, 
and  the  pedantry  of  showing  an  acquaintance  with  tiiem  became 
fashionable,  it  is  nut  improbable  that  an  alteration  in  thequanlity 
of  many  words  took  place ;  for  as  in  Latin  almost  every  vowel  be- 
fore a  single  consonant  is  short,  so  in  English  almost  every  vowel 
in  the  same  situation  was  supposed  to  be  long,  or  our  ancestors 
would  not  have  doubled  the  consonant  in  the  participles  of  verb^, 
to  prevent  the  preceding  vowel  from  lengthening.  But  when 
once  this  affectation  of  Latinity  was  adopted,  it  is  no  wonder  ii 
should  extend  beyond  its  principles,  and  shorten  several  voweis 
in  English,  because  they  were  short  in  the  original  Latin  ;  and 
in  this  manner,  perhaps,  niight  the  diversity  between  the  quan- 
tity of  the  English  and  the  bcotch  pronunciation  arise.  542,  543, 
iiee  Drama, 


rid,  and  bead,  lead,  reed;  and  the  former  of 
these  classes  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  the 
true  sound  of  the  latter,  the  only  difference  ly- 
ing in  the  quantity.  The  short  o  in  not,  lodge, 
got,  &c.  is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  u,  as  if  the 
words  were  written  nut,  ludge,  gut,  &c.  To 
rectify  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this 
o  is  the  short  sound  of  aw,  and  ought  to  have 
the  radical  sound  of  the  deep  a  in  ball.  Thus 
the  radical  sound  corresponding  to  the  o  in  not, 
cot,  sot,  is  found  in  naught,  caught,  sought,  &c. 
and  these  long  sounds,  like  the  former,  should 
be  abbreviated  into  the  short  ones.  But  what 
will  teni2  greatly  to  clear  the  difficulty  will  be, 
(o  remember  that  only  those  words  which  are 
collected  in  the  Principles,  No.  165,  have  the 
0  sounded  like  short  u  when  the  accent  is 
upon  it :  and  with  respect  to  u  in  6m//,  full, 
pull,  &c.  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation peculiar  to  the  English  is  only  found 
in  the  words  enumerated.  Principles,  No.  174. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  n-ay 
be  observed,  that  oo  in  food,  mood,  soon,  &c. 
which  ought  always  to  have  a  long  sound,  is 
generally  shortened  in  Scotland  to  that  middle 
sound  of  the  u  in  bull :  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  toool,  wood,  good,  hood,  stood,  foot, 
are  the  only  words  where  this  sound  of  oo  ought 
to  take  place. 

The  accentuation,  both  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, (if  by  accentuation  we  mean  the  stress, 
and  not  the  kind  of  stress)  is  so  much  the  same 
as  that  of  England,  that  I  cannot  recollect 
many  words  in  which  they  differ.  Indeed,  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  versification  of  each  coun- 
try would  be  different ;  for  as  English  verse  is 
formed  by  accent  or  stress,  if  this  accent  or 
stress  were  upon  different  syllables  in  different 
countries,  what  is  verse  in  England  would  not 
be  verse  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  ;  and  this  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  very  indefinitely  the  word 
accent  is  generally  used. 

Mr  Elphinston,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  competent  judge  in  this  case,  tells  us,  that  in 
Scotland  they  pronounce  silence,  bids,  canvas, 
senlince,  triiimph,  comfdrt,  solace,  constrUe,  res- 
ciie,  respite,  govdr7i,  harass,  ransack,  cancel,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  instead  of  the 
first.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  word  nte- 
nace,  which  they  pronounce  £is  if  written  vie- 
ndss  ;  and  though  they  place  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable  of  canal,  like  the  English,  they 
broaden  the  a  in  the  last  syllable,  as  if  the  word 
were  spelt  canawl.  It  may  be  farther  observed, 
that  they  place  an  accent  on  the  comparative 
auvero  as,  iu  the  phrases  as  much,  as  little,  as 
many,  as  great,  &c.  while  the  English,  except 
in  some  very  particular  emphatical  cases,  lay 
no  stress  on  this  word,  but  pronounce  these 
phrases  like  words  of  two  or  three  syllables 
without  any  accent  on  the  first. 

But  besides  the  mispronunciation  of  single 
words,  there  is  a  tone  of  voice  with  which  these 
words  are  accompanied,  that  distinguishes  a 
native  of  Ireland  or  Scotland  as  much  as  an 
improper  sound  of  the  letters.  This  is  vulgarly, 
and,  if  it  does  not  mean  stress  only,  but  the 
kind  of  stress,  I  think,  not  improperly,  called 
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the  accent.  •  For  though  there  is  an  asperity 
in  the  Irish  dialect,  and  a  drawl  in  the  Scotch, 
Independent  of  the  slides  or  inflections  they 
make  use  of,  yet  it  may  with  confidence  be 
affirmed,  that  much  of  the  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  these  dialects  may  be  reduced  to 
a  predominant  use  of  one  of  these  slides.  Let 
any  one  who  has  sufficiently  studied  the  speak- 
ing voice  to  distinguish  the  slides,  observe  the 
pronunciation  of  an  Irishman  and  a  Scotch- 
man, who  have  much  of  the  dialect  of  their 
country,  and  he  wall  find  that  the  former 
abounds  with  the  falling,  and  the  latter  with 
the  rising  inflection  jf  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
a  teacher,  if  he  understands  these  slides,  ought 
to  direct  his  instruction  so  as  to  remedy  the 
imperfection.  But  as  avoiding  the  wrong,  and 
seizing  the  right  at  the  same  instant,  is  perhaps 
too  great  a  task  for  human  powers,  1  would  ad- 
vise a  native  of  Ireland,  who  has  much  of  the 
accent,  to  pronounce  almost  all  his  words,  and 
end  all  his  sentences  wdth  the  rising  slide  ;  and 
a  Scotchman,  in  the  same  manner,  to  use  the 
falling  inflection  :  this  will,  in  some  measure, 
counteract  the  natural  propensity,  and  bids 
fairer  for  bringing  the  pupil  to  that  nearly 
equal  mixture  of  both  slides  which  distinguishes 
the  English  speaker,  than  endeavouring  at  first 
to  catch  the  agreeable  variety.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  teacher  ought  to  pronounce  all  the 
single  words  in  the  lesson  with  the  falling  in- 
flection to  a  Scotchman,  and  with  the  rising  to 
an  Irishman ;  and  should  frequently  give  the 
pauses  in  a  sentence  the  same  inflections  to 
each  of  these  pupils,  where  he  would  vary  them 
to  a  native  of  England.  But  while  the  human 
voice  remains  unstudied,  there  is  little  expec- 
tation that  this  distinction  of  the  slides  should 
be  applied  to  these  useful  purposes. 

Besides  a  peculiarity  of  inflection,  which  I 
take  to  be  a  falling  circumflex,  directly  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  Scotch,  the  Welsh  pronounce 
the  sharp  consonants  and  aspirations  instead 
of  the  flat.  (See  Principles,  No.  29,  41.) 
Thus  for  big  they  say  pick ;  for  blood,  ploot ; 
and  for  good,  coot.  Instead  o{  virtue  and  vice, 
they  say  Jilt  ue  and  fice;  instead  of  seal  and 
praise,  they  say  seal  and  prace  ;  instead  of  these 
and  those,  they  say  tliece  and  thoce ;  and  instead 
of  azure  and  osier,  they  say  aysher  and  osher  .• 
and  {or  jail,  chail.  Thus  there  are  nine  distinct 
consonant  sounds  which,  to  the  Welsh,  are  en- 
tirely useless.  To  speak  with  propriety,  there- 
fore, the  Welsh  ought  for  sometime  to  pronounce 
the  flat  consonants  and  aspirations  only  ;  that 
is,  they  ought  not  only  to  pronounce  them  where 
the  letters  require  the  flat  sound,  but  even  where 
they  require  the  sharp  sound  ;  this  will  be  the 
best  way  to  acquire  a  habit ;  and  when  this  is 
once  done,  a  distinction  will  be  easily  made, 
and  a  just  pronunciation  more  readily  acquired. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  England,  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  where  a  difl^erent  system 
of  pronunciation  does  not  prevail.  As  in 
Wales  they  pronounce  the  sharp  consonants 
for  the  flat,  so  in  Somersetshire  they  pronounce 
many  of  the  flat  instead  of  the  sharps;  thus  for 
Somersetsliire,    they    say    Zomerzetzhire ;    for 


*  See  this  more  fUHy  exemplified  in  Elements  of  Elocution, 
Tol.  ii.  page  13. 

f  Or  rather  tlte  rising  circumflex.  For  an  explanation  of  this 
lutlvctiun  see  Rhetoricai  Grammar,  third  edition,  page  70. 


father,  vather ;  for  //nnk,  Tiiink  ;  and  for  aire, 
zhure.  * 

There  are  dialects  peculiar  to  Cornwall,  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  and  every  distant  county  in 
England ;  but  as  a  consideration  of  these  would 
lead  to  a  detail  too  minute  for  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  with  a  few 
observations  on  the  peculiarities  of  my  country- 
men, the  Cockneys  ;  who,  as  they  are  the  mo- 
dels of  pronunciation  to  the  distant  provinces, 
ought  to  be  the  more  scrupulously  correct. 

FiHST  Fault  of  the  Londoners.— Pro- 
nouncing  s  indistinctly  after  st. 

The  letter  s  after  st,  from  the  very  difficultv 
of  its  pronunciation,  is  often  .sounded  inarti- 
culately. The  inhabitants  of  London,  of  the 
lower  order,  cut  the  knot,  and  pronounce  it  iu 
a  distinct  syllable,  as  if  e  were  before  it;  but 
this  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  blemish  in 
speaking  :  the  three  last  letters  in  posts,  fists, 
mists,  &c.  must  all  be  distinctly  heard  in  one 
syllable,  and  without  permitting  tlie  letters  to 
coalesce.  For  the  acquiring  of  this  sound,  it 
will  be  proper  to  select  nouns  that  end  in  st, 
or  ste ;  to  form  them  into  plurals,  and  pro- 
nounce them  forcibly  and  distinctly  every  day. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  third  person 
of  verbs  ending  in  sts  or  stes,  as  persists,  wastes, 
hastes,  &c. 

Second  Fault. — Pronouncing  w  fur  v,  and 
inversely. 

The  pronunciation  of  n  for  w,  and  more  fre- 
quently of  w  for  V,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  and  those  not  always  of  the  lower  or- 
der, is  a  blemish  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
difficulty  of  remedying  this  defect  is  the  greater, 
as  the  cure  of  one  of  these  mistakes  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  other. 

Tlius,  if  you  be  very  careful  to  make  a  pupil 
pronounce  veal  and  vinef^ar,  not  as  if  written 
weal  and  ivinegar,  you  will  find  him  very  apt 
to  pronounce  wine  and  wind,  as  if  written  vine 
and  vind.  The  only  method  of  rectifying  this 
habit  seems  to  be  this :  Let  the  pupil  select 
from  a  Dictionary,  not  only  all  the  words  that 
begin  with  v,  but  as  many  as  he  can  of  those 
that  have  this  letter  in  any  other  part.  Let 
him  be  told  to  bite  his  under  lip  while  he  is 
sounding  the  v  in  those  words,  and  to  practise 
this  every  day  till  he  pronounce  the  v  properly 
at  first  sight :  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  him 
pursue  the  same  method  with  the  iv ;  which  he 
must  be  directed  to  pronounce  by  a  pouting  out 
of  the  lips  without  suffering  them  to  touch  the 
teeth.  Thus  by  giving  all  the  attention  to  only 
one  of  these  letters  at  a  time,  and  fixing  by 
habit  the  true  sound  of  that,  we  shall  at  last 
find  both  of  them  reduced  to  their  proper  pro- 
nunciation, in  a  shorter  time  than  by  endeav- 
ouring to  rectify  them  both  at  once. 

Third  Fault. — Not  sounding  h  after  ii>. 

The  aspirate  h  is  often  sunk,  particularly  in 
the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find  the  least  dis- 
tinction of  sound  between  tvhile  and  wUe,  whet, 
and  luet,  trhere,  and  tcere,  &c.  The  best  me- 
thod to  rectify  this,  is  to  collect  all  the  words 
of  this  description  from  a   Dictionary,  and 

*  See  the  word  C'-iixnge. 
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write  them  dovvn ;  and,  instead  of  the  wh,  to 
begin  them  with  hoo  in  a  distinct  syllable,  and 
so  to  pronounce  them.  Thus  let  tuhile  be 
written  and  sounded  hoo-ile;  whel,  hoo-et;  where, 
lioo-are ;  whip,  hoo-ip,  &c.  This  is  no  more, 
as  Dr  Lowth  observes,  than  placing  the  aspi- 
rate in  its  true  position  before  the  w,  as  it  is  in 
the  Saxon,  which  the  words  come  from  ;  where 
we  may  observe,  tiiat  though  we  have  altered 
the  orthography  of  our  ancestors,  we  have  still 
preserved  their  pronunciation. 

Fourth  Fault. — Not  sounding  h  ivhere  it 
ought  to  be  sounded,  and  inversely. 

A  still  worse  habit  than  the  last  prevails, 
chiefly  among  the  people  of  London,  that  of 
sinking  the  h  at  the  beginning  of  words  where 
it  ought  to  be  sounded,  and  of  sounding  it, 
either  where  it  is  not  seen,  or  where  it  ought 
to  be  sunk.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear, 
especially  among  children,  heart  pronounced 
art,  and  arm,  harm.  This  is  a  vice  perfectly 
similar  to  that  of  pronouncing  the  v  for  the  w, 
and  the  w  for  the  v,  and  requires  a  similar 
method  to  correct  it. 

As  there  are  so  very  few  words  in  the  lan- 
guage where  the  initial  h  is  sunk,  we  may  se- 
lect these  from  the  rest,  and,  without  setting 
the  pupil  right  when  he  mispronounces  these, 
or  when  he  prefixes  h  improperly  to  other 
words,  we  may  make  him  pronounce  all  the 
words  where  h  is  sounded,  till  he  has  almost 
forgot  there  are  any  words  pronounced  other- 
wise: then  he  may  go  over  those  words  to 
which  he  improperly  prefixes  the  h,  and  those 
where  the  h  is  seen  but  not  sounded,  without 
any  danger  of  an  interchange.  As  these  latter 
words  are  but  few,  I  shall  subjoin  a  catalogue 
of  tliem  for  the  use  of  the  learner ;  Heir, 
heiress,  herb,  herbage,  honest,  honesty,  honestly, 
honour,  honourable,  honourably,  hospital,  hos- 
tler, hour,  hourly,  humble,  humbles,  humbly,  hu- 
mour, humorist,  humorous,  humorously,  humor- 
sume :  where  we  may  observe,  that  humour 
and  its  compounds  not  only  sink  the  /(, 
but  sound  the  u  like  the  pronoun  you,  or  the 


I  noun  yeu',  as  if  written  yewmow,  yewmourom, 
&c. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  some  of 
the  more  glaring  errors  of  my  countrymen, 
who,  with  all  their  faults,  are  still  upon  the 
whole  the  best  pronouncers  of  the  English 
language :  for  though  the  pronunciation  of 
London  is  certainly  erroneous  in  many  words, 
yet,  upon  being  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  place,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best ;  that  is, 
not  only  the  best  by  courtesy,  and  because  it 
happens  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the  capital, 
but  the  best  by  a  better  title — that  of  being 
more  generally  received  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
though  the  people  of  London  are  erroneous  in 
the  pronunciation  of  many  words,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  every  other  place  are  erroneous  in 
many  more.  Nay,  harsh  as  the  sentence  may 
seem,  those  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
capital,  do  not  only  mispronounce  many  words 
taken  separately,  but  they  scarcely  pronounce, 
with  purity,  a  single  word,  syllable,  or  letter. 
Thus,  if  the  short  sound  of  the  letter  i*  in  trunk, 
sunk,  &c.  differ  from  the  sound  of  that  letter 
in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  they 
sound  it  like  the  u  in  bull,  and  nearly  as  if  the 
words  were  written  troonk,  soonk,  &c.  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  every  word  where  the  second 
sound  of  that  letter  occurs  must  by  those  pro- 
vincials be  mispronounced. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  London  have 
this  manifest  advantage  over  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  they  have  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  more  disgraced  by  their  pe- 
culiarities than  any  other  people.  The  grand 
difference  between  the  metropolis  and  the  pro- 
vinces is,  that  people  of  education  in  London 
are  generally  free  from  the  vices  of  the  vulgar; 
but  the  best  educated  people  in  the  provinces, 
if  constantly  resident  there,  are  sure  to  be 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  live.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  London,  though  net 
half  so  erroneous  as  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  provinces,  is,  to  a  person  u£ 
correct  taste,  a  thousand  times  more  oflensive 
and  disgusting. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  FOREIGNERS, 


In  order  to  attain  a  Knowledge  of  the  Marks  in  this  Dictionary,  and  to  acquire  a  right 
Pronunciation  of  every  Word  in  tlie  English  Language. 


As  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  different  in 
dilFerent  languages,  it  would  be  endless  to  bring 
parallel  sounds  from  the  various  languages  of 
Europe ;  but,  as  the  French  is  so  generally 
understood  upon  the  Continent,  if  we  can  re- 
duce the  sounds  of  the  English  letters  to  those 
of  the  French,  we  shall  render  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  our  language  very  generally  attainable  : 
and  this,  it  is  jjresumed,  will  be  pretty  accu- 
rately accomplished  by  observing  the  following 
directions : 


A 

ei 

N 

en 

B 

bl 

O 

o_ 

C 

cf 

P 

kiou 

D 

di 

Q 

E 

I. 

R 

arr 

F 

«/ 

S 

est 

G 

dgi 

1 

ti 

H 

etch 

u 

iou 

I 

ai 

V 

vi 

J 

dje 

w 

dobliou 

K 

que 

X 

ex 

L 

ell 

Y 

ouai 

M 

em 

z 

zedd. 

The  French  have  all  our  vowel  sounds,  and 
will  therefore  find  the  pronunciation  of  them 
very  easy.  The  only  difficulty  they  will  meet 
with  seems  to  be  i,  which  though  demonstra- 
tively composed  of  two  successive  sounds,  has 
passed  for  a  simple  vowel  with  a  very  compe- 
tent judge  of  English  pronunciation.  *  'I'he 
reason  is,  these  two  sounds  are  pronounced  so 
closely  together  as  to  require  some  attention  to 
discover  their  component  parts  ;  this  attention 
Mr  Sheridan  f  never  gave,  or  he  would  not 
have  told  us,  that  this  diphthong  is  a  compound 
of  our  fullest  and  slenderest  sounds  a  and  ^ ; 
the  first  made  by  the  largest,  and  the  last  by 
the  smallest  aperture  of  the  mouth.  Now  no- 
thing  is  more  certain  than  the  inaccuracy  of 
this  definition.  The  third  sound  of  a,  which 
is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  third  sound  of  o, 
when  combined  with  the  first  sound  of  e,  must 
inevitabjy  form  the  diphthong  in  boy,  joy,  &c. 
and  not  the  diphthongal  sound  of  the  vowel  i 
in  idle,  or  the  personal  pronoun  / ;  this  double 
sound  will,  upon  acloseexamination,  be  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  Italian  a  in  the  last  syl- 
lable of  papa,  arid,  the  first  sound  of  e,  pro- 
nounced as  closely  together  as  possible  ;  |  and 
for  the  exactness  of  this  definition,  I  appeal  to 
every  just  English  ear  in  the  kingdom. 

The  other  diphthongal  vowel,  u,  is  composed 
of  the  French  i,  pronounced  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  their  diphthong  ou,  or  the  English  ^i 
and  6,  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  the 
French  would  give  to  the  letters ^/om,  and  which 
is  exactly  the  sound  the  English  give  to  the 
plural  of  the  second  personal  pronoun. 


*  Nares,  Elements  of  Orthoepy,  page  2. 

f  See  Section  111.  of  his  Prosbdial  (jramniaT  prefixed  to  his 
Dictionary, 

t  Holder,  the  most  philosophical  and  accurate  investigator  of 
the  formation  and  powers  of  the  letters,  says:  '*  Our  vulj^ar  i,  as 
in  stilet  seems  to  he  such  a  diphthong,  (or  rather  syllable,  or  part 
of  a  syllable)  composed  of  a,  i,  or  e,  i,  and  not  a  simple  original 
vowel."     Elements  of  Speech,  page  95. 

Dr  Wallis,  speaking  of  the  long  Knglish  »,  says  it  is  sounded 
"  eodem  fere  modo  quo  Gallorum  ai  in  vocibus  rmitm,  manus; 
j'flin,  panis,  6cc.  Nempe  sonum  habet  compusitum  ex  Gailorum 
e  foeminino  et  i  Tel  ^."    Grammalica  Linguee  Anglicanse,  page 


I  The  diphthong  oi  or  oy  is  composed  of  the 
French  &  and  i;  thus  toy  and  boy  would  be  ex- 
actly expressed  to  a  Frenchman  bv  writing 
them  t&i,  b&i. 

The  diphthong  ou  and  ow,  when  sounded  like 
ou,  are  composed  of  the  French  &  and  the 
diphthong  ou ;  and  the  English  sounds  of  </iOM 
and  now  may  be  expressed  to  a  Frenchman  by 
spelling  tlmm  thdou  and  ndou. 

W  is  no  more  than  the  French  diphthong 
ou  ;  thus  West  is  equivalent  to  Quest,  and  watt 
to  ouall. 

Fis  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  French  letter 
of  that  name,  and  may  be  supplied  by  i ;  thus 
yoke,  you,  &c.  is  expressed  by  ioke,  iou,  &c. 

J,  or  /  consonant,  must  be  pronounced  by 
prefixing  d  to  the  French  ^'y  thusja^,  joy,  &c. 
sound  to  a  Frenchman  as  if  spelled  dji,  djdi, 
&c.  If  any  difficulty  be  found  in  forming  this 
combination  of  sounds,  it  will  be  removed  by 
pronouncing  the  d,  ed,  and  spelling  these  words 
edji,  edjAi,  ike. 

Ck,  in  English  words  not  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  is  pronounced  as  if  t 
were  prefixed  ;  thus  the  sound  of  chair,  cheese, 
chain,  &c.  would  be  understood  by  a  French- 
man if  the  words  were  written  tsh^re,  tshize, 
Ichhie. 

Sh  in  English  is  expressed  by  ch  in  French ; 
thus  shame,  share,  &c.  would  be  spelled  by  a 
Frenchman  cMme,  ch^re,  &c. 

The  ringing  sound  ng  in  long,  so7ig,  &c.  may 
be  perfectly  conceived  by  a  pupil  who  can  pro- 
nounce the  French  word  encore,  as  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  is  exactly  correspondeiit 
to  the  sound  in  those  English  words  ;  and  for 
the  formation  of  it,  see  Principles,  No.  67 ; 
also  the  word  Encore. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  every  foreigner 
finds  in  pronouncing  English,  is  the  lisping 
consonant  th.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  has, 
like  the  other  consonants,  a  sharp  and  a  flat 
sound ;  sharp  as  in  thin,  bath ;  flat  as  in  that, 
u'ith.  To  acquire  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  difficult  combination,  it  may  be  proper  to 
begin  with  those  words  where  it  is  initial :  and 
first  let  the  pupil  protrude  his  tongue  a  little 
way  beyond  the  teeth,  and  press  it  between 
them  as  if  going  to  bite  the  tip  of  it ;  while  this 
is  doing,  if  he  wiohes  to  pronounce  thi?i,  let 
him  hiss  as  if  to  sound  the  letter  s ;  and  after 
(he  hiss  let  him  draw  back  his  tongue  within 
his  teeth,  and  pronounce  the  preposition  in, 
and  thus  will  the  word  thin  be  perfectly  pro- 
nounced. If  he  would  pronounce  that,  let  him 
place  the  tongue  between  the  teeth  as  before ; 
and  while  he  is  hissing,  as  if  to  sound  the  letter 
s,  let  him  withdraw  his  tongue  into  his  mouth, 
and  immediately  pronounce  the  preposition  at. 
To  pronounce  this  combination  when  final  in 
both,  let  him  pronounce  ba,  and  protrude  the 
tongue  beyond  the  teeth,  pressing  the  tongue 
with  them,  and  hissing  as  if  to  sound  s ,-  if  he 
would  pronounce  willi,  let  him  first  form  wi, 
put  the  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  before, 
and  hiss  as  if  to  sound  z.  It  will  be  proper  to 
make  the   pupil   dwell   some   time   with   the 
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tongue  beyond  the  teeth  in  order  to  form  a 
habit,  and  to  pronounce  daily  some  words  out 
of  a  Dictionary  beginning  and  ending  with 
these  letters. 

These  directions,  it  is  j)resumed,  if  properly 
attended  to,  will  be  sulTlcient  to  give  such 
foreigners  as  understand  French,  and  have 
not  access  to  a  master,  a  competent  knowledge 
of  Englisli  pronunciation  ;  but  to  render  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  marked  by  figures  in  this 
Dictionary  still  more  easily  to  be  comprehend- 
ed— with  those  English  words  which  exemplify 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  1  have  associated  such 
French  words  as  have  vowels  exactly  corres- 
ponding to  them,  and  which  immediately  con- 
vey the  true  English  pronunciation.  These 
should  be  committed  to  memory,  or  written 
down  and  held  in  his  hand  while  the  pupil  is 
inspecting  the  Dictionary. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  foreigners 
and  provincials  will  be  derived  from  the  classi- 
fication of  words  of  a  similar  sound,  and  draw- 
ing the  line  between  the  general  rule  and  the 
exception.  This  has  been  an  arduous  task ;  but 
it  is  hoped  the  benefit  arising  from  it  will  am- 
ply repay  it.  When  the  numerous  varieties  of 
sounds  annexed  to  vowels,  diphthongs,  and 
consonants,  lie  scattered  without  bounds,  a 
learner  is  bewildered  and  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting to  distinguish  them  ;  but  when  they 
are  all  classed,  arranged,  and  enumerated,  the 
variety  seems  less,  the  number  smaller,  and  the 
distinction  easier.  What  an  inextricable  laby- 
rinth do  the  diphthongs  ea  and  on  form  as  they 
lie  loose  in  the  language  !  but  classed  and  ar- 
ranged as  we  find  them.  No.  2s;6,  &c.  and  313, 
&c,  the  confusion  vanishes,  they  become  much 
less  formidable,  and  a  learner  has  it  in  his 
power,  by  repeating  them  daily,  to  become 
master  of  them  all  in  a  very  little  time. 

The  English  accent  is  often  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  foreigners,  as  the  rules  for  it 
are  so  various,  and  the  exceptions  so  numerous ; 
but  let  the  inspector  consult  the  article  Accent 
in  the  Principles,  particularly  No.  492,  506, 
506,  SiC.  and  he  will  soon  perceive  how  much 


of  our  language  is  regularly  accented,  and  how 
much  that  which  is  irregular  is  facilitated  by 
an  enumeration  of  the  greater  number  of  ex- 
ceptions. 

But  scarcely  any  method  will  be  so  useful 
for  gaining  the  English  accent  as  the  reading 
of  verse.  This  will  naturally  lead  the  ear  to  . 
the  right  accentuation  ;  and  though  a  different 
position  of  the  accent  is  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  a  verse,  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient regularity  to  render  the  pronouncing  of 
verse  a  poweiiul  means  of  obtaining  such  a 
distinction  of  force  and  feebleness  as  is  com- 
monly called  the  accent :  for  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  a  foreigner  is  no  less  distinguish- 
able by  placing  an  accent  upon  certain  words 
to  which  the  English  give  no  stress,  than  by 
placing  the  stress  upon  a  wrong  syllable.  Thus 
if  a  foreigner,  when  he  calls  for  bread  at  table, 
by  saying,  give  me  some  bread,  lays  an  equal 
stress  upon  every  word,  though  every  word 
should  be  pronounced  with  its  exact  sound,  we 
immediately  perceive  he  is  not  a  native.  An 
Englishman  would  pronounce  these  four  words 
like  two,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  the  first,  and  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  last, 
as  if  written  gtveme  somcbrM :  or  rather  giv- 
me  siimbr^d  ;  or  more  commonly,  though  vul- 
garly, gimme  sombrid.  Verse  may  sometimes 
induce  a  foreigner,  as  it  does  sometimes  inju- 
dicious natives,  to  lay  the  accent  on  a  syllable 
in  long  words  which  ought  to  have  none :  as 
in  a  couplet  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism : 

'*  False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  Rlass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  every  place." 

Here  a  foreigner  would  be  apt  to  place  an  ac  - 
cent  on  the  last  syllable  of  eloquence  as  well  as 
the  first,  which  would  be  certainly  wrong;  but 
this  i'ault  is  so  trifling,  when  compared  with 
that  of  laying  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
that  it  almost  vanishes  from  observation  ;  and 
thismisaccentuation,  verse  will  generally  guard 
him  from.  The  reading  of  verse,  therefore, 
will,  if  I  mistake  not,  be  found  a  powerful  re- 
gulator, both  of  accent  and  emphasis. 
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1.    The  First  Principles  or  Elements  of  Pro- 
nunciation are  Letters : 

The  Letters  of  the  English  Language  are. 


Roman 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 


Italic      Name 


l)ee 
see 
dee 


A 

ffl   1 

B 

4 

C 

c 

D 

d 

E 

e 

F 

f 

G 
H 

i 

I 

i 

J 

3 

K 

k 

L 

I 

M 

m 

N 

n 

0 

0 

\P 

P 

a 

q 

R 

r 

s 

! 

T 

t 

u 

U 

\   V 

V 

:  wwW 

X 

X 

Y 

y 

iz 

z 

jee 

aitch 

I,  or  eye 

j  consonant,  or  jay 

kay 

el 

em 


ess 

tee 

u,  or  you 

V  consonant,  or  vee 

double  u 

eks 


3 
k 
I 

M  m 
N  n 
O  o 
P     p 

Q  q 

R  r 

S  s 

T  t 

U  u 

V  V 
W  w 
X  X 

Y  y 
Z  z 


2.  To  these  may  be  added  certain  combina- 
tions of  letters  sometimes  used  in  printing ;  as, 
ff,  fi,  fl,  Hi,  ffl,  and  &,  or  and  per  se  arid,  or 
rather  et  ]>er  se  and  ;  ff,.fi.fl,Jfi,ffl,  and  ^. 

5.  Our  letters,  says  Dr  Johnson,  are  com- 
monly reckoned  twenty-four,  because  anciently 
i  and  j,  as  well  as  m  and  v,  were  expressed  by 
the  same  character  ;  but  as  these  letters,  whicli 
had  always  different  powers,  have  now  differ- 
ent forms,  our  alphabet  may  be  properly  said 
to  consist  of  twenty-six  letters. 

4.  In  considering  the  sounds  of  these  first 
principles  of  language,  we  find  that  some  are 
so  simple  and  unmixed,  that  there  is  nothing 
required  but  the  opening  of  the  mouth  to  make 
them  understood,  and  to  form  different  sounds ; 
whence  they  have  the  names  of  voivels,  or 
voices,  or  vocal  sounds.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  there  are  others,  whose  pronunciation 
depends  on  the  particular  application  and  use 
of  every  part  of  the  mouth,  as  the  teeth,  the 
lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  &c.  which  yet 
cannot  make  any  one  perfect  sound  but  by 
their  union  with  those  vocal  sounds  ;  and  these 
are  called  consonants,  or  letters  sounding  with 
.other  letters. 

Definition  of  Vowels  and  Consonants, 

6.  Vowels  are  generally  reckoned  to  be  five 
in  number;  namely,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u;—y  and  w 


are  called  vowels  when  they  end  a  syllable  or 
word,  and  consonants  when  they  begin  one. 

6.  The  definition  of  a  vowel,  as  little  liable 
to  exception  as  any,  seems  to  be  the  following: 
A  vowel  is  a  simple  sound,  formed  by  a  con- 
tinued effusion  of  the  breath,  and  a  certain 
conformation  of  the  mouth,  without  any  alter- 
ation in  the  position,  or  any  motion  of  the 
organs  of  speech,  from  the  moment  the  vocal 
sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

7.  A  consorant  may  be  defined  to  be,  an  in- 
terruption of  the  effusion  of  vocal  sound,  aris- 
ing from  the  application  of  the  organs  of  speech 
to  each  other. 

8.  Agreeably  to  this  definition,  vowels  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds, — the  simple  and 
compound.  The  simple,  a,  e,  o,  are  those 
which  are  formed  by  one  conformation  of  the 
organs  only ;  that  is,  the  organs  remain  ex- 
actly in  the  same  position  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter  :  whereas,  in  the  com- 
pound vowels,  i  and  u,  the  organs  alter  their 
position  before  the  letter  is  completely  sound- 
ed ;  nay,  these  letters,  when  commencing  a 
syllable,  do  not  only  require  a  different  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  in  order  to  form  them  per- 
fectly, but  demand  such  an  application  of  the 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  pure  vowel ;  for 
the  first  of  these  letters,  i,  when  sounded  alone, 
or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it, 
is  a  real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  sounds  of 
a  in  fa-ther,  and  of  e  in  the,  exactly  corre- 
spondent to  the  sound  of  the  noun  etje  j  and 
when  this  letter  commences  a  syllable,  as  in 
min-ion,  jnn-ion,  &c.  the  sound  of  e  with  which 
it  terminates,  is  squeezed  into  a  consonant 
sound,  like  the  double  e  heard  in  queen,  dif- 
ferent from  the  simple  sound  of  that  letter  in 
quean ;  and  this  squeezed  sound  in  the  com- 
mencing i  makes  it  exactly  similar  to  t/  in  the 
same  situation,  which,  by  all  grammarians,  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  consonant.  *  The  latter 
of  these  compound  vowels,  u,  when  initial,  and 


•  H  ow  so  accurate  a  grammarian  as  Dr  Lowth  could  pronounce 
so  deiinitely  on  the  nature  of  v.  and  insist  on  its  being  always  a 
vowel,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the  small  atten- 
tion which  is  generally  paid  to  this  part  of  grammar.  His  words 
are  these ; 

•*  The  same  sound  which  we  express  by  the  initial  y,  our  Saxon 
ancestors  in  many  instances  expressed  by  the  vowel  c;  as,  eower. 
your ;  and  by  the  vowel  i  ;  as,  in,  yerv ;  iong,  young.  In  the  word 
yen',  the  initial  y  has  precisely  the  same  sound  with  iin  the  words 
vieWf  lieu,  adieu ;  the  i  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vowel  in  these  lat* 
ter  ;  how  then  can  the  ,y,  which  has  the  very  same  scund,  possibly 
be  a  consonant  in  the  former  ?  Its  initial  sound  is  generally  like 
that  of  i  in  shire,  or  ee  nearly  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  without  any  motion  or  contact  of  the  patts :  in  a  word,  it 
has  ever>-  property  of  a  vowel,  and  not  one  of  a  consonant." — 
Introduction  to  English  Grammar,  page  3- 

Thus  far  the  learned  bishop,  who  has  too  fixed  a  fame  to  sufler 
any  diminution  by  a  mistake  in  so  trifling  a  part  of  literature  as 
this*  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  »y  has  every  property  of  a  vowel,  and 
not  one  of  a  consonant,  why',  when  it  begins  a  word,  does  it  not 
admit  the  euphonic  article  an  before  It  ? 
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not  shortened  by  a  consonant,  commences  with 
this  squeezed  sound  of  e  equivalent  to  the  y, 
and  ends  with  a  sound  given  to  oo  m  woo  and 
coo,  which  makes  its  name  in  the  alphabet  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  pronoun  yim.*  If,  there- 
fore, the  common  definition  of  a  vowel  be  just, 
these  two  letters  are  so  far  from  being  simple 
vowels,  that  they  may  be  more  properly  called 
semi-consonant  diphthongs. 

9.  That  y  and  w  are  consonants  when  they 
begin  a  word,  and  vowels  when  they  end  one, 
is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  gram- 
marians ;  and  yet  Dr  Lowth  has  told  us,  that 
w  is  equivalent  to  oo  :  but  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  always  admit  of  the  particle  an  before 
it :  for  though  we  have  no  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  commences  with  these  letters,  we 
plainly  perceive,  that  if  we  had  such  a  word,  it 
would  readily  admit  of  an  before  it,  and  con- 
sequently that  these  letters  are  not  equivalent 
to  w.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  common  opinion, 
virith  respect  to  the  double  capacity  of  these  let- 
ters, is  perfectly  just. 

10.  Besides  the  vowels  already  mentioned, 
there  is  another  simple  vowel  sound  found 
under  the  oo  in  the  words  woo  and  coo:  these 
letters  have,  in  these  two  words,  every  property 
of  a  pure  vowel ;  but  when  found  in  food, 
mood,  &c.  and  in  the  word  too,  pronounced 
like  the  adjective  two,  here  the  oo  has  a 
squeezed  sound,  occasioned  by  contracting  the 
mouth,  80  as  to  make  the  lips  nearly  touch 
each  other ;  and  this  makes  it,  like  the  t  and 
M,  not  so  much  a  double  vowel,  as  a  sound  be- 
tween a  vowel  and  a  consonant. 

Classification  of  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

11.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  de- 
fined, it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
arrange  them  into  such  classes  as  their  simili- 
tudes and  specific  differences  seem  to  require. 

12.  Letters,  therefore,  are  naturally  divisi- 
ble into  vowels  and  consonants. 

13.  The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ;  and  y  and 
«)  when  ending  a  syllable. 

14.  The  consonants  are,  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  k, 
I,  m,  n,  p,  q,  r,  s,  t,  v,  x,  z ;  and  j/  and  w,  when 
beginning  a  syllable. 

15.  The  vowels  may  be  subdivided  into  such 
as  are  simple  and  pure,  and  into  such  as  are 
compound  and  impure.  The  simple  or  pure 
vowels  are  such  as  require  only  one  conforma- 
tion of  the  organs  to  form  them,  and  no  mo- 
tion in  the  organs  while  forming. 

16.  The  compound  or  impure  vowels  are 
such  as  require  more  than  one  conformation 
of  the  organs  to  form  them,  and  a  motion  in 
the  organs  while  forming.  These  observations 
premised,  we  may  call  the  following  scheme 


*  An  ignorance  of  the  real  composition  of  «.  and  a  want  of 
knowing  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  con&onant,  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  diversjt;  and  uncertainty  in  prefixing  the  indefinite 
article  an  before  it.  Our  ancestors,  judging  of  its  nature  &oni  its 
name,  never  suspected  that  it  was  not  a  pure  vowel,  and  constantly 
prefixed  the  article  an  before  nouns  beginning  with  this  letter;  as, 
an  union,  an  uifful  book.  They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by 
finding  the  an  always  adapted  to  the  short  u,  as,  an  uwiptrf,  an 
umhTtila,  without  ever  dreaming  that  the  short  u  is  a  pure  vowel, 
and  essentially  difTerenl  from  tlie  long  one.  But  the  moderns, 
not  resting  in'tbe  name  of  a  letter,  and  consulting  their  ears  ra- 
ther than  their  eyes,  have  frequently  placed  the  a  instead  of  an 
before  the  long  u ;  and  we  have  seen  a  union,  a  univertity,  a  use- 
flit  book,  from  some  of  the  most  respectaLIe  pens  of  the  present 
age.  Nor  can  we  doubt  a  moment  of  the  propriety  of  this  ortho- 
graphy, when  we  reflect  that  these  words  actually  begin  to  the 
ear  with  u,  and  might  be  spelled  j/ounion,  youniversilif,  jjoutfftil, 
and  can  therefore  no  more  admit*  of  an  before  them  than  t^car 
and  yobtA— See  Remarks  on  the  word  an  in  tliis  Dictionary. 
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simple 
or  pure 
vowels. 


»■   ..ti-tle.  ~>  , 

u    lu-cid    ^or  impure 


a  fa-tlier, 
a  wa-ter, 
e  me-tre, 
o  no-ble, 
00    .  .eoo, 

Diphtliongs  and  Triphthongs  enumerated. 

17.  Two  vowels  forming  but  one  syllabic  are 
generally  called  a  diplithong,  and  three  a 
triphthong  :   these  are  the  following — 


oy boy, 

ue.  .mansuetudi*, 

ui lungtud, 

uy ouy, 

aye  . .  (for  ever,) 

eau    beauty, 

eon  ..plenteiius, 

ieu    adieu, 

ieip     view, 

oeu  ..miinceuvrti 


ae Caesar,  ■  eiv js-wel, 

ai aim,    <>y tliey, 

ao gatil,  ta.. .. poniarU, 

au    tjiught,    ie friend, 

aw.. law,  io  ....passion, 

ay'. say,    oa    coat, 

ea  clean,  oe  . .  ceconomy, 

ee reed,    oi  voice, 

ei ceiling,    oo moon, 

eo     people,     ou found, 

eu    feud,    ow  now. 

Consonants  enumerated  and  distinguished  into 
Classes. 

18.  The  consonants  are  divisible  into  mutes, 
semi-vowels,  and  liquids. 

1 9.  'I'he  mutes  are  such  as  emit  no  sound  with  - 
out  a  voweJ,  as,  b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

20.  The  semi-vowels  are  such  as  emit  a 
sound  without  the  concurrence  of  a  vowel,  as, 
f,  V,  s,  z,  X,  g  soft  orj. 

21.  The  liquids  are  such  as  flow  into,  or 
unite  easily  with  the  mutes,  as,  /,  m,  n,  r. 

22.  But,  besides  these,  there  is  another  clas- 
sification of  the  consonants,  of  great  import- 
ance to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  letters, 
and  that  is,  into  such  as  are  sharp  or  flat,  and 
simple  or  aspirated. 

23.  The  sharp  consonants  are,  p,  f,  t,  s,  k,  c 
hard. 

24.  The  flat  consonants  are,  t,  v,  d,  z,  "-hard. 
26.  The  simple  consonants  are  those  which 

have  always  the  sound  of  one  letter  unmixed 
with  others,  as  b,p,f,  v,  k,  g  hard,  and  g  soft  orj. 

26.  The  mixed  or  aspirated  consonants  are 
those  which  have  sometimes  a  hiss  or  aspira- 
tion joined  with  them,  which  mingles  with  the 
letter,  and  alters  its  sound,  as,  t  in  motion,  d  in 
soldier,  s  in  mission,  and  z  in  azure. 

27.  There  is  another  distinction  of  conso- 
nants arising  either  from  the  seat  of  their  for- 
mation, or  from  those  organs  which  are  chiefly 
employed  in  forming  them.  The  best  distinc- 
tion of  this  kind  seems  to  be  that  which  divides 
them  into  labials,  dentals,  gutturals,  and  nasals. 

28.  The  labials  are,  b,  p,  f,  v.  The  dentals 
are,  t,  d,  s,  z,  and  softg  or  j.  The  gutturals 
are,  k,  q,  c  hard,  and  g  hard.  The  nasals  are, 
m,  n,  and  ng. 

29.  These  several  properties  of  the  conso- 
nants may  be  exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  may  be  called 
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Mu.e.abiMs{f-P?;^'"n 

Mabio-nasal  liquid  m. 
Hisaing  labials    {f^'l^y'^) 

»i  ..  J     .1.    fsharpr,  ta«      I'S  f'fc*,  1  dento-nisi! 

Mute  dentals    |fl,,^^j       j  |  i.J^,,  or,)li<iuia  ». 

XT-     .       J     .  ,     f  sharp  »,  WB  1  H.  /  "*•  JW'o"  )  llental 
Hissing  dentals  {  ^„^  P  ^   *|  «  ( «/«,»«..,» /HhuiU  t 

Lisping  dental.  {^,^-XrJj<tr'*- 

Gutturals  {f.r|,Va^)  ga>,  I  e"""-'  '^uid  r. 

Dento-guttural  or  nasa".  ng,  h~ng. 
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50.  Vowels  and  consonants  being  thus  de- 
fined and  arranged,  we  are  the  better  enabled 
to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  into  their  different 
powers,  as  they  are  differently  combined  with 
each  other.  But  previous  to  this,  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  show  the  organic  formation  of 
each  letter. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Letters. 

51.  Though  I  think  every  mechanical  ac- 
count of  the  organic  formation  of  the  letters 
rather  curious  than  useful,  yet,  that  nothing 
which  can  be  presented  to  the  eye  may  be 
wanting  to  inform  the  ear,  I  shall  in  this  fol- 
low those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  trace 
every  letter  to  its  seat,  and  make  us,  as  it  were, 
to  touch  the  sounds  we  articulate. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Vowels. 
82.  It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  there 
are  three  long  sounds  of  the  letter  a,  which  are 
formed  by  a  greater  or  less  expansion  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  mouth. 

33.  The  German  a,  heard  in  ball,  wall,  &c. 
is  formed  by  a  strong  and  grave  expression  of 
the  breath  through  the  mouth,  which  is  open 
nearly  in  a  circular  form,  while  the  tongue, 
contracting  itself  to  the  root,  as  if  to  make  way 
for  the  sound,  almost  rests  upon  the  under 
jaw. 

34.  The  Italian  a,  heard  in  fa-ther,  closes 
the  mouth  a  little  more  than  the  German  a, 
and  by  raising  the  lower  jaw,  widening  the 
tongue,  and  advancing  it  a  little  nearer  to  the 
lips,  renders  its  sound  less  hollow  and  deep. 

35.  The  slender  a,  or  that  heard  in  lane,  is 
formed  in  the  mouth  still  higher  than  the  last ; 
and  in  pronouncing  it,  the  lips,  as  if  to  give  it 
a  slender  sound,  dilate  their  aperture  horizon- 
tally; while  the  tongue,  to  assist  this  narrow 
emission  of  breath,  widens  itself  to  the  cheeks, 
raises  itself  nearer  the  palate,  and  by  these 
means  a  less  hollow  sound  than  either  of  the 
former  is  produced. 

3G.  The  e  in  e-qual  is  formed  by  dilating  the 
tongue  a  little  more,  and  advancing  it  nearer 
to  the  palate  and  the  lips,  which  produces  the 
slenderest  vowel  in  the  language ;  for  the 
tongue  is,  in  the  formation  of  this  letter,  as 
close  to  the  palate  as  possible,  without  touch- 
ing it;  as  the  moment  the  tongue  touches  the 
palate,  the  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in  thee  and 
meet  is  formed,  which,  by  its  description,  must 
partake  of  the  sound  of  the  consonant  y, 

37.  The  i  in  i-dol  is  formed  by  uniting  the 
sound  of  the  Italian  a  in  fa-ther  and  the  e  in 
e-qual,  and  pronouncing  them  as  closely  to- 
gether as  possible.  See  Directions  to  Fo- 
reigners at  the  beginning  of  this  book. 

88.  The  o  in  open  is  formed  by  nearly  the 
Slime  position  of  the  organs  as  the  a  in  wa-ter ; 
but  the  tongue  is  advanced  a  little  more  into 
tlie  middle  of  the  mouth,  the  lips  are  protrud- 
ed, and  form  a  round  aperture  like  the  funn 
of  the  letter,  and  the  voice  is  not  so  deep  in 
the  mouth  as  when  a  is  formed,  but  advances 
to  the  middle  or  hollow  of  the  month. 

39.  'Ihe  %i  in  u-nit  is  formed  by  uniting  the 
squeezed  sound  ce  to  a  simple  vowel  sound, 
heard  in  tuoo  and  coo;  the  oo  in  these  words  is 


formed  by  protruding  the  lips  a  little  more 
than  in  »,  forming  a  smaller  aperture  with 
them,  and,  instead  of  swelling  the  voice  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth,  bringing  it  as  forward  as 
possible  to  the  lips. 

40.  Y  final,  in  try,  is  formed  like  i:  and  iv 
final,  in  now,  like  the  oo,  which  has  just  been 
described. 

In  this  view  of  the  organic  formation  of  the 
vowels  we  find  that  a,  e,  and  o,  are  the  only 
simple  or  pure  vowels :  that  i  is  a  diphthong, 
and  that  u  is  a  semi-consonant.  If  we  were 
inclined  to  contrive  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
breadth  or  narrowness,  or,  as  others  term  it, 
the  openness  or  closeness  of  the  vowel,  we 
might  begin  with  e  open,  as  Mr  Elphinstou 
calls  it,  and  which  he  announces  to  be  the 
closest  of  all  the  vocal  powers.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  we  find  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth  extended  on  each  side ;  the  lips 
almost  closed,  and  the  sound  issuing  horizon- 
tally. The  slender  a  in  waste  opens  the  mouth 
a  little  wider.  The  a  in  fa-ther  opens  the 
mouth  still  more,  without  contracting  the  cor- 
ners. The  German  a,  heard  in  wall,  not  only 
opens  the  mouth  wider  than  the  former  a,  but 
contracts  the  comers  of  the  mouth  so  as  to 
make  the  aperture  approach  nearer  to  a  cir- 
cle ;  while  the  o  opens  the  mouth  still  more, 
and  contracts  the  corners  so  as  to  make  it  the 
OS  rotundum,  a  picture  of  the  letter  it  sounds. 
If  therefore  the  other  vowels  were,  like  o,  to 
take  their  forms  from  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  in  pronouncing  them,  the  German  a 
ought  necessarily  to  have  a  figure  as  nearly 
approaching  the  o  in  form  as  it  does  in  sound  ; 
that  is,  it  ought  to  have  that  elliptical  form 
which  approaches  nearest  to  the  circle  ;  as  the 
a  of  the  Italians,  and  that  of  the  English  in 
fa-ther,  ought  to  form  ovals,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  breadth  of  their  sounds  ;  the  Eng- 
lish a  in  waste  ought  to  have  a  narrower  oval ; 
the  e  in  the  ought  to  have  the  curve  of  a  pa- 
rabola, and  the  squeezed  sound  of  ee  in  seen, 
a  right  line ;  or  to  reduce  the  lines  to  solids, 
the  o  would  be  a  perfect  globe,  the  German  a 
an  oblate  spheroid  like  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
the  Italian  a  like  an  egg,  the  English  slender 
a  a  Dutch  skittle,  the  e  a  rolling  pin,  and  the 
double  e  a  cylinder. 

Organic  Formation  of  the  Consonants, 

41.  The  best  method  of  showing  the  organic 
formation  of  the  consonants  will  be,  to  class 
them  into  such  pairs  as  they  naturally  fall  in- 
to, and  ti;en,  by  describing  one,  we  shall  nearly 
describe  its  fellow;  by  which  means  the  labour 
will  be  lessened,  and  the  nature  of  the  conso- 
nants better  perceived.  The  consonants  that 
fall  into  pairs  are  the  following : 


b    V    d 


sli    th     k    ch— chair. 
^A    <^*    8    J  —Jail- 


42.  Holder,  who  wrote  the  most  elaborately 
and  pMlosophically  upon  this  subject,  tells  us, 
in  his  Elements  of  Speech,  that  when  we  only 
whisper  we  cannot  distinguish  the  first  rank  of 
these  letters  from  the  second.  It  is  certain 
the  difference  between  them  is  very  nice  ;  the 
upper  letters  seeming  to  have  only  a  smarter^ 
brisker  appulse  of  the  organs  than  the  lower  j 
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which  may  not  improperly  be  distinguished  by  i 
sharp  and  flat.  The  most  marking  distinction 
between  them  will  be  found  to  be  a  sort  of 
guttural  murmur,  which  precedes  the  latter 
letters  when  we  wish  to  pronounce  them  for- 
cibly, but  not  the  former.  Thus,  if  we  close 
the  lips,  and  put  the  finger  on  them  to  keep 
them  shut,  and  strive  to  pronounce  (he  p,  no 
sound  at  all  will  be  heard  ;  but  in  striving  to 
pronounce  the  b  we  shall  find  a  murmuring 
sound  from  the  throat,  which  seems  the  com- 
mencement of  the  letter ;  and  if  we  do  but 
stop  the  breath  by  the  appulse  of  the  organs, 
in  order  to  pronounce  with  greater  force,  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

43.  This  difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
consonants  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived 
in  the  s  and  z  than  in  any  other  of  the  letters ; 
the  former  is  sounded  by  the  simple  issue  of 
the  breath  between  the  teeth,  without  any  vi- 
bration of  it  in  the  throat,  and  may  be  called 
a  hissing  sound;  while  the  latter  cannot  be 
formed  without  generating  a  sound  in  the 
throat,  which  may  be  called  a  vocal  sound. 
The  upper  rank  of  letters,  therefore,  may  be 
called  breathing  consonants ;  and  the  lower, 
vocal  ones. 

44.  These  observations  premised,  we  may 
proceed  to  describe  the  organic  formation  of 
each  letter. 

45.  P  and  B  are  formed  by  closing  the  lips 
till  the  breath  is  collected,  and  then  letting  it 
issue  by  forming  the  vowel  e. 

46.  F  and  F  are  formed  by  pressing  the 
upper  teeth  upon  the  under  lip,  and  sounding 
the  vowel  e  before  the  former  and  after  the 
latter  of  these  letters. 

47.  T  and  D  are  formed  by  pressing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth, 
and  then  separating  them,  by  pronouncing  the 
vowel  e. 

48.  S  and  Z  are  formed  by  placing  the 
tongue  in  the  same  position  as  in  T  and  D, 
but  not  so  close  to  the  gums  as  to  stop  the 
breath  :  a  space  is  left  between  the  tongue  and 
the  palate  for  the  breath  to  issue,  which  forms 
the  hissing  and  buzzing  sound  of  these  letters. 

49.  SJi  heard  in  7niision,  and  z/i  in  evasion, 
are  formed  in  the  same  seat  of  sound  as  s  and 
z;  but  in  the  former,  the  tongue  is  drawn  a 
little  inwards,  and  at  a  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  palate,  which  occasions  a  fuller 
effusion  of  breath  from  the  hollow  of  the 
mouth,  than  in  the  latter,  which  are  formed 
nearer  the  teeth. 

50.  TH  in  thiyik,  and  the  same  letters  in 
that,  are  formed  by  protruding  the  tongue  be- 
tween the  fore  teeth,  pressing  it  against  the 
upper  teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour- 
ing to  sound  the  s  or  z;  the  former  letter  to 
sound  th  in  think,  and  the  latter  to  sound  Ih 
in  thai. 

51.  K  and  G  hard  are  formed  by  pressing 
the  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  near  the  throat,  and  separating  them 
a  little  smartly  to  form  the  first,  and  more 
gently  to  form  the  last  of  these  letters. 

52.  CH  in  chair,  and  J  in  jail,  are  formed 
by  pressing  t  to  sh,  and  d  to  zli. 

53.  M  is  formed  by  closing  the  lips,  as  in  P 
and  B,  and  letting  the  voice  issue  by  the  nose. 

54.  A'^is  formed  by  resting  the  tongue  in 


the  same  position  as  in  T  or  D,  and  breathing 
through  the  nose,  with  the  mouth  open. 

55.  L  is  formed  by  nearly  the  same  position 
of  the  organs  as  t  and  d,  but  more  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  which  is  brought  a  little  for- 
warder to  the  teeth,  while  the  breath  issues 
from  the  mouth. 

5S.  R  is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  nearly 
in  the  position  of  t,  but  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  palate  as  suffers  it  to  jar  against  it, 
when  the  breath  is  propelled  from  the  throat  to 
the  mouth. 

57.  iVG  in  ring,  sing,  &c.  is  formed  in  the 
same  seat  of  sound  as  g  hard ;  but  while  the 
middle  of  the  tongue  presses  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  as  in  G,  the  voice  passes  principally 
through  the  nose,  as  in  iV. 

58.  Y  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the 
organs  in  the  position  of  e,  and  squeezing  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
produces  ee,  which  is  equivalent  to  initial  y.  (36) 

69.  JF  consonant  is  formed  by  placing  the 
organs  in  the  position  of  oo,  described  under 
u,  and  closing  the  lips  a  little  more,  in  order 
to  propel  the  breath  upon  the  succeeding  vowel 
which  it  articulates. 

60.  In  this  sketch  of  the  formation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  consonants,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve on  how  few  radical  principles  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  combination  in  language  de- 
pends. It  is  with  some  degree  of  wonder  we 
perceive  that  the  slightest  aspiration,  the  almost 
insensible  inflection  of  nearly  similar  sounds, 
often  generate  the  most  different  and  opposite 
meanings,  in  this  view  of  nature,  as  in  every 
other,  we  find  uniformity  and  variety  very 
conspicuous.  The  single  Jiat,  at  first  impress- 
ed on  the  chaos,  seems  to  operate  on  lan- 
guages;  which,  from  the  simplicity  and  pau- 
city of  their  pnnciples,  and  the  extent  and 
power  of  their  combinations,  prove  the  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  omnipotence  of  their  origin. 

61.  This  analogical  association  of  sounds  is 
not  only  curious,  but  useful :  it  gives  us  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  powers  of  the  letters ; 
and,  from  the  small  number  that  are  radically 
different,  enables  us  to  see  the  rules  on  which 
their  varieties  depend :  it  discovers  to  us  the 
genius  and  propensities  of  several  languages 
and  dialects,  and,  when  authority  is  silent, 
enables  us  to  decide  agreeably  to  analogy. 

62.  The  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants 
thus  enumerated  and  defined,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  ascertain  their  different  powers,  as  they 
are  differently  associated  with  each  other,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  those 
distinctions  of  sound  in  the  same  vowels  which 
express  their  quantity  as  long  or  short,  or  their 
quality  as  open  or  close,  or  slender  and  broad. 
This  will  appear  the  more  necessary,  as  these 
distinctions  so  frequently  occur  in  describing 
the  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  as  they  are  not 
unfrequently  used  with  too  little  precision  by 
most  writers  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  VoweU. 

63.  The  first  distinction  of  sound  that  seems 
to  obtrude  itself  upon  us  when  we  utter  the 
vowels,  is  a  long  and  a  short  sound  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  time  taken 
up  in  pronouncing  them.  This  distinction  is 
so  obvious  as  to  have  been  adopted  in  all  Ian- 
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giiages,  and  is  that  to  which  we  annex  clearer 
ideas  than  to  any  other  ;  and  though  the  short 
sounds  of  some  vowels  have  not  in  our  lan- 
guage been  classed,  with  sufScient  accuracy, 
with  their  parent  long  ones,  yet  this  has  bred 
but  little  confusion,  as  vowels  long  and  short 
are  always  sufficiently  distinguishable;  and  the 
nice  appropriation  of  short  sounds  to  their  spe- 
cific long  ones  is  not  necessary  to  our  convey- 
ing what  sound  we  mean,  when  the  letter  to 
which  we  apply  these  sounds  is  known,  and  its 
power  agreed  upon. 

64.  The  next  distinction  of  vowels  into  their 
specific  sounds,  which  seems  to  be  the  most 
generally  adopted,  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  different  apertures  of  the  mouth  in  forming 
them.  It  is  certainly  very  natural,  when  we 
have  so  many  more  simple  sounds  than  we  have 
characters  by  which  to  express  them,  to  distin- 
guish them  by  that  which  seems  tlieir  organic 
definition  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  vowels  de- 
nominated by  the  French,  oiivert  and  ferine  ; 
by  the  Italians,  aperto  and  chiuso ;  and  by  the 
English,  open  and  shut. 

65.  But  whatever  propriety  there  may  be  in 
the  use  of  these  terms  in  other  languages,  it  is 
certain  they  must  be  used  with  caution  in  Eng- 
lish, for  fear  of  confounding  them  with  long 
and  short.  Dr  Johnson  and  other  gramma- 
rians call  the  a  in  father  the  open  a  ;  which 
may,  indeed,  distinguish  it  from  the  slender  a 
in  paper;  but  not  from  the  broad  a  in  water, 
which  is  still  more  open.  Each  of  these  letters 
has  a  short  sound,  which  may  be  called  a  shut 
sound;  but  the  long  sound  cannot  be  so  pro- 
perly denominated  open,  as  more  or  less  broad ; 
that  is,  the  c  in  pajyer,  the  slender  sound; 
the  a  in  father,  the  broadish  or  middle  sound  ; 
and  the  a  in  water,  the  broad  sound.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  o.  This  letter 
has  three  long  sounds,  heard  in  mote,  note, 
nor ;  which  graduate  from  slender  to  broad- 
ish, and  broad,  like  the  a.  The  t  also  in 
mine,  may  be  called  the  broad  z,  and  that  in 
macldne,  the  slender  i ;  though  each  of  them 
is  equally  long  ;  and  though  these  vowels  that 
are  long  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  op:-n, 
according  to  the  different  apertures  of  the 
mouth  in  forming  them,  yet  the  short  vowels 
cannot  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  shut :  for  as 
short  always  implies  shut,  (except  in  verse) 
though  long  does  not  always  imply  open,  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  long  and 
open,  and  close  and  shut,  when  we  speak  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  vowels.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  all  vowels  either  terminate  a 
syllable,  or  are  united  with  a  consonant.  In 
the  first  case,  if  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable, 
the  vowel  is  long,  though  it  may  not  be  open  : 
in  the  second  case,  where  a  syllable  is  termi- 
nated by  a  consonant,  except  that  consonant 
be  r,  whether  the  accent  be  on  the  syllable 
or  not,  tiie  vowel  has  its  short  sound,  which, 
compared  with  its  long  one,  may  be  called 
shut :  but  as  no  vowel  can  be  said  to  be  shut 
that  is  not  joined  to  a  consonant,  all  vowels 
that  end  syllables  may  be  said  to  be  open, 
whether  the  accent  be  on  them  or  not  (5.50) 
(551). 

66.  But  though  the  terms  long  and  short, 
as  applied  to  vowels,  are  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood, an  accurate  car  will  easily  perceive 


tVit  these  terms  do  not  always  mean  the  long 
u-.d  short  sounds  of  the  respective  vowels  to 
which  they  are  applied  ;  for  if  we  choose  to  be 
directed  by  the  ear,  in  denominating  vowels 
long  or  short,  we  must  certainly  give  these 
appellations  to  those  sounds  only  which  have 
exactly  the  same  radical  tone,  and  differ  only 
in  the  long  or  short  emission  of  that  tone. 
Thus  measuring  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  by 
this  scale,  we  shall  find  that  the  long  i  and  i/ 
have  properly  no  short  sounds  but  such  as  seem 
essentially  distinct  from  their  long  ones ;  and 
that  the  short  sound  of  these  vowels  is  no 
other  than  the  short  sound  of  e,  which  is  the 
latter  letter  in  the  composition  of  the  diph- 
thongs (37). 

(i7.  The  same  want  of  correspondence  in 
classing  the  long  and  short  vowels  we  find  in 
a,  e,  0,  and  it ;  for  as  the  e  in  theme  does  not 
find  its  short  sound  in  the  same  letter  in  them, 
but  in  the  i  in  him ;  so  the  e  in  them  must  de- 
scend a  step  lower  into  the  province  of  a  for 
its  long  sound  in  tame.  'I'he  a  in  carry  is  not 
the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  but  of  that 
in  car,  father,  &c.  as  the  short  broad  sound 
of  the  a  in  luant,  is  the  true  abbreviation  of 
that  in  ivall.  The  sound  of  o  in  dim,  gone, 
&c.  is  exactly  correspondent  to  the  a  in  sivan, 
and  finds  its  long  sound  in  the  a  in  wall,  or 
the  diphthong  aw  in  dawn,  lawn,  &c. ;  while 
the  short  sound  of  the  o  in  tone,  is  nearly  that 
of  the  same  letter  in  ton,  (a  weight)  and  cor- 
responding with  vrhat  is  generally  called  the 
short  sound  of  u  in  tun,  gun,  &c.  as  the  long 
sound  of  u  in  pule,  must  find  its  short  sound 
in  the  u  in  pull,  bull,  &c.  ;  for  this  vowel,  like 
the  i  audi/,  being  a  diphthong,  its  short  sound 
is  formed  from  the  latter  part  of  the  letter 
equivalent  to  double  o ;  as  the  word  pule,  if 
spelled  according  to  the  sound,  might  be  writ- 
ten peoole. 

CS.  Another  observation  preparatory  to  a 
consideration  of  the  various  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants  seems  to  be  the  influ- 
ence of  the  accent ;  as  the  accent  or  stress 
which  is  laid  upon  certain  syllables  has  so  ob- 
vious an  effect  upon  tiie  sounds  of  the  letters, 
that  unless  we  take  accent  into  the  account, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  reason  rightly  upon 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  Elements  of 
Speech. 

Of  the  Injiuence  of  Accent  on  the  Sounds  of 
tiie  Letters. 

69.  It  may  be  first  observed,  that  the  exer- 
tion of  the  organs  of  speech  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  accent  or  stress,  has  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  preserve  the  letters  in  their  pure  and 
uniform  sound,  while  the  relaxation  or  feeble- 
ness which  succeeds  the  accent,  as  naturally 
suffers  the  letters  to  slide  into  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sound  a  little  easier  to  the  organs  of 
pronunciation.  Thus,  the  first  a  in  cabbage  is 
pronounced  distinctly  with  the  true  sound  of 
that  letter,  while  the  second  a  goes  into  an 
obscure  sound  bordering  on  the  i  short,  the 
slenderest  of  all  sounds ;  so  that  cabbage  and 
village  have  the  a  in  the  last  syllable  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  c  and  i  in  the  last 
syllables  of  college  and  vestige. 

70.  In  the  same  manner  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  and 
y  coming  before  r,  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
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lable,  go  into  an  obscure  sound  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  short  u,  that  if  the  accent 
were  carefully  kept  upon  the  first  syllables  of 
liar.  Her,  elixir,  mayor,  marti/r,  &c.  these 
words,  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the 
sound  of  their  last  syllables,  might  all  be 
written  and  pronounced  lieur,  lieur,  elixur, 
tnayur,  martur,  &c. 

71.  The  consonants  also  are  no  less  altered 
in  their  sound  by  the  position  of  the  accent 
than  the  vowels.  The  k  and  s  in  the  compo- 
sition of  X,  when  the  accent  is  on  them,  in 
exercise,  execute,  &c.  preserve  their  strong 
pure  sound ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable,  in  exact,  exonerate,  &c.  these 
letters  slide  into  the  duller  and  weaker  sounds 
of  g  and  z,  which  are  easier  to  the  organs  of 
pronunciation.  Hence  not  only  the  soft  c  and 
the  i  go  into  sh,  but  even  the  /,  before  a  diph- 
thong, slides  into  the  same  letters  when  the 
stress  is  on  the  preceding  syllable.  Thus,  in 
society  and  satiety  the  c  and  t  preserve  their 
pure  sound,  because  the  syllables  ci  and  ti 
have  the  accent  on  them  ;  but  in  social  and 
satiate  these  syllables  come  after  the  stress, 
and  from  the  feebleness  of  their  situation  na- 
turally fall  into  the  shorter  and  easier  sound, 
as  If  written  sashial  and  sashiate.  See  the 
word  Satiety. 

A. 

72.  A  has  three  long  sounds  and  two  short 
ones. 

73.  The  first  sound  of  the  first  letter  in  our 
alphabet  is  that  which  among  the  English  is 
its  name.  ( See  the  letter  A  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Dictionary. )  This  is  what  is  called,  by 
most  grammarians,  its  slender  sound,  (35) 
(65)  ;  we  find  it  in  the  words  lade,  spade,  trade, 
&c.  In  the  diphthong  ai  we  have  exactly  the 
same  sound  of  this  letter,  as  in  j)ain,  gain, 
slain,  &c.  and  sometimes  in  the  diphthong  ea, 
as  bear,  swear,  pear,  &c.  ;  nay,  twice  we  find 
it,  contrary  to  every  rule  of  pronunciation,  in 
the  words  where  and  there,  and  once  in  the 
anomalous  diphthong  ao  in  gaol.  It  exactly 
corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  French  e  in 
the  beginning  of  the  words  ^tre  and  tele. 

74-.  The  long  slender  a  is  generally  produced 
by  a  silent  e  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  which  e 
not  only  keeps  one  single  intervening  conso- 
nant from  shortening  the  preceding  vowel, 
but  sometimes  two  :  thus  we  find  the  mute  e 
makes  of  rag,  rage,  and  very  improperly  keeps 
the  a  open  even  in  range,  change,  &c.  ;  (see 
Change)  hat,  with  the  mute  e,  becomes  hate, 
and  the  a  continues  open,  and  perhaps  some- 
what longer  in  haste,  waste,  paste,  &c.  though 
it  must  be  confessed  this  seems  the  privilege 
only  of  a;  for  the  other  vowels  contract  be- 
fore the  consonants  ng  in  revenge,  cringe, 
plunge ;  and  the  ste  in  our  language  is  pre- 
ceded by  no  other  vowel  but  this.  Every 
consonant  but  n  shortens  every  vowel  but  a, 
when  soft  g  and  e  silent  succeed;  as,  bilge, 
badge,  hinge,  spnnge,  &c. 

75.  Hence  we  may  establish  this  general 
rule  :  A  has  the  long,  open,  slender  sound, 
when  followed  by  a  single  consonant,  and  e 
nmte,  as  lade,  made,  fade,  &c.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions seem  to  be,  have,  are,  gape,  and  bade, 
the  past  time  of  (o  bid. 


76.  A  has  the  same  sound  when  ending  an 
accented  syllable,  as,  pa-per,  ta-per,  spec-ta- 
tor.  The  only  exceptions  are,/a-ther,  master, 
wa-ter. 

77.  As  the  short  sound  of  the  long  slender 
a  is  not  found  under  the  same  character,  but 
in  the  short  e  (as  may  be  perceived  by  com- 
paring male  and  met,)  (67)  we  proceed  to  do- 
lineate  the  second  sound  of  this  vowel,  which 
is  that  heard  m  father,  and  is  called  by  some 
the  open  sound  •  (34)  but  this  can  never  distm- 
guish  it  from  the  deeper  sound  of  the  a  in  all, 
ball,  &c.  which  is  still  more  open  :  by  some  it 
is  styled  the  middle  sound  of  a,  as  between  the 
a  in  pale,  and  that  in  wall :  it  answers  nearly 
to  the  Italian  a  in  Toscann,  Bomana,  &c.  or 
to  the  final  a  in  the  naturalized  Greek  words, 
papa  and  Tnam,ma ;  and  in  baa ;  the  word 
adopted  in  almost  all  languages  to  express  the 
cry  of  sheep.  We  seldom  find  the  long  sound 
or  this  letter  in  our  language,  except  in  mo- 
nosyllables ending  with  r,  as  Jar,  inr,  mar, 
&c.  and  in  the  word  father.  There  are 
certain  words  from  the  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  languages,  such  as  lumbago,  bravado, 
tornado,  camlvido,  farrago,  &c.  which  are 
sometimes  heard  with  this  sound  of  a  ;  but 
except  in  bravo,  heard  chiefly  at  the  theatres, 
the  English  sound  of  a  is  preferable  in  all 
these  words. 

78.  The  long  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian 
a  is  always  found  before  r  in  monosyllables, 
as  car,  far,  mar,  &c. ;  before  the  liquids  Im  ; 
whether  the  latter  only  be  pronounced,  as  in 
psalm,  or  both,  as  in  psalmist :  sometimes 
before  If,  and  Ive,  as  calf,  half,  ealve,  halve, 
salve,  &c.  ;  and,  lastly,  before  the  sharp  as- 
pirated dental  tk  in  bath,  path,  lath,  &c.  and 
in  the  word  fatlier  :  this  sound  of  the  a  was 
formerly  more  than  at  present  found  before  the 
nasal  liquid  n,  especially  when  succeeded  by  c, 
t,  or  d,  as  dance,  glance,  lance,  France,  chance, 
prance,  grant,  plant,  slant,  slarider,  &c. 

79.  The  hissing  consonant  s  was  likewise  a 
sign  of  this  sound  of  the  a,  whether  doubled, 
"&S  in  glass,  grass,  lass,  &c.  or  accompanied 
by  t,  as  in  last,  fast,  vast,  &c.  ;  but  this  pro- 
nunciation of  a  seems  to  have  been  for  some 
years  advancing  to  the  short  sound  of  this  let- 
ter, as  heard  in  hand,  land,  grand,  8iC.  and 
pronouncing  the  a  in  after,  ansiver,  basket, 
plant,  mast,  &c.  as  long  as  in  half,  calf,  &c. 
borders  very  closely  on  vulgarity  :  it  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  a  before  n  in  mo- 
nosyllables, and  at  the  end  of  words,  was  an- 
ciently written  with  m  after  it,  and  so  probably 
pronounced  as  broad  as  the  German  a  ;  for  Dr 
Johnson  observes,  "  Many  words  pronounced 
with  a  broad  were  ancientiy  written  with  av, 
as  saidt,  viaull ;  and  we  still  write  fault,  vault. 
This  was  probably  the  Saxon  sound,  for  it  is 
yet  retained  in  the  northern  dialects,  and  in  the 
rustic  pronunciation,  as  maun  for  man,  haund 
for  hand."  But  since  the  ?t  has  vanished,  the 
a  has  been  gradually  pronounced  slenderer  and 
shorter,  till  now  almost  every  vestige  of  the 
ancient  orthography  seems  lost ;  though  the 
termination  mand  in  command,  demand,  &c. 
formerly  written  commaund,  demaund,  still 
retains  the  long  sound  inviolably.* 
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80.  As  the  mute  /  in  calm,  psalm,  calf, 
half,  &c.  seems  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  this 
letter,  so  the  abbreviation  of  some  words  by 
apostrophe  seems  to  have  the  same  effect. 
Thus  when,  by  impatience,  that  grand  cor- 
rupter of  manners  as  well  as  language,  the  no 
is  cut  out  of  the  word  cannot,  and  the  two 
syllables  reduced  to  one,  we  find  the  a  length- 
ened to  the  Italian  or  middle  a,  as,  can7iot, 
can't;  have  not,  han't;  shall  not,  shan't,  &c. 
This  is  no  more  than  what  the  Latin  language 
is  subject  to;  it  being  a  known  rule  in  that 
tongue,  that  when,  by  composition  or  other- 
wise, two  short  syllables  become  one,  that 
syllable  is  almost  always  long,  as  alius  has 
the  penultimate  long  because  it  comes  from 
aliius,  and  the  two  short  vowels  in  coago  be- 
come one  long  vowel  in  cogo,  &c. 

81.  The  short  sound  of  the  middle  or  Italian 
a,  which  is  generally  confounded  with  the 
short  sound  of  the  slender  a,  is  the  sound  of 
this  vowel  in  ma7i,  pan,  tan,  mat,  hat,  &c. 
We  generally  find  this  sound  before  any  two 
successive  consonants  (those  excepted  in  the 
foregoing  remarks),  and  even  when  it  comes 
before  an  r,  if  a  vowel  follow,  or  the  r  be 
doubled ;  for  if  this  consonant  be  doubled,  in 
order  to  produce  another  syllable,  the  long 
sound  becomes  short,  as  mar,  marry ;  car, 
carry,  &c.  where  we  find  the  monosyllable  has 
the  long,  and  the  dissyllable  the  short  sound  ; 
but  if  a  come  before  r,  followed  by  another 
consonant,  it  has  its  long  sound,  as  in  part, 
partial,  &c. 

82.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  ad- 
jectives derived  from  substantives  ending  in  r ; 
for  in  this  case  the  a  continues  long,  as  in  the 
primitive.  Thus  the  a  in  starry,  or  full  of 
stars,  is  as  long  as  in  star ;  and  the  a  in  the 
adjective  tarry,  or  besmeared  with  tar,  is  as 
Imig  as  in  the  substantive  tar,  though  short  in 
the  word  tarry,  to  stay. 

83.  The  third  long  sound  of  a  is  that  which 
we  more  immediately  derive  from  our  mater- 
nal language,  the  Saxon,  but  which  at  present 
we  use  less  than  any  other :  this  is  the  a  in 

fall,  ball,  i^all,  (33) :  we  find  a  correspondent 
sound  to  this  a  in  the  diphthongs  au  and  aw, 
as  laiul,  law,  saw,  &c.  ;  though  it  must  here  be 
rioted,  that  we  have  improved  upon  our  Ger- 
man parent,  by  giving  a  broader  sound  to  this 
letter,  in  these  words,  than  the  Germans  them- 
selves would  do,  were  they  to  pronounce 
them. 

Si.  The  long  sound  of  the  deep  broad  Ger- 
man a  is  produced  by  II  after  it,  as  in  all, 
wall,  call ;  or,  indeed,  by  one  I,  and  any  other 
consonant,  except  the  mute  labials,  p,  b,  f, 


been  favoured  with  some  very  elaborate  and  judicious  observations 
on  English  pronunciation  by  Mr  Smith,  in  a  Scheme  of  a  French 
and  KtiRlish  Dictionary.  In  this  work  he  departs  frequently  from 
my  judgment,  and  iiarticutarly  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
a,  when  succeeded  oy  ss^  si,  or  n,  and  another  consonant,  as  pait, 
last,  chance.  Sec.  to  which  he  annexes  the  long  sound  of  u  in/a/Afr. 
That  this  was  the  sound  formerly,  is  highly  probable,  from  its 
being  still  the  sound  given  it  by  the  vulgar,  who  are  generally  the 
last  to  alter  the  common  pronunciation  ;  but  that  the  short  a  in 
these  words  is  now  the  general  pronunciation  of  the  polite  and 
learned  world,  seems  to  be  candidly  acknowledged  by  Mr  Smith 
himself;  and  as  every  correct  ear  would  be  disgusted  at  giving  the 
a  in  these  words  the  full  sound  of  a  \n  father,  any  middle  sound 
ought  to  be  discountenanced,  as  tending  to  render  thepronuncia 
tion  of  a  language  obscure  and  indelinite,  nC3). 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  classes  «i//,  vnti/', />a/m, and  co/m, 
as  hiving  the  same  sound  of  a  ',  and  aunt,  as  having  the  same 
deep  sound,  as  audience,  uulh>ir,  taw,  sanj,  draw,  &c. 


and  V,  as  salt,  bald,  false,  falchion,  falcon,  &c. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rufe  are  generally  words 
from  the  Arabic  and  Latin  languages,  as  Alps, 
Albion,  asphaltic,  falcated,  salve,  calculate, 
amalgamate,  Alcoran,  and  Alfred,  &c.  the  two 
last  of  which  may  be  considered  as  ancient 
proper  names,  which  have  been  frequently  la- 
tinized, and  by  this  means  have  acquired  a 
slenderer  sound  of  a.  'I'his  rule,  however, 
must  be  understood  of  such  syllables  only  as 
have  the  accent  on  them :  for  when  al,  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  is  in  the  first  syllable  of 
a  word,  having  the  accent  on  the  second,  it  is 
then  pronounced  as  in  the  first  syllables  of 
al-ley,  val-ley,  &c.  as  alternate,  balsamic,  fal- 
cade,  falcation,  &c.  Our  modern  orthogra- 
phy, which  has  done  its  utmost  to  perplex  pro- 
nunciation, has  made  it  necessary  to  observe, 
that  every  word  compounded  of  a  monosylla- 
ble with  //,  as  albeit,  also,  almost,  doivnfall, 
&c.  must  be  pronounced  as  if  the  two  liquids 
were  still  remaining,  notwithstanding  our 
word-menders  have  wisely  taken  one  way,  to 
the  destruction  both  of  sound  and  etymology ; 
for,  as  Rlr  Elphinston  shrewdly  observes, 
"  Every  reader,  young  and  old,  must  now  be 
so  sagacious  an  analyst  as  to  discern  at  once 
not  only  what  are  compounds  and  what  are 
their  simples,  but  that  al  in  composition  is 
equal  to  all  out  of  it ;  or  in  other  words,  that 
it  is   both   what  it  is,  and  what  it  is  not." — 

Prin.  Eng.  Language,  vol.  I.  page  60 See 

No.  406. 

85.  The  w  has  a  peculiar  quality  of  broad- 
ening this  letter,  even  when  prepositive :  this 
is  always  the  effect,  except  when  the  vowel  is 
closed  by  the  sharp  or  flat  guttural  k  or  g,  x, 
ng,  nk,  or  the  sharp  labial  _/,  as  wax,  waft, 
thwack,  twang,  tivank :  thus  we  pronounce 
the  a  broad,  though  short  in  ivad,  wan,  want, 
leas,  what,  SiC.  and  though  other  letters  suffer 
the  a  to  alter  its  sound  before  //,  when  one  of 
these  letters  goes  to  the  formation  of  the  latter 
syllable,  as  tall,  tal-low ;  hall,  hal-low ;  call, 
cal-lotv,  &c.  yet  we  see  w  preserve  the  sound 
of  this  vowel  before  a  single  consonant,  as 
wal-low,  swal-low,  &c. 

86.  The  q  including  the  sound  of  the  ?<•,  and 
being  no  more  than  this  letter  preceded  by  k, 
ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  broaden  every 
a  it  goes  before,  like  the  iv ;  thus  quantity 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  kwonlity, 
viX\A  quality  should,  rhyme  with  jollity ;  instead 
of  which  we  frequently  hear  the  w  robbed  of 
its  rights  in  its  proxy  ;  and  quality  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  rhyme  with  legality ;  while  to 
rhyme  quantity,  according  to  this  affected 
mode  of  pronouncing  it,  we  must  coin  such 
words  as  pla7ilily  a.nd  conso7uintily.  The  a  in 
quaver  and  equator  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  from  the  preponderancy  of  another  which 
requires  a,  ending  a  syllable  under  the  accent, 
to  have  the  slender  sound  of  that  letter  ;  to 
which  rule,  father,  master,  and  irater,  and, 
perhaps,  quadrant,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

87.  The  short  sound  of  this  broad  a  is  heard 
when  it  is  preceded  by  u',  and  succeeded  by  a 
single  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  as  wal- 
low, swal-low,  &c.  or  by  two  consonants  in 
the  same  syllable,  as  umnt,  ivast,  wasp,  &c. 
but  when  /  or  r  is  one  of  the  consonants,  the 
a  becomes  long,  as  walk,  swarm,  &c. 
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88.  But  besides  the  long  and  short  sounds 
common  to  all  the  vowels,  there  is  a  certain 
transient  indistinct  pronunciation  of  some  of 
them,  when  they  are  not  accented,  that  can- 
not be  so  easily  settled :  when  the  accent  is 
not  upion  it,  no  vowel  is  more  apt  to  run  into 
this  imperfect  sound  than  the  o  ;  thus,  the 
particle  a  before  participles,  in  the  phrases 
a-going,  a-walking,  a-shooting,  &c.  seems, 
says  JJr  Lowth,  to  be  the  true  and  genuine 
preposition  on,  a  little  disguised  by  familiar 
use  and  quick  pronunciation  :  the  same  indis- 
tinctness, from  rapidity  and  coincidence  of 
sound,  has  confounded  the  pronunciation  of 
this  mutilated  preposition  to  the  ear,  in  the 
different  questions,  what's  o'clock,  when  we 
would  know  the  hour,  and  what's  a  clock; 
when  we  would  have  the  description  of  that 
horary  machine ;  and  if  the  accent  be  kept 
strongly  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  to- 
lerable, as  it  always  ought  to  be,  we  find 
scarcely  any  distinguishable  difference  to  the 
ear,  if  we  substitute  u  or  o  instead  of  a  in  the 
penultimate  syllable.  Thus,  tolerable,  tolera- 
ble, toleruble,  are  exactly  the  same  word  to  the 
ear,  if  pronounced  without  premeditation  or 
transposing  the  accent,  for  the  real  purpose  of 
distinction  ;  and  inwards,  outwards,  &c.  might, 
with  respect  to  sound,  be  spelt  inwurds,  otit- 
tvurds,  &c.  Thus,  the  word  man,  when  not 
under  the  accent,  might  be  written  mun  in 
7iobleman,  husbandman,  woman ;  and  tertian 
and  quartan,  tertiun  and  quartun,  &c.  The 
same  observation  will  hold  good  in  almost 
every  final  syllable  where  a  is  not  accented, 
as  medal,  dial,  giant,  bias,  &c.  defiance,  tem- 
perance, &c. ;  but  when  the  final  syllable  ends 
in  age,  ate,  or  ace,  the  a  goes  into  a  somewhat 
different  sound.     See  (90)  and  (91). 

89.  There  is  a  corrupt,  but  a  received  pro- 
nunciation of  this  letter  in  the  words  ani/, 
many,  Thames,  where  the  a  sounds  like  short 
e,  as  if  written  enny,  menny.  Terns.  Catch, 
among  Londoners,  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  Ketch ;  and  says,  the  third  person  of  the 
verb  to  say,  has,  among  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms,  de- 
generated into  sez,  rhyming  v/ith  fez. 

90.  The  a  goes  into  a  sound  approaching  the 
short  7,  in  the  numerous  termination  in  age, 
when  the  accent  is  not  on  it,  as  cabbage,  vil- 
lage, courage,  &c.  and  are  pronounced  nearly 
as  if  written  cabbige,  villige,  cnurige,  &c.  Ihe 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  chiefly  among  words 
of  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  first ; 
these  seem  to  be  the  following :  Adage,  ]tre- 
sage,  scutage,  hemorrhage,  vassalage,  carcUage, 
guidage,  jmcitage,  mucilage,  cartilage,  pupilage, 
orphanage,  villanage,  ajr]mnage,  concubinage, 
baronage,  j>atronaqe,  parsonage,  jtersonage,  equi- 
page, ossifrage,  saxifrage,  umpirage,  embassage, 
tiermitage,  heritage,  parentage,  messuage. 

91.  The  a  in  the  numerous  termination  ate, 
when  the  accent  is  on  it,  is  pronounced  some- 
what differently  in  different  words.  If  the 
word  be  a  substantive,  or  an  adjective,  the  a 
seems  to  be  shorter  than  when  it  is  a  verb  : 
thus  a  good  ear  will  discover  a  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  this  letter,  in  delicate  and  de- 
dicale ;    in    climate,    jrrimale,   and    idtimale ; 


and  the  verbs  to  adculate,  to  regtilute,  and 
to  sjKculate,  where  we  find  the  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives have  the  a  considerably  shorter  than 
the  verbs.  Innate,  however,  preserves  the  a 
as  long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it :  but  the 
unaccented  terminations  in  ace,  whether  nouns 
or  verbs,  have  the  a  so  short  and  obscure  as  to 
be  nearly  similar  to  the  u  in  tis ;  thus,  palace, 
solace,  menace,  pinnace,  populace,  might,  with- 
out any  great  departure  from  their  common 
sound,  be  written  pallus,  soUus,  &c.  while  yi/r- 
nace  almost  changes  the  a  into  i,  and  might 
be  written/Mrniss. 

92.  When  the  a  is  preceded  by  the  gutturals, 
hard  g  or  c,  it  is,  in  polite  pronunciation,  sof- 
tened by  the  intervention  of  a  sound  like  e,  so 
that  card,  cart,  guard,  regard,  are  pronounced 
like  ke-ard,  ke-art,  ghe-ard,  re-ghe-ard.  When 
the  a  is  pronounced  short,  as  in  the  first  syllable 
of  candle,  gander,  &c.  the  interposition  of  the 
e  is  very  perceptible,  and  indeed  unavoidable  : 
for  though  we  can  pronounce  guard  and  cart 
without  interposing  the  e,  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  garrison  and  carriage  in  the  same 
manner.  This  sound  of  the  a  is  taken  notice 
of  in  Steele's  Grammar,  page  49.  Nay,  Ben 
Jonson  remarks  the  same  sound  of  this  letter, 
which  proves  that  it  is  not  the  offspring  of  the 
present  day,  (160)  ;  and  1  have  the  satisfaction 
to  find  Mr  Smith,  a  very  accurate  inquirer 
into  the  subject,  entirely  of  my  opinion.  But 
the  sound  of  the  a,  which  1  have  found  the 
most  difl[icult  to  appreciate,  is  that  where  it 
ends  the  syllable,  either  immediately  before  or 
after  the  accent.  We  cannot  give  it  any  of  its 
three  open  sounds  without  hurting  the  ear ; 
thus,  in  pronouncing  the  words  abound  and 
diadem.,  ay-bound,  ab-bound,  and  aw-bound ; 
di-ay-dem,  di-ah-dem,  and  di-aw-dem,  are  all 
improper ;  but  giving  the  a  the  second,  or 
Italian  sound,  as  ah-bound  and  di-nh-dem, 
seems  the  least  so.  For  which  reason  I  have, 
like  Mr  Sheridan,  adopted  the  short  sound  of 
this  letter  to  mark  this  unaccented  a  :  but  if 
the  unaccented  a  be  final,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  any  word  purely  English,  it  then  seems 
to  approach  still  nearer  to  the  Italian  a  in  the 
last  syllable  of  papa,  and  to  the  a  in  father, 
as  may  be  heard  in  the  deliberate  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  words  idea,  Africa,  Delta,  &c.  (88). 
See  the  letter  A  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

E. 

93.  The  first  sound  of  e  is  that  which  it  has 
when  lengthened  by  the  mute  e  final,  as  in 
glebe,  theme,  &c.  or  when  it  ends  a  syllable 
with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  se-cre-lion,  ad-he- 
sion,  &c.  (36). 

94.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the 
words  where  and  there,  in  which  the  first  e  is 
pronounced  like  a,  as  if  written  trhare,  thare ; 
and  the  auxiliary  verb  ivere,  where  the  e  has 
its  short  sound,  as  if  written  xverr,  rhjTTiing 
with  the  last  syllable  of  prc-fer  ;  and  ere  (be- 
fore), which  sounds  like  air.  When  there  is 
in  composition  in  the  word  therefore,  the  e  is 
generally  shortened,  as  in  were,  but  in  my 
opinion  improperly. 

95.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  that  heard  in 
bed, fed,  red,  wed,  &c.  'I'his  sound  before  r  is 
apt  to  slide  into  short  u;  and  we  sometimes 
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hear  mercy  sounded  as  if  written  murcy  :  but 
this,  though  very  near,  is  not  the  exact  sound. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

96.  The  e  at  the  end  of  the  monosyllables 
be,  he,  me,  we,  is  pronounced  ee,  as  if  written 
bee,  liee,  &c.  It  is  silent  at  the  end  of  words 
purely  English,  but  is  pronounced  distinctly  at 
the  end  of  some  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, as  epitome,  simile,  calastroplte,  ajms- 
trophe,  &c. 

97.  The  first  e  in  the  poetic  contractions, 
e'er  and  ne'er,  is  pronounced  like  a,  as  if 
written  air  and  uair. 

98.  The  e  in  her  is  pronounced  nearly  like 
short  u  ;  and  as  we  hear  it  in  the  unaccented 
terminations  of  writer,  reader,  &c.  pronounced 
as  if  written  writur,  readur,  where  we  may 
observe  that  the  r  being  only  a  jar,  and  not  a 
definite  and  distinct  articulation  like  the  other 
consonants,  instead  of  stopping  the  vocal  efilux 
of  voice,  lets  it  imperfectly  pass,  and  so  cor- 
rupts and  alters  the  true  sound  of  the  vowel. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  final  e  after 
r  in  words  ending  in  ere,  gre,  ire,  where  the  e 
is  sounded  as  if  it  were  placed  before  the  r,  as 
in  lucre,  maugrr,  theatre,  &c.  pronounced 
lukur,  maugur,  thealur,  &c.  See  No.  418. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  though  we  ought 
cautiously  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  e  like  m 
when  under  the  accent,  it  would  be  nimis  At- 
tici,  and  border  too  much  on  affectation  of  ac- 
curacy, to  preserve  this  sound  of  e  in  unac- 
cented syllables  before  r ;  and  though  terrible, 
where  e  has  the  accent,  should  never  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  turrible,  it  is  impossible, 
without  pedantry,  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  oi  splendour  and 
tender,  sulphur  and  suffer,  or  martyr  and 
garter.  But  there  is  a  small  deviation  from 
rule  when  this  letter  begins  a  word,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  double  consonant  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  :  in  this  case  we  find 
the  vowel  lengthen  as  if  the  consonant  were 
single.     See  Efface,  Despatch,  Embalm. 

99.  This  vowel,  in  a  final  unaccented  sylla- 
ble, is  apt  to  slide  into  the  short  i :  thus,  faces, 
ranges,  praises,  are  pronounced  as  if  written 

faciz,  rangiz,  praiziz ;  poet,  covet,  linen,  duel. 
Sec.  as  if  written  poit,  covit,  linin,  duil,  &c. 
Where  we  may  observe,  that  though  the  e  goes 
into  the  short  sound  of  i,  it  is  exactly  that 
sound  which  corresponds  to  the  long  sound  of 
e.   See  Port  Royal  Grammaire,  Latin,  p.    142. 

100.  There  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the 
common  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  words 
clerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few  others,  where  we 
find  the  e  pronounced  like  the  a  in  dark  and 
margin.  But  this  exception,  I  imagine,  was, 
till  within  these  few  years,  the  general  rule  of 
sounding  this  letter  before  r,  followed  by  an- 
other consonant.  See  JMerchant.  Thirtyyears 
ago  every  one  pronounced  the  first  syllable  of 
Tnerchant  like  the  monosyllable  march,  and  as 
it  was  anciently  written  marchanl.  Service 
and  servant  are  still  heard  among  the  lower 
order  of  speakers,  as  if  written  sarvice  and 
sarvant ;  and  even  among  the  better  sort,  we 
sometimes  hear  the  salutation,  Sir,  your  sar^ 
vant  !  though  this  pronunciation  of  the  word 
singly  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the 
lowest  vulgarity.     The  proper  names,  Derby, 


and  Berkeley,  still  retain  the  old  sound,  as  if 
written  Darby  and  Barkeley  ;  but  even  these, 
in  polite  usage,  are  getting  into  the  common 
sound,  nearly  as  if  written  Durby  and  Burke- 
ley.  As  this  modern  pronunciation  of  the  e 
has  a  tendency  to  simplify  the  language  by 
lessening  the  number  of  exceptions,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  indulged. 

101.  This  letter  falls  into  an  irregular  sound, 
but  still  a  sound  which  is  its  nearest  relation, 
in  the  words,  England,  yes,  and  pretty,  where 
the  e  is  heard  like  short  i.  Vulgar  speakers 
are  guilty  of  the  same  irregularity  in  engine, 
as  if  written  ingine ;  but  this  cannot  be  too 
carefully  avoided. 

102.  The  vowel  e  before  /  and  n  in  the  final 
unaccented  syllable,  by  its  being  sometimes 
suppressed  and  sometimes  not,  forms  one  of 
the  most  puzzling  difficulties  in  pronunciation. 
When  any  of  tlie  liquids  precede  these  letters, 
the  e  is  heard  distinctly,  as  woollen,  Jlannel,  wo~ 
men,  syren  ,-  but  when  any  of  the  other  conso- 
nants come  before  these  letters,  the  e  is  some- 
times heard,  as  in  novel,  sudden ;  and  some- 
times not,  as  in  swivel,  raven,  &c.  As  no 
other  rule  can  be  given  for  this  variety  of  pro- 
nunciation, perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to 
draw  the  line  between  those  words  where  e  is 
pronounced,  and  those  where  it  is  not;  and 
this,  by  the  help  of  the  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
I  am  luckily  enabled  to  do.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  it  may  be  observed,  the  e  before  /,  in 
a  final  unaccented  syllable,  must  always  be 
pronounced  distinctly,  except  in  the  following 
words :  shekel,  weasel,  ousel,  nouscl  (better 
written  nuzzle),  navel,  ravel,  snivel,  rivel, 
drivel,  shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel,  drazel, 
nozel.  The  words  are  pronounced  as  if  the 
e  were  omitted  by  an  apostrophe,  as  shck'l, 
weas'l,  ous'l,  &c.  or  rather  as  if  written 
sheckle,  weasle,  ousle,  &c.  ;  but  as  these  are 
the  only  words  of  this  termination  that  are  so 
pronounced,  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
we  do  not  pronounce  travel,  gravel,  rebel  (tiie 
substantive),  parcel,  chapel,  and  vessel,  in  the 
same  manner;  a  fault  to  which  many  are  very 
prone. 

103.  E  before  n  in  a  final  unaccented  syl- 
lable, and  not  preceded  by  a  liquid,  must 
always  be  suppressed  in  the  verbal  termina- 
tions in  en,  as  to  loosen,  to  hearken,  and  in 
other  words,  except  the  following :  sudden, 
mynchen,  kitchen,  hyphen,  chicken,  ticken, 
(better  written  ticking),  jerken,  aspen,  platen, 
paten,  marten,  lalten,  patten,  leaven  or  leven, 
sloven,  mittens.  In  these  words  the  e  is  heard 
distinctly,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  which 
suppresses  the  e  in  these  syllables,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  mute,  as  harden,  heathen,  heaven, 
as  if  written  hard'n,  heath'n,  heav'n,  &c.  ;  nay, 
even  when  preceded  by  a  liquid,  in  the  words 

fallen  and  stolen,  where  the  e  is  suppressed, 
as  if  they  were  written/a/rH  and  stol'n  :  gar- 
den and  burden,  therefore,  are  ve»y  analogi- 
cally pronounced  garden  and  bu^d'n  ;  and  this 
pronunciation  ought  the  rather  to  be  indulged, 
as  we  always  hear  the  e  suppressed  in  gardener 
and  burdensome,  as  if  written  gardener  and 
burdensome.     See  No.  472. 

104.  This  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of 
these  terminations  ought  the  more  carefully 
to  be  attended  to,  as  nothing  is  so  vulgar  and 
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childish  as  to  hear  swivel  and  heaven  pro- 
nounced with  the  e  distinctly,  or  mwel  and 
chicken  with  the  e  suppressed.  But  the  most 
general  suppression  of  this  letter  is  in  the  pre- 
terits of  verbs,  and  in  participles  ending  in  ed : 
here,  when  the  e  is  not  preceded  by  d  or  /,  the 
e  is  almost  universally  sunk  (362),  and  the 
two  final  consonants  are  pronounced  in  one 
syllable  :  thus,  luved,  lived,  barred,  marred,  are 
pronounced  as  if  written  lovd,  livd,  bard,  mard. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  this  letter  when 
silent  in  the  smgulars  of  nouns  or  the  first  per- 
sons of  verbs,  as  theme,  make,  &c.  which  form 
themes  in  the  plural,  and  makes  in  the  third 
person,  &c.  where  the  last  e  is  silent,  and  the 
words  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable.  When 
the  noun  or  first  person  of  the  verb  ends  in  y, 
with  the  accent  on  it,  the  e  is  likewise  sup- 
pressed, as  a  reply,  ttvo  replies,  he  replies,  &c. 
When  words  of  this  form  have  the  accent  on 
the  preceding  syllables,  the  e  is  suppressed,  and 
the  y  pronounced  like  short  /,  as  cherries,  mar- 
ries, carries,  &c.  pronounced  cherriz,  marriz, 
carriz,  &c.  lu  the  same  manner,  carried,  mar- 
ried, embodied,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
carrid,  marrid,  embodid,  &c.  (282).  But  it  must 
be  carefully  noted,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
exception  to  many  of  these  contractions  when 
we  are  pronouncing  the  language  of  scripture : 
here  every  participial  ed  ought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  where  it  is  not  preceded  by  a 
vowel :  thus,  "  \\  ho  hath  believed  our  report, 
and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?" 
Here  the  participles  are  both  pronounced  in 
three  syllables ;  but  in  the  following  passage, 
*'  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified."  Called  preserves  the  e,  and  is  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables ;  and  justified  and 
glorified  suppress  the  e,  and  are  pronounced  in 
three. 

/. 

105.  This  letter  is  a  perfect  diphthong, 
composed -of  the  sounds  of  a  in  father,  and  e 
in  he,  pronounced  as  closely  together  as  possi- 
ble, (37).  When  these  sounds  are  openly  pro- 
nounced, they  produce  the  familiar  assent  aye, 
which,  by  the  old  English  dramatic  writers, 
was  often  expressed  by  i ;  hence  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  unless  our  ancestors  pronounced 
the  vowel  i  like  the  a  in  oil,  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  ay  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  phrase,  the  Ayes  have  it,  is 
contrary  to  ancient  as  well  as  to  present  usage ; 
such  a  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  now 
coarse  and  rustic.  'I'he  sound  of  this  letter  is 
heard  when  it  is  lengthened  by  final  e,  as 
lime,  thine,  or  ending  a  syllable  with  the  ac- 
cent upon  it,  as  ti-tle,  di-al;  in  monosyllables 
ending  with  nd,  as  bind,  find,  mind,  &c. ;  in 
three  words  ending  with  Id,  as  child,  mild, 
wild ;  and  in  one  very  irregularly  ending  with 
nt,  as  pint  (37). 

lOfc".  There  is  one  instance  where  this  letter, 
though  succeeded  by  final  e,  docs  not  go  into 
the  broad  English  S(.uud  like  the  noun  eye, 
iiut  into  the  slender  foreign  sound  like  e. 
'i'liis  is,  in  the  word  shire,  pronounced  as  if 
written  sheer,  both  when  single,  as  a  knight 
of  the  shire ;  or  in  composition,  as  in  Nuiing- 


hnmshire,  Leicestershire,  &c.  This  is  the  sound 
Dr  Lowth  gives  it  in  his  Grammar,  page  4. 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  simple  shire 
acquired  this  slender  sound  from  its  tendency 
to  become  slender  in  the  compounds,  where  it 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  accent,  and  where  all 
the  vowels  have  a  natural  tendency  to  become 
short  and  obscure.     See  Shirb. 

107.  The  short  sound  of  this  letter  is  heard 
in  him,  thin,  &c.  and  when  ending  an  unac- 
cented syllable,  as,  van-i-ty,  qual-i-ty,  &c. 
where,  though  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
be  short,  as  it  is  not  closed  by  a  consonant, 
yet  it  has  but  half  its  diphthongal  sound. 
This  sound  is  the  sound  of  e,  the  last  letter  ot 
the  diphthong  that  forms  the  long  i ,-  and  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr  Johnson  should 
say  that  the  short  i  was  a  sound  wholly  differ- 
ent from  the  long  one  (631.) 

108.  When  this  letter  is  succeeded  by  r, 
and  another  consonant  not  in  a  final  syllable, 
it  has  exactly  the  sound  of  e  in  vermin,  vernal, 
&c.  as  virtue,  virgin,  &c.  which  approaches  to 
the  sound  of  short  u ;  but  when  it  comes  be- 
fore r,  followed  by  another  consonant  in  a  final 
syllable,  it  acquires  the  sound  of  u  exactly,  as 
bird,  dirt,  shirt,  squirt,  &c.  Mirth,  birth,  gird, 
girt,  skirt,  girl,  whirl,  a.x\Afirm,  are  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  where  i  is  pronounced 
like  e,  and  as  if  the  words  were  written  mertk, 
berth,  wnAferm. 

109.  The  letter  r,  in  this  case,  seems  to 
have  the  same  influence  on  this  vowel,  as  it 
evidently  has  on  a  and  o.  When  these  vowels 
come  before  double  r,  or  single  r,  followed  by 
a  vowel,  as  in  arable,  carry,  marry,  orator, 
horrid,  forage,  &c.  they  are  considerably  short- 
er than  when  the  r  is  the  final  letter  of  the 
word,  or  when  it  is  succeeded  by  another  con- 
sonant, as  in  arbour,  car,  viar,  or,  nor,  for. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  i,  coming  before 
either  double  r,  or  single  r,  followed  by  a 
vowel,  preserves  its  pure  short  sound,  as  in 
irritate,  spirit,  conspiracy,  &c.  ;  but  when  r 
is  followed  by  another  consonant,  or  is  the 
final  letter  of  a  word  with  the  accent  upon  it, 
the  i  goes  into  a  deeper  and  broader  sound, 
equivalent  to  a  short  e,  as  heard  in  virgin, 
rirtue,  &c.  So  fir,  a  tree,  is  perfectly  similar 
to  the  first  syllable  o{  ferment,  though  often 
corruptly  pronounced  like  fur,  a  skin.  Sir, 
and  slir,  are  exactly  pronounced  as  if  written 
sur  and  stur.  It  seems,  says  flir  Nares,  that 
our  ancestors  distinguished  these  sounds  more 
correctly.  Bishop  Gardiner,  in  his  first  letter 
to  Chcke,  mentions  a  witticism  of  Nicholas 
Rowley,  a  fellow  Cantab  with  him,  to  this 
effect :  Let  handsome  girls  be  called  virgins  : 
plain  ones,  vurgiiis. 

"  Si  pulthra  est,  virgo,  sin  turpis,  vurgo  vocetur." 

Which,  says  Mr  Elphinston,  may  be  mo- 
dernized by  the  aid  of  a  far  more  celebrated 
line : 

"  Sweet  vir^n  can  alone  the  fair  express, 

"  Fine  by  decreet,  and  beaiUifultti  lets : 

"  But  let  the  hoyden,  hoinety,  roUKh-hewn  fu>-^'i«, 

"  Engrcss  the  homage  of  a  Mujor  Sturgeon.'' 

110.  The  sound  of  i,  in  this  situation,  ought 
to  be  the  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  letting 
it  iail  into  the  sound  of  u,  where  it  should 
have  the  sound  of  e,  has  a  grossness  in  it  ap- 
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proachtng  to  vulgarity.  Perhaps  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  is,  when  the  succeeding 
vowel  is  u ;  for  this  letter  being  a  semi-conso- 
nant, has  some  influence  on  the  preceding  i, 
though  not  so  much  as  a  perfect  consonant 
would  have.  This  makes  Mr  Sheridan's  pro- 
nunciation of  the  i  in  virulent,  and  its  com- 
pounds, like  that  in  I'iy-gin,  less  exceptionable 
than  I  at  first  thought  it ;  but  since  we  can- 
not give  a  semi-sound  of  short  i  to  correspond 
to  the  semi-tonsonant  sound  of  u,  1  have  pre- 
ferred the  pure  sound,  which  1  think  the  most 
agreeable  to  polite  usage.  See  Mr  Garricks 
Epigram  upon  the  sound  of  this  letter,  under 
the  word  Virtue. 

Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

ill.  There  is  an  irregular  pronimciation  of 
this  letter,  which  has  greatly  multiplied  within 
these  few  years,  and  that  is,  the  slender  sound 
heard  in  ee.  This  sound  is  chiefly  found  in 
words  derived  from  the  French  and  Italian 
languages ;  and  we  think  we  show  our  breeding 
by  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues,  and  an  igno- 
rance of  our  own. 

*'  Report  of  Fashions  in  proud  Italy, 

'*  W^hose  manners  still  our  tartly  apish  nation 

*'  Limps  after,  in  base  awkward  imitation." 

Shakspeartf  Richard  IT. 

When  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  his  letters  to 
his  son,  the  word  oblige  was,  by  many  polite 
speakers,  pronounced  as  if  written  obleege,  to 
give  a  hint  of  their  knowledge  of  the  French 
language;  nay,  Pope  has  rhymed  it  to  this 
sound: 

**  Dreading  ev'n  fools,  by  flatterers  ftfiie^'rf, 
*'  .\nd  so  (Atigingf  that  he  ne'er  Mif^d." 

But  it  was  so  far  from  having  generally  ob- 
tained, that  Lord  Chesterfield  strictly  enjoins 
his  son  to  avoid  this  pronunciation  as  aflfected. 
In  a  few  years,  however,  it  became  so  general, 
that  none  but  the  lowest  vulgar  ever  pronounced 
it  in  the  English  manner  ;  but  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  this  nobleman's  letters,  which  was 
about  twenty  years  after  he  wrote  them,  his 
authority  has  had  so  much  Influence  with  the 
polite  world,  as  to  bid  fair  for  restoring  the  i, 
in  this  word,  to  its  original  rights;  and  we 
not  unfrequently  hear  it  now  pronounced  with 
the  broad  English  i,  in  those  circles,  where, 
a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  an  infalli- 
ble mark  of  vulgarity.  Mr  Sheridan,  W. 
Johnston,  and  ISlt  Barclay,  give  both  sounds, 
but  place  the  sound  of  oblige  first.  Mr  Scott 
gives  both,  but  places  obleege  first.  Dr  Kenrick 
and  Buchanan  give  only  oblige ;  and  Mr  El- 
phinston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Penning,  give  only 
obleege  ;  but  though  this  sound  has  lost  ground 
so  much,  yet  Mr  Nares,  who  wrote  about 
eighteen  years  ago,  says,  "  Oblige  still,  I  think, 
retains  the  sound  of  long  e,  notwithstanding 
the  proscription  of  that  pronunciation  by  the 
late  Lord  Chesterfield." 

1)2.  The  words  that  have  preserved  the  fo- 
reign sound  of  i  JiJie  ee,  are  the  following : 
ambergris,  verdegris,  antique,  becajico,  bom- 
basin,  brasil,  cnpivi,  capucliin,  colberline,  cliinp- 
pine,  or  chopin,  caprice,  chagrin,  cltevaux-de- 
jrise,  critique  (for  criticism,)  festucijie,  frize, 
gabardine,  haberdine,  sordine,  rvgine,  trephine, 
quarantine,  roxUine,  fascine,  fatigue,  intrigue. 


glacis,  invalid,  machine,  maguTine,  marine, 
palanquin,  pique, police,  profile,  recitative,  man- 
darine, tabourine,  tambourine,  tontine,  trans- 
marine, ultramarine.  In  all  these  words,  if 
for  the  last  i  we  substitute  ee,  we  shall  have 
the  true  pronunciation.  In  signior  the  first  i 
is  thus  pronounced.  Mr  Sheridan  pronounces 
vertigo  and  serpigo  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  and  the  i  long,  as  in  tie  and  pie. 
Dr  Kenrick  gives  these  words  the  same  accent, 
but  sounds  the  j  as  e  in  tea  and;;ea.  The  lat- 
ter is,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion; though  Mr  Sheridan's  is  supported  by  a 
very  general  rule,  which  is,  that  all  words 
adopted  whole  from  the  Latin  preserve  the 
Latin  accent  (503,  b).  But  if  the  English 
ear  were  unbiassed  by  the  long  i  in  I^atin, 
which  fixes  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  could  free  itself  from  the  slavish  imitation 
of  the  French  and  Italians,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  these  words  would  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  that  the  i  would  be  pro- 
nounced regularly  like  the  short  e,  as  in  indigo 
and  portico.  See  Vertigo. 
,  1 13.  There  is  a  remarkable  alteration  in  the 
sound  of  this  rowel,  in  certain  situations, 
where  it  changes  to  a'sound  equivalent  to 
initial  y.  The  situation  that  occasions  this 
change  is,  when  the  i  precedes  another  vowel 
in  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  is  not  preceded 
by  any  of  the  dentals :  thus  we  hear  iarij  in 
mil-iary,  bil-iary,  &c.  pronounced  as  if  written 
mil-yari/,  bil-yary,  &c.  Min-ion,  pin-ion,  &c. 
as  if  written  min-yon  and  pin-yon.  In  these 
words  the  i  is  so  totally  altered  to  y,  that  pro- 
nouncing the  ia  and  io  in  separate  syllables, 
would  be  an  error  the  most  palpable ;  but 
where  the  other  liquids  or  mutes  precede  the 
i  in  this  situation,  the  coalition  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary: for  though  the  two  latter  syllables 
of  convivial,  participial,  &c.  are  extremely 
prone  to  unite  into  one,  they  mjty,  however, 
be  separated,  provided  the  separation  be  not 
too  distant.  I'he  same  observations  hold  good 
of  e,  as  malleable,  pronounced  vml-ya-ble. 

1 14.  But  the  sound  of  the  i,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  rule,  is  where  it  ends  a  syl- 
lable immediately  before  the  accent.  When 
either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is  on 
this  letter,  it  is  invariably  pronounced  either 
as  the  long  i  in  title,  the  short  i  in  tittle,  or 
the  French  i  in  magazine ;  and  when  it  ends 
a  syllable  after  the  accent,  it  is  always  sounded 
like  e,  as  sen-si-ble,  ra-ti-fy,  &c.  But  when  it 
ends  a  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent, 
it  is  sometimes  pronounced  long,  as  in  vi-ta- 
li-lij,  where  the  first  syllable  is  exactly  like  the 
first  of  vi-al;  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  di- 
gest, where  the  i  is  pronounced  as  if  the  word 
were  written  de-gest.  'I'he  sound  of  the  i,  in 
this  situation,  is  so  little  reducible  to  rule,  that 
none  of  our  writers  on  the  subject  have  at- 
tempted it ;  and  the  only  method  to  give  some 
idea  of  it,  seems  to  be  the  very  laborious  one 
of  classing  such  words  together  as  have  the  i 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  and  observ- 
ing the  different  combinations  of  other  letters 
that  may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  diffcren. 
sounds  of  this. 

115.  In  the  first  place,  where  the  i  is  the 
only  1;  tter  in  the  first  syllable,  and  the  accent 
is  on  the  second,  beginning  with  a  consonant, 
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the  vowel  has  its  long  diphthongal  sound,  as 
in  idea,  identity,  idolalri/,  idoneous,  irascible, 
ironical,  isosceles,  itinerant,  itinerary.  Ima- 
ginarij  and  its  compounds  seem  the  only  ex- 
ceptions. But  to  give  the  inspector  some  idea 
of  general  usage,  1  have  subjoined  examples 
of  these  words  hs  tbey  stand  in  our  different 
pronouncing  Dictionaries : 

Uea,  Sheiidan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  Vf .  Johnston,  Kenrick. 

idea,  Petrjr. 

IdeHtilif,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  \7. .Tohnston,  Kenrick. 

tdentiti/,  Perry. 

Idolatry,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchauan,  Vf.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 

idoiatTiff  Perry. 

UtoneotUf  Sheridan,  Kenrick. 

IroKible,  Sheridan,  Scutt,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 

iratcibUf  Perry. 

UotcelUf  Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry. 

lliwraryf  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick. 

itiruraTX/j  Perry. 

itintratU,  Shetidan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Nares. 

Itinerant,  Buchanan,  Perry. 

IIG.  When  i  ends  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
accent  is  on  the  second,  commencing  with  a 
vowel,  it  generally  preserves  its  long  open  diph- 
thongal sound.  Thus  in  di-ameter,  di-iirnal, 
&c.  the  first  syllable  is  equivalent  to  the  verb 
to  die.  A  corrupt,  foreign  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing these  words  may  sometimes  mince 
the  i  into  e,  as  if  the  words  were  written  de- 
ametitr,  de-urnal,  &c.  but  this  is  disgusting 
to  every  just  English  ear,  and  contrary  to  the 
whole  current  of  analogy.  Besides,  the  vowel 
that  ends  and  the  vowel  that  begins  a  syllable 
are,  by  pronouncing  the  i  long,  kept  more  dis- 
tinct, and  not  suffered  to  coalesce,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  if  i  has  its  slender  sound.  This 
proneness  of  the  e,  which  is  exactly  the  slender 
sound  of  /,  to  coalesce  with  the  succeeding 
vowel,  has  produced  such  monsters  in  pronun- 
ciation as  joggraph'j  and  jommetry  for  geogra- 
phy and  geometry,  and  jnrgics  for  georgics. 
The  latter  of  these  words  is  fixed  in  this  ab- 
surd pronunciation  without  remedy ;  but  the 
two  former  seem  recovering  their  right  to  four 
syllables;  though  Mr  Sheridan  has  endeavoured 
to  deprive  them  of  it,  by  spelling  them  with 
three.  Hence  we  may  observe,  that  those 
who  wish  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  accord- 
ing to  analogy,  ought  to  pronounce  the  first 
syllable  of  biography,  as  the  verb  to  buy,  and 
not  as  if  written  beography. 

117.  When  i  ends  an  initial  syllable  without 
the  accent,  and  the  succeeding  syllable  begins 
with  a  consonant,  the  i  is  generally  slender,  as 
if  written  e.  But  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
are  so  numerous,  that  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  pro- 
nunciation in  this  point. 

1 18.  When  the  prepositive  bi,  derived  from 
bis  (twice),  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before 
the  accent,  the  i  is  long  and  broad,  in  order 
to  corrvey  more  precisely  the  specific  meaning 
of  the  syllable.  Thus,  bi-capsular,  bi-cipital, 
bi-cipitous,  bi-cornous,  bi-corporal,  bi-dental, 
bi-farious,  bi-furcated,  bi-lingous,  bi-nocular, 
bi-pennated,  bi-pelalovs,  bi-qitadrate,  have  the 
t  long.  But  the  first  syllable  of  the  words  6;- 
tuvien,  and  bituminous,  having  no  such  signi- 
fication, ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  i 
short.  This  is  the  sound  Buchanan  has  given 
it ;  but  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston, 
make  the  i  long,  as  in  bible. 

1 1 9.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words 
beginning  with  tii^  having  the  accent  on  the 


second  syllable.  Thus,  tri-bunal,  tri-corporaU 
tri-cholomy,  iri-gintals,  have  the  i  ending  the 
first  syllable  long,  as  in  Iri-al.  To  this  class 
ought  to  be  added,  di-pelalous  and  di-lemtna, 
though  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  last 
word  is  pronounced  like  e,  and  as  if  written 
de-lemma,  by  Mr  Scott  and  Mr  Perry,  but 
long  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Bu- 
chanan ;  and  both  ways  by  W.  Johnston,  but 
placing  the  short  first.  And  hence  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  verb  to  bisect,  and  the  noun 
bisection  ought  to  have  the  i  at  the  end  of  the 
first  syllable  pronounced  like  buy,  as  Mr  Scott 
and  Dr  Kenrick  have  marked  it,  though  other- 
wise marked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Perry,  and 
Buchanan. 

J  20.  When  the  first  syllable  is  c/u',  with  the 
accent  on  the  second,  the  i  is  generally  long, 
as,  chi^ragrical,  chi-rurgic,  clii-rurgetin,  chi~ 
rographist,  chi-rographer,  chi-rograp/iy.  Chi- 
mera and  chi-inerical  have  the  i  most  frequent- 
ly short,  as  pronounced  by  Buchanan  and 
Perry  ;  thoiieh  otherwise  marked  by  Sheridan, 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Kenrick;  and,  in- 
deed, the  short  sound  seems  now  established. 
Chicane  and  chicanery,  from  the  French,  have 
the  i  always  short,  or  more  properly  slender. 

121.  Ci  before  the  accent  has  the  i  generally 
short,  as,  ci-vilian,  ci-vilily,  and,  1  tliink,  ci- 
licious  and  ci-nerulent,  though  otherwise  marked 
by  Mr  Sheridan.  Ci-barious  and  ci-tation  have 
the  i  long. 

122.  Cli  before  the  accent  has  the  i  long,  as 
cli-macier  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  third 
syllable,  as  in  climacteric,  the  i  is  shortened  by 
the  secondary  accent.     iSee  530. 

123.  Cri  before  the  accent  has  the  i  generally 
long,  as,  cri-nigerous,  cri-terion ;  though  we 
sometimes  hear  the  latter  as  if  written  creterion, 
but  I  think  improperly. 

124.  Di  before  the  accented  syllable,  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant,  has  the  i  almost  always 
short;  as,  digest,  digestion,  digress,  digression, 
dilute,  dilution,  diluvian,  dimension,  dimensioe, 
diniidialion,  dindnish,  diminutive,  diploma,  di- 
rect, direction,  diversify,  diversification, diversion, 
diversity,  divert,  divertisement,  diver tive,  divest, 
divesture,  divide,  dividable,  dividant,  divine,  di- 
vinity, divisible,  divisibility,  divorce,  divulge.  To 
these,  1  think,  may  be  added,  didacity,  didactic, 
dilucerate,  dilaceralion,  dilaniate,  dilapidation,  di- 
late, dilatable,  dilatability,  dUection,  dilucid,  dilu- 
cidate,  dilucidation,  dinetical,  dinumeration,  di- 
verge, divergent,  divan  ;  though  Mr  Sheridan 
marked  the  first  i  in  all  these  words  long,  some 
of  them  may  undoubtedly  be  pronounced  either 
way  ;  but  why  he  should  make  the  i  in  tliploma 
long,  and  W.  Johnston  should  give  it  both  ways, 
is  unaccountable  ;  as  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan,  Dr 
Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  and  the  general  usage  is 
against  them.  Diceresis  and  dioptrics  have  the 
i  long,  according  to  the  general  rule  (116), 
though  the  last  is  absurdly  made  short  by  Dr 
Kenrick,  and  the  diphthong  is  made  long  in 
the  first  by  ]\Ir  Sheridan,  contrary  to  one  of 
the  most  prevailing  idioms  in  pronunciation ; 
which  is,  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepen- 
ultimate accent  (603).  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  the  diphthong  must  be  always  long,  since 
Cccsarea  and  Dcedalus  have  the  ffi  always  short. 

125.  The  long  /,  in  words  of  this  form,  seems 
confined  to  the  following  .•  digladiation,  diju- 
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dication,  dinumeration,  divaricate,  direplion, 
diruption.  Both  Johnson  and  Sheridan,  in 
my  opinion,  place  the  accent  of  the  word 
didascalic  improperly  upon  the  second  sylla- 
ble :  it  should  seem  more  agreeable  to  analogy 
to  class  it  with  the  numerous  terminations  in 
ic,  and  place  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
syllable,  (309)  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  i  iu  the 
first  will  be  shortened  by  the  secondary  accent, 
and  the  syllable  pronounced  like  did  (327). 
'I'he  first  i  in  dimissory,  marked  long  by  Mr 
Sheridan,  and  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  contrary  to  Dr  Johnson,  is  equally 
erroneous.  'J'he  accent  ought  to  be  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  i  short,  as  on  the  adjec- 
tive dim.     See  Possessory. 

126.  Fi,  before  the  accent,  ought  always  to 
be  short:  this  is  the  sound  we  generally  give 
to  the  t  in  the  first  syllable  o{  fi-delity ;  and 
why  we  should  give  the  long  sound  to  the  i  in 
fiducial  undfiduciary,  as  marked  by  Mr  She- 
ridan, I  know  not :  he  is  certainly  erroneous 
in  marking  the  first  i  in  frigidity  long,  and 
equally  so  in  placing  the  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable  of  finite.  Finance  has  the  i  short  uni- 
versally. 

127.  Gigantic  has  the  i  in  the  first  syllable 
always  long. 

128.  Li  has  the  i  generally  long,  as  li-bation, 
li-brarian,  li-bration,  li-centious,  li-pothymy, 
li-quescent,  li-thography,  li-thotomy.  Litigious 
has  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  always  short. 
'I'he  same  may  be  observed  of  libidinous,  though 
otherwise  marked  by  Mr  Sheridan. 

1 29.  Mi  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  in  mi- 
nority, militia,  viimugrapher,  minacious,  ini- 
nacity,  miraculous ;  though  the  four  last  are 
marked  with  the  long  i  by  Mr  Sheridan  :  and 
what  is  still  more  strange,  he  marks  the  i, 
which  has  the  accent  on  it,  long  in  minatory ; 
though  the  same  word,  in  the  compound  corn- 
minatory,  where  the  i  is  always  short,  might 
have  shown  him  his  error.  The  word  mimetic, 
which,  though  in  very  good  use,  and  neither  in 
Johnson  nor  Sheridan,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
with  the  first  i  short,  as  if  written  mim-et-ic. 
The  i  is  generally  long  in  micrometer,  micro- 
graphy, and  migration. 

130.  Ni  has  the  i  long  in  nigrescent.  'I'he 
first  i  in  ni^rijicalion,  though  marked  long  by 
Mr  Sheridan,  is  shortened  by  the  secondary 
accent  (527),  and  ought  to  be  pronounced  as 
if  divided  into  nig-ri-fl-cation, 

131.  Phi  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  in  phi- 
lanthropy, philippic,  philosopher,  philosophy, 
philosophize ;  to  which  we  may  certainly  add, 
pliilologer,  pliilologist,  philology,  philological,  not- 
withstanding Mr  Sheridan  has  marked  the  i 
in  these  last  words  long. 

132.  Pi  and  pli  have  the  i  generally  short, 
as  pilaster,  piiuitous,  pilosity,  plication.  Pias- 
ter and  piazza,  being  Italian  words,  have  the 
t  short  before  the  vowel,  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  words  of  this  form  (116),  where  the  i 
is  long,  as  in  pi-acular,  pri-orily,  &c.  Pira- 
tical has  the  i  marked  long  by  Mr  Sheridan, 
and  short  by  Dr  Kenrick.  The  former  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  agreeable  both  to  custom 
and  analogy,  as  the  stund  of  the  i  before  the 
accent  is  often  determined  by  the  sound  of 
that  letter  in  the  primitive  word. 

133.  Pri  has  the  i  generally  long,  as  in  pri- 


meval, primeuotts,  primitial,  primero,  primor- 
dial, privado,  privation,  privative,  but  always 
short  in  primitive  and  primer, 

134.  Ri  has  the  i  short,  as  in  ridiculous. 
Rigidity  is  marked  with  the  i  long  by  Mr  She- 
ridan, and  short  by  Dr  Kenrick :  the  latter 
is  undoubtedly  right.  Rivality  has  the  i  long 
in  the  first  syllable,  in  compliment  to  rival, 
as  piratical  has  the  i  long,  because  derived 
from  pirate.  Rhinoceros  has  the  i  long  in 
Sheridan,  Scott,  Kenrick,  W,  Johnston,  and 
Buchanan  ;  and  short  in  Perry. 

135.  Si  has  the  i  generally  short,  as  simili- 
tude, siriasis,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  short 
in  silicious  (better  written  cilicious),  though 
marked  long  by  Mr  Sheridan.  Simultaneous 
having  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, does  not  come  under  this  head,  but  re- 
tains the  i  long,  notwithstanding  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  accent  it  is  under  (327). 

136.  Ti  has  the  i  short,  as  in  timidity. 

137.  Tri  has  the  i  long,  for  the  same  reason 
asbi,  which  see  (118)  (119). 

138.  Vi  has  the  i  so  unsettled  as  to  puzzle 
the  correctest  speakers.  'I'he  i  is  generally 
long  in  vicarious,  notwithstanding  the  short  i 
in  vicar.  It  is  long  in  vibration,  from  its  re- 
lation to  vibrate.  Vitality  has  the  i  long,  like 
vital.  In  vivifich,  vivificate,  and  viviparous, 
the  first  i  is  long,  to  avoid  too  great  a  same- 
ness with  the  second.  Vivacious  and  vivacity 
have  the  i  almost  as  often  long  as  short ;  Mr 
Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and  Dr  Kenrick,  make 
the  I  in  vivacious  long,  and  Mr  Perry  and  Bu- 
chanan, short ;  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and 
W.  Johnston,  make  the  i  in  the  first  of  vi- 
vacity long,  and  Perry  and  Buchanan,  short : 
but  the  short  sound  seems  less  formal,  and 
most  agreeable  to  polite  usage.  Vicinity,  vi- 
cinal, vicissitude,  vituperate,  vimineous,  and 
virago,  seem  to  prefer  the  short  i,  though  i\Ir 
Sheridan  has  marked  the  three  last  words  with 
the  first  vowel  long.  But  the  diversity  will 
be  best  seen  by  giving  the  authorities  for  all 
these  words : 

vlcinily,      Dr  Kenrick. 

viciniiy,      Mr  Sheridan,  Jlr  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 

and  Perry. 
vXcinalf  Mr  Sheridan, 
vicissitude,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  W,  Johnston,  Buclianan, 

and  Perry. 
vituperate,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston. 
vituperate,  Mr  Perry. 
vimimous,  Mr  Sheridan. 
virago,       Mr  Sheridan,  and  W.  Johnston. 
virago,       Dr  Kenrick,  Sir  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Perry 

I  have  classed  vicinal  here  as  a  word  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  stands 
in  Sheridan's  Dictionary,  but  think  it  ought 
to  have  the  accent  on  the  first.  See  Medici- 
nal. 

139.  The  same  diversity  and  uncertainty  in 
the  sound  of  this  letter,  seem  to  reign  in  those 
final  unaccented  syllables  which  are  terminated 
with  the  mute  e.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
give  some  tolerable  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the 
language  in  this  point,  will  be,  to  show  the 
general  rule,  and  mark  the  exceptions  ;  though 
these  are  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  make 
us  doubt  of  the  rule  itself;  therefore  the  best 
way  will  be  to  give  a  catalogue  of  both. 

140.  There  is  one  rule  of  very  great  extent, 
in  words  of  this  termination,  which  have  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  that 
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is,  that  the  i  in  the  final  syllable  of  these  words 
is  short :  thus,  servile,  hostile,  respite,  deposile, 
adamantine,  amethystine,  &c.  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  servU,  hoslil,  respit,  deposit,  &c. 
The  only  exceptions  in  this  numerous  class  of 
words  seem  to  be  the  following :  exile,  senile, 
edile,  empire,  umpire,  rampire,  finite,  feline, 
ferine,  archives;  and  the  substantives,  con- 
fine, and  supine :  while  the  adjectives  saline 
and  contrite  have  sometimes  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  sometimes  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but 
in  either  case  the  i  is  long.  Quagmire  and 
])ismire  have  the  i  long  also  ;  likewise  has  the 
t  long,  but  otherwise  has  it  more  frequently, 
though  very  improperly,  short.  Myrrhine, 
vulpine,  and  gentile,  though  marked  with  the 
t  long  by  Mr  Sheridan,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  conform  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  t  short.  Vulpine,  with  the 
t  long,  is  adopted  by  Mr  Scott;  and  W.  John- 
ston, INIr  Scott,  and  Buchanan,  agree  with 
Mr  Sheridan  in  the  last  syllable  of  gentile ; 
and  this  seems  agreeable  to  general  usage, 
though  not  to  analogy.     See  the  word. 

That  the  reader  may  have  a  distinct  view  of 
the  .subject,  I  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collect- 
ing all  our  dissyllables  of  this  termination, 
with  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, by  which  we  may  see  the  correspondence 
between  the  English  and  Latin  quantity  in 
these  words : 


aaMle,     .Jlahilu, 

deblle debllu, 

mobile mobilL^ 

fiorblle, lorbUit, 

nubile,    ...nu^i/u, 

facile,   ./tiMi$, 

gracile,  ........ ^raci/u, 
orlle, docSlu, 

agile, f^^tit, 

fragile, ./ragtlia, 

pensile,  ,,,,,,,, feiailU, 

tortile, toTfilit, 

BcissUe, Kusitit, 

missile mis<l/i<, 

tactile,    laclilii, 

fictile .ficalit, 

ductile,  ........ dtic^^u, 


reptile;      repdlit, 

Bculptllr, KuipiUU, 

fertile, .firlilii, 

futile .fiilila, 

utile utUU, 

textile talilu, 

gentile, gentility 

aedlle,    tedility 

senile,  ..........ivnt/is, 

febrile,    ,/ebrUU, 

virile, virifu, 

subtile,   nhfilit, 

coctlle, coefltUy 

quintile,    • quintUu, 

hostile,    ........Ao«fT/», 

servile, aervtlit, 

sextlle,. . ....... .tuetdlt. 


In  this  list  of  Latin  adjectives,  we  find  only 
ten  of  them  with  the  penultimate  i  long  ;  and 
four  of  them  with  the  i  in  the  last  syllable 
long,  in  the  English  words  gentile,  adile,  se- 
nile, and  virile.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
short  i,  in  the  Latin  adjectives,  was  the  cause 
of  adopting  this  i  in  the  English  words  derived 
from  them  ;  and  this  tendency  is  a  sufiicient 
reason  for  pronouncing  the  words  projectile, 
tractile,  and  insectile,  with  the  i  short,  though 
we  have  no  classical  Latin  words  to  appeal  to, 
from  which  they  are  derived. 

l-ll.  But  when  the  accent  is  on  the  last 
syllable  but  two,  in  words  of  this  termination, 
the  length  of  the  vowel  is  not  so  easily  ascer- 
tained. 

112.  Those  ending  in  ice,  have  the  »  short, 
except  sacrifice  and  cockatrice. 

143.  Those  ending  in  ide  have  the  t  long, 
notwithstanding  we  sometimes  hear  suicide 
absurdly  pronounced,  as  if  written  suicid. 

144.  Those  ending  in  ife,  have  the  i  long, 
except  houseivife,  pronounced  huzziff',  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule,  notwithstanding  the  i 
in  iLiife  is  always  long.  Midwife  is  sometimes 
shortened  in  the  same  manner  by  the  vulgar  ; 
and  se'nyiight  for  sevannight  is  gone  irrecover- 
ably into  the  same  analogy;  though  fortnight 


for  fourteenth  night   is  more  frequently   pro- 
nounced with  the  i  long. 

145.  Those  ending  in  He  have  the  i  short, 
except  reconcile,  chamomile,  estipile.  Juvenile, 
mercantile,  and  puerile,  have  the  i  long  in 
Sheridan's  Dictionary,  and  short  in  Kenrick's. 
In  my  opinion,  the  "latter  is  the  much  more 
prevalent  and  polite  pronunciation  ;  but  infan- 
tile, though  pronounceable  both  ways,  seems 
inclinable  to  lengthen  the  t  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble.    See  Juvenile. 

146.  In  the  termination  ime,  pantomime  has 
the  i  long,  rhyming  with  ti7ne ;  and  maritime 
has  the  i  short,  as  if  written  marilim. 

147.  Words  in  ine,  that  have  the  accent 
higher  than  the  penultimate,  have  the  quan- 
tity of  i  so  uncertain,  that  the  only  method  to 
give  an  idea  of  it  will  be  to  exhibit  a  catalogue 
of  words  where  it  is  pronounced  differently. 

148.  But,  first,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
see  the  different  sounds  given  to  this  letter 
in  some  of  the  same  words  by  different  or- 
thocpists : 

columhlney  Sheridan,  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 

columbine,  Kenrick,  I'erry. 

tacckarlnr,  Sheridan,  Nares. 

ttKcharhte,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

saturnine,  Sheridan,  Nares, Bacbanan. 

MatuTnine,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

vietaline,  Kenrick. 

metaUne,  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Pt-rry. 

crystalline^  Kenrick. 

er^ttaUin-y  Sheridan,  Perry. 

uitTine,  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston. 

uterine,  Kenrick,  Scutt,  Perry. 

149.  In  these  words  i  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce,  that  the  general  rule  inclines  evi- 
dently to  the  long  /,  which,  in  doubtful  cases, 
ought  always  to  be  followed ;  and  for  which 
reason  I  shall  enumerate  those  words  first 
where  I  judge  the  i  ought  to  be  pronounced 
long :  cannabine,  carabine,  columbine,  bizan- 
tine,  gelatine,  legatine,  oiyrrhodine,  concubine, 
muscadine,  incarnadine,  celandine,  almandine, 
secundine,  amygdaline,  crystaline,  vilidine,  cala- 
mine, asinine,  saturnine,  saccharine,  adulterine, 
viperine,  uterine,  lamentine,  armentine,  serpen- 
tine, turpentine,  vespertine,  belluine,  porcupine, 
countermine,  leonine,  sapphirine  and  metalline. 

150.  The  words  of  this  termination,  where 
the  t  is  short,  are  the  following :  jacobine,  me- 
dicine, discipline,  m,asculine,  jessamine,  femi- 
nine, heroine,  nectarine,  libertine,  genuine, 
hyaline,  palatine.  To  these,  I  think,  ought 
to  be  added,  alkaline,  aquiline,  coralline,  bri- 
gantine,  eglantine :  to  this  pronunciation  or 
the  /,  the  proper  names,  Valentine  and  G")- 
stantine,  seem  strongly  to  incline ;  and  on  the 
stage  Vymbeline  has  entirely  adopted  it.  'I'hus, 
we  see  how  little  influence  the  Latin  language 
has  on  the  quantity  of  the  ?,  in  the  final  syl- 
lable of  these  words.  It  is  a  rule  in  that  lan- 
guage, that  adjectives,  ending  in  ilis  or  inus, 
derived  from  animated  beings  or  proper  names, 
with  the  exception  of  very  few,  have  this  i  pro- 
nounced long.  It  were  to  be  wished  this  dis- 
tinction couJd  be  adopted  in  English  words 
from  the  Latin,  as  in  that  case  we  might  be 
able,  in  time,  to  regularize  this  very  irregular 
part  of  our  tongue  ;  but  this  alteration  would 
be  almost  impossible  in  acUectives  ending  in 
ive,  as  relative,  vocative,  fugitive,  &c.  have 
the  i  uniformly  short  in  English,  and  long  in 
the  Latin  relativus,  vocalivif,  fugilivus,  Sn: 
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151.  The  only  word  ending  ill  ire,  with  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  is 
ncrospire,  with  the  i  long,  the  last  syllable 
sounding  like  the  spire  of  a  church. 

152.  Words  ending  in  ise  have  the  i  short, 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  Sisfranchise,  except  the  compounds  end- 
ing in  wise,  as  likewise,  lengthwise,  &c.  as 
marked  by  IMr  Scott,  JMr  Perry,  and  Bucha- 
nan ;  but  even  among  these  words  we  some- 
times hear  otherwise  pronounced  otherwiz,  as 
marked  by  Mr  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston ; 
but,  I  think,  improperly. 

153.  When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable 
but  two  in  these  words,  they  are  invariably 
pronounced  with  the  i  long,  as  criticise,  equa- 
lise. 

ISi.  In  the  termination  ite,  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it,  the  i  is  always  long,  as  requite. 
When  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  but 
one,  it  is  always  short,  as  respite  ( 140),  pro- 
nounced as  it  written  respit,  except  contrite 
and  criiiite ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the 
last  syllable  but  two,  the  i  is  generally  long  : 
the  exceptions,  however,  are  so  many,  that  a 
catalogue  of  both  will  be  the  best  rule. 

155.  The  i  is  long  in  expedite,  recondite,  in- 
condite, hermaphrodite,  Carmelite,  theodolite, 
cosmopolite,  chrysolite,  eremite,  aconite,  vuir~ 
garite,  marcasite,  parasite,  appetite,  bipartite, 
tripartite,  quadripartite,  convertite,  anchorite, 
pituite,  satellite.  As  the  last  word  stands  in 
Kenrick's  Dictionary,  sa-till-it,  having  the  i 
short,  and  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
it  is  doubly  wrong.  The  i  in  the  last  syllable 
is  shortened  also  by  W.  Johnston  and  Perry, 
but  made  long,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  Mr  She- 
ridan, Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Nares.  See  Re- 
condite. 

156.  'Jhe  i  is  short  in  cucurbite,  ingenite, 
definite,  indeji7iite,  infinite,  hypocrite,  favour- 
ite, requisite,  pre-requisile,  jyerquisite,  exqui- 
site, apposite,  and  opposite.  Heteroclite  has 
the  i  long  in  Sheridan,  but  short  in  Kenrick. 
The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  pro- 
nunciation, (see  the  word  in  the  Dictionary  ;) 
but  ite,  in  what  may  be  called  a  gentle  ter- 
mination, has  the  i  always  long,  as  in  Hivite, 
Saf)i?iile,  cosmopolite,  bedlamite,  &c. 

1 57.  The  tennination  ive,  when  the  accent 
is  on  it,  is  always  long,  as  in  hive,  except  in 
the  two  verbs,  give,  live,  and  their  compounds, 
giving,  living,  &c.  for  the  adjective  live,  as  a 
live  animal,  has  the  i  long,  and  rhymes  with 
strive;  so  have  the  adjective  and  adverb, 
lively  ^di  liveli/y :  the  noun  livelihood  follows 
tlie  same  analogy  ;  but  the  adjective  live-long, 
as  the  live-long  day,  has  the  i  short,  as  in  the 
verb.  W'hen  the  accent  is  not  on  the  i  in  this 
termination,  it  is  always  short,  as  sportive, 
plaintive,  &c.  rhyming  with  give  (150),  except 
the  word  be  a  gentile,  as  in  Argive. 

158.  All  the  other  adjectives  and  substan- 
tives of  this  termination,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  have  the  i  invariably  short,  as  offen- 

,  rive,  defensive,  &c.  'i'he  i  in  salique  is  short, 
'  as  if  written  sallick,  but  le^'ig  in  oblique,  rhym- 
ing with  pike,  strike,  &c.  ;  while  antique  has 
the  i  long  and  slender,  and  rhymes  with  speak. 
Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Elphinston,'Mr  Perry,  Bu- 
chanan, and  Barclay,  have  oblcek  for  oblique. 
Mr   Scott  has  it  both   ways,   but  gives   the 


slender  sound  first ;  and  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Nares,  and  W.  Johnston,  oblzke.  The  latter 
is,  in  my  opinion,  more  agreeable  to  polite 
usage,  but  the  former  more  analogical ;  for, 
as  it  comes  from  the  French  oblique,  we  can- 
not write  it  oblike,  as  Mr  Nares  wishes,  any 
more  than  antique,  antike,  for  fear  of  depart- 
ing too  far  from  the  Latin  antiquus  and  obli- 
quus.  Opaque,  Mr  Nares  observes,  has  be- 
come opake  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  Latin  is  opacus,  and  not  opacuus. 

159.  All  the  terminations  in  ize  have  the  i 
long,  except  to  eiulenize ;  which,  having  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  follows  the  ge- 
neral rule,  and  has  the  i  short,  pronounced  as 
the  verb  is  (140).  To  these  observations  we 
may  add,  that  though  evil  and  devil  suppress 
the  i,  as  if  written  evH  and  dev'l,  yet  that 
c«w7  and  pencil  preserve  its  sound  distinctly; 
and  that  Latin  ought  never  to  be  pronounced 
as  it  is  generally  at  schools,  as  if  written 
Latt'n.  Cousin  and  cozen,  both  drop  the  last 
vowels,  as  if  spelled  cuzz'n,  and  are  only  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  eye. 

Thus  we  see  how  little  regularity  there  is 
in  the  sound  of  this  letter,  when  it  is  not 
under  the  accent,  and,  when  custom  will  per- 
mit, how  careful  we  ought  to  be  to  preserve 
the  least  trace  of  analogy,  that  ''confusion 
may  not  be  worse  confounded."  The  sketch 
that  has  been  just  given  may,  perhaps,  afford 
something  like  a  clue  to  direct  us  in  this  la- 
byrinth, and  it  is  hoped  it  will  enable  the  ju- 
dicious speaker  to  pronounce  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  decisioii. 

160.  It  was  remarked  imder  the  vowel  A, 
that  when  a  hard  ^  or  c  preceded  that  vowel, 
a  sound  like  e  interposed,  the  better  to  unite 
the  letters,  and  soften  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant. The  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
letter  /.  When  this  vowel  is  preceded  by  g 
hard,  or  k,  which  is  but  another  form  for  hr.rd 
c,  it  is  pronounced  as  if  an  e  were  inserted  be- 
tween the  consonant  and  the  vowel :  thus,  sky, 
kind,  guide,  guise,  disguise,  catechise,  guile, 
beguile,  mankind,  are  pronounced  as  if  writ- 
ten ske-y,  ke-ind,  gue-ise,  dis-gtte-ise,  cat-e- 
che-ise,  gue-ile,  be-gue-ile,  man-ke-ind.  At  first 
we  are  surprised  that  two  such  different  letters 
as  a  and  i  should  be  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner by  the  hard  gutturals,  g,  c,  and  k ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  i  is  really  composed  of  a 
and  e,  (37),  our  surprise  ceases,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  the  ear  perfectly  uniform  in  its 
procedure,  and  entirely  unbiassed  by  the  eye. 
From  this  view  of  the  analogy  we  may  see  how 
greatly  mistaken  is  a  very  solid  and  ingenious 
writer  on  this  subject,  who  says,  that  "  ky-ind 
for  kind,  is  a  monster  of  pronunciation,  heard 
only  on  our  stage."  Nares  s  English  Orthoepy, 
page  28.  Dr  Beattie,  in  his  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage, takes  notice  of  this  imion  of  vowel 
sounds,  page  266.     See  No.  92. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  seem  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, that  when  this  letter  is  unaccented  in 
the  numerous  terminations  ity,  ible,  &c.  it  is 
frequently  pronounced  like  short  w,  as  if  the 
words  sensible,  visible,  &c.  were  written  sen- 
sjibble,  visubble,  &c.  and  charity,  clifislity,  &c. 
like  charutty,  chastutfy,  &c.  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  pure  sound  of  i  like  e  in 
these  words,  is  as  much  the  mark  of  an  elegant 
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sound  which  seems  the  nearest  relation  to  it, 
is  the  first  sound  of  o  in  7iole,  lone,  rove,  &c. 
This  sound  of  o  is  generally  beard  when  it  is 
shortened  by  the  succeeding  liquids  n,  jn,  r, 
and  the  semi-vowels,  v,  z,  th  ;  and  as  Mr  Nares 
has  given  a  catalogue  of  those  words,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  his  labour.  Above,  affront, 
allonge,  among,  amongst,  attorney,  bomb,  bom- 
bard, borage,  borough,  brother,  cochineal,  colour, 
come,  comely,  comfit,  comfort,  comjmyiy,  com- 
jmss,  comrade,  combat,  conduit,  coney,  conjure, 
constable,  covenant,  cover,  covert,  covet,  covey, 
cozen,  discomfit,  done,  doth,  dost,  dove,  dozen, 
dromedary,  front,  glove,  govern,  honey,  hover, 
love,  Monday,  mnney,  mongrel,  vionk,  monkey, 
month,  mother,  none,  nothing,  one,  onion,  other, 
oven,  plover,  pomegraiiate,  pommel,  pother,  ro- 
mage,  shove,  shovel,  sloven,  smother,  $omt, 
Somerset,  sort,  sovereign,  sjwnge,  stomach,  thor- 
ough, ton,  tongue,  word,  work,  wonder,  world, - 
worry,  worse,  worship,  wort,  worth  :  to  which 
we  may  add,  rhomb,  once  comfrty,  and  colan- 
der. 

166.  In  these  words  the  accent  is  on  the  o 
in  every  word,  except  pomegranate :  but  with 
very  few  exceptions,  this  letter  has  the  same 
sound  in  the  unaccented  terminations,  oc,  ock, 
od,  ol,  om,  on,  op,  or,  ot,  and  some ;  as,  mam- 
mock, cassock,  method,  carol,  Icingdom,  union. 


speaker,  as  that  of  the  u  in  singular,  educate, 
tic.   See  No.  179. 

0. 

161.  Grammarians  have  generally  allowed 
this  letter  but  three  sounds.  Mr  Sheridan 
instances  them  in  7iot,  note,  prove.  For  a 
fourth,  I  have  added  the  o  in  love,  dove,  &c. ; 
for  the  fifth,  that  in  or,  nor,  for  ;  and  a  sixth, 
that  in  woman,  wolf,  &c. 

16'2.  The  first  and  only  peculiar  sound  of 
this  letter  is  that  by  which  it  is  named  in  the 
alphabet :  it  requires  the  mouth  to  be  formed, 
in  some  degree,  like  the  letter,  in  order  to 
pronounce  it.  I'his  may  be  called  its  long 
open  sound,  as  the  o  in  prove  may  be  called 
its  long  slender  suund  (65).  This  sound  we 
find  in  words  ending  with  silent  e,  as  tone, 
hone,  alone;  or  when  ending  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  as  mo-tion,  po-tent,  &c. 
likewise  in  the  monosyllables,  go,  so,  no.  This 
sound  is  found  under  several  combinations  of 
other  vowels  with  this  letter,  as  in  moan,  groan, 
bow,  (to  shoot  with,)  low,  (not  high,)  and  be- 
fore ft  in  the  words  host,  ghost,  post,  most,  and 
before  ss  in  gross. 

163.  The  second  sound  of  this  letter  is  called 
its  short  sound,  and  is  found  in  not,  got,  lot, 
&c. ;  though  this,  as  in  the  other  short  vowels, 

is  by  no  means  the  short  sound  of  the  former  '  amazon,  gallop,  tutor,  turbot,  troublesome,  &c. 
long  one,  but  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  a,  all  which  are  pronounced  as  if  written  mam- 
in  what,  with  which  the  words  not,  got,  lot,  '  Tnuck,  cassuck,  meihud,  &c.  The  o  in  the  ad- 
are  perfectly  rhymes.  The  long  sound,  to  '  junct,  monger,  as  cheesemonger,  &c.  has  always 
which  the  o  in  not  and  sot  are  short  ones,  is  this  sound.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  a'le 
found  under  the  diphthong  au  in  naught,  and  technical  terms  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  as 
the  OM  in  5o«g/i<;  corresponding  exactly  to  the  a  achor,  a  species  of  the  herpes  j  and  proper 
in  hall,  ball,  &c.    The  short  sound  of  this  letter,     names,  as  Calor,  a  river  in  Italy, 

like  the  short  sound  of  a  in  father  (78)  (79),  is  j  167.  'J'he  fifth  sound  of  o  is  the  long  sound 
frequently  by  inaccurate  speakers,  and  chiefly  produced  by  r  final,  or  followed  by  another 
those  among  the  vulgar,  lengthened  to  a  mid-  consonant,  as  for,  former.  This  sound  is  per- 
dle  sound  approaching  to  its  long  sound,  the  [  fectly  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  an;  and 
o  in  or.  This  sound  is  generally  heard,  as  in  for  and  former  might,  on  account  of  sound 
the  case  of  a,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  two  only,  be  writtenyaurand/aun/K^r.  There  are 
consonants:  thus,  Mr  Smith  pronounces 6ro<A,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  borne,  corps, 
froth,  and  moth,  as  if  written  brawth,  frawlh,  |  corse,  force,  forge,  form  (a  seat),  fort,  horde, 
and  matvth.  Of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  j  jtorch,  jiort,  sport,  &c.  which  have  the  first 
of  this,  a  well-educated  ear  is  the  best  judge  ;  I  sound  of  this  letter. 

but,  as  was  observed  under  the  article  A  (79),  I  168.  0,  like  A,  is  lengthened  before  r,  when 
if  this  be  not  the  sound  heard  among  the  best  j  terminating  a  monosyllable,  or  followed  by 
speakers,  no  middle  sound  ought  to  be  ad-  \  anotherconsonant;  and,  liken  too,  is  shortened 
mitted,  as  good  orators  will  ever  incline  to  ;  by  a  duplication  of  the  liquid,  as  we  may  hear 
definite  and  absolute  sounds,  rather  than  such  ,  by  comparing  the  conjunction  or  with  the 
as  may  be  called  nojidescripls  in  language.  I  same  letters  in  torrid,  Jiorid,  &c. ;  for  though 

164.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  as  was  the  r  is  not  doubled  to  the  eye  in  florid,  yet, 
marked  in  the  first  observation,  may  be  called  '  as  the  accent  is  on  it,  it  is  as  effectually 
its  long  slender  sound,  corresponding  to  the 
double  o.  The  words  where  this  sound  of  o 
occurs  are  so  few,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  give 
a  catalogue  of  them :  prove,  move,  behove, 
and  their  compounds,  lose,  do,  ado,  Rome, 
ix)ltro7i,  ponUm,   sponton,   tvho,   whom,   womb, 

tomb.  Sponion  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  this  'forage,  where  the  r  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
and  the  two  preceding  words  ought  rather  to  the  o  is  as  short  as  if  the  r  were  double,  and 
be  written  with  oo  in  the  last  syllable.  Gold  the  words  written  orrifice  and  forrage.  See 
is  pronounced  \\ke  goold  in  familiar  conversa-     No.  81. 

tion  ;  but  in  \er&i  and  solemn  language,  es-  169.  There  is  a  sixth  sound  of  o  exactly  cor- 
pecially  that  of  the  Scripture,  ought  always  to  responding  to  the  u  in /)«//,//(//,;)?///,  &c.  which, 
rhyme  with  old, fold,  &c.  See  EncORE,  Gold,  ,  from  its  existing  only  in  the  following  words, 
and  Wind.  i  may  be  called  its  irregular  sound.  I'hese  words 

165.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  vowel  is  tV.at  '  are,  woman,  bosom,  worsted,  wolf,  and  the  proper 
*vhich  is  found  in  love,  dove,  &c.;  and  the  long  j  names,  Wolsey,  IForcestor,  and  JFolverhamploti. 


doubled  to  the  ear  as  if  writteny/orWf/ ,-  so,  if 
a  consonant  of  another  kind  succeed  the  r  in 
Ihis  situation,  we  find  the  o  as  long  as  in 
a  monosyllable  :  thus,  the  o  in  orchard  is  as 
long  as  in  the  conjunction  or,  and  that  in 
formal,  as  in  the  word  for  :  but  in  orifice  and 
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Irregular  and  unaccented  Sounds. 

1 70.  What  was  observed  of  the  a,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  o  with  equal  justness.  This  letter, 
like  a,  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  liquid  and  another  consonant,  or 
by  s,  ss,  or  s  and  a  mute.  But  this  length  of 
o,  in  this  situation,  seems  every  day  growing 
more  and  more  vulgar :  and,  as  it  would  be 
gi'oss,  to  a  degree,  to  sound  the  a  in  castle, 
mask,  and  plant,  like  the  a  in  palm,  psalm, 
&c.  so  it  would  be  equally  exceptionable  to 
pronounce  the  o  in  7noss,  dross,  and  frost,  as 
if  written  maivse,  drawse,  and  frawst  (78) 
(79).  'I'he  o  in  the  compounds  of  solve,  as 
dissolve,  absolve,  resolve,  seem  the  only  words 
where  a  somewhat  longer  sound  of  the  o  is 
agreeable  to  polite  pronunciation :  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  o  ends  a  syllable,  im- 
mediately before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in 
po-lite,  im-po-tent,  &c.  there  is  an  elegance  in 
giving  it  the  open  sound  nearly  as  long  as  in 
po-lar,  and  po-tent,  &.C.  See  Domestic,  Col- 
lect, and  Command.  Jt  may  likewise  be 
observed,  that  the  o,  like  thee  (102),  is  sup- 
pressed in  a  final  unaccented  syllable  when 
preceded  by  c  or  k,  and  followed  by  »t,  as  ba- 
con, beacon,  deacon,  beckon,  reckon,  pronounced 
bak'n,  beak'n,  deak'n,  beckon,  reckon;  and  when 
c  is  preceded  by  another  consonant,  as  falcon, 
pronounced  yrut'/t'w.  The  o  is  likewise  mute 
in  the  same  situation,  when  preceded  by  d  in 
jKirdon,  pronounced  pard'n,  but  not  in  guer- 
don: it  is  mute  when  preceded  by  p  in  weapon, 
capon,  &c.  pronounced  weap'n,  cap'n,  &c.  ; 
and  when  preceded  by  s  in  reason,  season, 
treason,  oraison,  benison,  denison,  unison,  foi- 
son,  poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson,  advow- 
son,  pronounced  reaz'n,  treaz'n,  &c.  and  ma- 
S071,  bason,  garrison,  lesson,  caprison,  compari- 
son, disinherison, parson,  and  person,  pronounced 
mas'n,  bas'n,  &c.  Unison,  diapason,  and  car- 
gason,  seem,  particularly  in  solemn  speaking, 
to  preserve  the  sound  of  o  like  u,  as  if  written 
unizun,  diapazun,  &c.  The  same  letter  is 
(suppressed  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable  be- 
ginning with  t,  as  seton,  cotton,  button,  mutton, 
putton,  pronounced  as  if  written  set'n,  cotton. 
When  X  precedes  the  t,  the  o  is  pronoun- 
Tced  distinctly,  as  in  sexlon.  When  /  is  the 
preceding  letter,  the  o  is  generally  suppressed, 
as  in  the  proper  names,  Stilton  cheese,  Jf^illon 
carpets,  and  Melton  Mowbrai/,  &c.  Accurate 
speakers  sometimes  struggle  to  preserve  it  in 
the  name  of  our  great  epic  poet,  Milton;  but 
the  former  examples  suflicieutly  show  the  ten- 
dency of  the  language  ;  and  this  tendency 
cannot  be  easily  counteracted.  This  letter  is 
likewise  suppressed  in  the  last  syllable  of  bla- 
zini,  pronounced  blaz'n;  but  is  always  to  be 
preserved  in  the  same  syllable  of /(oWzo/j.  'I'his 
suppression  of  the  o  must  not  be  ranked  among 
those  careless  abbreviations  found  only  among 
the  vulgar,  but  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
those  devious  tendencies  fo  brevity,  which  has 
worn  itself  a  currency  in  the  language,  and 
has  at  last  become  a  part  of  it.  To  pronounce 
the  o  in  those  cases  where  it  is  suppressed, 
would  give  a  singularity  to  the  Tweaker  border- 
ing nearly  on  the  pedantic  ;  and  the  attention 
given  '.o  this  singularity  by  the  hearer,  would 


necessarily  diminish  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  consequently  deprive  the  speaker  of 
something  much  more  desirable. 

U. 

171.  The  first  sound  of  w,  heard  in  tubi', 
or  ending  an  accented  syllable,  as  in  cu-bic,  is 
a  diphthongal  sound,  as  if  e  were  prefixed,  and 
these  words  were  spelt  leivbe  and  keivbic.  The 
letter  u  is  exactly  the  pronoun  yon. 

172.  The  second  sound  of  m  is  the  short 
.sound,  which  tallies  exactly  with  the  o  in 
done,  son,  &c.  which  every  ear  perceives 
might,  as  well,  for  the  sound's  sake,  be  spelt 
drin,  sun,  &^c.  See  all  the  words  where  the  o 
has  this  sound.  No.  165. 

173.  The  third  sound  of  this  letter,  and 
that  in  which  the  English  more  particularly 
depart  fiom  analogy,  is  the  u  in  bull,  full, 
pull,  &c.  The  first  or  diphthongal  u  in  tube, 
seems  almost  as  peculiar  to  the  English  as 
the  long  sound  of  the  i  in  time,  mine,  &c.  ; 
but  here,  as  if  they  chose  to  imitate  the  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French  w,  they  leave  out  the  e 
before  the  w,  which  is  heard  in  tube,  mule,  &c. 
and  do  not  pronounce  the  latter  part  of  « 
quite  so  long  as  the  oo  in  pool,  nor  so  short  as 
the  u  in  dull,  but  with  a  middle  sound  between 
both,  which  is  the  true  short  sound  of  the  oa 
in  coo  and  ivoo,  as  may  be  heard  by  comparing 
ivoo  and  wool ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  perfect 
rhyme  to  bull. 

174.  This  middle  sound  of  u,  so  unlike  the 
general  sound  of  that  letter,  exists  only  in  the 
following  words:  bull,  full,  pull ;  words  com- 
pounded of  full,  as  wonderful,  dreadful,  &c. 
bullock,  bully,  bullet,  buhvark,  fuller,  fulling- 
mill,  pulley,  pullet,  push,  bush,  bushel,  pulpit, 
puss,  bullion,  butcher,  cushion,  cuckoo,  pud- 
ding, sugar,  hussar,  huzza,  and  ]mt,  when  a 
verb  :  but  few  as  they  are,  except  full,  which 
is  a  very  copious  termination,  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  puzzle  Englishmen  who  reside  at 
any  distance  from  the  capital,  and  to  make 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  (who, 
it  is  highly  probable,  received  a  much  more 
regular  pronunciation  from  our  ancestors)  not 
unfrequently  the  jest  of  fools. 

175.  But  vague  and  desultory  as  this  sound 
of  the  u  may  at  first  seem,  on  a  closer  view 
we  find  it  chiefly  confined  to  words  which  be- 
gin with  the  mute  labials,  b,  p,  f,  and  end 
with  the  liquid  labial  /,  or  the  dentals  s,  t,  and 
d,  as  in  bidl,  full,  pull,  bush,  jmsh,  pudding, 
puss,  put,  &:c.  Whatever,  therefore,  was  the 
cause  of  this  whimsical  deviation,  we  see  its 
primitives  are  confined  to  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass ;  put  has  this  sound  only  when  it  is  a 
verb;  for  putty,  a  paste  for  glass,  has  the 
common  sound  of  u,  and  rhymes  exactly  with 
nutty,  (having  the  qualities  of  a  nut)  ;  so  put, 
the  game  at  cards,  and  the  vulgar  appellation 
of  country  put,  follow  the  same  analogy.  All 
bull's  compounds  regularly  follow  their  primi- 
tive ;  as,  bull-baiting,  bull-beggar,  bidl-dog, 
&c.  I5ut  though/u/fer,  a  whitener  of  cloth, 
and  Fulliam,  a  proper  name,  are  not  com- 
pounded of  full,  they  are  sounded  as  if  they 
were  ;  while  Putney  follows  the  general  ruie, 
and  has  its  first  syllable  pronounced  like  the 
noun  put.  Pulpit  and  pullet  comply  with 
the  peculiarity,   on  account  of  their  resein- 
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blance  to  pull,  though  nothing  related  to  it ; 
and  butcher  and  puss  adopt  this  sound  of  m  for 
no  other  reason  but  the  nearness  of  their  form 
to  the  other  words  ;  and  when  to  these  we  have 
added  cushion,  sugar,  cuckoo,  hussar,  and  the 
interjection  huzza,  we  have  every  word  in  the 
whole  language  where  theuis  thus  pronounced. 

1 76.  Some  speakers,  indeed,  have  attempted 
to  give  bulk  and  punish  this  obtuse  sound  of  m, 
but  luckily  have  not  been  followed.  The 
words  which  have  already  adopted  it  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous;  and  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  check  the  growth  of  so  unmeaning 
an  irregularity.  When  this  vowel  is  preceded 
by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  it  has  a  sound  some- 
what longer  than  this  middle  soundj  and 
exactly  as  if  written  oo :  thus  rue,  true,  &c. 
are  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written  roo,  Iroo, 
&c.  (339). 

177.  It  must  be  remarked,  that  this  sound 
of  u,  except  in  the  word  fuller,  never  extends 
to  words  from  the  learned  languages ;  for, 
fulminant,  fulminalion,  ebullition,  repulsion, 
sepulchre,  &c.  sound  the  u  as  in  dull,  gull, 
&c.  and  the  u  in  pus  and  pustule  is  exactly 
like  the  same  letter  in  thus.  So  the  pure 
English  words,  fulsome,  buss,  bulge,  bustle, 
bustard,  buzzard,  preserve  the  u  in  its  second 
sound,  as  us,  hull,  and  custard.  It  may  like- 
wise not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the 
letter  u  is  never  subject  to  the  shortening 
power  of  either  the  primary  or  secondary  ac- 
cent ;  but  when  accented,  is  always  long,  un- 
less shortened  by  a  double  consonant.  See 
the  words  DRAMA  and  MucuLF.NT,  and  No. 
503,  634. 

Irregular  and  itnaccented  Suiuids. 

178.  But  the  strangest  deviation  of  this  let- 
ter from  its  regular  sound  is  in  the  words  bust/, 
business,  and  buri/.  We  laugh  at  the  Scotch 
for  pronouncing  these  words,  as  if  written  beio- 
SI/,  bewsiness,  beiury ;  but  we  ought  rather  to 
blush  for  ourselves  in  departing  so  wantonly 
from  the  general  rule  as  to  pronounce  them 
bizzy,  bizness,  and  berry. 

179.  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of 
this  letter  when  it  ends  a  syllable  not  under 
the  accent,  which  prevails  not  only  among  the 
vulgar,  but  is  sometimes  found  in  better  com- 
pany ;  and  that  is,  giving  the  u  an  obscure 
sound,  which  confounds  it  with  vowels  of  a  very 
different  kind  :  thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear 
singular,  regular,  and  particular,  pronounced 
as  if  written  sing-e-lar,  reg-e-lar,  and  par- 
tick-e-lar  :  but  nothing  tends  more  to  tarnish 
and  vulgarize  the  pronunciation  than  this 
short  and  obscure  sound  of  the  unaccented  u. 
It  may.  Indeed,  be  observed,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  distinguishes  a  person 
of  mean  and  good  education  than  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  unaccented  vowels  (547)  658). 
When  vowels  are  under  the  accent,  the  prince, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  people  in  the  metropolis, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  pronounce  them  in 
the  same  manner  ;  but  the  unaccented  vowels 
in  the  mouth  of  the  former  have  a  distinct, 
open,  and  specific  sound,  while  the  latter  often 
totally  sink  them,  or  change  them  into  some 
other  sound.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to 
pronounce  elegantly,  must  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  unaccented  vowels ;  as  a  neat 


pronunciation  of  these  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
beauties  of  speaking. 

Yfinal. 

180.  Y  final,  either  in  a  word  or  syllable,  is 
a  pure  vowel,  and  has  exactly  the  same  sound 
as  i  would  have  in  the  same  situation.  For 
this  reason,  printers,  who  have  been  the  great 
correctors  of  our  orthography,  have  substituted 
the  i  in  its  stead,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
frequency  of  this  letter  i  n  the  English  language. 
That  y  final  is  a  vowel,  ifi  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  nor  need  we  any  other  proof  of  it  than 
its  long  sound,  when  followed  by  e  mute,  as  in 
thyme,  rhyme,  &c.  or  ending  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  as  buying,  cyder,  &c.  ;  this 
may  be  called  its  first  vowel  sound. 

J  81.  The  second  sound  of  the  vowel  y  is  it» 
short  sound,  heard  in  system,  syntax,  &c. 

Irregular  and  -unaccented  Sounds. 

162.  The  unaccented  sound  of  this  letter  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  like  that  oft  in  the  same 
situation,  is  always  like  the  first  sound  of  e  : 
thus  vanity,  pleurisy,  &c.,  if  sound  alone  were 
consulted,  might  be  written  vanitee,  jtleurisee, 
&c. 

183.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when/" 
precedes  the  y  in  a  final  syllable,  the  //  is  then 
pronounced  as  long  and  open  as  if  the  accent 
were  on  it  :  thus  justify,  qualify,  &c.  have  the 
last  syllable  sounded  like  that  in  defy.  This 
long  sound  continues  when  the  y  is  changed 
into  i,  in  justifiable,  qualifiable,  &c.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  multiply  and  multi^yliable, 
&c.  occupy  and  occupiable,  &c.  (512). 

194.  There  is  an  irregular  sound  of  thisletter 
when  the  accent  is  on  it,  in  panegyric,  when  it 
is  frequently  pronounced  like  the  second  sound 
of  e ;  which  would  be  more  correct  if  its  true 
sound  were  preserved,  and  it  were  to  rhyme 
with  pyrrhic ;  or  as  Swift  does  with  satiric  : 

"  On  me  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
1  take  it  for  a  panegyric," 

Thus  we  see  the  same  irregularity  at!  ends  this 
letter  before  double  r,  or  before  single  r,  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel,  as  we  find  attends  the  vowel 
i  in  the  same  situation.  So  the  word  syiiux 
ought  to  preserve  the  ;/  like  i  pure,  and  the 
word  syrlis  should  sound  they  y  like  e  short, 
though  the  first  is  often  heard  improperly  like 
the  last. 

185.  But  the  most  uncertain  sound  of  this 
letter  is,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  immediately 
preceding  the  accent.  In  this  case  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  variety  as  the  letter  i  in  the 
same  situation,  and  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  analogy  of  the  lan- 
guage in  this  point. 

186.  The  J/  is  long  in  chylaceous,  but  short- 
ened by  the  secondary  accent  in  chylifacliun 
and  chylnfaclive  (530),  though,  without  the 
least  reason  from  analogy,  Mr  Sheridan  has 
marked  them  both  long. 

187.  Words  composed  of  hydro,  from  the 
Greek  i'Sao,  mater,  have  the  y  before  the  accent 
generally  long,  as  hydrography,  hydrozrapher, 
hydrometry,  hydropic;  all  which  have  the  // 
long  in  i\Ir  Sheridan  but  hydrography,  whicii 
must  be  a  mistake  of  the  press ;  and  this  long 
sound  of  y  continues  in  hydrostatic,  in  spite 
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'of  the  shortejiing  power  of  the  secondary  ac- 
cent (530).  The  same  sound  of  y  prevails  in 
hydraulics  and  hydalides.  Hygrometer  and 
Sygromelry  seem  to  follow  the  same  analogy, 
ss  well  as  hyperbola  and  hyperbole ;  which  are 
generally  heard  with  the  y  long  ;  though  Ken- 
rick  has  marked  the  latter  short.  Hypostasis 
and  hypotenuse  ought  to  have  the  y  long  like- 
wise. In  hypothesis  the  y  is  more  frequently 
short  than  long ;  and  in  hypothetical  it  is 
more  frequently  long  than  short ;  but  hyj)o- 
crisy  has  the  first  y  always  short.  Myrobalan 
and  myro])olist  may  have  the  //  either  long  or 
short.  Mythology  has  the  first  y  generally 
short,  and  mythological,  from  the  shortening 
power  of  the  secondary  accent  (530),  almost 
always.  J'hytivorous,  phytography,  phytology, 
have  the  first  y  always  long.  In  phylactery 
the  first  y  is  generally  short,  and  in  physician, 
always.  Pylorus  has  the  y  long  in  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, but,  I  think,  improperly.  In  pyramidal 
he  marks  the  y  long,  though,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  generally  heard  short,  as  in  pyramid.  In 
pyrites,  « ith  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
he  marks  the  y  short,  much  more  correctly 
than  Kenrick,  who  places  the  jiccent  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  marks  the  y  long.  ( See  the 
word. )  Synodic,  synodical,  synonima,  £^nd  sy- 
nopsis, have  the  y  always  short :  synechdoche 
ought  likewise  to  have  the  same  letter  short, 
as  we  find  it  in  Perry's  and  Kenrick's  Dic- 
tionaries;  though  in  Sheridan's  we  find  it  long. 
Typography  and  typographer  ought  to  have 
the  first  y  long,  as  we  find  it  in  Sheridan, 
Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Kenrick,  and 
Perry,  though  frequently  he.ird  short ;  and 
though  tyrannical  has  the  y  marked  short  by 
Mr  Perry,  it  ought  rather  to  have  the  long 
sound,  as  we  see  it  marked  by  Mr  Sheridan, 
Rlr  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Ken- 
rick. 

168.  From  the  view  that  has  been  taken  of 
the  sound  of  the  i  and  y  immediately  before 
the  accent,  it  may  justly  be  called  the  most 
uncertain  part  of  pronunciation.  Scarcely 
any  reason  can  be  given  why  custoiii  prefers 
one  soun<l  to  the  other  in  some  words;  and 
why,  in  others,  we  may  use  either  one  or  the 
other  indiscriminately.  It  is  strongly  to  be 
presumed  that  the  i  and  y,  in  this  situation, 
particularly  the  last,  was  generally  pronounced 
long  by  our  ancestors,  but  that  custom  has 
gradually  inclined  to  the  shorter  sound  as 
more  readihr  pronounced,  and  as  more  like 
the  sound  of  these  letters  vi^hen  they  end  a  syl- 
lable after  the  accent ;  and,  perhaps,  we  should 
contribute  to  the  regularity  of  the  language, 
if,  when  we  are  in  doubt,  we  should  rather  in- 
cline to  the  short  than  the  long  sounds  of 
these  letters. 

W  final, 
189.  That  if  final  is  a  vowel,  is  not  dis- 
puted (9J  ;  when  it  is  in  this  situation,  it  is 
equivalent  to  00  ;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
sound  of  vow,  tow-el,  &c. ;  where  it  forms  a 
real  diphthong,  composed  of  the  a  in  ica-ter, 
and  the  oo  in  woo  and  coo.  It  is  often  joined 
to  o  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  without  affecting 
the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  and  in  this  situation 
it  may  be  called  servile,  as  in  bow,  (to  shoot 
with,)  craw,  loiv,  not  high,  &c. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


190.  A  diphthong  is  a  double  vowel,  or  the 
union  or  mixture  of  two  vowels  pronounred 
together,  so  as  only  to  make  one  syllable ;  as 
the  Latin  ae  or  a,  oe  or  ce,  the  Greek  «, 
the  English  ai,  an,  &c. 

191.  'i'his  is  the  general  definition  of  a 
diphthong;  but  if  we  examine  it  closely,  we 
shall  find  in  it  a  want  of  precision  and  accu- 
racy.* If  a  diphthong  be  two  vowel  sounds 
in  succession,  they  must  necessarily  form  two 
syllables,  and  therefore,  by  its  very  definition, 
cannot  be  a  diphthong ;  if  it  be  such  a  mix- 
ture of  two  vowels  as  to  form  but  one  simple 
sound,  it  is  very  improperly  called  a  diph 
thong ;  nor  can  any  such  simple  mixture  exist. 

192.  The  only  way  to  reconcile  this  seem- 
ing contradiction,  is  to  suppose  that  two  vocal 
sounds  in  succession  were  sometimes  pro- 
nounced so  closely  together  as  to  form  only 
the  time  of  one  syllable  in  Greek  and  Latin 
verse.  Some  of  these  diphthongal  syllables  we 
have  in  our  own  language,  which  only  pass  for 
monosyllables  in  poetry;  thus,  hire  (wages), 
is  no  more  than  one  syllable  ia  verse,  though 
perfectly  equivalent  to  higher  (more  high), 
which  generally  passes  for  a  dissyllable :  the 
same  may  be  observed  of  dire  and  dyer,  hour 
and  power,  &c.  This  is  not  uniting  two  vocal 
sounds  into  one  simple  sound,  which  is  impos- 
sible, but  pronouncing  two  vocal  sounds  in 
succession  so  rapidly  and  so  closely  as  to  go 
for  only  one  syllable  in  poetry. 

193.  Thus  the  best  definition  I  have  found 
of  a  diphthong  is  that  given  us  by  Mr  Smith, 
in  his  Scheme  for  a  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary. "  A  diphthong  (says  this  gentleman) 
I  would  define  to  be  two  simple  vocal  sounds 
uttered  by  one  and  the  same  emission  of  breath, 
and  joined  in  such  a  manner  that  each  loses  a 
portion  of  its  natural  length  ;  but  from  the  junc- 
tion produceth  a  compound  sound,  equal  in  the 
time  of  pronouncing  to  either  of  them  taken 
separately,  and  so  making  still  but  one  syllable. 

194.  "  Now  if  we  apply  this  definition  (says 
Mr  Smith)  to  the  several  combinations  that 
may  have  deen  laid  down  and  denominated 
diphthongs  by  former  orthoepists,  I  believe  we 
shall  find  only  a  small  number  of  them  merit- 
ing this  name."  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  we  find,  that  most  of  those 
vocal  assemblages  that  go  under  the  name  of 
diphthongs,  emit  but  a  simple  sound,  and  that 
not  compounded  of  the  two  vowels,  but  one  of 
them  only,  sounded  long:  thus /raw  and  pane, 
pail  and  pale,  hear  and  liere,  are  perfectly  the 
same  sounds. 

195.  These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to 
a  distinction  of  diphthongs  into  proper  and 
improper :  the  proper  are  fuch  as  have  two 
distinct  vocal  sounds,  and  the  improper  such 
as  have'^ut  one. 

196.  The  proper  diphthongs  are. 


ea ocean, 

eu    feud, 

ew ji'wel, 

ia poniard, 

ie spaniel. 


10..  ..question, 

oi  voice, 

ou pouml, 

ow  ...... uow. 


oy boy, 

ua  ....  assuage, 
ue  mimsuetudo, 
ui languid. 


*  We  see  how  many  disputes  the  simple  anU  ambiguous  nature 
of  vowels  created  ainon^  p'ammarians,  and  how  it  Itas  lieffot  the 
mistake  concernini?  diphthongs :  all  that  are  projierly  so  aie  •>•!- 
tattles,  and  not  diphthongs,  as  intended  to  be  signified  bv  that 
word Hvldir, 
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In  this  assemblage  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
a  manifest  distinction  between  those  which  be- 
gin with  e  or  i,  and  the  rest.  In  those  begin- 
ning with  either  of  these  vowels  we  find  a 
squeezed  sound  like  the  commencing  or  con- 
sonant y  interpose,  as  it  were,  to  articulate  the 
latter  vowel,  and  that  the  words  where  these 
diphthongs  are  found,  might,  agreeably  to  the 
sound,  be  spelt  oslie-yan,  f-t/ude,  j-yewel,  pon- 
yard,  span-yel,  jmsh-yon,  &c. ;  and  as  these 
diphthongs  (which,  from  their  commencing 
with  the  sound  of  y  consonant,  may  not  im- 
properly be  called  semi-consonant  diphthongs) 
begin  in  that  part  of  the  mouth  where  s,  c 
soft,  and  /,  are  formed,  we  find  that  coal- 
escence ensue  which  forms  the  aspirated  hiss 
in  the  numerous  terminations  sion,  lion,  tial, 
&c. ;  and  by  direct  consequence  in  those  end- 
ing in  tire,  une,  as  future,  fortune,  &c.  ;  for 
the  letter  w,  when  long,  is  exactly  one  of  these 
semi-consonant  diphthongs  (8)  ;  and  coming 
immediately  after  the  accent  it  coalesces  with 
the  preceding  s,  c,  or  t,  and  draws  it  into 
the  aspirated  hiss  of  sh,  or  tsh  (459).  Those 
found  in  the  termination  ious  may  be  called 
semi-consonant  diphthongs  also,  as  the  o  and 
u  have  but  the  sound  of  one  vowel.  It  may 
be  observed  too,  in  passing,  that  the  reason 
why  in  mansuetiide  the  s  does  not  go  into  s/i, 
is  because  when  m  is  followed  by  another 
vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  it  drops  its  conso- 
nant sound  at  the  beginning,  and  becomes 
merely  double  o. 

197.  The  improper  diphthongs  are, 

oe Csesar,   ea  clean,    ie friend, 

««' aim,   ee reed,   oa    coat, 

oo &aol,   ei ceiling,   oe  ..ceconomy, 

ou    taught,   eo    people,   oo moon, 

"IP law,   ey    they,   ow crow. 

1 98.  The  triphthongs  having  but  two  sounds 
are  merely  ocular,  and  must  therefore  be 
classed  with  the  proper  diphthongs  : 

aye .. (for  ever,)  I  eou  ..plenteous,  I  iew    view, 

eau  . . ,  .beauty,  |  ieu adieu,  (  oeu   manoeu\Te, 

Of  all  these  combinations  of  vowels  we  shall 
treat  in  their  alphabetical  order. 


199.  Ae  or  ffi  is  a  diphthong,  says  Dr  John- 
son, of  very  frequent  use  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  seems  not  properly  to  have  any 
place  in  the  English  ;  since  the  cb  of  the  Saxons 
has  been  long  out  of  use,  being  changed  to  e 
simple  ;  to  which,  in  words  frequently  occur- 
ring, the  CB  of  the  Romans  is,  in  the  same 
manner,  altered,  as  in  equator,  equinoctial, 
and  even  in  Eneas. 

200.  But  though  the  diphthong  (B  is  per- 
fectly useless  in  our  language,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  e  in  its  stead,  in  Cesar  and  Eneas, 
is  recommended  by  Dr  Johnson,  we  do  not 
find  his  authority  has  totally  annihilated  it, 
especially  in  proper  names  and  technical  terms 
derived  from  the  learned  languages.  CcEsar, 
.Mneas,  ^sop,  pcean,  cellier,  ^thiop's  mineral, 
amphisbana,  anacephalcBosis,  aphceresis,  a^i- 
lo])s,  ozcena,  &c.  seem  to  preserve  the  diph- 
thong, as  well  as  certain  words  which  are 
either  plurals  or  genitives,  in  Latin  words  not 
naturalised,  as  cornucopia,  exuvice,  aqua  vita, 
minutice,  strice,  &c. 


201.  This  diphthong,  when  not  under  the 
accent,  in  Michaelmas,  and  when  accented  in 
DcB/lalus,  is  pronounced  like  short  e :  it  is, 
like  e,  subject  to  the  short  sound  when  under 
the  secondary  accent,  as  in  jEnobarbus,  where 
CEn,  in  the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced  exactly 
Tie  the  letter  n  (530). 

yll. 

202.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  exactly 
like  the  long  slender  sound  of  a  ;  thus  //at/,  a 
vessel,  and  jmle,  a  colour,  are  perfectly  the 
same  sound.     The  exceptions  are  but  few. 

203.  When  said  is  the  third  person  preter- 
imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  say,  ai  has  the 
sound  of  short  e,  and  said  rhymes  with  bed; 
the  same  sound  of  ai  may  be  observed  in  the 
third  person  of  the  present  tense  saith,  and 
the  participle  said :  but  when  this  word  is  an 
adjective,  as  the  said  man,  it  is  regular,  and 
rhymes  with  trade. 

204.  Plaid,  a  striped  garment,  rhymes  with 
mad. 

205.  Raillery  is  a  perfect  rhyme  to  salary, 
and  raisin,  a  fruit,  is  pronounced  exactly  like 
reason,  the  distinctive  faculty  of  man.  See 
both  these  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

206.  Again  and  against  sound  as  if  written 
agen  and  agensl. 

207.  The  aisle  of  a  church  is  pronounced 
exactly  like  isle,  an  island  ;  and  is  sometimes 
written  He. 

208.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable,  the  a  is  sunk,  and  the  i 
pronounced  short :  thus,  mountain,  fountain, 
captain,  curtain,  villain,  are  all  pronounced 
as  if  written  viounlin,  fountin,  captin,  curtin, 
villin;  but  when  the  last  word  takes  an  ad- 
ditional syllable,  the  i  is  dropped,  and  the  a 
has  its  short  sound,  as  villanoxis,  vUlany.  See 
the  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

209.  The  ai  in  Britain  has  the  short  sound 
approaching  to  ti,  so  common  with  all  the 
vowels  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  and  is 
pronounced  exactly  like  Briton. 

210.  Plait,  a  fold  of  cloth,  is  regular,  and 
ought  to  be  pronounced  like  plate,  a  dish ., 
pronouncing  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  meat  is  a 
vulgarism,  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

211.  Plaister  belongs  no  longer  to  this  class 
of  words,  being  now  more  properly  written 
plaster,  rhyming  with  caster. 

AO. 

212.  This  combination  of  vowels  in  a  dipfi- 
thong  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  word  gaol, 
now  more  properly  written  as  it  is  pronounced, 

jail. 

AU. 

213.  The  general  sound  of  this  diphthong 
is  that  of  the  noun  aive,  as  taught,  caught, 
&c.  or  of  the  a  in  hull,  ball,  &c. 

214.  When  these  letters  are  followed  by  n 
and  another  consonant,  they  change  to  the 
•second    sound    of   a,  heard    in  for,  forlher, 

&c.  ;  thus,  aunt,  askaunce,  askaunt,  flaunt, 
haunt,  gauntlet,  Jaunt,  haunch,  launch, 
craunch,  jaundice,  laundress,  laundry,  have 
the  Italian  sound  of  the  a  in  the  last  syllable 
of  papa  and  jnnmma.  To  these  I  think  ought 
I  to  be  added,  daunt,  paunch,  gaunt,  and  satm- 
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er,  as  Ur  Kcnrick  has  marked  them  with 
the  Italian  a,  and  not  as  if  written  daivnt, 
jxiwnch,  &c.  as  Mr  Sheridan  sounds  them. 
Alaund,  a  basket,  is  always  pronounced  with 
the  Italian  n,  and  nearly  as  if  written  marnd ; 
for  which  reason,  Maundy  Thursday,  which 
is  derived  from  it,  ought,  with  Mr  Nares,  to 
oe  pronounced  in  the  same  manner,  though 
generally  heard  with  the  sound  of  aw.  I'o 
maunder,  to  grumble,  though  generally  heard 
as  if  written  matcnder,  ought  certainly  to  be 
pronounced,  as  Mr  Nares  has  classed  it,  with 
the  Italian  a.  'I'he  same  may  be  observed  of 
taunt,  which  ought  to  rhyme  with  aimt, 
though  sounded  tawnt  by  Mr  Sheridan ;  and 
being  left  out  of  the  above  list,  supposed  to 
be  so  pronounced  by  JMr  Nares. 

215.  Laugh  and  draught,  which -are  very 
properly  classed  by  IMr  Nares  among  these 
words  which  have  the  long  Italian  a  in  fa- 
ther, are  marked  by  Mr  Sheridan  with  his  first 
sound  of  a  in  hat,  lengthened  into  the  sound 
of  a  in  father,  by  placing  the  accent  on  it. 
Staunch  is  spelled  without  the  u  by  Johnson, 
and  therefore  improperly  classed  by  Nr  Nares 
in  the  above  list. 

216.  Vaunt  and  avaunt  seem  to  be  the  only 
real  exceptions  to  this  sound  of  a  in  the  whole 
list :  and  as  these  words  are  chiefly  confined 
to  tragedy,  they  may  be  allowed  to  "  fret  and 
strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage"  in  the  old 
traditionary  sound  of  awe. 

217.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like 
long  0,  in  hautboi/,  as  if  written  lio-boy ;  and 
like  0  short  in  cauliflower,  laurel,  and  lauda- 
num ;  as  if  written  collijiower,  lorrel,  and  lod- 
danum.  In  guage,  au  has  the  sound  of  slen- 
der a,  and  rhymes  with  ]>age. 

218.  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of 
this  diphthong  among  the  vulgar,  which  is, 
giving  the  au  in  daughter,  sauce,  saucer,  and 
sauci/,  the  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  and  nearly 
as  if  written  darter,  sarce,  sarcer,  and  sarci/  ,• 
but  this  pronunciation  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided,  ^u  in  sausage  also,  is  sounded  by 
the  vulgar  wi;h  short  a,  as  if  written  sassage  ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  the  other  words,  au  ought 
to  sound  awe.  See  the  words  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

A  jr. 

219.  Has  the  long  broad  sound  of  a  in  ball, 
with  which  the  word  baul  is  perfectly  iden- 
tical.    It  is  always  reguhir. 

AY. 

2i0.  This  diphthong,  like  its  near  relation 
ai,  has  the  sound  of  slender  a  in  ]>ai/,  day,  &c. 
and  is  pronounced  like  long  e  in  the  word 
quay,  which  is  now  sometimes  seen  written 
key  !  for  if  we  cannot  bring  the  pronunciation 
to  the  spelling,  it  is  looked  upon  as  some  im- 
provement to  bring  the  spelling  to  the  pro- 
nunciation :  a  most  pernicious  practice  in  lan- 
guage.    See  Bowl. 

221.  Tojtay,  (to  strip  off  the  skin),  also,  is 
corruptly  pronounced  /&«  ,-  but  the  diphthong 
in  this  word  seems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 

222.  There  is  a  wanton  departure  from 
analogy  in  orthography,  by  changing  the  ^ 
in  this  diphthong  to  i  in  the  words  jmid,  said, 
laid,  {or  jxiyed,  sayed,  and  layed.     Why  these 


words  should  be  written  with  i,  and  thus  con- 
tracted, and  played,  prayed,  and  delayed,  re- 
main at  large,  let  our  wise  correctors  of  or- 
thography determine.  Stayed  also,  a  parti- 
cipial adjective,  signifying  steady.  Is  almost 
always  written  staid. 

223.  When  aye  comes  immediately  after 
the  accent  in  a  final  syllable,  like  ai,  it  drops 
the  former  vowel,  in  the  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation of  the  days  of  the  week.  Thus,  as  we 
pronounce  captain,  curtain,  &c.  as  if  written 
captin,  curtin,  &c. ;  so  we  hear  Sunday,  Mon- 
day, &c.  as  if  written  Sundy,  Mundy,  &c.  A 
more  distinct  pronunciation  of  day,  in  these 
words,  is  a  mark  of  the  northern  dialect,  (208). 

224.  The  familiar  assent,  ay  for  yes,  is  a 
combination  of  the  long  Italian  a  in  the  last 
syllable  of  papa,  and  the  first  sound  of  e.  If 
we  give  the  a  the  sound  of  that  letter  in  ball, 
the  word  degenerates  into  a  coarse  rustic  pro- 
nunciation. Though,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  this  word  is  made  a  noun,  we 
frequently,  but  not  correctly,  hear  it  so  pro- 
nounced, in  the  phrase.  The  ayes  have  it. 

AYE. 

225.  This  triphthong  is  a  combination  of 
the  slender  sound  of  a,  heard  in  pa-))er,  and 
the  e  in  me-lre.  The  word  which  it  composes, 
signifying  ever,  is  almost  obsolete. 

EA. 

22G.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  the  first  sound  of  e  in  liere ;  but  its  ir- 
regular sound  of  short  e  is  so  frequent,  as  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  both  necessary ;  especially 
for  those  who  are  unsettled  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  wish  to  practise  in 
order  to  form  a  habit. 

227.  The  first  sound  of  ea  is  like  open  e, 
and  is  he^rd  in  the  following  words :  afeard, 
affear,  anneal,  a}>peal,  appear,  appease,  aread, 
arrear,  beacon,  beadle,  beadroll,  beads,  beads- 
man, beagle,  beak,  beaker,  beam,  bean,  beard, 
bearded,  beast,  beat,  beaten,  bettver,  beleaguer, 
beneath,  bequeath,  bereave,  besmear,  bespeak, 
bleach,  bleak,  blear,  bleat,  bohea,  breach,  bream, 
to  breathe,  cease,  cheap,  cfieat,  clean,  cleanly, 
(adverb),  clear,  clearance,  cleave,  cochineal, 
colleague,  conceal,  congeal,  cream.,  creak,  crease, 
creature,  deacon,  deal,  dean,  deanery,  dear, 
decease,  defeasance,  defeasible,  defeat,  demean, 
demeanor,  decrease,  dream,  drear,  dreary,  each, 
eager,  eagle,  eagre,  ear,  east,  Easter,  easy,  to 
eat,  eaten,  eaves,  entreat,  endear,  escheat,  fear, 
fearful,  feasible,  feasiblily,  feast,  feat,  feature, 
flea,  fleam, freak,  gear,  gleam,  glean,  to  grease, 
grease,  greaves,  heal,  heap,  hear,  heat,  heath, 
heathen,  heave,  impeach,  increase,  inseam,  inter- 
leave, knead,  lea,  to  lead,  leaf,  league,  leak,  lean, 
lease,  leash,  leasing,  least,  leave,  leaves,  mead, 
meagre,  meal,  mean,  meat,  measles,  meatlie, 
neap,  near,  neat,  pea,  peace,  peak,  peal,  pease, 
peat,  plea,  plead,  please,  reach,  to  read)  ream, 
reap,  rear,  reanvard,  reason,  recheat,  red' 
streak,  release,  repeal,  repeat,  retreat,  reveal, 
screak,  scream,  seal,  sea,  seam,  seamy,  sear, 
searclolh,  season,  seat,  shear,  shears,  sheath, 
sheathe,  sheaf,  sleazy,  sneak,  sneaker,  sneakup, 
speak,  spear,  steal,  steam,  streak,  streamer, 
streamy,  surcease,  tea,  teach,  tead,  league- 
teal,  team,  tear  (substantive),  lease,  teat,  tree 
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cle,  treason,  treat,  treatise,  treatment,  treaty, 
tweag,  tweak,  tweagtie,  veal,  underneath,  un- 
easy, unreave,  vprear,  iveak,  weaken,  weal, 
tveedd,  wean,  weanling,  weariness,  wearisome, 
weary,  weasand,  weasel,  weave,  wheal,  wheat, 
whealen,  wreak,  wreath,  lureathe,  ivreathy, 
yea,  year,  yeanling,  yearling,  yearly,  zeal. 

828.  In  this  catalogue  we  find  beard  and 
bearded  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written 
herd  and  herded ;  but  this  corruption  of  the 
diphthong,  which  3Ir  Sheridan  has  adopted, 
seems  confined  to  the  stage.     See  the  word. 

229.  The  preterimperfect  tense  of  cat  is 
sometimes  written  ate,  particularly  by  Lord 
13olingbroke,  and  frequently,  and,  perhaps, 
more  correctly,  pronounced  et,  especially  in 
Ireland  ;  but  eaten  always  preserves  the  ca  long. 

230.  Ea  in  fearful  is  long  when  it  signifies 
timorous,  and  short  when  it  signifies  terrible, 
as  if  writtenferful.     See  the  word. 

231.  To  read,  is  long  in  the  present  tense, 
and  short  in  the  past  and  participle,  which 
are  sometimes  written  red. 

232.  Teat,  a  dug,  is  marked  by  Dr  Kenrick, 
Mr  Elphinston,  and  Mr  Nares,  with  short  e, 
like  tit ;  but  more  properly  by  Mr  Sheridan, 
Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr 
Smith,  with  the  long  e,  rhyming  with  meat. 

233.  Beat,  the  preterimperfect  tense,  and 
the  participle  of  to  beat,  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland  like  bet  (a  wager),  and  if 
utility  were  the  only  object  of  language,  this 
would  certainly  be  the  preferable  pronuncia- 
tion, as  nothing  tends  more  to  obscurity  than 
words  which  have  no  diiferent  forms  for  their 
present  and  past  times ;  but  fashion  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  triumphs  over  use 
and  propriety ;  and  bet,  for  the  past  time  and 
participle  of  beat,  must  be  religiously  avoided. 

234.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  the  short  e  in 
the  following  words:  abreast,  ahead,  already, 
bedstead,  behead,  bespread,  bestead,  bread,  breadth, 
breakfast,  breast,  breath,  cleanse,  cleanly  (ad- 
jective), cleanlily,  dead,  deadly,  deaf,  deafen, 
dearth,  death,  earl,  earldom,  early,  earn,  earnest, 
earth,  earthen,  earthly,  endeavour,  feather,  head, 
heady,  health,  heard,  hearse,  heaven,  heavy,  jeal- 
ous,impearl, instead,  lead  (a metal),  leaden,  leant, 
(past  time  and  participle  of  to  lean),  learn, 
learning,  leather,  leaven,  meadow,  meant,  mea- 
sure, pearl,  jKasant,  pheasant,  pleasant,  pleas- 
antry, pleasure,  read  (past  time  and  participle)^ 
readily,  readiness,  ready,  realm,  rehearsal,  re- 
hearse, research,  seajnstress,  scarce,  search, 
spread,  stead,  steadfast,  steady,  stealth,  stealthy, 
sweat,  siveaty,  thread,  thrcaden,  threat,  threaten, 
treachery,  tread,  treadle,  treasure,  uncleanly, 
tvealth,  wealthy,  weapon,  weather,  yearn,  zealot, 
zealous,  zealously. 

235.  I  have  given  the  last  three  words, 
compounded  of  zeal,  as  instances  of  the  short 
sound  of  the  diphthong,  because  it  is  certainly 
the  more  usual  sound ;  but  some  attempts 
have  lately  been  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  pronounce  them  long,  as  in  the 
noun.  It  is  a  commendable  zeal  to  endeavour 
to  reform  the  language  as  well  as  the  consti- 
tution ;  but  whether,  if  these  words  were 
altered,  it  would  be  a  real  reformation,  may 
admit  of  some  dispute.  See  Enclitical  Ter- 
mination, No.  515,  and  the  word  Zealot. 

236.  Heard,  the  past  time  and  participle  of 


hear,  is  sometimes  corruptly  pronounced  with 
the  diphthong  long,  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
rear'd ;  but  this  is  supposing  the  verb  to  be 
regular ;  which,  from  the  spelling,  is  evidently 
not  the  case. 

237.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  observation,  that 
when  this  diphthong  comes  before  r,  it  is  apt 
to  slide  into  the  short  u,  which  is  undoubtedly 
very  near  the  true  sound,  but  not  exactly  : 
thus,  pronouncing  eai-l,  earth,  dearth,  as  if 
written  url,  urth,  durlh,  is  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  true  sound,  which,  is  exactly  that  of 
i  before  r,  followed  by  another  consonant,  in 
virtue,  virgin;  and  that  is  the  true  sound  of 
short  e  in  vermin,  vernal,  &c.  (108). 

238.  Leant,  the  past  time  and  participle  of 
to  lean,  is  grown  vulgar  :  the  regular  form 
leaned  is  preferable. 

239.  The  past  time  and  participle  of  the 
verb  to  leap,  seems  to  prefer  the  irregular 
form ;  therefore,  though  we  almost  always 
hear  to  leap,  rhyming  with  reap,  we  generally 
hear  leaped  written  and  pronounced  leapt, 
rhyming  with  wept. 

240.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  long  slender  a 
in  bare,  in  the  following  words  :  bear,  bearer, 
break,  forbear,  forswear,  great,  pear,  steak, 
Sivear,  to  tear,  wear. 

241.  The  word  great  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  greet,  generally  by 
people  of  education,  and  almost  universally 
in  Ireland  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  fixed 
and  settled  practice  in  England.  That  this  is 
an  affected  pronunciation,  will  be  perceived  in 
a  moment  by  pronouncing  this  word  in  the 
phrase,  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  those  wlio 
pronounce  the  word  greet  in  other  cases,  will 
generally  in  this  rhyme  it  -with  fate.  It  is  true 
the  ee  is  the  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  ; 
but  this  slender  sound  of  e  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, given  way  to  that  of  a,  as  deeper  and 
more  expressive  of  the  epithet  ^'ren/. 

242.  The  same  observations  are  applicable 
to  the  word  break,  which  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  action  when  pronounced  brake 
than  breek,  as  it  is  sometimes  affectedly  pro- 
nounced. 

243.  Ea  is  pronounced  like  (he  long  Italian 
a  in  father,  in  the  following  words :  liearl, 
hearty,  hearten,  hearth,  hearken. 

244.  Ea,  unaccented,  has  an  obscure  sound, 
approaching  to  short  u  in  vengeance,  Serjeant, 
pageant,  &jaA  pageantry. 

EAU. 

245.  This  is  a  French  rather  than  an  Eng- 
lish triphthong,  being  found  only  in  words 
derived  from  that  language.  Its  sound  is  that 
of  long  open  o,  as  bean,  bureau,  flanibcuu, 
portmanteau.  In  beauty,  and  its  compounds, 
it  has  the  first  sound  of  m,  as  if  written  bewly. 

EE. 

246.  This  diphthong,  in  all  words  except 
those  that  end  in  r,  has  a  squeezed  sound  of 
long  open  e,  formed  by  a  closer  application  of 
the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  than  in 
that  vowel  singly,  which  is  distinguishable  to 
a  nice  ear,  in  the  different  sounds  of  the  verbs 
to  fiee  and  to  meet,  and  the  nouns  Jlea  and 
meat.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion : 
but,  upon  consulting  some  good  speakers  on 
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the  occasion,  and  in  particular  Mr  Garrick, 
who  could  find  no  difference  in  the  sounds  of 
these  words,  I  am  less  confident  in  giving  it 
to  the  public.  At  any  rate  the  difference  is 
but  very  trifling,  and  I  shall  therefore  consider 
ee  as  equivalent  to  the  long  open  e, 

2+7.  This  diphthong  is  irregular  only  in  the 
word  breeches,  pronounced  as  if  written  britches. 
Cheesecake,  sometimes  pronounced  Chizcake, 
and  breech,  hrilch,  I  look  upon  as  vulgarisms. 
Beelzebub,  indeed,  in  prose,  has  generally  the 
short  sound  of  e  in  bell :  and  when  these  two 
letters  form  but  one  syllable,  in  the  poetical 
contraction  of  e'er  and  ne'er,  for  ever  and  never, 
they  are  pronounced  as  if  written  air  and 
nair. 

EL 

248.  The  genetal  sound  of  this  diphthong^ 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  ey,  when  under  the 
accent,  which  is  like  long  slender  a  ;  but  the 
other  sounds  are  so  numerous  as  to  require  a 
catalogue  of  them  all. 

21-9.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  slender  a  in 
deign,  vein,  rein,  reign,  feign,  feint,  veil,  heinous, 
heir,  heiress,  inveigh,  weigh,  neigh,  skeiji,  reins, 
their,  theirs,  eight,  freight,  weight,  neighbour, 
and  their  compounds.  When  gk  comes  after 
this  diphthong,  though  there  is  not  the  least 
remnant  of  the  Saxon  guttural  sound,  yet  it 
has  not  exactly  the  simple  vowel  sound  as 
when  followed  by  other  consonants ;  ei,  fol- 
lowed by  gh,  sounds  both  vowels  like  ae  ;  or  if 
we  could  interpose  the  ;/  consonant  between 
the  a  and  t  in  eight,  iveighl,  &c.  it  might,  per- 
haps, convey  tlie  sound  better.  The  difference, 
however,  is  so  delicate  as  to  render  this  dis- 
tinction of  no  great  importance.  'I'he  same 
observations  are  applicable  to  the  wotdsslraight, 
slrnighten,  &c.     See  the  word  EIGHT. 

250.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  c,  in 
here,  in  the  following  words  and  their  com- 
pounds ;  to  ceil,  ceiling,  conceit,  deceit,  receipt, 
conceive,  perceive,  deceive,  receive,  inveigle,  seize, 
seizin,  seignior,  seigniory,  seine,  plebeian.  Obei- 
sance ought  to  be  in  the  preceding  class.  See 
the  word. 

251.  Leisure  is  sometimes  pronounced  as 
rhyming  with  pleasure;  but  in  my  opinion, 
very  improperly  ;  for  if  it  be  allowed  that  cus- 
tom is  equally  divided,  we  ought,  in  this  case, 
to  pronounce  the  diphthong  long,  as  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  idea  annexed  to  it  (241). 

S52.  Either  and  neither  are  so  often  pro- 
nounced et/e-llier  and  nigh-lher,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  to  which  class  they  belong.  Analogy, 
however,  without  hesitation,  gives  the  diph- 
thong the  sound  of  long  open  e,  rather  than 
that  of  i,  and  rhymes  them  with  breather,  one 
who  breathes.  This  is  the  pronunciation  Mr 
Garrick  always  gave  to  these  words ;  but  the 
true  analogical  sound  of  the  diphthongs  in  these 
words  is  that  of  the  slender  a,  as  if  written  ay- 
ther  and  nay-ther.  This  pronunciation  is  adopt- 
ed in  Ireland,  but  is  not  favoured  by  one  of 
our  orthoepists ;  for  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
I\Ir  Elphinston,  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Smith,  Steele's 
Grammar,  and  Dr  Jones,  all  pronounce  these 
words  with  the  diphthong  like  long  e.  W. 
Johnson  alone  adopts  the  sound  of  long  i  ex- 
clusively ;  Dr  Kenrick  gives  both  ether  and 
tllicr :   He  prefers  the  first,  hut  gives  neither 


the  sound  of  long  e  exclusively.  Mr  Coote 
says  these  words  are  generally  pronounced  with 
the  ei  like  the  i  in  mine.  Mr  Barclay  gives  no 
description  of  the  sound  of  «  in  either,  but  says 
neither  is  sometimes  pronounced  nither,  and  by 
others  nether ;  and  Mr  Nares  says,  "  either  and 
neither  are  spoken  by  some  with  the  sound  of 
long  i.  I  have  heard  even  that  of  long  a  given 
to  them ;  but  as  the  regular  way  is  also  in  use, 
1  think  it  is  preferable.  These  differences  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  regular 
sound  of  e(."  If  by  the  regular  way,  and  the 
regular  sound  of  this  diphthong,  JMr  Nares 
mean  the  long  sound  of  e,  we  need  only  in- 
spect No.  249  and  250,  to  see  tfiat  the  sound 
of  a  is  the  more  general  sound,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  called  the  regular;  but  as  there 
are  so  many  instances  of  words  where  this  diph- 
thong has  the  long  sound  of  e,  and  custom  is 
so  uniform  in  these  words,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  which  is  the  safest  to  follow. 

253.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  long  open  i,  in 
height  and  sleight,  rhyming  with  ichite  and  right. 
Height  is,  indeed,  often  heard  rhyming  with 
eight  and  weight,  and  that  among  very  respect- 
able speakers ;  but  custom  seems  to  decide  in 
favour  of  the  other  pronunciation,  that  it  may 
better  tally  with  the  adjective  high,  of  which  it 
is  the  abstract. 

26 1-.  Ei  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  in  the  two 
words,  heifer  and  nonpareil,  pronounced  heff'er 
and  nonpareil. 

265.  This  diphthong,  when  unaccented,  like 
ai  (208),  drops  the  former  vowel,  and  is  pro- 
nounced like  short  i,  in  foreign,  foreigner,  for- 
feit, foifeiture,  sovei-eign,  sovereignty,  surfeit, 
counterfeit. 

EO. 

256.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  e 
long  in  people,  as  if  written  peeple  ;  and  like  e 
short,  in  leopard  and  jeopardy,  as  if  written  lep- 
pard,  and  jeppardy;  and  in  the  law  terras  feoffee, 
feoffer,  and  feoffment,  as  if  wtitienfeffee,  feffer, 
and  feffment. ' 

257.  We  frequently  hear  these  vowels  con- 
tracted into  short  o  in  geography  and  geometry, 
as  if  written  joggraphy  and  jommelry  ;  but  this 
gross  pronunciation  seems  daily  wearing  away, 
and  giving  place  to  that  which  separates  the 
vowels  into  two  distinct  syllables,  as  it  is  always 
heard  in  geographical,  geometer,  geometrical, 
and  geometrician.  Georgia  is  always  heard  as 
if  written  Jorgic,  and  must  be  given  up  as  in- 
corrigible (116). 

258.  Eo  is  heard  like  n  in  feod,  feudal,  feo- 
daiory,  which  are  sometimes  written  as  they 
are  pronounced,  fettd,  feudal, feudatory. 

259.  Eo,  when  unaccented,  has  the  sound  of 
u  short  in  surgeon,  sturgeon,  dudgeon,  gudgeon, 
bludgeon,  curmudgeon,  dungeon,  luncheon,  pun- 
cheon, truncheon,  burgeon,  habergeon ;  but  in 
scutcheon,  escutcheon,  pigeon,  and  widgeon,  the 
eo  sounds  like  short  i. 

260.  Eo  sounds  like  long  o  in  yeoman  and 
yeomanry;  the  first  syllables  of  whidi  words 
rhyme  with  go,  no,  so.     See  the  words. 

261.  Eo  in  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship,  sounds 
as  if  written  galloon,  rhyming  with  moon. 

EOU. 

262.  This  assemblage  of  vowels    for  they 
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cannot  be  properly  called  atiiplithong,  isoften 
contracted  into  one  syllable  in  prose,  and  poets 
never  make  it  go  for  two.  In  cutaneous  and 
vitreotis,  two  syllables  are  palpable ;  but  in 
gorgeous  and  outrageous,  the  soft  g  coalescing 
with  e,  seems  to  drop  a  syllable,  though  polite 
pronunciation  will  always  preserve  it.   . 

263.  This  assemblage  is  never  found  but  in 
an  unaccented  syllable,  and  generally  a  final 
one ;  and  when  it  is  immediately  preceded  by 
the  dentals  d  or  t,  it  melts  them  into  the  sound 
oi'j  and  Ich  ,-  thus,  hideova  and  piteous  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  hijeous  and  pilcheous. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  righteous,  plen- 
teous, bounteous,  courteous,  beauteous,  and  du- 
teous (293)  (294). 

ED. 

264.  This  diphthong  is  always  sounded  like 
long  u  or  ew,  and  is  scarcely  ever  irregular  : 
thus,  feud,  deuce,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if 
written/ewrf,  dewse,  &c. 

EW. 

265.  This  diphthong  is  pronounced  like  long 
v,  and  is  almost  always  regular.  There  is  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  it  like  oo,  chiefly  in 
London,  where  we  sometimes  hear  deio  and 
new  pronounced  as  if  written  doo  and  noo  ;  but 
when  r  precedes  this  diphthong,  as  in  breu<, 
crew,  drew,  &c.  pronouncing  it  like  oo,  is 
scarcely  improper.     See  176,  339. 

266.  Sliew  and  strew  have  almost  left  this 
cl;iss,  and,  by  Johnson's  recommendation,  are 
become  shotv  and  strow,  as  they  are  pronounced. 
The  proper  name  Shrewsbury,  however,  still  re- 
tains the  e,  though  always  pronounced  Shrows- 
bury.  Sew,  vrith  a  needle,  always  rhymes  with 
no  ;  and  sewer,  signifying  a  drain,  is  generally 
pronounced  shore  ;  but  sewer,  an  officer,  rhymes 
v^\tY\  fewer.     See  Seweb. 

267.  Jiw  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  aiv 
in  the  verb  to  chew ;  but  this  is  gross  and  vul- 
gar. To  chew  ought  always  to  rhyme  with 
new,  view,  &c. 

EWE. 

268.  This  diphthong  exists  only  in  the  word 
ewe,  a  female  sheep,  which  is  pronounced  ex- 
actly like  yew,  a  tree,  or  the  pronoun  you. 
There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
as  if  written  yoe,  rhyming  with  doe,  which  must 
be  carefully  avoided.     See  the  word. 

EY. 

269.  When  the  accent  is  on  this  diphthong 
it  is  always  pronounced  like  ay,  or  like  its 
kindred  diphthong  ei,  in  vein,  reign,  &c.  ;  thus 
bey,  dey,  grey,  prey,  they,  trey,  whey,  obey,  con- 
vey, jmrvey,  survey,  hey,  eyre,  and  eyry,  are  al- 
ways heard  as  if  written  bay,  day.  Sec.  Key 
jind  ley  are  the  only  exceptions,  which  always  | 
rhyme  with  sea  (220). 

270.  Ey,  when  unaccented,  is  pronounced 
likeee/  thus,  galley,  valley,  alley,  barley,  &:c. 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  gallee,  vallee,  &c. 
The  noun  survey,  therefore,  if  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  anomalous.  See 
the  word. 

EYE. 

271.  This  triphthong  is  only  found  in  the 


word  eye,  which  is  always  pronounced  like  the 
letter  7. 

lA. 

272.  This  diphthong,  in  the  terminations 
ian,  ial,  iard,  and  iate,  forms  but  one  syllable, 
though  the  i,  in  this  situation,  having  the 
squeezed  sound  of  ee,  perfectly  similar  to  y, 
gives  the  syllable  a  double  sound,  very  distin- 
guishable in  its  nature  from  a  syllable  formed 
without  the  i:  thus,  christian,  fiUtit,  poniard, 
conciliate,  sound  as  if  written  crist-ya'n,  jil-yal, 
pon-yard,  concil-yate,  and  have  in  the  last 
syllable  an  evident  mixture  of  the  sound  of  y 
consonant  (1 14). 

273.  In  diamond,  these  vowels  are  properly 
no  diphthong  ;  and  in  prose,  the  word  ought  to 
have  three  distinct  syllables  ;  but  we  frequently 
hear  it  so  pronounced  as  to  drop  the  a  entirely, 
and  as  if  written  diniond.  This,  however,  is  a 
corruption  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

274.  In  carriage,  marriage,  parliament,  and 
miniature,  the  a  is  dropped,  and  the  i  has  its 
short  sound,  as  if  written  carridge,  mai-ridge, 
parliment,  and  minilure  (90). 

IE. 

275.  The  regular  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  ee,  as  in  grieve,  thieve,  fiend,  lief,  liege, 
chief,  kerchief,  handkerchief,  auctionier,  grena- 
dier, &c.  as  if  written  greeve,  theeve,  feend,  &c. 

276.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  i,  in  die,  hie, 
lie,  pie,  tie,  vie,  as  if  written  dy,  hy,  &c. 

277.  The  short  sound  of  e  is  heard  'm  friend, 
tierce,  and  the  long  sound  of  the  same  letter  in 
tier,  frieze. 

278.  In  variegate,  the  best  pronunciation  is 
to  sound  both  vowels  distinctly  like  e,  as  if 
written  vary-e-gate. 

279.  In  the  numeral  terminations  in  ieth,  as 
twentieth,  thirtieth,  &c.  the  vowels  ought  always 
to  be  kept  distinct ;  the  first  like  open  e,  as 
heard  in  the«/  in  twenty,  thirty,  &c.  and  the 
second  like  short  e,  heard  in  breath,  death,  &c. 

280.  In^ry  too,  the  vowels  are  heard  dis- 
tinctly. 

261.  In  orient  and  spaniel,  where  these  let- 
ters come  after  a  liquid,  they  are  pronounced 
distinctly  ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  the  last  word  degenerate  into  sjmnnel 
(113). 

282.  When  these  letters  meet,  in  conse- 
quence of  forming  the  plural  of  nouns,  they 
retain  either  the  long  or  short  sound  they  had 
in  the  singular,  without  increasing  the  number 
of  syllables  :  thus,  a  fly  makes  flies,  a  lie 
makes  lies,  company  makes  comjmnies,  and 
dignity,  dignities.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  third  person?  and  participles  of  verbs, 
as,  I  fly,  he  flies,  1  deny,  he  denies,  he  denied, 
I  sully,  he  sullied,  &c.  which  may  be  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  denize,  deinde,  sullid, 
&c.  (104). 

283.  When  ie  is  in  a  termination  without 
the  accent,  it  is  pronounced  like  e  only,  in  the 
same  situation  :  thus,  hrasier,  gras^r,  and  gla- 
sicr,  have  the  last  syllable  sounded  as  if  written 
brazhur,  grazhur,  and  glazhur,  or  rather  as 
braze-yur,  graze-yur,  &c.  (98)  (418). 

lEU. 

284.  These  vowels  occur  in  adieu,  lieu,  pur- 
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Hen,  where  they  have  the  sound  of  long  u,  as 
if  written  adeu,  leu,  purSeu. 

285.  In  one  word,  lieutenant,  these  letters 
are  pronounced  like  short  e,  as  if  written  lev- 
lenant.     See  the  word. 

lEir. 

886.  These  letters  occur  only  in  the  word 
view,  where  they  sound  like  ee,  rhyming  with 
few,  new. 

10. 
387.  When  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  of 
these  vowels,  they  form  two  distinct  syllables, 
as  violent,   violet ;  the   last  of  which  is  some- 
times corruptly  pronounced  vi-let. 

288.  In  marchioness,  the  i  is  entirely  sunk, 
and  the  unaccented  0  pronounced,  as  it  usually 
is  in  this  situation,  like  short  u,  as  if  written 
marshuness  (362). 

289.  In  cushion,  the  0  is  sunk,  and  the  word 
pronounced  cushin.     See  the  word. 

290.  In  the  very  numerous  termination  ion, 
these  vowels  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable 
like  short  a  ,•  but  when  they  are  preceded  hy 
a  liquid,  as  in  million,  minion,  clarion,  &c. 
( 1 13),  the  two  vowels,  though  they  make  but 
one  syllable,  are  heard  distinctly  :  the  same 
may  be  observed  when  they  are  preceded  by 
any  of  the  other  consonants,  except  s  and  t, 
as  champion,  scorpion,  &c.  where  the  vowels 
are  heard  separately :  but  the  terminations 
tion  and  sio)i  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable, 
like  the  verb  shun. 

291.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is, 
vifhen  the  i  is  preceded  by  *• ;  in  this  case  the 
t  goes  into  tc/i,  and  the  t  is  in  a  small  degree 
audible  like  short  e.  This  may  be  heard  in 
question,  mixtion,  digestion,  combustion,  and, 
what  is  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  chris- 
tian, as  if  written  ques-tchun,  mii-lchun,  &c. 
or  quest-yun,  mist-yun,  &c.  (461)  (462). 

10  U. 

292.  This  triphthong,  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  or  any  mute  but  a  dental,  is  heard  dis- 
tinctly in  two  syllables,  as  in  bilious,  various, 
glorious,  abstemious,  ingenious,  copious:  but 
when  preceded  by  the  dentals  t,  soft  c  and  s, 
these  vowels  coalesce  into  one  syllable,  pro- 
nounced like  sUus  :  thus  precious,  factious, 
noxious,  anxious,  are  sounded  as  if  written 
presh-us,  fac-slius,  nock-shus,  angk-shus  (469).  j 

293.  '1  he  same  tendency  of  these  vowels  to  J 
coalesce  after  a  dental,  and  draw  it  to  aSjiira- 
tion,  makes  us  hear  tedious,  odious,  and  in-  i 
tidious,  pronounced  as  if  written  te-je-us, 
o-jee-us,  and  in-sid-je~us  ;  for  as  d  is  but  flat 
t,  it  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  aspiration  when  the  same  vowels  follow  : 
nay,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  so  agreeable  is 
this  sound  of  the  d  to  the  analogy  of  English 
pronunciation,  that,  unless  we  are  upon  our 
guard,  the  organs  naturally  slide  into  it.  It 
is  not,  however,  pretended  that  this  is  the  po- 
litest pronunciation  ;  for  the  sake  of  analogy 
it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  :  but  an  ignorance 
of  the  real  powers  of  the  letters,  joined  with 
a  laudable  desire  of  keeping  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  orthography,  is  apt  to  prevent  the 
d   from   going   into  j,  and   to  make  us  hear 


O'de-us,  te-de-us,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vulgar,  who,  in  this  case,  are  right  by  instinct, 
not  only  indulge  the  aspiration  of  the  d,  which 
the  language  is  so  prone  to,  but  are  apt  to 
unite  the  succeeding  syllables  too  closely,  and 
to  say  o-jus  and  te-jus,  instead  of  o-je-ui  and 
te-je-us,  or  rather  ode-yus  and  tcde-yus. 

294.  If  the  y  be  distinctly  pronounced,  it 
sufficiently  expresses  the  aspiration  of  the  (/, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  preferable  mode  of 
delineating  the  sound,  as  it  keeps  the  two  last 
syllables  from  uniting  too  closely.  Where 
analogy,  therefore,  is  so  clear,  and  custom  so 
dubious,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  a  moment 
at  pronouncing  odious,  tedious,  perfidious,  fas 
tidious,  insidious,  invidious,  compendious,  me- 
lodious, commodious,  preludious,  and  studious, 
as  if  written  o-je-ous,  te-je-ous,  &c.  or  rather, 
ode-yus,  tede-yus,  &c. ;  nor  should  we  forget 
that  Indian  comes  under  the  same  analogy, 
and  ought,  though  contrary  to  respectable 
usage,  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  Ind-yan, 
and  nearly  as  In-je-an  (376). 

OA. 

295.  This  diphthong  is  regularly  pronounced 
as  the  long  open  sound  of  <>,  as  in  boat,  coat, 
oat,  coal,  loaf,  Ike.  The  only  exceptions  are, 
broad,  abroad,  groat,  which  sound  as  if  writ- 
ten brawd,  abrawd,  graivt.  Oatmeal  is  some- 
times pronounced  ot-meal,  but  seems  to  be  re- 
covering the  long  sound  of  0,  as  in  oat. 

OE. 

296.  Whether  it  be  proper  to  retain  the  0 
in  this  diphthong,  or  to  banish  it  from  our 
orthography,  as  Dr  Johnson  advises,  certain 
it  is,  that  in  words  from  the  learned  languages, 
it  is  always  pronounced  like  single  e,  and 
comes  entirely  under  tlie  same  laws  as  that 
vowel :  thus,  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  with  the 
accent  upon  it,  it  is  long,  as  in  An-to^-ci, 
Peri-oi-ci:  when  under  the  secondary  accent, 
in  oec-umcnical,  oec-onomics,  it  is  like  e  short : 
it  is  long  e  in  foe-tus,  and  short  e  in  foet-id 
and  assafoet-ida :  in  doe,  foe,  sloe,  toe,  throe, 
hoe  (to  dig),  and  bilboes,  it  is  sounded  exactly 
like  long  open  o ;  in  canoe  and  shoe,  like  00, 
as  if  written  canoo  and  shoo  ;  and  in  the  verb 
does,  like  short  u,  as  if  written  duz. 

OEI. 

297.  There  is  but  one  word  where  this 
triphthong  occurs,  and  that  is  in  Shakspeare's 
King  Lear,  in  the  word  oeiliads  (glances),  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  sounded  as  if 
written  e-il-yads. 

OEU. 

298.  This  diphthong  is  from  the  French,  in 
the  word  manauvre :  a  word,  within  these 
few  years,  of  very  general  use  in  our  language. 
It  is  not  in  Johnson,  and  the  oeu  is  generally 
pronounced,  by  those  who  can  pronounce 
French,  in  the  French  manner ;  but  this  is 
such  a  sound  of  the  u  as  does  not  exist  in 
English,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  described. 
The  nearest  sound  is  00  j  with  which,  if  this 
word  is  pronounced  by  an  English  speaker,  as 
if  written  manoovre,  it  may,  except  with  very 
nice  French  ears,  escape  criticism. 
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299.  The  general,  and  almost  universal 
sound  of  this  diphthong,  is  that  of  a  in  tvate^, 
and  the  first  e  in  metre.  This  double  sound 
is  very  distinguishable  in  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint, 
point,  anoint,  &c.  which  sound  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  there  is  a  very  pre- 
valent practice  among  the  vulgar  of  dropping 
the  0,  and  pronouncing  these  words  as  if 
written  bile,  tile,  spile,  &c. 

800.  The  only  instance  which  admits  of  a 
doubt  in  the  sound  of  this  diphthong,  when 
under  the  accent,  is  in  the  word  choir ;  but 
this  word  is  now  so  much  more  frequently 
written  qui7-e,  that  uniformity  strongly  in- 
clines us  to  pronounce  the  n  in  choir,  like 
long  i,  and  which,  by  the  common  orthography, 
seems  fixed  beyond  recovery.  But  it  may  be 
observed,  that  either  the  spelling  or  the  pro- 
nunciation of  chorister,  commonly  pronounced 
quirister,  ought  to  be  altered.     See  the  words. 

SOI.  \Vhen  this  diphthong  is  not  under  the 
accent,  it  is  variously  pronounced.  Dr  Ken- 
rick  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
iurcois,  and,  for  I  know  not  what  reason, 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  tiirkiz;  and  tiir- 
kvis,  with  the  oi  broad,  as  in  bo^s.  Mr  She- 
ridan places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  gives  the  diphthong  the  French  sound,  as 
if  the  word  were  written  turkaze.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  best  orthography  is  turquoise,  and 
the  best  pronunciation  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  and  the  oi  sounded  like  long  e, 
as  if  written  ttirkecs  ;  as  we  pronounce  tortoise, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the 
oi  like  short  i,  as  if  written  tortiz. 

302.  In  av nrdupoisc,  the  first  diphthong  is 
pronounced  like  short  e,  as  if  written  averdu- 
j>uise. 

30.3.  In  connoisseur,  the  same  sound  of  e  is 
substituted,  as  if  written  connesseur. 

SO-l.  In  shnmois,  or  chamois,  a  species  of 
leather,  the  oi  is  pronounced  like  long  e,  as  if 
written  shamviee. 

305.  Adroit  and  devoir,  two  scarcely  na- 
turalized French  words,  have  the  oi  regular ; 
though  the  latter  word,  in  polite  pronuncia- 
tion, retains  its  French  sound,  as  if  written 
dcvwor. 

00. 

306.  The  sound  of  this  diphthong  is  regular, 
except  in  a  few  words  :  it  is  pronounced  long 
in  mocii,  soon,  fool,  rood,  food,  mood,  &c. 
'I'his  is  its  regular  sound. 

307.  It  has  a  shorter  sound  corresponding 
to  the  11  in  bull,  in  the  words  wool,  wood,  good, 
hood,  foot,  stood,  undentood,  withstood,  and 
these  are  the  only  words  where  this  diphthong 
has  this  middle  sound. 

808.  It  has  the  sound  of  short  v,  in  the  two 
words,  blood  audjlocd,  rhjrming  with  mud. 

309.  Soot  is  vulgarly  pronounced  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  but,  hut,  6.c.  but  ought  to  have 
its  long,  regular  sound,  rhyming  with  boot,  as 
we  always  hear  it  in  the  compound  sooti/.  See 
the  word. 

310.  Door  and  Jloor  are  universally  pro- 
nounced by  the  English  as  if  written  dorc  and 

Jlore  ;  but  in  Ireland  they  preserve  the  regular 
sound  of  00,     See  the  word  UoOB. 


311.  Mnor,  a  black  man,  is  regular  in  po- 
lite pronunciation,  and  like  more  in  vulgar. 
Moor,  a  marsh,  is  sometimes  heard  rhyming 
with  store ;  but  more  correct  speakers  pro- 
nounce it  regularly,  rhyming  with  j'oor. 

OU. 

312.  This  is  the  most  irregular  assemblage 
of  vowels  in  our  language  :  its  most  common 
sound  is  that  heard  in  bound,  found,  ground, 
&c.  and  this  may  be  called  its  proper  sound ; 
but  its  deviations  are  so  many  and  so  various 
that  the  best  idea  of  it  will  be  conveyed  by 
giving  the  simples  of  all  its  different  sounds. 

313.  The  first  or  proper  sound  of  this  diph- 
thong is  composed  of  the  a  in  ball,  and  the 
00  in  %uoo,  or  rather  the  u  in  bull,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  oiv  in  doiun,  frown,  &c. 
This  sound  is  heard  in  abound,  about,  account, 
acoustics,  aground,  aloud,  amount,  around, 
arouse,  astound,  avouch,  bough,  bounce,  bound, 
bounteous,  bounty,  bout,  carouse,  chouse,  clotid, 
dough,  clout,  clouterli/,  compound,  couch,  couch- 
ant,  crouch,  deflour,  devour,  devout,  doubt, 
doubtful,  doughty,  douse,  drought,  encounter, 
espouse,    expound,  flout,  flounder,  foul,  found, 

foundling,  fountain,  frousy,  glout,  gout,  (a  dis- 
ease,) ground, grouse,  grout,liound,  hour,  house, 
impound,  loud,  lounge,  louse,  lout,  mound,  moun- 
tain, Tnountebank,  mouse,  mouth,  noun,  ounce, 
our,  oust,  out,  outer,  outermost,  jmramount, 
plough,  pouch,  pounce,  pound,  pout,  profound, 
jrronoun,  pronounce,  propound,  proud,  rebound, 
recount,  redoubt,  redoubted,  redound,  rencount- 
er, round,  roundelay,  rouse,  rout,  scoundrel, 
scour,  scout,  shout,  shroiul,  slouch,  qiouse,  spout, 
sprout,  stout,  surround,  south,  thou,  thousand, 
touse,  trounce,  trousers,  trout,  wound,  (did 
•wini.,)  slough  (a  miry  place,)  vouch,  vouchsafe, 
without,  scaramouch. 

314.  The  second  sound  is  that  of  short  u  in 
bud,  and  is  heard  in  the  following  words  and 
their  compounds  :  Adjourn,  journey,  jourjial, 
bourgeon,  country,  cotisin,  cotiple,  accouple, 
double,  trouble,  courteous,  courtesy,  courage, 
encourage,  joust,  goumet,  housewife,  flourish, 
m.ounch,  nourish,  enough,  chough,  rough,  tough, 
slough  (a  cast  skin),  scotirge,  southerly,  south- 
ern, southernwood,  southivard,  touch,  touchy, 
young,  younker,  and  youngster ;  but  southern, 
southerly,  and  southward,  are  sometimes  pro- 
nounced regularly  like  south:  this,  however, 
is  far  from  the  prevailing  pronunciation.  This 
is  the  sound  this  diphthong  always  has  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  it,  unless  in  very  few  in- 
stances, where  the  compound  retains  the  sound 
of  the  simple,  as  in  pronoun ;  but  in  sojourn 
and  sijourner,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  in  every  unaccented  termination  in 
our  and  ous,  this  diphthong  has  exactly  the 
sound  of  short  u  ;  thus  favour,  honour,  odour, 
and  famous,   are   pronounced  as  if   written 

fovur,  honiir,  odur,  and  fu7nus. 

315.  The  third  sound  given  to  these  vowels 
is  that  of  00  in  coo  and  woo  39,  and  is  found 
in  the  following  words :  Bottge,  croup,  group, 
aggroup,  amour,  paramour,  bouse,  bousy,  boute- 
feu,  capouch,  cartouch,  gourbe,  govt  (taste),  and 

ragout,  (pronounced goo  and  ragoo),  rendezvous, 
rouge,  soup,  sous  (pronounced  soo,)  surtoul, 
through,  throughly,  to2ipee  or  toupet,  you,  your, 
youth,  tour,  contour,  tour  nay,  toioiuitncnt,  fwur, 
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and  route  (a  road)i  accoutre,  biliet-daux,  agouti, 
uncouth,  wound  (a  hurt),  and  routine  (a  beaten 
road.)     See  Toukney. 

316.  The  verb  to  pour  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced to  pore,  and  sometimes  to  poor :  in 
each  case  it  interferes  with  a  word  of  a  dif- 
ferent signification,  and  the  best  pronunciation, 
which  is  that  similar  to  power,  is  as  little  liable 
to  that  exception,  as  either  of  the  others.  See 
the  word. 

.317.  To  wound  is  sometimes  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  found ;  but  this  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  best  usage  ;  but  route  (a  road, 
as  to  take  a  different  route),  is  often  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  doubt,  by  respect- 
able speakers. 

318.  The  fourth  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
that  of  long  open  o,  and  is  heard  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Though,  although,  coulter,  court, 
nccourt, gourd,  courtier,  course,  discourse,  source, 
recourse,  resource,  bourn,  dough,  doughy,  four, 
mould,  mouldy,  moiilt,  mourn,  shoulder,  smoul- 
der, sold,  poultice,  poult,  poulterer,  poultry, 
iroul,  (to  roll  smoothly,  marked  by  Mr  Sheri- 
dan as  rhyming  with  doll,  but  more  properly 
by  Dr  Kenrick  with  roll)  ;  and  borough,  thor- 
ough, furlough,  fourteen,  concourse,  and  inter- 
course, preserve  the  diphthong  in  the  sdund  of 
long  0,  though  not  under  the  accent. 

319.  The  fifth  sound  o(  ou  is  like  the  noun 
awe,  and  is  heard  only  in  ought,  bought,  brought, 
sought,  besought,  fought,  nought,  thought,  me- 
thought,  ivrought. 

320.  The  sixth  sound  is  that  of  short  oo,  or 
the  u  in  bull,  and  is  heard  only  in  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  ivould,  coidd,  should,  rhyming  with  good, 
hood,  stood.  Sec. 

321.  'J"he  seventh  sound  is  that  of  short  o, 
and  heard  only  in  cough  and  trough,  rhyming 
with  off  and  scoff";  and  in  lough  and  shough, 
pronounced  lock  and  shock. 

oir. 

3i2.  The  elementary  sound  of  this  diph- 
thong is  the  same  as  the  first  sound  of  ou,  and 
is  lieard  in  how,  now,  &c.  ;  but  the  sound  of 
long  o  obtains  in  so  many  instances,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of  both. 

323.  The  general  sound,  as  the  elementary 
sound  may  be  called,  is  heard  in  7ioiv,  hoiv,  bow 
(a  mark  of  respect),  mow  (a  heap  of  barley, 
&c. )  cow,  brow,  broivn,  browse,  ])loiv,  vow,  avow, 
allow,  disallow,  endow,  down,  clown,  foown, 
town,  crown,  drouni,  gown,  renown,  dowager, 
dowdy,  dower,  dowre,  dowry,  dowery,  dowlas, 
drowse,  drowsy,  Jlower,  bower,  lower  (to  look 
gloomy),  power,  jiowder,  ]>rowess,  prow,  prowl, 
vowel,  towel,  boivel,  rowel,  cowl,  scowl,  croivd, 
showa;  lower,  sow  (a swine),  soice7is,  sowl,  thowl, 
Iniv  (to  bellow  as  a  cow).  This  word  is  gener- 
ally pronounced  as  hni',  not  high  ,-  but  if  cus- 
tom, in  this  case,  has  not  absolutely  decided,  it 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  the  first  sound 
of  this  diphthong,  rhyming  with  hoiv,  as  much 
more  expressive  of  the  noise  it  signifies  ;  which, 
where  sounds  are  the  ideas  to  be  expressed, 
ought  to  have  great  weight  in  pronunciation. 
(241,  251.)     See  the  word. 

324.  The  second  sound  of  this  diphthong  is 
heard  in  bloiv,  slow,  crojv,  JImv,  glow,  bow  (to 
Bhoot  with),  low  (not  high),  7)iuw  (to  cut  grass), 
low,  show.  Sow  (to  scatter  grain),  strou;  snotc, 


trow,  below,  bestow,  owe,  owner,  foovni,  grovni, 
growth,  know,  known,  sown,  lower  (to  bring 
low),  throw,  thrown,  in  all  these  words  the  ow 
sounds  like  long  o  in  go,  no,  so,  &c. 

325.  The  noun  prow,  signifying  the  forepart 
of  a  ship,  rhymes  with  go  in  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
with  noiv  in  Dr  Kenrick.  The  latter  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  preferable  sound  ;  while  the 
verb  to  prowl  (to  seek  for  prey)  rhymes  with 
owl,  according  to  Mr  Sheridan,  and  with  soul, 
according  to  Dr  Kenrick :  the  latter  has  the 
old  spelling  prole  to  plead,  but  tlie  former  has, 
in  my  opinion,  both  analogy  and  the  best 
usage  on  its  side.  Both  these  writers  unite  in 
giving  the  first  sound  of  this  diphthong  to 
prowess ;  which  is  unquestionably  the  true  pro- 
nunciation.    See  To  Prowl. 

326.  The  proper  names  Hotc,  Ilotvel,  How- 
ard, and  Poivel,  generally  are  heard  with  the 
first  sound  of  this  diphthong,  as  in  lioiv,  nou^, 
&c.  ;  but  Howes  and  Slow  (the  historian) 
commonly  rhyme  with  knows  and  knmv.  How- 
ard, among  people  of  rank,  is  generally  pro- 
nounced with  the  second  sound,  rhyming  with 

froward ;  and  Grosvenor,  as  if  written  Grove- 
nor.  Snowden  is  frequently  pronounced  with 
the  first  sound  of  ow ;  but  the  second  sound 
.seems  preferable  ;  as  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  mountains  had  their  name,  like  the  Alps, 
from  the  snow  on  their  tops. 

b27.  When  this  diphthong  is  in  a  final  un- 
accented syllable,  it  has  always  the  second 
sound,  like  long  o  in  borrow,  sorrow,  fellow, 
iv'Ulow,  &c.  I'he  vulgar  shorten  this  sound, 
and  pronounce  the  o  obscurely,  and  sometimes 
as  if  followed  by  r,  as  uinder  and  feller,  for 
ivindow  and  fellow  ;  but  this  is  almost  too  des- 
picable for  notice.  Good  speakers  preserve 
the  diphthong  in  this  situation,  and  give  it  the 
full  sound  of  open  o,  rhyming  with  no,  so,  &c. 
though  it  should  seem  in  Ben  Jonson's  time, 
the  o  in  this  situation  was  almost  suppressed. 
See  his  Grammar,  page  149. 

328.  I'his  diphthong  in  the  word  knoxdcdge, 
has  of  late  years  undergone  a  considerable  re- 
volution. Some  speakers,  who  had  the  regu- 
larity of  their  language  at  heart,  were  grieved 
to  see  the  compound  depart  so  far  from  the 
sound  of  the  simple,  and  with  heroic  fortitude 
have  opposed  the  multitude  by  pronouncin" 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  as  it  is  heard  in 
the  verb  to  knoiv.  The  pulpit  and  the  bar 
have  for  some  years  given  a  sanction  to  this 
pronunciation ;  but  the  senate  and  the  stage 
hold  out  inflexibly  against  it ;  and  the  nation 
at  large  seem  insensible  of  the  imjirovement. 
They  still  continue  to  pronounce,  as  in  the  old 
ludicrous  rhyme :  — 

"  Among  the  mighty  men  o( knonMj;e, 
That  are  professors  at  Greiham  College." 

But  if  ever  this  word  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  restored  to  its  lights,  it  would  be 
but  charity  to  endeavour  the  restoration  of  a 
great  number  of  words  in  a  similar  situation, 
such  as  breakfast,  vineyard,  beivitdcr,  meadou; 
hearken,  pleasure,  whitsler,  shepherd,  ivindwc.nl, 
and  a  long  catalogue  of  fellow-sufferers.  (5  b). 
But,  before  we  endeavour  this  restoration,  we 
should  consider,  that  contracting  the  sound  of 
the  simple,  when  it  requires  an  additional  syl- 
lable, is  an  idiom  of  pronunciation  to  which  our 
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language  is  extremely  prone  ;  nor  is  it  certain 
that  crossing  this  tendency  would  produce  any 
real  advantage;  at  least,  not  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  diversity  of  pronunciation  which 
must  for  a  long  time  prevail,  and  which  must 
necessarily  call  off  our  attention  from  things 
to  words.'  See  Enclitical  Termination,  No. 
614. 

OY. 

329.  This  diphthong  is  but  another  form  foi 
oi,  and  is  pronounced  exactly  like  it.  When 
alloi/  is  written  with  this  diphthong,  it  ought 
never  to  be  pronounced  aUnj/.  Custom  seems 
to  have  appropriated  the  former  word  to  the 
noun,  and  the  latter  to  the  verb  ;  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  were  al- 
ways written  allay ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  poets  will  give  up  so  good  a  rhyme  to 
joy,  cloy,  and  destroy. 

330.  The  only  word  in  which  this  diphthong 
is  not  under  the  accent,  is  the  proper  name 
Savoy ;  for  savoy,  a  plant,  has  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  but  the  diphthong  in  both 
is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner. 

UA. 

331.  When  the  a  in  this  diphthong  is  pro- 
nounced, the  M  has  the  power  of  w,  which 
unites  both  into  one  syllable  :  thus  antiquate, 
antiquary,  assuage,  persuade,  equal,  language, 
&c. ;  are  pronounced  anli/nvate,  anltkwary, 
asswage,  &c. 

332.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  silent,  in 
guard,  guardian,  guarantee,  and  piquant ;  pro- 
nounced gard,  gardian,  garantee,  and  pic/cant 
(9-i). 

333.  In  Mantua,  the  town  of  Italy,  both 
vowels  are  heard  distinctly.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  the  habit  so  called :  but  in 
mantuamaker,  vulgarity  has  sunk  the  a,  and 
made  it  mantumaker.  The  same  vulgarity  at 
first,  but  now  sanctioned  by  universal  custom, 
has  sunk  both  letters  in  victuals,  and  its  com- 
pounds victualling  and  victualler,  pronounced 
vUlles,  viitling,  and  viltler.     See  Mantua. 

UE. 

334.  This  diphthong,  like  ua,  when  it  forms 
only  one  syllable,  and  both  letters  are  pro- 
nounced, has  the  u  sounded  like  w  ;  as  consue- 
tude, desuetude,  and  mansuetude,  which  are 
pronounced  conswetude,  desivetude,  and  man- 
swetude.  Thus  conquest  is  pronounced,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule,  as  if  written  con- 
kwest ;  but  the  verb  to  conquer  has  unaccount- 
ably deviated  into  conker,  particularly  upon  the 
stage.  'I'his  error,  however,  seems  not  to  be 
so  rooted  in  the  genernl  car  as  to  be  above 
correction;  and  analogy  undoubtedly  demands 
conkiver. 

335.  This  diphthong,  when  in  a  final  sylla- 
ble, sinks  the  e,  as  clue,  cue,  due,  blue,  glue, 
hue,Jiue,  rue,  sue,  true,  mue,  accrue,  ensue,  en- 
due, imbue,  imbrue,  pursue,  subdue,  perdue,  ar- 
gue, residue,  avenue,  revenue,  continue,  retinue, 
construe,  statue,  tissue,  issue,  virtue,  value,  ague,- 
in  all  these  words,  whether  the  accent  be  on 
the  diphthong  ue  or  not,  it  is  pronounced  like 
long  open  u,  except  in  words  Where  the  r 
comes  before  u;  in  this  case  it  is  sounded 
like  00,     When  the  accent  is  not  on  this  diph- 


thong, as  in  the  latter  portion  of  these  words 
from  argue,  it  is  apt  to  be  feebly  and  indis- 
tinctly pronounced,  and  therefore  care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  sound  it  as  if  these  words  were 
written  argew,  resideu;  &c.  In  Tuesday,  ue, 
the  diphthong,  is  pronounced  iu  the  same 
maimer. 

836.  In  some  words  the  u  is  silent,  and  the 
e  pronounced  short,  as  in  guess,  guest,  guerdon, 
where  the  u  acts  as  a  servile  to  preserve  the  g 
hard. 

337.  In  some  words,  both  the  vowels  are 
sunk,  as  in  antique,  oblique,  league,  Jeague, 
league,  colleague,  plague,  vague,  intrigue,  fa- 
tigue, harangue,  tongue,  disembogue,  collogue, 
rogue,  prorogue,  brogue, fugue ;  in  all  which  the 
ue  is  silent,  and  the  g  pronounced  hard.  The 
q  in  antique  and  oblique,  is  pronounced  like  k, 
as  if  the  words  were  writteu  anteek  and  oblike 
(158). 

338.  The  terminations  in  ogue,  from  the 
Greek,  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner. 
Thus  pedagogue,  demagogue,  ptys/nagngue,  me- 
nagogue,  emmenagogue,  synagogue,  mystagogue, 
decalogue,  dialogue,  trialogue,  catalogue,  tlieo- 
logue,  eclogue,  monologue,  prologue,  and  epilogue, 
are  all  pronounced  as  if  written  pedagog,  dema- 
gog, &.C.  with  the  0  short. 

339.  This  diphthong,  after  r,  becomes  oo; 
thus  true  is  pronounced  troo  (176). 

UI. 

340.  The  u  in  this  diphthong,  as  in  ua  and 
ue,  when  both  vowels  are  pronounced  without 
forming  two  syllables,  is  pronounced  like  w  ; 
thus  languid,  anguish,  languish,  extinguish,  dis- 
tinguish, relinquish,  vanquish,  linguist,  jjenguin, 
pursuivant,  guiacum,  are  pronounced  as  if 
written  langwid,  angwish,  &c.  and  cuiss  and 
cuisses,  as  if  written  kwiss  and  kwisses,  and 
cuirass,  as  if  written  kivirass. 

341.  The  M  is  silent,  and  the  i  pronounced 
long,  in  guide,  disguist',  guile,  and  beguile ;  but 
the  M  is  silent  and  the  i  short,  in  guild,  build, 
guilt,  guinea,  guitar.  Guild,  in  Guildhall,  is, 
by  the  lower  people  of  London,  pronounced 
so  as  to  rhyme  with  child ;  but  this  is  directly 
opposite  to  the  best  usage,  and  contrary  to  its 
etymology,  as  it  is  a  compound  of  guild  (a  cor- 
poration, always  pronounced  like  the  verb  to 
gild)  and  hall.  Dr  Jones,  who  wrote  in  Queeri 
Anne's  time,  tells  us  that  it  was  then  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  GXldhall.  In  circuit  and 
biscuit  the  u  is  merely  servile ;  in  both  the  c 
is  hard,  and  the  i  short,  as  if  written  surkit,  and 
bisket.     Conduit  is  pronounced  cundit. 

34-2.  In  juice,  sluice,  suit,  and  pursuit,  the  t 
is  silent,  and  the  u  has  its  diphthongal  sound, 
as  if  preceded  by  e,  and  the  words  were  written 
sleivse,  jewse,  seivt,  pm-seivt. 

343.  When  this  diphthong  is  preceded  by  r, 
it  is  pronounced  like  oo  ;  thus  bruise,  cruise, 

fruit,  bruit,  recruit,  are  pronounced  as  if  written 
broose,  croose,  broot  (339). 

u6. 

344.  The  u  in  this  diphthong  is  pronounced 
like  w,  in  quote,  quota,  quotation,  quotient,  quo- 
tidian, quorum,  quondam,  siliquose,  quoth,  as  if 
written  kivote,  kivota,  k-wotation,  &c.  <  "?/>  and 
coit,  commonly  pronounced  kivoif  and' kwoit, 
do  not  come  under  this  class.     See  the  words. 
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UY. 

Si5.  This  diphthong,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
sinks  the  m,  and  pronounces  the  y  like  long  i  : 
thus  bii'/,  the  only  word  where  u_i/  has  the  ac- 
cent, rhymes  with /Zy,  r/j-y,  &c.  When  the  ac- 
cent is  not  on  this  diphthong  it  is  sou!ided  like 
long  e,  as  plagu//,  roguy,  glui/,  pronounced 
p/a-gee,  ro-gee,  (with  the  g  hard,  as  in  gel) 
glu-ee.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  obloquy, 
ambiloquy,  pauciloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy, 
alloquy,  colloquy,  pronounced  oblo-quee,  am- 
biio-quee,  &c. 

UOY. 
346.   This   diphthong  is  found  only  in  the 
word  buoy,  pronounced  as  if  written  bwoy,  but 
loo  often  exactly  like  boy.     But  this  ought  to 
be  avoided  by  correct  speakers. 


OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

B. 

347.  When  b  follows  vi  in  the  same  syllable, 
it  is  generally  silent,  as  in  lamb,  kemb,  limb, 
comb,  dumb,  &c.  except  accumb  axiil  succumb  : 
it  is  silent  also  before  t  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  in  debt,  doubt,  redoubt,  redoubled,  and  their 
compounds  :  it  is  silent  before  t,  when  not  in 
the  same  syllable,  in  the  word  subtle  (cunning) 
often  inaccurately  used  for  subtile  (fine),  where 
the  b  is  always  pronounced.  In  the  mathe- 
m-.itical  term  rlicmb,  the  b  is  always  heard,  and 
the  word  pronounced  as  if  written  rhumb. 
Ambs-ace ispronounced Aims-ace.  See  Khomb. 


34S.  C  is  always  hard  like  k  before  a,  o, 
or  u  ;  as  card,  coi-d,  curd ;  and  soft,  like  s, 
before  e,  i,  or  y  ;  as  cement,  city,  cynic. 

349.  When  c  ends  a  word,  or  syllable,  it  is 
always  hard,  as  in  music,  Jlaccid,  siccily, 
pronounced  musick,  Jlack-sid,  sick-sily.  See 
Exaggerate. 

350.  In  the  word  sceptic,  where  the  first  c, 
according  to  analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
like  s,  Dr  Johnson  has  not  only  given  his  ap- 
probation to  the  sound  of  k,  but  has,  contrary 
to  general  practice,  spelt  the  word  skeptic.  It 
may  be  observed,  perhaps,  in  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  of  that  truly  great  man,  that  he  is 
but  seldom  wrong  ;  but  when  he  is  so,  that  he 
is  generally  wrong  to  absurdity.  What  a 
monster  does  this  word  skeptic  appear  to  an 
eye  the  least  classical  or  correct!  And  if  this 
alteration  be  right,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
Write  and  pronounce  scene,  sceptre,  and  Lace- 
dcemon,  skene,  skeptre,  and  Lakedamon,  as 
there  is  the  same  reason  for  k  in  all?  Jt 
is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  cross  the 
general  current  of  polite  and  classical  pro- 
nunciation, which  1  know  is  that  of  sounding 
the  c  like  k ;  my  objection  is  only  to  writing 
it  with  the  k :  and  in  this  I  think  1  am  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authorities  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

35 1.  C  is  mute  in  Czar,  Czarina,  victuals, 
vidicl,  arbuscle,  corpuscle,  and  muscle;  it 
sounds  like  tch  in  the  Italian  words  vermicelli 


and  violoncello ;  and  like  z  in  suffice,  sacrifice, 
sice  (the  number  six  at  dice,)  and  disceni, 

352.  This  letter,  when  connected  with  h,  has 
two  sounds  ;  the  one  like  Icli,  in  child,  chair, 
rich,  which,  &c.  pronounced  as  if  written 
tchUd,  tchair,  rilch,  ivhitch,  &c.  the  other 
like  sli,  after  I  or  ii,  as  in  belch,  bench,  jUch, 
&c.  pronounced  belsh,  bensh,  Jilsh,  &c.  'I'his 
latter  sound  is  generally  given  to  words  from 
the  French,  as  chaise,  chagrin,  chamade,  cham- 
pagne, champignon,  chandelier,  chaperon,  char- 
latan, clievalier,  chevron,  chicane,  capuchin, 
cartouch,  machine,  machinist,  chancre,  mar- 
chioness. 

353.  Ch  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, are  generally  pronounced  like  k,  as 
chalcography,  chalybeate,  chamm'.eon,  chamo- 
mile, chaos,  character,  chart,  chasm,  chely, 
chemist,  (if  derived  from  the  Arabic,  and 
chymist  if  from  the  Greek,)  chersonese, 
chiniera,  chirography,  chiromancy,  chlorosis, 
choler,  chorus,  chord,  chorography,  chyle,  and 
its  compounds ;  anchor,  anchoret,  cacliexy, 
catechism,  catechise,  catechetical,  kalechumen, 
echo,  echinus,  epoch,  epocha,  ichor,  machina- 
tion, machinal,  tnechanic,  mechanical,  orches- 
tra, orcheslre,  technical,  anarch,  aiiarchy, 
conch,  cochleary,  distich,  hemistich,  monostich, 
eunuch,  monarch,  monarchical,  hierarch,  here- 
siarch,  pentateuch,  stomach,  stomachic,  scheme, 
school,  scholar,  schesis,  maslich,  seneschal,  and 
in  all  words  where  it  is  followed  by  /  or  r,  as 
chlorosis,  Christ,  Christian,  chronology,  chroni- 
cal, &c.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Celtic 
word  loch  (a  lake).  The  exceptions  are  cha- 
rily, archer,  and  archery. 

354.  When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a 
word  from  the  Greek  language,  and  is  followed 
by  a  vowel,  it  is  always  pronounced  ark,  as 
in  archangel,  archipelago,  architect,  archives, 
archelyj>e,  archaism,  archiepiscopal,  archidia- 
conal,  architrave,  archaiology.  But  when  we 
prefix  arch  to  a  word  of  our  own,  and  this 
word  begins  with  a  consonant,  we  pronounce 
it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  march,  as  archduke, 
archdeacon,  archbishop ;  and  sometimes,  when 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  if  it  is 
a  composition  of  our  own,  and  the  word  does 
not  come  to  us  compounded  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin,  as  arch-enemy. 

355.  The  word  ache  (a  pain),  pronounced 
ake,  comes  from  the  Greek,  and  was  by  Shak- 
speare  extended  to  two  syllables,  aches  with 
ch,  as  in  watches;  but  this  is  obsolete.  It  is 
now  almost  universally  written  ake  and  akes, 
except  where  it  is  compounded  with  another 
word,  as  head-ach,  hearl-ach,  &c.  and  by  thus 
absurdly  retaining  the  ch  in  the  compound,  we 
are  puzzled  how  to  form  the  plural,  without 
pronouncing  aches  in  two  syllables. 

356.  In  choir  and  chorister,  the  ch  is  almost 
universally  pronounced  like  qu  :  (300)  in 
ostrich,  like  dge,  as  if  spelled  oslridge.  It  is 
silent  in  schedule,  schism,  and  yacht;  pro- 
nounced  seddute,  sizm,  and  yot.  It  is  sunk  in 
diachm,  but  heard  in  drachma;  pronounced 
dram  and  drackma. 

5bl.  When  c  comes  after  the  accent,  either 
primary  or  secondary,  and  ;s  followed  by  ca, 
ia,  io,  or  eous,  it  takes  the  sound  of  sh ;  thus 
ocean,  social,  Phocion,  snpunaceous,  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  oshean,  soshial,  Plioshian, 
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sajionasheous,  fasciation,  negocialion,  &c.  (196). 
Financier  has  the  accent  after  the  c,  which  on 
that  account  does  not  go  into  sli. 

D. 
368.  In  order  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the 
alterations  of  sound  this  letter  undergoes,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  its  near  relation 
to  T.  (41).  These  consonants,  like;;,  and  b,f, 
and  V,  k,  and  hard  g,  and  s,  and  s,  are  letters 
of  the  same  organ ;  they  diflfer  by  the  nicest 
shades  of  sound,  and  are  easily  convertible 
into  each  otlier  ;  t,  p,  f,  k,  and  s,  may,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called  sharp,  and  d, 
b,  V,  g,  and  z,  may  be  called  flat.  For  this 
reason,  when  a  singular  ends  in  a  sharp  con- 
sonant, the  «,  which  forms  the  plural,  pre- 
serves its  sharp  sound,  as  in  ctiffs,  packs,  lips, 
hats,  deaths ;  and  when  the  singular  ends  with 
a  flat  consonant,  the  plural  s  has  the  sound  of 
z,  as  drabs,  bags,  beads,  lives,  &c.  are  pronounc- 
ed drabz,  bagz,  &c. 

359.  In  the  same  manner,  when  a  verb  ends 
with  a  sharp  consonant,  the  d,  in  the  termina- 
tion ed,  assumed  by  the  preterit  and  participle, 
becomes  sharp,  and  is  sounded  like  /  ,•  thus 
stuffed,  tripped,  cracked,  passed,  vouched, 
faced  (where  the  e  is  suppressed,  as  it  always 
"ought  to  be,  except  when  we  are  pronouncing 
the  language  of  Scripture)  (104),  change  the 
d  into  t,  as  if  written  stiij't,  trijit,  crakt,  past, 
voiicht,  faste.  So  when  the  verb  ends  in  a  flat 
consonant,  the  d  preserves  its  true  flat  sound, 
as  drubbed,  pegged,  lived,  buzzed,  where  the  e 
is  suppressed,  and  the  words  pronounced  in 
one  syllable,  as  if  written  dnM'd,  pegg'd, 
liv'd,  buzz'd.  It  may  be  observed  too,  that 
when  the  verb  ends  in  a  liquid,  or  a  liquid  and 
mute  e,  the  participle  d  always  preserves  its 
pure  sound  ;  as  blamed,  joined,  Jilled,  barred, 
pronounced  hlam'd,  join  d,  fill'd,  barr  d.  This 
contraction  of  the  participial  ed,  and  the  verbal 
en  (103),  is  so  fixed  an  idiom  of  our  pronun- 
ciation, that  to  alter  it,  would  be  to  alter  the 
sound  of  the  whole  language.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  regretted,  that  it  subjects  our  tongue 
to  some  of  the  most  hissing,  snapping,  clashing, 
grinding  sounds,  that  ever  grated  the  ears  of  a 
Vandal :  thus  rasped,  scratched,  wrenched, 
bridled,  fungled,  birchen,  hardened,  strength- 
ened, quickened,  &;c.  almost  frighten  us  when 
written  as  they  are  actually  pronounced,  as 
raspt,  scratclU,  wrencht,  bridl'd,  fangl'd, 
birch'n,  slrenglli  n\l,  quick'n'd,  &c.  ;  they 
become  still  more  formidable  when  used  con- 
tractedly  in  the  solemn  style,  which  never 
ought  to  be  the  case  ;  for  here,  instead  of  thou 
slrength'n'st  or  strenglh'n'd'st,  thou  qnick'n'st 
or  quickn'nd'st,  we  ought  to  pronounce,  thou 
strength'' nest  or  strength' nedst,  thou  quick'ncsl 
or  quick'nedst,  which  are  sufliciently  harsh  of 
all  conscience.  (See  No.  405).  But  to  com- 
pensate for  these  Gothic  sounds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  without  their  use,  our  language 
is  full  of  the  smoothest  and  most  sonorous 
terminations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

360.  \^y  the  foregoing  rule  of  contraction, 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  we 
see  the  absurdity  of  substituting  the  t  for  ed, 
when  the  veib  ends  in  a  shaip  consonant; 
for.  when  the  pronunciation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken, it  is  folly  to  alter  the  orthography:  tlius 


the  Distressed  Mother,  the  title  of  a  tragedy, 
needs  not  to  be  written  Disirest  Mother,  as  we 
generally  find  it,  because,  though  we  write  it 
in  the  former  manner,  it  must  necessarily  be 
pronounced  in  the  latter. 

361.  By  this  rule,  too,  we  may  see  the  im- 
propriety of  writing  blest  for  blessed,  when  a 
participle. 

**  Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest," — Pope. 

But  when  the  word  blessed  is  an  adjective,  it 
ought  always  to  be  prorTounced,  even  in  the 
most  familiar  conversation,  in  two  syllables,  as, 
this  is  a  blessed  day,  the  blessed  thistle,  &c. 

362.  This  word,  with  learned,  cursed,  and 
winged,  are  the  only  participial  adjectives 
which  are  constantly  pronounced  in  two  syl- 
lables, where  the  participles  are  pronounced  in 
one :  thus  a  learned  nuin,  a  cursed  thing,  a 
winged  horse,  preserve  the  ed  in  a  distinct  syl- 
lable ;  while  the  same  words,  when  verbs,  as, 
he  learned  to  write,  he  cursed  the  day,  they 
winged  their  flight,  are  heard  in  one  syllable, 
as  if  written  learnd,  curst,  and  wingd ;  the  d 
in  cursed  changing  to  t,  from  its  following  the 
sharp  consonant  «  (358). 

363.  Poetry,  however,  (which  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  improper  orthography)  assumes 
the  privilege  of  using  these  words,  w  hen  adjec- 
tives, either  as  monosyllables  or  dissyllables ; 
but  correct  prose  rigidly  exacts  the  pronun- 
ciation of  ed  in  these  words,  when  adjectives, 
as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  cd  in  aged  and 
winged,  always  makes  a  distinct  syllable,  asn/t 
aged  man  ;  the  unnged  courser :  but  when 
this  word  is  compounded  with  another,  the  cd 
does  not  form  a  syllable,  as  a  full-ag'd  horse, 
a  sheath-wing' d  fowl. 

S64.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  notice,  that 
when  adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by 
the  addition  of  the  termination  ly,  we  often 
find  the  participial  termination  ed  preservcvl 
long  and  distinct,  even  in  those  very  words 
where  it  was  contracted  when  used  adjectively  : 
thus  though  we  always  hear  confess' d,  profess'd, 
design  d,  &c.  we  as  constantly  hear  con-fcss- 
ed-ly,  pro-fess-ed-ly,  de-sign- ed-ly,  &c.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  following  list  of 
words,  which,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Rhym- 
ing Dictionary,  I  am  enabled  to  give,  as,  per- 
haps, the  only  words  in  the  language  in  which 
the  ed  is  pronounced  as  a  distinct  syllable  in 
the  adverb,  where  it  is  contracted  in  the  par- 
ticipial adjective.  Forcedly,  enforcedly,  un- 
veiledly,  deformedty,  feignedly,  unjeignedly, 
discernedly,  resignedly,  refinedly,  restrained- 
ly,  concernedly,  unconcernedly,  discernedly, 
undiscernedly,  preparedly,  assuredly,  advised- 
ly, dispersedly,  diffusedly,  confusedly,  xinper- 
ceivedly,  resolvedly,  deservedly,  undeservedly, 
reservedly,  unreservedly,  avowedly,  perplex- 
edly, fixedly,  amazedly. 

365.  To  this  cataltjgne  may  be  added  several 
abstract  substantives  formed  from  participles 
in  ed :  which  ed  makes  a  distinct  syllable  in 
the  former,  though  not  in  the  latter :  thus 
numbedness,  blearedness,  preparedness,  assur- 
edness, diseasedness,  advisedness,  reposedness, 
composedness,  ihdisposedness,  diffusedness,  con- 
fusedness,  distressedness,  resoivedness,  rescrved- 
ness,  perplexedness,  fixedness,  amazedness,  havi 
«/ pronounced  distinctly. 
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366.  The  adjectives  naked,  wicked,  picked 
(pointed),  hooked,  crooked, forked,  tusked,  tress- 
ed, and  wretched,  are  not  derived  from  verbs, 
and  are  therefore  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 
The  same  nriay  be  observed  of  scabbed,  crabbed, 
chubbed,  stubbed,  shagged,  snagged,  ragged, 
scrubbed,  dogged,  rugged,  scragged,  haiuked. 
jagged;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  solemn 
pronunciation  oi  stiff-necked ;  and  these,  when 
formed  into  nouns  by  the  addition  oi  ness,  pre- 
serve the  ed  in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  wicked- 
ness, scabbedness,  raggedness,  &c. 

367.  Passed,  in  the  sense  of  beyond,  becomes 
a  preposition,  and  may  allowably  be  written 
past,  as  past  twelve  o'clock  j  but  when  an  ad- 
jective, though  it  is  pronounced  in  one  sylla- 
dle,  it  ought  to  be  written  with  two,  as  passed 
pleasures  are  present  ptdn  :  this  I  know  is  con- 
trary to  usage  ;  but  usage  is,  in  this  case,  con- 
trary to  good  sense,  and  the  settled  analogy  of 
the  language. 

368 .  1 1  needs  scarcely  be  observed,  that  when 
the  verb  ends  in  d  or  t,  the  ed  in  the  past  time 
and  participle  has  the  d  pronounced  with  its 
own  sound,  and  always  forms  an  additional 
syllable,  as  landed,  matted,  &c.  otherwise  the 
final  d  could  not  be  pronounced  at  all. 

369.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  take  notice  of  the  very  imperfect  and 
confused  idea  that  is  given  in  Lowth's  gram- 
mar, of  what  are  called  contracted  verbs,  such 
as  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt,  mixt,  dwelt,  and  ])ast, 
for  snatched,  checked,  snapped,  mired,  dwelled, 
and  pass^.  To  these  are  added,  those  that  end 
in  /,  m,  and  7i,  or  ;),  after  a  diplithong  j  which 
either  shorten  the  diphthong,  or  change  it  into 
a  single  vowel ;  and  instead  of  ed,  take  t  only 
for  the  preterit,  as  dealt,  dreamt,  meant,  felt, 
slept,  crept ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  considered 
not  as  irregular,  but  contracted  only.  Now 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  verbs  of  a 
very  different  kind  are  here  huddled  together 
as  of  the  same.  Snatched,  checked,  snapped, 
missed,  and  passed,  are  not  irregular  at  all ;  if 
they  are  ever  written  snatcht,  checkt,  snapt, 
mixt,  and  past,  it  is  from  pure  ignorance  of 
analogy,  and  not  considering  that  if  they  were 
written  with  ed,  unless  we  were  to  pronounce 
it  as  a  distinct  syllable,  contrary  to  the  most 
settled  usage  of  the  language,  the  pronuncia- 
tion, from  the  very  nature  of  the  letters,  must 
be  the  same.  It  is  very  different  with  dicelled ; 
here,  as  a  liquid,  and  not  a  sharp  mute,  ends  the 
verb,  d  might  be  pronounced  without  going 
into  t,  just  as  well  as  in  Jell' d,  the  participle  of 
to  fell  (to  cut  down  trees).  Here  then,  we 
find  custom  has  detei-mined  an  irregularity, 
which  cannot  be  altered,  without  violence  to 
the  language  ;  divell  may  be  truly  called  an 
irregular  verb,  and  dwell  the  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple. 

370.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  deal, 
dream,  mean,  feel,  weep,  sleep,  and  creep.  It 
is  certain  we  can  pronounce  d  after  the  four 
first  of  these  words,  as  well  as  in  sealed,  screamed, 
cleaned,  and  reeled ;  but  custom  has  not  only 
annexed  t  to  the  preterit  of  these  verbs,  but 
has  changed  the  long  diphthongal  sound  into 
a  short  one ;  they  are  therefore  doubly  irregu- 
l?r.  Weep,  sleep,  and  creep,  would  not  have 
required  t  to  form  their  preterits,  any  more 
than  peeped,  and  steeped,  but  custom,   which 


has  shortened  the  diphthong  in  the  foimcr 
words,  very  naturally  annexed  t  as  the  simplest 
method  of  conveying  the  sound. 

371.  The  only  two  words  which  occasion 
some  doubt  about  classing  them  are,  to  learn, 
and  to  sjiell.  'I'he  vulgar  (who  are  no  con- 
temptible guides  on  this  occasion)  pronounc 
them  in  the  preterit  learnt  and  spelt;  but  as  _« 
and  I  will  readily  admit  of  d  after  thera,  Jt 
seems  more  correct  to  favour  a  tendency  to  re- 
gularity both  in  writing  and  speaking,  which 
the  literary  world  has  given  into,  by  spelling 
them  learned  and  spelled,  and  pronouncing 
them  learn' d  and  spell' d;  thus  earned,  the 
preterit  of  to  earn,  has  been  recovered  from 
the  vulgar  earnt,  and  made  a  perfect  rhyme  to 
discerned. 

372.  To  these  observations  may  be  added, 
that,  in  such  irregular  verbs  as  have  the  pre- 
sent, the  preterit  and  participle  the  same,  as 
cast,  cost,  cut,  &c. ;  the  second  person  singular 
of  the  preterit  of  these  verbs  takes  ed  before 
the  St,  as  1  cast,  or  did  cast  ;  Thou  casledsl,  or 
didst  cast,  &c. ;  for  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  second  person  of  the  preterit  might  be 
taken  for  the  second  person  of  the  present 
tense. 

873.  1  have  been  led  insensibly  to  these  ob- 
servations, by  their  connection  with  pronuncia- 
tion ;  and  if  the  reader  should  think  them  too 
remote  from  the  subject,  I  must  beg  his  par- 
don, and  resume  my  remarks  on  the  sound  of 
the  letter  d. 

374.  The  vulgar  drop  this  letter  in  ordinari/, 
and  extraordinary,  and  make  them  or'nary 
and  extr' or'nary ;  but  this  is  a  gross  abbrevia- 
tion ;  the  best  pronunciation  is  sufiiciently 
short,  which  is  ord'nary  and  exlrord'nary ;  the 
first  in  three,  and  the  last  in  four  syllables; 
but  solemn  speaking  preserves  the  /,  and  makes 
the  latter  word  consist  of  five  syllables,  as  if 
written  extr' ordinary. 

375.  Our  ancestors,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
showing  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  followed  by 
ge,  when  it  was  to  be  short,  inserted  d,  as 
wedge,  ridge,  badge,  &c.  The  same  reason  m- 
duced  them  to  write  colledge  and  alledge,  with 
the  d ;  but  modern  reformers,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  language,  have  expelled  the  d,  and 
left  the  vowel  to  shift  for  itself;  because  there 
is  no  d  in  the  Latin  words  from  which  these 
are  derived. 

376.  D  like  /,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  related, 
when  it  comes  after  the  accent,  either  primary 
or  secondary  (522),  and  is  followed  by  the 
diphthong  ie,  io,  ia,  or  eon,  slides  into  gz/i,  or 
the  consonant  J  ;  thus  soldier  is  universally  and 
justly  pronounced  as  if  written  sol-jer ;  gran- 
deur, gran-jeur ;  and  verdure  (where  it  must 
be  remembered  that  u  is  a  diphthong),  ver-jure; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  education  is  ele- 
gantly pronounced  ed-jucaiion.  But  duke  and 
reduce,  pronounced  JM^-e  and  rejuce,  where  the 
accent  is  after  the  d,  cannot  be  too  much  re- 
probated. 

F. 

377.  F  has  its  pure  sound  in  often,  off,  &c. 
but  in  the  preposition  of,  slides  into  its  near 
relation  v,  as  if  written  ov.  But  when  this 
preposition  is  in  composition  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  the  f  becomes  pure ;  thus,  though  we 
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sound  of,  singly,  ov,  we  ]ironounce  it  as  if  the 
^were  double  in  whereof. 

S78.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  change 
they  into  v,  in  some  words,  which  confounds 
the  plural  number  and  the  genitive  case  :  thus 
we  often  hear  of  a  wive's  joittlure,  a  calves 
head,  and  houze  rent,  for  wife's  jointure,  a  calf's 
head,  and  house  rent. 

G. 
379.  G,  like  C,  has  two  sounds,  a  hard  and 
a  soft  one  :  it  is  hard  before  a,  o,  u,  I,  and  r, 
as  game,  goite,  gnll,  glory,  grandeur.  Gaol  is 
the  only  exception ;  now  more  commonly  writ- 
ieujail  (212). 

880.  G,  before  e  and  i,  is  sometimes  hard 
and  sometimes  soft :  it  is  generally  soft  before 
words  of  Greek,  Latin,  or  French  original,  and 
hard  before  words  from  the  Saxon.  These 
latter,  forming  by  far  the  smaller  number,  may 
be  considered  as  exceptions. 

881.  G  is  hard  before  e,  in  gear,  geek,  geese, 
geld,  gelt,  gelding,  get,  gewgaw,  shagged,  snagged, 
ragged,  craggcd,  scragged,  dogged,  rugged,  dag- 
ger, swagger,  stagger,  trigger,  dogger,  jietlifogger, 
tiger,  auger,  eager,  meager,  anger,  finger,  lin- 
ger, conger,  longer,  stronger,  younger,  longest, 
strongest,  youngest.  The  last  six  of  these  words 
are  generally  pronounced  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
let  the  g  remain  in  its  nasal  sound,  without 
articulating  the  succeeding  vowel,  thus,  longer 
(more  long)  is  so  pronounced  as  to  sound  ex- 
actly like  the  noun  a  long-er  (one  who  longs  or 
wishes  for  a  thing),  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  the  rest.  That  the  pronunciation  of  Ireland 
is  analogical,  appears  from  the  same  pronun- 
ciation oi  g  in  slring-y,  spring-y,  full  of  strings 
and  springs;  and  wronger  and  wrongest,  for 
more  and  most  wrong.  But  though  resting 
the  g  in  the  nasal  sound,  without  articulating 
the  succeeding  vowel,  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  verbal  nouns  derived  from  verbs  ending  in 
ing ;  as  singer,  bringer,  slinger,  &c.  pronoun- 
ced sing-er,  bring-er,  sling-er,  &c.  and  not 
sing-ger,  bring-gcr,  sling-ger,  &c.  yet  in  longer, 
stronger,  and  younger ;  longest,  strongest,  and 
youngest,  the  g  ought  always  to  articulate  the 
e :  thus,  younger  ought  always  to  rhyme  with 
the  termination  7nonger,  which  has  always  the 
g  hard,  and  articulating  the  vowel ;  and  this 
pronunciation  is  approved  by  Mr  Nares.  For- 
get, target,  and  together,  fall  into  this  class.  See 
No.  409. 

882.  G  is  hard  before  i,  in  gibbe,  gibcat,  gib- 
ber, gibberish,  gibbous,  giddy,  gift,  gig,  giggle, 
giglet  (properly  gigglet),  gild,  gill  (of  a  fish), 
gimlet,  gimp,  gird,  girdle,  girl,  girth,  gizzard, 
begin,  give,  forgive,  biggin,  piggin,  noggiii ;  also 
derivatives  from  nouns  or  verbs  ending  in  hard 
g,  as  druggist,  waggish,  riggish,  hoggish,  doggish, 
sluggish,  rigging,  digging,  &c. 

883.  G  before  y  is  generally  soft,  as  in  elegy, 
apology,  &c.  and  almost  in  all  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  but  hard  in  words  from  the 
Saxon,  which  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs 
ending  in  g  hard,  as  shaggy,  jaggy,  knaggy, 
snaggy,  craggy,  scraggy,  quaggy,  swaggy,  dreggy, 
^prigg!/,  twiggy,  bogsy,  foggy,  cloggy,  buggy, 
muggy.  Gyve,  from  its  Celtic  original,  ought 
to  have  the  g  hard,  but  has  decidedly  adopted 
the  soft  g. 


GJV  in  the  same  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Word, 

384.  The  g  in  this  situation  is  always  silent, 
as  gnaw,  gnash,  gnat,  gnarl,  gnomon,  gnomo- 
nics  ;  pronounced  naw,  nash,  mit,  narl,  nomon, 
nomonics. 

GNin  the  same  Syllable  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

885.  No  combination  of  letters  has  more 
puzzled  the  critics  than  this.  Two  actresses  of 
distinguished  merit,  in  Portia,  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  pronounced  fhe  word  impugn  dif- 
ferently, and  each  found  her  advocate  in  the 
newspapers.  One  critic  afBrmed,  that  Miss 
Young,  by  preserving  the  sound  of  g,  pro- 
nounced the  word  properly ;  and  the  other 
contended,  that  Mrs  Yates  was  more  judicious 
in  leaving  it  out.  The  former  was  charged 
with  harshness;  the  latter,  with  mutilating 
the  word,  and  weakening  its  sound ;  but  if 
analogy  may  decide,  it  is  clearly  in  favour  of 
the  latter  ;  for  there  is  no  axiom  in  our  prov 
nunciation  more  indisputable  than  that  which 
makes  g  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable. 
This  is  constantly  the  case  in  sign,  and  all  its 
compounds,  as  resign,  design,  consign,  assign, 
and  in  indign,  condign,  malign,  benign ;  all 
pronounced  as  if  written  sine,  rezine,  &c.  In 
which  words  we  find  the  vowel  /long  and  open, 
to  compensate,  as  it  were,  for  the  suppression 
ofg,  as  every  other  word  ending  in  gn,  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  syllable,  has  a  diphthong 
pronounced  like  a  long  open  vowel,  as  arraign, 
campaign, feign,  reign,  deign;  and  consequent- 
ly, unless  the  vowel  m  can  produce  some  spe- 
cial privilege  which  the  other  vowels  have  not, 
we  must,  it  we  pronounce  according  to  analo- 
gy, make  the  u  in  this  situation  long,  and 
sound  impugn  as  if  written  impune. 

Si56.  I'he  same  analogy  will  oblige  us  to 
pronounce  impregn,  oppugn,  expugn,  propugn, 
as  if  written  imprene,  oppune,  expvne,  propune, 
not  only  when  these  verbs  are  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  but  in  the  preterits,  participles,  and 
verbal  nouns  formed  from  them,  as  impugned, 
inipugning,  and  impugner,  must  be  pronounced 
impuned,  impuning,  and  i7npuner.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  will 
gratify  a  curious  observer  of  pronunciation  to 
see  the  diversity  and  uncertainty  of  our  or- 
thoepists  in  their  notation  of  tbe  words  before 
us: 

impune,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray.  Barclay  says  the 
g  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  mute,  but 
takes  no  notice  of  the  quantity  of  the  u. 

imyBn,  Buchanan,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

itnyung,  W.  Johnston. 

oppiine.  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Murray. 

oppUn,  Kenrick,  Perry,  Barclay. 

'VI'^"g>  ^^'  Johnston. 

propS/u;  Sheridan,  Scott,  Perry,  Nares. 

pTo}/Ung,  Barclay. 

imprene,  Nares,  Murray. 

imprln,  Sheridan,  Keiirick,  Perry.  Barclay  says  the  g  is 
mute,  but  says  nothing  of  the  quantity  of  the  e 

erpHne,  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares. 

expun.  Perry,  Barclay. 

imfnner,  Sheridan. 

iviputird,  Murray. 

imptmi.er,  Perry,  Barclay. 

oppSigner,  Sheridan. 

propUf^ner,  Sheridan. 

prupimr,  Scott. 

pTfpunuer,  Perry. 

Nothing  is   clearer  than  that  all  these  words 
ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune,  and  should 
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be  pronounced  alike.  How  then  shall  be  re- 
conciled Mr  Sheridan's  pronouncing  impugn, 
op/nign,  er]nign,  and  propugn,  with  the  h 
long,  and  impregn  with  the  e  short  ?  Kenrick, 
who  has  not  the  word  propiign,  is  consistent 
in  pronouncing  the  rest  with  the  vowel  short. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  Scott,  who  adopts 
the  long  sound,  but  has  not  the  word  impregn. 
Mr  Perry  gives  the  short  sound  to  all  but  ;)ro- 
piigv,  where  he  makes  the  u  long,  but  absurdly 
makes  the  verbal  noun  propimner ;  and  W. 
Johnston,  who  has  only  impugn  and  oppugn, 
pronounces  the  vowel  short,  and  spells  them 
impung  and  oppung.  Barclay,  under  the  word 
impung,  says  the  g  in  this  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives is  mute,  without  noticing  the  quantity 
of  the  vowels,  but  spells  oppugn,  oppun  ;  and 
of  impregn,  only  says  the  g  is  mute ;  but 
writes  jtroptign,  propting,  in  the  manner  that 
W.  Johnston  does  impugn,  and  cppung ;  but 
IVIr  Nares  observes,  that  analogy  seems  to  re- 
quire a  similar  pronunciation  in  all  these  words, 
and  that  the  vowel  should  be  long.  The  same 
inconsistency  is  observable  in  Mr  Sheridan's 
pronunciation  of  the  verbal  nouns ;  for  he 
expun<;es  the  g  in  impugner,  and  writes  it 
tmpiiner,  but  preserves  it  in  oppugner  and 
propugner,  Mr  Scott  has  only  the  word  pro- 
pugner,  which  he  very  properly,  as  well  as 
consistently,  spells  propuner.  Mr  Perry  has 
propimner  and  impunner,  and  Barclay  wi/m/i- 
ner  only. — The  inconsistency  here  remarked 
arises  from  not  attending  to  the  analogy  of 
pronunciation,  which  requires  every  verbal 
noun  to  be  pronounced  exactly  like  the  verb, 
with  the  mere  addition  of  the  termination  : 
thus,  singer  is  only  adding  er  to  the  verb  sing, 
without  suffering  the  g  to  articulate  the  e,  as 
it  does  in  Jinger  and  linger,  &c.  'I'he  same 
may  be  observed  of  a  signer,  one  who  signs  : 
and  as  a  corroboration  of  this  doctrine,  we 
may  take  notice  that  the  additional  er  and  est, 
in  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  adjec- 
tives, make  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of  the 
radical  word  ;  this  is  obvious  in  the  words  be- 
nigner,  benignesf,  &c.  except  younger,  longer, 
and  stronger.     See  No.  38 1 . 

387.  But  in  every  other  compound  where 
these  letters  occur,  the  n  articulates  the  latter 
sj'llable,  and  g  is  heard  distinctly  in  the 
former,  as  sig-nifij,  malig-niti/,  assig-nalion, 
&c.  Some  affected  speakers,  either  ignorant 
of  the  rules  for  pronouncing  English,  or  over- 
complaisant  to  the  French,  pronounce  physi- 
ognomy, cognizance,  and  recognizance,  with- 
out the  g  ;  but  this  is  a  gross  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  spelling.  The  only  words  to 
keep  these  speakers  in  countenance  are,  poig- 
vant  and  champignon,  not  long  ago  imported 
fi'om  France,  and  pronounced  poinant,  charn- 
pinon.  The  first  of  these  words  will  probably 
be  hereafter  written  without  the  g ;  while  the 
latter,  confined  to  the  kitchen,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  technical,  and  allowed  an  exclusive 
privilege.     See  Cognizance*. 

388.  Bagnio,  seignior,  seraglio,  intaglio, 
and  oglio,  pronounced  ban-yo,  secn-ynr,  seral- 
yo,  inlal-yo,  and  ole-yo,  may  be  considered  as 
foreign  coxcombs,  and  treated  with  civility,  by 
omitting  the^,  while  they  do  not  pervert  the 
pronunciation  of  our  native  English  words. 


GM  in  the  same  Syllable. 

389.  What  has  been  said  of  gn  is  applica- 
ble to  gm.  We  have  but  one  word  in  the 
language  where  these  letters  end  a  word  with 
the  accent  on  it,  and  that  is  phlegm  ;  in  this 
the  g  is  always  mute,  and  the  e,  according  to 
analogy,  ought  to  be  pronounced  long,  as  if 
the  word  were  written  Jleme ;  but  a  short 
pronunciation  of  the  e  has  generally  obtained, 
and  we  commonly  hear  it  Jlem  ;  it  is  highly 
probable  Pope  pronounced  it  properly,  where 
he  says, 

**  Our  Critics  take  a  contrary  extreme; 
Tiiey  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm." 
Essay  on  Criticism. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  difllcult  to  reduce  this 
word  to  analogy,  as  some  speakers  still  pro- 
nounce the  e  long  :  but  in  the  compounds  of 
this  word,  as  in  those  where  g7i,  occur,  the 
vowel  is  shortened,  and  the  g  pronounced,  as  in 
phlcg-mon,  phleg-monous,  jMeg-matic,  and 
phleg-magogues ;  though  Mr  Sheridan,  for  no 
reason  I  can  conceive,  sinks  the  g  in  the  last 
word.  When  these  letters  end  a  syllable  not 
under  the  accent,  the  g  is  silent,  but  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  shortened  :  thus  paradigm, 
parapegm,  diaphragm,  apophthegm,  are  pro- 
nounced, paradim,  parapem,  diaphram,  apo- 
them. 

GH. 

390.  This  combination,  at  the  beginning  of 
a,  word,  drops  the  /;,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly, 
ghastness,  gherkin,  pronounced  gost,  rhyming 
W'ith  most  ;  gaslly,  gastness,  gcrkin  :  but  when 
these  letters  come  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they 
form  some  of  the  greatest  anomalies  in  our 
language  ;  gh,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  generally 
silent,  and  consequently  the  preceding  vowel  or 
diphthong  is  long,  as  high,  nigh,  thigh,  neigh, 
iveigh,  inveigh,  eiigh,  (the  obsolete  way  of 
spelling  yew,  a  tree,)  bough,  dough,  though, 
although,  clongh  (a  cliff),  plough,  furlough, 
slough  (a  miry  place),  through,  throughout, 
thorough,  borough,  usquebaugh,  ptigh  ! 

39 1.  Gh  is  frequently  pronounced  like_/^  as 
laugh,  laughter,  cough,  chough,  dough,  (an 
allowance  in  weight),  slough  (the  cast  skin  of 
a  snake  or  sore),  enough,  rough,  tough,  trough. 

392.  Gh  is  sometimes  changed  into  ck,  as 
hough,  shough,  lough,  pronounced  hock,  shock, 
lock ;  sometimes  we  hear  only  the  g  sounded, 
as  in  burgh,  burgher,  and  burgership. 

GHT. 

393.  Gh,  in  this  termination,  is  always 
si  lent,  as  Jp-ght,  night,  bought,  fought,  &c. 
The  only  exception  is  draught ;  which,  in 
poetry,  is  most  frequently  rhymed  with  caught, 
taught,  &c.  but,  in  prose,  is  so  universally  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  draft,  that  the  poetical 
sound  of  it  grows  uncouth,  and  is  becoming 
obsolete,  draughts,  the  game,  is  also  pro- 
nounced drafts.  Drought  (dryness)  is  vulgarly 
pronounced  drowlh  :  it  is  even  written  so  by 
Milton  ;  but  in  this  he  is  not  to  be  imitated, 
having  mistaken  the  analogy  of  this  woid,  as 
well  as  that  of  height,  which  he  spells  heighth, 
and    which    is  freouently   so   pronounced   bv 
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the    vulgar.    See    the   words    Height    and 
Drought. 

H. 

394.  This  letter  is  no  more  than  breathing 
forcibly  before  the  succeeding  vowel  is  pro. 
nounced.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  it  is 
always  sounded,  except  in  heir,  heiress,  honest, 
honesty,  honour,  honourable,  herb,  herbage, 
hospital,  hostler,  hour,  humble,  humour,  hu- 
morous, humorsome.  Ben  Johnson  leaves 
out  the  h  in  hoU,  and  classes  it  in  this  respect, 
with  honest. 

395.  ^is  always  silent  after  r,  as  rhetoric, 
rhapsody,  rheum,  rheumatism,  rhinoceros,  rhomb, 
rhubarb,  myrrh,  catarrh,  and  their  compounds. 

396.  H  final,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always 
silent,  as  ah  !  ha !  oh  !  J'oh  !  sirrah,  halle- 
lujah, Messiah. 

397.  This  letter  is  often  sunk  after  u;  par- 
ticularly in  the  capital,  where  we  do  not  find 
the  least  distinction  of  sound  between  ivhile 
and  wile,  whet  and  wet,  where  and  wear. 
Trifling  as  this  difference  may  appear  at  first 
sight,  it  tends  greatly  to  weaken  and  im- 
poverish the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  some- 
times to  confound  words  of  a  very  different 
meaning.  The  Saxons,  as  Dr  Lowth  observes, 
placed  the  h  before  the  w,  as  hwal ;  and  this 
is  certainly  its  true  place  :  for,  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  all  w^ords  beginning  with  wh,  we 
ought  to  breathe  forcibly  before  we  pronounce 
the  «■,  as  if  the  words  were  written  lioo-at, 
hoo-ile,  &c.  and  then  we  shall  avoid  that 
feeble,  cockney  pronunciation,  which  is  so  dis- 
agreeable to-a  correct  ear. 


398.  J  is  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  g, 
and  is  perfectly  uniform  in  its  sound,  except  in 
the  word  liallelujah,  where  it  is  pronounced 
like  y. 

K. 

399.  JThas  exactly  the  sound  of  hard  c  .•  it 
is  always  silent  before  n  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  knee,  kneel,  knack,  knight,  know,  knuckle, 
knab,  knag,  knap,  kiwre,  knaee,  knit,  knock, 
inot,  knoll. 

400.  Jt  has  been  a  custom  within  these 
twenty  years  to  omit  the  k  at  the  end  of  words 
when  preceded  by  c.  This  has  introduced  a 
novelty  into  the  language,  which  is  that  of 
ending  a  word  with  an  unusual  letter,  and  is 
not  only  a  blemish  in  the  face  of  it,  but  may 
possibly  produce  some  irregularity  in  future 
formatives ;  for  jniiiiicking  must  be  written 
with  the  k,  though  to  mimic  is  without  it.  If 
we  use  colic  as  a  verb,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
we  must  write  colicking  and  colicked ;  and 
though  physicking  and  physicked  are  not  the 
most  elegant  words,  they  are  not  quite  out  of  the 
line  of  formation.  'J'his  omission  of  k  is,  how- 
ever, too  general  to  be  counteracted,  even  by 
the  authority  of  Johnson  :  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  confined  to  words  from  the  learned 
languages:  and  indeed,  as  there  is  not  the 
same  vanity  of  appearing  learned  in  the  Saxon, 
as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek,  there  is  no  great 
fear  that  thick  and  slick  will  lose  their  k, 
though  they  never  had  it  in  the  original. 


401.  Ben  Jonson  says  L  melteth  in  the 
sounding,  and  is  therefore  called  a  liquid. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  the  reason  that  r  is 
called  a  liquid  ;  for  no  two  letters  can,  in  this 
respect,  be  more  opposite.     See  No.  21, 

L  is  mute  in  almond,  calf,  half,  cnlvc, 
halve,  chaldron,  falcon,  folk,  yolk  (better 
y/rMten  yelk  wiWi  the  /  sounded), /usf/,  halser, 
vialmsey,  salmon,  salve,  talbot  (a  species  of 
dog).    See  Salve. 

402.  L  is  mute  also  between  a  and  k  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  balk,  chalk,  talk,  stalk,  walk. 

403.  L  is  silent  likewise  between  a  and  m 
in  the  same  syllable,  as  alms,  balm,  calm, 
palm,  psalm,  qualm,  shalm ;  but  when  the  m 
is  detached  from  the  /  by  commencing  another 
syllable,  the  I  becomes  audible.  Thus,  though 
the  /  is  mute  in  psalm,  palm,  it  is  always  heard 
in  psalmist,  psalmody,  and  palmistry ;  but  in 
balmy  and  palmy,  where  the  i/  is  an  adjective 
termination  of  our  own,  no  alteration  is  made 
in  the  sound  of  the  substantive  which  sinks 
the  I  (386).  Calmer  and  calmest  ought  to 
have  the  /  mute,  as  they  are  only  degrees  of 
comparison;  and  palnu^r  and  pal  merworm,  (ex- 
cept in  the  language  of  scripture,  where  the 
/  in  palmerworm  ought  to  be  heard)  are  only 
a  sort  of  verbal  nouns,  which  never  alter  the 
sound  of  the  original  word,  and  therefore  ought 
to  have  the  I  mute.  But  though  /  is  some- 
times mute  in  the  noun  scdve,  and  in  the  verb 
to  salve,  it  is  always  heard  in  salver  (a  kind  of 
plate).     See  Salve. 

404.  L  ought  always  to  be  suppressed  in  the 
auxiliary  verbs  would,  could,  shotild :  it  is 
sometimes  suppressed  in  fault ;  but  this  sup- 
pression is  become  vulgar  (see  the  word).  In 
soldier,  likewise,  the  t  is  sometimes  suppressed, 
and  the  wo.'d  pronounced  sojer ,-  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  most  correct  pronunciation : 
I  ought  always  to  be  heard  in  this  word,  and 
its  compounds  soldierly,  soldiership,  &c. 

405.  L,  preceded  by  a  mute,  and  followed 
by  e,  in  a  final  syllable,  has  an  imperfect 
sound,  which  does  not  do  much  honour  to  our 
language.  The  /,  in  this  situation,  is  neither 
sounded  like  el  nor  le,  but  the  e  final  is 
suppressed,  and  the  preceding  mute  articulates 
the  /,  without  either  a  preceding  or  a  succeed- 
ing vowel ;  so  that  this  sound  may  be  called  a 
monster  in  Grammar, — a  syllable  without  a 
vowel!  This  will  easily  be  perceived  in  the 
words  able,  table,  circle,  &c.  which  are  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  nW,  tabl,  circl,  &c.  and 
in  those  still  more  Gothic  and  uncouth  ab- 
breviated participial  terminations,  peopled, 
bridled,  saddled,  trifles,  gafflcs,  &c.  pronounced 
pee-pVd,  bri-dl'd,  sad-dl'd,  tri-Jlz,  gaf-flz,  &c, 
(359)  (472). 

406.  This  letter  has  not  only,  like  /  and  s, 
the  privilege  of  doubling  itself  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  but  it  has  an  exclusive  privilege  of  being 
double  where  they  remain  single ;  though  by 
what  right  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Thus, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  when  a  verb 
ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, the  consonant  is  doubled  when  a  par- 
ticipial termination  is  added,  as  abet,  abetting. 
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leg,  begging,  begin,  beginning,  &c.  but  when 
the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllable  of  the 
verb,  the  consonant  remains  single,  as  suffered, 
suffering,  benejiting,  &c.  but  the  /  is  doubled, 
whether  the  accent  be  on  the  last  syllable  or 
not,  as  duelling,  levelling,  victualling,  tra- 
velling, traveller,  &c.  This  gross  irregularity, 
however,  would  not  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
this  place,  if  it  had  not  suggested  an  absurdity 
in  pronunciation,  occasioned  hy  the  omission 
of  I.  'I'hough  the  latter  /  is  useless  in  traveller, 
victualler,  ls.c.  it  is  not  so  in  controller:  for 
as  II  is  a  mark  of  the  deep  broad  sound  of  a 
in  ball,  tali,  all,  &c.  (84)  so  the  same  letters 
are  the  sign  of  the  long  open  sound  of  o  in  boll 
(a  round  stalk  of  a  plant),  to  joll,  noil  (the 
head),  knoll  (a  little  hill),  poll,  clodpoll,  roll, 
scroll,  droll,  troll,  stroll,  toll :  for  which  reason, 
leaving  out  one  /  in  bethral,  catcal,  niiscal, 
overfal,  fmreslal,  reinstal,  dotvnfal,  ivithal, 
control,  and  unrot,  as  we  find  them  in  John- 
son's Dictionary,  is  an  omission  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  sound  of  the  words  ;  for  as 
the  pronunciation  sometimes  alters  the  spell- 
ing, so  tlie  spelling  sometimes  alters  the  pro- 
nunciation.* Accordingly  we  find  some 
speakers,  chiefly  the  natives  of  Ireland,  in- 
clined to  give  the  a  its  middle  sound,  to  words 
commencing  with  al,  followed  by  another  con- 
sonant, because  they  do  not  see  the  II  in  the 
oil  with  which  these  words  are  compounded  : 
thus  we  sometimes  hear  Almighty,  albeit,  so 
pronounced  as  to  make  their  first  syllable 
rhyme  with  the  first  of  al-ley,  val-ley,  and  extol 
is  pronounced. by  the  Scotch  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  coal ;  and  with  just  as  much  reason  as  we 
pronounce  control  in  the  same  manner.  For 
though  compounds  may,  in  some  cases,  be  al- 
lowed to  drop  such  letters  of  their  simples,  as 
either  are  not  necessary  to  the  sound,  as  in 
Cliinslmas  ;  or  might  possibly  lead  to  a  wrong 
one,  as  in  ReconcUeable ;  (which  see)  yet  where, 
by  omitting  a  letter,  the  sound  may  be  altered, 
the  omission  is  pernicious  and  absurd  (84).  The 
same  observations  might  be  extended  to  the 
numerous  termination  J'uU,  where,  in  com- 
pounds, one  I  is  omitted,  though  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  _/"«/,  with  a  single  /, 
has  not  the  same  sound  as  when  this  letter  is 
doubled ;  for  who  could  suppose,  without  being 
used  to  the  absurdity,  that  fulfil  should  stand 
for  ftdlfiU ;  but  this  abbreviation  is  too  in- 
veterate and  extensive  to  afford  any  hope,  that 
the  great  aibiters  of  orthography,  the  printers, 
will  ever  submit  to  the  additional  trouble  of 
putting  another  /. 

M. 

407.  M  preserves  its  sound  in  every  word, 
except  comptroller ;  compt  and  accompt  are  now 
universally  written  as  they  are  pronounced, 
count  and  account ;  and  though  m  and  /;  are 
preserved  to  the  eye  in  the  officer  called  a 
comptroller,  the  word  is  pronounced  exactly 
like  the  noun  controller,  one  who  controls. 

N. 

408.  N  has  two  sounds ;  the  one  simple  and 


*  1  his  omission  of  the  letter  /,,  I  see,  has  been  rectified  in  the 
last  quarto  edition  of  Johnson's  IJictionary:  and  it  would  have 
ell  it' the  Editors  had  acknowledj^ed  their  oljligalions  and 


pure,  as  in  man,  net,  &c.  the  other  compound- 
ed and  mixed,  as  in  hang,  thank,  &c.  I'he 
latter  sound  is  heard  when  it  is  followed  by 
the  sharp  or  flat  guttural  mutes,  g  hard,  or  k ; 
or  its  representatives,  c  hard,  qii,  or  x  ;  but  it 
may  be  observed;  that  so  prone  is  our  language 
to  the  flat  mutes,  that  when  «  is  followed  by 
k,  or  its  representatives,  the  flat  mute  g  seem 
interposed  between  them  :  thus  thank,  banquet 
anxious,  are  pronounced  as  if  written,  not 
than-k,  ban-quet,  an-rious,  but  thangk,  bangk- 
quet,  angkskus.  But  this  coalition  of  the  sound 
of  n  and  g,  or  hard  c,  is  only  when  the  accent 
is  on  them  ;  for  when  the  g  or  hard  c  articu- 
lates the  accented  syllable,  the  n  becomes 
pure ;  thus,  though  cmigress  and  congregate, 
are  pronounced  as  if  written  cong-gress  and 
cong-gregate,  yet  the  first  syllable  of  congra- 
tulate and  congressive,  ought  to  be  pronounced 
without  the  ringing  sound  of  n,  and  exactly 
like  the  same  syllable  in  contrary.  The  same 
difference  rnay  be  observed  in  the  words  con- 
course and  concur;  the  first  word,  which  has 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  is  pronounced 
as  if  written  cong-course;  and  the  last,  which 
has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  with  n 
pure.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observed, 
that  the  secondary  accent  has  the  same  power 
of  melting  the  n  into  the  succeeding  hard  g 
or  c,  as  the  primary  (522)  :  thus  congregation 
and  covcremation  liave  the  first  syllable  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  cong, 

40l>.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  notice, 
that  when  n  is  followed  by  A-,  the  k  has  a 
finished  or  complete  sound,  as  in  link,  think, 
&c.  but  when  n  is  followed  by  hard  g,  the  g 
has  an  unfinished  or  imperfect  sound,  as  in 
hang,  bang,  &c.  where  we  may  observe  the 
tongue  to  rest  upon  the  palate  in  the  sound  of 
g ;  but  when  this  letter  is  carried  off  to  arti- 
culate another  syllable,  its  sound  is  completed, 
as  in  anger  and  Bangor  (the  name  of  a  town), 
where  the  sound  of  g  may  be  perceived  to  be 
very  diff"erent  from  the  noun  Imnger  (a  sword), 
and  banger  (one  who  beats  or  bangs).  'I'his 
perfect  sound  of  g  is  heard  in  all  simples,  as 
anger,  angle,  Jinger,  linger,  conger,  anguisli, 
languish,  distinguish,  extinguish,  unguent;  but 
in  words  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives,  end- 
ing in  ng,  the  g  continues  imperfect,  as  it  was 
in  them.  I'hus  a  singer  (one  who  sings),  docs 
not  finish  the  g  like  Jinger,  but  is  merely  er 
added  to  slug ;  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
sing-ing,  bring-ing,  and  hang-ing.  So  adjec- 
tives, formed  by  the  addition  of  y,  have  the 
imperfect  sound  of  ^';  as  in  the  original  word  : 
thus  sjn-ingy,  stringy,  dungy,  and  wingy,  are 
only  the  sound  of  e  added  to  spring,  siring, 
dung,  and  wing;  but  the  comparative  and  su- 
perlative adjectives,  longer,  stronger,  and  young- 
er ;  longest,  strongest,  and  youngest,  have  the  g 
hard  and  perfectly  sounded,  as  if  written  long- 
ger,  slrong-ger,  young-ger,  &c.  where  the  g  is 
hard,  as  in  Jinger,  linger,  &c.  And  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  general  rule,  that  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, or  verbs,  do  not  alter  their  original 
sound  upon  taking  an  additional  syllable.  In 
these  three  words,  therefore,  the  Irish  pro- 
nounce more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  the 
English:  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  do  not 
articulate  the  g-  (381). 

410.     Hitherto  wc  have    considered    thcee 
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tetters  as  they  are  heard  under  the  accent ; 
but  when  they  are  unaccented  in  the  par- 
ticipial termination"  tng,  they  are  frequently  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  speakers  who  desire 
to  pronounce  correctly.  We  are  told,  even  by 
teachers  of  English,  that  ing,  in  the  words 
singing,  briiigitig,  and  sivingiiig,  must  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  ringing  sound,  which  is  heard 
when  the  accent  is  on  these  letters,  in  king, 
sing,  and  tuing,  and  not  as  if  written  without 
the  g,  as  singin,  briiigin,  swingin.  No  one 
can  be  a  greater  advocate  than  I  am  for  the 
strictest  adherence  to  orthography,  as  long  as 
the  public  pronunciation  pays  the  least  atten- 
tion to  it ;  but  when  I  find  letters  given  up  by 
the  public,  with  respect  to  sound,  1  then  con- 
sider them  as  ciphers ;  and,  if  my  observation 
do  not  greatly  fail  me,  1  can  assert,  that  our 
best  speakers  do  not  invariably  pronounce  the 
participial  ing,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  sing,  /cing, 
and  ring.  Indeed,  a  very  obvious  exception 
seems  to  offer  itself  in  those  verbs  that  end  in 
these  letters,  as  a  repetition  of  the  ringing 
sound  in  successive  syllables  would  produce  a 
tautoplwny  (see  the  word),  and  have  a  very 
bad  effect  on  the  ear;  and  therefore,  instead 
of  singing,  bringing,  and  JHnging,  our  best 
speakers  are  heard  to  i)ronounce  sing-in,  bring- 
i,i,  a.ndjliug-in ;  and  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  we  exclude  the  ringing  sound  in  these 
words,  we  ought  to  admit  it  when  the  verb 
ends  with  in  ;  for  if,  instead  of  sinning,  pin- 
ning, and  beginning,  we  should  pronounce  sin- 
nin,  pin-nin,  and  begin-nin,  we  should  fall 
into  the  same  disgusting  repetition  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  participle  ing,  therefore, 
ought  always  to  have  its  ringing  sound,  except 
in  those  words  formed  from  verbs  in  this  ter- 
mination ;  for  writing,  reading,  and  speaking, 
are  certainly  preferable  to  wrilin,  readiu,  and 
speainn,  wherever  the  pronunciation  has  the 
least  degree  of  precision  or  solemnity. 

411.  iV  is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and 
is  preceded  by  /  or  in,  as  kiln,  hymn,  limn, 
solemn,  column,  autumn,  condemn,  contemn. 
In  ht/m-ning,  and  lim-ning,  the  n  is  generally 
pronounced,  and  sometimes,  in  very  solemn 
speaking,  in  condeni-ning  and  contem-ning ; 
but,  in  both  cases,  contrary  to  analogy,  which 
forbids  any  sound  in  the  participle  that  was 
not  in  the  verb  (381). 


412.  This  letter  is  mute  before  s  and  t  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  psalm,  pscdmist,  psal- 
mody, psalmograpky,  psalter,  psallry ;  the  pre- 
fix pseudo,  signifying  false,  as  pseudography, 
pseudohgy,  and  the  interjection  pshaw/  I'o 
these  we  may  add  ptisan,  ptyalism,  ptysmagogue. 
It  is  mute  in  the  middle  of  words,  between  m 
and  t,  in  cmjity,  sempstress,  peremptory,  sump- 
tuous, presumptuous,  redemption,  exemption, 
and  rasjiberry.  In  cupboard  it  coalesces  with 
and  falls  into  its  fiat  sound  b,  as  if  written 
cubboard.  It  is  mute  in  a  final  syllable  be- 
tween tiie  same  letters,  as  tempt,  attempt,  con- 
tempt, exempt,  prompt,  accompt.  liireceipt  it  is 
mute  between  i  and  t,  and  in  the'military  corps 
(a  body  of  troops)  both  p  and  *'  are  mute,  as 
custom  has  acquiesced  in  the  French  f)ronun- 
ciation  of  most  military  terms. 


PH. 

413.  Pli  is  generally  pronounced  like/,  as  in 
philosophy,  phantom,  &c.  In  ne])heiv  and  Ste- 
phen it  has  the  sound  of  «.  In  diphthong  and 
triphthong  the  sound  of  p  only  is  heard  ;  and 
the  h  is  mute  likewise  in  jtaphtha,  oplithalmick, 
&c.  In  apophthegm  both  letters  are  dropped. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  phthisis,  phlhi-sic, 
phthisical.  In  sapphire  the  first  ;)  slides  into 
ph,  by  an  accentual  coalitipn  of  similar  letters, 
very  agreeable  to  analogy.   See  Exaggerate. 

Q. 

414.  Q  has  always  the  sound  of  k.  It  is  con 
stantly  followed  by  «,  pronounced  like  w;  and 
its  general  sound  is  heard  in  quack,  quill,  queen, 
&c.  pronounced  kwack,  kivill,  kween,  &c. 
That  the  u  subjoined  to  this  letter  has  really 
the  power  of  iv,  may  be  observed  in  the  gener- 
ality of  words  where  a  succeeds ;  for  we  find 
the  vowel  go  into  the  broad  sound  in  quart, 
quarrel,  quantity,  &c.  as  much  as  in  war,  war- 
rant, want,  &c.  (8o).  But  it  must  be  carefully 
noted,  that  this  broad  sound  is  only  heard  un- 
der the  accent;  when  the  a  preceded  by  qii, 
is  not  accented,  it  has  the  sound  of  every  other 
accented  a  in  the  language  (92).  Thus  the  a 
in  quarter,  quarrel,  quadrant,  &c.  because  it 
has  the  accent,  is  broad  ;  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served when  the.-iccentis  secondary  only  (522) 
(527),  as  in  quadragesimal,  quadrissyllablc,  &c. 
but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  syl- 
lable, as  in  qua-dralirk,  qua-drangular,  iS.c. 
the  a  goes  into  the  obscure  sound  approaching 
to  the  Italian  a  (92). 

415.  As  a  great  number  of  words,  derived 
from  the  French,  have  these  letters  in  them, 
according  to  our  usual  comjilaisance  for  that 
language,  we  adopt  the  French  pronunciation  : 
thus  in  coquet,  doquet,  etiquette,  masquerade, 
harlequin,  oblique,  antique,  opaque,  pique,  pi- 
quant, piquet,  burlesque,  grotesque,  casque, 
mosque,  quadrille,  quateixausin,  the  qu  is  pro- 
nounced like  k.  Quoif  and  quoit  ought  to  be 
written  and  pronounced  coif,  coit.  Paquet, 
laquey,  chequer,  and  risque,  have  been  very 
properly  spelled  by  Johnson  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced packet,  lackey,  checker,  and  risk. 
Quoth  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  ?/,  as 
if  written  kxvuth,  and  therefore  is  not  irregular. 
Liquor  and  harlequin  always  lose  the  u,  and 
conquer,  coriquerable,  and  conqueror,  some- 
times, particularly  on  the  stage.  This  devia- 
tion, however,  seems  not  to  have  gone  beyond 
recovery;  and  conquest  is  still  regularly  pro- 
nounced congku'est.  Quote  and  quotatii/n  are 
perfectly  regular,  and  ought  never  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  some  do,  cote  and  atcition.  Cirque, 
contracted  from  circus,  and  cinque,  cinquefoil,- 
cinque-ports,  cinque-spotted,  are  pronounced 
sirk  and  sink ,-  and  critique,  when  we  mean  a 
criticism,  to  distinguish  it  from  crilick,  is  pro- 
nounced criteek,  rhyming  with  speak.  See 
Quoit  and  Quotation. 

R. 

416.  This  letter  is  never  silent,  but  itssound 
is  sometimes  transposed.  In  a  final  unaccented 
syllable,  terminating  with  re,  the  r  is  pro- 
nounced   after    the  e,    as    acre,   lucre,   sabre, 
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fibre,  ochre,  eagre,  mcugre,  sejnilchre,  theatre, 
sjiectre,  metre,  petre,  milre,  nitre,  antre,  lustre, 
accoutre,  massacre ;  to  which  we  may  add, 
rentre  and  sceptre ;  sometimes  written  center 
and  scepter ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  impro- 
perly, as  this  peculiarity  is  fixed,  and  easily  un- 
derstood ;  while  reducing  meagre  to  meager 
disturbs  the  rule,  and  adds  another  anomaly  to 
our  pronunciation,  by  making  the  g  hard  be- 
fore e  (98). 

417.  'Ihe  same  transposition  of  r  is  always 
perceived  in  the  pronunciation  of  apron  and 
irun ;  and  often  in  that  of  citron  and  saffron, 
as  if  written  apum,  iurn,  citum,  sajfurn  : 
nor  do  I  think  the  two  first  can  be  pronounced 
otherwise  without  a  disagreeable  stiffness  ;  but 
the  two  last  may  preserve  the  r  before  the 
vowel  with  great  propriety.  Children  and 
hundred  have  slid  into  this  analogy,  when 
used  colloquially,  but  preserve  the  r  before  the 
e  in  solemn  speaking. 

4- 1 8.  As  this  letter  is  but  ajar  of  the  tongue, 
sometimes  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
sometimes  at  the  orifice  of  the  throat,  it  is 
the  most  imperfect  of  all  the  consonants;  and, 
as  its  formation  is  so  indefinite,  no  wonder, 
when  it  is  not  under  the  accent,  that  the  vow- 
els which  precede  it,  should  be  so  indefinite  in 
their  sounds,  as  we  may  perceive  in  the  words 
friar,  lier,  elixir,  nadir,  mayor,  martyr,  which, 
with  respect  to  sound,  may  be  written  _/W!/r, 
liur,  elixur,  nadiir,  mai/ur,  martyr  (98). 
'  These  inaccuracies  in  pronunciation,'  says  an 
ingenious  writer,  'we  seem  to  have  derived 
from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  Dr  H icks  observes 
in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Saxon  Grammar,  that 
"  Comparativa  apud  eos  (  Anglo- saxonas)  in- 
differenter  exeunt  in  ar,  ecr,  er,  ir,  or,  ur,  yr  ; 
et  Superlativa  in  ast,  cest,  est,  ist,  ost,  ust,  yst ; 
])articipia  praesentis  temporis  in  and,  and,  end, 
ind,  ond,  und,  ynd ;  praeteriti  vero  in  ad,  ad, 
id,  od,  ud,  yd ;  pro  vario  scilicet  vel  sevi  vel 
loci  dialecto."  Upon  various  other  occasions 
also  they  used  two  or  more  vowels  and  diph- 
thongs indifferently ;  and  this  not  always 
from  difference  of  age  or  place,  because  these 
variations  are  frequently  found  in  the  same 
page.  I'his  will  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  such 
anomalous  words  as  busy  and  btiry,  now  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  bisy  and  bery  (the  i  and  e 
having  their  common  short  sound)  and  for- 
merly spelt  indifferently  with  e,  u,  or  y.'  Essay 
on  the  Harmony  of  Language.    Robson,  1774. 

419.  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  sound  of 
this  letter,  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  any  of  our 
writers  on  the  subject,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  no  small  importance  ;  and  that  is,  the  rough 
and  smooth  r.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar, 
says  it  is  sounded  firm  in  the  beginning  of 
words,  and  more  liquid  in  the  middle  and  ends, 
as  in  rarer,  riper ;  and  so  in  the  Latin.  The 
rough  r  is  formed  by  jarring  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth  near  the 
fore  teeth  :  the  smooth  r  is  a  vibration  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tongue  near  the  root,  against 
the  inward  region  of  the  palate,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  throat.  This  latter  r  is  that 
which  marks  the  pronunciation  of  England, 
and  the  former  that  of  Ireland.  In  England, 
and  particularly  in  London,  the  r  in  lard, 
bard,  card,  regard,  &c.  is  pronounced  so  much 


in  the  throat  as  to  be  little  more  than  the 
middle  or  Italian  a,  lengthened  into  laad, 
baad,  caad,  regaad ;  while  in  Ireland  the  r,  in 
these  words,  is  pronounced  with  so  strong  a  jar 
of  the  tongue  against  the  fore-part  of  the  palate, 
and  accompanied  with  such  an  aspiration,  or 
strong  breathing,  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter, 
as  to  produce  that  harshness  we  call  the  Irish 
accent.  Rut  if  this  letter  is  too  forcibly  pro- 
nounced in  Ireland,  it  is  often  too  feebly 
sounded  in  England,  and  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, where  it  is  sometimes  entirely  sunk  ;  and 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observation,  that, 
pro\ided  we  avoid  a  too  forcible  pronunciation 
of  the  r,  when  it  ends  a  word,  or  is  followed  by 
a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  we  may  give 
as  much  force  as  we  please  to  this  letter,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  without  producing 
any  harshness  to  the  ear :  thus  Rome,  river, 
rage,  may  have  the  r  as  forcible  as  in  Ireland ; 
but  bar,  bard,  card,  hard,  &c.  must  have  it 
nearly  as  in  London. 


420.  A  s  the  former  letter  was  a  jar,  this  is  a 
hiss ;  but  a  hiss  which  fonns  a  much  more 
definite  and  complete  consonant  than  the  other. 
This  consonant,  like  the  other  mutes,  has  a 
sharp  and  a  flat  sound  ;  the  sharp  sound  is 
heard  in  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  in  the 
words  same,  sin,  this  ;  the  flat  sound  is  that  of 
z,  heard  in  is,  his,  was  :  and  these  two  sounds, 
accompanied  by  the  aspirate,  or  h,  form  all  the 
varieties  found  under  this  letter  (41). 

421.  iS  has  always  its  sharp  hissing  sound  at 
the  beginning  of  words,  as  soon,  sin,  &c.  and 
when  it  immediately  follows  any  of  the  sharp 
mutes,/*,  /t,  p,  t,  as  scoffs,  blocks,  hips,  pits,  or 
when  it  is  added  to  the  mute  e  after  any  of 
theSe  letters,  as  strifes,  flakes,  pipes,  miles. 

422.  S  is  sharp  and  hissing  at  the  end  of  the 
monosyllables  yes,  this,  us,  thus,  gas ;  and  at 
the  end  of  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  if  it 
be  preceded  by  any  of  the  vowels  but  e,  and 
forms  a  distinct  syllable :  thus  es  in  pipes  and 
miles  do  not  form  a  distinct  syllable  ;  and  as 
they  are  preceded  by  a  sharp  mute,  the  s  is 
sharp  likewise :  but  in  jrrices  these  letters  form 
a  syllable,  and  the  s  is  pronounced  like  z,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule. 

423.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, 
the  words  as,  whereas,  has,  his,  was ;  for  bias, 
doivlas.  Alias,  metropolis,  basis,  chaos,  tripos, 
pus,  chorus,  cyprtis,  &c.  have  the  final  s  pro- 
nounced sharp  and  hissing. 

424.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  numerous 
terminations  in  ous,  as  pious,  superfluous,  &c. 
have  the  «  sharp,  and  are  pronounced  exactly 
like  the  pronoun  us  ;  and  every  double  s  in  the 
language  is  pronounced  in  the  same  manner, 
except  in  the  words  dissolve,  possess,  and  their 
compounds  ;  scissors,  hussy,  and  hussar. 

425.  S  in  the  inseparable  preposition  dis, 
when  either  the  primary  or  secondary  accent  is 
on  it  (522),  is  always  pronounced  sharp  and 
hissing :  the  word  dismal,  which  seems  to  be 
an  exception,  is  not  so  in  reality  ;  for,  in  this 
word  dis  is  not  a  preposition  :  thus,  dissolute, 
dissonant,  &;c.  with  the  primary  accent  on  dis ; 
and  disability,  disagree.  Sec.  with  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  same  letters,  have  the  s  sharp 
and  hissing ;  but   when  the  acce^it  is  ou  the 
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second  syllable,  the  s  is  either  sharp  or  flat,  as 
i*  is  followed  cither  by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or 
flat  consonant :  thus,  disable,  disaster,  disease, 
disinterested,  dishonest,  disorder,  disuse,  have 
all  of  them  the  s  in  dis  fiat  like  z,  because  the 
accent  is  not  on  it,  and  a  vowel  begins  the 
next  syllable ;  but  discredit,  disfavour,  dis- 
kindness,  dispense,  distaste,  have  the  s  sharp 
and  hissing,  because  a  shaqi  consonant  begins 
the  succeeding  accented  syllable  ;  and  disba7id, 
disdain,  disgrace,  disjoin,  disvalue,  have  the  s 
flat  like  z,  because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  flat 
consonant  in  the  same  situation  (435). 

426.  S,  in  the  inseparable  preposition  mis, 
is  alway  sharp  and  hissing,  wliether  the  accent 
be  on  it  or  not ;  or  whether  it  be  followed 
either  by  a  vowel,  or  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant, 
as  miscreant,  misaim,  misappli/,  niisorder,  mis- 
use, misbegot,  misdeem,  misgovern,  &c.  See  the 
prefix  Mis. 

427.  S,  followed  by  e  in  the  final  syllable  of 
adjectives,  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  base, 
obese,  precise,  concise,  globose,  verbose,  morbose, 
pulicose,  tenebricose,  corticose,  ocose,  oleose,  ru- 
gose, desicliose,  close,  siliculose,  calculose,  tumu- 
lose,  animose,  venenose,  arenose,  siliginose,  cri- 
iiose,  loose,  operose,  morose,  edematose,  comatose, 
acetose,  aquose,  siliquose,  actuose,  diffuse,  prof  use, 
occluse,  rechise,  abstruse,  obtuse,  except  wise 
and  otherwise,  and  the  pronominal  adjectives 
these  and  those. 

428.  S,  in  the  adjective  termination  sive,  is 
always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  suasive,  persxia- 
sive,  assuasive,  dissuasive,  adhesive,  cohesive, 
decisive,  precisive,  incisive,  derisive,  cicatrisive, 
visive,  plausive,  abusive,  diffusive,  infusive,  in- 
clusive, conclusive,  exclusive,  elusive,  delusive, 
prelusive,  allusive,  illusive,  collusive,  amusive, 
obtrusive,  &c. 

429.  S,  in  the  adjectives  ending  in  sori/,  is 
always  sharp  and  hissing,  as  suasory,  persua- 
sori/,  decisory,  derisory,  delusory,  &c. 

430.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  s  in  the 
adjectives  ending  in  so7ne,  as  troublesome,  dkc. 
and  substantives  in  osity,  generosity,  &c. 

431.  Se,  preceded  by  the  liquids  I,  n,  or  }•, 
has  the  s  sharp  and  hissing,  as  pulse,  appulse, 
dense,  tense,  intense,  sense,  verse,  adverse,  &c. 
except  cleanse. 

S  pronounced  like  Z. 

432.  S  has  always  its  flat  buzzing  sound, 
as  it  may  be  called,  when  it  immediately 
follows  any  of  the  flat  mutes  b,  d,  g,  hard,  or 
V,  as  ribs,  heads,  rags,  sieves.  (24). 

433.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  when  it  forms 
an  additional  syllable  with  e  before  it,  in  the 
plural  of  nouns,  and  the  third  person  singular 
of  verbs ;  even  though  the  singulars  and  first 
persons  end  in  sharp  hissing  sounds,  as  asses, 
riches,  cages,  boxes,  &c.  thus  prices  and  prizes, 
have  both  the  final  s  flat,  though  the  preceding 
mute  in  the  first  word  is  sharji  (422J. 

434.  As  s  is  hissing,  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  and  followed  by  e  mute,  as  transe, 
tense,  &c.  so  when  it  follows  any  of  the  liquids 
without  the  e,  it  is  pronounced  like  z,  as  morals, 
means;  seems,  hers.  In  the  same  analogy, 
when  «  comes  before  any  of  the  liquids,  it  has 
the  sound  of  z,  as  cosmetic,  dismal,  pismire, 
chasm,  prism,   theism,   schism,  and   all  poly- 


syllables ending  in  asm,  tsm,  osm,  or  ysm,  as  en- 
thusiasm, Judaism,  microcosm,  paroxysm,  &c. 

435.  S,  in  the  preposition  dis,  is  either  sharp 
or  flat,  as  it  is  accented  or  unaccented,  as  ex- 
plained above  ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  z,  when  it  is  not  under  the  accent, 
and  is  followed  by  a  flat  mute,  a  liquid,  or  a 
vowel,  as  disable,  disease,  disorder,  disuse, 
disbaiul,  disdain,  disgrace,  disvalue,  disjoin, 
dislike,  dislodge,  dismay,  dismember,  dismount, 
dismiss,  disnatured,  disrank,  disrelish,  disrobe 
(426).  Mr  Sheridan,  and  those  onhoepists 
who  have  copied  him,  seem  to  have  totally 
overlooked  this  tendency  in  the  liquids  to  con- 
vert the  s  to  z  when  this  letter  ends  the  first 
syllable  without  the  accent,  and  the  liquids 
begin  the  second  syllable  with  it. 

436.  S  is  pronounced  like  z,  in  the  mono- 
syllables as,  is,  his,  was,  these,  those,  and  in 
all  plurals  whose  singulars  end  in  a  vow  el,  or  a 
vowel  followed  by  e  mute,  as  commas,  operas, 
shoes,  aloes,  dues,  and  consequently  when  it 
follows  the  w  or  y,  in  the  plurals  of  nouns,  or 
the  third  person  singular  of  verbs,  as  ways,  be- 
trays, news,  views,  &c.  » 

437.  Some  verbs  ending  in  se  have  the  soft 
z,  to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  or  adjectives 
of  the  same  form. 


Nouns.  ■\>rbs. 

grease to  j^ri 


louse ....to  louse 

abuse   • \o  abuse 


Nouns.  Verlw. 

excuse to  excuie 

refuse ..to  re/itte 

dtjfuts    to  diffuse 


438.  Sy  and  si'j,  at  the  end  of  words,  have 
the  s  pronounced  like  s,  if  it  has  a  vowel  before 
it,  with  the  accent  on  it,  as  easy,  greasy, 
queasy,  cheesy,  daisy,  misy,  rosy,  causey,  noisy  ; 
but  if  the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  the  s  is  sharp,  as  heresy,  poesy,  &c.  if  a 
sharp  mute  precede,  the  .s  is  sharp,  as  tricksy, 
tipsy ;  if  a  liquid  precede,  and  the  accent  is  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  the  s  is  flat,  as  palsy, 

flimsy,  clumsy,  pansy,  tansy,  phrensy,  quinsy, 
tolsey,  whiiusey,  malmsey,  jersey,  kersey.  Pursy 
has  the  «  sharp  and  hissing  from  its  relation  to 
purse,  and  minstrelsey  and  controversy  have  the 
antepenultimate  and  preantepenultimate  ac- 
cent :  thus  we  see  why  busy,  bousy,  lousy,  and 
drowsy,  have  the  s  like  z,  andjealousy,  the  sharp 
hissing  s. 

439.  S,  in  the  termination  sible,  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  likes,  as per- 
suasible,  risible,  visible,  divisible,  infusible,  con- 
clusive;  but  if  a  liquid  consonant 'precede  the 
s,  the  s  then  becomes  sharp  and  hissing,  as 
sensible,  responsible,  tensible,  reversible,  &c. 

440.  S,  in  the  terminations  sary  and  sory, 
is  sharp  and  hissing,  as  dispensary,  adversary, 
suasory,  persuasory,  decisory,  incisory,  de- 
risory, depulsory,  compulsory,  incensory,  com- 
jmisory,  suspensory,  sensory,  responso'ry,  cur- 
sory, discursory,  lusory,  elusory,  delusory,  il- 
lusory, co/lusory.  Rosary  and  misery,  which 
have  the  s  like  z,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

441.  S,  in  the  termination  ise,  is  pro- 
nounced like  z,  except  in  the  adjectives  before 
mentioned,  and  a  few  substantives,  such  as 
paradise,  anise,  rise,  grise,  verdigrise,  mortise, 
travise, 

442.  S,  in  the  termination  sal  and  sel,  when 
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preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  pronounced  like  z,  as 
nasci/,  misel,  housel,  nouscl,  reprisal,  proposal, 
refusal,  and  sharp  and  hissing  when  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  as  mensal,  universal,  &c. 

44.3.  S,  in  the  termination  son,  sen,  and  sin, 
is  pronounced  like  z,  as  reason,  season,  treason, 
cargason,  diapason,  orison,  benison,  venison, 
lenison,foison,  poison,  prison,  damson,  crimson, 
cliosen,  resin,  rosin,  raisin,  cousin.  But  the  s 
in  mason,  bason,  garrison,  capariso7i,  com- 
parison, parson,  and  person,  is  sharp  and  hiss- 
ing (170). 

44-4.  S,  after  the  iliseparable  prepositions 
;we  and  jiro,  is  sharp,  as  in  presage,  preside, 
presidial,  preseance,  presension,  prosecttte,  jrro- 
seculion,  prosody,  prosopopeia,  but  flat  like  z 
in  presence,  president,  jrresidenci/,  presume, 
presumptive,  presumption,  but  where  the  pre 
is  prefixed  to  a  word  which  is  significant  when 
alone,  tha  s  is  always  sharp,  as  p/rc-suppose, 
pre-surmisc,  &c. 

445.  S,  after  the  inseparable  preposition  re, 
is  almost  always  pronounced  like  z,  as  resemble, 
resent,  resentment,  reserve,  reservation,  re- 
servoir, residue,  resident,  residentiary,  reside, 
resign,  resignment,  resignation,  resilience,  resi- 
liency, resilition,  resin,  resist,  resistance,  resolve, 
resolution,  resolute,  result,  resume,  resumption, 
resurrection. 

446.  S  is  sharp  after  re  in  resuscitation,  re- 
supination,  &c.  and  when  the  word  added  to 
it  is  significant  by  itself,  as  research,  resiege, 
reseat,  resurvey.  'I'hus  to  resign,  with  the  s 
like  z,  signifies  to  yield  up  ;  but  to  re-sign,  to 
sign  again,  has  the  s  sharp,  as  in  si<pi :  so  to 
resound,  to  reverberate,  has  the  s  like  z ;  but 
lo  re-sound,  to  sound  again,  has  the  s  sharp 
and  hissing. 

447.  Thus  we  see,  after  pursuing  this  letter 
through  all  its  combinations,  how  difiicult  it 
often  is  to  decide  by  analogy,  when  we  are  to 
pronounce  it  sharp  and  hissing,  and  when  flat 
like  X.  In  many  cases  it  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance :  in  others,  it  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  a 
vulgar  or  a  polite  pronunciation.  Thus  design 
is  never  heard  with  the  s  like  z,  but  among 
the  lowest  order  of  the  people ;  and  yet  there 
is  not  the  least  reason  from  analogy  that  we 
should  not  pronounce  it  in  this  manner,  as 
well  as  in  resign ,-  the  same  may  be  observed 
of  preside,  and  desist,  which  have  the  s  sharp 
and  hissing  ;  and  reside  and  resist,  where  the 
same  letter  is  pronounced  like  z.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  tliat  re  has  the  s  like  z 
after  it  more  regularly  than  any  other  of  the 
prefixes. 

448.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  though  s  becomes  sharp  or  flat,  as 
it  is  followed  by  a  sharp  or  flat  consonant,  or 
a  liquid,  as  cosmetic,  dismal,  disband,  disturb, 
&c.  yet  if  it  follows  a  liquid  or  a  flat  consonant, 
except  in  the  same  syllable,  it  is  generally 
sharp.  Thus  the  s  in  tubs,  suds,  &c.  is  like  z; 
but  in  subserve,  subside,  subsist,  it  is  sliarp  and 
hissing  :  and  though  it  is  flat  in  absolve,  it  is 
sharp  in  absolute  &i\A  absolution  ;  but  if  a  sharp 
consonant  precede,  the  s  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing,  as  tipsy,  tricksy :  thus  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Glasgow,  as  the  s  is  always 
sharp  and  hissing,  we  find  the  g  invariably 
slide  into  its  sharp  sound  k ;  and  this  word  is 
always  heard  as  if  written  Glaskoiv.     VVe  see. 


therefore,  that  a  preceding  sharp  consonant 
makes  the  succeeding  s  sharp,  but  not  in- 
versely. 

449.  S  is  always  sharp  and  hissing  when  fol- 
lowed by  c,  except  in  the  word  discern. 

S  aspirated,  or  sounding  like  sh  or  zh. 

450.  S,  like  its  fellow  dental  t,  becomes  as- 
pirated, and  goes  either  into  the  sharp  sound 
sh,  or  the  flat  sound  zk,  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  it  is  followed  by  a 
semi-consonant  diphthong,  as  nauseate,  or  a 
diphthongal  vowel,  as  pleasure,  pronounced 
nattsheate  Bind  plez/iur,  (196). 

451.  S,  in  the  termination  sion,  preceded  by 
a  vowel,  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  zh,  as 
evasion,  cohesion,  decision,  confusion,  pro- 
nounced evazhion,  &c.  but  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  liquid  or  another  s,  it  has  the  sharp  aspi- 
ration sh,  as  erpidsion,  dimension,  reversion, 
pronounced  escjmlshion,  &c. 

452.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  s  before 
u ;  when  a  vowel  precedes  the  s,  with  the 
accent  on  it,  the  «  goes  mlo  the  flat  aspiration, 
as  jdeasure,  measure,  treasure,  rasure,  pro- 
noimced  plezhure,  &c.  but  when  preceded  by  a 
liquid,  or  another  s,  it  is  sounded  sh,  aa  sensual, 
censure,  tonsure,  pressure,  pronounced  sen- 
shual,  censhure,  &c. 

453.  From  the  clearness  of  this  analogy,  we 
may  perceive  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing 
Asia  with  the  sharp  aspiration,  as  if  written 
Ashia ;  when,  by  the  foregoing  rul^  it  ought, 
undoubtedly  to  be  pronounced  Azhia,  rhyming 
with  Arpasia,  euthanasia,  &c.  with  the  flat  as- 
piration of  s.  This  is  the  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word,  and,  unquestionably,  the  true 
one  :  but  if  I  mistake  not,  Persia  is  pronounced 
in  Scotland  with  the  same  aspiration  of  s,  and 
as  if  written  Pershia  ,-  which  is  as  contrary  to 
analogy  as  the  other  is  agreeable  to  it. 

454.  The  tendency  of  the  s  to  aspiration 
before  a  diphthongal  sound,  has  produced 
several  anomalies  in  the  language,  which  can 
only  be  detected  by  recurring  to  first  principles: 
for  which  purpose,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  accent  or  stress  naturally  pre- 
serves the  letters  in  their  true  sound ;  and  as 
feebleness  naturally  succeeds  force,  so  the 
letters  immediately  after  the  stress,  have  a 
tendency  to  slide  into  different  sounds,  which 
require  less  exertion  of  the  organs.  Hence  the 
omission  of  one  of  the  vowels  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  last  syllable  of_/ouK/aiw,  mountain, 
captain,  &c.  (208)  ;  hence  the  short  sound  of  i 
in  respite,  servile,  &c.  ;  hence  the  s  pronounced 
like  z  in  disable,  where  the  accent  is  on  the 
second  syllable ;  and  like  s  sharp  and  hissing 
in  disability,  where  there  is  a  secondary  stress 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  hence  the  difference 
between  the  x  in  exercise,  and  that  in  exert; 
the  former  having  the  accent  on  it,  being  pro- 
nounced cks,  as  if  the  word  were  written  eckser. 
cise ;  and  the  latter  without  the  accent,  pro- 
nounced gz,  as  if  the  word  were  written  egzert. 
I'his  analogy  leads  us  immediately  to  discover 
the  irregularity  of  swre,  47<^'nr,  and  their  com- 
pounds, which  are  pronounced  shure  and 
sliugar,  though  the  accent  is  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, and  ought  to  preserve  the  s  without  aspira- 
tion ;  and  a  want  of  attending  to  this  analogy 
has  betrayed  Mr  Sheridan  into  a  scries  of  mi'j- 
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takes  in  the  sound  of  s  in  the  words  suicide, 
presume,  resume,  &c.  as  if  written  s/too-icide, 
prc-zhoom,  re-zlioom,  &c.  but  if  this  is  the 
true  pronunciation  of  these  words,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  is  not  suit,  suitable,  purs^ie,  &c. 
to  be  pronounced  shoot,  slioot-able,  pur-shoo ; 
IS.C.  If  it  be  answered,  Custom  ;  1  own  this 
decides  the  question  at  once.  Let  us  only  be  i 
assured,  that  the  best  speakers  pronounce  a 
like  0,  and  that  is  the  true  pronunciation  :  but  ' 
those  who  see  analojjy  so  openly  violated, 
ought  to  be  assured  of  the  certainty  of  the 
custom  before  they  break  through  all  the  laws 
of  language  to  conform  to  it.   (09)  (71).     See 

455.  We  have  seen,  in  a  great  variety  of  in-  I 
stances,  the  vei-satility  of  s,  how  frequently  it 
slides  into  the  sound  of  z  .■  but  my  observation 
greatly  fails  me  if  it  ever  takes  the  aspiration  [ 
unless  it  immediately  follows  the  accent,  ex-  ' 
eept  in  the  words  sure,  sui^ar,  arid  their  com- 
pounds; and  these  irregularities  are  sufficient, 
without  adding  to  the  numetous  catalogue  we 
have  already  seen  under  this  letter.  ( 

456.  The  analogy  we  have  just  been  observ- 
ing, directs  us  ill  the  pronunciation  of  usuri/, 
•usurer,  and  usurious.  The  first  tWo  have  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  permits  the 
*•  to  go  into  aspiration,  as  if  the  words  were  , 
written  uzliury  and  uzhurer :  but  the  accent 
being  on  the  second  u  in  the  last  word,  the  s 
is  prevented  from  going  into  aspiration,  and  is 
pronounced  M,v«Woks  (479)  (480). 

457.  Though  the  ss  in  prissioji,  mission,  &c.  \ 
belong  to  separate  syllables,  as  if  spelt  ptis-sion,  ' 
mission,  &c.   yet  the  accent  presses  the^  first 
into  the  same  aspiration  as  the  last,  and  they 
are  both  pronounced  with  the  sharp  aspirated 
hiss,  as  if  they  were  but  one  s.     See  £xAG- 

CERATE. 

458.  S  is  silent  in  isle,  island,  aisle,  demesne, 
puisne,  viscount,  and  at  the  end  of  some  words 
from  the  French,  as  pas,  sous,  vis-ci-vis;  and 
in  corps  the  two  last  letters  are  siletit,  and  the 
word  pronounced  core  (412). 

T. 

459.  r  is  the  sharp  sound  of  D  (41);  but 
though  the  latter  is  often  changed  into  the 
former,  the  former  never  goes  into  the  latter. 
The  sound  to  which  this  letter  is  extremely 
prone,  is  that  of  5.  This  sound  of  t  has  greatly 
multiplied  the  hissing  in  our  own  language, 
and  has  not  a  little  promoted  it  in  most  modern 
tongues.  1  hat  p  and  b,  t  and  d,  k  and  g  hard, 
s  and  z,  should  slide  into  each  other,  is  not 
surprising,  as  they  are  distinguished  only  by  a 
nice  shade  of  sound  ;  but  that  /  should  alter 
to  s,  seems  a  most  violent  transition,  till  we 
consider  the  organic  formation  of  these  letters, 
and  of  those  vowels  which  always  occasion  it. 
If  we  attend  to  the  formation  of  t,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  a  stoppage  of  the  breath  by  the 
application  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tongue, 
near  the  end,  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
palate  ;  and  that  if  we  just  detach  the  tongue 
from  the  palate,  sufficieritly  to  let  the  breath 
pass,  a  hiss  is  produced  which  forms  the  letter  s. 
Now  the  vowel  that  occasions  this  transition 
of  t  to  s,  is  the  squeezed  sound  o{  e,  as  heard 
in  y  consonant  (8)  ;  which  squeezed  sound  is 
a  species  of  hiss ;  and  this  hiss,  from  the  ab- 


sence of  accent,  easily  slides  into  (lie  s,  and  .<  as 
easily  into  sh :  thus  mechaniculltj  is  generated 
that  hissing  termination,  tion,  which  forms  btt 
one  syllable,  as  if  written  shun  (195). 

460.  But  it  must  be  carefully  remarked, 
that  this  hissing  sound,  contracted  by  the  t 
before  certain  diphthongs,  is  never  heard  but 
after  the  accent :  when  the  accent  falls  on  the 
vowel  immediately  after  the  t,  this  letter, 
like  s  or  c  in  the  same  situation,  preserves  its 
simple  sound :  thus  the  c  in  social,  goes  into 
sit,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  preceding 
vowel ;  but  it  preserves  the  simple  sound  of  s 
in  society,  because  the  accent  is  on  the  succeed- 
ing vowel.  The  same  analogy  is  obviaus  in 
satiate  and  salieti/ ;  and  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  that  difference  made  by  accent  in  the  sound 
of  other  letters  (71).     See  Satiety. 

461.  As  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  io,  oriu,  when 
coming  after  the  accent,  have  the  power  of 
drawing  the  /  into  sh,  so  the  diphthongal 
vowel  w,  in  the  same  situation,  has  a  similar 
power.  If  we  analyse  the  M,  we  shall  find  it 
commence  with  the  squeezed  sound  of  e, 
equivalent  to  the  consonant  7/  (39).  This 
letter  produces  the  small  hiss  before  taken 
notice  of  (469),  and  which  may  be  observed  in 
the  pronunciation  of  nature,  and  borders  so 
closely  on  natshur,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
Mr  Sheridan  adopted  this  latter  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  to  express  its  sound.  The 
only  fault  of  Mr  Sheridan  in  depicting  the 
sound  of  this  word,  seems  to  be  that  of  making 
the  u  short,  as  in  bur,  cur,  &c.  as  every 
correct  ear  must  perceive  an  elegance  in 
lengthening  the  sound  of  the  m,  and  a  vulgarity 
in  shortening  it.  The  true  pronunciation  seems 
to  lie  between  both. 

462.  But  Mr  Sheridan's  greatest  fault  seems 
to  lie  in  not  attending  to  the  nature  and 
influence  of  the  accent :  and  because  nature, 
creature,  feature,  fortune,  inixfrriune,  &;c. 
have  the  t  pronounced  like  ch,  or  Ish,  as  if 
written  crea-chure,  fea-tshure,  &c.  he  has  ex- 
tended this  change  of  t  into  tch,  or  tsh,  to  the 
word  tune,  and  its  compounds  tutor,  tutoress, 
tutorage,  tutelage,  tutelar,  tutelary,  &c.  tn- 
mult,  tumour,  &c.  which  he  spells  tshoo7i, 
ishoon-eble,  &c.  tshoo-tur,  tshoo-lriss,  tshoo- 
tur-idzh,  tshoo-tel-idzh,  tshoo-tel-er,  tshoo-td- 
er-y,  &c.  tshoo- mult,  tshoo-mur,  &c.  Though 
it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
that  as  the  u  is  under  the  accent,  the  preced- 
ing I  is  preserved  pure,  and  that  the  words 
ought  to  be  pronounced  as  if  written  tewtor, 
teivmaur,  &c.  and  neither  tshoalur,  tshooimdt, 
tshoomour,  as  JMr  Sheridan  writes  them,  nor 
tootor,  toomult,  toomour,  as  they  are  often 
pronounced  by  vulgar  speakers.     See  SuPER- 

AliLE. 

463.  Here,  then,  the  line  is  drawn  by  ana- 
logy. Whenever  t  comes  before  these  vowels, 
and  the  accent  immediately  follows  it,  the  t 
preserves  its  simple  sound,  as  in  Miltiadcs, 
elephantiasis,  satiety.,  &c.  but  when  the  accent 
precedes,  the  /,  it  then  goes  into  sh,  Ich,  or  tsh, 
as  natshure  or  natchurc,  na-shun,  vir-tshue 
or  virlchue,  patient,  &c.  or  nashion,  pashent, 
&c.  -564.  In  similar  circumstances,  the  same 
may  be  observed  of  (/,  as  arduous,  hideous,  &c. 
(293)  (294)  (376)  Nor  is  this  tendency  of  t 
before  long  m  found  only  when  the  accent  im- 
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mediately  precedes ;  for  we  hear  the  same  as- 
piration of  this  letter  in  spiritual,  sjnrituoiis, 
signature,  ligature,  forj'eiture,  as  if  written 
spiritshual,  spiiiis/iuous,  signalshiire,  Ugatshure, 
furfeitshure,  &c.  where  the  accent  is  two  sylla- 
bles before  these  letters;  and  the  only  termi- 
nation which  seems  to  refuse  this  tendency  of 
the  I  to  aspiration,  is  that  in  tude,  as  latitude, 
longitude,  multitude,  &c. 

4(j4.  This  pronunciation  of  t  extends  to 
every  word  where  the  diphthong  or  diphthonjfal 
sound  commences  with  i  or  e,  except  in  the 
terminations  of  verbs  or  adjectives,  which 
preserve  the  simple  in  the  augment,  without 
suffering  the  t  to  go  into  the  hissing  sound,  as 
/  pity,  thou  pitiest,  lie  pities  or  pitied  ; 
mightier,  worthier,  livenlieth,  thirtieth,  &c. 
•  This  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule,  which 
forbids  the  adjectives  or  verbal  terminations  to 
alter  the  sound  of  the  primitive  verb  or  noun. 
See  No.  381,  But  in  the  words  bestial, 
celestial,  frontier,  admixtion,  &c.  where  the 
5,  X,  or  n  precedes  the  /,  this  letter  is  pro- 
nounced like  tch  or  tsh,  instead  oi  sh  (291), 
as  bes-tchial,  celes-tchial,  frou-tcheer,  admix- 
tchion,  &c.  as  also  when  the  t  is  followed  by 
eou,  whatever  letter  precede,  as  righteous, 
piteous,  ])tenieous,  &c.  pronounced  righ-tckeous, 
pil-cheous,  plen-tc/ieous,  &c.  'l"he  same  may 
be  observed  of  t  when  succeeded  by  uou,  as 
unctuous,  presumptuous,  &c.  pronounced  m?;^'- 
ichuous,  2>resump-tchuous,  &c.     See  the  words. 

TH. 

465.  This  lisping  sound,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  the  English  (41)  (60) 
(469).  The  Greek  ©  was  certainly  not  the 
sound  we  give  it:  like  its  principal  letter,  it 
has  a  sharp  and  a  flat  sound  ;  but  these  are  so 
little  subject  to  rule,  that  a  catalogue  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  guide. 

466.  Th,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  sharp, 
as  in  thaiik,  think,  &c.  except  in  the  following 
words:  2'his,  that,  than,  the,  thee,  their,  them, 
then,  thence,  there,  these,  they,  thine,  thither, 
those,  thou,  though,  thus,  thy,  and  their  com- 
pounds. 

467.  Th,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  sharp,  as 
death,  breath,  &c.  except  in  beneath,  booth, 
with  :  and  the  verbs  to  wreath,  to  loath,  to  un- 
clothe, to  sceth,  to  smooth,  to  sooth,  to  mouth  ; 
all  which  ought  to  be  written  with  the  e  final ; 
net  only  to  distinguish  some  of  them  from  the 
nouns,  but  to  show  that  th  is  soft ;  for  though 
//(,  when  final,  is  sometimes  pronounced  soft, 
as  in  to  loath,  to  mouth,  &c.  yet  the  at  the 
end  of  words  is  never  pronounced  hard.  There 
is  as  obvious  an  analogy  for  this  sound  of  the 
th  in  these  verbs,  as  for  the  z  sound  of  s  in 
verbs  ending  in  se  (437)  ;  and  why  we  should 
write  jome  verbs  with  e,  and  others  without  it, 
is  inconceivable.  The  best  way  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  our  orthography  in  this  particular, 
will  be  to  draw  out  the  nouns  and  verbs  as 
they  stand  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Adjectives  and  Nouns.  Verbs. 

lirenth to  breathe. 

wreath,    ...    to  wreath,  to  imcreathe. 
loath,     ....  to  loathe. 

cloth to  cloathe,  to  uncloath. 

hath, to  bathe. 

smooth,     ...    to  smo'jlli. 


Adjectives  and  No 
mouth,  , 
swath,  . 
sheath,  . 
sooth,  .     . 


Verbs, 
to  moutk. 
to  stvatlie. 
to  sheath, 
to  sheathe. 
to  sooth. 


Surely  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the 
analogy  of  the  language  in  this  case.  Is  it  not 
absurd  to  hesitate  a  moment  at  writing  all  tiie 
verbs  with  the  e  final.  This  is  a  departure 
from  our  great  lexicographer,  which  he  him- 
self would  approve,  as  nothing  but  inadver- 
yertency  could  have  led  him  into  this  unmean- 
ing irregularity. — It  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe  here,  that  those  substantives  which  in 
the  singular  end  with  th  sharp,  adopt  the  ih 
flat  in  the  plural,  as  path,  paxus ;  bath, 
buTiis,  &c.  Such  a  propensity,  is  there  to  slide 
into  the  flat  sound  of  s,  that  we  frequently 
hear  this  sound  in  the  genitive  case,  as  Aly 
wife's  portion,  for  my  wife's  portion.  In  the 
same  manner  we  hear  of  paying  so  much  for 
houze  rent  and  taxes,  instead  of  house  rent  and 
taxes;  and  shopkeepers  tell  us  they  have  goods 
of  all  prizes,  instead  of  all  prices.  Nay,  some 
go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  the  plural  of  ti-uth, 
iruTHS  ;  but  this  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

468.  Til  is  hard  in  the  middle  of  words, 
either  when  it  precedes  or  follows  a  consonant, 
as  panther,  nepenthe,  orthodox,  orthography, 
orthoepy,  thwart,  athivart,  ethnic,  viisanlhrope, 
philanthropy,  &c.  except  brethren,  farthing, 
farther,  northern,  ivorthy,  burthen,  murlher, 
where  the  th  is  flat;  but  the  two  last  words 
are  better  written  burden  and  murder. 

4(59.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally 
soft  in  words  purely  English,  asfather,  feather, 
heathen,  hither,  thither,  whither,  whether,  either, 
neither,  weather,  ivether,  loither,  gather,  together, 
pother,  mother, 

470.  Th,  between  two  vowels,  particularly 
in  words  from  the  learned  languages,  is  gen- 
erally hard,  as  apathy,  sympathy,  antipathy. 
Alliens,  atheist,  authentic,  author,  authority, 
athirst,  cathartic,  cathedral,  catholic,  catheter, 
ether,  ethicks,  lethargy,  Lethe,  leviathan,  litharge, 
lithotomy,  mathesis,  mathematics,  method,  pa- 
thetic, plethora,  polymathy,  prothonotary,  ana- 
thema, ametliyst,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  apothe- 
cary, apotheosis. 

471.  Th  is  sometimes  pronounced  like  sim- 
ple t,  as  Thomas,  thyme,  Thames,  asthma, 
phthisis,  phthisic,  phthisical,  and  is  silent  in 
twelfthlide,  pronounced  twelfiide. 

T  silent. 

472.  T  is  .silent  when  preceded  by  s,  and 
followed  by  the  abbreviated  terminations  en 
and  le,  as  hasten,  chasten,  fasten,  listen,  glisten, 
christen,  moisten,  which  are  pronounced  as  ii: 
written  hace'n,  chace'n,  &c.  in  bursten  the  t  is 
heard  :  so  castle,  nestle,  trestle,  wrestle,  thistle, 
whistle,  epistle,  bristle,  gristle,  jostle,  apostle, 
throstle,  bustle,  justle,  rustle,  are  pronounced  as 
if  written  cassle,  nessle,  &c.  in  pestle  the  t  is 
pronounced ;  in  often,  fasten,  and  soften,  the  t 
is  silent,  and  at  the  end  of  several  words  from 
the  French,  as  trait,  gout  (taste),  eclat.  In  the 
first  of  these  words  the  t  begins  to  be  pro- 
nounced ;  in  the  last,  it  has  been  sometimes 
heard ;  but  in  the  second,  never.  Toupet  is 
more  frequently  written  toupee,  and  is  there- 
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fore  not  irregular.  In  billet-doux  the  t  is 
silent,  as  well  as  in  haulbot/.  The  same  silence 
of  t  may  be  observed  in  the  English  words, 
Christmas,  chestnut,  mortgage,  liosller,  bankrupt- 
cy,  and  in  the  second  syllable  of  mistletoe.  In 
currant  and  currants  the  I  is  always  mute.  See 
No.  102,  103,  406. 


473.  V  is  flat  /,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  it  as  6  does  to  />,  d  to  t,  hard  g  to  k,  and  z 
to  s  (41).  It  is  never  irregular;  and  if  ever 
silent,  it  is  in  the  word  hvdvemontk,  where 
both  that  letter  and  the  e  are,  in  colloquial 
pronunciation,  generally  dropped,  as  if  written 
twel'monlli. 

W  initial. 

474.  That  w  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a 
consonant,  has  been  proved  already  (9)  (59). 
It  is  always  silent  before  r,  as  in  wrack, 
wrangle,  wrap,  wrath,  wreak,  wreath,  wreck, 
wren,  wrench,  ivrest,  wrestle,  wretch,  wriggle, 
xoright,  wring,  wrinkle,  wrist,  write,  ivritlie, 
wrong,  wrought,  wn/,  awry,  bexvray  ;  and  be- 
fore h,  and  the  vowel  o,  when  long,  as  whole, 
who,  &c.  pronounced  hole,  hoo,  &c. 

475.  ir,  before  h,  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were 
after  the  h,  as  hoo-y,  why,  hoo -en,  wlien,  &c. 
but  in  whole,  whoop,  &c.  the  single  and  double 
o  coalescing  with  the  same  sound  in  w,  this  last 
letter  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  sivoon,  how- 
ever, this  letter  is  always  heard;  and  pro- 
nouncing it  soon,  is  vulgar.  In  sword  and 
anstver  it  is  always  silent.  In  two  it  mingles 
with  its  kindred  sound,  and  the  number  two  is 
pronounced  like  the  adverb  loo.  In  the  pre- 
positions toward  and  towards,  the  xu  is  dropped, 
as  if  written  toard  and  toards,  rhyming  with 
hoard  and  hoards ;  but  in  the  adjectives  and 
adverbs  toward  and  towardly,  frowcird  and  J'ro- 
luardly  the  iv  is  heard  distinctly.  It  is  some- 
times dropped  in  the  last  syllable  of  awkward, 
as  if  written  awknrd;  but  this  pronunciation  is 
vulgar. 


476.  X'kz.  letter  composed  of  those  which 
liave  been  already  considered,  and  therefore 
will  need  but  little  discussion  (48)  (51).  It  is 
flat  or  sharp  like  its  component  letters,  and  is 
subject  to  the  s:ime  laws. 

477.  X  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  when  it 
ends  a  syllable  with  the  accent  upon  it,  as  ex- 
ercise, excellence,  &c.  or  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  next  syllable,  if  it  begin  with  a  consonant, 
as  excuse,  expense,  &c.  (71). 

478.  X  has  its  flat  sound  like  gz,  when  the 
accent  is  not  on  it,  and  the  following  syllable 
having  the  accent  begins  with  a  vowel,  as 
exert,  example,  exist,  &c.  pronounced  egzert, 
egzample,  egzist,  &c.  Tlie  same  sound  may  be 
observed  if  h  follow,  as  in  exhibit,  exhale,  &c. 
pronounced  egzhibit,  egzliale;  but  if  the  se- 
condary accent  be  on  the  x,  in  the  polysyllable 
exhibition,  exhalation,  &c.  this  letter  is  tlien 
sharp,  as  in  exercise  (71);  but  in  compoun*' 
words,  where  the  primitive  ends  in  x,  this  let 
ter  retains  its  primitive  sound,  as  fixation,  taxa- 
tion, vexation,  vexatious,  relaxation,  &c.  to 
which  we  may  add  the  simples  in  our  language, 
doxology  and  irroximily  ;  so  that  this  propensity 


of  .r  to  become  (?^z,  seems  confined  to  the  in- 
separable preposition. 

479.  X,  like  s,  is  aspirated,  or  takes  the 
sound  of  h  after  it,  only  when  the  accent  is 
before  it :  hence  the  difference  between  luxury 
and  luxurious :  anxious  and  anxiety :  in  the 
true  pronunciation  of  which  words,  nothing 
will  direct  us  but  recurring  to  first  principles. 
It  was  observed  that  s  is  never  aspirated,  or 
pronounced  like  sh,  but  when  the  accent  is  on 
the  preceding  syllable  (450)  ;  and  that  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel,  though 
the  s  is  frequently  pronounced  like  z,  it  is 
never  sounded  z/i;  from  which  premises  we 
may  conclude,  that  luxnri/  and  luxurious 
ought  to  be  pronounced  luctishury  and  lugzu- 
riuus,  and  not  lug-zlio-ryus,  as  Mr  Sheridan 
spells  it.  The  same  error  runs  through  his 
pronunciation  of  all  the  compounds, /!<rj<(ta7ic<?, 
luxuriant,  luxuriate,  &c.  which  unquestionably 
ought  to  be  pronounced  lug-zv-ri-ance,  lug- 
zu-ri-ant,  lug-zu^ri-aie,  &c.  in  four  syllables, 
and  not  in  three  only,  as  they  are  divided  in 
his  Dictionary. 

4S0.  The  same  principles  will  lead  us  to 
decide  in  the  words  aiixious  and  anxiety :  as 
the  accent  is  before  the  x  in  the  first  word,  it 
is  naturally  divisible  into  angk-shious,  and  as 
naturally  pronounced  atigk-shus;  but  as  the 
accent  is  after  the  x  in  the  second  word,  and 
the  hissing  sound  cannot  be  aspirated  (456),  it 
must  necessarily  be  pronounced  angaety.  But 
Mr  Sheridan,  without  any  regard  to  the  com- 
ponent letters  of  these  words,  or  the  different 
position  of  the  accent,  has  not  only  spelled 
them  without  aspiration,  but  without  letting 
the  s,  in  the  composition  of  the  last  word,  go 
into  z  ;  for  thus  they  stand  in  his  Dictionary  ; 
ank-syus,  ank-si-c-ty  (466). 

481.  The  letter  x,  at  the  beginning  of  word.s, 
goes  into  z,  as  Xerxes,  Xennplwn,  &c.  pro- 
nounced Zerxes,  Zenoplion,  &c.  it  is  silent  at 
the  end  of  the  French  billet-doux,  and  pro- 
nounced like  i  in  beaux;  often  and  better 
written  beaus, 

Y  initial. 

482.  Y,  as  a  consonant,  has  always  the  same 
sound  ;  and  this  has  been  sufliiciently  described 
in  ascertaining  its  real  character  (40)  ;  when 
it  is  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable 
with  the  accent  upon  it,  it  is  sounded  exactly 
like  the  first  sound  of  i,  as  cy-der,  ty-ranl,  re- 
ply, &c.  but  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable, 
without  the  accent,  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
first  sound  of  e,  libei-ty,  fuiy,  tenderly,  &c. 


493.  Z  is  the  flat  s,  and  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  it  as  b  does  to  p,  d  to  I,  hard  g  to  k, 
and  V  to  /.  Its  common  name  is  izzard,  which 
Dr  Johnson  explains  into  s  hard  ;  if,  however, 
this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  a  gross  misnomer  : 
for  the  ;:  is  not  the  hard,  but  the  soft  s ,-  *  but 
as  it  has  a  less  sharp,  and  therefore  not  so 
audible  a  sound,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 


•  *  Professor  Ward,  speaking  cf  the  reason  for  douhlinR  the  t  at 
the  end  of  words,  sajs,  "Wdoubled  retains  its  proper  force,  which, 
when  single  at  the  e*nd  of  words,  is  softened  into  z,  as  Ai*,  hiss.** 
And  lie  Wallis  tells  us,  that  it  is  almost  certain  when  a  noun  has* 
liaril  in  llie  last  syllable,  and  becomes  a  Verb  i  tliat  in  the  latter 
c  ise  the  s  becomes  soft,  as  a  house  is  pronounced  with  the  hard  a, 
and  to  hi.'use  with  the  s  soft. 
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mean  s  surd.  Zed,  borrcved  from  the  French, 
IS  the  more  fashionable  name  of  this  letter ; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  admitted,  because 
the  names  of  the  letters  ought  to  have  no 
diversity. 

4k->4.  Z,  like  s,  goes  into  aspiration  before 
.^  diphthong,  or  a  diphthongal  vowel  after  the 
accent,  as  is  heard  in  vizier,  glazier,  grazier, 
^:c.  pronounced  vizJi-i-er,  glazh-i-er,  grazh-i-er, 
&c.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  azure,  ra- 
ziire,  &c. 

485.  Z  is  silent  in  the  French  word  rendez- 
vom ;  and  is  pronounced  in  the  Italian  man- 
ner, as  iff  were  before  it,  in  mezzolinto,  as  if 
written  melzotinto. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  just 
idea  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation,  both 
with  respect  to  single  letters,  and  their  various 
combinations  into  syllables  and  words.  The 
attentive  reader  must  have  observed  how  much 
the  sounds  of  the  letters  vary,  as  they  are  dif- 
ferently associated,  and  how  much  the  pro- 
nunciation of  these  associations  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  accent.  'I'his  is  a  point  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  a  want  of  attend- 
ing to  it  has  betrayed  several  ingenious  men 
into  the  grossest  absurdities.  'I'his  will  more 
fully  appear  in  the  observations  on  accent, 
which  is  the  next  point  to  be  considered. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  ACCENT. 

486.  The  accent  of  the  ancients  is  the  op- 
probrium of  modern  criticism.  Nothing  can 
show  more  evidently  the  fallibility  of  the 
human  faculties  than  the  total  ignorance  we 
are  in  at  present  of  the  nature  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  accent.  *  This  would  be  still  more  sur- 
prising if  a  phenomenon  of  a  similar  kind  did 
not  daily  present  itself  to  our  view.  The  accent 
of  the  English  language,  which  is  constantly 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  every  moment  open 
to  investigation,  seems  as  much  a  mystery  as 
that  accent  which  is  removed  almost  two  thou- 
sand years  from  our  view.  Obscurity,  per- 
plexity, and  confusion,  run  through  every 
treatise  on  the  subject,  and  nothing  could  be 
so  hopeless  as  an  attempt  to  explain  it,  did  not 
a  circumstance  present  itself,  which  at  once 
accounts  for  the  confusion,  and  affords  a  clew 
to  lead  us  out  of  it. 

487.  Not  one  writer  on  accent  has  given  us 
such  a  definition  of  the  voice  as  acquaints  us 
with  its  essential  properties :  they  speak  of 
high  and  low,  loud  and  soft,  quick  and  slow  ; 
but  they  never  once  mention  that  striking  pro- 
perty which  distinguishes  speaking  from  sing- 
ing sounds,  and  which,  from  its  sliding  from 
high  to  low,  and  from  low  to  high,  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  inflection  of  the  voice. 
Ko  wondi-r,  when  writers  left  this  out  of  the 
account,  that  they  should  blunder  about  the 
nature  of  accent :  it  was  impossible  they  should 
do  otherwise  ;  so  partial  an  idea  of  the  si)e;;k- 
ing  voice  must  necessarily  lead  them  into  error. 
But  let  us  once  divide  the  voice  into  its  rising 
and  falling  inflections,  the  obscurity  vanishes. 


*  See  Ob^rvalions  on  the  (Jreek  and  Latin  Accent  and  Quantity, 
at  tile  end  of  the  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  (jieeki 
Lsitinj  and  Scripture  Proper  Names. 


and  accent  becomes  as  intelligible  as  any  other 
part  of  language. 

488.  Keeping  this  distinction  in  view,  let  us 
compare  the  accented  syllables  with  others, 
and  we  shall  find  this  general  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  :  "  'l"he  accented  syllable  is  always 
louder  than  the  rest ;  but  when  it  has  the 
rising  inflection,  it  is  higher  than  the  preced- 
ing, and  lower  than  the  succeeding  syllable: 
and  when  it  has  the  falling  inflection,  it  is  pro- 
nounced higher  as  well  as  louder  than  the  other 
syllables,  eitherpreceding  or  succeeding."  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  "  when  the 
accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  which 
has  no  emphasis,  and  which  is  the  concluding 
word  of  a  discourse."  Those  who  wish  to  see 
this  clearly  demonstrated  may  consult  Ele- 
ments of  Elocution,  second  edition,  page  181. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  stress  we  call  accent  is  as  well 
understood  as  is  necessary  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  single  words,  which  is  the  object  of  this 
treatise ;  and  therefore,  considering  accent 
merely  as  stress,  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  remarks  on  its  proper  position  in  a  word, 
and  endeavour  to  detect  some  errors  in  the  use 
and  application  of  it. 

The  different  Positions  of  the  English  accent. 

489.  Accent,  in  its  very  nature,  implies 
a  comparison  with  other  syllables  less  forcible  ; 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  monosyllables, 
properly  speaking,  have  no  accent :  when  they 
are  combined  with  other  monosyllables  and 
form  a  phrase,  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon 
one,  in  preference  to  others,  is  called  emphasi;-. 
As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the  most 
significant  word  in  a  sentence,  so,  where  other 
reasons  do  not  forbid,  the  accent  always  dwells 
with  greatest  force  on  that  part  of  the  word 
which,  from  its  importance,  the  hearer  has 
always  the  greatest  occasion  to  observe;  and 
this  is  necessarily  the  root,  or  body  of  the 
word.  But  as  harmony  of  termination  fre- 
quently attracts  the  accent  from  the  root  to 
the  branches  of  words,  so  the  first  and  most 
natural  law  of  accentuation  seems  to  operate 
less  in  fixing  the  stress  than  any  of  the  other. 
Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  indeed,  with  per- 
fect uniformity,  leave  the  principal  part  of  the 
word  in  quiet  possession  of  what  seems  its  law- 
ful property  (601)  ;  but  Latin  and  Greek  ter- 
minations, of  which  our  language  is  full, 
assume  a  right  of  preserving  their  original 
accent,  and  subjecting  many  of  the  words  they 
bestow  upon  us,  to  their  own  classical  laws. 

490.  Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  re- 
gulated, in  a  great  measure,  by  etymology. 
In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  accent  is  gener- 
ally on  the  root;  in  words  from  the  learned 
languages,  it  is  generally  on  the  termination ; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  the  different  accent  v/e 
lay  on  some  words,  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  vve  seem  to  have  the  three  great  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation  ;  namely,  the  radical, 
the  terminational,  and  the  distinctive. 

Accent  on  Dissyllables. 

491.  Every  word  of  two  syllables  has  neces- 
sarily one  of  them  accented,  and  but  one.  It 
is  true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  sometimes 
lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive  sylla- 
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bles,  as  dt-rect,  some-times;  but  when  these 
words  are  pronounced  alone,  they  have  never 
more  than  one  accent.  For  want  of  attending 
to  this  distinction,  some  writers  have  roundly 
asserted,  that  many  dissyllables  have  two  ac- 
cents, such  as  convoy,  concourse,  discord,  ship- 
wrec'i :  in  which,  and  similar  instances,  they 
confound  the  distinctness,  with  which  the  latter 
syllables  are  necessarily  pronounced,  with  ac- 
centual force;  though  nothing  can  be  more 
different.  Let  us  pronounce  the  last  syllable 
of  the  noun  torment  as  distincly  as  we  please, 
it  will  still  be  very  different  with  respect  to 
force,  from  the  same  syllable  in  the  verb  to 
torment,  where  the  accent  is  on  it ;  and  if  we 
do  but  carefully  watch  our  pronunciation,  the 
same  difference  will  appear  in  every  word  of  two 
syllables  throughout  the  language.  The  word 
Amen  is  the  only  word  which  is  pronounced 
with  two  consecutive  accents  when  alone. 

492.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  accentuation 
in  certain  words  of  two  syllables,  which  are 
both  nouns  and  verbs,  that  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice  ;  the  nouns  having  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  and  the  verbs  on  the  last.  This  seems 
an  instinctive  effort  in  the  language  (if  the  ex- 
pression will  be  allowed  me)  to  compensate  in 
some  measure  for  the  want  of  different  termi- 
nations for  these  different  parts  of  speech.  * 

The  words  which  admit  of  this  diversity  of 
accent  are  the  following : 


Konni. 

Verbs. 

Nouns. 

Verbs. 

a'ject, 

to  chjht. 

descant  y 

to  desc&nt. 

6haent, 

to  abi^nt. 

d'igrsty 

to  digirsl. 

Shttract, 

to  abstract. 

essay. 

to  essay. 

iccenfy 

to  acchni. 

exporty 

to  expdrf. 

6mxy 

to  offlx. 

CJCtract, 

to  extract. 

fuign, 

to  assign. 

exilcy 

to  exile. 

6uffment, 

to  augment. 

fhrmenty 

tn  fermSnt, 

bimbatdy 

to  bomh&rdy 

/rSquent, 

to  freqHf-nt. 

chnmtj 

to  cemknt. 

import  f 

to  impCrt. 

eolUaew, 

lo  colleague. 

inccnsey 

to  incense. 

c6ltect, 

to  collect. 

insrdty 

to  insult. 

c6mpuct. 

to  conipacty 

object. 

to  oljh  t. 

e^pouud. 

to  comp6uud. 

perfumcy 

to  per/fhne. 

compTpaSy 

to  compress. 

pknnit. 

to  ptrmit. 

cdncert^ 

to  conckrt. 

pretixy 

to  prefix. 

96ncr*tey 

to  concrete. 

pr^m^s^y 

to  premise. 

eSnduriy 

to  conduct. 

presagty 

to  prtis^ge. 

cdnjinr, 

to  confine. 

prhentj 

to  present. 

cCnflicty 

to  conjiict. 

produce, 

to  produce. 

cdntervfj 

to  conserve. 

prdjecty 

to  project. 

eAntoTtf 

to  consdrt. 

vrdtcsty 

to  protest. 

c6ntesty 

to  contest. 

'rHely 

to  rebkl. 

contract. 

to  contract. 

record. 

to  record. 

contrast  f 

to  contriisl. 

refuscy 

to  r>fise. 

c6nvent. 

to  convent. 

sxtl^ecty 

to  suljSct. 

cunvergef 

to  converse. 

si'irvey, 

lo  survhf. 

convert  y 

to  convert. 

torment. 

to  torment. 

convict^ 

to  convict. 

trjjecty 

transfer  y 

to  triijcct. 

convoy y 

to  convoy. 

to  ttunsfcr. 

deser'ty 

to  desert. 

trSnsp'trly 

to  Iranspt'trt 
to  attribute. 

dhcounty 

to  discount. 

6itTil>ule, 

493.  To  this  analogy,  some  speakers  are 
endeavouring  to  reduce  the  word  contents ; 
A'hich,  when  it  signifies  the  matter  contained 
in  a  book,  is  often  heard  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  but  though  this  pronuncia- 
tion serves  to  distinguish  words  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  signification,  and  to  give,  in  some 
measure,  a  difference  of  form  to  the  noun  and 


*  It  it  not  improba!)]e  that  the  verb,  by  receiving  a  participial 
t»  rmination,  has  inclined  us  to  pronounce  that  part  of  speech  with 
an  accent  nearer  the  end  than  we  do  the  noun  :  for  though  we  can 
without  any  difficulty  pronounce  the  verb  with  the  accent  on  the 
noun,  we  cannot  »o  easily  jironounce  the  participle  and  the  adverb 
fiirmed  from  it  with  thataco^:nt ;  thus  we  can  pronounce  to <roHj- 
pi)r/  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  out  not  so  easily  trbnt- 
jicrting  and  trunaporHngly,  This  is  a  solid  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  ought  to  induce  us,  wliere  we  can,  to  observe  ii.  A  ai- 
puUhrt  and  to  tepitlchre  seem  to  require  it.     See  l!:.-  v.  tird. 


verb,  in  which  our  tongue  is  remarkably  de- 
ficient, still  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  distinc- 
tion be  of  any  real  advantage  to  the  language. 
See  I3owL.  This  diversity  of  accentuation 
seems  to  have  phioe  in  some  compound  verbs. 
See  Counterbalance  and  the  subsequent 
words. 

494.   Sometimes  words  have  a  different  ac- 
cent, as  they  are  adjectives  or  substantives. 


Substantives. 

Adjectives. 

6ugu4ty  the  month. 

august,  noble. 

compact. 

com;*!.,. 

ch'impaigny  wine. 

chumpaigny  open 

exUfy  banishinoiit. 

eri^,  s.n^.ll. 

gallanty  a  loFer, 

gillanl,  bold. 

instinct. 

intlinct. 

inv-iltd. 

invalid. 

Levanty  a  place. 

Uvtiut,  eastern. 

minute  of  tJiue. 

minute,  smi.ll. 

tdpiney  in  graiiunar. 

tupine,  indolent. 

495.  Sometimes  the  same  parts  of  speech 
have  a  different  accent  to  make  a  difference  of 
signification  : 


buffet,  a  blow. 
)  cC'ijnre,  to  practise  magic. 
deitert,  a  wilderness. 
sinister,  insidious. 


tuffH,  a  cupboard. 
cunji'irPy  to  entreat. 
desert,  merit. 
sinister,  the  left  sii-lc 


496.  In  this  analogy  some  speakers  pro- 
noutice  the  word  concordance  with  the  accent 
on  the  (irst  syllabic,  when  it  signifies  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible;  and  with  the  accent  on 
the  second,  when  it  signifies  agreement:  but 
besides  that,  there  is  not  the  same  reason  for 
distinguishing  nouns  from  each  other,  as  there 
is  nouns  from  verbs ;  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  concordance  gives  a  harsh- 
ness and  poverty  to  its  sound,  which  ought  to 
be  avoided. 

497.  liut  though  the  different  accentuation 
of  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  certain, 
that  in  words  of  two  syllables,  where  the  noun 
and  verb  are  of  different  forms,  there  is  an 
evident  tendency  in  the  language  to  place  the 
accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  and 
on  the  last  of  the  verb.  Hence  the  nouns  out- 
rage, upstart,  and  uproar,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  ;  and  the  verbs  to  vpiift,  to 
vphold,  and  to  outstrip,  on  the  last. 

498.  This  analogy  will  appear  still  more 
evident  if  we  attend  to  the  accent  of  those 
nouns  and  verbs  which  are  compounded  of  two 
words.  Every  dissyllable  compounded  of  words 
which,  taken  separately,  have  a  meaning,  may 
be  deemed  a  qualified  substantive  ;  and  that 
word  which  qualifies  or  describes  the  other,  is 
that  which  most  distinguishes  it,  and  conse- 
quently is  that  which  ought  to  have  the  accent; 
accordingly  we  find  that  inlchorn,  outrage, 
c/iairnian,  freehold,  sand-box,  bock-case,  pen- 
Imife,  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
which  is  the  specifying  part  of  the  word  ;  while 
gaiiisai/,  foresee,  overlook,  undersell,  have  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  which  is  the  least 
distinguishing  part  of  the  word.  This  rule, 
however,  is  either  by  the  caprice  of  custom,  or 
the  love  of  harmonj-,  frequently  violated,  but 
is  sufllcieiitly  extensive  to  mark  the  general 
tendency  of  the  language.  Akenside  brings 
the  verb  to  comment  under  this  analogy  : 

•' Tlip  sober  zcnl 

ititi^  on  prodigious  Ihinifs." 

pleasures  of  the  Imaffhtationt 
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And  Milton,  in  the  same  manner,  the  verb  to 
commerce  : 

"  A  nd  looks  commercing  with  the  skies 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eytt.*' 

11  Ptnteraso. 

499.  Something  vei-y  analogous  to  this  we 
find  in  the  nouns  we  verbalize,  by  changing 
the  4-  sharp  of  the  noun  into  the  s  flat,  or  z  of 
the  verb  (437),  as  a  use,  and  to  use ;  where  we 
may  remark,  that  when  the  word  in  both  parts 
of  speech  is  a  monosyllable,  and  so  not  under 
the  laws  of  accent,  the  verb,  however,  claims 
the  privilege  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the 
consonant,  when  it  can,  as  well  as  when  it 
cannot  prolong  the  accentuation  ;  thus  we  not 
only  find  grass  altered  to  graze,  brass  to  braze, 
elass  to  glaze,  price  to  prize,  breath  to  breathe, 
&c.  but  the  c  or  s  sharp  altered  to  the  s  flat  in 
advice  to  advise,  excuse  to  excuse,  device  to 
devise,  &c.  The  noun  adopting  the  sharp 
nissing  sound,  and  the  verb  the  soft  buzzing 
one,  without  transferring  the  accent  from  one 
syllable  to  another.  The  vulgar  extend  this 
analogy  to  the  noun  practice,  and  the  verb  to 
practice,  pronouncing  the  first  with  the  i  short, 
and  the  c  like  sharp  s,  as  if  written,  practiss, 
and  the  last  with  the  i  long,  and  the  s  like  s, 
as  if  written  practize;  but  correct  speakers 
pronounce  the  verb  like  the  noun ;  that  is,  as 
if  written  practiss.  'I'he  noun  prophecy,  and 
the  verb  to  jirophesy,  follow  this  analogy,  only 
by  writing  the  noun  with  the  c,  and  the  verb 
with  the  s,  and  without  any  difference  of  sound, 
except  pronouncing  the  y  in  the  first  like  e, 
and  in  the  last  like  i  long  ;  where  we  may  still 
discover  a  trace  of  the  tendency  to  the  barytone 
pronunciation  in  the  noun,  and  the  oxytone  in 
the  verb  (467).   See  the  words. 

500.  This  seems  to  be  the  favourite  tendency 
of  English  verbs  ;  and  where  we  find  it  crossed, 
it  is  generally  in  those  formed  from  nouns, 
rather  than  the  contrary  :  agreeably  to  this, 
Dr  Johnson  has  observed,  that  though  nouns 
have  often  the  accent  on  the  latter,  yet  verbs 
have  it  seldom  on  the  ibrmer  syllable ;  those 
nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language, 
must  htive  preceded  the  verbs,  often  transmit 
this  accent  to  the  verbs  they  form,  and 
inversely,  thus  the  noun  ivater  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  verb  to  tvaler,  as  the  verb  to  corres- 
pujid  must  have  preceded  the  noun  corres- 
pondcut ;  and  to  pursue  must  claim  priority  to 
pursuit.  So  that  we  may  conclude,  whenever 
verbs  deviate  from  this  rule,  it  is  seldom  by 
chance,  and  generally  in  those  words  only 
where  a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place. 

Accent  on  Trisyllables, 

501.  As  wordsincrease  in  syllables,  the  more 
casely  is  their  accent  known.  Nouns  some- 
times acquire  a  syllable  by  becoming  plural ; 
adjectives  increase  a  syllable  by  being  com- 
pared ;  and  verbs  by  altering  their  tense,  or 
becoming  participles :  adjectives  become  ad- 
verbs, by  adding  /(/  to  them  ;  and  prepositions 
precede  nouns  or  verbs  without  altering  the 
accent  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  prefixed  : 
so  that  when  once  the  accent  of  dissyllables  is 
known,  those  polysyllables,  whose  terminations 
are  perfectly  English,  have  likewise  their  ac- 
cent invariably  settled.  Thus  liun  becomes 
lioness,    pool,  poetess;   polite  becomes  politer^ 


or  politely,  or  even  politelier ;  mischief,  mis- 
chievous ;  happy,  happiness ;  nay,  lioness  be- 
comes lionesses;  mischief,  mischievousness ; 
and  service,  serviceable,  serviceableness,  ser- 
viceably,  and  unserviceably,  without  disturbing 
the  accent,  either  on  account  of  the  prepositive 
un,  or  the  subjunctives  able,  ably,  and  ablcness. 

602.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  glaring 
absurdity  which  prevails  even  in  the  first 
circles;  that  of  pronouncing  the  plural  or 
pri)icess,  and  even  the  singular,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  like  success  and 
successes:  for  we  might  just  as  well  say, 
duchess,  and  duchesses,  as  princhs  and  prin- 
cesses;  nor  would  a  correct  ear  be  less  hurt 
with  the  latter  than  the  former. 

503.  So  few  verbs  of  three  syllables  foUovir 
the  analogy  observable  in  those  of  two,  that  or 
protracting  the  accent  to  the  last  syllable,  that 
this  economy  seems  peculiar  to  dissyllables ; 
many  verbs,  indeed,  of  three  syllables,  are 
compounded  of  a  preposition  of  two  syllables  : 
and  then,  according  to  the  primary  law  of  for- 
mation, and  not  the  secondary  of  distinction, 
we  may  esteem  them  radical,  and  not  distinc- 
tive ;  such  are  co7itradict,  intercede,  supersede, 
contraband,  circumscribe,  superscribe,  &c.  while 
the  generality  of  words  ending  in  the  verbal 
terminations  isc  and  ize,  retain  the  accent  of 
the  simple,  as  criticise,  tyrannise,  modernise, 
&c.  and  the  whole  tribe  of  trisyllable  verbs  in 
ale,  very  few  excepted,  refuse  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  ;  but  words  of  three  syllables 
often  take  their  accent  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages from  which  they  are  derived ;  and 
this  makes  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far 
English  accent  is  regulated  by  that  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin. 

Of  the  Injluence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent  on  the  Accent  of  English  Poly- 
syllables. 

(a)  As  our  language  borrows  so  largely 
from  the  learned  languages,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  its  pronunciation  should  be  in  some 
measure  influenced  by  them.  The  rule  for 
placing  the  Greek  accent  was,  indeed,  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  Latin  ;  but 
words  from  the  Greek,  coming  to  us  through 
the  Latin,  are  often  so  much  latinized  as  to 
Jose  their  original  accent,  and  to  fall  into  that 
of  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is  the  Latin  accent  which 
we  must  chiefly  regard,  asthat  which  influences 
our  own. 

(6)  The  first  general  rule  that  may  be  laid 
down  is,  that  when  words  come  to  us  whole 
from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  the  same  accent 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  in  the  original  ;  thus 
horizon,  sonorous,  decorum,  dictator,  gladia- 
tor, mediiitor,  delator,  spectator,  adulator,  &c. 
preserve  the  penultimate  accent  of  the  origi- 
nal ;  and  yet  the  antepenultimate  tendency 
of  our  language  has  placed  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  orator,  senator,  auditor,  initiis- 
ter,  cicatrix,  plethora,  &c.  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  pronunciation  of  these  words,  and  would 
have  infallibly  done  the  same  by  abdomen,  bi- 
tumen, and  acumen,  if  the  learned  had  not 
stepped  in  to  rescue  these  classical  words  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Gothic  accent,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  stress  inviolably  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble;    nor  has  even  the   interposition  of  two 
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consonants  been  always  able  to  keep  the  accent 
from  mounting  up  to  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  as  we  may  see  in  minister,  sinister, 
character,  magistrate,  &c.  and  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  favourite  accent  of  our  language. 
See  Miscellany. 

(t)  But  notwithstanding  this  prevalence  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  general  rule 
still  holds  good ;  and  more  particularly  in 
words  a  little  removed  from  common  usage, 
such  as  terms  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  these 
are  generally  of  Greek  original ;  but  coming 
to  us  through  the  Latin,  most  commonly 
contract  the  Latin  accent,  when  adopted  into 
our  language.  This  will  appear  plainly  by  the 
following  lists  :  and  first,  let  us  select  some 
where  the  Greek  and  Latin  accents  coincide  : 


plethora. 

rXt.Bu^a. 

vietabasis. 

/xinkSocm:. 

em,phasis. 

iljupacii. 

antispasis, 

a»ria-<ra.<ris. 

antilhSsh, 

avTWu-is. 

antiphrasis, 

cciT*i^^affii* 

protasis. 

ncoTunf. 

metathesis, 

/j-lTo-hirtt, 

epentlwsis. 

itrivBiini, 

aphcer^sis. 

atpxi^iffts* 

(d)    Another    list 

will  show   lis  where  the 

accents  of  these  languages  differ  : 

antanaclcisis. 

ivravaxXao-if. 

catachresis. 

xccrKXiy,rit- 

paracentesis, 

tra^ayAvmriS- 

nposiopesis. 

K^oriu!rr,rn. 

antiptosis, 

»tTt^Turi;. 

anadiplosis. 

a,ia,yia}.(uffis. 

auxesis. 

■     tcvivjrti. 

mathesis. 

fi,tt.8r,iri;. 

exegesis. 

ilnyn<"s. 

hydrophobia. 

vi^o^oZia.. 

ct/clopcedia. 

xvxXonroui'Ja. 

aporia, 

iTSj/oc. 

jnosopopccin , 

iT^efrcuiTOiTOta,. 

ejiiphonemii. 

la^^UVY.fJLa,, 

diaphoresis. 

hicc:^o^v}irtS' 

diploma, 

^/TAAf,CC«. 

parogoge, 

irotqocyekfyvi. 

apostrophe, 

OLTOrT^o^r,. 

In  this  list  we  perceive  the  peculiar  tendency 
of  the  Latin  language  to  accent  the  long  pe- 
nultimate vowel,  and  that  of  the  Greek,  to 
pay  no  regard  to  it  if  the  last  vowel  is  short, 
but  to  place  the  accent  ontheantepeimltimate. 
It  will,  however,  be  easily  perceived,  that  in 
this  case,  we  follow  the  Latin  analogy :  this 
analogy  will  appear  more  evident  by  a  list  of 
words  ending  in  osis,  where,  though  the  o  in  the 
penultimate  syllable  is  the  omega,  the  Greek 
accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate  : 


vn^ira.^xoio'i;. 


truvQtxiiuG't;, 


This  analogy  has  led  us  to  accent  certain  words, 
formed  from  the  Greek,  where  the  omega  was 
not  in  the  penultimate  of  the  original,  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  words  where  this  long 
vowel   was  found ;    such  as  exostosis,  fonupd 


from  i»  and  Sinior,  synneurosis  from  tnn  and 
»£u«i>»,  &c.  This  tendency,  therefore,  has  sufii> 
ciently  formed  an  analogy ;  and  since  rules, 
however  absurdly  formed  at  first,  are  better 
than  no  rules  at  all,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  advisable  to  consider  every  word  of  this 
form  as  subject  to  the  penultimate  accent, 
and  to  look  upon  apotheosis  and  metamorphosis, 
as  exceptions. 

(e)  The  next  rule  we  may  venture  to  lay 
down  as  a  pretty  general  one,  is,  that  if  the 
words  derived  from  the  learned  languages, 
though  anglicised  by  altering  the  termination, 
contain  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  in  the 
original  languages,  they  are  generally  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  same  accent :  that  is, 
with  the  same  accent  as  the  first  person  pre- 
sent of  the  indicative  mood  active  voice,  or  as 
the  present  participle  of  the  same  verb.  The 
reality  of  this  rule  will  best  appear  by  a  selec- 
tion of  such  classes  of  words  as  have  an  equal 
number  of  syllables  in  both  languages. 

(/)  Words  which  have  a  in  the  penulti- 
mate syllable : 

prevalent,  prCEv&lens. 

equivalent,  aquivalens. 

adjacent,  adjacens. 

ligament,  ligdmen. 

infamous,  irifamis. 

pr6pagate,  propago. 

indagate,  inddgo. 

suffragan,  suffragans. 

In  this  small  class  of  words  we  find  all  but 
the  first  two  have  a  different  accent  in  English 
from  that  of  the  Latin.  The  rule  for  placing 
the  accent  in  that  language  being  the  simplest 
in  the  world  :  if  the  peimltimate  syllable  is 
long,  the  accent  is  on  it ;  if  short,  the  accent 
is  on  the  antepenultimate. 

{g)  Words  which  have  e  in  the  penultimate 
syllable : 

penetrate,  periSlro. 

discrepant,  discrSimns. 

precedent,  pi-cecedens. 

elegant,  el5gans. 

exi'iperant,  exup^rans. 

exuberant,  exitb^rans. 

eminent,  eminens. 

excellent,  excellens. 

alienate,  atieno. 

delegate,  delego. 

In  this  class  we  find  the  penultimate  e  ac- 
cented in  English  as  in  Latin,  except  in  the 
three  last  words.  The  word  alienate  departs 
from  the  Latin  accentuation,  by  placing  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  derived  from 
the  English  noun  alien.  The  e  in  jyenelro  is 
either  long  or  short  in  Latin,  and  in  this  case 
we  generally  prefer  the  short  sound  to  the 
long  one. 

{It)  Words  which  have  iin  the  penultimate 
syllable  : 

acclivoys,  acctiims. 

declivous,  declwus. 

proclivous,  procllvus. 

litigant,  litigans. 

mitigant,  7nitigans. 

sibilant,  sibtta7is. 

vigilant,  vigiluns. 
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fulminant, 

discriminate, 

perspicience, 

c6nscience, 

obedience, 

pestilence, 

sfipplicate, 

explicate, 

Abdicate, 

pr6vidence, 

festinate, 

habitant, 

beneficent, 

Occident, 

fevident, 

indigent, 

diligent, 

negligent, 

exigence, 

intelligence, 

deflcience, 

mendicant, 

resident, 

difBdence, 

confidence, 

investigate, 

c^tigate, 

fextricate, 

irritate, 

profligate, 

instigate, 


fulmXnmis. 
discrimXno. 
perspictens. 
consdens. 
obedlens. 
pesttlens. 
sup]-)lXcans. 
explicajis. 
abdicans. 
irrovidens. 
jesttno. 
halntans, 
heneficus, 
acctdens. 
evidens. 
indXgens. 
dMigens. 
negligens. 
exigens, 
intelltgens. 
difictens. 
mendicanx. 
residens. 
diffuleiis. 
confidens. 
investlgo. 
castigo. 
exlnco. 
irrtto. 
jyroflign. 
insligo. 


c6rrugate. 

corriigo. 

petulant, 

petulans. 

disputant, 

disjiutcms. 

impudent, 

impudens. 

speculate, 

specular. 

pullulate, 

puUvlo. 

p6pulate, 

populo. 

s6bjugate, 

subjvgo. 

abdficent, 

abducens. 

relficent. 

relucens. 

imprudent, 

imjirudens 

Adjutant, 

adjutans. 

peculate, 
indurate. 

peculor. 

induro. 

6bdurate, 

obduro. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  words  we  find  a  very 
general  coincidence  of  the  English  and  Latin 
accent,  except  in  the  last  eleven  words,  where 
we  depart  from  the  Latin  accent  on  the  pe- 
nultimate, and  place  it  on  our  own  favourite 
syllable  the  antepenultimate.  These  last 
words  therefore  must  be  ranked  as  exceptions. 

(i)  "Words  which  have  o  in  the  penultimate 
syllable. 


interrogate. 

interrSgo. 

Arrogant, 

arr^gans. 

dissonant. 

disi^mans. 

redolent, 

redMens. 

insolent. 

insHlens. 

benevolent, 

benev^lus. 

cond61ence, 

condoletis. 

indolence, 

indolenx. 

armipotent, 

armij/Stens. 

omnipotent, 

omnipilens. 

innocent, 

inn6cens. 

renovate, 

reiv&DO. 

desolate, 

desolo. 

decora'  e. 

decoro. 

elaborate. 

elaboro. 

laborant. 

laborans. 

ignorant. 

ignorans. 

sfiffocate, 

stiffoco. 

I 


In  this  list  the  difference  of  the  English  and 
Latin  accent  is  considerable.  The  last  sis 
words  desert  the  Latin  penultimate  for  the 
English  antepenultimate  accent,  and  condo- 
lence falls  into  an  accentuation  diametrically 
opposite. 

(k)  Words  which  have  m  in  the  penultimate 
syllable  : 


Here  we  find  the  general  rule  obtain,  with, 
perhaps,  fewer  exceptions  than  in  any  other 
class.  Adjuvate,  peculate,  and  indurate,  are 
the  only  absolute  deviations  ;  for  obdurate  has 
the  accent  frequently  on  the  second  syllable. 
See  the  word. 

('.)  To  these  lists,  perhaps,  might  be  added 
the  English  words  ending  in  lion,  sion,  and  ity  : 
for  though  tion  and  sion  axe  really  pronounced 
in    one  syllable,  they  are  by  almost  all  our 
orthoepists  generally  divided  into  two ;    and 
consequently  nation,  pronunciation,  occasion, 
evasum,  &c.  contain  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables as  natio,  pronunciatio,   occasio,   evasio, 
&c.  and  have  the  accent  in  both  English  and 
Latin,  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable.     The 
i  same   may  be  observed  of  vcords  ending  in 
I  ily,  or  iety ;   as  diversity,  variety,   &c.    irom 
I  diversitas,  varietas,  &c. 

(m)  By  this  selection,  (which,  though  not 
1  an  exact  enumeration  of  every  particular,  is 
i  yet  a  sufiicient  specimen  of  the  correspondence 
of  Latin  and  English  accent)  we  may  perceive 
that  there  is  a  general  rule  running  through 
both  languages,  respecting  the  accent  of  poly- 
syllables, which  is,  that  when  a  single  vowel 
in  the  penultimate  is  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant, the  accent  is  on  the  antepenultimate. 
This  is  so  agreeable  to  English  analogy,  that 
in  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  where  the 
ptenultimate  vowel,  followed  by  a  single  con- 
sonant, is  long,  and  consequently  has  the 
accent,  we  almost  always  neglect  this  excep- 
tion, as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  fall  into  our  own  general  rule  of 
accenting  the  antepenultimate.  Nor  is  it  un- 
worthy of  being  remarked,  that  when  we 
neglect  the  accent  of  the  original,  it  is  almost 
always  to  place  it  at  least  a  syllable  higher  ; 
as  adjacent  and  condolence  are  the  only  words 
in  the  whole  selection,  where  the  accent  of 
the  English  word  is  placed  lower  than  in  the 
Latin. 

(m)  There  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  accent  between  Latin  verbs  of  three 
syllables,  commencing  with  a  preposition,  and 
the  English  words  of  two  syllables,  derived 
from  them,  by  dropping  a  syllable,*  as  excetlo, 
tebello,  inquiro,  confXno,  confiUo,  consumo, 
denro,  exploro   jrroccdo,  jn-ocldmo,    have    the 


fabulate, 
maculate, 
ftdjuvate, 


Jabiilor. 
maculi). 
adj&vo. 


*  Ben  Jonson  seems  to  haTe  had  a  faint  idea  of  this  coinci* 
denco,  where  he  says,  *'  a!l  veibs  coming  from  the  Latin,  either 
of  the  supine  or  otherwise,  hold  the  accent  as  it  is  found  in  the 
tirst  person  present  of  tliose  Latin  verbs,  as  nniwio,  ttnimate, 
cetebro,  celebrate:  except  words  conipoundeil  of  fiuio,  &s  tupfe. 
fiiciot  Uijitefy:  and  of  sfatuo,  as  cmutituOt  amttilHte."     English 


lar.— Of  the  extent  and  jut.tness  of  the 
critical  reader  will  be  the  best  judge. 


i  ob*erTationh,  th-s 
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accent  in  Latin  on  the  second  syllable;  and 
the  Knglish  verbs  excel,  rebel,  require,  con- 
fine, coJifute,  consume,  desire,  explore,  jrro- 
ceed,  jrroclaim,  have  the  accent  on  the  same 
syllable.  This  propensity  of  following  the 
Latin  accent  in  these  words,  perhaps,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  formed  a  general 
rule,  which  at  last  neglected  the  Latin  accent, 
in  words  of  this  kind  ;  as  we  find  prefer,  con- 
fer, defer,  desert,  compare,  complete,  congeal, 
divide,  dispute,  prepare,  have  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  though  prcefero,  defero, 
conf&ro,  desero,  comparo,  complio,  co?tgelo, 
diiAdo,  dispUto,'  praparo,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first :  and  this  propensity,  perhaps,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  distinction  of  accent 
which  is  so  remarkable  between  dissyllable' 
nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form  (492). 

(o)  But  when  English  polysyllables  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  syllable, 
scarcely  any  analogy  is  more  apparent  than 
the  coincidence  of  the  principal  accent  of  the 
English  word,  and  the  secondary  accent  (622) 
we  give  to  the  Latin  word,  in  the  English  pro- 
nunciation of  it.  Thus  parsimony,  ceremony, 
matrimony,  melancholy,  &c.  have  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  because,  in  pronouncing 
the  Latin  words  parsimonia,  ccEremonia,  ma-,. 
Irimonia,  melaiicliolia,  &c.  we  are  permitted, 
and  prone,  in  our  English  pronunciation  of 
these  words,  to  place  a  secondary  accent  on 
that  syllable.  See  Academy,  Irrepauable, 
&c. 

(j))  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  an- 
tepenultimate syllable  in  polysyllables,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  regardless  of  the  quantity 
of  the  original,  we  almost,  without  excep- 
tion, follow  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  i 
This  analogy  uniformly  shortens  the  vowel, 
unless  it  be  u,  followed  by  a  single  consonant, ' 
or  any  other  vowel  followed  by  a  single  conso-  : 
uant,  succeeded  by  a  semi -consonant  diph- 
thong :  thus  the  first  u  in  dubious  is  pro- 
nounced long,  though  short  in  the  Latin  word 
dUbius :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
e  and  o  in  mSdium  and  emp'6rium;  and  the 
first  t  in  delirium,  and  the  first  e  in  delicate, 
are  pronounced  short  in  English,,  according  to 
our  own  analogy  (507),  though  these  letters 
are  long  in  the  Latin  delirium  and  delicatus. 
For  the  quantity  of  English  dissyllables  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  see  Syllabica* 
TiON,  No.  643,  644,  &c. 

Terminational  Accent. 
bOi.  We  have  seen  that  the  Saxon  termina- 
tions, regardless  of  harmony,  always  leave  the 
accent  where  they  found  it,  let  the  adventi- 
tious syllables  be  ever  so  numerous.  The 
Saxons,  attentive  chiefly  to  sense,  preserved 
the  same  simplicity  in  the  accentuation,  as  in 
the  composition  of  their  words ;  and,  if  sense 
were  the  only  object  of  language,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  our  ancestors  were,  in  this 
respect,  superior  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
What  method  could  so  rigidly  preserve,  and 
so  strongly  convey,  the  sense  of  words,  as 
that  which  always  left  the  accent  on  the  root, 
where  the  principal  meaning  of  the  word  un- 
doubtedly  lies?  But  the  necessities  of  human 
nature  require  that  our  thoughts  should  not 


only  be  conveyed  with  force,  but  with  case ; 
to  give  language  its  due  effect,  it  must  be 
agreeable  as  well  as  forceful ;  and  the  car 
must  be  addressed  while  we  are  informing  the 
mind.  Here,  then,  terminational  accent,  the 
music  of  language,  interposes ;  corrects  the 
.tiscordant,  and  strengthens  the  feeble  sounds  ; 
removes  the  difficulty  of  pronunciation  w.hich 
arises  from  placing  the  accent  on  initial  syl- 
lables, and  brings  the  force  gently  down  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  word,  where  a  cadence 
is  formed,  on  the  principles  of  harmony  and 
proportion. 

605.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of 
termination  upon  accent,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  words  which  have  ei,  ia,  ie, 
10,  eu,  eou,  in  their  termination,  always  have 
the  accent  on  the  preceding  syllable  :  thus, 
atheist,  alien,  regalia,  ambrosia,  caduceus,  &c. 
the  numerous  terminations  in  ion,  ian,  &c.  as 
gradation,  jrromotion,  confusion,  logician,  phy- 
sician, &c.  those  in  ious,  as  harmonious,  ab- 
stemious, &c.  those  in  eous,  as  outrageous,  ad- 
vantageous, &c.  These  vowels  may  not  im- 
properly be  styled  semi-consonant  diphthongs 
(196). 

506.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
one  word  in  iac,  as  elegiac,  which  has  the 
accent  on  the  i,  and  the  following  words  in 
i^cal,  as  jrrosodiacal,  cardiacal,  heliacal,  gen- 
ethliacal,  maniacal,  demoniacal,  ammoniacal, 
theriacal,  paradisiacal,  aphrodisiacal,  and  hy- 
pochondriacal;  all  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  i,  and  that  long  and  open, 
as  in  idle,  title,  &c. 

507.  Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than 
the  position  of  the  accent  in  words  of  these 
terminations ;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  quantity  of  the  [accented  vowel  is  as  re- 
gular as  the  accent ;  for  when  these  termina- 
tions are  preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  every 
accented  vowel  is  long,  except  i;  which,  in 
this  situation,  is  as  uniformly  short :  thus 
occadon,  adJiesion,  erosion,  and  confusion, 
have  the  a,  e,  o,  and  u,  long;  while  i-isio7i 
and  decision  have  the  i  short.  The  same  may 
be  observed  of  probation,  concretion,  devotion, 
ablution,  and  exhibition.  The  exceptions  are, 
impetuous,  especial,  perpetual,  discretion,  and 
battalion,  which  last  ought  to  be  spelt  with 
double  I,  as  in  the  French,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  and  then  it  would  follow  the  general 
rule.  Natioiml  and  rational  form  two  more 
exceptions ;  and  these  are  almost  the  only 
irregularities  to  which  these  numerous  classes 
of  words  are  subject. 

508.  Nearly  the  same  uniformity,  both  of 
accent  and  quantity,  we  find  in  words  ending 
in  ic.  The  accent  immediately  precedes  this 
termination,  and  every  vowel  under  this  accent, 
but  u,  is  short :  thus  Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic, 
harmonic,  &c.  have  the  accent  on  the  penulti- 
mate, and  the  vowel  short :  while  tunic,  runic, 
and  cubic,  have  the  accented  vowel  long. 

.509.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words 
ending  in  ical,  as  fanatical,  poetical,  leciti- 
cal,  canonical,  &c.  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  syllable,  and  the  vowels 
f,  I,  and  o,  short,  but  cubical  and  musical, 
with  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable,  have 
the  u  long. 
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610.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, 
arsenic,  choleric,  epkenieric,  turmeric,  empiric, 
rhetoric,  bishopric  (better  written  bishoprick, 
see  No.  400),  lunatic,  arithmetic,  splenetic,  he- 
retic, politic,  and,  perhaps,  phlegmatic ;  which, 
though  more  frequently  heard  with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  reduced  to  regularity.  Words 
ending  in  scence  have  uniformly  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  as  qiiiescence,  re- 
viiniscence,  ii>.c.  concupiscence,  which  has  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  is  the  only 
exception. 

511.  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  take  a  view 
of  the  words  ending  in  ity,  we  find  the  accent 
invariably  placed  on  the  preceding  syllable,  as 
in  diversity,  conffruili/,  &c.  On  a  closer  in- 
spection we  find  every  vowel  in  this  ante- 
penultimate syllable,  when  no  consonant  in- 
tervenes, pronounced  long,  as  detti/,  piety, 
&c.  A  nearer  inspection  shows  us,  that,  if 
a  consonant  precede  this  termination,  the 
preceding  accented  vowel  is  short,  except  it 
be  II,  as  severity,  curiisity,  impunity,  &c. 
we  find  too,  that  even  u  contracts  itself  before 
two  consonants,  as  in  curvity,  taciturnity, 
&c.  and  that  scarcity  and  rarity  (signifying 
uncommonness ;  for  rarity,  thinness,  has  the 
a  short)  are  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule 
throughout  the  language.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  words  ending  in  ify, 
as  justify,  clarify,  &c.  The  only  words  where 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  in  words  of  this 
termination,  does  not  shorten  the  vowel,  are 
glorify  and  notify.  The  y  in  these  words  is 
always  long,  like  the  first  sound  of  i;  and 
both  accent  and  quantity  are  the  same  when 
these  words  take  the  additional  syllable  able, 
as  justifiable,  rarejinble,  &c.  (183). 

512.  To  these  may  be  added  the  numerous 
class  of  words  ending  in  arous,  -erous,  and 
orous,  as  barbarous,  vociferous,  and  humor- 
otis :  all  which  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable,  except  canorous  and 
so?tor.nis  ;  which  some  unlucky  scholar  hap- 
pening to  pronounce  with  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable,  in  order  to  show  their 
derivation  from  the  Latin  adjectives,  canorus 
and  sunorus,  they  stand  like  strangers  amidst 
a  crowd  of  similar  words,  and  are  sure  to 
betray  a  mere  English  scholar  into  a  wrong 
pronunciation. 

To  polysyllables  in  these  terminations  might 
be  added  those  in  ative,  alory,  clive,  &c.  Words 
ending  in  alioe  can  never  have  the  accent  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  if  there  be  a  higher 
syllable  to  place  it  on,  except  in  the  word 
creative ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  as  it  is  sel- 
dom otherwise,  the  accent  seems  to  rest  on  the 
root  of  the  word ;  or  on  that  syllable  which 
has  the  accent  on  the  noun,  adjective,  or  verb, 
with  which  the  word  in  a/ioe; corresponds:  thus 
copulative,  estimative,  alternative,  &c.  follow  the 
verbs  to  copulate,  to  estimate,  to  alter,  &c. 
When  derivation  does  not  operate  to  fix  the 
accent,  a  double  consonant  will  attract  it  to  the 
antepenultimate  syllable,  as  appellative  ;  and 
two  consonants  have  sometimes  this  power,  in 
opposition  to  derivation,  as  adversative  and  ar- 
gumentative, from  adverse  and  argument.  In- 
dicative and  interrogative  are  likewise  excep- 
tions, as  they  do  not  follow  the  verbs  to  indi- 


cate and  interrogate ;  but  as  they  are  grammati- 
cal terms,  they  seem  to  have  taken  their  accent 
from  the  secondary  accent  we  sometimes  give 
to  the  Latin  words  indicativus  and  interroga- 
tive (see  the  word  Academy).  Words  ending 
in  ary,  ery,  or  ory,  have  generally  the  accent 
on  the  root  of  the  word  ;  which,  if  it  consist 
of  three  syllables,  must  necessarily  be  accented 
op  the  first,  as  contrary,  treachery,  factory, 
&c.  if  of  four  or  five,  the  accent  is  generally 
on  that  syllable  which  has  the  accent  in  the 
related  or  kindred  words;  thus  expastulatory 
has  the  accent  on  the  same  radical  syllables  as 
expostulate :  and  congratulatory,  as  congra- 
tulate :  interrogatory  and  derogatory  are  excep- 
tions here,  as  in  the  termination  ative ;  and  if 
pacificatory,  sacrijicatory,*  significatory,  vesica- 
tory, &c.  have  not  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, it  seems  to  arise  from  the  aversion  we 
seem  to  have  at  placing  even  the  secondary 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  a  (which  we 
should  be  very  apt  to  do  it  the  principal  ac- 
cent were  on  the  first  syllable),  and  the  difB- 
culty  there  would  be  in  pronouncing  such  long 
words  with  so  many  unaccented  syllables  at 
the  end,  if  we  were  to  lay  the  accent  on  the 
first.  Words  ending  in  ctiue  have  the  accent 
regularly  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  except 
adjective,  which,  like  indicative,  being  a  gram- 
matical word,  seems  to  have  taken  its  accent 
from  the  secondary  stress  of  the  Latin  adjec- 
tivus  (see  Academy),  and  every  word  ending 
in  tive,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  has  the  ac- 
cent on  the  penultimate  syllable  likewise, 
except  substantive  ;  and  perhaps,  for  the  reason 
just  given.  After  all,  it  must  be  owned,  that 
words  ending  in  alive  and  atory  axe  the  most 
irregular  and  desultory  of  any  in  the  lan- 
guage ;  as  they  are  generally  accented  very 
far  from  the  end,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to 
pronounce ;  and  therefore,  whenever  usage  will 
permit,  we  should  incline  the  stress  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  latter  syllables  :  thus  refractory 
ought  never  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  ;  but  refectory,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  is  a  school  term,  and,  like  substantive, 
adjective,  indicative,  and  interrogative,  must  be 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  their  Latin  secon- 
dary accent. 

Enclitical  Accent. 
513.  I  have  ventured  to  give  the  name  of 
enclitical  to  the  accent  of  certain  words,  whose 
terminations  are  formed  of  such  words  as  seem 
to  lose  their  own  accent,  and  throw  it  back 
on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  with  which 
they  coalesce,  such  as  theology,  orthography 
Sec.  The  readiness  with  which  these  words 
take  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  agree- 
able flow  of  sound  to  the  ear,  and  the  unity  it 
preserves  in  the  sense,  are  sufficient  proofs  of 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  this 
syllable,  if  custom  were  ambiguous.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  the  accent  disputed 
in  any  word  ending  in  elogy  ;  but  orthography 


*  These  words  ought  certainW  to  be  accented  alike;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  tind  l)r  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Uarclay,  and 
Mr  Smith,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable;  tut  thoufrh 
Fanning  accents  significatory  in  the  same  manner,  he  places  the 
accent  on  the  antepeiiultimateof  jwici/fca/ori/  ;  and  Kenrick  like, 
wi-ie  accents  the  second  syllable  of  si^Mi/ica/ori/,  but  the  first  of 
tyacijicaioru ;  the  other  orthoepists  who  have  not  gi»t  these  wolds 
hfive  avoided  these  inconsistencies. 
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is  not  unfretjiiently  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  like  orthodoxy.  The 
temptation  we  are  under  to  discover  our 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  words, 
is  very  apt  to  draw  us  into  this  pronunciation; 
but  as  those  words  which  are  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  are  compounded  of  xiyos,  have 
universally  given  into  this  enclitical  accentua- 
tion, no  good  reason  appears  for  preventing 
a  similar  pronunciation  in  those  compounded 
of  >-;a^a),  as,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  syllable,  the  word  is  much 
more  fluent  and  agreeable  to  the  ear.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  at  first  sight  the  most 
plausible  reasoning  in  the  world  seems  to  lie 
against  this  accentuation.  When  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  sjrllable,  say  our  opponents, 
we  give  a  kind  of  subordinate  stress  to  the 
third  syllable  graph,  by  which  means  the 
word  is  divided  into  its  primitive  i^Bos  and 
7$K^,  and  those  distinct  ideas  it  contains 
ere  preserved,  which  must  necessarily  be  con- 
founded by  the  contrary  mode ;  and  that 
pronunciation  of  compounds,  say  they,  must 
certaiuly  be  the  best  which  best  preserves  the 
import  of  the  simples. 

514.  Nothing  can  be  more  specious  than 
this  reasoning,  till  we  look  a  little  higher 
than  language,  and  consider  its  object:  we 
shall  then  discover,  that  in  uniting  two  words 
under  one  accetit,  so  as  to  form  one  compound 
term,  we  do  but  imitate  the  superior  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  which,  in  order  to  collect 
and  convey  knowledge,  unites  several  simple 
ideas  into  one  complex  one.  "  The  end  of 
language,"  says  Mr  Locke,  "  is  by  short 
sounds  to  signify,  with  ease  and  despatch, 
general  conceptions,  wherein  not  only  abun- 
dance of  particulars  are  contained,  but  also 
a  great  variety  of  independent  ideas  are  col- 
lected into  one  complex  one,  and  that  which 
holds  these  different  parts  together  in  the 
unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  the  word  we 
annex  to  it."  "  For,"  as  Mr  Locke  con- 
tinues, "  men,  in  framing  ideas,  seek  more 
the  convenience  of  language  and  quick  des- 
patch by  short  and  comprehensive  signs,  than 
the  true  and  precise  nature  of  things;  and 
therefore,  he  who  has  made  a  complex  idea 
of  a  body  with  life,  sense,  and  motion,  with 
a  faculty  of  reason  joined  to  it,  needs  but  use 
the  short  monosyllable,  man,  to  express  all 
particulars  that  correspond  to  that  complex 
idea."  So  it  may  be  subjoined,  that,  in  fram- 
ing words  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  com- 
munication, the  end  of  this  communication 
is  best  answered  by  such  a  pronunciation  as 
unites  simples  into  one  compound,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  the  compound  as  much 
a  simple  as  possible  :  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  done  by  no  mode  of  accentuation,  so 
well  as  that  which  places  the  accent  on  the 
antepenultimate  syllable  of  the  words  the6- 
logy,  orthograpky ;  and  therefore  that  this 
accentuation,  without  insisting  on  its  superior 
harmony,  must  best  answer  the  great  end  of 
language  (228). 

515.  This  tendency  in  our  language  to  sim- 
plify compounds,  is  sufficiently  evident  in  that 
numerous  catalogue  of  words,  where  we  find 
the  long  vowel  of  the  simple  changed  into 
a   short  one  in  the  compound,  and   by  this 


means  losing  much  of  its  original  import  to 
the  ear :  thus  breakfast,  shepherd,  vineyard, 
meadow,  shadow,  zealous,  hearken,  valley, 
cleanse,  cleanly  (neat),  foreliead,  wilderness, 
beivilder,  kindred,  hinder,  knowledge,  darlxnfi, 
fearful,  pleasant,  pleasure,  whilster,  whitleather, 
sea?nstress,  stealth,  wealth,  health,  wisdom,  wi- 
zard, parentage,  lineage,  children,  jxisty,  gokin;;, 
collier,  holiday,  Christinas,  Michaelmas,  wind- 
lass, cripple,  stripling,  starling,  housewife,  hus- 
band, primer,  jieascod,  fieldfare,  birth  from 
bear,  dearth  from  dear,  '  weary  from  wear, 
and  many  others,  entirely  lose  the  sound  of 
the  simple  in  their  compound  or  derivative. 

516.  The  long  i  in  u-liite,  when  a  simple,  is 
almost  universaJly  changed  into  a  short  one 
in  proper  names,  as  irhilchurch,  Whitfield, 
Whitbread,  Whillock,  tVhitaker,  &c.  for  com- 
pendiousness  and  despatch  being  next  in  im- 
portance to  perspicuity,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  mistake,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
organs  should  fall  into  the  shortest  and  easiest 
sounds. 

517.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
this  tendency  to  unite  simples  into  a  com- 
pound, by  placing  an  accent  exactly  where 
the  two  words  coalesce,  is  still  subservient  to 
the  laws  of  harmony.  The  Greek  word  Uxia, 
which  signifies  to  opine,  and  from  which  the 
last  syllables  of  orthodoxy  are  derived,  was 
never  a  general  subjunctive  word  like  xiya 
and  yjotfai;  and  even  if  it  had  been  so,  the 
assemblage  of  consonants  in  the  letter  x  would 
have  prevented  the  ear  from  admitting  an 
accent  on  the  syllable  immediately  preceding, 
as  the  X  would,  by  this  means,  become  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce.  Placing  the  accent,  there- 
fore, on  the  first  syllable  of  orthodoxy,  gives 
the  organs  an  opportunity  of  laying  a  secon- 
dary stress  upon  the  word,  which  enables 
them  to  pronounce  the  whole  with  distinct- 
ness and  fluency :  thus  galaxy  and  cachexy, 
having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  are 
very  difficult  to  pronounce ;  but  this  difficulty 
is  removed  by  placing  the  accent  a  syllable 
higher  in  the  words  apoplexy,  ataraiy,  and 
anorexy. 

518.  But  the  numerous  classes  of  words 
that  so  readily  adopt  this  enclitical  accent, 
sufficiently  prove  it  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  our  pronunciation.  This  will  more 
evidently  appear  by  adducing  examples.  Words 
in  the  following  terminations  have  always  the 
accent  on  that  syllable  where  the  two  parts 
unite,  that  is,  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable: 
in  logy,  as  apology,  ambilogy,  genealogy,  &c.^ 
in  graphy,  as  geography,  orthography,  historio- 
graphy, &c. ;  in  phagus,  as  sarcophagus,  ich- 
thyophagus,  androphagits,  &c.  ;  in  loquy,  as 
obloquy,  soliloquy,  ventriloquy,  &c.  ;  in  strophe, 
as  catastrophe,  apostrophe,  anastrophe,  &c. ;  in 
meter,  as  geometer,  barometer,  thermometer, 
&c. ;  in  gonal,  as  diagonal,  octagonal,  ]wty- 
gonal,  &c. ;  m  vorous,  as  carnivorous,  grani- 
vorous,  jnsciiorous,  &c.  ;  -in  ferous,  as  bacci- 
ferous,  cocciferous,  somniferous,  &c.  ;  in  fiuous, 
as  superfluous,  mellifiuous,  fcUifiuous,  &c.  ; 
in  Jluent,  as  mellifiuent,  circuvfiuent,  inter- 
fiuent,  &c.  ;  in  vomoris,  as  ignivomous,  flam- 
'  mivomous,  &c.  ;  in  parous,  as  vivijiarous,  ovi- 
parous, deiparous,  &c.  ;  in  cracy,  as  theo- 
cracy, aristocracy,  democracy,  &c.  ;    in   gonij, 
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«s  theogony,  cosmogony,  hexagony,  &c.  ;  in 
phony,  as  symphony,  cacophony,  colojihony,  &c.  ; 
in  viachy,  as  theomachy,  logomachy,  schioniachy, 
&c.  ;  in  nomy,  as  economy,  astronomy,  Deu- 
teronoviy,  &c.  ;  in  tomy,  as  anatomy,  litho- 
tomy, arteriolomy,  &c. ;  in  scopy,  as  metopo- 
scopy,  deuteroscopy,  &c. ;  in  palhy,  as  apathy, 
antipathy,  itlinpathy,  &c.  ;  in  mathy,  as  opsi- 
viathy,  polymalhy,  &c.  &C.  &c. 

519.  Some  of  these  Greek  compounds  seem 
to  refuse  the  antepenultimate  accent,  for  the 
same  reason  as  orthodoxy;  such  as  necro- 
mancy, chiromancy,  hydromancy ;  and  those 
terminating  in  archy,  as  hierarchy,  oligarchy, 
patriarchy ;  all  of  which  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  which  gives  the  organs  time 
to  recover  their  force  upon  the  third,  and  to 
pronounce  the  two  consonants  with  much  more 
case  than  if  the  accent  immediately  preceded 
them,  but  periphrasis  and  antiphrasis,  be- 
sides their  claim  to  the  accent  of  their  ori- 
ginals, readily  admit  of  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  because  the  consonants  in  the 
two  last  syllables  do  not  come  together,  and 
are  therefore  easily  pronounced  after  the  ac- 
cent. Words  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
ending  in  ogiie,  as  pedagogue,  dialogue,  &c. 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate. 
Orthoepy  having  no  consonant  in  the  penul- 
timate syllable,  naturally  throws  its  accent  on 
the  preceding.     See  Monomachy. 

65JO.  By  this  view  of  the  enclitical  termina- 
tions, we  may  easily  perceive  how  readily  our 
language  falls  into  the  antepenultimate  accent 
m  these  compounded  polysyllables ;  and  that 
those  terminations  which  seem  to  refuse  this  ac- 
cent, do  it  rather  from  a  regard  to  etymology 
than  analogy  :  thus  words  ending  in  asis,  as 
jwriphrasis,  apophasis,  hypostasis,  antiperis- 
tasis,  &c.  have  the  antepenultimate  accent  of 
their  originals.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
those  ending  in  esis,  as  hypothesis,  antithesis, 
parenthesis,  &c.  but  exegesis,  mathesis,  auxe- 
sis,  catachresis,  paracentesis,  aposiopesis,  have 
the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  be- 
cause the  vowel  in  this  syllable  is  long  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  all  words  ending  in 
osis  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  ex- 
cept metamorphosis  and  apotheosis,  which  de- 
sert the  accent  of  their  Latin  originals,  while 
those  in  ysis  are  accented  regularly  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
as  analysis,  paralysis,  &c.  We  may  note  too, 
that  every  s  in  all  these  terminations  is  sharp 
and  hissing.  See  the  words  Exostosis  and 
Apotheosis. 

521.  Words  of  three  syllables  ending  in 
ator,  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate,  as 
spectator,  collator,  delator,  &c.  except  orator, 
senator,  legator,  and  barrator.  But  words  in 
this  termination,  of  more  than  three  syllables, 
though  they  have  generally  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  are  subject  to  a  diversity  not 
easily  reduced  to  the  rule :  thus  navigator, 
propagator,  dedicator,  &c.  arc  sometimes  pro- 
nounced with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
and  sometimes  on  the  third :  but  as  these 
words  may  be  pronounced  with  an  accent  on 
both  these  syllables,  it  is  of  less  consequence 
on  which  syllable  we  place  the  accent,  when 
we  use  only  one  (528).  The  general  rule 
certainly  inclines  to  the  penultimate  accent: 


but  as  all  these  words  are  verbal  nouns,  and, 
though  generally  derived  from  Latin  words 
of  the  same  terminations,  have  verbs  corres- 
ponding to  them  in  our  own  language,  it  is 
very  natural  to  preserve  the  accent  of  the  verb 
in  these  words,  as  it  gives  an  emphasis  to  the 
most  significant  part  of  them  :  thus  equivoca- 
tor,  jrrevaricator,  dedicator,  might  be  regularly 
formed  from  the  verbs  to  equivocate,  to  pre- 
varicate, and  to  dedicate;  and,  agreeably  to 
analogy,  would  have  been  written  eguivocaier, 
prevaricater,  and  dedicater,  but  an  affectation 
of  preferring  every  analogy  to  our  own,  has 
given  these  words  a  Latin  termination,  which 
answers  no  purpose  but  to  involve  our  lan- 
guage in  absurdities ;  but  the  ear,  in  this  case, 
is  not  quite  so  servile  as  the  eye  :-and  though 
we  are  obliged  to  write  these  words  with  m; 
and  not  er,  we  generally  hear  them  pro- 
nounced as  if  they  were  formed  from  our  own 
verbs,  and  not  from  Latin  nouns  in  ator.  Bu* 
when  the  word  has  no  verb  in  our  own  lan- 
guage to  correspond  to  it,  the  accent  is  then 
placed  with  great  propriety  upon  the  a,  as  in 
Latin :  thus  violator,  instigator,  navigator,  &c. 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  emendalor,  gladiator,  adulator,  &c.  on  the 
last  but  one. 
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622.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  that  ac- 
cent only,  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one 
syllable  in  a  word  from  the  rest ;  and  which, 
with  very  little  diversity,  is  adopted  by  all  who 
speak  the  English  language. 

523.  The  secondary  accent  is  that  stress  we 
may  occasionally  place  upon  another  syllable, 
besides  that  which  has  the  principal  accent, 
in  order  to  pronounce  every  part  of  the  word 
more  distinctly',  forcibly,  and  harmoniously. 
Thus  the  accent  may  be  placed  on  the  first 
sy\\sib\e  o{  conversation,  commendation,  &c. 

524.  There  are  few  authors  who  have  not 
taken  notice  of  two  accents  upon  some  of  the 
longer  polysyllables,  but  none  have  once 
hinted  that  one  of  tht-se  is  not  essential  to 
the  sound  of  the  word  :  they  seem  to  have 
supposed  both  accents  equally  necessary,  and 
without  any  other  difference  than  that  one 
was  pronounced  more  forcibly  than  the  other. 
This  mistake  arose  from  a  want  of  studying 
the  speaking  voice.  A  knowledge  of  this 
would  have  told  them,  that  one  accent  only 
was  essential  to  every  word  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  and  that  the  secondary  stress  might, 
or  might  not,  be  adopted,  as  distinctness,  force, 
or  harmony  should  require,  thus  complui- 
sant,  contraband,  caravan ;  and  violin,  par- 
tisan, artisan,  courtesan,  metaphysic,  have 
frequently  an  accent  on  the  first,  as  well  as 
on  the  third  syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less 
forcible  one.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
rqtartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer,  &c. 
but  it  must  still  be  observed,  that  though  an 
accent  be  allowable  on  the  first  syllable  01 
these  words,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  :  they 
may  all  be  pronounced  with  one  accent,  and 
that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  the  Icabi 
deviation  from  propriety. 
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525.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  secondary  accent,  let  us  suppose, 
that,  in  giving  our  opinion  of  an  astronomical 
argu  ment,  we  say, 

"It  is  a  direct  demonstration  of  the  Copemican  system." 

In  this  sentence,  as  an  accent  is  necessarily 
upon  the  last  syllable  of  direct,  we  seldom  lay 
a  stress  on  the  first  syllabic  of  demonstration, 
unless  we  mean  to  be  uncommonly  emphati- 
cal ;  but  in  the  following  sentence, 

"  It  is  a  d^monsti^tion  of  the  Copemican  system." 

Here,  as  no  accented  word  precedes  demon- 
tlraiioji,  the  voice  finds  a  rest,  and  the  car  a 
force,  in  placing  an  accent  on  the  first,  as 
Well  as  on  the  third  syllable. 

526.  But  though  we  may,  or  may  not,  use 
the  secondary  accent  at  pleasure,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  inditference  on  what  syl- 
lable we  place  it :  this  is  fixed  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  place  of  the  principal  accent 
itself;  and  a  wrong  position  of  one  would  as 
much  derange  the  sound  of  the  word,  as 
a  wrong  position  of  the  other ;  and  it  must 
be  carefully  noted,  that  though  we  lay  no 
stress  upon  the  syllable  which  may  have  the 
secondary  accent,  the  consonants  and  vowels 
have  exactly  the  same  sound  as  if  the  doubtful 
svllable  (as  it  may  be  called)  were  accented. 
Thus,  though  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  second 
syllable  of  negociation,  j/ronwiciation,  eccle- 
siastic, &c.  the  c  and  s  go  into  the  sound  of  s/i 
and  zh,  as  if  the  secondary  accent  were  on  the 
preceding  syllable  (357)  (4.51)  (459). 

527.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  secondary  accent  is  always  two  syl- 
lables, at  least,  distant  from  the  principal 
accent ;  thus  in  demonstration,  lamentation, 
provocation,  &c.  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  principal  on  the  third; 
and  in  arteriotonii/,  meteorology,  and  hypo- 
chondriacal, the  secondary  accent  is  on  the 
first,  and  the  principal  on  the  fourth  syllable  ; 
and  in  the  word  indivisihilily  we  may  place  two 
secondary  accents,  one  upon  the  first,  and  the 
other  on  the  third. 

528.  In  the  next  place  it  may  be  observed, 
that  though  the  syllable  on  which  the  principal 
accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain,  yet  we 
may,  and  do  frequently  make  the  secondary 
principal,  and  the  principal  secondary  :  thus 
caravan,  complaisant,  violin,  repartee,  referee, 
privateer,  domineer,  courtezan,  artizan,  char- 
latan, may  all  have  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
first,  and  the  least  on  the  last  syllable,  without 
any  violent  ofience  to  the  ear ;  nay,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  principal  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  these  words,  and  none  at  all  on 
the  last,  though  certainly  improper,  has  nothing 
in  it  grating  or  discordant ;  but  placing  an  ac  ■ 
cent  on  the  second  syllable  of  these  words 
would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce  an 
intolerable  harshness  and  dissonance.  The 
same  observations  may  be  applied  to  demon- 
stratioyi,  lamentation,  provocation,  navigator, 
propagator,  alligator,  and  every  similar  word  in 
the  language.  But,  as  we  have  observed.  No. 
526,  the  consonants  /,  rf,  c,  and  s,  after  the 
secondary  accent,  are  exactly  under  the  same 
predicament  as  after  the  primary;  that  is,  if 
they    are   followed  by  a  diphthong  or  diph 


thongal  vowel,  these  consonants  are  pro 
nounced  like  sh,  tsh,  zli,  or  j,  as  senteiUiosity, 
partiality,  &c.  (526). 


QUANTITY. 

629.  In  treating  this  part  of  pronunciation. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  nature 
of  that  quantity  which  constitutes  poetry  ;  the 
quantity  here  considered  will  be  that  which 
relates  to  words  taken  singly  ;  and  this  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  length  or  shortness  of 
the  vowels,  either  as  they  stand  alone,  or  as 
they  are  differently  combined  with  vowels  or 
consonants  (63). 

530.  Quantity,  in  this  point  of  view,  has 
already  been  fully  considered  under  every 
vowel  and  diphthong  in  the  language.  What 
remains  to  be  said  on  this  subject  is,  the 
quantity  of  vowels  under  the  secondary  accent. 
vVe  have  seen  that  vowels,  under  the  principal 
accent,  before  the  diphthongs  ia,  ie,  eoxi,  ion, 
are  all  long  except  i  (507).  That  all  vowels 
are  long  before  the  terminations  ity  and  ely, 
as  deily,  piety,  &c.  (511)  that  if  one  or  more 
consonants  precede  these  terminations,  every 
preceding  accented  vowel,  except  the  a  in 
scarcity  and  rarity,  signifying  uncommonness, 
is  short  but  u  :  and  that  the  same  analogy  of 
quantity  is  found  before  the  terminations  ic 
and  ical,  and  the  numerous  enclitical  ter- 
minations we  have  just  been  pointing  out. 
Here  we  find  custom  conformable  to  analogy  ; 
and  that  the  rules  for  the  accent  and  quantity 
of  these  words  admit  of  scarcely  any  excep- 
tions. In  other  parts  of  the  language,  where 
custom  is  more  capricious,  we  can  still  dis- 
cover general  rules ;  and  there  are  but  very 
few  words  in  which  the  quantity  of  the  vowel 
under  the  principal  accent  is  not  ascertained. 
Those  who  have  but  a  common  share  of  edu- 
cation, and  are  conversant  with  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  capital,  are  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  under  that  accent 
which  may  be  called  principal ;  but  the  se- 
condary accent  in  the  longer  polysyllables 
does  not  seem  to  decide  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  so  invariably.  Mr  Sheridan  divides 
the  words  deglutition,  depravation,  degrada- 
tion, dereliction,  and  democratical,  into  de-glu- 
ti-tion,  de-pra-va-tion,  de-gra-da-lion,  de-re 
lic-tion,  and  de-mo-crat-i-cal ;  while  Dr  Ken- 
rick  more  accurately  divides  them  into  deg-lu~ 
ti-tion,  de])-ra-va-tion,  deg-ra-da-tion,  and  dem- 
o-crat-i-cal ;  but  makes  not  any  distinction 
between  the  first  o  in  profanation  and  profane, 
prodigality  and  prodigious,  prorogation  and 
jn-orogue,  though  he  distinguishes  this  letter 
in  the  first  syllable  of  pivgress  and  that  in  pro- 
gression :  and  though  Mr  Sheridan  divides 
retrograde  into  ret-ro-grade,  he  divides  retro- 
gradation,  retrogression,  retrospect,  retrospec- 
tion, and  retrospective,  into  re-lro-<gra-da-tion, 
re-tro-gres-sion,  re-tro-spect,  re-tro-s])ec-tion, 
and  re-tro-spec-live.  At  the  first  sight  of  these 
words  we  are  tempted  to  pitfer  the  preposition 
in  a  distinct  syllable,  as  supposing  that  mode 
to  convey  more  distinctly  each  part  of  the 
word  ;  but  custom  at  large,  the  best  interpre- 
ter of  nature,  soon  lets  us  sec  that  these  prei>o- 
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fiitiuns  coalesce  with  the  word  they  are  prefixed 
to,  for  reasons  greatly  superior  to  those  which 
present  themselves  at  first  (514).  If  we  ob- 
serve the  tendency  of  pronunciation,  with 
respect  to  inseparable  prepositions,  we  shall 
find,  that  those  compound  words  which  we 
adopt  whole  from  other  languages,  we  consi- 
der as  simples,  and  pronounce  them  without 
any  respect  to  their  component  parts ;  but 
those  compounds  which  we  form  ourselves, 
retain  the  traces  of  their  formation,  in  the 
distinction  which  is  observable  between  the 
prepositive  and  radical  part  of  the  word  :  thus 
retrograde,  retrogression,  retrospect,  and  retro- 
sj/eclive,  coming  compounded  to  us  from  the 
Latin,  ought,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
})osition,  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  unite  it  to 
the  root,  as  in  res-ur-rec-lion,  rec-ol-lec-tion, 
jrrep-o-sit-ion,  &c.  while  re-commit,  re-convey, 
&c.  being  compounds  of  our  own,  must  pre- 
serve it  separate. 

531.  From  what  has  been  observed,  arises 
tliis  general  rule :  Where  the  compound  re- 
tains the  primary  sense  of  the  simples,  and 
the  parts  of  the  word  are  the  same  in  every 
respect,  both  in  and  out  of  composition,  then 
the  preposition  is  pronounced  in  a  distinct 
syllable ;  but  when  the  compound  departs 
ever  so  little  from  the  literal  sense,  of  the 
simples,  the  same  departure  is  observable  in 
the  pronunciation  ;  hence  the  different  sylla- 
bication and  pronunciation  of  re-com-mence 
and  rec-om-mend ;  the  former  signifies  a  re- 
petition of  a  commencement,  but  the  latter 
does  not  imply  a  repetition  of  a  commenda- 
tion :  thus  re-jKtition  would  signify  to  petition 
again:  while  rep-etition  signifies  only  an 
iteration  of  the  same  act,  be  it  what  it  will. 
'J"he  same  may  be  observed  of  the  words  re- 
create and  rec-reate,  re-fomialion  and  ref- 
ormation. 

532.  That  this  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  language,  appears  from  the  short 
pronunciation  ot  the  vowel  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  preface,  prelate,  jrrehide,  jrrologiie, 
&c.  as  if  divided  into  pref-ace,  prel-ate,  jrrel- 
tide,  prol-ogue,  &c.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  short  sound  of  the  penul- 
timate vowel  has  so  much  obtained  in  our 
language,  which  abounds  too  much  in  these 
sounds  ;  nor  can  etymology  be  always  pleaded 
for  this  pronunciation  ;  for  in  the  foregoing 
words,  the  first  vowel  is  long  in  the  Latin 
prtefalio,  jrraslatus,  prcB'udium,  though  short  in 
prologus  :  for  though  in  words  from  the  Greek 
the  preposition  t»o  was  short,  in  Latin  it  was 
generally  long  ;  and  why  we  should  shorten  it 
in  progress,  jyroject,  &c.  where  it  is  long  in 
Latin,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  su- 
perficial application  of  a  general  rule,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  sound  of  our  language  (543). 

5.i3.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
propriety  of  these  observations,  the  nicest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  those  preposi- 
tions which  are  under  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary accent,  with  those  which  immediately 
precede  ttie  stress ;  for  preclude,  pretend,  &c. 
are  under  a  very  different  predicament  from 
prologue,  preposition,  &c.  and  the  very  same 
law  that  obliges  us  to  pronounce  the  vowel 
short  in  the  first  syllable  of  prov-i-dence,  vrov- 


o-cation,  and  prof-a-rtation,  obliges  us  to  pro- 
nounce the  vowel  open,  and  with  some  degree 
of  length,  in  jrro-vide,  pro-voke,  and  pro-fine. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  e  in  re-pair, 
and  rep-a-ra-tion,  re-ply  and  re}>-li-cation,  re- 
jyeat  and  rep-e-tilion,  the  accent  making  the 
whole  difference  between  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  m  one  word  and  the  other. 

oSi.  The  only  exception  to  the  shortening 
power  of  the  secondary  accent,  is  the  same  as 
that  which  prevents  the  shortening  power  of 
the  primary  accent  (503),  namely,  die  vowel 
u,  as  in  lucubration,  or  when  any  other  of  the 
vowels  are  succeeded  by  a  semi-consonani 
diphthong  (196)  :  thus  viediator  and  media- 
torial have  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  as  long 
as  in  mediate  ;  deviation  has  the  e  in  the  first 
syllable  as  long  as  in  deviate,  notwithstanding 
the  secondary  accent  is  on  it,  and  which  would 
infallibly  have  shortened  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  succeeding  diphthong  ia ;  and  even 
this  diphthong,  in  gladiator,  has  not  the 
power  of  preserving  the  first  syllable  long, 
though  Mr  Sheridan,  by  his  marking  it,  has 
made  it  so. 

633.  From  what  has  been  seen  of  accent 
and  quantity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  prone 
our  language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent, 
and  how  naturally  this  accent  shortens  the 
vowel  it  falls  upon  :  nay,  so  great  a  propensity 
have  vowels  to  shrink  under  tliis  accent,  that 
the  diphthong  itself,  in  some  words,  and  ana- 
logy in  others,  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  it, 
as  valiant,  retaliate.  Thus,  by  the  subjoining 
only  of  al  to  nation,  with  the  a  long,  it  be- 
comes national,  with  the  a  short,  though  con- 
trary to  its  relation  with  occasion  and  congre- 
gation, which  do  not  shorten  the  a  upon  being 
made  occasional  and  congregational;  in  like 
manner  the  acquisition  of  the  same  termina- 
tion to  the  word  nature,  makes  it  nnt-ii-ral ; 
but  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  naturalis,  and  not  from  adding  al  to 
the  English  word,  as  in  the  foregoing  in- 
stances :  and  thus  it  comes  under  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent, 
notwithstanding  the  semi-consonant  diph- 
thong M. 

536.  The  same  shortening  power  in  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  may  be  observed  in  ra- 
tional and  ratiocinate,  where  the  first  a  in  the 
first  word,  and  the  o  in  the  second,  are  short. 
'l"he  first  a  in  the  second  word  is  short  also  by 
the  power  of  the  secondary  accent ;  though 
Mr  Sheridan  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  erron- 
eously divided  ratiocination  into  ra-sho-sy-na- 
shun ;  that  is,  into  a  syllable  less  than  it  ought 
to  have,  with  the  o  long  instead  of  short. 

537.  The  accent  on  the  L.itine  antepenulti- 
mate seemed  to  have  something  of  a  similar 
tendency  ;  for  though  the  great  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  Latine  and  English  acceni 
will  allow  us  to  argue  from  one  to  the  othei 
but  in  very  few  circumstances  (503),  yet  we 
may  perceive  in  that  accent,  so  different  from 
ours  in  general,  a  great  coincidence  in  this 
particular ;  namely,  its  tendency  to  shorten 
an  antepenultimate  syllable.  Bishop  Hare 
tells  us,  that  "  Quae  acuuntur  in  tertia  ab 
uxtrema,  interdum  acuta  corrljiiunt,  si  posi- 
tione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut  dplinie,  sSrvitus,  pdr- 
velim,  PdmvhUus,  et  pauca  alia,  quo  Cretici 
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mutantur,  in  Anapsestos.  Idem  factum  est  in 
niutiqiiam,  licet  incipiat  diphthongo."  De 
Metr.  Comic,  pag.  Gi.  Those  words  which 
have  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenultimate 
syllable,  have  sometimes  that  syllable  short- 
ened, if  it  was  only  long  by  position,  as  Sptime, 
sirvihts,  pdrvelim,  Pamp/iilus,  and  a  few 
others,  which  by  this  means  are  changed  from 
Cretic  to  Anapestic  feet ;  nay,  nitUiquam  un- 
dergoes the  same  fate,  though  it  begins  with  a 
diphthong. 


SYLLABICATION. 

638.  Dividing  words  into  syllables  is  a  very 
different  operation,  according  to  the  different 
ends  proposed  by  it.  The  object  of  syllabica- 
tion may  be,  either  to  enable  children  to 
discover  the  sound  of  words  they  are  unac- 
quainted with,  or  to  show  the  etymology  of 
a  word,  or  to  exhibit  the  exact  pronunciation 
of  it. 

639.  When  a  child  has  made  certain  advan- 
ces in  reading,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  sound  of 
many  of  the  longer  words,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  lay  down  the  common  general  rule 
to  him,  that  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
must  go  to  the  latter  :  and  that  two  consonants 
coming  together  must  be  divided.  Farther 
than  this,  it  would  be  absurd  to  go  with  a  child  ; 
for  telling  him  that  compounds  must  be  divided 
into  their  simples,  and  that  such  consonants  as 
may  begin  a  word  may  begin  a  syllable,  requires 
a  previous  knowledge  of  words,  which  children 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ;  and  which,  if  they 
have,  makes  the  division  of  words  into  syllables 
unnecessary.  Children,  therefore,  may  be  very 
usefully  taught  the  general  rule  above  men- 
tioned, as,  in  many  cases,  it  will  lead  them  to 
the  exact  sound  of  the  word,  as  in  pro-vi-ded  : 
and  in  others,  it  will  enable  them  to  give  a 
good  guess  at  it,  as  in  de-li-cate ;  and  this  is  all 
that  can  be  expected :  for,  when  we  are  to  form 
an  unknown  compound  sound,  out  of  several 
known  simple  sounds,  (which  is  the  case  with 
children,  when  we  wish  them  to  find  out  the 
sound  of  a  word  by  spelling  it),  this,  I  say,  is 
the  only  method  that  can  be  taken. 

540.  But  an  etymological  division  of  words 
is  a  different  operation  :  it  is  the  division  of  a 
person  acquainted  with  the  whole  word,  and 
who  wishes  to  convey,  by  this  division,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  constituent  parts,  as  orllio-graphy, 
Iheo-logij,  &c. 

541.  In  the  same  manner,  a  person,  who  is 
pre-acquainted  with  the  whole  compound 
sound  of  a  word,  and  wants  to  convey  the  sound 
of  each  part  to  one  unacquainted  with  it,  must 
divide  it  into  such  partial  sounds  as,  when  put 
together  again,  will  exactly  form  the  whole,  as 
or-thog-ra-phy,  the-ol-o-gy,  &c.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  those  who  would  convey 
the  whole  sound,  by  giving  distinctly  every 
part ;  and,  when  this  is  the  object  of  syllabica- 
tion, Dr  Lowth's  rule  is  certainly  to  be  fol- 
lowed. "  The  best  and  easiest  rule,"  says  the 
learned  bishop,  "  for  dividing  the  syllables  in 
spelling,  is,  to  divide  them  as  they  are  natur- 
ally divided  in  a  right  pronunciation,  without 
regard  to  the  derivation  of  words,  or  the  possi- 


ble combination  of  consonants,  at  the  begin . 
ning  of  a  syllable."  Introduction  to  Eug. 
Grain,  page  7. 

642.  In  this  view  of  syllabication  we  consider 
it  only  as  the  picture  of  actual  pronunciation  ; 
but  may  we  not  consider  it  as  directed  likewise 
by  some  laws  of  its  own  ?  Laws  which  arise 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  enunciation,  and  the 
specific  qualities  of  the  letters?  These  laws 
certainly  direct  us  to  separate  double  conso- 
nants, and  such  as  are  uncombinable  from  the 
incoalescence  of  their  sounds  :  and  if  such  a 
separation  will  not  paint  the  true  sound  of  the 
word,  we  may  be  certain  that  such  sound  is 
unnatural,  and  has  arisen  from  caprice  :  thus 
the  words  chamber,  Oambridge,  and  cambrick, 
must  be  divided  at  the  letter  m,  and  as  this  let- 
ter, by  terminating  the  syllable  according  to 
the  settled  rules  of  pronunciation,  shortens  the 
vowel — the  general  pronunciation  given  to 
these  words  must  be  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  the  language.  Angel,* 
ancient,  danger,  manger,  and  ranger,  are  under 
the  same  predicament ;  but  the  paucity  of 
words  of  this  kind,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
general  rule,  strengthen  it.     See  Change. 

543.  By  an  induction  which  demonstrates 
the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent,  has  been  shown  the  propriety  of  uniting 
the  consonant  to  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable 
oi  demonstration,  lamentation,  propagaliu7i,  &c. 
and  thus  deciding  upon  the  quantity  of  these 
vowels,  which  are  so  uncertain  in  our  best  dic- 
tionaries ;  and  may  we  not  hope,  by  a  similar 
induction,  and  with  the  first  principles  of  lan- 
guage in  view,  to  decide  the  true,  genuine, 
and  analogical  sound  of  some  words  of  another 
kind  which  waver  between  different  pronuncia- 
tions? The  antepenultimate  accent  has  un- 
questionably a  shortening  power ;  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  penultimate 
accent  has  a  lengthening  power :  that  is,  if  our 
own  words,  and  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  of  two  syllables,  with  but  one  con- 
sonant in  the  middle,  had  been  left  to  the 
generiil  ear,  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
would  have  infallibly  lengthened  the  first 
vowel.  A  strong  presumption  of  this  arises 
from  our  pronunciation  of  all  Latin  dissylla- 
bles in  this  manner,  without  any  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  the  original  (see  Drama),  and  the 
ancient  practice  of  doubling  the  consonant 
when  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  in  the  parti- 
cipial terminations,  as  to  begin,  beginning,  to 
regret,  regretted  :  and  I  believe  it  may  be  con- 
fidently aflirmed,  that  words  of  two  syllables 
from  the  Latin,  with  but  one  consonant 
in  the  middle,  would  always  have  had  the 
first  vowel  long,  if  a  pedantic  imitation  of 
Latin  quantity  had  not  prevented  it  (see 
Drama).  Let  an  Englishman,  with  only  an 
English  education,  be  put  to  pronounce  xe;)/;^/''. 
and  he  will,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  the 
e  long,  as  in  zenith :  if  you  tell  him  the  e  is 
pronounced  short  in  the  Latin  se])hi/rus,  which 
makes  it  short  in  English,  and  he  should  happen 
to  ask  you  the  Latin  quantity  of  Uie  first  syl- 
lable of  coniick,  inirnick,  solace,  &c.  your  answer 


*  It  is  highly  probahly  thai,  in  Ben.  Jonson  's  tinae,  the  a  in  this 
word  was  pronounced  as  in  an,  since  he  classes  it  lo  show  Ilia 
short  sound  of  o  with  art,  acl,  and  afi,le.     (iraniniat. 
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would  be  a  contradiction  to  your  rule. — What 
irrefra^ably  proves  this  to  be  the  genuine  ana- 
logy ot  English  quantity,  is  the  different  quan- 
tity we  give  a  Latin  word  of  two  syllables 
when  in  the  nominative,  and  when  in  an 
oblique  case  :  thus  in  the  first  syllable  of  sidus 
and  nomen,  which  ought  to  be  long;  and  of 
miser  and  onus,  which  ought  to  be  short,  we 
equally  use  the  common  long  sound  of  the 
vowels  :  but  in  the  oblique  cases,  siperis,  nomin- 
is,  miseri,  oiteris,  &c.  we  use  quite  another 
sound,  and  that  a  short  one  :  and  this  analogy 
runs  through  the  whole  English  pronunciation' 
of  the  learned  languages  (bSS)  (635). 

.544.  But  the  small  dependance  of  the  Eng- 
lish quantity  on  that  of  the  Latin,  will  be  best 
seen  by  a  selection  of  words  of  two  syllables, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  but  one  con- 
sonant in  the  middle,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

English  dissyllables  which  have  but  one  con- 
sonant, tir  a  mule  and  a  liquid  in  the  middle,  aiul 
have  the  first  syllable  accented,  contrasted  with 
the  Latin  words  from  ivhich  they  are  derived, 
marked  ivilh  their  respective  quantities. 

Words  in  which  the  first  vowel  in  both  lan- 
guages is  long : 

mStive,  molivus, 

votive,  vulivus. 

vocal,  vocalis. 

predal,  prceda. 

regal,  regalis. 

legal,  legalis, 

flavour,  Jldvus. 

feces,  faces. 

manes,  manes. 

iris,  iris. 

crisis,      ( *«'/'/» 
L  crisis. 
gratis,         gratis. 
egress,        egressus. 
regress,    \ ''Isressus, 
°  I  regressus. 

tygress,   (  J!-"^' 
■'o        '   \  tigris. 

rebus,  rebus. 

bolus,  bolus,  b'6lus. 

precept,  irrcEcejHuni. 

plenist,  plenus. 

papist,  papa. 

climax,  climax. 

reflex  I  ^fl^^'^y 

'  \  reflerus. 
prefix,         irrafixum. 
phenix,       phcenlv. 
matrix,        matrix. 
varix,  variv. 

syrinx,     P^"7' 

natal,  nalalis. 

vital,  vitalis. 

naval,  navalis. 

rival,  rtvalis. 

oval,  ovnlis. 

idol,  Idolum. 

grecism,  grcecismus. 

pagan,  jtdganus. 

omen,  omen. 

siren,  siren. 


pica, 
drama, 

libra, 

hydra, 

era, 

strata, 

icon, 

stipend, 

Dotice, 

penal, 

llnal, 

spinal, 

trinal, 

horal, 

Ihoral, 

floral, 

nasal, 

fatal, 

fragrance,y7-agro. 

licence,      licenlia. 

credence,  credentia. 

female,      foemina. 

cedilis. 
felinus. 

rasura. 


pica. 

drama. 
f  labra, 
\  labra. 

hydra. 

cera, 

strata. 

stlpendium, 
nolilia. 
poenalis. 
Jinalis. 
sjnnalis. 
trinus. 
hora, 
thora. 
Jloralis. 
ncisus. 
fidtalis. 


cdile, 

feline, 

rasure, 

fibre. 


ifibra. 


Iftbru, 
(  7tielrum, 
\  mStrum. 


metra, 

nature,  ndlura. 

placate,  placatus. 

primate,  jirimatus. 

climate,  ctima, 

librate,  libratus. 
vibro, 
vibro. 

private,  privattis. 

Cerate,  ceratus. 

finite,  finitus. 

levite,  levila. 

native,  nalivus. 


vibrate. 


.{: 


siphon, 

colon, 

demon, 

halo, 

solo, 

tyro, 

solar, 

lazar, 

sober, 

ether, 

oker, 

mimer, 

caper, 

viper, 

pretor, 

limous, 

spinous, 

vinous. 


{<ri<p«t, 
siphoiu 

(  xaXt,, 

\  colon. 

damon. 

halo. 

solo. 

tiro. 

Solaris. 

lazarus. 

sobrius. 
f  I'lgris, 
\  tigris. 

cBther. 

mimns. 

capjjares. 

vipera. 

preetor. 

liinosus. 

sjnnosus. 

vinosus. 


crebrous,    crSber. 
fetus,        Jaetus, 


edict, 
secret, 

fibre, 


Sdiclvm. 
secret  us, 
f  rUrra, 
\  ftbru. 
fragrant,  Jrdgrans. 
cogent,       cogent. 
moment,    momentum. 
ponent,       \idnens. 
digest,sub.  dlgeslus. 

reflux. 


trophy, 

chely, 
spiny, 
chary, 
query, 
glory, 
story. 


{refluxus, 
r^uxus. 
{trojihCEum, 
tr'SphcEum. 
chele. 
sjnna. 
cams, 
quare. 
gloria. 
,      hisioria. 


Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  short  in 
both  languages : 


magic, 

tragic, 

sabine, 

famine, 

logic, 

colic, 

chronic, 

lyric, 

rabid, 

acid, 

placid, 

rigid, 

calid, 

valid, 

gelid, 

olid, 

solid, 

timid, 

rapid, 

sapid, 

vapid, 

tepid, 

nitid, 

second, 

decade, 

method, 

palace, 

amice, 

chalice, 

malice, 

anise, 

image, 

refuge, 

adage, 

aloe, 

gracile, 

docile, 

agile, 

fragile, 

febrile, 

globule, 

macule, 

platane, 

basil, 

cJivil, 

devil. 


ma  "tens, 
trdgicus. 
sdbini. 
fames, 
logictt. 
colicus. 
chronicus. 
lyricus, 
rabidus, 
dcidus. 
plucidus. 
rigidus. 
cdlidus. 
validus. 
gelidus. 
olidus. 
solidus. 
ttmidus. 
rapidus. 
sdpidus. 
vdpidus. 
t^pidus. 
nilidus. 
secnndus. 
decas. 
mSthodtis. 
pdlatium. 
amictus. 
cdlix. 
mdiilia. 
anisum. 
imago, 
refitgium. 
ddagium. 
aloe, 
gracilis, 
docilis. 
agilis. 
frdgUis. 

{febrilis. 
febrilis. 
globulus 
macula, 
plutanus. 
bdsilicum, 
cdvillor. 
duibolus. 


atom, 

sophism, 

minum, 

alum, 

ebon, 

platin, 

robin, 

cumin, 

latin, 

cavin, 

savin, 

rapine, 

patine, 

tribune, 

stature, 

refuse, 

palate, 

senate, 

agate, 

tribute, 

minute, 

statute, 

value, 

statue, 

monarch, 

stomach, 

epoch, 

polish, 

famish, 

perish, 

parish, 

ravish, 

Corinth, 

epick, 

tonick, 

coiiick, 

topick, 

tropick, 

cyiiick, 

st^tick, 

critick, 

metal, 

rebel, 

model, 

camel, 

chapel, 

novel, 


dtomus. 
sophisma. 
minus, 
dlumen. 
ibenus. 
platina. 
rubicula. 
cumimini. 
latinus. 
cdvea. 
saliina. 
rapina. 
patina, 
tribunus. 
stdtura. 
refusus. 
piUalum. 
sSimtus. 
achates, 
tribulio. 
minutus. 
St  a  tutus, 
valor, 
statu  a. 
niinarcha. 
st'imachus. 
ep^cha. 
polilus. 
James, 
phio. 
pdrochia. 
rdpio. 
c'&rinthus. 
^picus. 
linicus. 
c'6nicus. 
topicus. 
tropicus, 
cynicus. 
sluticus. 
cnlicus. 
metallum. 
rebello. 
modulus, 
cdmeliis. 
cdjiella. 
novetlus. 
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slgil, 

vigil, 

steril, 

ngoiir, 

valour, 

colour, 

tenor, 

dolour, 

honour, 

aloes, 

relict, 

prophet, 

comet, 

planet, 

tenet, 

tapet, 

habit, 

column, 

dragon, 

cunon, 

cavern, 

tavern. 


tumid, 

coma, 

quota, 

tripod, 

sequence, 

cadence, 

silence, 

mSnadc, 

trochee, 

satire, 

vacate, 

cavate, 

dative, 

triumph, 

focal, 

local, 

gregal, 

ch5ral, 

nival, 

label, 

libel, 

serum, 

forum, 

lapis, 

basis, 

phasis, 

schesis, 

thesis, 

tripos, 

focus, 

crocus, 

modus, 

genus, 

sinus, 

garous, 

scabrous, 

notus, 

cpact, 

satan, 

hymen, 

trident, 

trlgon, 

negro, 

hero, 

polar, 
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st^lum. 

sStum, 

sSlumus. 

vXgilia. 

vicar, 

vicarius. 

sterilis. 

scholar. 

sch'6laris. 

rigor. 

slaver. 

saliva. 

valor. 

proper. 

pr^pnus. 

c&lor. 

zephyr, 

zep/it/rus. 

tSnor. 

liquor. 

liquor. 

dolor. 

vigour, 

vigor. 

h'6nor. 

placit, 

placitum. 

aloes. 

tacit. 

tucitus. 

rSlictus. 

adit. 

dditus. 

jrroplieta. 

vomit. 

v^mo. 

c6ineta. 

merit, 

vierilum. 

plunela. 

talent. 

talent  urn. 

Ihieo. 

patent,  sub.  pateo. 

tapes. 

modest, 

m&desius. 

habitus. 

forest. 

f6restum. 

colunma. 

nSphew, 

nepos. 

draco. 

sinew. 

sinuo. 

canon. 

money. 

ndneta. 

cavertia. 

study, 

studium. 

tdberna. 

n  which  the 

same  vowel  is  long  i 

ind  short  in  L 

atin  : 

tumidus. 

paper, 

papyrus. 

c^nia. 

vapour. 

vapor. 

qiiita. 

fever 

(fehris, 
Xfehris. 

tripus. 

sequentia. 

fragor. 

fragor. 

cadens. 

rigor, 

■ngor. 

siletUium. 

ichor. 

>X"?- 

7nonas. 

achor, 

achur. 

trochaus. 

sapor. 

stipor. 

satyra. 

tepor, 

tepor, 

vaco. 

favour, 

favor. 

cava. 

labour, 

'labor. 

dutivus. 

odour. 

Mor. 

triumphus. 

tremour. 

tremor. 

focus. 

vapour. 

vapor. 

'K>calis. 

pedal. 

pMalis. 

grSgatis. 

petal, 

pStahini, 

chorus. 

recent, 

recejis. 

nivalis. 

decent. 

decens. 

labellum. 

regent, 

r^gens. 

libellus. 

client. 

cliens. 

sSrum. 

silent, 

sTIentium. 

forum. 

parent, 

parens. 

lapis. 

patent,  adj.  pdteo. 

bail's. 

latent, 

tatens. 

(pairis. 

potent. 

potens. 

I  schesis. 

gerent. 

gerens. 

vlrent, 

virens. 

Biiris,  thesis. 

frequent. 

frequens. 

tripos. 

sequent, 

sequens. 

focus. 

sacrist. 

scicer. 

cr'6cus. 

locust, 

locusta. 

niMus. 

roset, 

rosa. 

genus. 

vacant, 

vcicans. 

sinus. 

secant, 

secans. 

gar  urn. 

vagrant, 

vagus. 

scdber. 

tyrant, 

ti)r  annus. 

notus. 

blatant, 

bliilerans. 

STOCK  rai, 

natant, 

nalans. 

satan. 

phalanx, 

plalanx. 

himen. 

ai^ex, 

cipex. 

tridens. 

calix. 

calix. 

trtgon. 

helix 

6A/|. 

viger. 

pharynx 

?a;u;.|. 

heros. 

larynx, 

^a^vyl- 

]>'6laris. 

onyx. 

^ni/.r. 

Words  in  which  the  same  vowel  is  short  in 
English,  and  long  in 

civick,  civicus. 

mtmick,  mimicus. 

ethick,  ifiixn. 

tabid,  tdbidus. 

frigid,  frigidus. 

squalid,  squdlidus. 

acrid,  acer. 

arid,  dridus. 

florid,  floridus. 

rorid,  roridus. 

fetid,  falidus. 

livid,  tividus. 

vivid,  vivitlus. 

flicund,  fdcundus. 

fecund,  foecundus. 

prebend,  prcebenda. 

solace,  solatium. 

preface,  prefatio. 

pumice,  pumex. 

pSnance,  poena. 

florence,  Jlorenlia. 
province,    prdvincia. 

produce,  produclio. 

flabile,  fdbilis. 

debile,  debilis. 

granule,  grdnulum. 

promise,  prdmitlo. 

ceruse,  cerussa. 

primer,  pnniitius. 

proffer,  profero. 

river,  rlvus. 

sever,  separo. 

clamour,  clamor. 

Sthics,  iiBix-i. 

crasis,  crdsis. 

process,  processus. 

spirit,  splritus. 

traject,  trdjectus. 

project,  jrrojectus. 

product,  produclus. 

credit,  credilus. 

645.  In  this  view  of  the  Latin  and  English 

?|uantity,  we  see  how  uncertain  it  is  to  argue 
rom  the  former  to  the  latter ;  for  though  the 
Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for  placing 
the  English  accent,  as  in  words  derived  whole 
from  that  language,  as  abdomen,  acumen,  &c. 
(503)  or  preserving  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables, as  in  impudent,  elegant,  from  impurlens, 
elegans.  Sue.  (503)  yet  the  quantity  of  the 
Latin  seems  to  have  no  influence  on  that  of 
the  English.  In  words  of  two  syllables, 
where  one  consonant  comes  between  two 
vowels,  as  focus,  basis,  local,  &c.  though  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  is  short  in  Latin,  it 
is  long  in  English  ;  and  inversely,  florid,  fri- 
gid, livid,  &c,  have  the  vowels  in  the  first  syl- 
lable short,  though  these  vowels  are  long  in 
Jloridus,  frigidus,  lividus,  &c.  so  that  if  any 
thing  like  a  rule  can  be  formed,  it  is,  that 
when  a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with 
the  two  first  short,  is  anglicised  by  dropping 
the  last  syllabic  ;  we  shorten  the  first  syllable 
of  the  English  dissyllable,  unless  it  ends  with 
the  vowel  M  (535).  Thus  we  see  the  shorten- 
ing   power  of  our   English  antepenultimate 


Latin  : 

legate. 

legatus. 

granate, 

grdnatus. 

granite. 

grdnatus. 

spinach. 

splnachia. 

radish. 

radix. 

planish, 

planus. 

vanish. 

vdnesco. 

finish. 

finio. 

punish. 

pTinio, 

flourish. 

jflorio. 

nourish. 

nulrio. 

comick. 

coniicus. 

coral, 

corallium. 

moral. 

moralis. 

tramel, 

trdma. 

civil, 

civilis. 

Itnen, 

linum. 

sSven, 

septem. 

florin. 

Jldrentia. 

r^sin, 

resina. 

rosin, 

resina. 

matin 

nidlutimis. 

solemn. 

soleinnis. 

felon. 

felonia. 

m^lon, 

me'iO. 

lemons. 

Umones. 

echo, 

echo,  riX^' 

bishop, 

eplscopus. 

profit, 

projicio. 

limit, 

Cimitalio. 

spirit. 

spirilus. 

visit. 

visito. 

pedant. 

peedarwus. 

clement, 

Clemens. 

cement. 

camentu7n 

present. 

prcesens. 

protest, 

protestor. 

lily, 

lllium. 

filly. 

filia. 

very. 

verb. 

city. 

civitas. 

privy, 

prlvus. 
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accent,  v/hlch  shortens  every  antepenultimate 
vowel  but  u  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin 
words  ;  as  in  mimicus,  vividus,  &c.  and  con-- 
tinues  its  shortening  power  in  the  penultimate 
accent  of  these  words  when  anglicised  into 
niimick  and  vivid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in  dissyllables 
is  becoming  so  prevalent  in  our  language,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  its  sound  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  its  simplicity. 

It  may  be  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
take  a  view  of  such  words  as  are  either  of 
Saxon  or  French  original,  or  not  so  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  Latin,  as  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  its  quantity. 

Dissyllables  with  but  one  consonant  in  the 
middle,  having  the  first  syllable  pronounced 
long : 


sofa. 

ara. 

lilach. 

sophi. 

aga. 

bifold. 

triglyph. 

kali. 

epha. 

dotard. 

garish. 

rebeck. 

gala. 

dotage. 

zenith. 

copal. 

china. 

coping. 

cadi. 

gabel. 

navel. 

egre. 

bosom. 

gravy. 

hazel. 

cipher. 

raven. 

ivy. 

focil. 

father. 

even. 

hazy. 

evil. 

saker. 

zechin. 

nizy. 

acorn. 

oker. 

bason. 

clover. 

mason. 

stoker. 

capon. 

sizer. 

dado. 

taper. 

apron. 

nadir. 

sago. 

toper. 

iron. 

tabour. 

bravo. 

water. 

gleby. 

wiiges. 

trochar. 

waver. 

holy. 

bolis. 

polar. 

lever. 

zany. 

tophet. 

grocer. 

over. 

tiny. 

egret. 

spider. 

rigol. 

pony. 

rolant. 

cider, 
wafer. 

token, 
megrim. 

crony, 
tory. 

pilot, 
borax. 

wager. 

Dissylla 

besom, 
ales  with  bi 

misy. 

t  one  consc 

baby, 
nant  in.t 

middle,  ha 

ving  the  fi 

-St  syllable 

sronounc 

short : 

borough. 

drivel. 

flagon. 

genet. 

seraph. 

swivel. 

wagon. 

claret. 

relish. 

hovel. 

talon. 

closet. 

blemish. 

grovel. 

tenon. 

civet. 

banish. 

shovel. 

heron. 

trivet. 

damask. 

drazel. 

baron. 

rivet. 

frolick. 

manage. 

sirup. 

covet. 

medal. 

borage. 

lecher. 

fagot. 

shekel. 

visage. 

wether. 

bigot. 

amel. 

ravage. 

gather. 

jigot. 

chisel. 

savage. 

lather. 

spigot. 

gavel. 

rivage. 

rather. 

pivot. 

ephod. 

travise. 

nether. 

desart. 

hazard. 

traverse. 

hither. 

covert. 

hagard. 

refuse. 

wither. 

copist. 

dizard. 

frigate. 

thither. 

provost. 

lizard. 

sheriff. 

tither. 

gamut. 

vizard. 

travail. 

other. 

shadow. 

wizard. 

peril. 

mother. 

widow. 

bodice. 

venom. 

smother. 

honey. 

balance. 

woman. 

pother. 

comely. 

valance. 

riven. 

siker. 

many. 

damage. 

sloven. 

clever. 

cony. 

homage. 

oven. 

never. 

bury. 

gravel. 

satin. 

quiver. 

busy. 

bevil. 

baven. 

cover. 

bevy. 

level. 

ravin. 

hover. 

levy. 

revel. 

spavin. 

manor. 

tivy. 

snivel. 

plevin. 

caract. 

privv. 

rival. 

covin. 

valet. 

pity." 

j      From  the  perusal  of  this  selection  we  see  a 
I  great  majority  of  words  where  the  first  vowel 
is  sounded  short,  and  therefore,  to  some  in- 
spectors,  it   may  seem    improbable   that  the 
original  tendency  of  our  Saxon  language  was 
[  to  the  longquantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel. 
I  But,  as  Mr  Nares  very  judiciously  observes, 
"the  rule  is    sufficiently   general  to  be  ad- 
j  mitted,  and  is  undoubtedly  founded   in   the 
I  nature  of  our  pronunciation  ;"  for  which  he 
i  quotes  Dr  Wallis,  who  says,  "  Haec  videtur 
genuina  linguae  nostra  ratio  antiqua."     Ele- 
ments of  Orthoepy,  page  225. 

646.  Those  who  have  made  the  progress  of 
languages  their  study,  will  observe,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  the  broad  sounds  of  vowels  change 
to  the  slender,*  the  difficult  consonants  to 
the  easier,  and  the  long  vowels  to  short 
ones.  This,  it  is  imagined,  will  be  found  to 
be  true  in  all  languages,  as  well  as  our  own  ; 
and  such  alteration  seems  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  of  society.  The  next  object 
to  understanding  a  language  being  despatch,' 
it  is  no  wonder  that  short  sounds  have  been 
encroaching  on  us,  and  depriving  us  of  the 
tune  of  our  words  for  the  sake  of  saving  time. 
This  is  apparent  in  the  abbreviation  of  simples 
when  compounded,  as  in  knowledge,  sliepheid, 
&c.  (518)  but  as  it  is  the  business  of  art  to 
correct  and  regulate  the  eccentricities  of  na- 
ture and  the  excesses  of  custom,  it  should  be 
the  care  of  every  philosophick  grammarian  to 
keep  his  eye  upon  the  original  genius  and 
general  scope  of  his  language,  and  to  suffer 
custom  to  depart  as  little  from  them  as  pos- 
sible. But  although  no  inconsistency  or  want 
of  analogy  can  alter  any  pronunciation  which 
is  once  acknowledged  and  settled,  yet,  when 
a  pronunciation  is  wavering,  conyistency, 
analogy,  and  general  principles,  ought  to 
decide  against  a  great  majority  of  mere  fashion 
and  caprice. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
accent  and  quantity  of  the  learned  languages 
and  our  own  ;  and  to  rescue  a  plain  English- 
man (who,  as  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Shak- 
speare,  has  little  Latin  and  less  Greek)  from 
the  supercilious  criticism  of  those  Greeklings 
and  Latinit.isJ;ers,  who  are  often  remarkably 
ignorant  of  their  own  language,  and  yet  fre- 
quently decide  upon  its  accent  and  quantity, 
.because  they  have  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  the  question  turns  upon  the  accent 
of  an  English  word,  the  Latin  word  it  is  de- 
rived from  is  immediately  produced,  and  sen- 
tence passed  without  appeal ;  and  yet  if 
the  Englishman  were  to  ask  the  rule  upon 
which  this  decision  is  founded,  the  scholar 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  at  a  loss  to  tell 
him.  Has  every  English  word,  he  might 
say,  the  same  accent  as  the  Latin  word  from 
which  it  is  derived  ?     This  the  scholar  could 


..*AIioqui,  pro  usu,  abusus  et  inveteratus  error  nobis  obtru- 
deretur.  Glim  enim  pro  tnutatione  sonorum  mutabaiilur  et 
literfe:  et  si  quando  consuetudo  aliqiiid  mutasset,  seribendi 
quoque  modus  statim  variabatur.  Unde  quum  apud  £nniiinR 
et  Plautum  Sont  et  Servos  diceretur  et  scribereiur,  postea  inui- 
tis  aurium  deliciis  o  vocali  rejecta,  quod  vastus  illius  videretur 
Bonus,  u  litera  substituta  est>  et  sono  expressa ;  ita  ut  eorun) 
loco  Sunt  et  Servus  prolatum  et  scriptuin  sit.  Adolpbi  Me- 
kerchi  Bru^cnsis  De  Vet.  et  Rect.  Pronun.  Linguae  Grwctr 
itarlu:>. 
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not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  the  least  recol- 
lection would  tell  him  that  parsimony,  acritno- 
ny,  &c.  cannot  be  accented  after  the  Latin 
jHirsinionia,  acrimonia,  &c.  as  the  Latin  is 
never  accented  higher  than  the  antepenul- 
timate. But  perhaps  the  English  word  is 
adopted  whole  from  the  Latin.  Here  is  un- 
doubtedly a  fair  pretence  for  pronouncing  it 
with  the  Latin  accent;  and  yet  we  see  how 
many  exceptions  there  are  to  this  rule.  (See 
No.  603,  b.)  Or  perhaps  the  Latin  word, 
_ though  anglicised,  retains  the  same  number 
of  syllables.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be 
a  general  rule  for  preserving  the  Latin  ac- 
cent, but  so  general  as  to  be  neglected  in  a 
thousand  instances.  (See  No.  503,  f,  g,  li,i, 
k.)  But  if  the  scholar,  as  is  often  the  case, 
huddles  quantity  and  accent  together,  and 
infers  the  English  quaiUily  from  the  La- 
tin; the  English  scholar  needs  only  to  refer 
him  to  the  selections  here  given  (No.  544,  .iid) 
to  show  the  inanity  of  such  a  plea.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  I  flatter  myself  that  men  of 
learning  will  be  gratified  to  see  the  subject  in 
a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  exhibited;  and  the  plain  Eng- 
lish scholar  will  be  indebted  to  me  for  giving 
him  as  clear  and  distinct  an  idea  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent 
and  quantity,  and  the  accent  and  quantity  of 
his  native  tongue,  as  if  he  had  Homer  and 
Horace  by  heart;  and  for  placing  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  those  pert  minor  criticks,  who 
are  constantly  insulting  him  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  dead  languages, 

Oj'tlie  quantity  of  the  Unaccented  Vowels  not  in 
tlie  same  Syllable  with  Consonants, 

547.  Accented  syllables,  as  we  have  before 
observed  (179),  are  so  strongly  marked  as  to 
be  easily  comprehended  when  they  are  once 
settled  by  custom  or  analogy  ;  but  those  imme- 
diately before  or  after  the  accent  are  in  a  state 
oFimcertainty,  which  some  of  our  best  judges 
find  themselves  unable  to  remove.  Some  gram- 
marians have  called  all  the  open  vowels  before 
or  after  the  accent  short,  though  the  ear  so 
evidently  dictates  to  the  contrary  in  the  w  in 
utility,  the  o  in  obedience,  &c.  Some  have 
saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  farther  search 
by  comprehending  these  vowels  under  the  epi- 
thet obscure :  nay,  so  unfixed  do  the  sounds 
of  these  vowels  seem,  that  Dr  Kenrick,  whose 
Jiketorical  DiclioJiary  shows  he  was  possessed 
of  very  great  philological  abilities,  seems  as 
much  at  a  loss  about  them  as  the  meanest  gram- 
marian in  the  kingdom ;  for  when  he  comes  to 
mark  the  sound  of  the  vowel  o  in  the  first  syl- 
lable of  a  series  of  words  with  the  accent  on 
the  second,  he  makes  the  o  in  jrronudge,  propel, 
and  prolix,  long,  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  and  the 
same  letter  in  proboscis,  proceed,  and  procedure, 
short.  Dominion,  domeslick,  donation,  and  do- 
main, are  marked  as  if  pronounced  dom-inion, 
dom-estic,  don-ation,  and  dom-ain,  with  the  o 
short ;  while  the  first  of  docility,  potential, 
and  7nonoto7iy,  have  the  o  marked  long,  as 
ill  donor,  potent,  and  modish  ;  though  it  is  cer- 
tain to  a  demonstration,  that  the  etymology, 
decent,  and  letters,  being  the  same,  the  same 
sound  must  be  prciduced,  unless  where  custom 
has    precisely  marked  a   difference;  and   that 


the  first  syllables  of  promulge,  propel,  and  pro~ 
lix,  and  those  of  jrroboscis,  proceed,  and  proce- 
dure, have  no  such  difference,  seems  too  evi- 
dent to  need  proof.* 

648.  1  know  it  may  be  demanded  with  great 
plausibility,  how  do  i  know  that  there  is  not 
this  very  inconsistency  in  custom  itself  ?  What 
right  have  1  to  suppose  that  custom  is  not  as 
vague  and  capricious  in  these  syllables  as  in 
those  under  the  accent?  To  which  1  answer  : 
if  custom  has  determined  the  sound  of  these 
vowels,  the  dispute  is  at  an  end.  1  implicitly 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  ;  but  if  professors  of 
the  art  disagree  in  their  opinions,  it  is  a  shrewd 
sign  that  custom  is  not  altogether  so  clear  in  its 
sentence  ;  and  I  must  insist  on  recurring  to 
principles  till  custom  has  unequivocally  de- 
cided. 

649.  Every  vowel  that  is  neither  shortened 
by  the  accent,  nor  succeeded  by  a  double  con- 
sonant, naturally  terminates  a  syllable  ;  and 
this  terminating  vowel,  though  not  so  properly 
long  as  if  the  accent  were  on  it,  would  be 
very  improperly  termed  shon,  if  by  short,  as  is 
often  the  case,  be  meant  shut  (65).  According 
to  this  idea  of  syllabication,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  word  opinion  would  fall  into  three  distinct 
parts,  and  every  part  be  terminated  by  a  con- 
sonant but  the  first,  thus,  o-pin-ion. 

650.  But  It  may  be  demanded,  what  reason 
is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  for  dividing 
the  word  in  this  manner,  rather  than  intoo/)- 
in-ion,  where  a  consonant  ends  every  syllable  ? 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  delicacy,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  prove  what  is  right,  by  first 
proving  what  is  wrong.  Every  ear  would  be 
hurt,  ifthe  first  syllable  of  opinion  and  opulence 
were  pronounced  exactly  alike,  op-in-ion  would 
be  as  different  from  o-pin-ion,  as  opu-lence  ft"ora 
op-u-lence,  and  consequently  a  different  sylla- 
bication ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  as  opulence  is 
rightly  divided  into  op-u-lence,  opinion  must  be 
divided  into  o-pin-ion  ;  that  is,  the  o  must  be  ne- 
cessarily separated  from  the  ;;,  as  in  o-pen  ;  for, 
as  was  before  observed,  every  vowel  pronounc- 
ed alone  has  its  open  sound,  as  nothing  but  its 
junction  with  a  consonant  can  shut  it,  and  con- 
sequently unaccented  vowels  not  necessarily 
joined  to  a  consonant  are  always  open  :  there- 
fore, without  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
pronunciation,  opinion  must  necessarily  be  di- 
vided into  o-pin-iun,  and  not  op-in-ion,  and  the 
0  pronounced  as  in  the  word  ojxn,  and  not  as  in 
opulence :  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

651.  If  these  reasons  be  valid  with  respect  to 
the  vowel  in  question,  they  have  the  same  force 
with  respect  to  every  other  vowel,  not  shut  by 
a  consonant,  throughout  the  language,  That 
the  vowels  in  this  situation  are  actually  open, 
we  may  easily  perceive  by  observing  that    owel. 


•  I  am  aware  that  this  in^nious  writer  seems  to  avoid  this  in- 
consistency, by  premising,  m  his  Rhetorical  Grammar,  pa|^  43, 
that  he  has  sometimes  marked  the  o  in  words  beginning  with  a 
preposition  with  the  oratorial,  and  sometimes  with  the  colloquial 
pronimciation  :  thus,  ineommune,  communicate^  Sic.  the  oratorial 
sound  is'  given  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  common,  while  the  col- 
loquial sound  changes  the  o  into  ti,  as  if  the  words  were  written 
cummune,.cummutticale,  &c.  but  the  distinction  m  these  examples 
does  not  touch  the  point;  here  there  is  a  change  only  of  one  short 
sound  for  another,  an'd  not  any  promis»uous  use  of  a  long  and 
sliort,  or  open  and  sliut  sound  of  the  same  letter.  Dr  Kennck 
himself,  when  he  marks  the  g  in  probotcis,  proceed,  and  procedure, 
does  not  adopt  the  short  u,  a»  he  does  in  commune,  commumcmlt, 
&c.  nor  is  he  aware  of  the  essential  diffeience  with  rcs|>eti  to  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel,  in  the  double  consonant  m  one  set  of  words, 
and  the  single  one  in  the  other. 
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tvhich,  from  its  diphthongal  and  semiconsonant 
sound,  is  less  liable  to  sutt'er  by  obscure  pro- 
nunciation than  any  other.  The  letter  u,  in 
this  situation,  always  preserves  itself  full  and 
open,  as  we  may  observe  in  utilUy,  lucubration, 
&c.  The  o,  the  most  open  of  all  the  simple 
vowels,  has  the  same  tendency  in  obedience, 
opaque,  posilio7i,  &c.  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of 
event,  in  the  second  of  delegate,  the  first  and 
third  of  evangelist,  in  the  second  oi gayety,  nice- 
ty, &c.  the  a  in  the  first  of  abate,  and  the  second 
oi' probable,  &c.  and  the  i  in  nullity.  This  un- 
accented letter  being  no  more  than  e,  and  this 
sound,  when  long,  corresponding  exactly  with 
its  short  sound  (which  is  not  the  case  with  any 
of  the  other  vowels,  65,  66)  the  difference  be- 
tween the  long  and  short,  or  open  and  shut 
sound  of  this  letter,  is  less  perceptible  than  in 
any  other  :  yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  a 
delicate  pronunciation  evidently  leaves  it  open 
when  unaccented  in  indivisibility,  as  this  word 
would  not  be  jusOy  pronounced  if  the  i  in  every 
syllable  were  closed  by  a  consonant,  as  if  divid- 
ed into  in-div-is-ib-U-it-y ;  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  syllables  would,  indeed,  be  justly  pro- 
nounced according  to  this  division,  as  these 
have  all  accentual  force,  which  shuts  this  vowel, 
and  joins  it  to  the  succeeding  consonant  j  but 
in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  syllables,  there 
is  no  such  force,  and  consequently  it  must  re- 
main open  and  unconnected  with  the  conso- 
nant :  though,  as  was  before  observed,  the  long 
and  short  sound  of  this  vowel  are  so  near  each 
other,  that  the  difference  is  less  perceived  than 

^  in  the  rest.  Every  ear  would  be  displeased  at 
Buch  a  pronunciation  as  is  indicated  by  lU-til- 
\t-y,  luc-cub-bration,  op-pin-ion,  pos-ition,  ev- 

'venl,  ev-van-gel-list,ab-bate,  prob-bab-ble,&c.  but 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  the  vowels 
out  of  the  stress  ought  to  be  kept  open  in  these 
words,  the  slender  i  must  be  kept  open  in  the 
same  situation  in  the  word  in-di-vis-i-bU-i-ty, 
and  every  similar  word  in  the  language*. 

652.  From  all  this  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  custom  adopted  by  the  ancients  and 
moderns  of  joining  the  single  consonant  to  the 
latter  vowel  in  syllabication,  when  investigat- 
ing the  unknown  sound  of  a  word,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  reason  and  good  sense  :  that  the  only 
reason  why  vowels  are  short  and  shut,  is  their 
junction  with  a  consonant ;  so  those  that  are 
not  joined  to  consonants,  when  we  are  not 
speaking  metrically,  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
short  or  shut :  and  that  as  all  accented  vowels, 
when  final  or  pronounced  alone,  have  their 
open  sound,  so  those  vowels  that  are  alone,  or 
final  in  a  syllable,  must  necessarily  retain  their 
open  sound  likewise,  as  nothing  but  uniting 
nslantaiieously  with  the  succeeding  consonant 
can  shut  them  :  and  though  nothing  but  a  de- 
licate ear  will  direct  us  to  the  degree  of  open- 
ness with  which  we  must  pronounce  the  first 
unaccented  o  in  docility,  domestick,  potential,  pro. 


"  It  is  plain  that  Mr  Sheridan  considered  the  unaccented  vowel 
I,  whether  ending  a  syllable,  or  joined  to  the  succeeding  conso. 
nant,  as  standing  for  the  same  sound ;  for  we  see  him  sometimes 
making  use  of  one  division,  and  sometimes  of  another:  thus  he 
divides  the  word  (U-rtr-si-ly  with  the  >  terminating  the  penulti- 
mate syllable,  and  u-ni-vtr-tit-y  with  the  same  i  united  to  the  con- 
•onant.  The  same  variety  takes  place  in  the  words  di-vU-i-bil-i. 
t  and  in-rfi-tuj-i-W/ i/.v,  while  Dr  Kenrick  divides  all  words  of 
Ihu  tciminauon  regularly  in  the  former  manner. 


ceed,  monaslick,  monotony,  &c.  we  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  exactly  under  the  same  pre- 
dicament, with  respect  to  sound,  in  all  these 
words :  and  as  they  can  never  be  pronounced 
short  and  shut,  as  if  written  dossility,  dommes- 
tick,  &c.  without  hurting  the  dullest  ear  ;  so  the 
e  in  event,  evangelist,  &c.  and  the  i  in  the  third 
syllable  of  utility,  and  in  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth  of  indivisibility,  can  never  be  sounded  as  if 
joined  to  the  consonant,  without  offending  every 
delicate  ear,  and  overturning  the  first  principles 
of  pronunciation. 

553.  The  only  considerable  exception  to  this 
general  rule  of  syllabication,  which  determinfs 
the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  is  when  it 
succeeds  the  accent,  and  is  followed  by  r,  as  in 
literal,  general,  misery,  &c.  which  can  never  be 
pronounced  lit-e-ral,  gen-er-al,  mis-e-ry,  &c. 
without  the  appearance  of  affectation.  In  this 
situation  we  find  the  r  corrupt  the  sound  of  the " 
e,  as  it  does  that  of  every  other  vowel  when  in 
a  final  unaccented  syllable.  For  this  conso- 
nant being  nothing  more  than  a  jar,  it  un- 
avoidably mixes  with  the  e  in  this  situation,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  obscure  sound  of  short  u 
(418),  a  sound  to  which  the  other  unaccented 
vowels  before  r  have  sometimes  so  evident  a 
tendency. 

65 4.  An  obscure  idea  of  the  principles  of 
syllabication  just  laid  down,  and  the  contra- 
diction to  them  perceived  in  this  exception,  has 
made  most  of  our  orthijepists  extremely  waver- 
ing and  uncertain  in  their  division  of  words  into 
syllables,  when  the  unaccented  e  has  preceded 
r,  where  we  not  only  find  them  differing  from 
each  other,  but  sometimes  even  from  them- 
selves : 


miz-tir-ubt, 

miz-zur-y, 

sur-dzhurt/, 

tor-cer-.v 

rob-bur-y, 

fire-jfr-y, 

tlave-er-y, 

bra-vu-ry, 
cook-er-y, 
Took-ur-y, 
im-midzh-ryt 
jium-mtir-y, 
mwm-mur-y, 
mUT-der-vrf 
muT'dur-us, 
fine-ur-y, 
gun-mr-y, 
dan-je-rni, 

VQ-tif-tT-lit, 

,om-nif-fer-u, 

in-nwmur-xuy 

proi-prT-u$j 

ut-tUT-rb'i 
wi-ut-ter-eblf 


for-ge-ry, 
sla-ve-ryt 
Ara'i-M-ry, 


tor-ce-ry, 
rob-ber-t/f 
for-fie-Ty, 
sla-ve-rt/, 
kna-ve-rt/t 
bra-ve-rt/, 
cook-e-ry, 
rook-e-ry, 
im-a-ner-t/j 
Jlum-ma-ry, 
mitm-me-ry, 
mur-der-ery 
mur-d(r-out, 

, ft-^-rUf 

gun-Tier-y,  gun-nt-ry, 

dan-ffer-ouSy        dan-ger-ousf 
vo-cif-e-roiiSj       vo'Cif-er-ousy 
tom-Tii/'e-roiUf    som-nif-er'Utu 
nu-me-roiu,  nu-me-rouSf 


prot-pet'Ous, 
un-proi'per-ow 
ut-ter-a'blfff 
un-ut-teT-a'ble, 


rook- 

"-y. 

tm-a 

■ii"-yt 

ftum 

mtry. 

mum 

-nter-y. 

mu-er-a-bte. 

mu-e-ry. 

surg-e-ry. 

aor-cr-ry. 

rob-be-ry. 

forg-e-iy. 

ua-ve-T:,. 

knav-e-ry. 

brav-e'ry, 

cook-e-ry, 

rook-e-ry, 

flam-mer-y 
mum-me-ry. 
mur-der-er* 
muf'der-out, 
Jine-ry. 
gun-ne-ry 
tktng-er-ous, 

toTifniJ-er'Out. 
nu'jne-roiu. 
in-nu-me-rous, 
prut-per-out, 
!,  un-pri>fpfT'OU$, 
ul-ler-a-bte, 
un-ut-ler-a-bte. 


555.  I  have  been  the  more  copious  in  my 
collection  of  these  varieties,  that  1  might  not 
appear  to  have  taken  the  advantage  of  any  over- 
sight or  mistake  of  the  press :  nor  is  it  any 
wonder  when  the  principles  of  syllabication  so 
strongly  incline  us  to  leave  the  vowel  e,  like 
the  other  vowels,  open  before  a  single  conso- 
nant ;  and  the  ear  so  decidedly  tells  us,  that 
this  letter  is  not.always  open  when  preceded 
by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  r,  it  is  no  won- 
der, 1  say,  that  a  writer  should  be  perplexed, 
and  that  he  should  sometimes  incline  to  one 
side,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  1  am  conscious 
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OF  THE  QUANTITY  OF  UNACCENTED  VOWELS. 


1  have  not  always  been  free  from  this  inconsis- 
tency myself.  The  examples  therefore  which 
1  have  selected,  will,  I  hope,  fully  justify  me  in 
the  syllabication  1  have  adopted  ;  whioh  is,  that 
of  sometimes  separating  the  e  from  the  r  in  this 
situation,  and  sometimes  not.  When  solemn 
and  deliberate  speakino;  has  seemed  to  admit 
of  lengthening  the  e,  I  have  sometimes  made 
it  end  the  syllable  ;  when  this  was  not  the  case, 
I  have  sometimes  joined  it  to  the  r  .•  thus, 
as  e  in  the  penultimate  syllable  of  incarcerate, 
reverberate^  &c.  seems,  in  solemn  speaking,  to 
admit  of  a  small  degree  of  length  and  distinct- 
ness, it  ends  a  syllable  ;  but  as  no  solemnity  of 
pronunciation  seems  to  admit  of  the  same 
length  and  openness  of  the  e  in  tolerate,  delibe- 
rate, &c.  it  is  united  with  r,  and  sounded  in  the 
notation  by  short  u.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
carefully  observed,  that  though  the  e  in  this  si- 
tuation is  sometimes  separated  from  the  r,  there 
is  no  speaking,  however  deliberate  and  solemn, 
that  will  not  admit  of  uniting  it  to  r,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  like  short  u,  without  offending  the 
nicest  and  most  critical  ear. 

556.  It  must  also  be  noted,  that  this  altera- 
tion of  the  sound  of  e  before  r  is  only  when  it 
follows  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary 
(522)  (530)  :  for  when  it  is  in  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word,  though  unaccented,  it  keeps  its  true 
sound  :  thus,  though  the  e  is  pronounced  like 
u  in  alter,  alteration,  &c.  yet  in  jier/ection,  ter- 
rifick,  &c.  this  letter  is  as  pure  as  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it  in  perfect,  terrible,  &c. 

557.  Something  like  a  corruption  of  the 
sound  of  unaccented  e  before  r  we  may  perceive 
in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  o 
in  the  same  situation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
our  best  orthijepists  differ  in  their  notation  of  this 
letter:  thus  memori/,  memorable,  immenwrable, 
viemorahli/,  memorize,  have  the  o  pronounced 
like  short  u  by  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Scott ;  and 
memorandum,  with  the  o,  asin  open ;  while  Dr 
Keiirick  gives  the  o  in  all  these  words  the  sound 
it  has  in  the  conjunction  or.     Mr   Sheridan  ' 


marks  the  unaccented  o  in  cor}ioral,  corjtorale, 
and  corjMration,  like  the  o  in  open  ;  but  Mr 
Scott  pronounces  this  o  in  corporal,  corporate, 
add  corporation,  like  short  u,  and  the  same  let- 
ter in  incorporate  and  incorporation  like  IMr 
Sheridan ;  and  Dr  Kenrick,  like  the  o  in  the 
former  instances.  Mr  Sheridan  and  INIr  Scott 
are  uniform  in  their  pronunciation  of  the  same 
vowel  like  short  u  in  armour,  ai-morer,  armori/ 
pilloiy,  suasori/,  persuasory,  allegori/,  compulsnn/ 
cursory,  and  predatory,  while  t>r  Kenrick  pro- 
nounces the  o  in  armowr  and  wrwion/ like  the  oin 
opeJi,  and  the  same  letter  in  pillory,  allegory,  and 
cursory,  like  the  o  in  or,  nor,  &c.  This  diversity, 
among  good  judges,  can  arise  from  nothing  but 
the  same  uncertainty  of  the  sound  of  this  lettei 
that  we  have  just  observed  of  the  e ;  but  if  we 
narrowly  watch  our  pronunciation,  we  siiall 
find  that  the  unaccented  o  may  be  opened  and 
lengthened,  in  deliberate-  speaking,  without 
hurting  the  ear,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  e ;  and  this  has  induced  me  generally  to 
separate  the  o  from  the  succeeding  r,  when  im- 
mediately following  the  accent ;  though  I  am 
sensible  that  the  rapidity  of  colloquial  speaking 
often  reduces  it  to  short  m  without  offend- 
ing the  ear :  but  when  the  o  is  removed  more 
than  one  syllable  from  the  accent,  the  most  de- 
liberate speaking  generally  lets  it  slide  into  the 
other  vowel :  for  which  reason  I  have  commonly 
marked  it  in  this  manner.     See  Command. 

558.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  some  of  my 
readers,  that  too  much  time  has  been  spent  up- 
on these  nice  distinctions  of  sound,  in  which 
judges  themselves  are  found  to  disagree  ;  but 
when  we  consider  how  many  syllables  in  the  lan- 
guage are  unaccented,  and  that  these  syllables 
are  those  in  which  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the 
pronunciation  of  natives  consists ;  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  necessity  of  having  as  distinct  and 
permanent  sounds  as  possible,  to  which  we  may 
refer  these  fleeting  and  evanescent  ones,  we 
shall  not  look  upon  an  attempt  to  arrest  and 
nivestigate  them  as  a  useless  part  of  philology. 


559.  A  TABLE  of  the  SIMPLE  a7id  DIPHTHONGAL  VOWELS  referred 

to  by  the  Figures  over  the  Letters  in  this  Dictionary. 


ENGLISH    SOUNDS.  FRENCH    SOUNDS. 

1.  a.  The  long  slender  English  a,  as  in  fate,  paper,  &c.  73 e  m  fee^  epee. 

2.  a.  The  long  Italian  a,  as  in  fAr,  fa-ther,  pa-pa,  mam-mS,  77 a  in  fable,  rable. 

3.  a.  The  broad  German  a,  as  in  fall,  wall,  wa-ter,  83 d  in  age,  Chalons. 

4-.  it.  The  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  as  in  fit,  mit,  mar-ry,  81 a  in  fat,  matin, 

1.  e.     The  long  e,  as  in  m^,  h^re,  md-tre,  m^-dium,  93 i  in  mitre,  epitre. 

2.  k     The  short  e,  as  in  mit,  lU,  g^t,  95 e  in  ineiie,  netle. 

1.  !.      The  long  diphthongal  t,  as  in  pine,  tLtle,  105 a?  in  laique,  naif. 

2.  I.      The  short  simple  i,  as  in  pin,  tlt-tle,  107 i  in  iiine,  litre.. 

1.  A.  The  long  open  o,  as  in  no,  note,  no-tice,  162 ." o  in  globe,  lobe. 

2.  6.  The  long  close  o,  as  in  move,  prove,  164i ou  in  mouvoir,  pouvoir. 

3.  o.  The  long  broad  o,  as  in  n6r,  for,  or;  like  the  broad  a,  107 o  in  or, fur,  encor. 

4.  5.  The  short  broad  a,  as  in  nfit,  li5t,  got,  163 o  in  hotte,  coile. 

1.  fi.     The  long  diphthongal  u,  as  in  tube,  cu-pid,  171 iou  in  Cioutat,  chiourme. 

2.  &.     The  short  simple  u,  as  in  t&b,  cup,  s&p,  172 eu  in  neuf,  veuf. 

3.  u.     The  middle  or  obtuse  u,  as  in  bull,  full,  pull,  173 ou  in  boule,  foule,  poule. 

6i.     The  long  broad  o,  and  the  short  i,  as  in  oil,  299 oi  in  cycloule,  heroiqne. 

ou.     The  long  broad  6,  and  the  middle  obtuse  u,  as  in  thSu,  pound,  313  ....aou  in  Aout. 

Th.   The  acute  or  sharp  th,  as  in  think,  thin,  466. 

Th.   The  grave  or  flat  th,  as  in  thIs,  inat,  41.  50.  469. 

560.   ^Vhen  G  is  printed  in  the  Roman  character,  it  has  its  hard  sound  in  get,  gone,  &c. 

f-9sgo,  give,  geese,  &c.  when  it  has  its  soft  sound,  it  is  spelled  in  the  notation  by  the  conso- 

^  nan.t  J,  as  giant,  ginger,  ji-ant,  jin-ger.     The  same  may  be  observed  of  <S  .•  the  Roman 

•  character  denotes  its  hard  sound  in  sin,  sun,  &c.,  as  so,  sit,  sense,  &c.  its  soft  sound  is 

fipelled  by  z,  as  rose,  raise,  &c.  roze,  raze,  &c. 


1^"  In  the  course  of  a  critical  investigation  of  the  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  fore- 
going principles,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  of  any  difficulty  or  diversity  of  sound  which  has 
not  been  noticed,  and  the  true  pronunciation,  with  the  reasons  and  authorities  for  it, 
pointed  out ;  so  that  if  the  inspector  should  not  meet  with  sufficient  information  in  the 
Dictionary  under  the  word,  let  him  consult  the  Principles  under  the  vowel,  diphthong,  or 
consonant,  he  wishes  to  be  explained,  and  it  is  highly  probable  he  will  meet  with  the  satis- 
faction he  requires.  Thus  to  know  something  more  concerning  the  g,  in  the  word  impugn, 
which  some  speakers  pronounce,  and  others  suppress,  let  him  look  into  the  Principles 
under  the  letter  G,  No.  386,  and  he  will  find  additional  observations  to  those  in  the  Dic- 
tionary under  the  word.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these  doubtful,  as  well  as  other  words,  are 
referred  to  the  Principles ;  but  if  this  reference  should  by  chance  be  omitted,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  Advertisement  will  supply  the  deficiency. 
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EXPOSITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


The  figures  after  the  words  refer  to  Vie  numbers  in  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  prefixed  to  this 
liictionai-y,  where  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  are  exjilaiiied  at  large.  Thus,  i3  refers  to  me 
firstsoiindof  the  letter  A;  93tolhefirst  sound  of  the  letter  E;  and  so  of  the  rest.  .»-=>  i^ 

The  figures  over  the  letters  refer  to  the  vowels  in  the  words  at  the  top  of  the  page ;  and  the  tJiUex  Jg^  oe- 
fore  these  words,  refers  to  the  table  of  simple  and  diphthongal  sounds,  where  the  different  sounds  oj  the 
'voivels  are  exhibUed  at  one  view,     thus,  |^  559  refers  to  the  table  in  the  opposiie  leaf. 


^  559.  Fate  73,  fdr  77,  fiU  83,  fit  81— md  93,  mSt  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  mSve  161, 
n6r  167,  n6t  163— tfibe  171,  t&b  172,  bill  173— oU  299— pSind  313— <Ain  466,  rais  4.69. 

with  a  consonant  can  make  it  otherwise,  it  is  natural, 
when  pronouncing  this  vowel  alone,  to  give  it  the  long 
open  sound  ;  but  as  this  long  open  sound  is  tlireefold,  tui 
heard  in  fctce,  father,  and  water,  a  question  arises,  which 
of  these  long  sounds  shall  we  adopt  as  a  common  name 
to  the  whole  species  of  this  letter  ?  The  English  mak« 
choice  of  the  a  in  face,  the  Irish  of  that  in  father,  and  the 
Scotch  of  that  in  loaler.  Each  party  produces  words 
where  the  letter  a  is  sounded  in  the  manner  they  contend 
for ;  but  when  we  demand  why  one  should  have  the  pre- 
ference, the  controversy  is  commonly  at  an  end;  any 
farther  reasons  are  either  too  remote  or  too  insignificant 
to  be  produced  :  and,  indeed,  if  a  diversity  of  names  to 
voweb  did  not  confound  us  in  our  spelling,  or  declaring 
to  each  other  the  component  letters  of  a  word,  it  would 
be  entirely  needless  to  enter  into  so  trifling  a  question  as 
the  more  name  of  a  letter ;  but  when  we  find  ourselves 
tmable  to  convey  signs  to  each  other  on  account  of  this 
diversity  of  names,  and  that  words  themselves  are  en. 
dangered  by  an  improper  utterance  of  their  component 
parts,  it  seems  higlUy  mcumbent  on  us  to  attempt  a  uni. 
formity  in  this  point,  which,  insignificant  as  it  may 
seem,  is  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of  a  just  and  regu. 
lar  pronunciation. 

The  first  rule  for  naming  a  letter,  when  pronounced 
alone,  seems  to  be  this :  Whatever  sound  we  give  to  a 
letter  when  terminating  a  syllable,  tlie  same  sound  ought 
to  be  given  to  it  when  pronounced  alone  :  because,  in 
both  cases,  they  have  their  primary,  simple  sound,  unin- 
fluenced by  a  succeeding  vowel  or  consonant ;  and  there  • 
fore,  when  we  pronounce  a  letter  alone,  it  ought  to  have 
such  "a  sound  as  does  not  suppose  the  existence  of  any 
other  letter.  But  wherever  a  terminates  a  syllable  with 
the  accent  upon  it,  (the  only  state  in  which  it  can  be 
said  to  be  piu-e,)  it  has  always  the  English  sound  of  that 
letter.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  the  words, 
fa-ther,  master,  and  ua-terj  and  that  these  are  merely 
exceptions,  appears  from  the  uiiiformity  with  which  the 
a  is  pronounced  otherwise  in  pa?-enf,pa;>«?,  taper,  fata/, 
&&  The  other  vowels  have  their  names  exactly  similar 
to  the  Bouud  they  have  in  a  similar  situation,  as  the  e 
like  that  in  me-grim,  the  i  like  the  i  in  ti-tle,  the  o  as  the 
0  in  no-ble,  and  the  «  like  the  «  in  tit-tor.  Thus,  as  it 
appears  from  the  general  analogy  of  pronunciation,  that 
the  sound  of  the  a,  which  the  Englisn  adopt,  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  existence  ot 


A  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  73.  An 
article  set  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number; 
a  man,  a  tree.  Before  a  word  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  it  is  \vritten  an,  as,  an  ox.  A  is  sometimes  a 
noun,  as,  great  A.  A  is  placed  before  a  participle,  or 
participial  noun  ;  gone  a  hunting,  come  a  begging.  A 
has  a  signification  denoting  proportion ;  the  landlord 
hath  a  hundred  a  year. 

8:5>  The  change  of  the  letter  a  into  an  before  a  vowel 
or  mute  A  for  the  sake  of  sound,  seems  fco  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  generally  been  given  to  it  by  any 
of  our  gramrtiarians,  and  will  therelfore  be  considered 
under  the  article  An  ;  which  see. 

Of  the  alphabetical  Pronunciation  of  the 
Letter  A. 

So  many  profound  and  ingenious  observations  have 
been  made  upon  this  first  step  to  literature,  that  volumes 
might  be  filled  w  ith  the  erudition  that  has  been  lavished 
on  this  letter  alone.  'ITie  priority  of  place  it  claims,  in 
all  alphabets,  has  made  it  so  much  the  object  of  atten- 
tion, that  philologists  suppose  the  foundation  of  learn- 
ing but  weakly  laid,  till  the  natural  and  ci\-il  history  of 
tlie  first  letter  be  fully  settled. 

But,  however  deep  have  been  their  researches  into  the 
origin  of  this  letter,  we  find  no  author  in  our  language 
has  hitherto  attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  between  the  natives  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, about  the  true  sound  of  it,  when  called  by  its  name. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  tracing  this  character  through  the 
circles  of  Goraer,  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics,  the  mys- 
terious Abraxas,  or  the  Irish  Ogum,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  obviate  a  difficulty  that  frequently  arises  when  it  is 
pronounced  in  the  Hornbook :  or,  in  other  words,  to  in. 
quire  what  is  the  true  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the 
Biiglish  alphabet — whether  we  are  to  say.  Aye,  B,  C  ; 
Ah,  B,  C;  or  Aw,  B,  C. 

Ana  first,  it  will  be  <»ocessary  to  consider  the  nature  of 
a  Towel;  which  grammarians  are  generally  agreed  in 
litaiiing  to  be  "  a  simple  articulate  sound,  formed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  voice  only  by  the  opening  of  the 
lii'tilh  in  a  particular  manner."  Now,  as  every  vowel 
"j)  iUelf  is  sounded  long,  as  nothing  but  its  junction 
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any  other  sound,  it  inevitably  follows  tliat  theirs  only  is 
thie  proper  appellation  of  Uiat  letter. 

But  there  is  another  analogy  by  which  we  may  deter- 
mine the  true  sound  of  the  vowels  when  pronounced 
singly ;  and  that  is,  the  sound  they  have  when  preserved 
lonjf  and  open  by  the  final  e.  Thus,  we  call  the  letter  e 
by  the  sound  it  has  in  theme,  the  letter  »  as  it  sounds  in 
t  me,  the  letter  o  as  heard  in  totte,  and  tlie  u  as  in  tune  ; 
and  why  the  letter  a  should  not  be  pronounced  as  heard 
in  face,  cannot  be  conceived,  as  each  of  the  other  vowels 
hiis,  like  a,  a  variety  of  other  sounds,  as  thej;  are  united 
with  letters  which,  in  some  measure,  alter  their  quality. 

In  consequence  of  entertaining  a  different  idea  of  the 
a,  when  pronounced  in  the  alphabet,  we  see  the  natives 
of  Ireland  very  prone  to  a  diU'erent  pronunciation  of  the 
words  where  this  letter  occurs  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  their  doctrine  of  the  sound  of  a,  that  the 
words  parent,  papal,  taper,  and  fatul,  should  be  pronoun- 
ced pah-rent,  pah-pal,  tah-per,  and  fah-toL  We  find  the 
Scotch  likewise  inclinable  to  the  same  pronunciation  of 
a,  when  in  words,  as  when  alone.  Thus  we  hear  Sau-tan 
for  Satan,  sawcred  for  sacred,  and  laic-ity,  for  laity  ;  and 
this  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  pronounce  the  letter  a,  when  alone :  there  is  no 
medium.  If  this  be  not  the  true  pronunciation  of  these 
words,  the  a  is  certainly  to  be  soiuided  as  the  English 
do  :  for,  whenever  the  English  give  the  Italian  soiuid,  as 
it  may  be  called,  to  the  a,  except  in  the  words  father 
and  master,  it  is  always  in  consequence  of  its  junction 
with  some  consonant,  which  determines  it  to  that  sound  j 
as,  in  monosyllables  terminating  in  r,  as  bar,  car,  far  : 
but  where  it  is  not  affected  by  a  succeeding  consonant, 
as  in  the  words  parent,  papal,  natal,  fatal,  we  then  hear 
it  pronounced  as  the  slender  English  a,  both  in  and  out 
of  composition. 

It  win,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the  most  frequent 
ahort  sound  of  a,  as  heard  in  cat,  rat,  mat,  carry,  marry, 
parry,  is  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a  in  fattier,  car, 
mar,  par,  and  not  the  short  sound  of  the  a  in  care,  mare, 
and  pare  ;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  tliis  want  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  name  of  the  letter,  and  the  most 
frequent  short  sound,  is  common  to  the  rest  of  the  vowels : 
for  the  0,  as  heard  in  cot,  not,  rot,  is  not  the  short  sound 
of  the  0  in  coat,  note,  icrote,  but  of  the  a  in  water,  or  of  tlie 
diphthongs  in  caught,  naught,  and  wrotight ;  and  if  we 
ought  to  call  the  a,  ah,  because  its  short  sound  corres- 
ponds to  ah,  for  the  very  same  reason  we  ought  to  call 
the  0,  au  ;  and  a  similar  alteiation  must  take  place  with 
the  rest  of  the  vowels.  As,  therefore,  from  tfie  variety 
of  sounds  the  vowels  have,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  sometimes  sounding  the  letter  one  way 
in  a  syllable,  and  another  way  in  a  word,  we  must  either 
adopt  the  simple  long  sound  when  we  would  pronounce 
the  letter  alone,  or  invent  new  names  for  every  different 
sound  in  a  different  word,  in  order  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled,  however,  that  tlie  sound 
of  a,  when  terminating  a  syllable  not  under  the  accent, 
seems  more  inclined  to  the  Irish  than  the  English  a,  and 
that  the  ear  is  less  disgusted  with  the  sound  of  Ah-mer-i. 
cah,  than  of  A-nier-i-cay :  but  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  letters  not  under  the  accent,  in  a  thousand  instan- 
ces, deviate  from  their  true  sound;  that  the  vowel  a, 
like  several  other  vowels  in  a  final  syllable  not  accented, 
has  an  obscure  sound,  bordering  on  u  ;  but  if  the  a,  in 
this  situation,  were  pronounced  ever  so  distinctly,  and 
that  this  pronunciation  were  clearly  the  a  in  father,  it 
would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  when  the  a  is  pro- 
nounced alone,  it  may  be  said  not  only  to  be  a  letter, 
but  a  distinct  character,  and  a  noun  substantive  ;  and,  as 
»ich,  has  the  same  force  as  the  letters  in  an  accented 
yllable.  The  letter  a,  therefore,  as  the  first  character 
In  the  alphabet,  may  always  be  said  to  have  the  accent, 
»nd  ought  to  have  the  same  long  open  sound  as  is  given 
Co  that  letter  when  accented  in  a  syllable,  and  not  in- 
li  nenced  in  its  sonnd  by  any  preceding  or  succeeding  con- 
>  onant 

We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  if  all  vowels,  when 
pronounced  alone,  are  accented  and  long,  if  spelling  be 
the  pronunciation  of  letters  alone,  (as  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  different  con- 
sonants that  determine  the  sound  of  the  vowels  before 
they  lu-e  pronounced.)  it  follows,  that  in  spelling,  or  re- 
peating the  component  parts  of  a  word,  we  ought  to  give 
those  parts  their  simple  and  uncombined  sound  :  but 
there  is  no  uncombined  sound  of  the  vowel  a,  except  the 
Slender  sound  contended  for,  unless  in  the  words  father 
and  master  ;  and  therefore,  when  we  repeat  letters  singly, 
in  order  to  declare  the  sound  of  a  \vord,  we  must  un- 
doubtedly give  the  .first  letter  of  the  alphabet  the  sound 
wt"  ever  give  it  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  numerous  class, 
la-dy,  pa-gan,  mruson.  bason,  &c. 
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Thus,  after  placing  every  objection  in  its  strongest 
light,  and  deducing  our  arguments  from  the  simplest  and 
clearest  principles,  this  important  question  seems  at  last 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Engli>h ;  who,  independent  of 
the  arguments  in  their  favour,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
a  natural  right  to  determine  the  name  of  the  letter  in 
question,  though  it  has  been  so  often  litigated  by  their 
formidable  and  learned,  though  junior,  relations.  For 
though,  in  some  casfs,  the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land adhere  rather  more  closely  to  analogy  than  the 
English  themselves,  yet  in  this  we  find  the  English  pro- 
nounce perfectly  agreeable  to  rule  ;  and  that  the  slender 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  a,  as  they  pronounce  it  in  the 
alphabet,  is  no  more  than  giving  it  that  simple  sound, 
it  ever  has,  when  imconnected  with  vowels  or  consouautas 
that  alter  its  power. 

An  appeal  to  tlie  vulgar  for  the  analogy  of  language  is 
perhaps  as  proper  as  an  appeal  to  the  learned  and  polite, 
for  the  best  usage.  In  an  old  ballad,  where  the  last  syl- 
lable  is  made  the  accented  syllable  of  America,  we  find  it 
rhymed.with  the  first  sound  of  a,  or  what  may  be  called 
its  alphabetical  sound. 

**  Oh  may  America 
Vie)d  to  our  Monarch's  sway. 

And  no  more  rontend  : 
May  they  their  int're&t  see. 
With  Kn^land  to  agree. 
And  from  oppression  free 

All  that  diTtend." 

Abacus,  il/a-kfis,  .<;.    [Latl.      a  counting   table; 

the  uppermost  member  of  a  column. 
Abaft,   i-b4ft',  ad.  54o.   From  the  fore  part  of  tlie 

ship,  towards  tlie  stem. 
To  Abandon,  i-bin'd&n,  r.  a.  166.  To  give  up, 

resign,  or  quit ;  to  desert ;  to  forsake. 
Abandoned,  ^-bSn'd&nd,  part.  362.     Given  up ; 

forsaken ;  corrupted  in  the  highest  degree. 
Abandonment,  &-bin'dun-m^nt,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

abandoning. 
Abarticulation,   Jb-Sr-tik-i-la'sh&n,   s.    290. 

That  species  of  articulation  that  has  manifest  motion. 
To  Abase,  i-base',  v.  a.  To  cast  down,  to  depress, 

to  bring  low. 
Abaseaient,  S-base'm^nt,  s.    T\\e  state  of  being 

brought  low ;  depression. 
To  Abash,  a-bash',  v.  a    To  make  ashamed. 
To  Abate,  a-bate',  v.  a.  545.   To  lessen,  to  dim  in. 

ish. 
To  Abate,  i-bate',  v.  «.   To  giow  less. 
Abatejient,  i-bate'm^nt,  s.    The  act  of  al)ating ; 

the  sum  or  quantity  taken  away  by  the  act  of  abating. 
Abater,  S-ba'tOr,  s.  98.     The  agent  or  cause  by 

which  an  abatement  is  procured. 
Abb,  ib,  s.    The  yam  on  a  weaver's  warp. 
Abbacy,  ablaa-se,  s.  452-    The  rights,  possessions, 

or  privileges  of  an  abbot 
Abbess,  aiyb^SS,  S.    Tlie  superior  of  a  nunnery. 
Abbey,  or  Abby,  kVbe,  s.  270.    A  monastery  of 

religious  persons,  whether  men  or  women. 
Abbot,  il/bat,  s.  166.     The  chief  of  a  convent  uf 

men. 
To   Abbreviate,  ab-bre'v^-ate,  v.  a.  505.    To 

shorten,  to  cut  short. 
Abbreviation,  ab-br^-vJ-a'shun,  s.    Tlie  act  of 

shortening. 

Abbreviator,    Jb-br^v^-a't&r,    s.   521.     One 

who  abridges. 
Abbreviature,  ab-br^v^-a-tchure,  s.  461.     A 

mark  used  for  shortening. 
To  Abdicate,  ab'di>-kate,  v.  a.  50.3.    To  give  up 

right,  to  resign. 
Abdication,  ib-d^-ka'shan,  s.  The  act  of  abdicat- 
ing, resignation. 
Abdicative,  Wde-ck-tive,  a.  512.     That  which 

causes  or  implies  an  abdication. 

g^  Dr  Johnson  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  and  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Perry  on  the  se- 
cond.    The  former  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct. 
Abdomen,  Jb-dt/m^n,   s.  503.  521.     a   cavity 

commonly  called  the  lower  venter  or  belly, 
Abdominal,  ab-dom'mt;-nal,     >    a.    Rel.iting  to 
Abdominous,  ib-d&m'm^nis,  )       the  abdomen. 
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To  AuDUCE,  ab-dfise',  v.  a.  To  draw  to  a  differ- 
ent part,  to  withdraw  one  part  from  anotiier. 

Abducent,  ^b-di's^nt,  «.  Muscles  abducent 
serve  to  open  or  pull  back  divers  parts  of  the  body. 

Abductor,   ib-d&k't&r,   s.   166.     The  muscles 

which  draw  back  the  several  raembers. 

Abed,  J-b^d',  ad.  In  bed. 

Aberrance,  Sb-or'rSnse, 

Aberrancy,  Jb-^r'rin-si: 
the  right  way ;  an  errour. 

Aberrant,  ^b-^r'rint,  a.  Wandering  from  the 
right  or  known  way. 

Aberration,  Ab-6r-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  common  track. 

Aberring,  ib-^r'ring,  part.  410.     Going  astray. 

To  Aberuncate,  ab-e-rin^ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
pull  up  by  the  roots. 

To  Abet,  i-b^t',  v.  a.  To  push  for\vard  another, 
to  support  him  in  his  designs  by  connivance,  encour- 
agement, or  help. 

Abetment,  A-bet'm^nt,  s.     The  act  of  abetting. 

Abetter,  or  Abettor,  i-bet'ttir,  s.  166.  418. 
He  that  abets  ;  the  supporter  or  encourager  of  another. 

Abeyance,  ^ba'anse,  s.  The  right  of  fee  simple 
fieth  in  abeyance,  when  it  is  all  only  in  the  remem- 
brance, intendment,  and  consideration  of  the  law. 

To  Abhor,  Sb-hol-',  v.  a.  168.  To  hate  with 
acrimony  ;  to  loathe. 

Abhorrence,  Ab-hor'r^nse, 
Abhorrency,  Ab-hor'r^i 

horring,  detestation. 
Abhorrent,  ;ib-hor'r§nt,  a.  168.     Struck  with 

abhorrence ,  contrary  to,  foreign,  inconsistent  with. 
Abhorrer,  ab-hol^riir,  s.  28.     A  hater,  detester. 
To  Abide,  3.-  bide',  v.  n.    To  dwell  in  a  place,  not 

to  remove  ;  to  bear  or  support  the  consequences  of  a 

thing :  it  is  used  with  the  particle  with  before  a  per- 
son, and  at  or  in  before  a  place. 
Abider,    i-bi'dur,     s.     98.       The    person    that 

abides  or  dwells  in  a  place. 
Abiding,  3-bl'dlng,  s.  410.     Continuance. 
Abject,  Jb'jekt,  a.  492.     Mean  or   worthless ; 

contemptible,  or  of  no  value. 
Abject,  alyjekt,  s.      a  man  without  hope. 
To  Abject,  Sb  jc-kt'.  v.  a.  492.    To  throw  away. 
Abjectedness,  3b-jek't^d-n&s,  «.    The  state  of 

an  abject. 
Abjection,  slb-j^k'shun,  s.     Meanness  of  mind ; 

servility ;  baseness. 
Abjectly,   Sb'jekt-1^,   ad.  4o2.       In  an  abject 

manner,  meanly. 
Abjectness,  Sb'jekt  n&s,  s.  Servility,  meanness. 
Ability,   S-bll'e-t^,  s.  482.     iTic  power  to  do 

any  thing ;  capacitv,  qualification :   when  it  has  the 

plural  number,  ahllities,   it  frequently  signifies    the 

faculties  or  powers  of  the  mind. 
To  Abjure,  Sb-jiire',  v.  a.     To  swear  not  to  do 

something ;  to  retract,  or  recant  a  position  upon  oath. 
Abjuration,  Sb-jii-ra'shun,  s.     The  act  of  ab- 
juring ;  the  oath  taken  for  that  end. 
To  Ablactate,  ab-l^'tate,  v.  a.  91,      To  wean 

from  the  breast 
Ablactation,  Sb-Uk-ta'sbun,  s.      One  of  the 

nsethods  of  gratifying. 
Ablaqueation,'  ab-la-kw^-a'shun,  s.  534.    Tlie 

practice  of  opening  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees. 
Ablation,  Sb-la'shun,  s.  ITie  act  of  takingaway. 
Ablative,  abOi-tiv,  a.  158.     Tliat  which  takes 

away  ;  the  sixth  case  of  the  Latin  nouns. 
Able,  afb\,  a.  405.  Having  strong  faculties,  or  great 

strength  or  knowledge,  riches,  or  any  other  power  of 

mind,  body,  or  fortune  ;  having  power  sufficient 
Able-bodied,  a-bl-b&d'dld,  a.  99.  strong  of  body. 
To  A  BLEGATE,  &b'l^-gate,  v.  a.     To  send  abroad 

upon  some  emplojnnent. 
ABLEGATIONjub-l^-ga'sb&n,  S.     A  sendingabroad. 
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AbleneSS,  aTjl-n&s,  s.  Ability  of  body,  vigour, 
force. 

Ablepsy,  ab1ep-S<^,  s.  482.      Want  of  sight 

Abluent,  il/lii-ent,  a.  That  which  ha^the  power 
of  cleansing. 

Abujtion,  Sb-lu'shun,  s.      The  act  of  cleansing. 

To  Abnegate,  Jiyne-gate,  ».  a.  91.    To  deny. 

Abnegation,  ab-ne-ga'shin,  s.  Denial,  renun. 
elation. 

Aboard,  a-bord',  ad.  295.     In  a  ship. 

Abode,  d-bodty,  s.  Habitation,  dwelling,  place  of 
residence ;  stay,  continuation  in  a  place. 

Abodement,  i-bAde'm^nt,  S.  A  secret  anticipa- 
tion of  something  future. 

To  Abolish,  a-bSllsh,  v.  a.  To  annol ;  to  put 
an  end  to ;  to  destroy. 

Abolishable,  i-bSriish-i-bl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  abolished. 

Abolisher,  i-bSnish-tir,  s.  91.  He  Uiat  abo- 
lishes. 

Abolishment,  -^-bilTish-m^nt,  s.    The  act  of 

abolishing. 

Abolition,  db-6-lish'un,  s.  544.  The  act  of 
abolishing. 

Abominable,  d-b6m'e-ni-bl,  a.  Hateful,  de- 
testable. 

A BOMiN ABLENESS,  i-b6m'^-n^bl-ii&s,  8.  501. 
I'he  quality  of  being  abominable ;  hatefulness,  odious- 
ness. 

Abojunably,  i.b5m'^-ni-bl(^,  ad.  Most  hate- 
fully,  odiously. 

To  Abominate,  S-b&m'^-nate,  v.  a.  To  abhor, 
detest,  hate  utterly. 

Abomination,  S- b6m-^na'sh&n,  s.  Hatred,  de- 
testation. 

Aborigines,  ^b-6-rldge'd-n^z,  s.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  a  country. 

Abortion,  i-bor'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  bringing 
forth  untimely  ;  the  produce  of  an  untimely  birth. 

Abortive,  S-bor'tiv,  s.  157.     That  w  hich  is  bom 

before  the  due  time. 

Abortive,  S.-bor'tlv,  a.  Brought  forth  before  the 
due  time  of  birth  ;  that  which  brings  forth  nothing. 

Abortively,  3-b6r'tiv-M,  ad.  Bom  without  the 
due  time  ;  iramaturely,  untimely. 

Abortiveness,  i-bSr'tiv-n^ss,  s.  The  state  of 
abortion. 

Abortment,  ^bSrt'm^nt,  s.  The  thing  brought 
forth  out  of  time  ;  an  untimely  birth. 

Above,  i-biiv',  prep.  165.  Higher  in  place;  higher 
in  rank,  power,  or  excellence;  beyond,  more  than; 
too  proud  for,  too  high  for. 

Above,  i-bav,  ad.  Over-head ;  in  the  regions  of 
heaven. 

Above- ALL,  a-b&v-dll'.    In  the  first  place  ;  chiefly. 

Above-board,  3  bav'bord.  in  open  sight ;  with- 
out artifice  or  trick. 

Above-cited,  ^buv'si-t^d.    Cited  before. 

Above-ground,  4-buv'grofind.  An  expression 
used  to  signify,  that  a  man  is  alive  :  not  in  the  grave. 

Above-mentioned,  S-b&v'men-shcind.  See 
Above-cited. 

To  Abound,  3-bound',  v.  n.  545.  To  have  in 
great  plenty  ;  to  be  in  great  plenty. 

About,  i-bo&t',  prep.  545.  Round,  surrounding, 
encircling ;  near  to  j  concerning,  with  regard  to,  re- 
lating to  ;  engaged  m,  employed  upon  ;  appendant  to 
the  person,  as  clothes,  &c.  relating  to  the  person,  as  a 
servant. 

About,  ^-bout',  ad.  Circularity;  in  circuit;  nearly; 
the  longest  way,  in  opposition  to  the  short  straight 
way  ;  to  bring  about,  to  bring  to  the  point  or  state  de- 
sired, as  he  has  brought  about  his  purposes ;  to  come 
about,  to  come  to  some  certain  state  or  pomt;  to  go 
about  a  thing,  to  prepare  to  do  it. 

Abracadabra,  ab^ra-kJ-dJiyri,  s.  A  supersti- 
tious charm  against  agues. 
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To  Aerade,  J-brade',  v.  a.     To  rub  oflF,  to  wear 

away  from  the  other  parts; 
Abrasion,  i-bra'zh(in,  s.     The  act  of  rubbing:,  a 

rubbing  off. 
Abreast,  i-brest',  ad.  545.     Side  by  side. 
To  Abridge,  L-brldje',  v.  a.    To  make  shorter  in 

•  words,  keeping'  still  the  same  substance ;  to  contract, 

to  diminish,  to  cut  short ;  to  deprive  of. 
ABRIDGED  OF,  sLbridjd'  6v,  359.     Deprived  of, 

debarred  from. 
AbriDGER,    i-brid'jur,    s.       He  that  abridges,   a 

shortener :  a  ^VTiter  of  compendiums  or  abridgments. 

Abridgment,  i-brldje'ment,  s.    The  contraction 

of  a  larger  work  into  a  small  compass  ;  a  diminution 

in  generaL 
Abroach,  3-br6tsh',  ad.  295.   In  a  posture  to  run 

out ;  in  a  state  of  being  diffused  or  propagated. 
Abroad,  ^brawd',  ad.  295.     Out  of  the  house ; 

in  another  country ;  without,  not  within. 
To  Abrogate,  Sb'r6-gate,  r.  a.   91.     To  take 

away  from  a  law  its  force ;  to  repeal ;  to  annul 
Abrogation,  3.b-r6-ga'sli(in,  s.     The  act  of  ab. 

rogating ;  the  repeal  of  a  law. 
Abrupt,  ab-rapt',    a.     Broken,  craggy;    sudden, 

without  the  customary  or  proper  preparatives. 
..Abruption,  ab-i'&p'sli&ii,  s.    Violent  and  sudden 

separation. 
Abruptly,  ib-r&ptl^,  ad.     Hastily,  without  tlie 

due  forms  of  preparation. 
Abruptness,  ab-rapt'n&s,  s.    An  abrupt  manner, 

haste,  suddenness. 
Abscess,  iiys^SS,  S.   A  morbid  cavity  in  the  body. 
To  Abscind,  ib-slnd',  v.  a.     To  cut  off 
Abscission,  ib-sizh'an,  s.      The  act  of  cutting 

off',  the  state  of  being  cut  off. 

j{5»  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  marking  the 
»*  in  tliis  word,  and,  I  think,  with  the  best  usage  on  my 
side.  Though  double  s  is  almost  always  pronounced 
sharp  and  hissing,  yet  when  a  sharp  s  precedes,  it  seems 
more  a^^reeable  to  the  ear  to  pronounce  the  succeeding  * 
flat  Thus,  though  the  terminatioa  ition  is  always  shai'p, 
yet,  because  the  s  in  transition  is  necessarily  sharp,  the  t 
goes  into  the  flat  sound,  as  if  written  transizAion,  which 
se^. 

To  Abscond,  Jb-skind',  v.  n.  To  hide  one's  self. 
Absconder,  iib-se6n'd&r,  s.   The  person  that  ab- 
sconds. 
Absence,  Sb'sense,  S.      The  state  of  being  absent, 
opposed  to  presence ;  inattention,  heedlessness,  neg- 
lect of  the  present  object. 
Absent,  Sb's^nt,  a.  492.     Not  present ;  absent  in 

mind,  inattentive. 
To  Absent,  ab-sent',  t;.  a.     To  witlidraw,  to  for- 
bear to  come  into  presence. 
AbSEN'TEE,  5b-S^n-tiy,  s.      A  word  used  commonly 

wth  regard  to  Irislmien  living  out  of  their  country. 
Absinthiated,  ib-siii7Ae_a-tM,  pari.     Impreg- 
nated u-ith  wormwood. 
To  Absist,  ab-sist',  v.  n.   To  stand  off,  to  leave  off. 
To  Absolve,  ab-zSlv',  v.  a.  448.     To  clear,  to 

acquit  of  a  crime  in  a  judicial  sense ;  to  set  free  from 
an  engagement  or  promise ;  to  pronounce  a  sin  remit- 
ted, in  the  ecclesiastical  sense. 
Absolute,  JH/si-lute,  a.  448.    Complete,  applied 

as  well  to  persons  as  things ;  unconditional,  as  an  ab- 
solute promise ;  not  relative,  as  absolute  space;  not 
limited,  as  absolute  power. — See  Domestic. 

Absolutely,  Jb's6-lute-l(^,  ad.  Completely, 
witliout  restriction ;  witliout  condition ;  peremptory, 
"positively. 

Absoluteness.  ab-s6-lute-n^ss,  s.  Complete- 
ness ;  freedom  from  dependence,  or  limits ;  despotism. 

Absolution,  Jb-soJu'shan,  s.  Acquittal;  tlie 
remission  of  sins,  or  of  penance. 

Absolutory,  ab-sol'ii-tar-re.  a.     Tliat  which 

ahiolves. 

15:^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 
th«  accentuation  of  Johnson  and  Asli  in  this  word,  and 
placed  the  stress  upon  the  first  syllable,  contrary  to  «hat 


I  had  done  some  years  before  in  the  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
where  I  had  placed  the  accent  on  the  second,  and  which 
was  the  accentuation  adopted  by  Mr  Sheridan.  Upon  a 
nearer  inspection  of  the  analogies  of  the  language,  I  find 
this  tlie  preferable  mode  of  marking  it,  as  words  in  this 
termination,  though  very  irregular,  generally  follow  tlie 
stress  of  the  corresponding  noun  or  verb ;  and,  conse- 
quently, this  word  ought  to  have  the  same  accent  as  ad. 
solve,  which  is  the  more  immediate  relation  of  the  word 
in  question,  and  not  the  accent  of  absolute,  which  is  the 
most  distant,  512.  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and 
Nares,  have  not  inserted  this  word ;  and  Mr.  Perry  very 
improperly  accents  it  upon  the  tliird  syllable. 

Absonant,  iib's6-nant,  544.  1  , ,      , 

Absonous,  ab's6-n&s,  {  ''•     ^''^"'''  '^<"»- 

trary  to  reason. 

To  Absorb,  ^b-s6rb',  v.  a.     To  swallow  up ;  to 

suck  up. 
Absorbent,  ab-soi''bent,  s.  A  medicine  that  sucks 

up  humours. 
Absorpt,  ib-soqjf,  part.     Swallowed  up. 
Absorption,  ^b-sorp'shaii,  s.     The  act  of  swal- 

lowing  up. 
To  Abstain,  ab-stane',  v.  n.    To  forbear,  to  deny 

one's  self  any  gratification. 
Abstemious,  ^b-ste'me-us,  a.  Temperate,  sober, 

abstinent. 
ABSTEJnousLY,  ^b-st^m^-&s-16,  ad.     Temper. 

ately,  soberly,  without  indulgence. 

Abstemiousness,   ib-sttymf^-us-n^ss,   s.    5.34. 

The  quality  of  being  abstemious. 

Abstention,  ab-st^n'shun,  s.  The  act  of  holding 
oft: 

To  Absterge,  ab-st^rje',  v.  a.  To  cleanse  by 
wiping. 

Abstergent,  Sb-st&'^iSnt,  a.  Cleansing;  haviugr 
a  cleansing  quality. 

To  AbstERSE,  ab-Stdrse',  v.  a.  To  cleanse,  to 
purify. 

Abstersion,  tlb-st^i'shun,  s.  The  act  of  cleansing. 

Abstersive,  ab-ster'slv,  a.  428.  That  has  the 
quality  of  absterging  or  cleansing. 

Abstinence,  Sb'st^neiise,  s.  Forbearance  of  any 
thing ;  fasting  or  forbearance  of  necessary  food. 

Abstinent,  al/ste-nent,  a.    That  uses  abstinence. 

To  Abstract,  ab-strakt',  v.  a.  To  take  one  thiuy 
from  another ;  to  separate  ideas ;  to  reduce  to  an  epi- 
tome. 

Abstract,  ab-Strakt',  a.  Separated  from  some- 
thing' else :  generally  used  with  relation  to  mental  per- 
ceptions. 

Abstract,  ab'strakt,  S.  492.  A  smaller  quantity, 
containing  the  virtue  or  power  of  a  greater ;  an  epi- 
tome made  by  taking  out  the  principal  pai'ts. 

Abstracted,  ab-str.\k'tM,  p.  a.  Separated;  re- 
fined, abstruse  ;  absent  of  mind. 

Abstractedly,  ab-strak'ted-l^,  ad.  With  ab- 
straction, simply,  separate  from  all  contingent  circum- 
stances. 

Abstraction,  ab-strik'shun,  s.  The  sict  of  ab- 
stracting ;  tlie  state  of  beiii^  abstracted. 

Abstractive,  ?ib-strik'tiv,  a.  Having  Uie  power 
or  quality  of  abstracting. 

Abstractly,  Sb-straktle,  ad.  In  an  abstract 
manner. 

Abstruse,  ab-struse',  a.  427.  Hidden;  difficult, 
remote  from  conception  or  apprehension. 

Abstrusely,  ib-struse'le,   ad.     obscurely,  cot 

plainly  or  obviously. 
Abstruseness,  ab-struse'ness,  S.     DiflSculty,  ob- 
scurity. 

Abstrusity,  lb-str{i'se-te,   s.   511        Abtruse- 

ness ;  that  which  is  abstruse. 
To  Aesujie,  3b-siiaie',  v.  a.    To  bring  to  an  end 

by  gradual  waste. 
Absurd,   ab-surd',  a.     Inconsistent;    contrary  to 

reason. 
Absurdity,  ab-s&r'de-t(^,  s.  511.    The  quality  of 

being  absurd  ;  that  wliich  is  absurd. 
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Absurdly,   ib-s4rd'l^,  ad.     Improperly;  unrea- 
sonably. I 

AcsffRDNESS,  ^b-surd'n^ss,  s.  The  quality  of  be-  i 
ing  absurd  ;  injndiciousness,  impropriety.  i 

Abundance,  i-bcm'danse,  s.     Plenty  ;  great  num- 
bers ;  a  great  quantity  ;  exuberance,  more  than  enough. 

Abundant,  ^-ban'dint,  a.    Plentiful ;  exuberant ; 
fully  stored.  i 

Abuntjantly,    ^-b&n'dint-le,    ad.      In  plenty; 
amply,  liberally,  more  than  sufficiently. 

To  Abuse,  S-buze',  v.  a.  437.  To  make  an  ill  use  j 
of ;  to  deceive,  to  impose  upon ;  to  treat  n-ith  rudeness.  | 

Abuse,  21-buse',  S.  437.  The  ill  use  of  any  thing  ;  I 
a  corrupt  practice,  bad  custom  ;  seducement ;  unjust  ^ 
censiu-e,  rude  reproach.  i 

Abuser,  J-bfi'zur,  s.      He  that  makes  an  ill  use ; 
he  that  deceives  ;  he  that  reproaches  with  rudeness. 

Abusive,  3.-bi'siv,  a.  428.     Practising  abuse  ;  con- 
taining abuse ;  deceitfuL 

Abusively,  ^-bii'siv-1^,  ad.  Improperly,  by  a 
wrong  use;  reproachfully.  i 

To  Abut,  4-biit',  v.  n.  obsolete.  To  end  at,  to 
border  upon ;  to  meet,  or  approach  to.  j 

Abutment,  i-bat'ment,  s.  That  which  abuts,  or  ] 
borders  upon  another.  ! 

Abyss,  il-biss',  s.  A  depth  without  bottom  ;  a  great 
depth,  a  gulf.  ! 

Acacia,  i-ka'sh^-S,  s.  505.  A  drug  brought  from 
Egypt. 

AcademiaL,  ak-i-de'me-il,  a.  Relating  to  an 
academy. 

Acadeauan,  &k-a-de'm^-an,  s.  A  scholar  of  an 
academy  or  university. 

AcADEincAL,  kk-  ii-dem'ra^-kil,  a.  Belonging  to 
an  university. 

AcADE>ncK,  ^k-i-dSmlk,  s.  508.  A  student  of 
an  university. 

AcADEMICK,  ak-ka-d5m1k,  a.  Relating  to  an 
university. 

AcADEJnciAN,  Ak-ki-de-mish'in,  s.  Th«  mem- 
ber of  an  academy. 

AcADEMiST,  &-ki\d'd^-mist,  or  ik'i-dom-ist,  s. 
The  member  of  an  academy. 

Academy,  a-kad'de-me,  or  Jk'Si-d^m-^,  s.  An 
assembly  or  society  of  men,  uniting  for  the  promotion 
of  some  art ;  the  place  where  sciences  are  taught ;  a 
place  of  education,  in  contradistinction  to  the  imiversi- 
ties,  or  public  schools. 
JtJ-  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  was  anciently 

and  properly  accented  on  the'  first  syllable,  though  now 

frequentiv  on  the  second.    That  it  was  accented  on  the 

first  syllable  till  mthin  these  few  years,  is  pretty  general- 
ly remembered ;  and  if  Shakspeare  did  not,  by  poetical 

hcense,  violate  the  accentuation  of  his  time,  it  was  cer- 
tainly pronounced  so  two  centuries  ago,  as  appears  by 

Dr  Johnson's  quotation  of  liim : 

"  Our  ooart  shall  be  a  little  academy. 
StiU  and  contemplative  iu  living  arts.'* 

Lovet  Labour's  Lost. 

And  in  Ben  Jouson's  New  Inn  we  find  the  same  accen- 
tuation : 

"  Every  house  became 

An  academy  of  honour,  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed." 

But  the  accentuation  of  this  word  formerly,  on  the  first 
syllable,  is  so  generally  acknowledged,  as  not  to  stand  in 
need  of  'poetic  authority.  The  question  is,  whether  this 
accentuation,  or  that  which  places  the  stress  on  the 
second  syllable,  is  the  more  proper  ?  To  wave,  therefore, 
the  authority  of  custom,  which  precludes  all  reasoning 
on  language,  and  reduces  the  dispute  to  a  mere  matter  of 
fact,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  whatever  is  agreeable  to 
the  most  generEU  usage  of  the  language  in  similar  words, 
is  the  most  proper  in  this  ;  and  if  it  appears  that  general 
usage,  in  similar  words,  is  in  favour  of  the  old  pronunci- 
ation, it  must  certainly,  for  that  reason,  be  allowed  to  be 
the  best.  And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  oiu:  lan- 
guage is  almost  as  averse  to  the  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble as  the  Latin,  it  is  a  general  custom  with  tis,  when  we 
adopt  a  word  from  the  Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  one  or  two 
of  its  syllables,  to  remove  the  accent  at  least  a  syllable 
higher  than  it  was  iu  the  original  language,  that  the  ac- 
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cent,  when  the  word  is  naturalized,  may  not  rest  on  tKft 
last.  Thus  of  l/o»ie'r«i  we  make  Ho'jner;  of  Virgi'liiu, 
Vi'rgil;  and  of  Hora'tius,  He/race :  Hyaci'nthus,  altered 
to  Hy'acinth,  removes  the  accent  two  syllables  higher ; 
and  CiEremo'nia,  become  cer'emony,  does  the  same  ;  and  no 
law,  that  1  know  of,  forbids  us  to  accent  academia,  or  if 
you  will  A«aSr«/««  when  tiuTied  into  academy,  on  the 
first  syllable,  as'it  was  constantly  accented  by  our  ances- 
tors, who,  receiving  Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin, 
generally  pronounced  Greek  words  according  to  the  X.atin 
analogy,  and  therefore  necessarily  placed  the  accent  of 
academia  on  the  third  syllable,  wliich,  when  reduced  to 
academy,  required  the  accent  to  be  removed  higher. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  does  this  account  tor  placing 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  English  word  acade. 
my,  rather  than  the  second  ?  To  this  it  maybe  answered 
that  the  numberless  instances  of  preference  given  by'the 
accent  to  the  first  syllable  in  similar  words,  such  as 
melancholy ,  parsimony ,  dilatory,  &c.  might  be  a  sufficient 
authority  without  any  other  reason.  But,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  pardoned  me  if  I  go  farther,  and  hazard  a  supposition 
that  seems  to  account  for  the  very  common  practice  of 
placing  the  accent  of  so  many  of  the  longer  polysyllables 
from  the  Latin  on  the  first  or  second  syllable.  'I'liough 
in  the  Latin  there  never  was  more  than  one  accent  upon 
a  word,  yet,  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  we  commonly 
place  an  accent  on  alternate  syllables,  as  in  our  own 
words ;  and  when  the  Latin  ■word,  by  being  anglicised, 
becomes  shorter,  the  alternate  accent  becomes  the  prin. 
cipaL  Thus,  in  pronouncing  the  Latin  word  academia, 
the  English  naturally  place  an  accent  on  the  first  and 
third  syllable,  as  if  divided  into  a' c-a-def mi-a  ;  so  tliat 
when  the  word  becomes  anglicised  into  a'c-a-de-my,  the 
first  syllable  retains  the  accent  it  had  when  the  word  was 
Latin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  conjectured  with 
some  probability,  that  a  fondness  for  pronouncing  like 
the  French  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  alteration.  As 
the  English  ever  suppose  tlie  French  place  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  in  endeavouring  to  pronounce  this  word 
after  their  manner,  the  stress  must  naturally  fall  on  the 
second  and  last  syllables,  as  if  divided  into  e-ca'd-a-mite  ; 
and  from  an  imitation  of  this,  it  is  probable,  the  present 
pronunciation  of  the  word  was  produced.  Thus  we  hare 
a  very  probable  reason  why  so  many  of  our  longer  words 
from  the  Latin  are  accented  so  near  the  beginning ;  as, 
in  this  mode  of  pronoimcing  them,  they  seem  to  retain 
one  of  the  accents  of  the  original.  Hence  the  long  train 
of  words  voluntary,  comparable,  dilutable,  admirable,  &c. 
have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  because,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  words  voluntarius,  comparabilis,  disputabi- 
lis,  admirabilis,  &c.  we  commoiily  lay  a  stress  upon  the 
first,  as  well  as  the  third  syllable.  As  to  the  analogy,  as 
Mr  Sheridan  pretends,  of  pronouncing  tliis  word  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  because  words  ending  in  7ny 
have  tlie  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  nothing  can  be 
more  ill-founded.  lYue  it  is,  that  words  of  tliis  termina- 
tion never  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate ;  but  tliat, 
for  this  reason,  they  must  necessarily  have  the  accent  on 
th  e  antepenultimate,  I  cannot  well  comprehend.  If  po~ 
lygamy,  economy,  astronomy,  &c.  (513)  have  their  accent 
on  the  antepenultimate,  it  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
terminations;  which  being,  as  it  were,  a  species,  and 
applicable  to  a  thousand  other  words,  have,  like  logy  and 
graphy,  the  accent  always  on  the  preceding  syllable ; 
which  seems  best  to  unite  the  compound  into  one  word : 
but  academy  being  a  simple,  is  Object  to  no  such  rule, 
and  seems  naturally  to  incline  to  a  different  analogy  ol 
pronunciation.  Thus  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  decided 
justly  in  saying  the  word  academy  ought  to  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  ;  though  present  usage,  it  must 
be  confessed,  seems  to  lead  to  the  contrary  pronuncia- 
tion. 
Acanthus,  a-kin'<Aus,  s.  470.     The  herb  bears- 

foot. 
AcATALECTIC,    i-kat-a-lek'tik,  S.     A  verse  whic 

has  the  complete  number  of  syllables. 
To  Accede,  ik-sede',  v.  lu     To  be  added  to,  to 

come  to. 
To  Accelerate,  Sk-sellur-ate,  v.  a.     To  mal-e 

quick,  to  hasten,  to  quicken  motion. 
Acceleration,  ak-s^l-Iur-a'shun,  s.  556.     Tlie 

act  of  quickening  motion ;  the  state  of  the  body  accele. 

rated. 
To  AcCEND,  ik's^nd,  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
Ackensign,  5k-s^n'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  kindling, 

or  the  state  of  being  kindled. 
Accent,  ^k's^nt,  s.  486.  Tlie  manner  of  speaking 

or  pronotmcing;  the  marks  made  upon  syllables  to  re- 
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gulaie  their  pronunciation ;  a  modification  (tf  the  Toice, 
expressive  of  the  passions  or  sentiments. 
To  Accent,  ik-s^nt',  v.  a.  492.  To  pronounce,  to 
speak  words  with  particular  regard  to  tJie  grammaticiU 
marks  or  ruJes  ;  to  write  or  note  the  accents. 
Accentual,  ik-s^u'tshfa-iU,  a.  463.  Relating  to 
accents. 

Ifj-  This  word  is  in  no  English  Dictionary  I  have  met 
with  ;  but,  conceiving  ita  formation  to  be  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  analogy  of  English  adjectives,  and  finding  it 
used  by  several  very  respectable  authors,  I  have  ventured 
to  insert  it  Mr  i  oster,  in  lus  Essay  on  Accent  and 
Quantity,  says,  "  When  a  high  note  succeeds  a  low  one, 
or  rises  above  the  grave  tone  of  voice,  the  perception  of 
it  is  sudden  and  instantaneous,  before  the  contmuance 
of  the  note  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other  for  long 
or  short.  Tliis  I  more  clearly  conceive,  than  I  can  per- 
haps express.  I  can  however  engage  to  make  it  percep- 
tible to  a  common  English  ear  in  any  Greek  word,  accord- 
ing to  its  present  accentuul  mark. "  And  Dr  Galley,  in  his 
Dissertation  against  Greek  Accents,  makes  use  of  the 
Baroe  word,  where  he  says, "  for  if  nOSfil  means,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  l''oster,  that  oratorical  or  common  discourse 
differs  from  music  only  in  the  number  of  sounds,  i.  e.  that 
tiie  former  has  only  four  or  five  notes,  but  that  the  latter 
has  many  more,  then  the  accentual  pronunciation  of  a 
Greek  sentence  will  not  diflfer  from  the  singing  of  the 
same  sentence,  when  set  to  four  or  five  corresponding 
notes  in  music,  i.  e.  it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  a  song." 
To   Accentuate,   Ik-s^n'tshfi-ate,  v.    a.   461. 

To  place  the  accent  properly. 
Accentuation,  ak-s^n-tshi-a'sh&n,  s.  The  act 

of  placing  the  accent  in  pronunciation  or  writing. 
To  Accept,  ^k-s6pt',  v.  a.    To  take  with  pleas  m-e, 

to  receive  kindly. 
Acceptability,  ik-sep-ti-bUI^-t^,  s.    The  qua^ 

lity  of  being  acceptable. 
Acceptable,  ^k's^p-ti-bl,  a.  Grateful,  pleasing. 
^^  Within  these  twenty  years  this  word  has  shifted 
its  accent  from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable.  There  are 
now  few  polite  speakers  who  do  not  pronounce  it  ac'. 
ceptahle ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  pronun- 
ciation is  become  so  general  ;  for  where  consonants  of  so 
different  an  organ  as  p  and  t  are  near  the  end  of  a  word, 
the  word  is  pronounced  with  much  more  difficulty  when 
the  accent  Ls  removed  higher  than  when  it  is  arrested  by 
these  letters  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  force  which  accom- 
panies the  accent  facilitates  the  organs  in  their  transition 
from  tlie  formation  of  the  one  letter  to  tlie  other.  As 
nature,  tlierefore,  directs  us  to  place  the  accent  upon 
these  consonants  in  all  words  ending  in  active,  ecCive, 
ictive,  octire,  and  uctive  ;  actible,  edible,  octible,  and  xic- 
tible ;  so  we  ought  to  listen  to  the  same  voice  in  pro- 
nouncing acceptable,  susceptible,  corruptible,  with  tlie  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable. — See  Covimendahle. 
Acceptableness,  Sk's^p-tS-bl-n&S,  S.  The  qua- 
lity of  being  acceptable. 
Acceptably,  ik's^p-t^-blci,  ad.  In  an  acceptable 

manner. 
Acceptance,  ik-sep'tanse,  s.    Reception  with  ap- 
probation. 

Acceptation,  Ak-sep-ta'shfin,  s.  Reception,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad  ;  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

AcCEFTEE,  ak-s^p'tur,   s.     98.    Tlie    person  that 
accepts. 

AcCEPTION,    Jk-s^p'sh&n,    s.     The  received  sense 
of  a  word :  the  meaning. 

Access,  ak-sess',  s.     The  way  by  which  any  thing 
may  be  approached ;  the  means,  or  liberty,  of  approach- 
ing either  to  things  or  men  ;  increase,  enlargement,  ad- 
dition ;  the  returns  or  fits  of  a  distemper. 
55"  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable : 

"  Hail,  water.gTuel,  healing  power, 
"  Of  easy  access  to  the  poor." 
But  this  pronunciation  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  con- 
trary to  analogy,  and  the  general  usage  of  the  language  ; 

as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  under  the  word. 

AccESSARiNESS,  ^k'ses-si-re-ii^ss,  s.  The  state  of 
being  accessary. 

Accessary,  ik's&-Sc\-re,   s.    He  that,  not  being 
the  chief  agent  in  a  crime,  contributes  to  it. 

Accessary,  ak's^s-sa-re,  a.    Joined  to,  additional, 
helping  forward, 
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AcCESSLBLE,  ik-S&'s^bl,    a.    That  which  mav  be 

approached. 
Accession,  ik-S^sh'6n,   s.     increase  by  something 

added  ;  the  act  of  coming  to,  or  joining  one's  self  to,  as 

accession  to  a  confedera»"y  ;  the  act  of  arriving  at,  as,  the 

king's  at'cession  to  the  throne. 
ACCESSORILY,  i\k's§S-s6-rt^-le,  ad.    In  the  mai;iier 

of  an  accessory. 
Accessory,  ik's^s-s6-r^,  a.  357.     Joined  to  an. 

other  thing,  so  as  to  increase  it ;  additional 

Accidence,  ^k's^-d^nse,  s.     The  little  book  con. 

taining  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  explaining 
the  properties  of  tlie  eight  parts  of  speech. 

Accident,  ik's^d^nt,  S.  ITie  property  or  quality 
of  any  being  which  may  be  separated  from  it,  at  least  in 
thought ;  in  grammar,  the  property  of  a  word ;  that 
which  happens  unforeseen  ;  casualty,  chance. 

Accidental,  Sk-s^-d^n'tal,  s.  A  property  non- 
essentiaL 

Accidental,  ik-s^den'tJl,  a.  Having  the  qua- 
lity of  an  accident ;  non-essential  j  casuitl,  fortuitous, 
happening  by  chanca. 

Accidentally,  Sk-s^d^n'til-le,  ad.  Casually, 
fortuitously. 

ACCIDENTALNESS,  ^k-S^deil'tU-Il^SS,  S.  The 
quality  of  being  accidental. 

AcciPlENT,  ^k-slp'pe-^nt,  s.     A  receiver. 

To  AcciTE,  ik-site',   v.  a.   To  call  ;  to  summon. 

Acclaim,  ak-klame',  s.  A  shout  of  praise  j  acclama- 
tion. 

AccLAJlATlON,  Sk-kU-ma'sh&n,  s.  Shout  of  ap. 
plause. 

Acclivity,  ik-kllv'v^-te,  s.  311.  The  steepness 
or  slope  of  a  line  inclining  to  the  horizon,  reckoned 
upwards  ;  as,  the  ascent  of  a  hill  is  the  acclivity,  the 
descent  is  the  declivity. 

Acclivous,  ik-kli'vus,  a.  303  (A).  Rising  with  a 
slope. 

To  AccLOY,  ak-klo^',  V.  a.  329.  To  till  up,  in 
an  ill  sense  ;  to  fill  to  satiety. 

To  AccoiL,  ak-koll',  V.  n.  229.  To  crowd,  to 
keep  a  coil  about,  to  bustle,  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

AcCOLENT,  ak'ko-l^nt,  S.   5H.      A  borderer. 

AccoJiJiODABLE,  ak-k&m'mo-di-bl,  a.  That 
which  may  be  fitted. 

To  Accommodate,  ik-k5in'm6-date,  v.  a.  91. 
To  supply  with  conveniencies  of  any  kind. 

Accojimodate,  ik-k&m'mo-date,  a.  91.  Suit- 
able, fit. 

Accommodatel\,  Jk-k6m'm6-date-l^,  ad.  9J. 
Suitably,  fitly. 

Accommodation,  ak- k5m-m6-da'sliun,  s.  Pro- 
vision of  conveniencies :  in  the  plural,  conveniencies, 
things  requisite  to  ease  or  refreshment ;  composition  of 
a  difference,  reconciliation,  adjustment. 

Accompanable,  ik-kum'pl-iiil-bl,   a.     Sociable. 

AccOMPiVNlER,  ak-kCim'pa-n^-Cir,  s.  The  person 
that  makes  part  of  the  company ;  companion. 

Accompaniment,  ak-ktim'pjL-n^-ment,  s.  Tlie 
adding  of  one  thing  to  another  by  way  of  ornament ;  the 
instrumental  that  accompanies  the  vocal  part  of  music. 

To  Accompany,  ik-kam'pi-ne,  i-.  a.  165.  T.» 
be  with  another  as  a  companion ;  to  join  with. 

AccoJiPLiCE,  Sk-kom'plis,  s.  142.  An  associate, 
a  partaker,  usually  in  an  ill  sense ;  a  partner,  or  co- 
operator. 

To  Acco.MPLiSH,  Sk-kom'plisb,  v.  a.  To  com 
plete,  to  execute  fully,  as,  to  accomplish  a  design  ;  to 
fulfil,  as  a  prophecy  ;  to  adorn,  or  furnish,  either  mind 
or  body. 

AccOiMPLiSHED,  ik-kom'plish-^d,  part.  a.  Com. 
plete  in  some  qualification  ;  elegant,  finished  in  re- 
spect of  embellishments. 

AcCOMPLISHER,  ik-k6m'pllsh-fir,  S.  The  person 
that  accomplishes. 

Accomplishment,  ik-k6m'pllsh-ment,  s.  Com- 
pletion, full  perfomiance,  perfection ;  completion,  as 
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of  a  propliecy ;  embellishment,  elegance,  ornament  of 

mind  or  body. 
ACCOMPT,  ik-koiint',  S.  407.    An  account,  a  reck- 
oning-. 
AccOMPTANT,  ik-koun'tant,  s.  412.    A  reckoner, 

computer. 
To  Accord,  ik-kord',  v.  a.     To  make  agree,  to 

adjust  one  thin^  to  another. 
To   Accord,  ak-kord',  v.    n.     To  agree,  to  suit 

one  with  another. 
JVccORD,  ik-kord',  s.     A  compact,  an  agreement ; 

concurrence,  imion  of  mind;  h&rmony,  symmetry. 

Accordance,  ak-koi''dlnse,  s.  Agreement  wltli  a 
person  ;  conformity  to  something. 

Accordant,   5k-k6r'd&nt,  a.     Willing,  in  good 

humour. 

According,  iik-kor'dlng,  p.  In  a  manner  auita- 
ble  to,  agreeable  to;  in  proportion;  with  regard  to. 

Accordingly,  ak-kor'ding-l^,  ad.  Agreeably, 
suitably,  conformably. 

To  Accost,  ak-k6st',  v.  a.  To  speak  to  first,  to 
addres.s,  to  salute. 

Accostable,  ak-k6s'ta-bl,  a.  405.  Easy  of  ac- 
cess, familiar. 

Account,  ik-kount',  s.  407.  A  computation  of 
debts  or  expenses  ;  the  state  or  result  of  a  computa. 
tion  ;  value  or  estimation  ;  a  narrative,  relation  ;  the 
relation  and  reasons  of  a  transaction  given  to  a  person 
iu  authority. 

To  Account,  Jk-k6unt',  v.   a.     To  esteem,  to 

think,  to  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  reckon,  to  compute  ;  to 
give  an  account,  to  assign  the  causes ;  to  make  up  the 
reckoning,  to  answer  for  practice  ;  to  hold  in  esteem. 

Accountable,  ik-koim'tA-bl,  a.  Of  whom  an 
account  may  be  required  ;  who  must  answer  for. 

Accountant,  ak-kouri'taiit,  a.  Accountable  to, 
responsible  for. 

Accountant,  ak-koun'tliit,  y.     A  computer,  a 

man  skilled  or  employed  in  accounts. 

Account-book,  ik-kount'book,  s.  A  book  con- 
taining accounts. 

To  AcCOUPLE,  ik-k&p'pl,  v.  a.  314.  To  join,  to 
link  together. 

To  AccoURT,  ik-kort',  v.  a.  318.  To  entertain 
with  courtship  or  courtesy. 

To  Accoutre,  ak-k65'tur,  v.  a.  315.    To  dress, 

to  equip. 

Accoutrement,  ik-k6&'tfir-meJit,  s.  Dress,  equi- 
page, trappings,  ornaments. 

Accredited,  ^k-kied1t-ed,  a.  Of  allowed  repu- 
tation, confidential. 

Accretion,  ik-kre'sh6n,  s.     The  act  of  growlug 

to  another,  so  as  to  increase  it. 

Accretive,  Jk-kr^dv,  a.   158.     Growing,  that 

which  by  growth  is  added. 
To  Accroach,  ak-krotsh',  v.  a.  295.     To  draw 
to  one  as  with  a  hook. 

To  Accrue,  ik-kr66',  v.  n.  339.     To  accede  to, 

to  be  added  to  ;  to  be  added,  as  an  advantage  or  im. 
provement ;  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  produced,  or 
arise,  as  profits. 

Accusation,  ik-ki-ba'sh&n,  s.  The  ancient  pos- 
ture of  leaning  at  meals. 

To  Accumb,  ak-k&mb',  v.  a.  .347.  To  lie  at  the 
table,  according  to  the  ancient  manner. 

To  Accumulate,  Sk-kii'mii-late,  v.  a.  91.    To 

pile  up,  to  heap  together. 
Accumulation,  ik-kd-mii-la'shtin,  s.     The  act 

of  accumulating ;  the  state  of  being  accumulated. 
AccUiMULATivE,  ik-kii'mti-la-tiv,  «.  157.     That 
which  accumulates  ;  that  which  is  accumulated. 

Accumulator,  ik-kii'mu-la-tur,  s.  521.     He 

that  accumulates,  a  gatherer  or  heaper  together. 
Accuracy,  Jk'ku-ri-se,  s.      Exactness,  nicety. 
Accurate,  Ak'kii-rate,  a.  91.    Exact,  as  opposed 

to  negligent  or  ignorant ;   exact,   without  iefect  or 

failure. 
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Accurately,  Sk'k£i-rate-Ie,  ad.  Exactly,  withoiit 

errour,  nicely. 

Accurateness,  Aklcii-rate-nfe,  s.  Exactness, 
nicety. 

To  Accurse,  ik-k&rse',  v.  a.   To  doom  to  misery. 

Accursed,  ak-k&r'sM,  part.  a.  362.  That  which 
is  cursed  or  doomed  to  misery ;  execrable,  hateful,  de- 
testable. 

Accusable,  ak-ku'zi-bl,  a.  405.  That  whidi 
may  be  censured  ;  blameable  ;  culpable. 

Accusation,  Jk-kii-za'shun,  s.  The  act  of  ac- 
cusing; the  charge  brought  against  any  one. 

Accusative,  ik-kfi'zi-tlv,  a.     A  term  of  gram. 

mar,  the  fourth  case  of  a  noun. 

Accusatory,  Sk-ku'zi-t6-re,  a.  512.  That  which 

produceth  or  containeth  an  accusation. 
To  Accuse,  ik-kuze',  v.   a.     To  charge  with  a 

crime;  to  blame  or  censure. 
Accuser,   Sk-ku'zur,   s.    98.     He  that  brings  a 

charge  against  anollier. 

To  Accustom,  ak-kus'tum,  ».  a.     To  habituate 

to  inure. 
Accustomable,  Sk-k&s't&m-i-bl,  a.      Done  by 

long  custom  or  habit. 
Accustomably,  ik-kfis'tum-i-ble,  ad.    Accord- 

ing  to  custom. 

Accustomance,  dk-k&s't&m-mSnse,  s.    Custom, 

habit,  use. 
Accustomarily,  ak-kus't&m-mi-re-le,  ad.     In 

a  customary  manner. 
Accustomary,  dk-k&s'tum-ml-re,  «.  512.  Usu 

al,  practised. 
Accustomed,  ak-kfis'tum-ed.  a.  362.  According 

to  custom,  frequent,  usual. 
Ace,    ase,    s.      An  unit,  a  single  point  on  cards  or 

dice  ;  a  small  quantity. 

Acerbity,  S-s^r'bf^-t^,  s.   511.      A  rough  sour 

taste  ;  applied  to  men,  sharpness  of  temper. 
To  AcervaTE,  i-S^l-'vate,  v.  n.  91.     To  heap  up. 
AcERVATiON,  as-er.va'shfin,  s.  527.      Heapitig 

together. 

Acescent,  &-s^s's^nt,  a.      That  which  has  a  ten. 

dency  to  sourness  or  acidity. 
AcetoSE,  is-e-toze',  a.  427.      That  which  has  in 

it  acids. 
AcETOSlTY,  is-i-t6s'e-te,  s.  511.      The  state  ol 

being  acetose. 

Acetous,  i-st^tus,  a.  314.     Sour. 

Ache,  ake,  s.  355.     A  continued  pain. 

To  Ache,  ake,  v.  n.      To  be  in  pain. 

To  Achieve,  Stvtsheve/,  v.  a.  257.  To  perform, 

to  finish. 
Achiever,  it-tshe'v&r,  s.    He  that  performs  what 
he  endeavours. 

Achievement,  &t-tsheve'ment,  s.     The  perfor. 

mance  of  an  action ;  the  escutcheon,  or  ensigns  ar. 

morial. 
AcHOR,  a'kor,  s.  166.      A  species  of  the  herpes. 
Acid,  is'sld,  a.      Sour,  sharp. 
Acidity,  i-sld'de-te,  s.  511.     Sharpness,  sourness 
AciDNKSS,  ^'sld-n&,  s.     The  quality  of  being  acid 
AciDUL.a;,  ^-sld'du-l<^,  s.  199.     Medicinal  springs 

impregnated  with  sharp  particles. 

To  Acidulate,  S-sid'du-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  ting. 

with  acids  in  a  slight  degree. 
To  Acknowledge,  ik-iiolledj,  v.  a.  328.     li 

own  the  knowledge  of,  to  own  any  tiling  or  person  iij 

a  partlcul  ar  character ;  to  confess,  as,  a  I'ault ;  to  own. 

as,  a  benefit. 
Acknowledging,  ak-nMIMj-lng,  a.   Grateful. 
Acknowledgment,  ak-nol'ledje-ment,  s.  228. 

— See  Knowledge.     Cnnression  of  the  truth  of  any  p" 

sition  ;  confession  of  a  fault ;  confession  of  a  benefit 

received. 
Acme,  Ik'm^,  S.      Tlie  height  of  any  thing  ;    more 

especially  used  to  denote  tlie  height  of  a  disiempei 
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ACOLOTHIST,  i-k&no-Mlst,     I 

AcoLYTK,  ak'6-llte,  5+4-,        ^   *' 
One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  Roman  church. 
.\cONITE,    Iklco-nite,    s.     155.     The  herb    wolfs- 
bane.   In  poetical  language,  poison  in  general. 

Acorn,  a'kSm,  s.  The  seed  or  fruit  borne  by  the  oak. 

AcOUSTICKS,  ai-kou'stiks,  s.  313.  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  sounds  j  medicines  to  help  the  hearing. 

To  Acquaint,  ik-kwant',  v.  a.  202.    To  make 

familiar  tvith ;  to  Inform. 

Acquaintance,  dk-kwan'tJnse,  s.  The  state  of 

being  acquainted  with,  familiarity,  knowledge,  familiar 
knowledge ;  a  slight  or  initial  knowledge,  short  of 
friendship  ;  the  person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted, 
wthout  the  intimacy  of  friendship. 

Acquainted,  ik-kwan't^d,  part.  a.  Familiar,  weU- 
known. 

Acquest,  ik-kw^St',*.  Acquisition;  the  thing  gained. 

To  Acquiesce,  ik-kwd-^ss',  r.  n.  To  rest  in,  or 
remain  satisfied. 

Acquiescence,  ak.kwe-fes'ense,  s.  A  silent  ap- 
pearance of  content ;  satisfaction,  rest,  content ;  sub- 
mission, 

Acquirable,  ^k-k\vi'ri-bl,  a.  405.  Attainable. 
To   Acquire,  ^-kwire',  v.  a.   To  gain  by  one's 

labour  or  power. 
Acquired,  ak-kwl'r^d,  part.  a.  302.    Gained  by 

one's  self. 
Acquirer,  &k-kwi'r&r,   s.  98.    The   person  that 

acquires ;  a  gainer. 
Acquirement,  ak-kwlre'm^nt,  s.   That  which  is 

acquired,  gain,  attainment. 
Acquisition,  Jlk-kw^zlsh'sh&n,  s.   The   act  of 

acquiring ;  the  thing  gained,  acquirement. 

Acquisitive,  ik-kwiz'ze-tiv,  a.  157.  Tliat  which 
is  acquired. 

AcQUIST,  ik-kwlst',  S.  Acquirement,  attainment 

To  Acquit,  ik-k\vit',  v.  a.  415.  To  set  free  ;  to 
clear  from  a  charge  of  guilt,  to  absolve ;  to  clear  from 
any  obligation,  as,  the  man  hath  acquitted  himself  well, 
he  discharged  his  duty. 

Acquitment,  ik-kwlt'm§nt,  s.  The  state  of  being 
acquitted,  or  act  of  acquitting. 

Acquittal,  ik-kwit'tAl,  s.  157.  Delirerance  from 
an  offence. 

To  Acquittance,  4k-kwlt'tanse,  v.  a.  To  pro- 
cure an  acquittance,  to  acquit. 

Acquittance,  2lk-kwit'tinse,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
charging from  a  debt ;  a  writing  testifying  the  receipt 
of  a  debt. 

Acre,  a'kur,  s.  98.  416.  A  quantity  of  land,  con- 
taining in  length  forty  perches,  and  four  in  breadth, 
or  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  square  yards. 

Acrid,  ik'krid,  a.  Of  a  hot  biting  taste. 

Acrimonious,  ik-kre-m6'ne-5s,  a.  314.   Sharp, 

corrosive. 

Acrimony,  iklcre-mA-ni,  s.  557.  Sharpness,  cor- 

rosiveness;  sharpness  of  temper,  severity. — See  Do. 

mestic. 
AcRITUDE,  ik'kri-tfide,  s.    An  acrid  taste,  a  biting 

heat  on  the  palate. 
Acroamatical,  ak'kr6-3-m'it'tc-kil,  a.  509.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  deep  learning. 
AcROSPiRE,   ik'krA-splre,   s.    151.     A  shoot  or 

sprout  from  the  end  of  seeds. 
AcROSPiRED,  ak'kro-spi-red,  part.  a.  362.  Having 

sprouts. 
Across,  S-kr6ss',  ad.    Athwart,  laid  over  something 

so  as  to  cross  it. 
AcROSTICK,    a-kross'tik,   s.      A    poem,    in  which 

the  first  letter  of  every  line  being  taken,  makes  up  the 

name  of  tlic  person  or  thing  oa  which  the  poem  is 

\VTitten. 
To  Act,  Slkt,  v.  n.   To  be  in  action,  not  to  rest. 
To  Act,  akt,  v.  a.  To  perform  a  borrowed  character, 

as  a  stage  player ;  to  produce  effects  in  some  passive 

suhject. 
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Act,  Jkt,  S.  Something  done,  a  deed,  an  exploit, 
whether  good  or  ill ;  a  part  of  a  play,  during  which  the 
action  proceeds  without  interruption  j  a  decree  of  par. 
liament. 

Action,  ak'shan,  s.  290.  The  quality  or  state  of 
acting,  opposite  to  rest ;  an  act  or  thing  done,  a  deed ; 
agency,  operation ;  the  series  of  events  represented  in 
a  fable ;  gesticulation,  the  accordance  of  the  motions 
of  the  body  with  the  words  spoken ;  a  term  in  law. 

Actionable,  ik'shfin-i-bl,  a.  405.   That  which 

admits  an  action  in  law,  punishable. 

Action-taking,  ik'shon-taldng,  a.    Litigiou*. 

Active,  ik'tiv,  a.  150.  THat  which  has  the  power 
or  quality  of  acting ;  that  which  acts,  opposed  to  paa- 
sive ;  busy,  engaging  in  action,  opposed  to  idle  or 
sedentary  j  nimble,  agile,  quick ;  in  grammar,  a  verb 
active  is  that  which  has  both  an  agent  and  an  object, 
as,  John  instructs  Joseph. 

Actively,  ik'tlv-le,  ad.  Busily,  nimbly. 

AcTrvENESS,  ik'tiv-ness,  s.  Quickness  ;  nimblenesg. 

Activity,  ik-tlv'e-t^,  s.  515.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing active. 

Actor,  ik't&r,  s.  93.  418.  He  that  acts,  or  per- 
forms any  thing ;  he  that  personates  a  character,  a  stage 
player. 

Actress,  ik'tr^ss,  s.  she  that  performs  any  thing  ; 
a  woman  that  plays  on  the  stage. 

Actual,  ak'tshi-al,  a.  461.  Really  in  act,  not 
merely  potential ;  in  act,  not  purely  in  speculation. 

Actuality,  ak-tshii-il'l^-ti^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
actual. 

Actually,  ik'tshfi-il-li,  ad.  In  act,  in  effect, 
really. 

ACTUALNESS,  ak'tshfu&l-n&S,  S.  The  quality  of 
being  actual. 

Actuary,  ik'tshi-i-re,  s.  The  register  or  officer 
who  compiles  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court. 

To  Actuate,  ik'tshu-ate,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a«. 
tion. 

AcTUOSE,  ik-ti-ose',  o.  Having  the  power  of  ac- 
tion.— See  the  Appendix. 

To  AcUATE,  ak'u-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  sharpen. 

Aculeate,  a-kii'le-ate,  a.  91.  Prickly,  terminat- 
ing in  a  sharp  point. 

Acumen,  a-kii'mdn,  s.  503.  (k)  A  sharp  point; 
figuratively,  quickness  of  intellects. 

Acuminated,  a-ku'm^-na-t^d,  part.  a.  Ending  in 
a  point,  sharp  pointed. 

Acute,  a-kfate',  a.  Sharp,  opposed  to  blunt ;  ingeni- 
ous, opposed  to  stupid ;  acute  disease,  any  disease 
which  is  attended  with  increased  velocity  of  blood, 
and  terminates  in  a  few  days ;  acute  accent,  tliat  wliich 
raises  or  sharpens  the  voice. 

Acutely,  i-kutele,  ad.  After  an  acute  manner, 
sharply. 

AcutENESS,  i-kite'ness,  S.  Sharpness;  force  of 
intellects ;  violence  and  speedy  crisis  of  a  malady  : 
sharpness  of  sound. 

Adacted,  i-duk'tod,  part.  a.  Driven  by  force. 

Adage,  Ad'aje,  s.  90.    A  maxim,  a  proverb. 

Adagio,  5-da'je-6,  s.  A  term  used  by  musicians,  to 
mark  slow  time. 

Adamant,  id'S-mint,  s.  A  stone  of  impenetrable 
hardness  ;  the  diamond  ;  the  load-stone. 

Adamantean,  ad-i-m;\n-te'an,  a.  Hard  as  ada- 
mant. 

Adamantine,   Ad-a-mSn'tin,   a.     Made  of  ada- 
mant ;  having  tlie  qualities  of  adamant,  as,  hardness, 
indissolubility. 
8:j>    Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry,  nni. 

formly  pronounce  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  as  it  is 

here  marked,  and  \V.  Johaston  only  so  as  to  rhyme  with 

line,  (1 10.) 

Adam'S-APPLE,    ad'imz-ap'pl,    S.      A   prominent 

part  of  the  throat 
To  Adapt,  J-dipt',  v.  a.    To  fit,  to  suit,  to  pro- 
portion. 

Adaptation,  id-ap-ta'sh6n,  s.  527.    The  act  of 
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fitting  oae  thing  to  another,  the  fitness  of  one  thing  to 
another. 

Adaption,  i-dJp'shJui,  s.    The  act  of  fitting. 

7b .  Add,  id,  v.  a.  To,  join  soraething  to  thiit 
which  was  before. 

To  Ajjdecimate,  ad-d&'s^mate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
take  or  ascertain  tithes. 

To  Addeem,  ad-d6<^m',  i;.  a.  To  esteem;  to 
account. 

Adder,  Sd'dfir,  s.  98.  418.  A  serpent,  a  viper,  a 
poisonous  reptile. 

Adder'S-GRASS,  ad'd&rz-grass,  S.      A  plant. 

Adder's-tongue,  :\d'durz-tung, 

Adder's-wort,  3d'd&rz-\v"urt, 

Addible,  &d'd^-bl,  a.  405.      Possible  to  be  added. 

Addibility,  ad-de-billd-td,  S.  511.  The  possi- 
bility of  being  added. 

Addice,  Sd'dls,  s.  142.  A  kind  of  ax,  corruptly 
pronounced  adx. 

To  Addict,  ad-dlkt',  v.  a.  To  devote,  to  dedi- 
cate :  it  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  he  addict- 
ed himself  to  vice. 

Addictedness,  id-dik'ted-ness,  s.  The  state  of 
bsing  addicted. 

Addiction,  Xd-dlk'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  devoting ; 
the  state  of  being  devot<>d. 

Additament,  ad-dit'd-m^'nt,  s.  Addition,  the 
thing  added. 

Addition,  ad-disb'shan,  s.  459.  The  act  of 
adding  one  thing  to  another;  the  thing  added;  in 
arithmetic,  addition  is  the  reduction  of  two  or  more 
numbers  of  like  kind  together  into  one  sum  or  total. 

Additional,  Sd-dlsb'shtin-;ll,  a.  That  which  is 
added. 

Additory,  M'di-td-Te,  a.  512.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  adding. 

Addle,  ad'dl,  a.  405.  Originally  applied  to  eggs, 
and  signifying  such  as  produce  notlung,  thence  trans- 
ferred to  brains  that  produce  notliiiig. 

Addle-pated,  id'dl-pa-t^d,  a.  Having  barren 
brains. 

2b  Address,  Sd-dress',  v.  a.  To  prepare  one's 
sejf  to  enter  upon  any  action ;  to  apply  to  another  by 
words. 

Address,  Jd-dr^ss',  s.  Verbal  application  to  any 
one ;  courtship ;  manner  of  addressing  another,  as,  a 
man  of  pleasing  address ;  skill,  dexterity ;  manner  of 
directing  a  letter. 

Addresser,  id-dres'sfir,  s.  98.  The  person  that 
addresses. 

To  Adduce,  id-diise',  v.  a.      To  bring  something 
forward  in  addition  to  something  already  produced. 
l^  This  word,  though  constantly  arising  in  conver- 
sation, has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of  our  Dic- 
tionaries.    It  is,  however,  legitimately  formed,  and  has  a 

distinct  and  specific  signification,  vvhich  distinguishes  it 

from  conduce,  induce,  produce,  and  reduce,  and  has  there- 
fore a  just  title  to  become  a  part  of  the  language.    The 

propriety  of  it  is  a  sufficient  authority. 

Adducent,  Jld-di'sent,  a.  A  word  applied  to 
those  muscles  that  draw  together  the  parts  of  tlie  body. 

To  Addulce,  id-dulse',  v.  a.     To  sweeten. 

Adejiption,  3-dem'sb&n,  s.  412.      Privation. 

Adenography,  ad-d^-n5g'gri-fe,  s.  518.  A 
treatise  of  the  glands. 

Adept,  a-dSpt',  s.  He  that  is  completely  skilled  in 
all  the  secrets  of  his  art. 

Adequate,  fid'^-kwAte,  a.  91.  Equal  to,  pro- 
portionate. 

Adequately,  Sd'e-kwate-l<^,  ad.  In  an  adequate 
manner ;  with  exactness  of  proportion. 

Adequateness,  ad'e-kwate-ness,  s.  The  state  of 
being  adequate,  exactness  of  proportion. 

To  Adhere,  id-here',  v.  n.  To  stick  to ;  to  re- 
main firmly  fixed  to  a  party,  or  opinion. 

Adherence,  id-he'rense,  \ 

Adherency,  id-be'ren-si,  182.  | 
The  quality  of  adhering,  tenacity  ;  fixedness  of  mind, 
attacfuneut,  steadiness. 
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Adherent,  Jd-be'r^nt,  a.     sticking  to ;  united 

with. 
Adherent,  id-he'rint,  s.    A  follower,  a  partisan. 
Adherer,  id-bd'rfir,  s.  98.     He  that  adheres. 
Adhesion,  M-b^zh&n,  s.  451.     The  actor  state 

of  sticking  to  something. 
Adhesive,  id-be'siv,  a.  158.  428.     Sticking,  te- 
nacious. 
To  Adhibtt,  id-bil/bit,  v.  a.     To  apply,  to  make 

use  of. 
Adhibition,  id-h^blsh'sb&n,  s.  507.     Applica. 

tion,  use. 
Adjacency,  id-ja's^n_se,  s.   182.     The  state  of 

lying  close  to  another  thing. 
Adjacent,  id-ja's^nt,  a.     Lying  close,  bordering 

upon  something. 
Adjacent,  id-ja'sint,  s.     Thiit  which  lies  next 

another. 
AlDIAPHOROUS,  S-de-Sffo-ms,  a.     Neutral. 
Adiaphory,  i-de-AFfo-re,  s.    534.     Neutrality, 

indifference. 
To  Adject,  ad-j^kt',  v.  a.     To  add  to,  to  put  to, 
Adjection,  ad-jek'sh&ii,  s.     The  act  of  adjecting, 

or  adding ;  the  thing  a4jected,  or  added. 
ADJECTiTlOUS,ad-j^k-tish'as,  a.  Added,  thrown  in. 
Adjective,  id-jek'tiv,  s.  512.     a  word  added  to 

a  noun,  to  signify  the  addition  or  separation  of  some 

quality,  circumstance,  or  manner  of  being;  as,  good, 

bad. 
Adjectively,  ad'j^-tlvJ^,  ad.     After  the  man- 

ner  of  an  adjective. 
Adieu,  S-du',  ad.  284.     Farewell. 
To  Adjoin,  S.d-join',  v.  a.  299.     To  join  to,  to 

imite  to,  to  put  to. 
To  Adjoin,  id-join',  v.  n.    To  be  contiguous  to. 
To  Adjourn,  id-jcim',  v.  a.  314.     To  put  off  to 

another  day,  naming  the  time. 
Adjournment,  id-j&rn'm^nt,  s.     A  putting  off 

tin  another  day. 
Adipous,  id'd^-pus,  a.  314.     Fat 
Adit,  adit,  S.      A  passage  under  ground. 
Adition,  id-isb'sb&n,  s.  459.     The  act  of  going 

to  another. 
To  Adjudge,  id-judje',  v.  a.     To  give  the  thing 

controverted  to  one  of  the  parties;  to  sentence  to  a 

punishment;  simply,  to  judge,  to  decree. 
Adjudication,  id-ju-de-ka'sbin,  s.     The  act  of 

granting  something  to  a  litigant 

2o  Adjudicate,  id-ju'd^-kite,  v.  a.  To  ad- 
judge. 

To  Ad  jugate,  id'ju-gite,  r.  a.  91.    To  yoke  to. 

Adjument,  id'ji-m^nt,  s.     Help. 

Adjunct,  id'jungkt,  s.  Something  adherent,  or 
united  to  another. 

Adjunct,  id'jungkt,  a.      Immediately  joined. 

Adjunction,  id-jtingk-'sbcin,  s.  The  act  of  ad- 
joining; the  thing  adjoined. 

Adjunctive,  id-jungk'tiv,  s.  158.  He  that  joins ; 
that  which  is  joined. 

Adjuration,  ad-jfi-ri'sb&n,  s.  The  act  of  pro- 
posing an  oath  to  another ;  the  form  of  oath  proposed 
to  another. 

To  Adjure,  id-jure',  v.  a.  To  impose  an  oath 
upon  another,  prescribing  the  form. 

To  Adjust,  id-jast',  v.  a.  To  regulate,  to  put  in 
order ;  to  make  conformable. 

Adjustment,  id-jfist'm^nt,  s.  Regulation,  the 
act  of  putting  in  method;  the  state  of  being  put  in 
method. 

Adjutancy,  id'j6-till-s^,  s.     The  military   office 
of  an  adjutant,  skilful  arrangement. 
I  Adjutant,   id'ju-tint,  s.    503  (A).      A  petty 
I      officer,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  major,  by  distribut- 
ing pay,  and  overseeing  punishment 

To  Adjute,  id-jxite',  v.  a.     To  help,  to  concur. 
I  Adjutor,  id-jiVt&r,  s.  98.  166.     A  helper. 
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Adjdtory,   &d'ju-tir-r^ 

which  helps. 

AdjqvanT,  M'ju-v-ant,  a.      Helpful,    useful. 
To  Adjuvate,  id'jii-vate,  v.  a.  503  (A).      To 

help,  to  further. 
Admeasurement,   id-m&h'fire-mint,  s.      Tlie 

act  or  practice  of  measuring'  according  to  rule. 
Admensuratiox,  id-m2n-sh6-ra'sh&Ti,  s.  452. 

The  act  of  measiuing  to  each  his  part. 
Adshnicle,  ad-mln'd-kl,  s.  iOo.     Help,  support 
Adminicular,  ^d-m^nlk'ii-Ur,  a.  4>18.      That 

which  gives  help. 
To  Administer,  M-mln'nls-tir,  98.         ) 
To  Administrate,  id-mln'nis-trate,  9\.)'  "' 

To  give,  to  afi'ord,  to  supply  ;  to  act  as  tlie  minister  or 
agent  in  any  employment  or  office ;  to  perform  the 
office  of  an  admimstrator. 

Administration,   id'mln-nls.tra'sh&n,  s.  527. 

The  act  of  administering  or  conducting  any  employ. 

ment ;  the  active  or  executive    part  of  government ; 

those  to  whom  the  care  of  public  atfairs  is  committed. 
Administrative,   id-min'nls-tra-tiv,    a.     157. 

That  which  administers. 
Administrator,  id'min-nis-tra't&r,  s.  98.  527. 

He  that  has  the  goods  of  a  man  dying  intestate  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  is  accountable  for  the  same  ; 
he  that  officiates  in  divine  rites ;  he  that  conducts  the 
government. 
Administratrix,  id'm!n-!s-tra'trlks,  s.  527.  She 

who  administers  in  consequence  of  a  wili 

Administratorship,  ^d'min-nis-tra'tur-shlp,  s. 
The  office  of  an  administrator. 

Admirable,  id'm^-ra-bl,  a.  405.  To  bo  admired, 
of  power  to  excite  wonder. 

Admirableness,  Sd'me-ri-bl-n&s,  } 

Admirability.  M'md-ra-bm^t^,  511.  527.  S 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  admiralole. 

Admirably,  id'md-ri-bl^,  ad.  In  an  admirable 
manner. 

Admiral,  5.d'm^-ril,  s-  An  officer  or  magistrate 
that  has  the  government  of  the  king's  navy ;  the  chief 
commander  of  a  fleet;  the  sliip  wnich  carries  the  ad- 
miral. 

Admiralship,  id'md-ril-shlp,  s.  Tlie  office  of 
admiral. 

Admiralty,  ^d'm^-ral-t^,  s.  Tha  power,  or  of- 
ficers, appointed  for  the  administration  of  naval  affairs. 
5^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  if  written 

admiraltry,  with  an  r  in  the  last  syllable ;  nor  is  this 

mispronunciation,  however  improper,  confined   to  the 

lowest  order  of  tlie  people.    The  same  may  be  observed 

of  mayoralty. 

Ad.MIRATION,  3.d-me-ra'sh&n,  s.  Wonder,  the  act 
of  admiring  or  wondering. 

To  Admire,  &d-mire',  v.  a.  To  regard  with  woa- 
der ;  to  regard  with  love. 

Admirer,  ^d-mi'r&r,  s.  98.  The  person  that  won- 
ders, or  regards  with  admiration ;  a  lover. 

Admiringly,  id-ml'rlng-le,  ad.  with  admiration. 

Admissible,  ad-mis'se-bl,  a.  405.     That  which 

may  be  admitted. 

Admission,  ud.mlsh'sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  admitting ;  the  state  of  being  admitted ;  admit- 
tance, the  power  of  entering ;  the  allowance  of  an  ar- 
gument 

To  Admit,  id-mlt',  v.  a.  To  sxiffer  to  enter  ;  to 
suffer  to  enter  upon  an  office  ;  to  allow  an  argument  or 
position  ;  to  allow,  or  grant  in  general. 

Admittable,  ad-mit'ta-bl,  a.  Which  may  be  ad. 
mittcd. 

Admittance,  Jd-mlt'tinse,  s.  The  act  of  admit- 
ting, permission  to  enter  ;  the  power  or  right  of  enter- 
ing ;  custom  ;  concession  of  a  position. 

To  Ad.MIX,  ^d-iriiks',  v.  a.  To  mingle  with  some- 
thing else. 

Ai'MlXTlON,  id-mlks'tshun,  s.  The  uuion  of  one 
body  with  another.  „ 
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Adotxture,  Jd-miks'tshure,  s. 

mingled  with  another. 
To  Adjionish,  ad-m5n'nlsb,  v.  a.  To  warn  of  a 

fault,  to  reprove  gently. 
Admonisher,    ad-in6n'nish-ur,  s.      The  person 

that  puts  another  in  mind  of  his  faults  or  duty. 
Admo.n'ishment,  ad-rnon'nish-mint,  s.     Admi'. 

nition,  notice  of  faults  or  duties. 
Admonition,  id-mo-nlsh'un,  s.     The  hint  of  a 

fault  or  duty,  counsel,  gentle  reproof. 
Adjionitioner,  ad-m6-nish'an-ir,  s.     A  general 

adviser.     A  ludicrous  term. ' 
Adjionitory,  ^d-m5n'ne-tur-rd,  a.     That  which 

admonishes. — See  Domestic. 
To  Admove,  3.d-mo6v',  v.  a.     To  bring  one  thiijg 

to  another. 

Admurmuration,  Jd-m6r-m£i-ra'shun,  s.  The 
act  of  murmuring  to  another. 

Ado,  J-dSiy,  s.  Trouble,  difficulty  ;  bustle,  tumult, 
business  ;  more  tumult  and  show  of  business  than  tha 
affair  is  worth. 

Adolescence,  Sd-6-l^s's^nse,  \ 

Adolescency,  Jd-6-les'sen-se,  510.  \  **  ^''® 
age  succeeding  childhood,  and  succeeded  by  puberty. 

To  Adopt,  2l-d6pt',  v.  a.  To  take  a  son  by  choice, 
to  make  him  a  son  who  is  not  so  by  birth  ;  to  place  any 
person  or  thing  in  a  nearer  relation  to  something  else. 

AdoptedlY,  a-d6p'tld-l(i,  ad.  After  the  manner 
of  sometliing  adopteid. 

Adopter,  Cd&jytar,  s.  98.  He  that  gives  some  one 
by  choice  the  rights  of  a  son. 

Adoption,  S-d&p'shun,  s.  459.  The  act  of  adopt- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  adopted. 

Adoptive,  d-dip'tlv,  S.  157.  Adopted  by  another; 
tliat  adopts  another. 

Ado!iable,  i-d6'ii-bl,  a.  405.  That  ought  to  be 
adored. 

Adou.\BLENESS,  S-do'ra-bLness,  s.  Worthiness 
of  divine  honours. 

Adorably',  4-d(yrS-bl^,  ad.  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  adoration. 

Adoration,  M-do-ra'shan,  s.  The  external  ho. 
mage  paid  to  the  Divinity ;  homage  paid  to  persons  in 
high  place  or  esteem. 

To  Adore,  J-dore',  v.  a.  To  worship  with  exter- 
nal homage. 

Adorer,  i-do'rur,  s.  98.  He  that  adores  ;  a  wor- 
shipper. 

To  Adorn,  2Ld5m',  v.  a.  167.  To  dress ;  to  deck 
the  person  with  ornaments;  to  set  out  any  place  or 
thing  with  decorations. 

Adornment,  i-dorn'm^nt,  s.  Ornament,  embel- 
lishment. 

Ajjown,  i-doun',  ad.  32.3.  Down,  on  the  ground. 

Adown,  3.-doun',  prep.  Down,  towards  the  ground. 

Adread,  S-drM',  ad.  234.      In  a  state  of  fear. 

Adrift,  A-drift',  ad.      Floating  at  random. 

Adroit,  i-drolt',  a.  305.     Active,  skilful. 

Adroitness,  ^droit'ness,  s.  Dexterity,  readiness, 
activity. 

Adry,  ^drl',  ad.      Athirst,  thirsty. 

Adscititious,  M-s^tish'us,  a.  314.  That  which 
is  taken  in  to  complete  something  else. 

Adstriction,  id-strlk'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of  bind- 
ing together. 

To  Advance,  ad-vJnse',  v.  a.  78.  To  bring  for- 
ward, in  the  local  sense ;  to  raise  to  preferment ;  to 
aggrandize  ;  to  improve  ;  to  forward  ;  to  accelerate ; 
to  propose  ;  to  offer  to  the  public 

To  Advance,  ^d-vinse',  v.  n.  To  come  forward; 
to  make  improvement 

Advance,  id-vJnse',  S.  79.  The  act  of  coming  for- 
ward ;  a  tendency  to  come  forward  to  meet  a  lover  ; 
progression  ;  rise  from  one  point  to  another ;  improve- 
ment ;  progres.s  towards  perfection. 
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A  DVANCKMENT,   id-vinse'in^nt,  s.     Tlie  act  of  i 
oomiug  forward ;  the  state  of  being  advanced ;  prefer- 
ment ;  iraprovement. 

Advancer,  id-vin'sur,  s.  98.  A  promoter;  a  for. 
warder. 

AuVANTAGE,  Sd-Van'tadjc,  S.  90.  Superiority; 
superiority  gained  by  stratagem  ;  ^n,  profit ;  prcpon- 
(ieratiou  on  one  side  of  tlie  comparison. 

To  Advantage,  ad-van'tidje,  v.  a.     To  benefit ; 

to  promote,  to  bring  forward. 

Advantaged,  M-vin't^.jed,  a.  362.  Possessed 
of  advwitages. 

Advantage-ground,  Jd-vin'tidje-gr5uiid,  s. 
Ground  that  gives  superiority,  and  opportunities  of  an- 
noyance or  resistance. 

Advantageous,  id-vSn-ta^&s,  a.  Profitable,  use- 
ful, opportune. 

AD\'ANTAGEOUSr,Y,  Jd-v5n-ta'jus-le,  ad.  Con- 
veniently, opportunely,  profitably. 

Advantageousness,   ^d-vin-ta'j&s-n5ss,   s. 
Profitableness,  usefulness,  convenience. 

To  Advene,  S.d-vene',  v.  n.  To  accede  to  some- 
thing, to  be  superadded. 

AdveniENT,  jd-V^n^nt,  a.  Advening,  super- 
added. 

Advent,  M'v^nt,  s.  Tlie  name  of  one  of  the  holy 
seasons,  signifying  the  coming-;  that  is,  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  which  is  made  the  sul^ject  of  our  devotion 
during  the  four  weeks  before  Christmas. 

Adventine,  M-vSn'tln,  a.  140.  Adventitious, 
that  which  is  extrinsically  added. 

AjjventiTIOUS,  id-V^n-tlsh'us,  a.  Advening,  ex- 
trinsically added. 

Adventive,  Sd-v^n'tlv,  s.  157.  The  thing  or 
person  that  comes  from  without. 

Adventual,  lid-ven'tshu-M,  a.  461.  Relating 
to  the  season  of  Advent 

Adventure,  id-v^n'tsh6re,  s.  461.  An  accident, 
a  chance,  a  hazard ;  an  enterprise  in  which  something 
must  be  left  to  hazard. 

To  Adventure,  Sd-ven'tshfire,  v.  n.  To  try  the 
chance,  to  dare. 

Adventurer,  Jd-v^n'tshur-ur,  s.  98.  He  that 
seeks  occasions  of  hazard,  he  that  puts  himself  in  the 
hands  of  chance. 

Adventurous,  id-v5n'tshur-&s,  > 

Adventuresome,  Sd-v^n'tshur-sum,  ) 
Inclined  to  adventures,  daring,  courageous;  full  of 
hazard,  dangerous. 

Adventurously,  ad-ven'tshur-&s-le,  ad. 
Boldly,  daringly. 

Adventuresoxieness,  5d-ven'tshiir-s6m-ness, 
jr.  461 .    The  quality  of  being  adventuresome. 

Adverb,  id'verb,  s.  A  word  joined  to  a  verb  or 
adjective,  and  solely  applied  to  the  use  of  qualifying 
and  restraining  the  latitude  of  their  signification. 

Adverbial,  ^id-vei/be-Sl.  a.  That  which  has  the 
quality  or  structure  of  an  adverb. 

Adverbially,  ad-ver'lje-al-le,  ad. 
In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

Adversable,  id-ver'si-bl,  a.  405.     Contrary  to. 

Adversary,  id'ver-s^r^,  s.  312.    An  opponent, 

antagonist,  enemv. 
Adversative,  ^d-v§r'si-tiv,  a.    512.      A  word 

which  makes  some  opposition  or  variety. 
Adverse,  iid'verse,  a.     Acting  with  contrary  di- 
ections ;  calamitous,  afflictive,  opposed  to  prosperous. 
Adversity,    ad-ver'se-t^,    s.    511.      Affliction, 

ral  amity  ;  the  cause  of  sorrow,  misfortune ;  the  state 

of  u  nliappiness,  miser}'. 
Adversely,  M'verse-M,  ad.      Oppositely,  unfor- 

tun  ately. 
To    Advert,  ad  vert',  v.  n.      To  attend  to,  to 

leg  ard,  to  observe 
Adv  ertence,  id-vSrtense,   } 
Adv  ertency,  Jd-v^r'teu-se,  5 

A  aention  to,  regard  to. 
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To  Advertise,  ^d.v^r.tize',  v.  a.  To  inform 
another,  to  give  intelligence ;  to  give  notice  of  any 
tiling  in  public  prints. 

Advertisement,    \fi''^/T^^'^\  \   s. 
I  ad-ver-tizemont,  S 

Intelligence,  information  ;  notice  of  any  thing  published 

in  a  paper  of  intelligence. 

ft^  As  nouns  ending  in  ment  always  follow  the  accen. 
tuatiou  <if  the  verbs  from  which  they  are  formed,  we  fre-  . 
quently  hear  advertisement  taxed  with  the  grossest  irre- 
gularity for  having  the  accent  on  a  different  syllable  from 
advertise.  The  origin  of  this  irregularity  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  verb  since  the  noun  has  been  formed: 
advertise  and  chastise  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  botli 
accented  on  the  penultimate,  and  therefore  advertigemeiU 
and  chastisement  were  formed  regularly  from  them. 

"  Wherein  he  did  the  king  his  lord  advtrtUt.''—Hm.  Vllt. 
"My  grief  cries  louder  than  advtrtuement." — Sluth  Adoj  Jtc. 
"Oh,  then  how  quickiy  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
"  Now  pris'ner  to  the  palsy,  chattise  thee.". — HichartI  11, 
'*  And  chMslUemtnt  doth  therefore  hide  its  head." — J  id.  Cx$nr. 
But  since  that  time  the  verbs  advertise  and  chastise  have 
fallen  into  an  analogy  more  agreeable  to  verbs  of  the 
same  form — for  the  verbs  to  promise,  practise,  franchise, 
mortise,  and  divertise,  are  the  only  words  where  ttie  ter- 
mination ise  has  not  the  accent  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary ;  and  if  an  alteration  must  be  made  to  reconcile  the 
pronunciation  of  tlie  simple  with  that  of  the  compound, 
we  should  find  it  much  easier  to  change  adverttisement 
and  cliasftisement  into  advertise) ment  and  chastisclment, 
than  advertise!  and  chastise!  into  adrer^tise  and  chas>tise; 
but  the  irregularity  seems  too  inveterate  to  admit  of  any 
alteration. 

Advertiser,  3d-v^r-ti'zur,  s.  98.     He  that  gives 
intelligence  or  information;   the  paper  in  which  ad- 
vertisements are  published. 
Advertising,  id-v^r-ti'zing,  a.     Active  in  giving 

intelligence,  monitory. 
To  Advesperate,  &d-v^s'p^-rate,  v.  ru  91. 

To  draw  towards  evening. 
Advice,  &d-vice',  S.   499.       Counsel,    instruction, 

notice ;  intelligence. 
Advice- BOAT,  id-vice'bote,  s.    A  vessel  employed 

to  bring  intelligence. 
Advisable,  ^d-vl'za-bl,  a.  405.     Prudent,  fit  to 

be  advised. 
Advisableness,  Sd-vl'z^-bl-n5ss,  s. 

The  quality  of  being  advisable. 
To  Advise,  3id-vlze',  r.  o.  437.     To  counsel ;  to 

inform,  to  make  acquainted. 
To  Advise,  id-vize',  v.  ru  499.     To  consult,  as, 
he  advised  with  his  companions ;  to  consider,  to  delibe- 
rate. 
Advised,  Jd-vi'z^d,  part.  a.  362.     Acting  with 
deliberHtion  and  design;    prudent,   wise;    performed 
with  deliberati(m,  acteti  wth  design. 
Advisedly,  4d-vl'z^d_l^,  ad.  364.    Deliberately, 

purposely,  by  design,  prudently. 
Advisedness,   id-vi'z^d-ness,  s,  ^O.     Delibera- 
tion, cool  and  prudent  procedure. 
Advisement,  ad-vlze'ment,  s.    Coimsel,  Informa- 
tion ;  prudence,  circumspection. 
Adviser,  Ad-vi'zar,  s.  98.   The  person  that  advises, 

a  counsellor. 
Adulation,  id-jii-la'shun,  s.  294.    Flattery,  high 

compliment. 
Adulator,  Jd-ji-la't&r,  s.  521.    A  flatterer. 
Aditlatory,  ^d'jiiJa-tur-r(^,    a.  512.    Flattering. 

— S<e  Domestic. 
Adult,    L.d&lt',  a.    Gro^vn  up,  past  the  age  of  in- 
fancy. 
Adult,  S-dult',  S,    A  person  above  the  age  of   in 

fancy,  or  gro«Ti  to  some  degree  of  strength. 
Adultness,  i-dalt'n&S,   s.       The  state  of   beliig 

adult. 
To  Adulter,  4-dul'tur,  v.  a.  98.  556.    To  com- 
mit adultery  with  another. 
Adulterant,  S-dol'tur-int,   s.      The  person   or 
tiling  which  adulterates. 
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To  Adulterate,  J-d&l't&r-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
commit  adultery ;  to  corrupt  by  some  foreign  admixture. 

Adulterate,  ^-dtd'tur-ate,  a.  91.  Tainted  with 
the  guilt  of  adiJtery  j  corrupted  with  some  foreign  ad- 
mixture. 

Adulterateness,  S-diJ'tur-ate-nlss,  s.  19.  98. 
559.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  adulterate. 

Adulteration,  ^dul-t&r-a'shin,  s.  The  act  of 
corrupting  by  foreign  mixture  j  the  state  of  being  con- 
taminated 

Adulterer,  J-dul't&r-ur,  s.  98.  The  person  guilty 
of  adultery. 

Adulteress,  5-d&l'tur-^ss,  s.  A  woman  that  com- 
mits adultery. 

Adulterine,  i-d&l't&r-iiie,  s.  149.  A  child  bom 
of  an  adulteress. 

Adulterous,  J-d&l't&r-is,  a.  314.  Guilty  of  adul- 
tery. 

Adultery,  S-dM't&r-^,  s.  556.  The  act  of  violat- 
ing the  bed  of  a  married  person. 

Adumbrant,  id-&m'brant,  a.  That  which  gives 
a  slight  resemblance. 

To  Adujibrate,  id-fim'brate,  v.  a.  91.  To  sha- 
dow out,  to  give  a  slight  likeness,  to  exhibit  a  fiunt  re- 
semblance. 

Adumbration,  Sd-&m-bra'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
giving  a  slight  and  imperfect  representation;  a  faint 
sketch. 

Adunation,  Jd-u-na'shttn,  s.  The  state  of  being 
imlted,  union. 

Aduncity,  i-duft's^t^,  S.  511.  Crookedness,  hook, 
edness. 

Adunque,  i-d&ngk',  a.  415.    Crooked. 

Advocacy,  id'v6-ka-se,  s.  546.  Vindication,  de- 
fence, apology. 

Advocate,  id'vo-kate,  s.  He  that  pleads  the 
cause  of  another  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  he  that  pleads 
any  cause,  in  whatever  manner,  as  a  controvertist  or 
^-indicator. 

Advocation,  id_v6-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  oflice  of 
pleading,  plea,  apology. 

Advolation,  Id-vo-la'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  flying 
to  something. 

Advolution,  id-vo-li'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  rolling 
to  something. 

AdvoutRY,  Sd-vSu'tr5,  S.  313.    Adultery. 

Advowee,  &d-v6u-^^,  s.  He  tliat  has  the  right  of 
advowson. 

Advowson,  Jd-vou'z&n,  s.  170.  A  right  to  pro- 
sent  to  a  benefice. 

To  Adure,  i-diire',  v.  n.   To  bum  up. 

Adust,  S-dast',  a.  Burnt  up,  scorched  :  It  is  gene- 
nerally  now  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body. 

Adusted,  S-dust'ed,  a.   Burnt,  dried  with  fire. 

Adustible,  i_dus't^-bl,  a.  179.  That  which  may 
be  adusted,  or  burnt  up. 

Adustion,  i-diis'tshan,  *.  464.  The  act  of  burn- 
ing up,  or  drying. 

.^DiLE.  See  Edile. 

.ffiCYPTIACUM,  d-jlp-ti'i-kfim,  s.  460.  An  oint- 
ment consisting  of  honey,  verdigris,  and  vinegar. 

.^OLipiLE,  e-61'e-pile,  s.  (From  .^olus  )  A 
hollow  ball  made  of  metal,  with  a  small  tube  or  neck, 
from  which,  after  the  ball  has  been  partly  filled  with 
water  and  heated  on  the  fire,  a  blast  of  air  issues  with 
great  violence. 

Aerial,  a-^r^-il,  a.  Belonging  to  the  air,  as  con- 
sisting of  it ;  inhabiting  the  air ;  placed  in  the  air ;  high, 
elevated  in  situation. 
4lERiE,  e'rd,  s.   A  nest  of  hawks,  or  other  birds  of 
prey. 

Aerology,  a-ur-&116-j^,  s.  5oQ.  The  doctrine  of 

the  air. 
Aeromancy,  a'&r-o-mJin-se,  s.  519.  The  art  of 

divining  by  the  air. 
Aerojuetry,  a'ir-6m'm^-tr4  s.  518.   Tlie  art  of 

measuring  the  air. 
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Aeronaut,  a'ur-6-nant,  s.  One  who  sails  through 
tlie  air. 

Aeroscopy,  a-fir-fts'ko-pe,  s.  518.  The  obsena- 
tion  of  the  air. 

iETHiop's-MiNERAL,  ^/A^-&ps-niln'&r_rM,  s.  > 
medicine  eo  called,  from  its  dark  colour,  made  of  quick- 
silver and  sulphur  ground  together  in  a  marble  mortar. 

jEtiteS,  e-ti'tez,  s.  Eagle-stone. 

Afar,  ^far',  ad.  At  a  great  distance  j  to  a  great 
distance. 

Afeard,  J-f(^rd,  part.  a.  Frightened,  terrified, 
afraid.  ' 

Al'ER,  a'fur,  s.  98.    The  south-west  wind. 

Affability,  Sf-fS-bll'le-te,  s.  Easiness  of  manners ; 
courteousness,  civility,  condescension. 

Affable,  Sf  fi-bl,  a.  405.  Easy  of  manners,  cour- 
teous, complaisant. 

AffablenesS,  Sf fJ-bl-nSss',  s.  Courtesy,  affability. 

Affably,  Sffa-ble,  ad.  Courteously,  civiUy. 

AffabrouS,  ^Pfi-bl*&S,  a.  Skilfully  made,  com- 
plete. 

Affair,  Sf-fare',  s.  Business,  something  to  be 
managed  or  transacted. 

To  Affear,  M'fere',  v.  a.  227.  To  confirm,  to  es- 
tablish. 

Affect,  S.f-f^kt',  S.  Affection,  passion,  sensation. 

To  Affect,  &f-f(§kt',  v.  a.  To  act  upon,  to  pro- 
duce effects  in  any  otljer  tiling ;  to  move  the  passions  ; 
to  aim  at,  to  aspire  to  ;  to  be  fond  of,  to  be  pleased  with, 
to  love ;  to  practise  the  appearance  of  any  thing,  with 
some  degree  of  hypocrisy;  to  imitate  in  an  unnatural 
and  constrained  manner. 

Affectation,  af-f^k-ta'shtin,  s.  The  act  of  mak- 
ing an  artificial  appearance,  awkward  imitation. 

Affected,  af-fek'ted,  part.  a.  Moved,  touched 
with  affection  ;  studied  with  over-much  care  ;  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  full  of  affectation  ;  as,  an  affected  lady. 

Affectedly,  ^-f  ek't^d-I^,  ad.  In  an  affected  man- 
ner, hypocritically. 

Affectedness,  if-fek'ted-n^ss,  s.  The  quality  cf 
being  aflected. 

Affection,  Sf-f^k'shun,  s.  The  state  of  being  af- 
fected by  any  cause,  or  agent ;  passion  of  any  kind ; 
love,  kindness,  good- will  to  some  person. 

Affectionate,  if-fek'shun-ate,  a.  Full  of  affec- 
tion, warm,  zealous ;  fond,  tender. 

Affectionately,  uf-fek'shan-ate-le,  ad.  91. 
Fondly,  tenderly. 

Affectionateness,    Sf-fGk'sh&n-ate-ness,    s. 
Fondness,  tenderness,  good.  will. 

Affectioned,  Sf-fek'shtiiid,  a.  359.  Affected, 
conceited;  inclined,  mentally  disposed. 

AffectiousLY,  ilLl-fek'shus-le,  ad.  In  an  affect- 
ing manner. 

Affective,  Sf-fek'tlv,  a.  That  which  affects, 
which  strongly  touches. 

Affectuosity,  if-fek-tsbu-6s's^-te,  s.  Passion- 
ateness. 

Affectuous,  &f-fek'tshu-us,  a.  464.  Full  of 
passion. 

To  Affere,  af-fere',  v.  a.  A  law  term,  signify- 
ing to  confirm. 

Affiance,  Sf-fi'Jnse,  S.  A  marriage  contract  ; 
trust  in  general,  confidence ;  trust  in  the  divine  pro- 
mises and  protection. 

To  Affiance,  ^f-fl'anse,  v.  a.  To  betroth,  to 
bind  any  one  by  promise  to  marriage,  to  give  confi- 
dence. 

Affiancer,  af-f  I'in-s&r,  s.  He  that  makes  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  two  parties. 

Affidation,  af-fe-da'sbtin,      > 

Affidature,  af-fe-da'tshiire,  J 
Mutual  contract,  mutu^  oath  of  fidelity. 

Affidavit,  af-ie-da'vit,  s,  A  declaration  upon 
oath. 

Affied,  itf-fi'ed,  part.  a.  362.  Joined  by  con- 
tract, affianced. 
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Affiliation,  af-fll-le-A'shun,  s.     Adoption. 

AffinagE,  affe-naje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  refining 
metals  by  the  cupel. 

Affined,  af-fi'ned,  a-  362.     Related  to  another. 

Affinity,  if-fin'ne-te,  s.  511.  Relation  by  mar- 
riage ;  relation  to,  connexion  with. 

To  Affirm,  af-fenn',  v.  n.  108.  To  declare,  to 
assert  confidently,  opposed  to  the  word  deny. 

Affirm,  &f-f^rm',  v.  a.  To  ratify  or  approve  a 
former  law,  or  judgment 

Affirmable,  if-fer'rai-bl,  a.  That  may  be  af- 
firmed. 

Afiirmance,  af-fSr'mAnse,  s.  Confirmation,  op- 
posed to  repeal. 

Affirmant,  af-f^r'mant,  s.  The  person  that  af- 
firms. 

Affirmation,  af-fer-ma'shfin,  s.  Tiie  act  of  af- 
firming or  declarinnr,  opposed  to  negation  ;  the  position 
afl^irmed ;  confirmation,  opposed  to  repeal 

Affirmative,  if-fer/mi-tiv,  a.  158.  That  affirms, 

opposed  to  negative ;  that  can  or  mav  be  affirmed. 
Affirmatively,  af-fer'mi-tiv-le,  ad.      On  the 

positive  side,  not  negatively. 
Affirjier,   af-fei-'mCir,  s.   98.     The  person  tliat 

affirms. 


To  unite  to  the  end,  to 

A  particle  united  to  the 

tj      The  act  of  affixing; 

Tlie  act  of  breathing 

Communication  of  the 

To  put  to  pain,  to 

Sorrowful- 


To  Afflx,  af-fiks',  V.  a. 

subjoin. 
Affix,  4f'f Iks,  s.  492. 

end  of  a  word. 
Affixion,  af-fik'sh&n,  s. 

the  state  of  being  affixed. 
Afflation,  if-fia'shuii,  s. 

upon  any  tiling. 
Afflatus,  If-fla't&s,  s. 

power  of  prophecy. 

To  Afflict,  M-flikt',  v.  a 

grieve,  to  torment. 
Afflictednt:ss,  if-fOk'tM-n^ss,  s. 

ness,  grief. 
Afflicter,   ^f-flik'tur,  s.   98.      The  person  that 

afllicts. 
Affliction,  af-fllk'shun,  s.  The  cause  of  pain  or 

sorrow,  calamity  ;  the  state  of  sorrowfulness,  misery. 
Afflictive,  ;\t-mk'riv,  a.  158.     Painful,  torment- 
ing. 
Affluence,  iPfli'i-^nse,  7         „.,  ,  „     . 

Affluency,  mh-^n-si,  \  *'     ^'  ^  °^  *'°^'"S^ 

to  any  place,  concourse ;  exuberance  of  riches,  plenty. 
Affluent,  afflu-ent,  a.      Flowing   to   any  part; 

abundant,  exuberant,  wealthy. 
Affluentness,  dfflii-ent-n^ss,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  affluent. 
Afflux,  ^fflaks,  s.     The  act  of  flowing  to  some 

place,  affluence ;  that  which  flows  to  any  place. 
Affluxion,  if-flok'sh&n,  S.      The  act  of  flowing 

to  a  particular  place ;  that  which  flows  from  one  place 

to  another. 
To  Afford,  if-f6rd',  v.  a.     To  yield  or  produce; 

to  grimt,  or  confer  any  thing ;  to  be  able  to  sell ;  to  be 

able  to  bear  expea=,es. 

To  Afforest,  if-fJr'r&t,  v.  a.     109,  168. 

To  turn  ground  into  forest. 

To  Affranchise,  if-frin'tsblz,  v.  a.   140. 

To  make  free. 
To  Affray,  5.f-fra',  v.  a.     To  fright,  to  terrify. 
Affray,  ^f-fra',  s.     A  tumultuous  assault  of  one  or 

more  persons  upon  others. 
Affriction,  if-frlk'shun,  s. 

one  thing  upon  another. 
To  Affright,  if-frite',  v.  a. 

to  terrify 
Affright,  ^f-frite',  s.  393. 
Affrightful,  af-frite'ful,  a, 

terror,  terrible. 
Affrightment,  3.f-frlte'm^nt,  s.    The  impression 

of  fear,  terror ;  the  state  of  fearfulnoss. 
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To  Affront,  af-frfint',  v.  a.  165.     To  meet  face 

to  face,  to  encounter ;  to  provoke  by  an  open  insult  to 

offend  avowedly. 
Affront,  af-frunt',  s.     insult  offered  to  the  face  • 

outrage,  act  of  contempt.  ' 

Affronter,  af-fr&n'tar,  s.  98.     The  person  tlia* 

affronts. 
Affronting,  af-fr&n'ting,  part.  a.     That  which 

has  the  quality  of  aflrontuig. 
To  AlFUSE,   if-fuze',  v.  a.       To  pour  one  thing 

upon  another. 
Affusion,  af-fu'zh&n,  s.     The  a«.'t  of  affusing. 
To  Affy,  af.fi',  V.   a.       To   betroth   in  order   to 

marriage. 
To  Affy,  if-fi',  v.  n.      To  put  confidence  in,  to  put 

trust  in. 
Afield,  ii-UM,  ad.  275.     To  the  field. 
Aflat,  k-Mt',  ad.      Level  with  the  ground. 
Afloat,  i-flote',  ad.  295,     Hoating. 
Afoot,  ^-fut',   ad.  307.     On  foot,  not  on  horse- 

back ;  in  action,  as,  a  design  is  afoot. 
Afore,  ^-fore',  prep.      Before,  nearer  in  place  to 

any  thing ;  sooner  in  time. 
Afore,  a-fore',  ad.    In  time  foregone  or  past ;   first 

in  the  way ;  in  front,  in  the  fore  part. 
Aforegoing,    a-f6re'g(i-ing,   part.    a.      Going 

before. 
Aforehand,  J-foreTiSnd,  ad.   By  a  previous  pro. 

vision ;  provided,  prepared  ;  previously  fitted. 
Aforejientioned,  4-f6re'm^n-sbiind,  a.  362. 

Mentioned  before. 
Aforenamed,  i-fore'na'med,  a.  362.      Named 

before. 
Aforesaid,  ^fore'sade,  a.     Said  before. 
Aforetijie,  5-f6re'tlme,  ad.     In  time  past. 
Afraid,  S-frade',  part.  a.     struck  with  fear,  ter. 

rified,  fearful. 
Afresh,  ILMsb',  ad.     Anew,  agaxa. 
Afront,  i-friint',  ad.   165.      In  front,  in  direct 

opposition. 
After,  ^f  tur,  prep.   98.      Following  in  place ;   in 

pursuit  of;   behind ;    posterior  in  time ;  according  to  ; 

in  imitation  of. 


In  succeeding  time ;   following 

Succeeding   times. 

At  last,  in  fine,   in 

The  secundine. 
Unexpected  event. 


The  act  of  rubbing 

To  affect  with  fear. 

Terror,  fear. 

Full  of  affright  or 


Aft'er,  Sf  tur,  ad. 

another. 
After  AGES,   Sftur-a'j^z,   s. 

posterity. 
Afterall,  ^tur-all',  ad. 

conclusion. 
Afterbirth,  APtur-b^r^A,  s. 
Afterclap,   iftar-klSp,  s. 

happening  aifter  an  affair  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end. 
Aftercost,  aPtur-k&st,  S.      The  expense  incurred 

after  the  original  plan  is  executed. 
Aftercrop,  SPtur-krSp,  s.     Second  hanest 
Aftergame,  SPt&r-game,  S.      Metliods  taken  after 

the  first  turn  of  affairs. 
Aftermath,  Mlthx-m^th,  S.   Second  crop  of  grass, 

mown  in  Autumn. 
Afternoon,  ^Ptar-no5n',  s.     The  time  from  the 

meridian  to  the  evening. 
Ajterpains,  SPtur-panz,  S.      Pains  after  birtli. 
Aftertaste,  iPtur-taste,  s.      Taste  remaining 

upon  the  tongue  after  the  draught 
Afterthought,  iPtur-ZAawt,  s.    Reflections  after 

the  act,  expedients  formed  too  late. 
Aftertimes,  ^Ptux-timz,  s.      Succeeding  times. 
Afterward,  Jlftiir-vvird,  ad.  88.     In  succeeding 

time. 
AftERAVTT,  APtur-wlt,  S.   Contrivance  of  expedients 

after  the  occasion  of  using  them  is  past 
Again,  3-gen',  ad.  206.    A  second  time,  onee.more; 

back,  in  restitution;    besides,  in  any  other   time  or 

place  ;  twice  as  much,  marking  the  same  quantity  once 

repeated  ;  again  and  again,  with  frequent  re]  etitioa. 
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Aggeievance,  ig-gr^vanse,  s.  Injury,  wrong. 
To  Aggrieve,  ag-gr^ve',  v.  a.  iilo.  To  give  sor- 

row,  to  vex ;  to  impose,  to  hurt  in  one's  right. 
7b  AggrOUP,  ag-gr66p',   v.  a.   To  bring  together 

into  one  figure. 
Aghast,  a-gast',  a.    struck  with  horror,   as  at  the 

sight  of  a  spectre. 


5:5"  We  find  this  word  written  according  to  the  general 
pronunciation  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  verses  to 
Mr  Pope  : 

**  I  little  thought  of  launching  forth  a^rn, 
**  Amidst  advent  rous  rovers  of  the  ptii." 

Ag  ainst,  S-g^nst',  prep.  206.  Contrary,  opposite, 
in  general ;  with  contrary  motion  or  tendency,  used  of 
material  action ;  opposite  to,  in  place  ;  in  expectation  of. 

Agape,  i-gdpe',  ad.  75.  staring  with  eagerness. — 
See  Gape. 

Agarick,  3g'd-rik,  s.  A  drug  of  use  in  physic,  and 
the  dying  trade. 

AgaST,  a-gist',  a.    Amazed. 

Agate,  Sg'dt,  s.  91.  A  precious  stone  of  the  lowest 
class. 

AgatY,  Sg'A-t^,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
agate. 

To  Agaze,  k-gazef,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  amaze- 
ment 

Age,  aje,  S.  Any  period  of  time  attributed  to  some- 
thing as  the  whole,  or  part  of  its  duration ;  a  succession 
or  generation  of  men ;  the  time  in  which  any  particular 
man,  or  race  of  men,  lived,  as,  the  age  of  heroes ;  the 
space  of  a  hundred  years ;  the  latter  part  of  life,  old 
age.  In  law,  a  man  of  twenty-one  years  is  at  the  full 
age.  A  woman  at  twenty-one  is  able  to  alienate  her 
lands. 

Aged,  a'j^d,  a.  363.  Old,  stricken  in  years. 

Agedly,  a'jed-1^,  ad.  After  the  manner  of  an  aged 
person. 

A  GEN,  A-g§n',  ad.  206.    Again,  in  retura 

Agency,  a'j^n-s^,  s.  The  quality  of  acting,  the  state 
of  being  in  action,  business  performed  by  an  agent. 

Agent,  a'j^nt,  a.  Acting  upon,  active. 

Agent,  a'jent,  S.  A  substitute,  a  deputy,  a  factor  ; 
that  wliich  has  the  power  of  operating. 

Aggeneration,  id-jen-7iCu--a'shun,  s.  The  state 
of  growing  to  another  body. 

To  Aggerate,  ad'jfir-ate,  v.  a.  To  heap  up. — 
See  Exaggerate. 

To  Agglomerate,  ig-gl5in'mir-ate,  r.  a.  To 
gather  up  in  a  ball,  as  thread. 

Agglutinants,  2ig-glii'te-nints,  s.  Those  medi- 
cines which  have  the  power  of  uniting  parts  together. 

ToAgglutinate,  ig^lu'te-nate,  v.  a.  To  unite 
one  part  to  another. 

Agglutination,  Jg-gli-t^na'sh&n,   s.     Union, 

cohesion. 

Agglutinative,  Sg-gl&'td-na-tlv,  a.  512.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  procuring  agglutination. 

To  Aggrandize,  ag'grin-dize,  v.  a.  159.  To 
make  great,  to  enlarge,  to  exalt. 

Aggrandizement,  ig'grin-dize-m^nt,  s.  The 
state  of  being  aggrandized. — See  Academy. 

Aggrandizer,  ag'grAn-dize-5r,  s.  The  person 
tliat  makes  another  great. 

To  Aggravate,  ig'grJ-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  make 
heavy,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as,  to  aggravate  an  ac- 
cusation ;  to  make  any  tiling  worse. 

Aggravation,  Ag-gr4-va'sh6ii,  s.  The  act  of  ag- 
gravating ;  the  circumstances  which  heighten  guilt  or 
calamity. 

Aggregate,  Jg'gre.gate,  a.  91.  Framed  by  the 
collection  of  particular  parts  into  one  mass. 

Aggregate,  Ag'gre-gate,  s.  The  result  of  the  con- 
junction of  many  particulars. 

To  Aggregate,  ag'gre-gate,  v.  a.  To  collect 
together,  to  heap  many  partieiilars  into  one  mass. 

Aggregation,  Sg-gre-ga'shtin,  s.  The  act  of  col- 
leting  many  particulars  into  one  whole  ;  the  whole  com- 
posed by  the  collection  of  many  particulars  ;  state  of  be- 
ing collected. 

To  Aggress,  Sg-gr(?ss',  v.  n.  To  commit  the  first 
act  of  violence. 

Aggression,  Sg-gr^sli'tm,  «.  Commencement  of  a 
quarrel  by  some  act  of  iniquity. 

Aggressor,  ig-gr^s'sfir,  s.  98.  418.  The  assaulter 

ur  invader,  opposed  to  the  defendant 
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Agile,  Sjll,  a.   140.    Nimble,  ready,  active. 
Agileness,  ajll-n^ss,      ) 
Agility,  i-jil'^-t^  511,  \   *' 

Nimbleness,  quickness,  activity. 
To   Agist,   a_jist',   v.  a'.    To  take  in  and  feed    tlu' 

cattle  of  strangers  in  the  king's  forest,  and  to  gather  tbe 

money. 

Agistment,  i-jist'm^nt,  s.    Composition,  or  mciiM 

rate. 

AGITABLE,3.j'e-ti\-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be  put  iu 
motion. 

To  Agitate,  Sj'e-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To  put  in  mo- 
tion ;  to  actuate,  to  move  ;  to  affect  with  perturbation  ; 
to  bandy,  to  discuss,  to  controvert 

Agitation,  ij-^-ta'shim,  s.    The  act  of  moving 

any  thing;  the  state  of  being  moved;  discussion,  con- 
troversial exasniiiation ;  perturbation,  disturbance  of 
the  thoughts  ;  deliberation,  the  state  of  being  consulted 
upon. 

Agitator,  aj'e-ta-tar,  s.  521.    He  who  m.inages 

aftairs. 
Aglet,  Sgl^t,  S.    A  tag  of  a  point  carved  into  some 

representation  of  an  animal ;  the  pendants  at  the  ends 

of  the  chives  of  flowers. 
Agminal,  Sg'mt^-nal,  a.    Belonging  to  a  troop. 
Agnail,  ig'nale,  s.    A  whitlow. 
Agnation,  5g-na'shun,  s.    Descent  from  the  same 

father,  in  a  direct  male  line. 
AgNITION,  ig-nlsh'un,  s.    Acknowledgment. 
To  Agnize,  ag-nlze',  v.  a.    To  acknowledge,  to 

own. 
Agnojunation,    ag-n5m-me-na'slitin,  s.     Allu. 

sion  of  one  word  to  another. 

Agnus  Castus,  ag'nus-cJs'tus,   s.     The   chaste 

tree. 
Ago,  S-go',  ad.      Past,  as,  long  ago  ;  that   is,  long 

time  has  passed  since. 
Agog,  i-gig',  ad.      In  a  state  of  desire. 
Agoing,  ii-g<ying,  ad.  410.     Jn  action. 
Agone,  i-g6n',  ad.     Ago,  past 
Agontism,  Sg'o-nism,  s.  548.  Contention  for  a  prize. 
Agonistes,  ag-A-nis'ttiZ,  s.      A  prize-fighter;   one 

that  contends  at  a  public  solemnity  for  a  prize. 
To  Agonize,  Sg'o-nize,  v.  n.     To  be  in  excessive 

pain. 
Agony,  tgfu-ni,  s.  548.  The  pangs  of  death  ;  any 

violent  pain  of  body  or  mind. 
Agood,  i-gud',  ad.      In  earnest 
7'o  Agrace,  a-grace',  v.  a.   To  grant  favours  to. 
Agrarian,  i-grit'le-all,   a.      Relating   to  fields  or 

grounds. 
ToAgrease,  J-greze',  v.  a.      To  dawb,  to  grease. 
To  Agree,  a-gre^,  v.   n.     To  be  in  concord;  tf 

yield  to  ;  to  settle  terms  by  stipulation ;  to  settle  a  pri.c 

between  buyer  and  seller;   to  be  of  the  same  mimi 

or  opinion  ;  to  suit  wilh. 
Agreeable,  i-gree'A-bl,  a.     Suitable  to,  consis- 
tent with ;  pleasing. 
Agreeableness,    S-gretVil-bl-n^ss,  s.      Consis- 

tcncy  with,  suitableness  to  ;  the  quality  of  pleasing 
Agreeably,  &-gree'i-ble,  ad.     Consistently  with, 

in  a  manner  suitable  to. 
Agreed,  a-gre^d',  part.  a.     Settled  by  consent 
AgreeingnesS,  a-gre^''ng-ness,  s.      consistence, 

suitableness. 
Agreement,  J-gr^e'mlnt,   s.     Concord;    resem. 

blance  of  one  thing  to  another;  compact,  bargain. 
Agrestic,  i-gr&s'tik,  a.    (From  the  Latin  agre^tis) 

Belonging  to  the  field,  rude,  unptjlished. 
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Agriculture,  ^re-cul-tscbure,  s.  462.  Til- 
lage, husbandry. 

Agrimony,  ag'r^-m&n-ne,  s.  557.  The  name  of 
a  plant. 

Aground,  ^-ground',  ad.  313.  stranded,  hln- 
dered  by  the  ground  from  passing  farther;  hindered 
in  the  progress  of  affairs. 

Ague,  a'gue,  s.  33o.  An  intermitting  fever,  with 
cold  fits  succeeded  by  hot. 

Agued,  a'gu-ed,  362.  359.  struck-  with  the 
ague,  shivering. 

Ague-fit,  a'gde-fit,  s.    The  paroxysm  of  the  ague. 

Ague  tree,  a'gue-tree,  S.      Sassafras. 

Aguish,  a'gii-lsh,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ague. 

AguishneSS,  a'gu-ish-ness,  s.  The  quality  of  re- 
sembling an  ague. 

Ah,  h,  int.  A  word  noting  sometimes  dislike  and 
censure  ;  most  frequently,  compassion  and  complaint 

Aha!  Aha!  a-ha',  int.  A  word  intimating  tri- 
umph and  contempt. 

Ahead,  a-h§d',  ad.     Further  onward  than  another. 

AhiGHT,  J-blte',  ad.       Aloft,  on  high. 

To  Aid,  ade,  v.  a.  202.  To  help,  to  support,  to 
succour. 

Aid,  ade,  S.      Help,  support ;  in  law,  a  subsidy. 

AiDANCE,  kde'hise,  S.       Help,  support. 

Aidant,  ade'int,  a.     Helping,  helpful. 

Aid-de-camp,  ade-d(i-ka\vng',  s.     An  officer  \\'ho 
attends  the  general  that  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  to  carry  his  orders  to  the  inferior  officers. 
Jj^  This  word,  like  most  other  military  terms  from  the 

French,  is  universally  adopted,  but  the  polite  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  nasal  vo\vel  in  the  last  syllable  is  not  to  be 

attained  by  a  mere  Englishman. — See  Encore. 

Aider,  ade'ur,  s.      a  helper,  an  ally. 

Aidless,  ade'less,  a-      Helpless,  unsupported. 

To  Ail,  ale,  v.  a.  To  pain,  to  trouble,  to  give 
pain  ;  to  affect  in  any  manner. 

Ail,  ale,  s.  202.      a  disease. 

Ailment,  ale'ment,  s.     Pain,  disease. 

Ailing,  alelng,  part.  a.     Sickly. 

To  Aim,  ame,  v.  a.  202.  To  endeavour  to  strike 
with  a  missile  weapon  ;  to  point  the  view,  or  direct  the 
steps  towards  any  tiling  ;  to  endeavour  to  reach  or  ob- 
tain ;  to  guess. 

Aim,  ame,  s.  The  direction  of  a  missile  weapon; 
the  point  to  which  the  thing  thrown  is  directed  ;  an  in- 
tention, a  design;  the  object  of  a  design;  conjecture, 
guess. 

Air,  are,  s.  202.  The  element  encompassing  the 
earth  ;  a  gentle  gale ;  music,  whether  light  or  serious ; 
the  mien,  or  manner,  of  the  persim ;  an  affected  or 
laboiu-ed  manner  or  gesture  ;  appearance. 

To  Air,  are,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  the  air;  to  take 
the  air  ;  to  warm  by  the  fire. 

Airbladder,  are'blid-diir,  s.  A  bladder  filled 
with  air. 

Airbuilt,  areVllt,  a.      Built  in  the  air. 

Air-drawn,  are'drawn,  a.     Painted  in  air. 

Airer,  are'ur,  s.  98.     He  that  exposes  to  the  air. 

Airhole,  are'hole,  S.      A  hole  to  admit  air. 

Airiness,  are'^-n^ss,  s.  Exposure  to  the  air, 
lightness,  gayety,  levity. 

Airing,  are'lng,  s.  410.     A  short  jaunt 

Airless,  are'l^SS,  a.  Without  communication  with 
the  free  air. 

Airling,  are'ling,  s.  410.      A  young  gay  person. 

AlRPUMP,  are'pump,  s.  A  machine  by  means  of 
which  the  air  is  exhausted  out  of  proper  vessels. 

Airshaft,  are'shift,  S.  A  passage  for  the  air  into 
mines. 

A IRY,  are'^,  a.  Composed  of  air ;  relating  to  the 
air ;  liigh  in  air ;  light  as  air,  unsubstantial ;  without 
realitv.  vain,  tritling;  gay,  sprightly,  full  of  mirth,  live- 
ly, light  of  heart. 

^llSLE,  lie,  S.  207.      The  walk  in  a  church. 
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Ait,  ate,  S.  202.      A  small  island  in  a  river. 
To  Ake,  ake,  v.  n.  355.      To  feel  a  lasting  pain. 
Akin,  ^-kln',  a.      Related  to,  allied  to  by  blood. 
Alabaster,  Sl'il-bas-tur,  s.  98.     A  kind  of  soft 

marble,  easier  to  cut,  and  less  durable,  than  the  other 

kinds. 
Alabaster,  Jl'tl-bas-tur,  a.  418.     Made  of  ala- 
baster. 
Alack,  a-lak',  int.      Alas,  an  expression  of  sorrow. 
Alackaday,  i-lAk'a-da',  int.      A  word  noting  sor- 

row  and  melancholy. 
Alacriously,    i-lilk'-re-us-le,    ad.       Cheerfully, 

without  dejection. 
Alacrity,   a-lak'kre-te,   s.   511.      Cheerfulnes.s, 

sprightliness,  gayety. 
AlaMODE,    ^l-a-mode',    ad.       According     to     the 

fashion. 
Aland,  ^-land',  ad.      At  land,  landed. 
Alarm,  S-larm',  s.      A  cry  by  which  men  are  sum. 

moned  to  their  arms  ;  notice  of  any  danger  approach- 
ing ;  a  species  of  clock  ;  any  tumult  or  disturbance. 
To  Alarm,  a-larm',  v.   a.      To  call  to   arms  ;   to 

surprise  with  the  apprehension  of  any  danger ;  to  dis- 
turb. 
AlaRxMEELL,  J-larm'bfill,  S.      Tlie  bell  that  is  rung 

to  give  the  alarm. 
Alarming,    S-lar'ming,    part.    a.       Terrifying, 

awakening,  surpri-ing. 
Alarmpost,  i\-larm'p6st,  S.      The  post  appointed 

to  each  body  of  men  to  appear  at- 
Alas,  3.-1iLs.s',  int.     A  word  expressing  lamentation  ; 

a  word  of  pity. 
Alate,  ^.late',  ad.      Lately. 
Alb,  alb,  S.      A  surplice. 
Albeit,   al-b^t,   ad.    84.      Althougli,    notwith. 

standing. 
Albugineous,  il-bu-jin'e-&s,  a.      Resembling  au 

albugo. 
Albugo,  il-bu'go,  s.  84.     A  disease  in  tlie  eye, 

by  which  the  corner  contracts  a  whiteness. 
AlcaHEST,  ^I'ka-hest,  S.   84.      An  universal   dis. 

solvent. 
Alcaid,  al-kade',   s.  84.      The  government  of  a 

castle  ;  in  Spain,  the  judge  of  a  city. 
Alcanna,  M-kin'ni,  s.  84.     An  Egyptian  plant 

used  in  dying. 
Alchymical,    al-kim'me-kM,    a.       Relating  to 

alchymy. 
Alchymically,  il-kim'me-kJl-le,  ad.      In  the 

manner  of  an  alchymist. 
Alchymist,    il'ke-mist,  s.   84.      One  who  pur. 

sues  or  professes  the  science  of  alchymy. 

Alchymy,  ai'ke-me,  s.  84.     The  more  sublime 

chymistry,  which  proposes  the  transmutation  of  metals; 

a  kind  of  mixed  metal  used  for  spoons. 
Alcohol,  al'ko-hSl,  S.  84.      a  high  rectified  spirit 

of  wine. 
Alcoholization,  Jl'ko-h6l-^-za'shun,  s.     Tha 

act  of  alcoholizing  or  rectifying  spirits. 
To  Alcoholize,  il'ko-ho-llze,  v.  a.      To  rectify 

spirits  till  they  are  wholly  dephlegmated. 
Alcoran,  M'ko-rin,  s.  84.      The  book   of  the 

Mahometan  precepts,  and  credenda;  now  more  pro- 

perly  called  tlie  Koran. 
Alcove,  al-kove',  s.      A  recess,  or  part  of  a  cham 

ber,  separated  by  an  estrade,  in  w  liich  is  placed  a  bed 

of  state. 
Alder,  al'dur,   S.    84.       A   tree  having  leaves  re- 
sembling those  of  the  hazel. 
Alderman,  al'dur-mSn,  S.      The  same  as  senator, 

a  governor  or  magistrate. 
Aldermanly,   al'dur- man-le,   ad.    I.ike  an  aUer 

man. 
Aldern,  il'durn,  a.  84.  555.    Made  of  alder. 

Ale,  ale,  S.      a  liquor  made  by  infusing  malt  in  hot 
water,  and  then  fermenting  the  liquor. 


ALE 


ALL 


^*  559.  Fke  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  ftt  81— mi  93,  mh  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  162,  m5ve  164, 


A    pot   companion,    a 
A  vessel  used  in  dis- 


Aleberry,  alt/b^r-ri,  s.       A   bcrerage  made   by 

boiling  ale  ^vith  spice  and  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 
Alebrewer,  alel3r5o-&r,  s.      One  that  professes 

to  brew  ale. 
Aleconner,  ale'k&n-nii-,  s.      An  officer  in  the 

city  of  London  to  inspect   the  measures   oi    public 

houses. 
AlECOST,  ale'kftst,  S.      An  herb, 
Alectryomancy,  4-l^k'tr.^-6-min-si,    s.    519. 

Divination  by  a  cock.  ^ 

Alectryomachy,    a-l6k-trd-6m'a-k6,    «.    5I». 

Cockfighting. 
Alegar,  Mli-g&r,  s.  98.  41  a     Sour  ale. 
AlEHOOF,  ale1l56f,  s.      Ground  iry. 
Alehouse,  ale'house,  s.     A  tippling  house. 
Alehousekekper,  ale1i5&se-k^-pur,  s.    He  that 

keeps  ale  publicly  to  sell. 
Aleknight,    ale'nlte,  s. 

tippler.     Obsolete. 

Alembick,  i-l^m'blk,  s. 

tilling. 
Alength,  tAingth',  ad.     At  full  length. 
Alert,  Llht',  a.     Watchful,  vigilant ;  brisk,  pert, 

petulant. 
Alertness,  i-15rt'n§ss,  s.     The  quality  of  being 

alert,  pertness. 
Alewashed,  ale'wSsht,  a,  359.      Soaked  in  ale. 
AlewifE,  ule'wife,   s.       A   woman  that  kteeps  an 

alehouse. 
Alexanders,  ill^-Sn'd&rz,  s.     The  name  of 

a  plant.  -         ,  « 

Alexander's  Foot,  illigzJin'dhrz^i'at',  s.  478. 

The  name  of  an  herb. 
Alexandrine,  il-l^z-Jn'drin,  s.  150.     A  kind 

of  verse  borrowed  from  the  French,  first  used  in  a 

poem  called  Alexander.    This  verse  consists  of  twelve 

syllables. 
Alexipharmick,    i-lik-se-fAi'niik,     a.        That 

which  drives  away  poison,  antidotal. 
Alexiterical,  Ll^k-si-t^r'ri-kSl,  509.  > 
Alexiterick,  i-l^k-se-tSr'rik,  ) 

That  which  drives  away  poison. 
AlgatES,  41'gates,  ad.       On  any  terms ;  although. 

Obsolete. 
Algebra,  il'j^-bri,  s.  84.     A  peculiar  kind  of 

aritlunetia 
Algebraical,  Jl-jd-bra'^-kJl,  )  a.     Relating  to 
AlgEBRAICK,  il-je-bra^k,  ^         algebra. 

Algebraist,  il-j^-bralst,  s.     A  person  that  un- 
derstands or  practises  the  science  of  algebra. 
Algid,  iU'jld,  a.  84.     Cold,  chiU. 
Algidity,  M-jid'dd-ti,  s.  511.     Chilness,  cold. 
Algific,  il-jlFfik,  a.  509.      That  which  produces 

cold. 
Algor,  M'g5r,  s.  418.      Extreme  cold,  chilness. 

}t5»  The  0  in  the  last  syllable  of  tliis  word  escapes 
being  pronounced  like.u  from  its  being  Latin,  and  seldom 
used. 


Algorism,  il'g6-rlzm,  557.  7 

Algorithm,  il'gh-riihm,      ^  *' 
Arabic  words  used  to  imply  the  science  of  numbers. 

Alias,  ali-&S,  ad.     a  Latin  w*rd,  signifying  other- 
wise. 

Alible,  il'i-bl,  a.  405.     Nutritive,  nourishing. 

Alien,  ale'yen,  a.  .505.      Foreign,  or  not  of  the 
same  family  or  land ;   estransed  from,  not  allied  to. 

Alien,  ale'yen,  s.  113,  283.     A  foreigner,  not  a 

denison,  a  stranger;   in  law,  an  alien  is  one  born  in  a 

strange  country,  and  never  enfranchised. 
Alienable,  ale'yen-J-b!   a.    That  of  which  the 

property  may  be  transferrea. 
To  Alienate,  ale/y^n-ate,  v.  a.     To  transfer  the 

property  of  any  thing  to  another ;   to  withdraw  the 

heart  or  affections. 

IC5"  There  is  a  strong  propensity  in   undisciplined 

speakers  to  pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  e 
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in  the  penultimate;  but  this  cannot  be  too  carefully 
avoided,  as  all  the  compounds  of  alien  have  invariably 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  But  whether  the  a  in 
this  syllable  be  long  or  short,  is  a  dispute  among  our  best 
orthoepists.  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Buchanan,  W  Johnston, 
I)r  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Elphinstone,  join  it  with  the  con- 
sonant, and  make  it  short ;  but  Mr  Sheridan  separates  it 
from  the  /,  and  makes  it  long  and  slender  :  and  though 
Mr  Elphiustone's  opinion  has  great  weight  with  me,  yet 
I  here  join  with  Mr  Sheridan  a^gainst  Ihem  all ;  not  only 
because  I  judge  his  pronunciation  of  tliia  word  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage,  but  t)ecause  it  is  agreeable  to 
an  evident  rule  «-hich  lengthens  every  vow«>l  with  the 
accent  on  it,  except  «  when  fijUowod  by  a  single  conso 
nant  and  a  diphthong.  See  Principles,  No.  505.  534.. 
"01  alienatt  from  Heav'n,  O  sp'rit  accurst  1" 

Uillon't  Par.  Uul,  b.  v.  877. 

Alienate,  ale'y^n-ate,  a.  Withdrawn  from, 
stranger  to.  .     ^ 

Alienation,  ale-y^n-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  trans- 
ferring  property ;  the  state  of  being  alienated ;  cliange 
of  aftection. 

To  Alight,  i-lite',  v.  n.  To  come  down;  to  fall 
upon. 

Alike,  i-Iike',  ad.  With  resemblance,  in  the  same 
manner. 

Aliment,  Sll(i-m5nt,  S.  Nourishment,  nutriment, 
food. 

AllmENTAL,  51-le-m^n'til,  a.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  aliment,  tliat  which  nourishes. 

Alimentariness,  il-le-men'ti-ri-n^ss,  s.  Tlio 
quality  of  being  alimentary. 

Alimentary,  51-le-men'tA-ri,  a.  Belonging  to 
aliment ;  having  tlie  power  of  nourishing. 

Alimentation,  al-le-mSn-ta'shCin,  &  The  qual- 
ity of  nourishing. 

Alimonious,  il-le-m6'iii-&s.  a.     Nourbhing. 

Alimony,  il'le-mun-n^  s.  556.  Legal  proportion 
of  the  husband's  estate,  wliich,  by  the  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  is  allowed  to  the  wife,  upon  the 
account  of  separation. — See  Domestic. 

Aliquant,  il'le-kw&nt,  a.  Parts  of  a  number 
which  will  never  make  up  the  number  exactly ;  as,  3  is 
an  aliquant  of  10,  thrice  3  being  9,  four  times  3  making  \± 

Aliquot,  alle-qwot,  a.  Aliquot  parts  of  any  num. 
ber  or  quantity,  such  as  will  exactly  measure  it  without 
any  remainder  :  as,  3  is  an  aliquot  part  of  12. 

AlisH,  ale'ish,  a.  Resembling  ale. 

Alive,  i-live',  a.  In  the  state  of  life  ;  not  dead  ; 
unextinguished,  undestroyed,  active  ;  cheerful,  spright- 
ly :  it  is  used  to  add  emphasis  ;  as,  the  best  man  alive. 

Alkahest,  S.l'ki-h^st,  s.  84.  An  universal  dlssol. 
vent,  a  liquor. 

Alkalescent,  il-kA-l^s'sCnt,  a.  That  which  has  a 
tendency  to  the  properties  of  an  alkali 

Alkali,   2irkL.le,    s.    84.    Any    substance,   which, 

7  when  mingled  with  acid,  produces  fermentation. 

Alkaline,  al'ki-lin,  a,  150.    That  which  has  the 

qualities  of  alkali. 
To  AlkaLIZATE,  M-kll'li-zate,  v.  a.    To  make 

alkaline. 
AlkaLIZATE,  il-kiilli-zate,  a.     Having  the  quali. 

ties  of  alkali. 
Alkalization,  Sl-ki-ld-za^shun,  s.    Tlie  act  of 

alkalizating. 
Alkanet,  M'ki-n^t,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant 
AlKEKENGI,  Jl-ke-k^n'je,  s.    The  winter  cherry,  a 

genus  of  plants. 
AlkermeS,   il-k§r'miz,   S.     A  confection  whereof 

the  kermes  berries  are  the  basis. 
All,  all,  a.  11.   The  whole  n\imber,  every  one ;  the 

whole  quantity,  every  part 
All,  all,  s.    Ttie  whole  ;   every  thing. 
All,  all,  ad.     <2"'te,  completely  ;  altogether,  wholly. 
All-be  A  RING,  all-ba'ring,  a.    Omniparous. 
All-cheering,  all-tsherlng,  a.  That  which  gives 

gayety  to  all. 

All-conquering,  ill-k5ng^iir-ing,  a.  334.  Sub. 
duing  every  thing. 


ALL 


ALL 


n6r  167,  n&t  163— tfibe  171,  ti\b  \'<2,  hfiU  173—311,  299— pSfind  313— ^'<iii  4-36.  thU  469. 


AlX-DEVOURiNG,  all-de-vSiVing,  a.  Eating  up 
every  thing. 

All-fours,  Sll-forz',  s.  A  low  game  at  cards,  play- 
ed by  two. 

All-hail,  all-hale',  s.  and  int.    All  i  ealth. 

All-HALLOWN,  4U-b5rian,  s.  The  time  about 
All-saints  day. 

All-HALLOWTide,  Sll-hailA-tide,  s.  The  term 
near  All-siunts,  or  the  first  of  November. 

All-heal,  dU'hele,  s.    A  species  of  iron-wort. 

All-judging,  all-jud'jlng,  a.  Having  the  sover- 
eign right  of  judgment 

All-knowing,  all-noing,  a.  Omniscient,  all-wiee. 

All-seeing,  Sll-sedlng,  a.     Beholding  every  tiling. 

All    Souls   Day,   Ml-solz-dsV,  s.    The  day   on 

which  supplications  are  made  for  all  souls  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  second  of  November 

All-sufficient,  all-suf-fisli'^nf,  a.  Sufficient  to 
any  thing. 

All-wise,  all-wize',  a.  Possest  of  infinite  wisdom. 

To  Allay,  al-la',  v.  a.  To  mix  one  metal  with 
another,  to  make  it  fitter  for  coina]Bre  ;  to  join  any  thing 
to  another,  so  as  to  abate  its  qualities ;  to  quiet,  to  paci- 
fy, to  repress. 

Allay,  k\-\k',  s.  329.  The  metal  of  a  baser  kind 
mixed  in  coins,  to  harden  tuom,  that  they  may  \\  car  lessj 
any  thing  which,  being  added,  abates  the  predoininaut 
qualities  of  that  with  which  it  is  mingled. 

Allayer,  Sl-la'or,  s.  The  person  or  (hing  which 
has  the  power  or  quality  of  allaying. 

AlLAYMENT,  M-la'ment,  i'.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  allaying. 

Allegation,  M-le-ga'shun,  s.  Affirmation,  declara- 
tion ;  the  thing  alleged  or  affirmed  ;  an  excuse,  a  plea. 

To  Allege,  Sl-ledje',  v.  a.  To  affirm,  to  declare, 
to  maintain  ;  to  plead  as  an  excuse  or  argument 

Allege  ABLE,  ^1-l^dje'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  alleged. 

AllegEMENT,  il-l^dje'm^nt,  S.  The  tame  with 
allegation. 

Alleger,  al-ledje'&r,  s.    He  that  alleges. 

Allegiance,  Al-ltyjiinse,  s.  The  duty  of  subjects  to 

the  government. 
AlLEGIANT,   il-lcyjant,    «.    Loyal,   conformable   to 

the  duty  of  allegiance. 
Allegorick,  al-le-gtu^rlk,  a.    Net  real,  not  literal. 
Allegorical,  iM-lu-g5i're-kal,  a.    in  the  form  of 

an  allegory,  not  literal. 
AllegoricalLY,  :\l-le-g6rt"o-ki\I-I(^,  ad.    After  an 
allegorical  manner. 

To    Allegorize,   Slle-go-rlze,  r.    a.   To  turn 

into  allegory,  to  form  an  allegory. 

Allegory,   il'le-g6r-re,   s.   557.      A   figurative 

discourse,  in  which  something  is  intended  tliat  is  not 
contained  in  the  words  literally  taken. 

Allegro,  il-l^gro,  s.  A  word  denoting  m  music  a 
sprightly  motion.  It  originally  means  gay,  as  in  Milton. 

AlI.ELUJAH,  al-l^-lfi'yd,  S.  a  word  of  spiritual  ex- 
ultation ;  Praise  (iod. 

7o  Alleviate,  al-leve-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  make 
light,  to  ease,  to  soften. 

Ali.EVIATIONj  al-le-v^-a'shCill,  s,  The  act  of  mak- 
ing light ;  that  by  which  any  pain  is  ea.sed,  or  fault  ex- 
tenuated. 

A  l.I.EY,  aLle,  s.  270.  A  walk  in  a  garden  ;  a  pas- 
sage in  to\yns,  narrower  than  a  sti'cet 

Alliance,  al-11'inse,  s.  The  state  of  connexion 
with  another  by  confederacy,  a  league ;  relation  by 
marriaee ;  relation  by  any  fonn  of  kindred ;  the  per- 
sons allied  to  each  other. 

Alliciency,  alJlsb'y^n-se,  s.  113.  The  power  of 
attracting. 

To  Alligate,  alle-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  tie  one 
thing  to  another. 

Alligation,  Al-l^-ga'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  tying 

together ;  the  arithmetical  rule  that  teaches  to  adjust 
the  price  of  compounds,  formed  of  se\'eral  ingredients  of 
(itllerent  value. 
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Alligator,  51-l<^-ga'ti'ir,  s.  521.  nie  crocodile. 
This  name  is  chiefly  used  for  the  crocodile  of  America. 

Allision,  ai-llzh'tin,  s.  The  act  of  striking  one 
thing  against  another. 

Alliteration,  il-lit-er-a'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  beginning 
two  or  more  words  with  the  same  letter  to  give  them  a 
sort  of  rhyming  consonance  somewhat  similar  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  adjective  and  substantive  in  Latin ;  and 
used  by  the  best  writers. 

•■  Thebookful  blockhead  ignoranllv  read, 

"  With  loadji  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head."— Pope. 

Allocation,  ?il-16-ka'shaii,  s.  Tiie  act  of  put- 
ting one  thing  to  another;  the  admission  of  an  article 
in  reckoiiiiig,  and  addition  of  it  to  the  account 

Allocution,  al-lo-k6VhciJi,  s.   The  act  of  sp:?.ik. 

ing  to  another. 

Allowal,  al-lo'dtyi!,  a.    Not  feudal,  independent. 

Allodiuji,  al-Io'd^-fiin,  s.  Posses?ion  held  in  ab- 
solute independence,  U'ithout  any  acknowledgment  of 
a  lord  paramount  There  are  no  allodial  lands  in  Eng. 
land. 

Allonge,  M-l&ndj^,   s.   1G5.     a  pass  or  thrust 

with  a  rapier. 
To  AlI.OO,  il.loo',  V.  a.     To  set  on,  to  incite. 
Alloqi  Y,  A11o-k\ve,  s.  The  a.  t  of  speaking  to  ano- 

ther. 
To  Allot,  JlJSt',  v.  a.      To  distribute  by  lot;   to 

grant ;  to  distribute,  to  give  each  his  share. 
Allotment,  Sl-lot'm^nt,  s.   The  part,  the  share. 
Allottery,   al-16t't6r-e,  s.   555.     That  which  is 

granted  to  any  in  a  distribution. 
To  Allow,  51-16&',  i;.  a.     To  admit ;    to  grant,  to 

yield ;  to  permit  j  t°  ff"*®  *"  J  *"  P'-Y  *"  J  to  make  abate. 

ment. 
Allowable,  Sl-lou'S-bl,  a.  Tiiat  which  may  be 

admitted  without  contradiction,  lawful,  not  forbidden. 
Allowableness,  ?il-lou'i\-bi-ll(5ss,  s.    Lawfulness, 

exemption  from  prohibition. 
Allowance,  al-lou'alise,  s.   Sanction,  licence  ;  per- 
mission ;  an  appointm(>nt  for  any  use,  abatement  from 

the  strict  rigoiu- ;  a  sum  granted  weekly,  or  yearly,  as  a 

stipt^nd. 
Alloy,  Ai.Ioe',  s.  329.   Baser  metal  mixed  in  coin. 

age ;  abatement,  diminution. 
To'  Allude,  il-lude',  r.  n.    To  have  some  refer. 

ence  to  a  thing,  without  the  direct  mentiun. 
Alluminor,  ll-li'ine-nfir,  s.    One  who  colours  or 

paints  upon  paper  or  parchment 
7o  Allure,  al-lure',  v.  a.   To  entice  to  any  tiling. 
Allitrement,  ^-lire'ra^nt,  S.    Enticement,  tctup. 

tation. 
AlLURER,  Sl-lu'l-fir,  S.  98.     Enticer,  inveigler. 

Alluringly,  il-lii'rlng-le,  ad.  In  an  alluring  man. 

ner,  entiringly. 
Alluringness,    al-li'ir'lng-n^s,    s.      Enticement, 

temptation  by  proposing  pleasure. 
Allusion,  al-lu'zhun,  S.     a  hint,  an  in^plication. 

Allusive,   Sl-hYslv,  a.    158.   428.     Hinting  at 

something. 
Allusively,  &l_liYs1v-le,  ad.  in  an  allusive  manner. 
Ali.USIVENESS,  Jl-Iii'slv-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of  be- 
ing allusive. 
Alluvion,    Sl-lu'v^-fin,  s.     The    carrying  of  any 
thing  to  something  else  by  theji.otion  of  the  water;  ti.e 
thing  carried  by  water. 
To  Ally,  al-h',  v.  a.    To  unite  by  kindred,  friend- 
ship, or  confederacy  ;  to  malie  a  relation  between  two 
things. 
Ally,  al-li',  s.      One  united  to  some  other  by  mar- 
riage, fi-iendship,  or  confederacy. — See  Hiirrey. 
03-  A  few  ye.'irs  ago  tliere  v.as  an  aflectation  of  pro. 
noui'cing  this  word,  when  a  noun,  with  the  accent  in 
tlie   first  syllable ;    and  this  had  an  appearance  of  pie- 
ci.'^ion  from  tlie  general  custom  of  accenting  nouns  in  this 
manner,  when  the' same  word,  as  a  verb,  had  the  accoiit 
on  the  last,  4!)2  :  but  a  closer  inspection  into  the  analogitj 
of  the  language  showed  this  pronouncialion  to  be  impro- 
per, as  it  interfered  with  an  universal  rule,  whicli  was, 
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to  pronounce  the  y  like  «  in  a  final  unaccented  syllable. 
But  whatever  was  the  reason  of  this  novelty,  it  now 
seems  to  have  subsided  ;  and  this  word  is  generally  pro. 
nounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is 
uniformly  marked  by  all  the  orthoepists  in  our  language. 
Almacanter,  il-mi-kin'tfi.r,  s.     A  circle  drawn 

parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Almacanter's  Staff,  il-mJ-kJn'turz-stiP,  s. 

An  instrument  used  to  take  observations  of  the  sun, 

about  the  time  of  its  rising  and  setting. 
Almanack,  M'miV-nik,  s.  81.     A  calendar. 
Al.MANDiNE,    al'min-dine,    s.    J 19.       A    ruby, 

coarser  and  lighter  than  the  oriental. 
Almightinf.SS,    al-mi't^n&s,    s.     Omnipotence, 

one  of  the  attributes  of  God. 
Almighty,  Sl-ml't4  a-  8i.  406.     Of  unlimited 

power,  omnipotent 
Almond,  i'mind,  s.  401.     The  nut  of  the  almond 

tree. 
Almond   Tree,  A'm&nd-trd^,  s.     It  has  leaves 

and  flowers  very  like  those  of  the  peach  tree. 
Almonds,  i'm&ndz,  s.     The  two  glands  of  the 

throat ;  the  tonsils. 
Almoner,   dl'm&n-&r,   s.   84.     The  officer  of  a 

prince,  employed  in  the  distribution  of  charity. 
Almonry,   iVm&n-r^,   s.     The  place  where  alms 

are  distributed. 
AoiOST,  il'mAst,  ad.  &k      Nearly,  well  nigh. 
Alms,  kmz,  S.  403.     What  is  given  in  relief  of  the 

poor. 
AlmSBASKET,  imzlaSs-klt,  s.   The  basket  in  which 

provisions  are  put  to  be  given  away. 
Aljisdeed,  kmz'deM,  s.     A  charitable  gift. 
Almsgiver,   amz'glv-ur,   s.     He   that    supports 

oUiers  by  his  charity. 
Almshouse,  imz'ho&se,  s.  An  hospital  for  the  poor. 
Almsman,  imz'min,  s.  A  man  who  lives  upon  alms. 
Almug-TREE,  al'm&g-trd^,  S.      A  tree   meutioued 

in  scripture. 
Alnager,  Sl'nl-jar,  s.   88.      A   measurer  by  the 

ell ;  a  sworn  officer,  whose  business  formerly  was  to 

inspect  the  assize  of  woollen  cloth. 
Alnage,  41'naje,  s.  90.      Ell  measure. 
Alnight,  al'nlte,  s.    Alnight  is  a  great  cake  of  wax, 

with  the  wick  in  the  midst. 
Aloes,  Jl'oze,  s.    a  precious  wood  used  in  the  east 

for  perfume.'!,  of  which  the  best  sort  is  of  higher  pri(;e 

than  gold  ;  a  tree  which  grows  in  hot  countries ;  a  me- 
dicinal juice  extracted  from  the  common  aloes  tree. 

5;^  This  word  is  divided  into  three  syllables  bv  Mr 
Sliendan,  and  but  into  two  by  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry, 
Mr  Scott,  and  \V.  Johnstoa  The  latter  is,  in  ray  opin- 
ion, preferable.  My  reason  is,  that  though  this  plurul 
word  is  perfectly  Latin,  and  in  that  language  is  pro- 
nounced in  three  syllables  ;  yet  as  we  have  the  singular 
aloe  in  two  syllables,  we  ought  to  form  the  pluriil  accord, 
ing  to  our  own  analogy,  and  pronounce  it  in  two  syl. 
lablcs  likewise. — See  Antipodes. 
AloeTICAL,    ^-ihiX!i-ktt\,    a.      Consisting    chiefly 

of  aloes. 
Aloft,  i-16ft/,  ad.      On  high,  in  the  air. 
Aloit,  ii-15ft',  prep.      Above. 
Alogy,  il'o-j(i,  s.     Unreasonableness;  absurdity. 
Alone,  ^-Idne!,  a.    545.    single;  without  com- 

pany,  solitary. 
A.LONG,  a-l&ng',  ad.     At  length;  through  any  space 

measured  lengthwise  ;  forward,  onward ;  in  company 

with. 
Aloof,  a-lSoP,  ad.      At  a  dist.-mce. 
Aloud,  S-loud',  ad.      Loudly,  with  a  great  noise. 
Alow,  J-l-y,  ad.      In  a  low  place,  not  aloft. 
Alpha,  Al-fA,  S.  84.  5t5.      The  first  letter  in   the 

Greek  alphabet,  answering  to  our  A ;  therefore  used  to 

signify  the  first 

Alphabet,  M'fi-bdt,  s.     Tlie  letters,  or  elements 

of  speech. 
Alphabetical,  ul-fi-bet'td-kul,    a.      According 

to  the  series  of  letters. 
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Alphabetically,  M-fi-b6t'td-kiI-l(J,  ad.      Ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  letters. 
Alpine,  Sl'pin,  a.  140.     Belonging  to  the  Alps. 
Already,   M-r^d'd^,   ad.    84.     At  this  present 

time  :  before  the  present. 
Als,  als,  ad.     Also. 

Also,  41'sA,  ad.  84.   In  the  same  manner,  likewise. 
Altar,  dl't&r,  S.  84,  98.      The  place  where  offer. 

Ings  to  heaven  are  laid  j  the  table  in  Christian  churches 

where  the  communion  is  administered. 
Altarage,   il't&r-aje,  s.   90.      An    emolument 

from  oblations  at  the  altar. 
Altar-cloth,  al'tar-cl6/A,  s.     The  cloth  throwa 

over  the  altar  in  churches. 
To  Alter,  ll'tir,  v.  a.  418.      To  change,  to  make 

otherwise  than  it  is. 
To  Alter,  ^I'tur,  v.  n.     To  become  otherwise  than 

it  was,  to  be  cl'anged,  to  suffer  change. 
Alterable,  Jl'tur-i-bl,  a.     That  may  be  altered 

or  changed. 
Alterableness,  al'tur-i-bl-n&s,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  alterable. 

Alterably,  al'tur-S-bl^,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  may  be  altered. 

Alterant,  M't&r-^nt,  a.  555.  That  which  has 
the  power  of  producing  changes. 

Alteration,  Sl-tir-a'shiin,  s.  The  act  of  altering 
or  changing;  the  change  made. 

Alterative,  al'tir-i-tiv,  a.  Medicines  called 
alterative,  are  such  as  have  no  immediate  sensible  ope- 
ration, but  gradually  gain  upon  the  constitution. 

Altercation,   il-tur-ka'sh&n,   s.  84.     Debate, 

controversy. 

B^  The  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  of  the  sixteen 
that  follow  it,  except  although,  are  subject  to  a  doable 
pronunciition,  between  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  de- 
cide There  is  a  general  rule  in  the  language,  that  /, 
followed  by  another  consonant,  gives  tlie  preceding  a  its 
broad  sound,  as  in  salt.  This  rule  is  subject  to  several 
exceptions,  84  ;  and  if  we  take  in  these  words  into  the 
exceptions,  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  exceptions  be. 
coming  the  general  mle.  But  the  a  in  question  is  now 
so  generally  pronounced,  as  in  the  first  syllable  of  allet/^ 
riiUeif,  &c.  that  we  should  risk  the  imputation  of  inaccu- 
racy to  sound  it  otherwise.  Mr  Shendan,  Dr  Kenrick, 
and  Mr  Scott,  are  uniformly  for  this  fourth  sound  of  a. 
Mr  Perry  marks  all  with  the  same  sound,  except  alter- 
cate and  altercation  ;  and  W.  Johnston  has  only  the  words 
altercation  and  alternative,  which  he  pronounces  with 
the  third  sound.  It  is  certain  that  this  sound  of  a  was 
the  true  Anglo-saxon  sound,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  fourth  sound  has  only  obtained  within  these  few 
years,  in  words  obviously  derived  from  the  Latin  as  these 
are  ;  but  tliere  seems  to  be  a  grossness  in  one  sound,  and 
a  noHtness  in  the  other,  wliicli  has  so  decidedly  given  one 
of  them  the  preference. 

Altern,  M-t6m',  a.  84.  98.      Acting  by  turns. 
Alternacy,  M-t^r'n^^,  s.   84.       Action    per- 

formed  by  turns. 
Alternate,  al-t^r'nate,  a.  91.     Being  by  turns, 

reciprocal. 
7b  Alternate,  Jl-t^r'nate,  v.  a.  91.     To  per. 

form  alternately  ;  to  chiuige  one  tiling  for  another  re-    , 

ciprocally. 
Alternately,  al-tCiynate-ld,  ad.     In  reciprocal 

succession. 
Alternateness,  SI-t&/nate-n^s,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  alternate. 
Alternation,  ^-t&r-na'sh&n,  s.  555.     The  re. 

ciprocal  succession  of  things. 
Alternative,  al-ter'na-tlv,  s.   158.     The  choice 

given  of  two  things,   so  tliat  if  one  be  rqected  tlie 

other  must  be  taken. 
Alternatively,  il-t&''na_tiv-le,  ad.     By  turns, 

reciprocally. 
Alternativeness,   ai-tli'ni-tlv-n^s,    s.       The 

quality  or  state  of  being  alternative — See  Altercation. 
A  ETERNITY,   &Lt^r'n^-t^,  s.   98.      Reciprocal  sue 

cession,  vicissitude. 
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Although,  Sl-TH<y,  conj.   8i.      Notwithstanding 

however. 
i\LTiLOQUENCE,  al-tillo-kw^nse,  s.  98.    Pompous 

language. 
Altimetry,  41-tlm'm^-tr^,  s.  518.     The  art  of 

taking  or  measuring  altitudes  or  heights. 
Altisonant,    al-tis's6-n^nt,    a.    318.        High 

"sounding,  pompous  in  sound.  i 

Altitude,  il'tt^-tude,   s.      Height  of  place,  space 

measured  upward ;  the  ele\'ation  of  any  of  the  heavenly 

bodies  above  the   horizon;   situation  with  regard  to 

lower  things ;  heiglit  of  excellence  ;  highest  point 
Altogether,   aI-t6-g6TH-fir,    ad.      Completely, 

without  restriction,  without  exception.  i 

AludeL,  il'u-del,  s.      Aludels  are  subliming  pots 

used  in  chymistry,   fitted  into  one   another  without 

luting. 
Alum,  lll'l&rn,  s.      A   kind  of  mineral  salt,  of  an 

acid  tasto.  : 

Alum-stone,  Sllum-stone,  s.     A  stone  or  calx , 

used  in  surgery. 

Aluminous,  aLlu'md-n&s,  a.  Relating  to  alum, 
or  consisting  of  almn. 

Always,  al'waze,  ad.  Si.  Perpetually,  through- 
out all  time ;  constantly,  without  variation. 

Am,  Jm,      The  first  person  of  the  verb  To  be. 

Amability,  &ra-i-bil'e-t(^,  s.   511.   527.     Love- 


Amadetto,  5m-J-det't6, )       rr^o    .     ^  «• 
Amadot,  am'a-d6t.  1  '■  ^^-  ^  ^*"^  "^  P'^''^- 

Amain,    i-mane',    ad. 
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With    vehemence,    with 

vigour. 
Amalgam,  ^-mJl'gSm,       } 
Amalgama,  i-mSl'gi-ma,  J  ** 

The  mixtxu-e  of  metals  procured  by  amalgamation. 
Ajialgamation,  4-mAl-gA-ma'shun,  s.  84. 

The  act  or   practice   of  amalgamating   metals. — See 

Alteration. 

To  Amalgamate,  i-mil'gS-mate,  v.  a.   To  unite 

metals  with  quicksilver. 
Amandation,  im-Jn-da'shun,  s.   527.     The  act 

of  sending  on  a  message. 
Ajianuensis,   J-mlin-u-§n'sis,  s.     A  person  who  j 

writes  what  another  dictates.  | 

Amaranth,  im'A-rSn/A,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant;  l 

in  poetry,  an  imaginary  flower  unfading. 
Amaranthine,  \m-k-rhn'thin,  a.   150. 

Consisting  of  amaranths. 

g^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  .Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  pronounc* 
the  I  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  short,  as  it  is  liTr 
marked. 

A.MARITUDE,  a-in5r'l(i-tude,  S.  81.      Bitterness. 
To  Amass,  i\-mAs',  v.  a.      To  collect  together  into 

one  heap  or  mass  ;  to  add  one  thing  to  another. 

Amassment,  i-mis'm^nt,  s.  A  lieap,  an  accumu- 
lation. 

DCS"  This  word  is  spoiled  with  one  s  by  Dr  Johnson, 

but  undoubtedly  ought  to  have  double  s  as  well  as  cess- 

tnenf,  embossment,  and  embarrassment. 

To  Am  ATE,  i-mate',  v.  a-  To  terrify,  to  strike  with 
horror. 

A  MATEUR,  Sm-i-tare',  s.     A  lover  of  any  particular 
art  or  science ;  not  a  professor. 
Xsfy-  As  this  is  a  French  word,  it  will  be  expected  that 

every  polite  speaker  should  give  the  last  syllable  the 

French  sound  ;  that  which  I  have  given,  though  not  tlie 

exact  pronunciation,  approaches  nearest  to  it. 

AmatoriaL,  .*m-J-to're-Sl,  a.      Concerning  love. 

Amatory,  Sm'il-tur-re,  a.  512.  bob.  Relating 
to  love. 

Amaurosis,  am-Su-r6'sls,  s.  520.  A  dimness  of 
sight,  not  from  any  visible  defect  in  the  eye,  but  from 
some  distemperatiu'e  in  the  inner  parts,  occasioning 
the  representations  of  flies  and  dust  floating  before  tlie 
eyes. 

To  Amaze,  J-maze',  v.  a.  To  confase  with  terror; 
to  put  into  confusion  with  wonder ;  to  put  into  per- 
plexity. 
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Amaze,  a-maze',  s.  Astonislunent,  confusion,  either 
of  fear  or  wonder. 

Ajiazedly,  i-ma'zld-ld,  ad.  364).  Confusedly, 
with  amazement. 

Amazedness,  4-ma'z^d-nes,  s.  3Q5.  Tlie  stat« 
of  being  amazed,  wonder,  confusion. 

Amazement,  a-maze'm^nt,  s.  Confused  appre. 
hension,  extreme  fear,  horror;  extreme  dejection 
height  of  admiration  ;  wonder  at  an  unexpected  event. 

Amazing,  d-ma'zing,  part.  a.  Wonderful,  aston- 
ishing. 

Amazingly,  S-ma'zlng-ld,  ad.  To  a  degree  that 
may  excite  astonishment. 

Amazon,  Jm'a-zan,  s.    166.      The  Amazons  w-ere 
a  race  of  women  famous  for  valour ;  a  virago. 
155"  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  con- 
trary to  the  Latin  original,  which  has  it  on  the  second  ; 

wliile  the  following  word  Ambages  has  the  same  penulti. 

mate  accent,  as  in  Latin. 

Ambages,  am-ba'j&,  s.  503.     A  circuit  of  ivords, 

a  multiplicity  of  words. 
Ambassade,  am-bSs-sade',  S.  Embassy.   Not  in  use. 
Ambassador,  im_bis's^d&r,  s.  418.     A  person 

sent  in  a  public  manner  from  one  sovereign  power  to 

another. — See  Honour. 

Ambassadress,  im-bis's^dr^s,  s.  The  lady  of 
an  ambassador ;  a  woman  sent  on  a  message. 

A.MBASSAGE,  am'baS-Sajc,  S.  90.      An  embassy. 

Amber,  km'hhT,  s.  98.  a  yeUow  transparent  sub- 
stance of  a  gummous  or  bituminous  consistence. 

Amber,  amTjir,  a.      Consisting  of  amber. 

Amber-drink,  im'bur-drir>k,  s.  Drink  of  the 
colour  of  amber. 

Ambergris,  ilm'bur-gr^se,  s.  112.  a  fragrant 
drug  that  melts  almost  like  wax,  used  both  as  a  per. 
fume  and  a  cordial. 

Amber-seed,  im'biu-s^ed,  s.  Musk-seed;  it 
resembles  millet. 

Amber-tree,  Sm'bur-tree,  s.  a  shrub  whose 
beauty  is  in  its  small  evergreen  leaves. 

Ambidexter,  ^m-bt^-dex'ter,  s.     a' man  who  has 

equally  the  use  of  both  his  hands ;    a  man  who  is 

equally  ready  to  act  on  either  side  in  party  disputes. 
Ambidexterity,   Sm-be-de.x-t^r're-t^,  s.      The 

quality  of  being  at)le  equally  to  use  both  hands  ;  double 

dealing. 
Ambidextrous,    am-b<5-d^x'trus,    a.       Having, 

with  equal  facility,  the  use  of  either  hand ;    double 

dealing,  practising  on  both  sides. 
AsiBiDEXTROUSNESS.  Jm-bd-d^x'trus-iies,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  ambidextroua 
Ambient,  dni^e-ent,  a.       Surrounding,  encompaa- 

sinfe.         ^     ^ 
AjIBIGtT,  am  be-g^j  s.      An  entertainment  consisting 

of  a  medley  of  dishes. 
Ambiguity,   im-b^-gu'e-te,  s.      Doubtfulness  of 

meaning;  uncertainty  of  signification. 
Ambiguous,  iin-big'u-&s,  a.      Doubtful,  having 

two  meanings;  using  doubtful  expressions. 
Ambiguously,  &ni-blg'ii-&s-l^,  ad.     in  an    am- 
biguous manner,  doubtfully. 
AmbIGUOUSNESS,     am-blg'u-US-neS,    s.  Uncer 

tainty  of  meaning;  duplicity  of  signification. 
Ambii.ogy,    am-billo-je,   s.   518.       Talk    of  am- 
biguous signification. 
Ambiloquous,  am-birio-kwus,  a.  518.      Using 

ambiguous  expressions. 
AmbII.OQUY,    im-bil'6-k\v4    S.    518.        Ambiguity 

of  expression. 
Ajieit,    Jm'blt,  S.      The  compass  or  circuit   of  any 

thing. 

Ambition,  im-blsh'Sn,  s.  507.      Tlie  desire  of 

preferment  or  honour ;  the  desire  of  any  thing  great  or 

excellent. 
Ambitious,  Jm-bisli'us,  a.  4.59.     Seized  or  touch. 

ed  with  ambition,  desirous  of  advancement,  aspiring. 
Ambitiously,  im-bish'&s-l(^,  ad.    Witli  eagern£M 

of  advancement  or  preference. 
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AmBITIOUSNESS,  im-bish'&S-n^S,  S.      The   quality 

of  being  aiubitious. 
Ambitude,   im'bti.tfide,  s.    463.     Compass,  cir- 

cuit. 

To  Amble,  im'bl,  v.   n.  405.     To  move  upon 

an  amble,  to  pace ;  to  move  easily ;  to  walk  daintily. 
AjibLE,  im'bl,  S.  405.      An  easy  pace. 
Ambler,  im'blir,  s.  98.     A  pacer. 
Ajiblingly,  im'bling-1^,    ad.      With  an  ambling 

movement 
'Imbrosia,  Sm.bro'zh^-S,  s.  505.    The  imaginary 

food  of  the  gods  ;  the  name  of  a  plant. 

ft^  Mr  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  and  the  follow- 
ng  word  am-bro-sAa  and  am-bro-s/tat,  Dr  Kenrick  has 
ivided  them  into  the  same  number  of  syllables,  but  has 
iven  the  s  the  flat  aspiration,  like  zh.  That  this  is  the 
rue  sound,  see  letter  S.  No.  453;  and  that  these  words 
ought  to  be  divided  into  four  syllables,  see  Syllabication, 
No.  542,  543. 

Ambrosial,  im-bro'zh^il,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  or  quality  of  ambrosia ;  delicious. 

Ambry,  Im'br^,  s.  The  place  where  alms  are  dis- 
tributed ;  the  place  where  plate,  and  utensils  fur  house, 
keeping,  are  kept. 

Ambs-ace,  amz-ase/,  s.  347.  A  double  ace,  aces. 

Ambulation',  im-bii-la'sh&n,  s.  'ihe  act  of 
walking. 

Ambulatory,  Sm'bfiJd-tfir-r^,  a.  51.?.  Hav- 
ing the  power  or  faculty  of  walking. 

AmbURY,  km'hU-Ti,  S.  a  bloody  wart  on  a  horse's 
body. 

Ambuscade,  Jm-b&s-kade',  s.  a  private  station 
in  which  men  lie  to  surprise  others. 

Ambuscado,  iiT.-b&s-ka'do,  s.  77.  a  private 
post,  in  order  to  surprise. 

Ambush,  im'b&sh,  s.  175.  The  post  where 
soldiers  or  assassins  are  placed  in  order  to  fall  unex. 
pectedly  upon  an  enemy  ;  the  act  of  surprising  another, 
ny  Ijring  in  wait ;  the  state  of  Ij^ing  in  wait. 

Ambushed,  im^bish-M,  a.  359.     Placed  in  am- 

busli. 
Ambushment,  Jm'b&sh-ment,  s.     Ambush,  sur- 

prisrj 

Ambustion,   ira-b&s'tshan,  s.   464.     A  bum,  a 

scald. 
Amel,    Sm'm^l,   s.      The   matter  with  which    the 

variegated  works  are    overlaid,   which   we    call  en. 

amelled. 
Ajien,  a'm^n',  ad.      A  term  used  in  devotions,  by 

which,  at  the  end  of  a  prayer,  we  mean,  so  be  it ;  at 

the  end  of  a  creed,  so  it  is. 

g^  This  is  the  only  word  in  the  language  that  has  ne. 
cessarilytwoconsecutiveaccents.— SeelViuciples.No.  491. 
Amenable,    i-m^nJ-bl,    a.    405.     Responsible, 

subject  so  as  to  be  liable  to  account 
Amenance,  J-m^'ninse,  S.    Conduct,  behaviour. 
To  Amend,  ^-m^nd',  v.  a.    To  correct,  to  change 

any  thing  that  is  wrong ;  to  reform  the  life  ;  to  restore 

passages  in  writers  wluch  the  copiers  are  supposed  to 

nave  depraved. 
To  Amend,  5-m^nd',  t;.  n.    To  grow  better. 
Amendment,  i.mdnd'm^nt,  s.  A  change  from  bad 

for  the  better ;  reformation  of  life ;  recovery  of  health ; 

In  law,  the  correction  of  an  error  committed  in  a  pro- 
cess. 
Amender,  S-m^n'dur,  s.   98.     The   person  that 

amends  any  thing. 
Amends,  4-m^ndz',  s.    Recompense,  compensation. 
;  Amenity,  S.in6n'n^t^,  s.  511.     Agreeableness  of 

situation. 
To  Amerce,  i-m^rse',  t;.  a.     To  punish  with  a 

fine  or  penalty. 
Amercer,  i-m^i-'s&r,  s.  08.     He  that  sets  a  fine 

upon  any  misdemeanor 
Amercement,  ^-m^rse'inent,  s.     The  pecuniary 

punishment  of  an  ofFonier. 
A  MES-ACE,  amz-ace',  s.     Two  aces  thrown  at  the 
ftaiue  time  on  two  dico 
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AmethodicaL,  J-mi-///5d'e_kil,  a.  Out  of  me- 
thod, irregular. 

Amethyst,  ^m'i-thlst,  s.  a  precious  stone  ot  a 
violet  colour,  bordering  on  purple. 

Amethystine,  am-e-^Alstin,  a.  140.  Resem- 
bling an  amethyst. 

Amiable,  a'me-il-bl,  a.  405.  Lovely,  pleasiiig, 
worthy  to  be  loved ;  pretending  love,  showing  love. 

AmiableneSS,  a'm^-i-bl-nes,  s.  Loveliness, 
power  of  raising  love. 

Amiably,  a'me-i-ble,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  excite  love. 

Amicable,  im'm^-ki-bl,  a.  405.    Friendly,  kind. 

AsiICABLENESS,  &m'me-kil-bl-n^S,  S.    FrieudiUiess. 

good-H-ill. 
Amicably,  im'e-ki\-ble,  ad.      In  a  friendly  way. 
Ajiice,  Jm'mls,   S.   142.      The  first  or   undermost 

part  of  a  priest's  habit 

A.MIDST,  a-midst',   \  P''P-     ^"  "'"  '""^''  '""^*"«' 

mingled  with,  suiTounded  by ;  among. 
Amiss,   5-mls',    ad.      Faultily,  criminally  j   wrong, 

not  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  tiling ;  impaired 

in  health. 
Amission,  a-mlsh'un,  s.    Loss. 
To  Ajiit,  a-mit',  v.  a.     To  lose. 
Ajiity,  irn'md-te,  s.  511.      Friendship. 
Ammoniac,  irn-mo'ne-Jk,  s.  505.  a  gum ;  a  salt 
Ammoniacal,  Jin-nio-ni'i-kil,  a.  506.     Having 

the  nature  of  ammoniac  salt. 
Ammunition,  am-m&-nlsh'&n,  s.    Military  stores. 
Ajimunition-bread,     Jm-mfi-nlsh'an-bred,    s. 

Bread  for  the  supply  of  armies. 
Amnesty,  Jm'n^s-t^',  s.     An  act  of  oblivioa 
Amnion,  im'n^on,  ) 

Amnios,  Am'ne-Ss,  166.  j  ** 

The  innermost  membrane  with  which  the  foetus  in  the 

womb  is  immediately  covered. 
AilOEBEAN,  Jm-^-be'in,  a.      Verses  alternatively 

responsible. 
Amomum,  ^-miJmhm,  s.     A  sort  of  fruit 
Among,  i-mfing',        \ 
Amongst,  J-miingst',  3  P^^P' 

Mingled  with ;  conjoined  with  otliers,  so  as  to  make 

part  of  the  number. 
Amorist,   im'o-rlst,  s.      An  inamorato,  a  gallant 
Amorous,  5m'6-rus,  a.  544.      Enamoured  ;   natu. 

rally  inclined  to  love,  fond ;  belonging  to  love. 

Amorously,  Sm'6-r&s-l4,  ad.     Fondly,  lovingly. 
Amorousness,  Jm'6-r&s-n^s,  s.     Fondness,  lov- 

ingness. 
Amort,  i-m5rt',  ad.      Depressed,  spiritless. 
Amortization,  ^-mor-te-za'sbfin,  ) 
Amortizement,  i-mor'tlz-m^nt,    \  *' 

The  right  or  act  of  transferring  lands  to  mortmain. 
To  Amortize,  i-mor'tiz,  v.  n.   140.     To   alien 

lands  or  tenements  to  any  corporation. 

^^  I  have  made  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  short, 
contrary  to  Mr  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  it,  not  only 
because  it  is  so  pronounced  by  Mr  Scott  and  Dr  Kenrick, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  general  rule. 
To  Amove,    S-m66ve',  v.  a.      To  remove  from  a 

post  or  station ;  to  remove,  to  move,  to  alti-r. 
To  Amount,  d-mo&nt',  v.  n.     To  rise  to  in  the 

accumulative  quality. 
Amount,  3-m6unt',  s.     The  sum  total. 
Amour,  JUmOor',  S.      An  affair  of  gallantry,  an  in. 

trigue. 
Amphibious,  Sm-fiiye-fis,   a.      That  which  can 

live  in  two  elements. 
Amphibiousness,  Sm-fTb'e-&s-n^s,  s.     The  qua!. 

ity  of  being  able  to  live  in  different  elements. 

Amphibological,  Sin-fd-b6-16d'ji-kal,  a.  509. 
Doubtful.   . 
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AiMPHinoi-OGY,    im-fe-bil'o-jd,   s.      Discourse  of 
lUictTtain  meaning. 

Amphibolous,  Im-fib'bo-lus,  a.    Tossed  from  ono 
to  .inother. 

Aju'iiibhach,  Jm'fe-brak,  ? 

Ampiubrachys,  Jm'fe-brik-ez,  ^ 
A  foot,   consisting  of  tliree  syllables,  having  one  syl- 
lable long  in  the  middle,  and  a  short  one  on  each  side. 

Amphisb^na,  im-fis-b^ni,    s.    92.      a   serpent 
supposed  to  have  two  heads. 

Amphitheatre,  Am-fe-^A^'A-t&r,  s.  316. 

A  building  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  liaving  its  area 
encompassed  with  rows  of  seats  one  above  another. 
Ample,   im'pl,    a.    405.      Large,  wide,  extended, 
great  in  bulk  ;  unlimited,  without  restriction  ;  liberal, 
large,  without  parsimony ;  diliusive,  not  contracted. 
Amplen'ESS,  2Lin'pl-n3s,  s.      Largeness,  liberality. 
To  Ampliate,  im'pl^-ate,   v.  a.      To  enlarge,  to 

extend. 
Ampliation,   im-ple-a'shun,   s.       Enlargement, 

exaggeration ;  diffuseness. 
To  A.MPLIKICAte,  im-plif^-kate,  v.  a.     To  en- 
large, to  amplify. 
Amplhtcation,  am-pl^-fi^-ka'shfin,  s.      Enlarge- 
ment, extension ;  exaggerated  representation. 
Ajiplifier,    ^m'ple-ti-&r,    s.    98.         One    that 

exaggerates. 
7b  AjipLIFY,  5in'ple-fi,   v.  a.    183.      To  enlarge; 
to  exaggerate  any  thing;  to  improve  by  new  additions. 
To  Amplify,  Aui'ple-fi,  r.  n.     To  lay  one's  self 

out  in  diffusion  ;  to  form  pompous  representations. 
Amplitude,    ;Vra'i)le-tiide,  s.       Largeness,   great- 
ness ;  copiousness,  abundance. 
AMPLY','ain'ple,  af/.     Largely,  liberally ;   copiously. 
To  Ajiputate,   im'pu-tate,   v.  a.     To  cut  off  a 

limb. 
AiMPUTATION,  ?im-pu-t:i'shfui,   S.       The  operation 

of  cutting  off  a  limb,  or  other  part  of  the  bo<ly. 
Amulet,  <^nfl'u46t,  S.        A   charm  ;     a  thing   hung 

about  the  neck,  for  preventing  or  curing  a  disease. 
To  Amuse,  a-iniize',  v.  a.      To  entertain  the  mind 
with  liarmless  trifling ;   to  engage  the  attention ;    to 
deceive  by  artful  management 
Amusement,  S-niiize'm^nt,  s.     That  which  amu- 
ses, entertainment. 
Amuser,  a-mu'zitr,  s.      Ho  that  amuses. 
Amusive,  a-niiYslv,   a.   158.  428.      That  which 

has  the  power  of  iunusing. 
AmygdaLATE,   S-mlg'di-late,    a.      >  ade    of  alm- 
onds. 
Amygdaline,  i-mig'di-lln,  a.   149.     Resembling 

ahnonds. 
An,  an,  art.      One,  but  with  less  emphasis  ;    any,  or 
some. 

({^  This  iiidyflnite,  and,  as  it  may  be  called,  euphonic 
nrtit-io,  is  said  by  all  our  Grammarians  to  be  used  before 
a  vowel  or  h  mute ;  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  using  a 
instead  of  it  before  what  is  called  a  vowel,  as  a  tcseful 
took,  a  usual  ceremomf,  a  usurer.  Sec. ;  nor  is  any  mention 
made  of  its  constant  usage  before  h  when  it  is  not  mute, 
if  the  accent  of  the  word  be  on  the  second  syllable,  as,  an 
heroic  action,  an  historical  account,  &c.  This  want  of 
accuracy  arises  from  a  want  of  analyzing  the  vowels,  and 
not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  influence  of  accent  on 
pronunciation.  A  projier  investigation  of  the  power  of 
the  vowels  would  have  informed  our  Grammarians,  that 
the  letter  u,  when  long,  is  not  so  properly  a  vonel  as  a 
semi-consonant,  and  perfectly  equivalent  to  commenc- 
ing  y  8 ;  and  that  a  feeling  of  this  has  insensibly  in- 
fluenced the  best  speakers  to  prefi.x  a  to  it  in  their  con- 
versation, while  a  confused  idea  of  the  general  rule  aris- 
ing from  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  letters  has  ge- 
nerally induced  them  to  prefix  an  to  it  in  WTiting.  The 
same  observations  are  applicable  to  the  h.  The  ear  alone 
tells  us,  that  before  heroic,  historical,  &c.  the  an  ought 
invariably  to  be  used,  but  by  not  discovering  that  it  is 
■Jie  absence  of  accent  on  the  h  that  makes  an  admissible 
A  these  words",  we  are  apt  to  prefix  nn  to  words  where 
the  A  is  sounded,  as  an  hone,  an  house.  Sec.  and  thus  set 
our  spoken  and  wriltHii  language  at  variance.  This  seem; 
better  to  account  for  the  want  of  accuiacy  in  this  article 
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than  a  conjecture  I  once  heard  from  Dr  Johnson,  that 
our  ancestors,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  Spectator, 
where  tliis  misapplication  of  the  article  frequently  oc- 
curs, did  not  pronounce  the  h  at  the  beginning  of  words 
so  often  as  we  do.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary, to  a  correctness  of  language,  to  make  our  ortho- 
graphy and  pronunciation  as  consistent  as  possible  :  for 
which  purpose  it  may  not  be  useless  to  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing general  rules.  The  article  J  must  be  used  before 
all  words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  before  the 
vowel  u  when  long :  and  the  article  4n  must  be  used 
before  all  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  except  long  u; 
before  words  beginning  with  h  mute,  as  an  hour,  anheir, 
&c.  or  before  words  where  the  h  is  not  mute,  if  the  accent 
be  on  the  second  syllable,  as  an  heroic  action,  an  historical 
account,  &c.  For  the  few  words  in  our  language,  where 
the  h  is  mute,  see  tliis  letter  in  the  Principles,  No.  394 : 
and  for  a  just  idea  of  the  letter  u,  and  the  reason  why  it 
admits  of  an  before  it  when  long,  see  Principles,  No.  8, 
and  the  Notes  upon  it. 
AnacaMFI'ICK,  in-i-kJm'tik,  a.       Reflecting,   or 

reflected. 
Anacampticks,  in-S.kAm'tiks,  s.     The  doctrine 

of  reflected  light,  or  catoptricks. 
AnacatharticK,  in-a-ka-</<ar'tlk,  s.     Any  medi- 
cine that  works  upwards. 
Anachorite,  Sn-ak'6-rlte,   s.    155.      A   monk, 

who  L'aves  the  convent  for  a  more  solitary  life. 
Anachronism,  ^n-dk'kro-nlzm,  s.     Auerrouj-  iu 

computing  time. 
AnaclaticKS,   Sn-S-klitlks,   s.      The  doctrine  of 

refracted  light ;  dioptricks. 
AnadiploSIS,  in-a-d^pl6's!s,  s.   520.      Redupli- 
cation ;  a  figure  in  rhetorick. 
Anagraji,  in'i-grim,  s.      A  conceit  arising  from 
the  letters  of  a  name  transposed  so  aa  to  form  some 
other  word  or  sentence. 
Anagrammatism,  in-J-grim'ni4-tlzni,  s.    434. 

The  art  or  practice  of  making  anagrtsns. 
Anagra.MMATIST,  dn-i-gram'ml-tlst,  s.    A  maker 

of  anagrams. 
To  Anagrammatize,  Sn-i-grim'mi-tlze,  v.  n. 

159.     lo  make  anagrams.^ 
Analeptick,  &n-a-lep'tik,  a.      Comforting,  corro- 
borating. 
Analogical,  Jn-i-15dje'e-kil,  a.   Used  by  way  of 

analogy. 
Analogically,  in-d-15dje'i-ki\l-le,  ad.     In  an 

analogical  manner ;  in  an  analogous  manner. 
Analogicalness,  ^n-i\-l6dje'e-kal-nds,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  analogical.  '^ 

To  Analogize,  i-ndlli-jlze,  v.  a.     To  explain 

by  way  of  analogy. 
Analogous,   a.-nal'16-gfis,  a.  314.     Having  an- 
alogy, liaving  something  parallel. 
Analogy,  ^-nM16-je,  s.  518.      Resemblance  be- 
tween  things  with  regard  to  some  circumstances  .or 
effects. 
Analysis,  S-nal1^-sls,  s.  520.     A  separation  of 

any  compound  into  its  several  parts  ;   a  solution  of  asiy 
thing,  wnether  corporal  or  mental,  to  its  first  elements. 

Analytical,  An-A-lit't^-kil,  a.  That  which  re- 
solves any  thing  |into  first  principles ;  that  which  pro- 
ceeds  by  analysis. 

Analytically,  4n-&-lit'te-k?tl-le,  ad.  The  man. 
ner  of  resolving  compounds  into  the  simple  constituent 
or  component  parts. 

To  Analyze,  in'i-lize,  v.  a.  To  resolve  a  cm-, 
pound  into  its  first  principles. 

Analyzer,  in'i-li-zur,  s.  98.  That  which  i  as 
the  power  of  analyzing. 

Anamorphosis,    3.n-i-mor-f<!)'sls,  s.      Deforma- 
tion;  perspective  projection,  so  that  at  one  point  of 
view  it  shall  appear  deformed,  iu  another  an  exact  re. 
presentation. 
6^  I  have  accented  this  word  on  the  penultimate,  as 

DrJohnson  and  Mr  Sheridan  have  done  ;  as  it  is  a  tech. 

nical  word,  and  not  naturalised  like  metamo7-phosis.—Sct 

Principles,  No.  520. 

Ananas,  i-ii£'iiSs,  *.   The  pine  apple. 

Anapaest,  Jn'a-p^stj  5.    A  foot  consisting  of  throe 
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syllables;  two  short  and  one  long;  the  reverse  of  the 
dartyle. 

Anap^STIC,  Jn-i-pes'tlk,  a.  Belonging  to  an  ana- 
piiest. 

AnaPHOR  a,  Jl-nif fi-ri,  S.  92.  A  figure  when  sev- 
eral clauses  of  a  sentence  are  begun  with  the  same  word. 

AnaUCH,  in'irk,  s.  353.    An  author  of  confusioa 

Anarchial,  i-ndr'k^-il,   ) 

Anarchic,  i-nAr'klk,        j 

Confused,  without  rule. 
Anarchy,  Jn'dr-k^,  s.  Want  of  government,  a  state 
without  raagistracy. 

Anasarca,  ^n-i-s^r'ki,  s.  92.  A  sort  of  dropsy, 
where  the  whole  substance  is  stufted  with  pituitous 
humours. 

AnaSTROPHE,  ^nJs'tro-f^,  S.  518.  A  figure  where- 
by  words,  which  should  have  been  precedent,  are  post- 
poned. 

Anathema,  i^nKth'i-m^,  s.  92.  A  curse  pro- 
nounced by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Anathematical,  an-il-<A^m3,t'^_k51,  a.  509. 
That  which  has  the  properties  of  an  anathema. 

Anathematically,  in-a-<A^-mat'e-kal-le,  ad. 
In  aa  anathematical  manner. 

To  Anathematize,  Sn-A/A'e-mi-tlze,  v.  a.  159. 

To  pronounce  accursed  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Anatiferous,  in-i-tlrte-rus,  a,  518.  Produc- 
ing ducks. 

Anatocism,  i-nlt'to-slzm,  s.  The  accumulation 
of  inter*-st  upon  interest. 

Anatomical,  in-i-tom'^-kil,  a.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  anatomy];  proceeding  upon  principles  taught 
in  anatomy. 

Anatomically,  an-5-t6m'^-k;\l-I^,  ad.  In  an 
anatomical  manner. 

AnatoJIIST,  i-nit'o-mlst,  s.  He  that  studies  the 
structure  of  animal  bodies,  by  means  of  dissection. 

To  Anatojuze,  i-n'it't6-mize,  v.  a.  To  dissect 
an  animal ;  to  lay  any  thing  open  distinctly,  and  by  min- 
ute parts. 

Anatomy,  d-nat'o-m^,  s.  518.  The  art  of  dls- 
secting  the  bodv  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  structure  of  the 
body  ;  the  act  of  dividing  any  thing ;  a  skeleton ;  a  thin 
meagre  person. 

Ancestor,  in's5s-ti!ir,  s.  98.  One  from  whom  a 
person  descends. 

AnCESTREL,  in's^S-tr^l,  a.   Claimed  from  ancestors. 

Ancestry,  in's^S-tre,  S.  Lineage,  a  series  of  ances- 
tors ;  the  honour  of  descent,  birth. 

Anchentry,  ane'tshen-tTf^,  .<t.  Antiquity  of  a 
family,  properly  ancientry. 

Anchor,  Jngk'ur,  s.  353.  418.  A  heavy  iron,  to 
hold  the  sliip,  by  being  fixed  to  the  ground ;  any  thing 
which  confers  stability. 

To  Anchor,  ingk'ur,  v.  n.  166.  To  cast  anchor, 
to  lie  at  anchor ;  to  stop  at,  to  rest  on. 

Anchorage,  ^ngk'ur-adje,  s.  90.  Ground  to  cast 
anchor  upon;  the  anchors  of  a  ship;  a  duty  paid  foi 
anchoring  in  a  port 

Anchor-hold,  Sngk'&r-hold,  s.  The  hold  or  fast- 
ness of  the  anchor. 

Anchored,  ingk'&r-r^d,  part.  a.  353.  Held  by 
the  anchor. 

Anchoret,  ingk'6-ret. 

Anchorite,  ^ngk'6-rite,  155. 

A  recluse,  a  hermit. 
Anchovy',  Sn-tshA'v^,  s.     A  little  sea-fish,   much 

used  by  way  of  sauce,  or  seasoning. 
Ancient,  ane'tshent,  a.  5i2.     Old,  not  modern ; 

old,  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  past,  former. 
Ancient,  ane'tshent,  s.      The  flag  or  streamer  of  a 

ship. 
Ancient,  ane'tshent,  s.     The  bearer  of  a  fiag,  now 

ensign. 
Anciently,  ane'tsh?nt-l^,  ad.    In  old  times. 
Ancientness,  :'ine'tsh5nt-nes,  S.    Antiquity. 
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Ancientry,  ane'tsh6n-tre,  s.  The  honour  of 
ancient  lineage. 

Ancillary,  in'sil_S-r^,  a.  Subservient  as  a  hand- 
maid.— See  Alajcillary  and  Papillary. 

And,  Snd,  conj.  The  particle  by  which  sentences  or 
terms  are  joined. 

Andiron,  ind'i-&m,  s.  417.  Irons  at  the  end  of 
a  fire-grate,  in  which  the  s|)it  turns. 

Androgynal,  An-drodje'i^-niU,  a.  Hermaplirodi- 
tical ;  partaking  of  both  se.Kes. 

ANDROGYNALLY,an-dr6dje'<^.nil-W,  ud.  With  two 
sexes. 

Androgynus,  Sn-dr5dje'e-n&s,  s.  482.  An  herma. 
phrodite. 

AndrophaGUS,  Jn-dr6fa-gi'S,  a.  518.  A  canni- 
bal, a  man  eater.     Plural  Androphagi. 

Anecdote,  Sn'ek-dote,  s.  Something  yet  unpub- 
lished ;  secret  history. 

AnECDOTICAL,  in-ek-d5t'^-kAl,  a.  Relative  to 
anecdotes. 

Anejiography',  in-e-mSg'gri-fe,  s.  518.  The 
description  of  the  winds. 

Anemometer,  In-e-mom'me-ter,  s.  518.  An  in- 
strnment  contrived  to  measure  the  wind. 

Ane.MONE,  a-nem'o-ne,  s.    nie  wind  flower. 

Anemoscope,  A-n^ni'o-skope,  s.  A  machine  in- 
vented to  foretell  the  changes  of  the  wind. 

AnENT,  A-nent',  prep.  A  Scotticism.  Concerning, 
about ;  over  against,  opposite  to. 

Aneurism,  Sn'u-rizm,  s.  503.  A  disease  of  the  ar- 
teries, in  which  they  become  excessively  dilated. 

Anew,  a-nfi',  ad.  O^er  again,  another  time ;  newly, 
in  a  new  manner. 

Anfractuousness,  an-frak'tshii-us-n^ss,  s.  461. 
Fulness  of  windings  and  turnings. 

Angel,  ane'jel,  s.  542.  Originally  a  messenger  ; 
a  spirit  employed  by  God  in  human  affiiirs :  angel  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  angels  of  darkness  : 
in  the  style  of  love,  a  beautiful  person :  a  piece  of  an- 
cient money.     See  Change. 

Angel-shot,  ane'j^l-shot,  s.  Chain  shot 

Angelica,  in-j^l'e-kil,  s.  92.  Tlie  name  of  a  plant. 

Angelical,  in-j^l'e-ktil,  a.  509.  Resembling  an- 
gels ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  angels ;  belonging  to 
angels. 

AngelicaLNESS,  in-jel1e-kal-n6s,  s.  Excellence 
more  than  human. 

Angelick,  an-jel'lik,  a.  508.  Angelical ;  above 
hiunan. 

An'GELOT,  &n'j^-16t,  S.  A  musical  instriunent  some- 
what resembling  a  lute. 

Anger,  ing'gur,  s.  409.  98.  Uneasiness  upon  the 
receipt  of  any  injury  ;  smart  of  a  sore. 

To  Anger,  ang'gQr,  v.  a.    To  provoke,  to  enrage. 

Angerly,  ing'g&r-le,  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 

Angiography,  An-je-fig'grJ-fe,  s.  A  description 
of  vessels  in  the  human  body. 

Angle,  Sng'gl,  s.  405.  The  space  intercepted  be- 
tween  two  lines  intersecting  each  other. 

Angle,  ing'gl,  s.  An  instrument  to  take  fish,  con- 
sisting of  a  rod,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 

To  Angle,  Sng'gl,  v.  a.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and 
hook ;  to  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  artifices. 

Angle-rod,  Sng'gl-rSd,  s.  The  stick  to  which 
the  fisher's  line  and  hook  are  hung. 

Angler,  Sng'glur,  s.  98.  He  that  fishes  with  an 
angle. 

Anglicism,  &ng'gle-slzm,  s.  An  English  idio-.n 
a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  English. 

AnGOBER,  Sng'go-bur,  S.  98.      A  kind  of  pear. 

Angrily,  S.ng'gre-le,  ad.    In  an  angry  manner. 

Angry,  ing'gre,  a.  409.  Touched  with  anjor,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  anger ;  painful,  inflamed. 

Anguish,  ^ng'gwisb,  s.  340.  Excessive  pain 
either  of  mind  or"body. 
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Anguished,  ing'g\vish-5d,  a.  359.     Excessively 

pained. 
Angular,  ang'gfi-lir,  a.  98.     Having  angles  or 

corners. 
Angularity,  Sng-gfj-Ur'5-t^,  a.     Tlie  quality  of 

being  angular. 

Angularly,  Jng'gi-lurJ^,  ad.     With  angles. 

Angularness,  illg'gu-lur.n^S,  «.  The  quality 
of  being  angular. 

Angulated,  ing'gii-la-tM,  a.  Formed  with 
angles. 

AngulouS,  Sng'gii-lus,  a.  314.    Hooked,  angular. 

Angust,  in-giist',  a.  409.  98.      Narrow,  strait. 

Angustation,  an-gfis-ta'shCm,  s.  The  act  of 
making  narrow ;  the  state  of  being  narrowed. 

Anhelation,  jn-he-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of  panting. 

Anhelose,  Sn-hd-lose',  a.      Out  of  breath. 

Aniented,  an'e-^n-t^d,  a.      Frustrated. 

Anights,  L.nites',  ad.     in  the  night  time. 

Anil,  ShII,  s.  The  shrub  from  whose  loaves  and 
stalks  indigo  is  prepared. 

ANiLENESs,i-niIe'n&,  1 

Anility,  i-nil1^-t^,     \ 
The  old  age  of  women. 

Animable,  in'd-mi-bl,  a.  405.  That  which  may 
be  put  into  life. 

Animadversion,  Jn-^-mJd-v^r'sh&n,  s.  Re- 
proof; severe  censiu-e;  observation. 

Animadversive,  an-^-mid-ver'siv,  a.  428.  That 
has  the  power  of  judging. 

To  Anijiadvert,  an-?-mJd-v^rt',  v.  n.  To  con- 
sider ;  to  observe  ;  to  pass  censures  upon. 

Animadverter,  ^n-^-miid-v^r'tar,  s.  He  that 
passes  censures,  or  observes  upon. 

Animal,  ^n'^-mll,  s.  a  living  creature,  corpo- 
real :  by  ivay  of  contempt,  we  say  a  stupid  man  is  an 
animaL 

Animal,  Sn'e.mil,  a.  That  belongs  or  relates  to 
animals  :  animal  is  used  in  opposition  to  spirituiJ. 

Animalcule,  an-^-milliule,  s.     A  small  animal. 

55"  TIlis  word  is  derived  from  the  French,  and  forms 
Its  plural  by  adding  J;  but  tliis  plural  is  sometimes  ex. 
pressed  by  the  Latin  word  animalcula,  which  being  mis- 
taken for  a  singular  by  those  who  Iiave  but  a  faint  me- 
mory of  their  ticcidence,  is  sometimes  made  plural  by  the 
change  of  a  into  ce  diphthong ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  animalcule  in  the  singular,  makes  animalcules 
in  the  plural,  without  any  additionable  syllable  ;  and  that 
the  singular  of  animalcula  is  animalczdwn. 
Animality,  Sn-d-mai'e-t^,  s.    The  state  of  animal 

existence. 
2b  Animate,  Jn'^-mate,  v.  a.     To  quicken,  to 

make  alive  ;  to  give  powers  to  ;  to  encourage,  to  incite. 

Animate,  dn'e-mate,  a.  91.  Alive,  possessing 
animal  life. 

Animated,  in'(5-mi-ted,  part.  a.  Lively,  vigo- 
rous. 

Anijiation,  An-^-ma'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  animat- 
ing or  enlivening;  that  which  animates;  the  .state  of 
bemg  enlivened. 

Animative,  an'(^-ma-tiv,  a.  157.  That  has  the 
power  of  giving  life. 

Animator,  dn'^-ma^t&r,  s.  521.  That  which 
gives  life. 

Animose,  3n-e-m6se',  a.  427.    Full  of  spirit,  hot. 

Ani.MOSITY,    5n-^-m6s's^-te,    s.       Vehemence    of 


hatred ;  passionate  malignity. 
\nise,  an'nls,  s.    140.      Ji. 


Anise,  an'nls,  s.    140.       A   species  of  apium   or 

parsley,  with  large  sweet-scented  seeds. 
Anker,  Sngk'&r,  s.  98.  409.     a  liquid  measure 

the  fourth  part  of  the  awjn. 
Ankle,  4n'kl,  s.  405.      The  joint  which  joins  the 

foot  to  the  leg. 
Ankle-BONE,  Snklcl-bine,  s.     The  bone  of  the 

ankle. 
Annalist,  in'nA-llst,  s.     A  writer  of  annals. 
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Annals,  an'n^z,  s.  Histories  digested  in  the  exact 

order  of  time. 
AnNATS,  Sn'nits,  s.      First  fruits. 
To  Anneal,  4n-nile',  v.  a.     To  heat  glass  tliat 

the  colours  laid  on  it  may  pierce  through ;  to  heat  any 

thing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  the  true  temper. 
To  Annex,  Jn-neks',  v.  a.     To  unite  to   at  the 

end  ;  to  unite  a  smaller  thing  to  a  greater. 
Annexation,   Sn-n^k-sa'shun,  s.     Conjunction, 

addition ;  onion,  coalition. 

Annexion,  ^n-nek'shan,  s.  The  act  of  annexing. 
AnnexmenT,   an-n^ks'ment,   S.      The    act  of  an- 
nexing; the  thing  annexed. 
Annihilable,   in-nili^-li-bl,   a.      Tliat    wliich 

may  be  put  out  of  existence. 
To  Annihilate,  .\n-ni'he-late,  a.  a.     To  reduce 
to  nothing  ;  to  destroy ;  to  annul. 

8^  Englishmen  who  have  been  bred  in  foreign  serai, 
naries,  where  they  pronoimce  the  «  in  Latin  like  e,  gene- 
rally pronounce  this  word  as  if  nTitten  an-7ie-he-tate,  be-  ■ 
cause  they  pronounce  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived in  tlu'  same  manner  ;  but  Englishmen,  educated  in 
their  own  country,  pronounce  the  t,  when  it  ends  a  sylla- 
ble, with  the  accent  on  it,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  as 
it  is  here  marked. 

Annihilation,  Jn-nl-b^-la'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

reducing  to  nothing,  the    state  of  being  reduced  to 

nothing. 
Anniversary,  in-n^-v^r's^rd,  s.     A  day  cele. 

brated  as  it  returns  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  the  act 

of  celebration  of  the  anniversary. 

Anniversary,    kn-n^-ykr'si-T^,  a.      Returning 

with  the  revolution  of  the  year ;  annual. 
Anno  Domini,  Sn'n6-d6m'<i-n^.     in  the  year  of 

our  Lord. 
Annolis,  an'n6-lls,  s.      An  American  animal  like 

a  lizard. 
Annot.\TION,  in-no-ta'sb&n,  s.  Explication  ;  note. 
Annotator,  Sn.nA-ta't&r,  s.  521.     A  writer  of 

notes,  a  commentator. 
To  Announce,  aii-nounse',  v.  a.     To  publish,  to 

proclaim  ;  to  declare  by  a  judicial  sentence. 
2o  Annoy,  an-noe',  v.  a.  329.   To  incommode,  to 

vex. 
Annoy,  an-noe',  S.      injury,  molestation. 
Annoyance,  an-noe'anse,  s.   That  which  annoys ; 

the  act  of  annoying. 
Annoyer,  an-nSeir,  s.  98.      The  person  that  an- 
noys. 
Annual,  ^n'n{i-k\,  a.      Tliat  which  comes  yearly; 

that  winch  is  reckoned  by  the  year  ;  that  which  lasts 

only  a  year. 
Annually,  an'ni-M-l^,  ad.      Yearly,  every  year. 
Annuitant,  an-nu'e-tJnt,  s.     He  that  possesses 

or  receives  an  annuity. 
Annuity,  an-ni'ti-te,  S.      A  yearly  rent  to  be  paid 

for  a  term  of  life  or  years ;  a  yearly  allowance. 
To   Annul,  Jn-nul',  v.  a.      To  make  void,  to  nul. 

lify ;  to  reduce  to  notliing. 
Annular,  un'nh-lh;  a.  98.     Having  the  form  of 

a  ring. 
Annulary,  Sn'nfl-ia-r^  «•  Havingthcform  of  ringyi. 
Annulet,  an'ni-l^'t,  s.     A  little  ring. 
To  Annumerate,  an-nfi'm^-rate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

add  to  a  former  number. 
Annumeration,  an-nfi-m^-ra'shin,  s.     Addition 

to  a  former  number. 
To  Annunciate,  an-nun'sh^-ate,  v.  a.  91.  357. 

196.     To  bring  tidings. 

Annunciation-day,    Sn-nfin-sh^-a'.shfui-da,  s. 

The  day  celebrated  by  the  church,  in  memory  of  the 

Angel's  salutation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  solemnized  on 

the  tuenty-fifth  of  March. 
Anodyne,   an'6-dine,  a.      That   which  lias   the 

power  of  mitigating  pain. 
2b  Anoint,  a-noint',   v.  a.     To  rub  over  with 

unctuous  matter  ;  to  consecrate  by  unction. 
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Anointkh,  a  iioin'tfn",  s.    Tlie  person  that  anuiuts. 

Ano.MALISM,  i-n5m'i-llzm,  s.  Anomaly,  irregu- 
larity. 

Anomat.istical,  i-nSm-i-lls'ti-kil,  a.  509. 
Irreg^ular. 

ANOilAl.OUS,  a-nSm'J-l&S,  a.  Irregular,  deviating 
from  the  general  method  or  analogy  of  things. 

Anomalously,  il-n5m'il-l&s-le,  ad.     irregularly. 

Anomaly,  a-n6m'4-le,  s.  irregularity,  deviation 
from  rule. 

Anomy,  Jn'A-m^,  s.     Breach  of  law. 

Anon,  i-n6n',  ad.  Quickly,  soon :  now  and 
then. 

Anonyjious,  i-n5n'^mus,  a.      Wanting  a  name. 

Anonymously,  i-n5n'ti-m&s-ld,  ad.  without  a 
name. 

Anorexy,  in'no-rek-s^  s.  517.     Inappetency. 

Another,  in-fiTH'ur,  a.  98.  Not  the  same  ;  one 
more;  any  other ;  not  one's  self;  \videly  difl'erent. 

Ansated,  in'sa-tod,  a.     Having  handles. 

3o  Answer,  An'stir,  v.  n.  475.  98.  To  speak  in 
return  to  a  qtiestion  ;  to  speak  in  opposition ;  to  be  ac- 
«"Ountable  for  ;  to  pive  an  account ;  to  correspond  to,  to 
suit  with  ;  to  be  equivalent  to  ;  to  satisfy  any  claim  or 
petition ;  to  stand  as  opposite  or  correlative  to  some- 
thing else ;  to  bear  proportion  to  ;  to  succeed,  to  pro- 
duce the  ivished  event ;  to  appear  to  any  call,  or  au- 
thoritative summons. 

Answer,  in's&r,  s.  475.  Tlmt  which  is  said  in 
return  to  a  question,  or  position ;  a  confutation  of  a 
charge. 

Answerable,    Sn's&r-i-bl,    a.   475.       That  to 

which  a  reply  m.iy  be  made ;  obliged  to  give  an  ac- 
count; correspondent  to  ;  proportionate  to ;  equal  to. 

AnSWERABLY,  Sn's&rJi-bl^,  ad.  In  due  propor. 
lion  ;  with  proper  corre.';pondence ;  suitably. 

Answerableness,  An'§fir-i-bl-n&,  s.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  answerable. 

Answerer,  5n'sftr-fir,  s.  554.  He  that  answers ; 
he  that  manages  the  controversy  against  one  that  has 
written  first. 

Ant,  Jnt,  s.      An  emmet,  a  pismire. 

Ant-bear,  intTbire,  s.  An  animal  that  feeds  on 
ants. 

AnT-HILL,  intTlUl,  s.  The  small  protuberance  of 
earth  in  which  ants  make  their  nests. 

Antagonist,  An-tig'o-nlst,  s.  One  who  con- 
tends with  another,  an  opponent:  contrary  to. 

2b  Antagonize,  in-tig'o-iiize,  i;.  n.  To  con- 
tend  against  another. 

A  NTAN  ACLASIS,  int-A-ni -kla'sls,  s.  A  figure  in 
rhetorick,  when  the  same  word  is  repeated  in  a  different 
manner,  if  not  in  a  contrary  signifiration  ;  it  is  also  a 
returning  to  the  matter  at  the  end  of  a  long  parenthesis. 

Antaphroditick,  Snt-A-fro-dlt'ik,  a.  Efficacious 
against  the  venereal  disease. 

Antapoplectick,  int-Ap-pi-pl^k'tlk,  «.  Good 
against  an  apoplexy. 

Antarctick,  ill-tirk'tlk,  a.  Relating  to  the  south- 
ern pole. 

AntaRTHRITICK,  ant-ir-f/aUlk,  a.  Good  against 
the  gont 

AntaSTHMATICK,  int-ist-mJt'ik,  a.  Good  agaiast 
tlie  asthma. 

Anteact,  an't^-Skt,  S.     a  former  act 

ANTEAMiita.ATiON,   Jn-te-Am-bu-lafehun,  s.     A 

walking  before. 
To  Antecede,  Sn-tt^-sede',  r.  a.   To  precede  ;  to 

go  before. 
Antecedk.n'oe,   Sn-te-se'd^iise,   s.      The   act  or 

state  of  going  before. 
AnTECEDE.nT,    in-t^-S^'d^nt,    a.      Going     before, 

preceding. 

Antecedent,  Sn-t^-s^'dent,  s.  That  which  goes 
liefore ;  in  grammar,  the  noun  to  which  the  relative 
is  subjoined. 

A.VTECEDENTI.Y,  atl-tii-S^'d^nt-l^,  ad.  Previously. 
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A.ntecessor,  ;'\n-ti!'-s^s'sur,  s.      One  who  goes  be- 
fore, or  leads  another. 
Antechamber,  Jn't^-tsham-b&r,  s.     The  cham- 

oer  that  leads  to  the  chief  apartment. — Sec  Chamber. 

To  Antedate,  Sn't^-date,  t-.  a.  To  date  earlier 
than  the  real  time ;  to  date  something  before  the  pro- 
per time. 

Antediluvian,  in_td-d6-lfi'v^-3n,  a.  E.tisting 
before  the  deluge ;  relating  to  tilings  existing  before  the 
deluge. 

Antelope,  Sn't^lope,  s.  A  goat  with  curled  or 
wreathed  horns. 

Antemeridian,  An-t^-m^-rldj'e-lin,  a.  294.  376. 

507.    Being  before  noon. 
Antemetick,   Sn-te-m^tlk,    a.      That  lias    the 

power  of  preventing  or  stopping  vomiting. 
Antemundane,  Sn-te-m&n'dane,  a.     That  which 

was  before  the  world. 
AnTEPAST,  2ln'td-paSt,  S.      A  fore-taste. 

Antepenult,  in-td-p^-n61t',  s.     The  last  syllable 

but  two. 
Antepileptick,  Snt-§p-e-l^p'tik,  a.      A  medicine 

against  convulsions. 
To  Antepone,  Jn't^-pone,  v.  a.      To  prefer  one 
I      thing  to  another. 

:  Antepredicament,     &n-t(i-prd-dik'a-m6iit,     ». 
'      Something  previous  to  the  doctrine  of  the  predicaments. 

j  Anteriority,  iii-t^-r^-6r'^-ti,  s.     Priority  ;  th« 
'      state  of  being  before. 

AntERIOUR,  in-t^rd.&r,  v.      Going  before. 
I      DO-  Now  more  commonly  and  better  written  Anterior 
Antes,  ^n't<^z,  s.      Pillars  of  large  dimensions  that 
I      support  the  front  of  a  building. 
;  Antestomach,  Sn't^-st&m'&k,  s.  166.      A  cavity 
j      that  leads  into  the  stomach. 
I  Anthelminthick,    kn-thk\-Tini\'lKik,    a.      lliat 

which  kills  worms. 
;  Antheji,  MtJlhn,  S.      A  holy  song. 
Anthology,  hn-thh\'b~\i,  s.  518.     A  collection 
of  flowers;  a  collection  of  devotions;  a  collection  of 
j      poems. 

I  Anthony's  Fire,  in't6-n!z-flre',  s.     A  kind  of 
erysipelas. 
Anthrax,  in'<//raks,  s.     A  scab  or  blotch  which 
bums  the  skin. 
'  Anthropology,   an'^Aio-p61'o-j^,   s.     The  doc- 
trine of  anatomy. 
Anthropophagi,  Sn'/ArA-piP-^-jl,  s.     Man-eat- 
ers, cannibals. 
Anthropophagintan,  Hn'/Aro-p&P-S-jiii'e-Sn,  s. 
A  ludicrous  word,  formed  by  Shakspeare  from  anthro. 
pophagi. 

Anthropophagy,  Sn'/Ziro-piPS-je,  s.     The  qual- 
ity of  eating  human  flesh. 
Anthroposophy,  ?in'<Ar6-p5s'6-f^,  s.    The  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  man. 
AntHM-NOTICK,    allt'hlp-nitlk,    a.      lliat  whicU 

has  the  power  of  preventing  sleep. 
AnthY'POPHORA,  3ll-//ie-p6P6-rA,  s.      Tlie  refiita. 

tion  of  an  objection  by  the  apposition  of  a  contrary 

sentence. 
Antiacid,  in'td-SsId,  s.     Alkali. 
Antichajiber,    in'te-tsham-bfir,    s.       Corruptly 

^vritten  for  antechamber. — See  Chmnber. 
Antichristian,  Sn-t^-kris'tsh&n,  a.    Opposite  to 

Christianity. 
Antichristianism,     5n-t^-krls'tsh&n_lzm,      s. 

Opposition  or  contrariety  to  Christianity. 
ANTJCiiRiSTrANiTY,     jn-t^kiis-tsh<kan'e-t^,    s. 

Contrariety  to  christianitv. 
To   Anticipate,  An.tls't^-pate,  v.    a.     To   take 

something  sooner  than  another,  so  as  to  prevent  him  ; 

to  take  np  before  the  time ;  to  foretaste,  or  take  an  im. 

pression  of  something  which  is  not  yet,  as  if  it  reallj 

were;  to  preclude. 
Anticipation,  An'tls-s^-pa'shfin,  s.     The  act  oi 

taking  up  something  before  its  time ;  fore-taste. 
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AnTICK,  Jn'tlk,  a.      Odd;  ridiculously  wild. 
Antick,  ili'tik,  s.      He  that  plays  anlick?,  or  uses 

odd  gosticulation  ;  a  buffoon. 
AnticKLY,  in'tik.le,  ad.      With  odd  postures. 
Anticlimax,  an-te-kli'm;\ks,  s.     A  sentence  in 

which  the  last  part  is  lower  tlian  the  first ;  opposite 

to  a  climax. 

Antico.vvulsive,   in-t^5n-v&l'slv,  a.     Good 

against  convulsions. 
Anticor,    &ii't^-kor,    s.    166.      A    preternatural 

swelling  in  a  horse's  breast,  opposite  to  his  heart. 
Anticourtier,    an-te-core'tshiir,  s.     One  tliat 

opposes  tho  court. 
Antidotal,  an-te-do'tSl,  a.     Having  the  power 

or  quality  of  counteracting  poison. 
Antidote,  aii'te-dote,  s.      A  medicine  given  to 

expel  poison- 
Antifebrile,    iii-te-fel/ril,    a.    140.       Good 

agaia-;t  fi/vers. 
Antilogarithm,    in-t^-log'J-ri/Am,    s.      The 

complement  of  the  logaritlim  of  a  sine,  tangent,  or 

secant 
Antijionauchical,     an'te-mo-nai-'ke-kll,     a. 

Against  government  by  a  single  person. 
Antuionial,   an-t^-m6'ne-5J,  a.      Made  of  an- 
timony. 
Antimony,  Sn'te-m&n-^,  s.  556.     Antimony  is 

a  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nature. 
Antixephritick,     5n't^-iie-frit-lk,    a.       Good 

agidnst  diseases  of  the  reins  and  kidneys. 
Antinomy,  in-tlii'6-m^,  s.  518.    A  contradiction 

between  two  laws. 
AnTIPARALYTICK,  ^n't^par-^litlk,   a.      Effica- 
cious against  the  palsy. 
Antipathetical,  &n'td-pS-//i?t'e-k?il,  a.     Hav- 
ing a  natural  contrariety  to  any  thing. 
Antipathy,   in-tip'i-^Ae,   s.    518.     A  natural 

contrariety  to  any  thing,  so  as  to  shun  it  involuntarily; 

opposed  to  sympathy. 
Antiperistasls,  Sn't^pd-rls'ta-sls,  s.  520.  The 

opposition  of  a  contrary  quality,  by  which  the  quality 

it  opposes  becomes  heightened. 
Antipesth-ential,     &n't^-p§s-te-l^ii'shal,     a. 

Efficacious  against  the  plague. 
Antiphon,  Jn'te-fon.      Alternate  singing. 

>NY,  I  , 
Antiphone,  ^ 

An  echo.    The  method  of  singing  by  way  pf  response. 
Antiphrasis,  an-tif'fri-sls,  s.   .519.    The  use  of 

words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their  meaning. 
Antipodal,  in-tip'o-dM,  a.  518.     Relating  to 

the  antipodes. 
Antipodes,  ^n-tlp'6-d^z,  s.     Those  people  who, 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  have  their  feet 
directly  opposite  to  ours. 

^^  We  frequently  hear  disputes  whether  this  word 
should  be  pronounced  in  four  syllables,  as  it  is  here, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second,  or  in  three,  as  if  divided 
into  an-ti-podes,  witli  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and 
the  last  rhyming  with  abodes.    To  solve  the  difficulty  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  word  is  pure  Latin ;  and  that 
when  we  adopt  such  words  into  our  ovm  langtiage,  we 
seldom  alter  the  accent.    If,  indeed,  the  singular  of  this 
word  were  in  use  like  satellite,  155,  then  we  onght  to 
form  the  plural  regularly,  and  pronounce  it  in  three  syl- 
lables only  ;    but  as  it  is  always  used  in  tho  plural,  and 
is  perfect  Latin,  we  ought  to  pronounce  it  in  four. 
'*  To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  tbe  mode, 
"  Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd; 
"  VVli.1t  other  men  dlslilce  is  sure  to  please, 
"  Of  all  mankind,  these  dear  antii^sdet : 
•'ThrouRfi  pride,  not  malice,  they  run  counter  still, 
"And  birlh-da)s  are  their  days  t-f  dressing  ill." 

Yuun^'s  Love  qfFame. 

Antipope,  &n'te-pipe,  s.      He   that  usurps  the 

popedom. 

ANTiFrosis,  an-tip-to'sis,  s.  520.  A  figure  in 
grammar  by  which  one  case  is  put  for  another. 

Antiquary,  aii'te-kwd-rt!-,  s.     A  man  studious  o| 

antiquity.  .      < 
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To  Antiquate,  kn'tLkwhte,  v  a.     To  make 

obsolete. 
Antiquatedness,  in't^kwi-tM-nes,  s.     nie 

state  of  being  obsolete. 
Antiqcte,  an-t^ek',  a.  112.    Ancient,  not  modern  ; 

of  genuine  antiquity ;  of  old  fashion. 
Antique,  Sn-t^ek',  s.  112.   An  antiquty,  a  remain 

of  ancient  times. 
Antiqueness,   in-t§§k'n&,  s.     Tlie  quality  of 

being  antique. 

Antiquity,  ^n-tlkTcw^-t^,  s.     Old  times;   the 

ancients ;  remains  of  old  times ;  old  age. 
Antiscorbutical,  in't^skor-bii'te-kJl,  a.  Good 

against  the  scurvy. 
Antispasis,    ^n-tls'pa-sls,  S.      The  revulsion  of 

any  humour. 
Antispasmodick,  Sn'te-spiz-iti&d'ik,    a-     That 

which  has  the  power  of  relieving  the  cramp. 
Antispastick,    in-t^-spis'tik,     a.        Medicines 

which  cause  a  revulsion. 
Antisplenetick,    ^n't^-spl^n'^tik,    a.     Effica- 
cious in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 
Antistrophe,   an-tls'tr6-f^,   S.      In  an  ode  sung 

in  parts,  the  second  stanza  of  every  three. 
Antistrumatick,  in'te-stru-m4tlk,  a.     Good 

against  the  king's  e-vil. 
Antithesis,  i\n-ti<A'ti-sIs,  s.  Oppositiop;  contr,ist. 
Antitype,  4n't^-tlpe,  s.    That  which  is  resembled 

or  shadowed  out  by  the  type.     A  term  of  theology. 
Antitypical,    an-t^-tlp'^-kil,   a.      That  which' 

explains  the  type. 
Antivenereal,    Jn'te-v^-ne'r^-^1,    a.       Good 

against  the  venereal  disease. 
Antler,  Jntlfir,  s.      Branch  of  a  stag's  horn. 
AntOECI,  in-t^^sl,    S.   296.      Tliose    inhabitants 

of  the  earth  who  live  under  the  same  meridian,  at  the 

same  distance  from  the  equator ;  the  one  towards  the 

north,  and  the  other  to  the  south. 
Antonomasia,  Sn-to-n6-ma'zbe-5,  s.  453.     A 

form  of  speech,  in  which,  for  a  proper  name,  is  put 

the  name  of  some  dignity.    We  say  the  Orator  for 

Cicero,  92. 
Antre,  in'tur,  s,  416.      A  cavern,  a  den. 
Anvil,  ari'vU,  S.    The  iron  block  on  which  the  smith 

lays  his  metal  to  be  forged ;  any  tiling  on  which  blows 

are  laid. 

Anxiety,  ing-zl't^-td,  s.  479.  480.     Trouble  of 

mind  about  some  future  event,  solicitude ;  depression, 
lowness  of  spirits. 

Anxious,  f'ngk'shfis,  a.  480.     Disturbed  about 

some  uncertain  event ;  careful,  full  of  inquietude. 
Anxiously,  5ngk'shQs-l«i,  ad.     Solicitously,  nn- 

quietly. 
Anxiousness,  Sngk'sh6s-nSs,  s.    Tlic  quality  of 

being  anxious. 
Any,  ^n'n^,  a.  89.      Every,  whoever,  whatever. 
AoNIAN,  ?i-o'n^-an,  a.    Belongingr^o  the  hii!  Par- 

nassus,  the  supposed  residence  of  the  muses. 
AoRIST,  a'o-rist,  s.     Indefinite.      A    tense  in  tha 

Greek  language. 
Aorta,  a-dr'til,  S.  92.      The  great  artery  which 

rises  immediately  out  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
Apace,  d-pase',  ad.      Quick,  spcediiy;   hastily. 
Apart,   &-part',  ad.      Separately  from  the  rest  in 

place  ;  in  a  state  of  distinction  ;  at  a  distance,  retired 

from  the  other  company. 
Apartment,  ^part'm^nt,  s.     A  room ;  a  set  of 

rooms. 
Apathy,  ip'A-/^d,  S.      Exemption  from  passion. 
Ape,  ape,  s,      A  kind  of  monkey ;  an  imitator. 
To  Ape,  ape,  v.  a.    To  imitate,  as  an  ape  imit»t«s 

human  actions. 
Apeak,  3-p^ke',  ad.      In  a  posture  to  pierce  tha 

grouiul.. 
,  A  PEPS  Y,  Sp'Op-s^,  s.  303.      A  hiss  of  natural  Odn- 

coction. 
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Apeeient,  i-p^r^-5nt,  a.      Gently  purgative.         I 
ArEUITIVE,   i-p^l-'^tlv,    a.      Tliat  which  has  the 

quality  of  opening,  i 

Apert,  i-pert',  a.     Open.  i 

Apertion,  i-p^r'shfin,  s.     An  opening,  a  passage, 

a  gap  ;  the  act  of  opening. 
Apertly,  S-p5rt'li,  ad.      Openly. 
ApERTNESS,  i-p3rt'n^S,  S.  Openness. 
Aperture,  ip'ar-tsh6re,  s.  460.  4^53.     Tlie  act 

of  opening ;  an  open  place. 
ApetaLOUS,  i-pSt'i-lus,  a.  314.  without  flower- 
leaves. 
Apex,  i'p^ks,  s.  The  tip  or  point 
Aph^resis,    i-f^r'e-sls,    s.   124-.      a    figure    in 

flTammar  that  takes  away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  the 

beginning  of  a  word.  , 
ApHEI.IO.V,  MM^-fin,  S.     That  part  of  the  orbit 

of  a  planet  in  which  it  is  at  the  point  remotest  from 

the  sun. 
Aphilanthropy,   iPe-linVAro-pe,   s.    Want  of 

love  to  mankind. 
Aphorism,  if'6-rlzm,  S.  503.     A  maxim,  an  un- 
connected position. 
Aphoristical,    if-6-ris't^-kal,    a.     Written    in 

separate  unconnected  sentences. 
Aphoristically,  if-6-ris'ti-kilJi,  ad.    In  the 

form  of  an  aphorism. 
Aphrodisiacal,  af fro-d^-zi'i-kil,      7 
Aphrodisiack,  APfro-dlzh'e-ak,  451.   ^ 

Relating  to  the  venereal  disease. 
Apiary,  a'pt^-i-re,  s.   53k   The  place  where  bees 

are  kept. 
Apiece,  A-pdese',  ad.  To  the  part  or  share  of  each. 
Apish,  a'plsh,  a.      Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape, 

imitative ;  foppish,  aftected  ;  silly,  trifling ;   wanton, 

pla>'ful. 
ApisHLY,  a'plsh-li,  ad  In  an  apish  manner. 
ApiSHNESS,  a'pish-n^S,  s      Mimickry,  foppery. 
ApITPAT,  A-plt'pSt,  ad.     With  quick  palpitation. 
Apocalypse,  A-p&k'a-llps,  S.    Revelation,  a  word 

used  only  of  the  sacred  uTitings. 

Apocalyptical,  A-pok-A-Ilp'te-kal,  a.  Contain- 
ing revelation. 

Apocope,  a-p&k'o-pe,  s.  A  figure,  when  the  last 
letter  or  syllable  is  taken  away. 

ApocrusticK,  Ap-o-krus'tlk,  a.  Repelling  and 
astringent. 

Apocrypha,  A-p6k'r^-fA,  s.  92.    Books  added  to 

the  sacred  writings,  of  doubtful  authors. 

Apocryphal,  A-p&k'r<^-fiil,  a.  Not  canonii-al,  of 
uncertain  authority  ;  contained  in  the  Apocrypha. 

ApocRYPHALLY,  .\-pok'ie-fAI-le,  ad  Uncertainly. 

A  POCR\'PH ALNESS,  A-p(!)k're-fal-n&,  s.  Uncer- 
tainty. 

Apodictical,  Ap-o-dlk'te-kSl,  a.   Demonstrative. 

Apodixis,  Ap-6-dik'sls,  s.  527.    Demonstration. 

ApoG.a:oN,  Ap-o-jMn  527.    }   ^ 

Apogee,  ip'6-j(^,  S 

A  point  in  the  heavens,  in  which  the  sun,  or  a  planet, 

Is  at  the  greatest  distance  possible  from  the  eartli  in 

;   its  whole  revolution. 

Apologetical,  Ap-p&l-6-j5t'^-kal, 
Apologetick,  A-pSl-o-jefik, 

That  W'hich  is  said  in  defence  of  any  thing. 
Apologist,  4-p&l'6-jist,  s.     One  who  makes  an 

apology. 
To  Apologize,  i-p51'i-jize,  v.  n.    To  plead  in 

favour. 

Apologue,  Sp'o-16g,   338.   503.     Fable,  story 

contrived  to  teach  some  inoriU  truth. 

Apology,  A-p6P6-j^,  s.  518.  Defence,  excuse. 

ApoxtEcoMETRY,  Ap'6-m^-k&ni'mi-tr«^,  s.  527. 
The  art  of  measuring  things  at  a  distance. 

Aponeurosis,  A-p&n-nu-ro'sis,   s.     An   expan- 
sion of  a  nci've  into  a  membrane. 
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ApOPH.'VSIS,  A-p5fA-s!s,  S.  520.  A  figure  by 
which  the  orator  seems  to  wave  what  he  would  plain- 
ly insinuate. 

Apophlegmatick,  Ap-A-fl^g'mi-tlk,  a.  510. 
Drawing  away  phlegm. 

ApOPHLEGMATISM,  Ap-6-fl^g'mJ-tlzm,  S.  A  me- 
dicine to  draw  phlegm. 

Apophthegm,  kp'o-them,  s.  503.  A  remarkable 
saying. 

Apophyge,  A-p5fi-j^,  S.  Tliat  part  of  a  column 
where  it  begins  to  spring  out  of  its  base  ;  the  spring 
of  a  column. 

Apophysis,  a-p5fe-sls,  s.  520.  The  prominent 
parts  of  some  bones ;  the  same  as  process. 

Apoplectical,  Ap-6-plek'te-kil, 

Apoplectick,  Ap-6-plek'tik, 

Relating  to  an  apoplexy. 

Apoplexy,  Ap'5-pl^k-s^,  s.  517.  A  sudden  de- 
privation of  all  sensation. 

Aporia,  A-po'r^-A,  s.  505.  92.  A  figure  by 
which  the  speaker  doubts  where  to  begin. 

Aporriioea,  Ap-p6r-re'i,  s.  92.  Efliuvium,  ema- 
nation. 

Aposiopesis,  a-p5zh-(i.o-pe'sis,  s.  520.  526. 
A  form  of  speech,  by  which  the  speaker,  tlirough  some 
affection  or  vehemency,  breaks  ott'  his  speeclL 

ApOSTACY,  S-p&s'tti-Se,  s.  Depiirture  from  what 
a  man  has  proposed  ;  it  is  generally  applied  to  religion. 

Apostate,  A-p6s'tate,  s  91.  One  that  has  for- 
saken his  religion 

Apostatical,  Ap-p&s-tit'e-kal,  a.  After  the 
maimer  of  an  apostate. 

To  Apostatize,  A-p6s'ti-tize,  v.  n.  To  forsake 

one's  religion. 
To  Apostemate,  A-p5s'te-mate,  v.  n.  91.    To 

swell  and  corrupt  into  matter. 
ApOSTEMATION,    A-pfts-ttma'sh&n,  S.    The  ga- 
thering of  a  hollow  purulent  tumour. 
Aposteme,  Ap'6-Steme,   S.      A    hollow  swelling, 

an  abscess. 
Apostle,  A-p6s'sl,  s.  472.  405.  A  person  sent 
with  mandates,  particularly  applied  to  tiiem  whom  our 
Savioiu-  deputed  to  preach  the  gospel. 
IX^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  pnlpit,  as  if 
divided  into  a-po-stle ;  the  second  syllable  like  tlie  first 
of  po-et.  If  the  long  quantity  of  tlie  o,  in  the  Ljitin  apo. 
ilolus,  is  urged  for  a  similar  length  of  the  English  apostle, 
let  us  only  turn  to  Xo.  537  of  the  Principles,  and  we  shall 
see  the  futility  of  arguing  from  the  Latin  quantity  to 
ours.  If  these  reasons  are  not  satisfactory,  it  is  ho|>ed 
that  those  who  are  abettors  of  this  sicgular  pronuncia- 
tion will  alter  e.pis-tle  into  e-pi-stle,  the  second  syllable 
like  pie,  and  tlien  their  reasoning  and  practice  will  be 
uniform. 
Aposti.ESHIP,    A-pos'sl-shlp,    s.      The   ofiice   or 

dignity  of  an  apostle. 
Apostolical,  ip-p6s-t61'e-kAl,  a.    Delivered  by 

the  apostles. 
Apostolically,  Ap-6s-t61'e-kil-li,  ad.    In  the 

manner  of  the  apostlts. 
ApostOLICK,  ap-Ss-tillik,  a.,    509.    Taught  by 

the  apostles. 
Apostrophe,  A-p6s'tr6-fe,  s.  518.    in  rhetorlck, 
a  diversion  of  speech  to  another  person  than  the  speech 
appointed  did  intend  or  require ;  in  grammar,  the  con- 
traction of  a  word  by  the  use  of  a  comma,  as  tho'  for 
though. 
To  Apostrophize,  A-p6s'tr6-fize,  v.  a.  To  ad- 
dress by  an  apostrophe. 
Apostume,    Ap'o-stume,    s.    503.     A    hollow 

tumour  filled  with  purulent  matter. 
Apothecary,  a-p6?/i'e-kA-rd,  s.   470.    a   man 
whose  employment  is  to  keep  medicines  for  sale. 
^5"  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
not  confined  to  the  vulgar,  as  if  it  were  written  Apote- 
citry. 

Apothegm,  ?ip'6y/<^m,  s.  503.  A  remarkable 
saying.  / 

Apotheosis,  Al>-A-//(M-sis,  s.  Deification. 
If5"  This  word   like  Metamorphosis,  has  deserted  its 
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Lntin  accentuation  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  and  re- 
turned to  its  original  Greek  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate. See  Principles,  No.  603,  page  72.  Tlie  other 
words  of  this  termination,  as  AnuiUplosis,  Antiptosis,  Ike. 
retain  the  Latin  accent,  though  all  these  words  in  Greek 
have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate.  This  accentu- 
ation on  the  antepenultimate  is  so  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  our  own  tongue,  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  is  so  prevalent^ 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott,  Buchanan, 
Bailey,  and  Perry,  have  adopted  it  as  I  have  done  ;  and 
only  Smith,  Barclay,  and  Kntick,  accent  the  penulti. 
mate.  So  eminent  a  poet  as  Garth  approves  of  the  choice 
1  have  made,  where  he  says, 

"  Allots  the  prince  of  his  celestial  line 
**  An  apotheosUt  and  rites  divine.** 

ApOTOME,  J-p6t'A-m^,  s.      The  remainder  or  dif- 
ference of  two  incommensurable  quantities. 
ApOZEM,  ap'A-zein,  S.   503.      A  decoction. 
To  Appal,  ap-pall',  v.  a,  406.      To  fright,  to 
depress. 

Jt^  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  might  more 
properly  have  been  written  Appale;  and  we  find  Bacon, 
m  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  actually  writes  the  com- 
pound Appalement.  Whether  Johnson  founds  his  opinion 
upon  the  pale  colour  which  fear  generally  produces,  or 
upon  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the  French  Appalir, 
it  cannot  be  certainly  known ;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
this  word  has  been  so  often  rhymed  «ith  all,  ball,  fall, 
&c.  that  such  a  chann^e  as  L)r  Johnson  recommends 
would  be  attended  with  no  small  inconvenience.  It  may 
be  observed  too,  that  spelling  this  word  with  single  /  as 
he  has  done,  is  at  variance  with  its  general  pronunci- 
ation :  for  one  /,  when  final,  does  not  broaden  the  a  like 
tliat  in  till,  but  leaves  it  in  the  sound  of  that  vowel  in 
fat-low,  tal-low,  &c.  Considering  therefore  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  is  so  irrevocably  fixed,  it  is  but 
borrowing  an  /  from  the  Latin  Palleo  to  make  the  sound 
and  the  spelling  exactly  correspond.  We  are  often  fond 
of  neglecting  the  French  for  the  Latin  etymology  when 
there  is  no  necessity, — in  the  present  case  such  a  pre- 
ference would  be  commendable. 

Appalment,  ap-pall'm^nt;  s.  Depression,  im. 
pression  of  fear. 

Appaxage,  Jp'pi-naje,  s.   90.  503.     Lands  set 

apart  for  the  maintenance  of  younger  children. 
•Apparatus,  ip-pi-ra'tus,  s.  .  Those  things  which 
are  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose; 
as  the  tools  of  a  trade,  the  furniture  of  a  house ;  equi- 
page, show. 

Apparel,  ap-plr'el,  s.  Dress,  vesture ;  external 
habiliments. 

To  Apparel,  5p-pdr'el,  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  clothe ; 
to  cover,  or  deck. 

Apparent,  ^p-pa'rent,  a.  Plain,  indubitable  ; 
seeming,  not  real ;  visible ;  open,  discoverable ;  cer- 
tain, not  presumptive. 

Apparently,  ip-pa'r^nt-l^,  ad.  Evidently, 
openly. 

Apparition,  Jp-pi-rish'un,  s.  Appearance,  visi- 
bility; a  visible  object;  a  spectre,  a  walking  spirit ; 
something  only  apparent,  not  real;  the  visibility  of 
some  luminary. 

Apparitor,  ip-p3r'<i-t&r,  s.  98.  The  lowest 
officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

To  Appay,  Sp-pa',  v.  a.     To  satisfy. 

To  Appeach,  ip-petsh',  V.  a.  To  accuse ;  to 
censure,  to  reproach. 

AppEACHJIENT,  ap-p^tsh'mlnt,  S.  Charge  ex- 
hibited against  any  man. 

To  Appeal,  up-l)ele,  v.  n.  To  transfer  a  cause 
from  one  to  another  ;  to  call  another  as  witness. 

Appeal,  ip-p^le',  S.  A  removal  of  a  cause  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior  court ;  in  the  common  law, 
^   an  accusation ;  a  call  upon  any  as  witness. 

AppeaLANT,  ip-p^l'lallt,  s.      He  that  appeals. 

To  Appear,  Sp-pere',  v.  n.  To  be  in  sight,  to 
be  visible ;  to  become  visible  as  a  spirit ;  to  exhibit 
one's  self  before  a  court ;  to  seem,  in  opposition  to 
reality;  to  be  plain  beyond  dispute. 

Appearance,  ip-p^ilnse,  s.    The  act  of  coming 

into  sight ;    the  thing  seen ;  semblance,  not  reality ; 

outside  show ; '  entry  into  a  place  or  corapan  v ;  cxhi- 
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bition  of  the  person  to  a  court  j  presence,  mien :  pro. 

bability,  likelihood. 
Appearer,    ip-pf^rur,  s.   98.      The  person  that 

appears. 
Appeasable,  Jp-p^zJ-bl,  a.  405.    Reconcilable. 
Appeasableness,  ip-pe'z4-bl-n^s,  s.      Rccon- 

cilableness. 
To  Appease,  &p-peze',  v.  a.    To  quiet,  to  put  in 

a  state  of  peace ;  to  pacify,  to  reconcile. 
Appeasement,    ip-peze'm^nt,    s.      A  state  of 

peace. 
AppeasER,  5p-pe'zur,  S.  98.    He  that  pacifies,  he 

that  quiets  disturbances. 
Appellant,  ip-pel'lint,  s.      A  challenger ;   one 

that  appeals  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  court 
Appellate,  ip-p^l'late,  s.  91.     The  porsou  ap- 
pealed against 
Appellation,  5p-pel-la'sb&n,  a.     Name. 
Appellative,  Sp-pel'lJ-tlv,  s.  157.      a  name 

common  to  all  of  the  same  kind  or  species  ;  a;-  man, 

horse. 
Appellatively,  Jp-p^llii-tlv-le,  ad.    According 

to  the  manner  of  notms  appellative. 
Appellatory,  ip-pgrn-tir-re,  a.  512.     'n.at 

which  contains  an  appeaL 
Appellee,  i-p^l-le,  s.     One  who  is  accused. 
To  Append,  ip-p§nd',  v.  a.     To  hang  any  thing 

upon  another  ;  to  add  to  something  as  an  accessory. 
Appendage,   ip.p^n'daje,    s.    90.      Something 

added  to  another  thing,  without  being  necessary  to  its 

essence. 
Appendant,  5p-p^n'dant,  a.     Hanging  to  some- 
thing else ;  annexed,  concomitant 
Appendant,  Ap-pen'd^nt,  s.     An  accidental  or 

adventitious  part 
To  Appendicate,  Jp-p5n'diJ-kate,  t;.  a.  91.  To 

add  to  another  thing. 
Appendication,   5p-p5n-d^-ka'sb&n,    s.    459. 

Annexion. 
Appendix,  Jp-pen'dlks,  s.      Something  appended 

or  added  ;  an  adjunct  or  concomitant. 
To  Appertain,  Sp-p5r-tane',  v.  n.   To  belong  to 

as  of  right ;  to  belong  to  by  nature. 
Appertainjient,   ap-))ei'-tane'm^nt,  s.      That 

which  belongs  to  any  rank  or  dignity. 
Appertenance,  ap-per'te-iianse,  s.   That  which 

belongs  to  another  thing. 
Appertinent,  4p-pel''te-n5nt,  a.    Belonging,  re- 
lating to. 
Appetence,  ?ip'p^-t^nse,  \ 
Appetency,  ?ip'pe-t5n-si^,  \ 
Appetibility,  Sp-p^t-te-bll'e-t^,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  desirable. 
Appetible,  ip'p6-t^  bl,  a.  405.     Desirable. 
Appetite,  Ap'pe-tite,  S.  1 55.     The  natural  desire 

of  good ;  the  desire  of  sensual  pleasure ;  violent  long- 
ing ;  keenness  of  stomach,  hunger. 
App?=TmoN,  t\p-i)^-tish'an,  s.  501.     Desire. 
Appetitive,  aj/p^-te-tlv,  a.     That  desires. 
To  Applaud,   Sp-plawd',  v,    a.     To  praise   by 

clapping  the  hands ;  to  praise  in  general. 
Applauder,  ^p-plaw'd&r,  s.  98.    He  that  praises 

or  commends. 
Applattse,  Sp-plawz',  S.     Approbation  loudly  ex. 

pressed. 
Applausive,  Sp-plawzlv,  a.  428.     Applauding. 
Apple,  Sp'pl,  s.  405.    The  fruit  of  the  apple-tree  ; 

the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Applewoxian,  Jp'pl-wum-6n,  s.     A  woman  that 

sells  apples. 
AppLIABLE,  ap-pll'3.-bl,  a.  405.    That  which  may 

be  applied. 
Appliance,  ap-pll'inse,  s.     The  act  of  applying, 

the  thing  applied. 
Applicability,  ap'pl^-kA-bil'^-t^,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  fit  to  bo  applied. 
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Applicable,  Sp'pl^-kA-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
bo  applird. 

Applicableness,  ip'pli-ki-bl-n&,  s.  Fitness 
to  be  applied. 

ApplicablY,  Sp'plt^-ki-ble,  ad.  In  such  man- 
ner as  that  it  may  be  properly  applied. 

ApplICATE,  Jp'ple.kate,  s.  91.  A  right  line 
drawn  across  a  curve,  so  as  to  bisect  the  diameter. 

Application,  Sp-pl(^-ka'shun,  s.     The  act  of  ap. 

plying  any  thing  to  another ;  the  tiling  applied ;  the 

act  ol  applying  to  any  person  as  a  petitioner ;  tlie  em. 

ployraent  of  any  means  for  a  certain  end  j  intenseness 

of  thought,  close  study ;  attention  to  some  particular 

afl'air. 
Applicative,  Jp'pl^-ki-tiv,  a.  512.     Belonging 

to  application. 
ApplicaTOHY,  Jp'pl^-ki-t&r-iS  «  512.  Belonging  : 

to  the  act  of  applying.  j 

To   Apply,    A-pll',    v.    a.      To   put  one  thing  to 

another  ;  to  lay  medicAraenta  upon  a  wound  ;  to  make 

use  of  as  relative  or  suitjible  ;  to  put  to  a  certain  use  j 

to  fix  the  mind  upon,  to  stiuly ;  to  have  recourse  to, 

as  a  petitioner ;  to  plj;,  to  keep  at  work. 
To  Appoint,  ip_p6iiit',  v.  a.   To  fix  any  thing ; 

to  establish  any  thing  by  decree;  to  furnisli  in  all 

points,  to  equip. 
Appointer,  Ap-poin't&r,  s.  98.     He  that  settles 

or  fixes. 
Appointsient,  3p-polnt'm5nt,  a.     stipulation  j 

decree,  establishment ;  direction,  order  ;  tquipment, 

furniture ;  an  allowance  p:ud  to  any  man. 
2b  Apportion,  Sp-poi'e'shan,  v.  a.     To  set  out 

in  just  proportions. 
Apportionment,   Ap-pirc'shiin-m^nt',   s.      A 

dividing  into  portions. 

To  Appose,  <^p-p6ze',  v.  a.    To  put  questions  to. 
Apposite,  ^p'po-zlt,  a.   156.     Proper,  fit,  well 

adapted. 

Appositely,  ip'pA-zit-M,   ad.     Properly,  fitly, 

suitably. 

AppositENESS,  &p'pA-zlt-n^S,  s.  Fitness,  pro- 
propriety,  suitableness. 

Apposition,  Ap-p6-zlsh'iin,  s.  Tlie  addition  of 
new  matter ;  in  grammar,  the  putting  of  tuo  nouns  iu 
the  same  case. 

To  Appraise,  3p-praze',  v.  a.  To  set  a  price 
upon  any  thing. 

Appraisement,  Sp-praze'ra^iit,  s.     The  act  of 

appraising ;  a  valuation. 
Appraiser,  &p-pra'ztir,   s.    98.     A  person  ap- 
pointed to  set  a  price  upon  things  to  be  sold. 
lo  Appreciate,  ap-pr»^sh^-ate,  v.  a. 

If^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  and  Bailey,  who 
has  It,  seems  not  to  have  given  its  present  signification, 
for  he  explains  it,  "  to  set  a  high  value  or  esteem  upon 
any  thing ;"  for  my  recollection  fails  me,  if  it  has  not 
been  generally  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  word  it 
comes  from,  Apprecier,  to  appraise,  to  rate,  to  value,  to 
declare  the  just  price  of  any  thing,  as  nearly  synony- 
mous to  the  English  word  to  estimate. 
Appreciable,  Sp-pre'sh^l-bl,  a. 

g:^  This  word  is  the  genuine  ofispringof  the  former ; 
and  if  we  admit  the  parent,  we  cannot  refuse  the  child, 
cspeci;Uly  as  the  latter  seems  of  more  use  than  the  for- 
mer ;  for  though  we  may  pretty  well  supply  tlie  place  of 
appreciate  by  estimate,  we  have  not  so  good  a  word  as 
appreciahle  to  express  the  capability  of  being  estimated. 
To  Apprehend,  ip-pr^-h^nd',  v.  a.  To  lay  hold 
on  ;  to  seize,  in  order  for  trial  or  punishment ;  to  con- 
ceive by  the  mind ;  to  think  on  with  terror,  to  fear. 
Appuehender,    ip-pr^hen'd&r,   s.     One   who 

apprehends. 
Apl'iiKHENSiBLE,     Ap-pre-h6n's^-bl,     a.     160. 

That  which  may  be  apprehended  or  conceived. 
Apprehension,  ap-pre-liCn'shun,  s.  The  mere 
contemplation  of  things ;  opinion,  sentiment,  concep- 
tion ;  the  faculty  by  which  we  conceive  new  ideas; 
fear;  su.spicion  of  something  ;  seizure. 
ArpKiJiENSivE,  Jp-prd-h^ii'siv,  a.  158.  Quick 
t<t  uuiiTfctand ;  fearful. 
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Apprehensively,  Sp-prWien'siv-le,  ad.     iii  «n 

Apprehensive  manner. 
Apprehensiveness,  ilp-pre-hen'slv-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  apprehensive. 

Apprentice,   ap-pr^n'tis,  s.    140.    142.     One 

that  is  bound  by  covenant  to  serve  another  man  of 
trade,  upon  condition  that  the  tradesman  shall,  ia  tlie 
mean  time,  endeavour  to  instruct  him  in  his  art. 

To  Apprentice,  dp-preii'tis,  v.  a.     To  put  out 

to  a  master  as  an  apprentice. 
Apprenticehood,     ip-pr^n'tis-hid,    s.      The 

years  of  an  apprentice's  serritude. 
Apprenticeship,  Sp-pren'tls-ship,  s.   The  years 

which,  an  apprentice  is  to  pass  under  a  master. 
To  Apprize,  ap-prlze',  v.  a.  To  inform. 
To  Approach,  ap-protsh',  v-  n.     To  draw  near 

locally  ;  to  draw  near,  as  timej  to  make  a  progress 

towards,  mentally. 
To  Approach,  ap-protsh',  v.  a.  To  bring  near  to. 
Approach,  ilp-protsh',  s.     The  iict  of  drawing 

near ;  access ;  means  of  advancing. 
Approacher,  ip-pro'tshiir,  s.  98.     The  persou 

that  approaches. 
Approacii.aient,  Sp-pr6tsh'mdiit,  s.     The  act  of 

coming  near. 
Approbation,  3p-pr6-ba'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

approving,  or  expressing  himself  pleased ;  the  Uking 

of  any  thing;  attestation,  support. 
AppROOF,  ip-pro6f,  S.    Commendation.    Obsolete. 
To  Appropinque,  ip-pro-plnk',  v.  n.    To  draw 

near  to.     Not  in  use. 
Appropriable,  ip-pro'prd-i-bl,  a.     That  which 

may  be  appropriated. 
To  Appropriate,  Jp-pro'pre-atc,  v.  a.  9 ! .   To 

consign  to  some  particular  use  or  person ;  to  claim 

or  exercise  an  exclusive  right,  to  make  peculiar,  to 

annex  ;  in  law,  to  alienate  a  benefice. 
Appropriate,  ap-prcVpre-ate,  a,  91.     Peculiar, 

consigned  to  some  particular  use  or  person. 
Appropriation,   5p-pr6-pre-a'sh&n,    s.      The 

application  of  somethiug  to  a  particular  purpose  ;  the 

claim  of  any  thing  as  peculiar ;  the  fixing  of  a  par-. 

ticular  signification  to  a  word ;  in  law,  a  severing  of  a 

benefice  ecclesiastical  to  the  proper  and  perpetual  use 

of  some  religious  house,  or  dean  smd  chapter,  bishop- 
rick,  or  college. 
Appropriator,   Ai)-pra-pre-a'tiir,  s.    98.     He 

that  is  possessed  of  an  appropriated  benefice. 
Approvable,    Sp-proo'vi-bl,   a.    405.      That 

which  merits  approbation. 
Approval,  ip-pr66'vi\l,  s.     Approbation. 
AppROVANCE,    Ap-pr66'vAllSe,    S.      Ajiprobation. 

Not  in  use. 
To  Approve,  Sp-proov',  v.  a.     To  like,  to  be 
■  cased  with  ;  to  express  liking ;  to  prove,  to  show ; 

to  experience  ;  to  make  worthy  of  approbation. 
ApprovEJLENT,  ap-proSv'mi'int,  S.    Approbation. 

liking. 

Approver,  ip-pr66'v&r,  s.  98.  He  that  ap- 
proves ;  ho  that  makes  trial ;  in  law,  one  that,  con- 
fessing felony  of  himself,  accuses  another. 

To  Approxijiate,  5p-pr6ks'e-mate,  v.  n.  91. 
To  approach,  to  draw  near  to. 
D®-  This  word,  as  a  verb,  is  not  in  Johnson ;  but  its 

very  frequent  use  amon^  good  writers  and  speakers  is  a 

sufficient  authority  for  its  insertion  here,  without  tlie 

trouble  of  searchiuff  for  a  precedent 

Approximate,  ap-pr6ks'd-mate,  a.    Near  to. 

Approximation,  Sp-prok-sc-ma'shSn,  s.  Ap- 
proach to  any  thing;  lontinual  approach  nearer  still, 
and  nearer  to  the  quantity  sought. 

Appui.se,  Ap'pulse,  S.  The  act  of  striking  against 
any  thing. 

Appurtenance,  Sp-jiur't^-nanse,  s.  That  which 
beloTip?  to  something  else,  which  is  considered  as  the 
principal. 

Apricot,  or  Apricock,  a'pie-k6t,  «,  A  kiud  of 
wall.fruit. 
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Jt^  The  latter  manner  of  writing  this  word  is  grown 

volgar. 

April,  a'pril,  S.  The  fourth  month  in  the  year, 
January  counted  first. 

Apron,  a'purn,  s.  417.  a  cloth  hung  before,  to 
keep  the  other  dress  clean,  or  for  ornament 

Apron,  a'p&rn,  s.  417.  a  piece  of  lead  which 
covers  the  touch-hole  of  a  great  gun. 

Aproned,  a'purnd,  a.  362.     Wearing  an  apron. 

Apsis,  ^p'sLs,  s.  The  higer  apsis  is  denominated 
aphelion,  or  apogee  ;  the  lower,  perihelion,  or  perigee. 

Apt,  ipt,  a.  Fit ;  having  a  tendency  to  ;  inclin- 
ed to ;  ready,  quick,  as  an  apt  wit ,  qualified  for. 

To  Aptate,  ip'tate,  v.  a.  9\.    To  make  fit 

Aptitude,  ip't^-tiide,  s.  Fitness  ;  tendency ; 
dispositioa 

Aptly,  Sptl^,  ad.  Properly,  fitly  ;  justly,  per- 
tinently: readily,  acutely  j  as,  he  learned  his  business 
veiTr  aptly. 

Aptness,  Jpt'n^S,  s.  Fitness,  suitableness  ;  dis- 
position  to  any  thing ;  quickness  of  apprehension  j 
tendency. 

Aptote,  Jp'tote,  S.  A  noun  which  is  not  declin- 
ed with  cases. 

Aqua,  k'kwk,  s.  92.     Water. 

Aqua-fortis,  ak-kw^f6r'tis,  s,-  a  corrosive 
liquor  made  by  distilling  purified  nitre  with  calcined 
vitriol. 

Aqua-MARINA,  ak-kwi-ma-ri'na,  s.    The  Beryl. 

Aqua_V1T^,  ak-k\vS-vi't<^,  S.      Brandy. 

Aquatick,  4-k\v^t'ik,  a.  That  which  inhabits 
the  water ;  that  which  grows  in  the  water.  . 

Aquatile,  Jk'kwa-til,  a.  145.  503.  Tliat  which 
inhabits  the  water. 

Aqueduct,  Sk'kw^-dukt,  S.  A  conveyance  made 
for  carrying  water. 

Aqueous,  a'kw^-&s,  a.  5-34.    Watery. 

AqUEOUSNESS,  a'kwe-fis-nes,  S.   Waterishness. 

Aquiline,  Jk'we-lin,  a.  145.  Resenibling  an 
eagle ;  when  applied  to  the  nose,  hooked. 

AqhoSE,  ^-kwose',  a.      Watery.     See  Appendix. 

AqUOSITY,  Lkw&s'd-t^,  S.  511.      Wateriness. 

Arabic,  ir'^-blk,  a.  Of  Arabia,  wTitten  in  its 
language. 

Arable,  Jr'A-bl,  a.  405.     Fit  for  tillage. 

It^  Tlie  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  the 
short  sound  as  much  as  if  the  r  were  double.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  every  accented  a  before  r,  followed 
bv  a  vowel,  81, 168. 

AraneouS,  5-ra'n^-&S,  a.    Resembling  a  cobweb. 
Aration,  ^ra'shin,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 

ploughing. 
A!ratory,  Sr'J-tur-rd,  a.  512.    That  which  con- 

tributes  to  tillage. 
Arbalist,  ir'bl-list,  s.  503.    a  cross-bow. 
Arbiter,  ar'be-tir,  s.  98.   a  judge  appointed  by 

the  parties,  to  whose  determination  they  voluntarily 

submit;  a  judge. 
Arbitrable,  dr'b^txi-bl,  a.  Arbitrary,  depend- 
ing upon  the  will. 
Arbitrament,  ^r-bit'tri-m§nt,  s.     Will,  deter- 

mination,  choice. 
Arbitrarily,    Jr'be-trJ-r^-ld,    ad.     With    no 

other  rule  than  the  will ;  despotically,  absolutely. 

Arbitrariness,  arT)d-tri-rd-n^3,  s.  Despotical- 
.ness. 

ArbitRARIOUS,  Sr-be-tra'rd-5s,  a.  Arbitrary,  de- 
pending on  the  will. 

Abbitrariously,  ^r-b^-tra'r^fis-14,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  mere  will  and  pleasure. 

Arbitrary,  ^r'be-tri-re,  a.  Despotick,  absolute ; 
depending  on  no  rule,  capricious. 

To  Arbitrate,  ^r'W-trate,  r.  a.  91.  To  decide, 
to  determine ;  to  judge  of. 

AbbitbATION,  &r-be.tra'shun,  s.  Tlic  dctermina- 
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tion  of  a  cause  by  a  judge  mutually  agreed  on  by  the 
parties. 

AjibiTRATOR,  ar1)d-tra-tlir,  s.  521.  An  extra- 
ordinary judge  between  party  and  party,  chosen  by 
their  mutual  consent,  a  governor;  a  president;  he 
that  has  the  power  of  acting  by  his  own  choice ;  the 
determiner. 

ArbITREMENT,  dr-blt'tre-mdnt,  S.  Decision,  de- 
termination ;  compromise. 

Arbitress,  ^Kbe-tr^SS,  s.    A  female  arbiter. 

Arborary,  ar'bo-ri-r^,  a.  512.  Of  or  belonging 
to  a  tree. 

Abboret,  hr^d-rh,  S.    A  small  tree  or  shrub. 

Arborist,  ^r^o-rist,  S.  a  naturalist  who  makes 
trees  his  study. 

ArBOROUS,  ^rT)o-ruS,  a.  314.    Belonging  to  trees. 

Arbour,  ar'bur,  s.  314.   a  bower. 

ArbUSCLE,  irijus-sl,  S.  351.405.  Any  little  shrub. 

Abbute,  ar-biite',  s.   Strawberry  tree. 

Arc,  ark,  s.    A  segment ;   a  part  of  a  circle  i  an 

arch. 
Arcade,  Ir-kade',  s.    A  continued  arch. 
Arcanum,  ar-ka'num,  s.  503.   (Plural  Arcana.) 

A  secret. 
Arch,  Srtsh,  s.   Part  of  a  circle,  not  more  than  the 

half ;  a  building  in  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  used 

for  bridges ;  vatilt  of  heaven ;  a  chief. 
To  Arch,  Irtsh,  v.  a.    To  build  arches ;  to  cover 

with  arches. 
Arch,  drtsh,  a.  Chief,  of  the  first  class  ;   waggish, 

mirthful. 
Archangel,   irk-aiie'j^l,  s.    354.    One  of  the 

highest  orders  of  angols. 

as-  TTie  accent  is  sometimes  on  the  first  syllable,* 
though  not  so  properly. 

Archangel,  drk-ane^el,  s.    a  plant,  dead  nettle. 
AkchaNGELICK,   Irk-in-.j^lTlk,   a.     Belonging  to 

archangels. 
Archbeacon,    artsh-belin,  s.    170.    The  chief 

place  of  prospect,  or  of  signal 

Archbishop,  Artsh-bish'fip,  s.  354.  a  bishop  of 

the  first  class,  who  superintends  the  conduct  of  other 

bishops  his  suffragans. 
Archbishoprick,  ^itsh-bish'up-rlk,  s.  The  state, 

province,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop. 
Archchanter,  drtsli-tshin'tur,   s.    The  chief 

chanter. 
Archdeacon,  irtsh-d^n,  s.  170.  One  that  sup. 

plies  the  bishop's  place  and  office. 
Archdeaconry,  drtsh-de'kn-r^,  s.  The  office  or 

jurisdiction  of  an  archdeacon. 
Archdeaconship,  drtsh-delin-shlp,  s.  The  of- 
fice of  an  archdeacon. 
Archduke,  artsh-duke',  S.    a  title  given  to  princes 

of  Austria  and  Tuscany. 
Archduchess,  irtsh-d&tsh'^s,  s.   The  sister  or 

daughter  of  the  archduke  of  Austria. 
Arcmphilosopher,  ^tsh-f^-16s'6-f&r,  s.    Chief 

philosopher. 
ArchprelaTE,  drtsh-pr^late,  s.  91.   Chief  pre- 
late. 
Archpresbyteb,    ilrtsh-prdzlj^-t^r,     s.    Chief 

presbyter. 
ArchaiOLOGY,  ^r-ka-51'6-je,  S.  518.    A  discourse 

of  antiquity. 
Archaiologick,  ^r-ka-A-lfid'jik,  a.    Relating  to 

a  discourse  on  antiquity. 
Archaism,  ar'ka-lzm,  s.  353.   An  ancient  phrase. 
Arched,  ^rtsh^d,  part.  a.    Bent  in  the  form  of 

an  arch. 

Jf5"  Words  of  this  form  are  colloquiallv  pronounced  in 
one  syllable  ;  and  this  syllable  is  one  of  tlie  harshest  that 
can  be  imagined,  for  it  sounds  as  if  «Titten  artsht,  35!). 
Archer,  irtsWftr,  s.  He  that  shoots  with  a  bow. 
Archery,  artsli'&r-^,  s.   ITieuse  of  the  bow  ;  the 

act  of  shooting  witli  the  bow  j  the  art  of  au  archer.  . 
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Arches-court,  artsh'^z.cort,  s.     The  chief  and 

most  ancient  consistory  that  belongs  to  the  iirclibishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  debating  of  spiritual  causes. 

Archetype,  ir'k^-tlpe,  s.  351.     The  original  of 

which  any  resemblance  is  made. 

Archetypal,  ar-k(i.tl'pai,  a.     Original. 

Archeus,  dr-kf^is,  s.  353.  A  power  that  pre- 
sides over  the  animal  economy. 

Archidiaconal,  ar-k^-di-dk'i-nil,  a.  Belonging 
to  an  archdeacon. 

Archiepiscopal,  ar-k^-^-pls'ko-pil,  a.  35i. 
Belonging  to  an  archbishop. 

Architect,  Ar'k^t^kt,  s.  354.  A  professor  of 
the  art  of  building;  a  builder  j  the  contriver  of  any 
tiling. 

Archttective,  ir-ki-t^k'tlv,  a.  Tliat  performs 
the  work  of  architecture. 

Architectonick,  ^r-ki-t^k-t&n'nlk,  a.  509. 
That  which  has  the  power  or  skill  of  an  architect. 

Architectural,  Sr-k^-tek'-tshti-rAl,  a.  Be- 
longing to  architecture. 

Architecture,  ir'ke-t^k-tshfire,  s.  461.  The 
art  or  science  of  building ;  the  eftect  or  performance 
of  the  science  of  building. 

Architrave,  ^r'k^-trave,  s.  That  part  of  a 
column  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  capital,  and 
is  the  lowest  member  of  the  entablature. 

Archives,  ir'klvz,  s.  354.  The  places  where 
records  or  ancient  writings  are  kept 

Archwise,  ^rtsh'wlze,  a.  354.     In  the  form  of 

an  arch. 
Arctation,  irk-ta'sh&n,  s.      Confinement 
Arctick,  Ark'tlk,  a.      Northern. 
Arcuate,   ir'ku-ate,  a.  91.     Bent  in  the  form 

of  an  arch. 
Arcuation,  ar.kfi-a'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  bending 

any  thing,  incurvation  ;  the  state  of  being  bent,  cur. 

vity,  or  crookedness. 
Arcubalister,   ar-kfi-bllls-t&r,  s.      A  cross- 

bow  man. 
Arde.N'CY,  dr'den-S^,  s.      Ardour,  eagerness. 
Ardent,  dl-'dent,  a.      Hot,  burning,  fiery ;  fierce, 

vehement ;  passionate,  affectionate. 
Ardently,  ^r'd^iit-le,  ad.  Eagerly,  affectionately. 
Ardour,  ar'd&r,  s.  314.     Heat;  heat  of  affection, 

as  love,  desire,  courage. 
ArDUITY,  ^r-du  ^te,  S.      Height,  difficulty. 

Arduous,  ar'ju-us,  a.    293.  376.     Lofty,  hard 

to  climb  ,  difficult 
Arduousness,     arju-Ss-nfe,      s.    293.    376. 

Height,  difficulty. 
Are,  ir,  75.    Tho  plural  of  the  present  tense  of  the 

verb  To  be. 
Area,  a'r^-i,  s.  70.  545.  534.     The  surface  con- 
tained between  any  lines  or  boundaries;    any  open 

surface. 
To  Aread,  i-ried',  v.  a.     To  advise,  to  direct 

Little  used. 
Arefaction,  ir-re-fik'sliiin,   s.     Tlie  state  of 

growing  dry,  the  act  of  drying. 
To  Arefy,  ^r^-fi,  V.  a.      To  dry. 
Arenaceous,  ir-^-na'shus,  527.  >         „     , 
Arenose,  Jr-^nise',  ^  "*     ^andy.— 

See  Appendix. 
Arenulous,  J-ren'fi-Ius,  a.     Full  of  small  sand, 

gravelly. 
Areopagite,  i-re-op'i-jite,  s.    156.     A  judge 

of  the  court  of  Areopagus  in  Athens. 
Areotick,   a-re-Sdk,   a.    534.     Such  medicines 

as  open  the  pores- 
Argent,    arj^nt,   a.      Having  the  white   colour 

used  in  the  armorial  coats  of  gentlemen,  kniglits,  and 

baronets  ;  silver,  bright  like  silver. 
Argil,  ar'jU,  s.      Potter's  clay. 

Argillaceous,  ar-jil-la'shfis,  a.     Clayey,  con- 

tisling  of  argil,  or  potter's  clay. 
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ArGILLOUS,  ir-jlllSs,  a.  314.    Consisting  of  clay, 

clayish. 
Argosy,  ar'go-se,  s.    503.     A  large  vessel  for 

merchandise,  a  carrack. 
To  Argue,  ir'gu,  v.  n.  355.      To  reason,  to  offer 

reasons  ;  to  persuade  by  argument ;  to  dispute. 
Arguer,  hx'^h-hv,  s.  98.     A  reasoner,  a  disputer. 
Argujient,  ir'gu-m^nt,  s.     A  reason  alleged  for 

or  a^inst  any  thing  ;  the  subject  of  any  discourse  or 

writing;  the  contents  of  any  work  summed  up  by  way 

of  abstract;  controversy. 
Argumental,   Jr-gu-men'tal,   a.      Belonging  to 

arguments. 
Argujientation,  Sr-gi-m^n-ta'shiin,  s.    Rea- 
soning, tlie  act  of  reas<ming. 
Argumentative,    ir-gu-m^n'ti-tlv,    a.    512. 

Consisting  of  argument,  containing  argument 
Argute,  ar-gfite',  a.     Subtile,  witty,  sharp,  shrill. 
Arid,    irt-ld,    a.    81.       Dry,    parched    up. — See 

Arable. 
Aridity,  J-rld'd^-td,  s.  511.     Drj-noss,  siccity; 

a  kind  of  insensibility  in  devotion. 
Aries,  a're-ez,   s.     The  ram ;   one  of  the  twelve 

signs  of  the  zodiac. 
To  Akietate,  i-rl'e-tate,    v.  n.  91.     To  butt 

like  a  ram. 

^^  I  have,  in  tliis  word,  followed  Dr  Johnson,  in 
placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  and  not  on  the 
first,  according  to  Mr  Sheridan,  and  Dr  Ash  ;  but  I  do 
not  very  well  know  for  what  reason,  unless  it  be  that 
words  of  tliis  termination  derived  from  the  Latin,  g^ene- 
rally  preseire  the  accent  of  the  original.  See  Prinaples, 
No.  503. 
Ahietation,  J-ri-^-ta'shun,  s.  Tlie  act  of  butting 

like  a  ram ;  the  act  of  battering  with  au  engine  called 

a  ram. 
Arietta,  a-re-^t'ta,  s.  534.     A  short  air,  song, 

or  tune. 
Aright,  5-rite',  ad.  393.  Rightly,  without  errour; 

rightly,  without  crime ;  rightly,  without  failing  of  the 

end  designed. 
Ariolation,    a-r^-o-la'shfin,    s.     534.       Sooth- 
saying. 
To  Arise,  S-rize',    v.  n,  pret.  arose,  part,  arisen. 

To  mount  upward  as  Hie  sun  ;  to  get  up  as  from  sleep, 

or  from  rest ;   to  revive  from  death  ;  to  enter  upon  a 

new  station ;  to  commence  hostility. 
Aristocracy,  ur-is-tok'krA-se,  s.     That  form  of 

government  which  places  tho  supreme  power  in  the 

nobles. 
AriSTOCRATE,   Sr-1s-t6-crat',    S.       A   favourer   of 

aristocracy. 

1x3-  In  the  fury  of  the  French  revolution  we  took  up 
this  word  and  its  opposite  Democnite;  but  if  we  could 
have  «'aited  till  they  had  been  formed  by  our  own  anii- 
logy,  they  would  have  been  Aristocratist  and  Dcmocra- 
tist. 
Aristocratical,  ?ir-rls-t6-krat'te-kAl,  a.  544. 

Relating  to  aristocracy. 
Aristocraticalness,  Jr-rls-t6-krit't^-kil-ii&, 

s.     An  aristocratical  state. 
Arithmavcy,  JUrl/A'min-se,  s,      A  foretelling  of 

future  events  by  numbers. 
AritH-METICAL,  ar-l/A-m^t'te-kal,  a.  527.      .Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  methods  of  arithmetick. 
Arithmetically,  ar-i/A-niet'te-kil-le,  ad.      in 

an  arithmetical  manner. 
Arithjietician,  i-ri/A-me-tisb'an,  s.    A  nia*t(  r 

of  the  art  of  numbers. 
Arithjietick,   J-ri^/i'm^-tlk,   s.     The  science  of 

numbers  ;  the  art  of  computation. 

ICS'  I'here  is  a  small,  but  a  very  general  deviation  from 
accuracy  in  pronouncing  this  word,  which  lies  in  giving 
the  first  J  the  sound  of  short  e,  as  if  written  arethmetick. 
As  this  inaccuracy  is  but  trifling,  so  it  may  be  rectified 
without  any  great  singuljtrity. 
Ark,  ^rk,  s. — See  Art.  11.  A  vessel  to  swim  upon 

the  water,  usually  applied  to  that  in  which  Noah  was 

preserved  from  the  universal  deluge  ;  the  repasitory 

of  the  covenant  of  God  with  tlie  Jews 
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Arm,  Arm,  S. — See  Art.  The  limb  which  reaches 
from  the  hand  to  the  shoulder  ;  the  large  bough  of  a 
tree  ;  an  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea;  power,  might, 
as  the  secular  arm. 

To  Arm,  arm,  s. — See  Art.  To  furnish  with 
armour  of  defence,  or  weapons  of  offence ;  to  plate 
with  any  thing  that  may  add  strength ;  to  furnish,  to 
fit  up. 

To  Arm,  arm,  v.  n. —  See  Art.      To  take  arms. 


to  provide  ajg^inst 
Armada,   ar-ma'di, 


An  armament  for  sea. 
— See  Lumbago. 

Armadillo,  ar-ma-dll16,  s.  A  four-footed  ani- 
mal of  Brasil. 

Armament,  ar'ma.-ment,  s.  503.   A  naval  force. 

Armature,  a.i''mi-tsh{ire,  s.  461.     Armour. 

Armental,  ar-m^n'tAl,  \  ^ 

Armentine,  ai-'m^n-tine,  149.  ^ 
Belonging  to  a  drove  or  herd  of  cattle. 

Armgaunt,  arm'g^nt,  a.  214.  Slender  as  the 
arm  ;  or  rather,  slender  with  want. 

Arm-hole,  armliole,  s.  The  cavity  under  the 
shoulder. 

Armigerous,  ar-mid'jcir-us,  a.      Bearing  arms. 

Armillary,  ar'mil-U-re,  a.  Resembling  a 
bracelet. — See  Mavillarv. 

ArMILLATED,  ai^mil-la-ted,  a.  Wearing  brace- 
lets. 

Arjitngs,  armlngz,  s.  Tlie  same  with  waist 
clothes. 

Armipotence,  ar-mip'6-tense,  s.  518.  Power 
in  war. 

ArMIPOTENT,  Ar.mlp'o-t^nt,  a.      Mighty  in  war. 

ARinsTicE,  Ar'm^-stis,  s.  503.   142.     A  short 

truce. 

Armlet,  armlet,  S.  A  little  arm ;  a  piece  of  ar- 
mour for  the  arm ;  a  bracelet  for  the  arm. 

Armoniack,  ir-mo'nd-ak,  s.  505.  The  name  of 
a  salt. 

Armorer,  ar'mur-ur,  s.  557.  He  that  makes 
armour  or  weapons  ;  he  that  dresses  another  in  ar- 
mour. 

Ar-MORIAL,  ar-mo're-al,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Armory,  ar'mur-^,  s.  557.  The  place  in  which 
arms  are  deposited  for  use  ;  armour,  arms  of  defence  ; 
ensigns  armorial. 

Armour,  al^'mur,  s.  314.      Defensive  arms. 

Armour-bearer,  ar'mur-bare'ur,  s.  He  that 
carries  the  armour  of  another. 

Armpit,  arm'pit,  s.  The  hollow  place  under  the 
shoulder. 

Arms,  armz,  s.  77.  Weapons  of  offence,  or  ar- 
mour of  defence  ;  a  state  of  hobtility ;  war  in  general ; 
action,  the  act  of  taking  arms ;  the  ensigns  armorial  of 
a  family. 

Army,  ir'm^,  s.  482.  A  collection  of  armed  men, 
obliged  to  obey  their  generals  ;  a  great  number. 

Aromatical,  ^r-6-mJt'e-k^l,  ) 

Aromatick,  Sr-6-mat'ik,  527.  )    ' 
Spicy ;  fragrant,  strong  scented. 

Aromaticks,  ar-o-matlks,  s.  527.     Spice?. 

Aromatization,  ir-6-mit-^-za'shun,  s.  Tlie 
act  of  scenting  with  spices. 

To  Aromatize,  'irto-mJ-tlze,  v,  a.     To  scent 

with  spices ;  to  impregnate  with  spices ;  to  scent,  to 

perfume. 
Arose,  A-roZe',  554.      The  preterite  of  the  verb 

Arise. 
Around,  J-round',  ad.    In  a  circle,  on  every  side. 
Around,  5.-round',  prep.  545.     About. 
7'o  Arouse,  J-rouze',  v.  a.    To  wake  from  sleep; 

to  raise  up,  to  excite. 
A  ROW,  S-riV,  ad.      In  a  row. 
Aroynt,  5-r6Int',  ad.      Be  gone,  away. 
ArQUEBUSE,  ai-'kw^-bus,  s.      A  hand  gun. 
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Arquebusier,   Sr-kw^-bfis-^^r',   s. 
soldier  armed  with  an  arquebuse. 

Arrack,  ir-rak',  s.      A  spirituous  liquor. 

To  Arraign,  Sr-rane',  v.  a.  To  set  a  thing  in 
order,  in  its  place ;  a  prisoner  is  said  to  be  arraigned, 
when  he  is  brought  forth  to  his  trial ;  to  accuse,  to 
charge  with  faults  in  general,  as  in  controversy  or  in 
satire. 

Arraignment,  Ir-rane'm^nt,  s,  ITie  act  of  ar. 
raigning,  a  charge. 

To  Arrange,  ?lr-ranje',  v.  a.  To  put  in  the 
proper  order  for  any  purpose. 

Arrangement,  ar-ranje'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
putting  in  proper  order,  the  state  of  being  put  in  order. 

Arrant,  al'rJnt,  a.  81.  82.  Bad  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

Arrantly,  ir'rant-1^,  ad.  Corruptly,  shamefully 

Arras,  ^r'ris,  s.  81.  82.     Tapestry, 

Arraught,  ^r-rawt',  part.  a.  Seized  by  violence 
Out  of  use. 

Array,  5.r-ra',  s.  Dress  :  order  of  battle  ;  in  law, 
the  ranking  or  setting  in  order. 

To  Array',  ar-ra',  v.  a.  To  put  in  order ;  to 
deck,  to  dress. 

Arrayers,  Sr-ra'urs,  s.  Officers,  who  anciently 
had  the  care  of  seeing  the  soldiers  duly  appointed  in 
their  armour. 

Arrear,  ar-reer',  s.  Tliat  which  remains  behind 
unpaid,  though  due. 

Arrearage,  Jr-r^^raje,  s.  90.  Tlie  remainder 
of  an  account. 

Arrentation,  Sr-ren-ta'shtin,  s.  The  licensing 
an  owner  of  lands  in  tiie  forest  to  enclose. 

ArreptiTIOUS,  Sr-r^p-tish'us,  a.  Snatched 
away;  crept  in  privily. 

Arrest,  &r-rest',  S.  In  law,  a  stop  or  stay  ;  an 
arrest  is  a  restraint  of  a  man's  person,  any  caption. 

To  Arrest,  ir-r§St',  v.  a.  To  seize  by  a  man- 
date from  a  coiui, ;  to  seize  any  thing  by  law ;  to  seize, 
to  lay  hands  on ;  to  withhold,  to  hinder;  to  stop  mo- 
tion. 

ArrierE,  Jr-reer',  S.     The  last  body  of  an  army. 

Arrision,  ir-rlzh'un,  s.  451.   A  smiling  upon. 

Arrival,  Sr-rl'vil,  s.  The  act  of  coming  to  any 
place ;  the  attainment  of  any  purpose. 

Arrivance,  Sr-ri'v^nse,  s.      Company  coming. 

To  Arrive,  ^r-iive',  v.  n.  To  come  to  any  place 
by  water ;  to  reach  any  place  by  travelling ,  to  reach 
any  point ;  to  gain  any  thing ;  to  happen. 

To  Arrode,  ir-rode',  v.  a.     To  gnaw  or  nibble. 

Arrogance,  ir'ro-ganse,  7 

Arrogancy,  Sr'ro-gan-se,  i 
The  act  or  quality  of  taking  much  upon  one's  self. 

Arrogant,  ir'ro-gJnt,  a.  81,  82.  Haughty, 
proud. 

Arrogantly,  Jr'ro-gSnt-l^,  ad.  in  an  arro- 
gant mapner. 

ArROGAnTNESS,  al-'ro-gSnt-nesS,  S.      Arrogance* 

To  Arrogate,  ^r'ro-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  claim 
vainly;  to  exhibit  unjust  claims. 

Arrogation,  ir-ro-ga'shun,  s.  A  claiming  in  a 
proud  manner. 

Arrosion,  ar-ro'zh&n,  s.  451.      A  gnawing. 

Arrow,  Sr'ro,  s.  327.  Tlie  pointed  weapon 
which  is  shot  from  a  bow. 

Arrowhead,  ar'ro-h^d,  s.     A  water  plant. 

Arrowy,  ur'ro-e,  a.      Consisting  of  arrows. 

Arse,  arse,  s.     Tiie  buttocks. 

Arse-foot,  ars'fut,  s.     a  kind  of  wiiter-fo^vl. 

Arse-SM.\rt,  ars'smart,  s.     A  plant 

Arsenal,  Ar'se-nil,  S.  A  repository  of  things 
requisite  to  war,  a  magazine. 

Arsenical,  ar-S^n'e-kAl,  <z.    Containing  arson  ick. 

ArsenicK,  arse'nlk,  s.  A  mineral  substance  ;  a 
violent  corrosive  poison . 
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Art,  3rt,  s.  77.      The  power  of  doing  something 
not  tan|rht  by  nature  and  instinct  j  a  stience,  as  the 
liberal  arts;  a  trade;  artfulness,  skill,  dexterity;  cun> 
ning. 
K5"  As  a  before  r,  followed  by  a  vowel,  has  the  short 

or  fourth  sound,  so  when  it  is  followed  by  a  ronsonant 

it  has  tlie  long-  or  second  sound. — See  Arable,  81.  168. 

Arterial,  Ar-t^'re-11,  a.  Tliat  which  relates  to 
tlie  artery,  that  which  is  contained  in  tlie  artery. 

Arteriotomy,  3r-t(^-rd-&t'tA-me,  s.  518.  The 
operation  of  letting  blood  from  the  artery ;  the  cut- 
ting of  an  artery. 

Artery,  irt&r-^,  S.  555.  An  artery  is  a  coni- 
cal canal,  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all 
parts  of  tlie  body. 

Artful,  drt'fuJ,  a.  174.  Performed  with  art; 
artificial,  not  natural ;  cunning,  skilful,  dexterous. 

Artfully,  irt'ful-le,  ad.     With  art,  skilfully. 
Artfulness,  art'ffil-n^s,  s.     Skill,  cunning. 
Arthritick,  ir-^Arltlk,  509.  \ 
Arthritical,  kv-thr\t'i-kk\,   \  "" 
Gouty,  relating  to  the  gout;  relating  to  joints. 

Artichoke,  arte-tshoke,  s.  This  piaut  is  very 
like  the  thistle,  but  hath  large  scaly  heads  shaped  like 
the  cone  of  the  pine-tree. 

Artiok,  ar'tik,  s.  properly  Arctic.     Northern. 
Article,  drtc^-kl,  s.  405.     A  part  of  speech,  as 

the,  an  ;  a  single  clause  of  an  account,  a  particular 

part  of  any  complex  thing;  term,  stipulation;  point 

of  time,  exact  time. 
To  Article,  ar'te-kl,  v.  n.  405.     To  stipulate, 

to  make  terms. 
Articular,  Sr-tlk'ii-lAr,  a.     Belonging  to  the 

.ioints. 
Articulate,   Sr-tik'uJate,   a.   91.      Distinct; 

branched  out  into  articles. 
To  Articulate,   ar-tik'u-late,  v.  a.  91.     To 

form  words,  to  speak  as  a  man ;  to  draw  up  in  ar- 
ticles ;  to  make  terms. 

Articulately,  &r-tlk'u-late-le,  ad.  In  an  ar- 
ticulate voice. 

Articulateness,  ir-tlk'ii-late-n^s,  s.  Tlie 
quality  of  being  articulate. 

Articulation,  Sr-tik-u-l.Vshfm,  s.  The  junc- 
ture, or  joint  of  bones  ;  the  act  of  forming  words  ;  in 
botany,  the  joints  in  plants. 

Artifice,  ir'te-fis,  s.  142.  <rrick,  fraud,  strata- 
gem ;  art,  trade. 

Artificer,  Ar-tlPfJ-sfir,  s.  98.  An  artist,  a 
manufacturer,  a  forger,  a  contriver ;  a  dexterous  or 
artful  fellow. 

Artificial,  Sr-te-fish'll,  a.  Made  by  art,  not 
natural^  fictitious,  not  genuine;  artful,  contrived 
with  skilL 

Artificially,  Jr-te-flsli'll-lti,  ad.  Artfully, 
with  skill,  with  good  contrivance ;  bv  art,  not  natu- 
rally. 

ArTIFICIALNESS,  Sr-te-flsh'al-nes,  s.    Artfulness. 

Artillery,  ^-tlll&r-r^,  s.  555.  Weapons  of 
war ;  cannon,  great  ordnance. 

Artisan,  ^r-t^-zln',  s.  528.  Artist,  professor  of 
ail  art ;  manufacturer,  low  tradesman. 

Artist,  artist,  s.  Tlie  professor  of  an  art ;  a 
skilful  man ;  not  a  novice. 

Artlessly,  artles-M,  ad.  In  an  artless  manner; 
naturally,  sincerely. 

Artless,  Jrt16s,  a.  Unskilful,  without  fraud,  as 
an  artless  maid ;  contrived  without  skill,  as  an  artless 
tale. 

To  Artuate,  Sr'tshi-ate,  v.  a.  91.  461.     To 

tear  limb  from  limb. 
Arundinacious,  S-rcin-de-na'shfis,  a.  202.    Of 
or  like  reeds. 

ArundineoUS,    ar-&n-din'^-&S,    a.      Abounding 

wth  reeds. 
As,  Sz,  conj.  423.   In  the  same  manner  with  some- 
thing else ;  like,  of  the  same  kind  with  ;  in  the  same 
degree  with ;  as  if,  in  the  same  manner ;  as  it  were,  in 
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some  sort;  while,  at  the  same  time  that;  equal.'y; 
how,  in  what  manner;  with,  answering  to  like  or 
same ;  in  a  reciprocal  snnse,  answermg  to  As : 
answering  to  Such ;  having  so  to  answer  it,  in  the 
conditiuual  sense  ;  answering  to  .So  conditionally:  As 
for,  with  respect  to  ;  As  to,  with  respect  to  ;  As  well 
as,  equally  with ;  As  though,  as  if. 

ASAFOETIDA,  aS-si-f'et'e-dA,  s.  A  gum  or  resin 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  a  sharp  tiiste  and  a 
strong  offensive  smell. 

AsARABACCA,  is-sJ-fi-bSk'kS,  s.  Tlie  name  of 
a  plant. 

Asbestine,  iz-b&'fln,  a.  140.  Something  in, 
combustible. 

Asbestos,  Sz-bes'tfis,  s.  1G6.  A  sort  of  native 
fossile  stone,  which  may  he  split  into  threads  and  filiu 
ments,  from  one  inch  to  ten  inches  in  length,  very  fine, 
brittle,  yet  somewhat  tractable.  It  is  endued  with 
the  wonderful  property  of  remiiiuing  unconsiiiued  i.i 
the  fire,  which  only  whitens  it. 

AsCARIDES,  As-kal-'e-diZ,  *.  Little  worms  in  the 
rectum. 

To  Ascend,  as-send',  v.  n.  To  mount  upwards ; 

to  proceed  from  one  degree  of  knotvledge  to  auother  ; 
to  stand  liigher  in  geneulogj-. 

To  Ascend,  is-send',  v.   a.     To  climb  up  any 

thing. 

Ascendant,  is-s5n'daiit,  s.     Tiie  part  of  the 

ediptick  at  any  particular  time  above  the  hori/on, 
which  is  supposed  by  astrologers  to  have  great  iuHu- 
ence;  height,  elevation;  superiority,  influence;  one 
of  the  degrees  of  Uindred  reckoned  upwards. 

Ascendant,  As_S^n'dant,  a.  Superior,  predo- 
minant, overpowering;  in  tui  astrological  sense, 
above  the  horizoa 

Ascendency,  As-s^n'den-se,  s.  Influence,  powrr. 

Ascension,   Ss-s^n'shfin,  s.  451.     The  act  of 

ascendin?  or  rising ;  the  visible  elevation  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  Heaven  ;  the  thing  rising  or  mounting. 

Ascension  Day,  As-seii'shiui-da',  s.     The  day 

on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemo- 
rated, commonly  called  Holy  Thurs<Uiy,  the  'Ihursday 
but  one  before  Whitsunday. 

AscENSiVE,  Ss-s^n'slv,  a.  158.  In  a  state  of 
ascent 

Ascent,  As-S^nt',  s.  Rise,  the  act  of  rising ;  the 
way  by  which  one  ascends ;  an  eminence,  or  high 
place. 

To   Ascertain,   Ss-s^r-taiie',  v.  a.     To  make 

certain,  to  fix,  to  establish  ;  to  make  coufiilent 
Ascertainer,  as-S^r.ta'n&r,  s.     The  person  that 

proves  or  establishes. 
Ascertainment,  Ss-sSr-tane'm^nt,  s.     A  set- 

tied  rule  ;  a  standard. 
AsCETICK,  As-Set'ik,   a.    509.       Employed    wholly 

in  exercises  of  devotion  and  mortification. 
AsCETICK,  Ss-setlk,  s.      He  that  retires  to  devo- 
tion, a  hermit. 
Ascites,    As-sl't^Z,    S.      A   particular    species   of 

dropsy,  a  swelling  of  tlie  lower  belly  and  depending 

parts,  from  an  extravasation  of  water. 
Ascitical,  Ss-slt'e-kSl,  >       f^rj 
Ascitick,  As-sit'ik,        5 

Dropsical,  liydropical. 
AsciTITIOUS,     as-se-tlsh'5s,    a.       Supplemental, 

additional. 
Ascribable,  as-skrl'bA-bl,  a,  405.     That  may 

be  ascribed. 
To  Ascribe,  's-kribe',  v.  a.     To  attribute  to  ns 
i      a  cause  ;  to  attribute  to  as  a  possessor. 

I  Ascription,   as-krip'sh&n,   s.     The  act  of  as- 
cribing. 
Ascriptitious,  5s-krlp-tish'fis,  a.     That  is  .is 

cribed. 
Ash,  Ash,  s.     a  tree. 
Ash-coi.oured,  A-shTifil-ird,  a.  3G2.     ColoureJ 

between  brown  and  gray. 
Ashamed,  A-sha'med,  a.  359.  3G2.     Touched 
\     with  shame. 
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Ashen,  Slsh'sh^n,  a.  103.  359.  Madeof  ash  wood. 
Ashes,  3.sh'iz,  S.  99.     The  remains  of  any  thing 

burnt ;  the  remains  of  the  body. 
AsH-WEDN'ESDAY,  ^sh-weiiz'da,  s.   Tlie  first  day 

of  Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of  sprink- 
ling aiihes  on  the  head. 
Ashlar,  isMlr,  s.    Free  stones  as  they  come  out 

of  the  quarry 
Ashlering,  asM&r-Ing,  S.  555.     Quartering  in 

garrets.     A  term  in  building. 
Ashore,  a-shore',  ad.    On  shore,  on  the  land  ;  to 

the  shore,  to  the  land. 
ASHWEED,  ish'sv^ed,  S.    An  herb. 
Ashy,  ash'e,  a.     Ash-coloured,  pale,  inclined  to  a 
•   whitish  gray. 
Aside,  i-slde',  ad.  To  one  side  ;  to  another  part ; 

from  the  company. 
AsiNARY,  Js'se-ni-re,         }  ^ 
Asinine,  is'se-nlne,  149.    y 

Belonging  to  an  ass. 
To  Ask,  ask,  v.  a.  79.     To  petition  ;  to  beg ;  to 

demand,  to  claim  ;  to  inquire,  to  question ;  to  require. 

Askance,     I  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^.  2U. 
Askaunce,  S 

Sideways,  obliquely. 
Ask  AUNT,  a-skant',  ad.  214.     Obliquely,  on  one 

side. 
Asker,  Jsk'ur,  s.  98.    Petitioner  ;   inquirer. 
Asker,  isk'ur,  s.   A  water  newt 
Askew,    ^sku,  ad.     Aside,  with  contempt,  con- 

temptuously. 
To  Aslake,  S-slake',  v.  a.   To  remit,  to  slacken. 
Aslant,  a-slant',  ad.  78.  obliquely,  on  one  side. 
Asleep,  a-sleep',  ad.   sleeping  ;  into  sleep 
Aslope,  A-slope',  ad.   With  declivity,  obliquely. 
Asp,  or  Aspick,  3,sp,  or  is'pik,  s.     A  kind  of 

serpent,  whose  poison  is  so  dangerous  and  quick  in  its 
operation,  that  it  kills  without  a  possibilitj  of  apply- 
ing any  remedy.     Those  that  are  bitten  by  it,  die  by 
sleep  and  lethargy. 
Asp,  asp,  s.   A  tree. 
AspaLATHUS,  Ss-pal'a-<Aus,  s.    A  plant  called  the 

wood  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  wood  of  a  certain  tree. 
Asparagus,  &S-pir'3^guS,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant 
If^  This  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Sparrotvgrass. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  such  uords  as  the  vulgar  do 
not  know  how  to  spell,  and  which  convey  no  definite 
idea  of  the  thing,  are  frequently  changed  by  them  into 
such  words  as  tney  do  know  how  to  spell,  and  which  do 
convey  some  definite  idea.     The  word  in  question  is  an 
instance  of  it;  and  the  corruption  of  this  word  into 
Sparrowgrass  is  so  general,  that  aspiirngiis  has  an  air 
of  stiffness  and  pedantry. —  See  Lantern. 
Aspect,  Ss'pekt,  S.    Look,  air,  appearance  ;   coun- 
tenance ;  glance,  view,  act  of  beliolding ;   direction 
towards  any  point,  position  ;  disposition  of  any  thing 
to  something  else,  relation ;  disposition  of  a  planet  to 
other  planets. 

^^  This  word,  as  a  noun,  was  universally  pronounc- 
ed with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  till  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  grew  antiquated  in 
Milton's  time,  and  is  now  entirely  obsolete.  Dr  Far- 
mer's observations  on  this  word,  in  his  no  less  solid  than 
ingenious  Essay  on  The  Learning  of  Shakspeare,  are  so 
curious,  as  well  as  just,  that  the  reader  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  obliged  to  me  for  quoting  them  : — 

"  Sometimes  a  very  little  matter  detects  a  forgery. 
You  may  remember  a  play  called  the  Double  Falsehood, 
which  Mr  Theobald  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the 
world  for  a  posthumous  one  of  Shakspeare  :  and  I  see 
It  is  classed  as  such  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Bodleian 
catalogue.  Mr  Pope  himself,  after  all  the  strictures  of 
'  Scriblerus,  in  a  letter  to  Aaron  HUl,  supposes  it  of  that 
Bge  ;  but  a  mistaken  accent  determines  it  to  have  been 
written  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century : 
'  This  late  example 


OF  base  Henriquez,  bleeding  i 

From  each  good  aspect  cakes  away  my  trust." 


And  in  nnolher  place, 

"  Vou  have  an  c 


specft  Sir, 
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of  wondrous  wisdom. 


"  The  word  aspect,  you  perceive,  is  here  accented  on 
the  first  syllable,  wluch,  1  am  confident,  in  any  sense  of 
it,  was  neverthe  case  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare;  though 
it  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  so,  when  we  do  not  oh- 
serve  a  preceding  Elision. 

"  Some  of  the  professed  imitators  of  our  old  poets  have 
not  attended  to  this  and  many  other  minuticB  :  I  could 
point,  out  to  you  several  performances  in  the  respective 
styles  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakspeare,  which  the 
imitated  bards  could  not  possibly  have  either  read  or 
construed. 

"  This  very  accent  hath  troubled  the  annotators  on 
Milton.  Dr  Bentley  observes  it  to  be  a  tone  different 
from  the  present  use.  Mr  Manwaring,  in  his  Treatise 
of  Harmony  and  Numbers,  very  solemnly  informs  us, 
that  tliis  verse  is  defective  both  ui  accent  and  quantity. 

''  His  words  here  ended  ;  but  his  meek  aspect. 

Silent,  yet  spake," 

"  Here,  says  he,  a  syllable  is  acuted  and  long,  whereas 
it  should  be  short  and  graved ! 

"And  a  still  more  extraordinary  gentleman,  one 
Green,  who  published  a  specimen  of  a  new  version  of 
the  Paradise  Lost,  into  blank  verse,  '  by  which  that 
ama/ing  work  is  brought  somewhat  nearer  the  summit 
of  perfection,'  begins  with  correcting  a  blunder  in  the 
foiirth  book : 

"  The  setting  sun 

Slowly  descended,  and  with  right  aspect — 
Levelt'd  his  evening  rays.*' 

"  Not  so  in  the  new  version : 

"  Meanwhile  tlie  setting  sun  descending  slow— 
Levell'd  with  aspect  right  his  ev'ning  rays." 

"  Enough  of  such  commentators. — The  celebrated  Dr 
Dee  had  a  spirit,  who  would  sometimes  condescend  to 
correct  him,  when  peccant  in  quantity :  and  it  had  beeil 
kind  of  him  to  have  a  little  assisted  the  wights  above- 
mentioned. — Milton  affected  the  antique  ;  but  it  may 
seem  more  extraordinary,  tliat  the  old  accent  should  be 
adopted  in  Hudibras." 

To  Aspect,  is-pekt',  v.  a.  492.  To  behold. 
Aspectable,  Ss-p^k'ti-bl,  a.  405.  Visible. 
AsPECTlON,  &s-pek'shun,  s.   Beholding,  view. 
Aspen,   is'p^n,  s.   103.     A  tree,  the    leaves  of 

which  always  tremble. 
AspEN,  Js'p^n,  a.  Belonging  to  the  asp-tree  j  made 

of  aspen  wood. 
ASPER,  ^s'pur,  a.  98.    Rough,  rugged. 
To  Asperate,  Ss'pd-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  make 

rough. 

{t^  Tliis  word,  and  those  that  succeed  it  of  the  same 
fanuly,  seem  to  follow  the  general  rule  in  the  sound  of 
the  e  before  r  when  after  the  accent ;  that  is,  to  preserve 
it  pure,  and  in  a  separate  syllable. — See  Principles, 
No.  555. 

ASPERATION,  Js-pd-ra'shun,  S.    A  making  rough. 
AsperifoliouS,  is-pSr-^-f(yit^-fis,  a.     Plants,  so 

called  from  the  roughness  of  their  leaves. 
Asperity,  as-p^r'e-t^,  ft.    Unevenness,  roughness 

of  surface ;  roughness  of  sound ;  roughness  or  rugged. 

ness  of  v_inper. 
AsPERNATION,   aS-p^r-na'sllun,  s.     Neglect,  dis- 
regard. 
Asperous,  is'pe-r&s,  a.   Rough,  uneven. 
To  Asperse,  is-p^rse',  i;.  a.    To  bespatter  with 

censure  or  calumny. 
Aspersion,  is.per'shun,  s.  A  sprinkling ;  calum. 

ny,  censure. 
AsphalticK,  Js-fM'tlk,  a.  84.    Gummy,  biturai. 

nous. 
AsphaltoS,  as-fil't&s,  s.     A  bituminous,  inflam. 

raable  substance,  resembling  pitch,  and  chiefly  found 

swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or 

De;uJ  Sea,  where  anciently  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom 

and  Gomorrah. 
Asphaltum,  ^s-fil'tum,  s.     A  bituminous  stone 

found  near  the  ancient  Babylon. 

Asphodel,  as'fo-del,  s.  Day-iily. 

AsPICK,  Js'plk,  s.   The  name  of  a   serpent. 

To  Aspirate,  is'pi^-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  pronounce 

with  full  breath,  as  hope,  not  ope. 
Aspirate,  as'pe-rate,  «.  91.  .394.    Pronounced 

with  full  breath. 
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Aspiration,  is-pd-ra'sh&n,  s.  A  breathing  after, 
an  ardent  wish,  the  act  of  aspiring-,  or  desiring  some- 
tliing  high ;  the  pronunciation  of  a  vowel  with  full 
bre.ith. 

To  Aspire,  Ss-pire,  w.  n.  To  desire  with  eager- 
ness, to  pant  after  something  higher ;  to  rise  higher. 

Asportation,  is-p6r-ta'shun,  s.     A  carrying 

away. 
Asquint,  ^-skwlnt',  ad.     Obliquely,  not  in  the 

straight  line  of  vision. 

Ass,  4ss,  s.  An  animal  of  burden;  a  stupid, 
heavy,  dull  fellow,  a  dolt. 

To  Assail,  is-sAle',  v.  a.  To  attack  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  to  assault,  to  fall  upon ;  to  attack  vrith 
argument  or  censure. 

Assailable,  As-sAli-bl,  a.  405.     Tiiat  which 

may  be  attacked. 
Assailant,  is-salint,  s.     He  that  attacks. 
Assailant,  as-sa14nt,  «.      Attacking,   invading. 
Assailer,  is-sa'lfir,  s.    98.      One  who    attacks 

another. 
ASSAPANICK,  :*S.si-pSn'nlk,  S.  The  flying  squirrel. 
Assassin,  aS-sSs's!n,  s.      A   murderer,  one  that 

kills  by  sudden  violence. 

To  Assassinate,  as-sis's^-nate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

murder  by  violence  ;  to  way-lay,  to  take  by  treachery. 

Assassination,    ^s-sJs-s^na'sh&n,    s.      Tiic 

act  of  assassinating. 

Assassinator,  is-sls'e-na-tiir,  s.      Murderer, 

manklller. 

AsSATION,  as-sa'sh5n,  s.      Roasting. 

Assault,  Js-salt',  s.  storm,  opposed  to  sap  or 
siege ;  violence  ;  invasion,  hostility,  attack ;  in  law,  a 
violent  kind  of  injury  offered  to  a  man's  person. 

To  Assault,  3s-salt',  v.  a.   To  attack,  to  invade. 

Assaulter,  As-s51t'ur,  s.  One  who  violently 
assaults  another. 

Assay,  ^-sa',  s.  Examination;  in  law,  the  ex- 
amination of  measures  and  weights  used  by  the  clerk 
of  the  market;  the  first  entrance  upon  any  thing; 
attack,  trouble. 

To  Assay,  3s-sa',  v.  a.  To  make  trial  of;  to 
apply  to,  as  the  toudistone  in  assaying  metals ;  to  try, 
to  endeavour. 

AsSAYER,  4s-Sa'ur,  s.  98.  An  officer  of  the  mint 
for  the  due  trial  of  silver. 

AsSECTATiON,  5s-s^k-ta'sh&n,  s.      Attendance. 

ASSECUTION,  ds-S^-kfl'shfin,  S.      Acquirement 

Assemblage,  is-s^m'bladje,  s.  90.  a  collec- 
tion ;  a  number  of  individuals  brought  together. 

To  Assemble,  Ss-s^mnul,  v.  a.  405.  To  bring 
together  into  one  place. 

7b  ASSEJIBLE,  is-S^m'bl,  v.  n.  To  meet  to- 
gether. 

Assembly,  Ss-slm'ble,  S.  A  company  met  to- 
gether. 

Assent,  3s-s^nt',  S.  Tlie  act  of  agreeing  to  any 
thing,  consent,  agreement. 

To  Assent,  &s-s^nt',  v,  n.  To  concede,  to 
yield  to. 

Assentation,  Ss-s^ii-ta'sh5n,  s.  Compliance 
with  the  opinion  of  another  out  of  flattery. 

Assentment,  as-s^nt'ment,  S.     Consent 

To  Assert,  5s-S^rt',  i;.  a.  To  maintain,  to  de- 
fend either  by  words  or  actions ;  to  affirm ;  to  claim, 
to  vindicate  a  title  to. 

Assertion,  Ss-s^r'shun,  s.    The  act  of  asserting. 

Assertive,  as-S^rtlv,  a.  158.  Positive,  dog- 
matical. 

AsSERTOR,  is-slr't&r,  S.  98.  Maintainer,  vindi- 
cator, affirmer. 

To  AsSERVE,  ds-S^rv',  v.  a.  To  serve,  help,  or 
second. 

To  Assess,  1s.S^s',  v.  a.  To  charge  with  any 
certjiin  sum. 

AsSESSJON,  is-S&h'fin,  s.  A  sitting  down  one 
by  one, 

31. 


Assessment,  as-s^s'ment,  s.     The  sum  levied 

on  certain  property ;  the  act  of  assessing. 
Assessor,  is-s^s'sftr,  s.  98.     Tiie  person  that 

sits  by  the  judge;  he  that  sits  by  another  as  next  in 

dignity  ;  he  that  lays  taxes. 
Assets,  Ss's^tS,  S.      Goods  sufficient  to  discharge 

that  burden  whicli  is  cast  upon  the  executor  or  heir. 
To  Assever,  Ss-sev'ur,  98.  7 

To  Asseverate,  as.sdv'd-rJte,  91.  555.  ^  ^'  "' 

To  affirm  witli  great  solemnity,  as  upon  oath. 
Asseveration,   as-sev-e-ra'.shflii,  s.      SoWnm 

affirmation,  as  upon  oath. 
ASSHEAD,  ^ll^d,  S.       A  blockhead. 

Assiduity,  Js-se-du'e-te,  s.     Diligence. 
Assiduous,   is-sld'jfi-us,   a.   294.  376.     Con- 

stant  in  application. 
Assiduously,   Ss-sld^ii-fis-le,   ad.     Diligently, 

continually. 

Assiento,  3s-s^-en'tA,  S.  A  contract  or  con- 
vention between  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  powers, 
for  furnishing  tlie  Spanish  dumiiiiuns  in  America 
with  slaves. 

To  Assign,  is-slne',  v.  a.  To  mark  out,  to 
appoint ;  to  fix  with  regard  to  quantity  or  value  ;  to 
give  a  reason  for;  in  law,  to  appoint  a  deputy,  or 
make  over  a  right  to  another. 

Assignable,  as-sine'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  assigned. 

Assignation,  Ss-slg-na'shun,  s.  An  appoint- 
ment to  meet,  used  generally  of  love  appointments  ;  a 
making  over  a  thing  to  another. 

Assignee,  As-s^-ne',  s.  He  that  is  appointed  <»r 
deputed  by  another  to  do  any  act,  or  perform  any 
business,  or  enjoy  any  commodity. 

AssiGNER,  is-si'nur,  s.  98.      He  that  assigns. 

Assignment,  Ss-sine'm^nt,  s.     Appointment  of 

one  thing  with  regard  to  another  thing  or  person  ;  in 
law,  the  deed  by  which  any  tiling  is  U-anslerred  from 
one  to  another. 

Assigns,  5s-sinz',  S.  Those  persons  to  whom  any 
trust  is  assigned.  This  is  a  law  term,  and  always 
used  in  the  jjlural ;  as,  a  legacy  is  left  to  a  person's 
heirs,  administrators,  or  assigns. 

Assimilable,  as-slm'e-la-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  converted  to  the  same  nature  with  something  else. 

To  Assimilate,  Ss-slm'e-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 
convert  to  the  same  nature  with  another  tiling ;  to 
bring  to  a  likeness  or  resemblance. 

AssiMiLATENESS,  is-sim'me-late-nes,  S.  Like- 
ness. 

AssiiOLATlON,  2iS-slm-m^la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  converting  any  thing  to  the  nature  or  substance  of 
another ;  the  state  of  being  assimilated ;  the  act  of 
growing  like  some  other  being. 

To  Assist,  Ss-slst',  v.  a.     To  help. 
Assistance,  Ss-sls'tinse,  s.     Help,  furtherance. 

Assistant,  5s-sls'tant,  a.     Helping,  lending  aid. 

Assistant,  As-sls'tant,  S.  a  person  engaged  in  an 
affair,  not  as  principal,  but;is  au.\iliary  or  ministeri.il. 

Assize,  Ss-Size',  s.  a  court  of  judicature  held 
twice  a  year  in  every  county,  in  which  causes  are 
b'ied  by  a  judge  and  jury ;  an  ordinance  or  statute 
to  determine  the  weight  of  bread. 

To  Assize,  is-size',  v.  a.  To  fix  the  rate  of  any 
thing. 

Assizer,  Js-sl'z&r,  s.  An  officer  that  has  the 
care  of  weights  and  measures. 

AssociABLE,  as-s6'she-i-bl,  a.  ^hat  which  may 
be  joined  to  anotlier. 

To  Associate,  3s-s6'sh(^-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
unite  with  another  as  a  confederate ;  to  adopt  as  a 
friend  upon  equal  terms  ;  to  accompany. 

Associate,  as-s6'she-ate,  a.  91.     Confederate. 

Associate,  is-s6'sh^.ate,  s.  A  partner,  a  cotu 
federate,  a  companion. 

Association,  is-s6-she-a'sh5n,  s.  Union,  con- 
junction, society;  confederacy;  partnership;  couue*. 
tion. — See  Protiwiciation. 
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Reference   of  one 


Resembling  another 
To  rang-e  in  classes. 


Assonance,  Ss'so-ninse,  s. 
sound  to  another  resembling-  it. 

Assonant,  is's6-nant,  a. 
sound. 

To  Assort,  as-sort',  v.  a. 

To  AssOT,  is-s6t',  V.  a.     To  infatuate. 

To  Assuage,  is-swaje',  v.  a.  3-31.  To  miti- 
gate ;  to  soften ;  to  appease,  to  pacify  ;  to  ease. 

AsSL'AGEJlENT,  is-SWaje'in6nt,  S.  What  miti- 
gates or  softens. 

AssuAGER,  as-s\va'jur,  s.  98.  One  who  pacifies 
or  appeases. 

AssuASivE,  as-swa'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Soften- 
ing-, mitigating. 

To  AssuBJUGATE,  Ss-s&iyju-gate,  v.  a.  91. 
To  snbject  to. 

ASSUEFACTION,  as-SWe-fak'shuH,  s.  The  state 
of  being  accustomed. 

AsSUETUDE,  Js'swe-tude,  S.  3.34.  Accustom- 
ance,  custom. 

To  Assume,  as-sume  ,  v.  a.  454.     To  take  ;  to 

take  upon  one's  self;  to  arrogate,  to  claim  or  seize 
\injustly ;  to  suppose  sometliing  without  proof;  to  ap- 
propriate. 
j^j»  Why  Mr  Sheridan  should  prononnce  this  word 

and  the  word  consume  without  the  h,  and  presume  and 

refime,  as  if  written  prezhoom  and  rezhoom,  is  not 

easily  conceived ;  the  s  ought  to  be  aspirated  in  all  or 

none. — See  Principles,  451-.  478,  479. 

ASSUJIER,  ^S-sil'mCir,  s.  98.      An  arrogant  man. 

Assuming,  tls-su'mlng,  part.  a.  Arrogant, 
naughty. 

Assumpsit,  Ss-Sum'slt,  S,  A  voluntary  promise 
made  by  word,  whereby  a  man  taketh  upon  him  to 
perform  or  pay  any  thing  to  another. 

AssuJiPTiON,  Js-s&m'shtin,  s.  The  act  of  taking 
any  thing  to  one's  self;  the  supposition  of  any  thing 
without  farther  proof;  the  tlung  supposed,  a  postu- 
late ;  the  taking  up  any  person  into  heaven. 

Assumptive,  &s-sum'tiv,  a.  157.  That  wliich 
is  assumed. 

Assurance,  ash-shu'ranse,  s.  Certain  expec- 
tation ;  secure  confidence,  trust ;  freedom  from  doubt, 
certain  knowledge  ;  firmness,  undoubting  steadiness ; 
confidence,  want  of  modesty ;  ground  of  confidence, 
.security  given;  spirit,  intrepedity;  testimony  of  cred- 
it; conviction;  insurance. 

To  Assure,  &sh-shure',  v.  a.  175.  To  give 
confidence  by  a  firm  promise ;  to  secure  another ;  to 
make  confident,  to  e.xempt  from  doubt  or  fear ;  to 
make  secure. 

Assured,  ish-shu'red,  or  ash-shiivd',  part.  a. 
3o'X  Certain,  indubitable  ;  certain,  not  doubting ;  im- 
modest, viciously  confident. 

Assuredly,  Ssh-shu'-red-le,  ad.  361.  Certain- 
ly, indubitably. 

Assuredness,  Ssh-shu'red-nes,  s.  365.  Tlie 
state  of  being  assured,  certainty. 

Assurer,  ^sh-shu'rar,  s.  He  that  gives  assur- 
ance ;  he  that  gives  security  to  make  good  any  loss. 

Asterisk,  as'te-rlsk,  s.    a  mark  in  printing,  as  *. 

ASTERIS.M,  as'te-rlzm,  s.       A  constellation. 

Asterfpes,  as-ter-i'tez,  .s.  A  predous  stone. 
A  kind  of  opal  sparkling  like  a  star. 

AsTlIJIA,  aSt'mS,  s.  471.  A  frequent,  difficult, 
and  short  respiration,  joined  with  a  hissing  sound  and 
a  cough. 

Asthmaticae,  Jst-mat'e-kil, 

AsTHMATiCK,  ast-inatik,  509. 
Troubled  with  an  asthma. 

Astern,  J-Stern',  ad.  In  the  liindcr  part  of  the 
ship,  behind  the  ship. 

To  AsTERT,  d-St^rt',  v.  a.  To  terrify,  to  startle, 
to  fright. 

AsTONiED,  X-ston'e-t'd,  part.  a.  A  word  used 
foF-astonishcd. 

To  Astonish,  Ss-t5n'nish,  v.  a-     To  confound 
with  fear  or  wonder,  to  amaze. 
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AsTONiSHiNGNESS,  is-t5n'nlsh-!ng-ii5s,  s.  Qual. 
ity  to  excite  astonishment. 

Astonishment,  ^-ton'ish-mtot,  s.  Amaxe. 
raent,  confusion  of  mind. 

To  Astound,  5s-t6und',  v.  a.  To  astonish,  to 
confound  with  fear  or  wonder. 

Astraddle,  d-strad'dl,  ad.  405.  With  one's 
legs  across  any  thing. 

Astragal,  Is'tri-gal,  s.  503.  A  little  ronnd 
member,  in  tlie  form  of  a  ring,  at  the  tops  and  bot- 
toms of  columns. 

Astral,  as'tril,  a.      Stairy,  relating  to  the  stars. 

Astray,  i-Stra<,  ad.      Out  of  the  right  way. 

To  AsTRICT,  as-trikt',  v.  a.  To  contract  by 
application. 

AsTRicTiON,  as-trlk'shun,  s.  The  act  or  power  of 
contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 

AsTKICTIVE,  Ss-trik'dv,  a.  158.  Stjptick,  bind- 
ing. 

AsTRICTORY,  as-trik'tar-re,  a.      Astringent 

Astride,  ^-stride',  ad.     with  the  legs  open. 

AsTRiFEROUS,  astrlt'e-Pus,  a.  Bearing,  orhav- 
ing  stars. 

To  AsTRiNGE,  ds-trinje',  v.  a.  To  make  a  con. 
traction,  to  make  the  parts  draw  together. 

ASTRINGENCY,  &s-trin'jen-se,  s.  ITie  power  of 
contracting  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Astringent,  is-trin'jent,  a.  Binding,  con- 
tracting. 

Astrography,  is-trog'ra-fe,  s.  518.  Tlie  sci- 
ence of  describing  tlie  stars. 

Astrolabe,  as'tro-labe,  s.  An  instrument  cliiefly 
used  for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  pole,  the  sun,  or 
stars,  at  sea. 

Astrologer,  is-tr61'6-jur,  s.  One  that,  suppos- 
ing the  influence  of  the  stars  to  have  a  casual  power, 
professes  to  foretell  or  discover  events. 

AsTROLOGIAN,  Ss-tro-16'j^-an,  S.      Astrologer. 

Astrological,  ds-tro-lod'je-kil,  509.  \ 
AsTROLOGiCK,  is-tro-lod'jlk,  i 

Relating  to  astrology,  professing  astrology. 
Astrologically,  ds-tr6-16d'je-kal-li,  ad.     In 

an  astrological  manner. 
2o    AsTROLOGiZE,   Ss-troPo-jize,   v.    n.      To 

practise  astrology. 
Astrology,  as-tr61'6-je,  s.  518.     The  practice 

of  foretelling  things  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars. 
Astronomer,    as-tron'no-m&r,    s.       He    that 

studies  the  celestial  motions. 
Astronomical,  as-tro-nom'e-kal,  509.  ^ 
AsTRONOMicK,  is-tro-nSoilk,  ^ 

Belonging  to  astronomy. 
Astronomically,  as-tro-nom'e-kal- le,  ad.    In 

an  astronor*u,al  manner. 
Astronomy,  is-tron'no-me,  s.  518.     A  mixed 

mathematical  science,  teaching  the  knowledge  of  the 

celestial  bodies,  their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances, 

periods,  eclipses,  and  order. 
Astro-theology,  ils'tro-^/io-ol'o-je,  s.  Divinity 

founded  on  the  observation  of  the  celestial  bodies 
Asunder,  5-sQn'dQr,  ad.  98.     Apart,  separately, 

not  together. 
Asylum,  a-slliim,  s.      A  sanctuarj-,  a  refuge. 

JC^  Notliiug  can  show  more  plainly  the  tendency  of 
our  language  to  an  Antepenultimate  accent  than  thn 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  which  generally 
places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  is  however 
an  unpardonable  ofl'ence  to  a  Liitin  ear,  which  insists  on 
preserving  the  accent  of  the  original  whenever  we  adopt 
a  Latin  word  into  our  own  language  without  alteration. 
— See  Principles,  No.  503. 
Asymmetry,  a-slm'ine-tre,  e.  Contrariety  to  sjan. 

metry,  disproportion. 
Asymptote,  is'sim-tote,  S.    Asymptotes  are  right 

lines  which  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  curve, 

but  which  would  never  meet. 

IXy  I  have  preferred  Dr  Joljiisoa's  accentuation  on 
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Atrocious,  a-tr^'shfis,  a.  292.  wicked  in  a  high 

degree,  enormous. 

Atrociously,  a.tro'sh&s-li,  ad.  in  an  atrocious 

manner. 
Atrociousness,  S-tro'sh&s-n^s,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  enormously  criminal. 
Atrocity,  J-trSs'se-te,  s.  511.  Horrible  ^vicked- 

ness. 
Atrophy,  St'tri-ft,  s.     Want  of  nourishment,  a 

disease. 
To  Attach,  it-titsh',  i;.  a.   To  arrest,  to  take  or 

apprehend  ;  to  seize ;  to  lay  hold  on  ;  to  win ;  to  gain 

over,  to  enamour ;  to  fix  to  one's  interest 
Attachment,  at-tAtsh'm^nt,  s.    Adherence,  re- 

To  Attack,  at-tJk',  v.  a.  To  assault  an  enemy  ; 
to  begin  a  contest. 

Attack,  5t-tik',  s.  An  assault. 

Attacker,  it-tik'ur,  s,  98.  The  person  that 
attacks. 

To  Attaix,  it-tane',  v.  a.  To  gain,  to  procure  ; 
to  overtake  ;  to  come  to ;  to  reach  ;  to  equal. 

To  A  TTAIN,  it-tane',  t'.  n.  To  come  to  a  certain 
state ;  to  arrive  at. 

Attainable,  it-tane'i-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  obtained,  procurable. 

Attainableness,  ?it-tane'i-bl-nes,  s.  Th» 
quality  of  being  attainable. 

Attainder,  at-tane'd&r,  s.  98.  The  act  of  at- 
tainting in  law ;  taint 

Attainment,  it-tane'm^nt,  s.  That  which  \a 
attained,  acquisition :  the  act  or  power  of  attaining. 

To  Attaint,  it-tanf,  v.  a.  To  attaint  is  par- 
ticularly used  for  such  as  are  found  guilty  of  some 
crime  or  offence ;  to  taint,  to  corrupt. 

Attaint,  ^t-tant',  S.  Any  tWng  iiyurious,  as  ill- 
ness, weariness  ;  stain,  spot,  taint. 

Attainture,  4t-tane'tshure,  s.  461.  Reproach, 
imputation. 

To  Attaminate,  At-tAm'e-nate,  v.  a.  To  cor- 
rupt   Not  used. 

To  Attemper,  St-t^m'pfir,  v.  a.   To  mingle,  to 

weaken  by  the  mixture  of  something  else  ;  to  regulate, 
to  soften ;  to  mix  in  just  proportions;  to  fit  to  some-" 
thing  else. 

To  Attemperate,  it-t^m'p^r-ate,  v.  a.  bob. 
To  proportion  to  something. 

To  Attempt,  k-temt',  v.  a.  412.  To  attack,  to 
venture  upon  ;  to  try,  to  endeavour 

Attempt,  it-t^mt',  s.  412.  An  attack,  an  essay, 
an  endeavour. 

Attemptable,  it-t^mt'ta-bl,  a.  Liable  to  at- 
tempts or  attacks. 

Attempter,  it-t^mt't&r,  s.  The  person  that 
attempts ;  an  endeavourer. 

To  Attend,  i\t-t§nd',  v.  a.  To  regard,  to  fix  the 
mind  upon ;  to  wait  on  ;  to  accompany  ;  to  be  present 
with  upon  a  summons;  to  be  appendant  to;  to  be 
consequent  to  ;  to  stay  for. 

To  Attend,  St-t^nd',  v.  n.  To  yield  attention  ; 
to  stay,  to  delay. 

Attendance,  Jt-t^n'dSnse,  s.  The  act  of  waiting 
on  another ;  ser>'ice ;  the  persons  waiting,  a  train ; 
attention,  regard. 

Attendant,  4t-t^n'dAnt,  s.  One  that  attends ; 
one  that  belongs  to  the  train  ;  one  that  waits  as  a  sui- 
tor or  agent ;  one  that  is  present  at  any  tiling ;  a  con. 
com  itant,  a  consequent 

Attender,  it-ten'd&r,  s.  98.  Companion,  asso. 
ciate. 

Attent,  it-t^nt',  a.  Intent,  attentive. 

Attentates,  it-t^-n'tates,  s.  Proceedings  in  a 
court  after  an  inhibition  is  decreed. 

Attention,  St-t^n'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  attendin/j 
or  heeding. 

Attentive,  iit-t^n'Uv,  n.  158.  Heedful,  regardful. 


the  first  syllable,  to  Mr  Sheridan's  and  Dr  Ash'a  on 
the  second. 

Asyndeton,  i-sln'di-t5n,  s.  A  figure  in  gram- 
mar,  when  a  conjunction  copulative  is  omitted. 

At,  at,  prep.     At,  before  a  place,  notes  the  near- 
ness of  the  place  ;  as,  a  man  is  at  the  house  before  he 
is  in  it ;  At,  before  a  word  signifying  time,  notes  the 
co-existence  of  the  time  with  the  event ;  At,  before  a  | 
superlative  adjective  implies  in  the  state,  as  at  most,  | 
in  the  state  of  most  perfection,  &c.     At  signifies  the  \ 
particular  condition  of  the  person,  as  at  peace ;  At 
sometimes  marks  employment  or  attention  ;  as,  he  is  | 
at  work  ;  At  sometimes  the  saine  with  fumislied  with; 
n.s,  a  man  at  arms;  At  sometimes  notes  the   place 
where  any  thing  is ;  as,  he  is  at  home  ;  At  sometimes 
is  nearly  the  same  as  In,  noting  situation ;  At  some- 
times seems  to  signify  in  the  power  of,  or  obedient  to ; 
as.  At  your  semce  ;  At  all,  m  any  manner. 

Atabal,  it'4-b^,  s,  A  kind  of  tabour  used  by 
the  Moors. 

AtaRAXY,  ^t/tJ-rJk-si,  S.  517.  Exemption  from 
vexation,  tranquillity. 

Athanor,  iith'^-nhv,  s.  16C  A  digesting  furnace 
to  keep  heat  for  some  time. 

Atheism,  aVA^izm,  s.  bOb.  The  disbelief  of  God. 

Atheist,  a'///d-lst,  S.  One  tliat  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  God. 

Atheistical,  a-/AWs'ti-kil,  a.  Given  to  atheism, 
impious. 

Atheistically,  k-tM-h'ti~kil-li,  ad.  In  an 
atheistical  manner. 

Atheisticalness,  a-<A^is't^-kil-n&,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  atheistical. 

AtheiSTICK,  a-thi-ls'iik,  a.    Given  to  atheism. 

Atheous,  k'M-hs,  a.  505.    Atheistick,  godless. 

Atheroma,  ^h-i-rc/m^,  s.  527.  A  species  of  wen. 

Atheromatous,  ^Uh-i-vbm'k-ths,  a.  Having  the 
qualities  of  an  atheroma,  or  curdy  wen. 

Athirst,  ^-thitrst',  ad.  108.  Thirsty,  in  -want  of 
drink. 

Athletic  k,  hh-lh'\k,   a.  500.     Belonging  to 

wrestling ;  strong  of  body,  vigorous,  lusty,  robust 

Athwart,  k-lhwkvtf,  prep.  Across,  transverse 
to  any  tiling  ;  through. 

Atilt,  i-tllt',  ad.  With  the  action  of  a  man  mak- 
ing a  thrust ;  in  the  posture  of  a  barrel  raised  or  tilted 
behind. 

Atlas,  Atlis,  s.  a  collection  of  maps ;  a  large 
square  folio ;  sometimes  the  supporter  of  a  building ; 
a  rich  kind  of  sitlc 

Atmoshiere,  Jt'm6-sfere,  s.  The  air  that  en- 
compasses the  earth  on  all  sides. 

Atmospherical,  at-mo-sfer'^-kJl,  a.  Belonging 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Atom,  Jlt'tiim,  s.  166.  Such  a  small  particle  as 
cannot  be  physically  divided ;  any  tiling  extremely 
small. 

Atomical,  5-t&m'i-kil,  a.  Consisting  of  atoms  ; 
relating  to  atoms. 

Atomist,  it'ti-mlst,  S.  One  that  holds  the  atom- 
ical philosophy. 

Atomy,  Jt'6-m^,  s.  An  atom. 

To  Atone,  l-tone',  v.  n.  To  agree,  to  accord ;  to 
stand  as  an  equivalent  for  sometliing ;  to  answer  for. 

To  Atone,  i-t6ne',  v.  a.  To  expiate. 

Atonejientp,  i-t6ne'm^nt,  s.  Agreement,  con- 
cord ;  expiation,  expiatory,  equivalent. 

A  TOP,  ^-t&p',  ad.   On  the  top,  at  the  top. 

Atrabh^arian,  it-tri-bi-la'ri-in,  a.  507. 
Melancholy. 

A  FRABILARIOUS,  Jt-tri-b^la'r^&s,  a.  Melan- 
cholick. 

Atrabilariousness,  at-trl.b^-la're_&s-nes,  s. 
The  state  of  being  melancho.v. 

Atramental,  At-tri-niei'tAl,      ^ 

Atrajientous,  i\t-tri-me::'t&s,    )  "' 
Inky,  block. 
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ArrENTiVELY,  Jt-t5n'tlv-l^,  ad.    Heedfully,  care- 

ftilly. 
Attentivenebs,  it-t^n'tlv-n&,  s.  Heedfulncss, 

attention. 
AttenuaNT,  kt-t^n'h-^nt,  a.     Endued  with  the 

power  of  making  thin  or  slender. 
Attenuate,  it-t^n'u-ite,  a.  91.    Made  thin  or 

slender. 

Attenuation,  St-t^n-6-a'sh&n,  s.  Tlic  act  of 
making  any  thing  thin  or  slender. 

Atter,  it'tuT,  s.  98.  Corrupt  matter. 

To  Attest,  ^t-t&t',  v.  a.  To  bear  witness  of,  to 
witness ;  to  call  to  witness. 

Attestation,  it-t^s-tashtin,  s.  Testimony,  evi- 
dence. 

Attic,  it'tlk,  a.  Belonging  to  Attica,  belonging 
to  Athens.  In  philology,  delicate,  poignant,  just,  up- 
right In  architecture,  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  Duilding  ;  belonging  to  an  upper  story,  flat,  having 
the  roof  concealed ;  belonging  ,to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
base  sometimes  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders. 

To  Atticise,  it't^-Size,  v.  n.  To  make  use  of 
atticisms. 

Atticism,  Jt't^-sizm,  s.  An  imitation  of  the 
Attic  style  ;  a  concise  and  elegant  mode  of  expression. 

AttIGUOUS,  St-tig'tl-fis,  a.    Hard  by. 

To  Attinge,  Jt-tlnje',  v.  a.   To  touch  slightly. 

To  Attibe,  it-tire',  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  habit,  to 
array. 

Attire,  5t-tire',  s.  Clothes,  dress  ;  in  hunting,  the 
horns  of  a  buck  or  stag ;  in  botany,  the  flower  of  a 
plant  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  impalement,  the 
foliation,  and  the  attire. 

Attirer,  Jt-ti'rir,  s.  One  that  attires  another,  a 
dresser. 

Attitude,  Jt't^-tude,  s.  A  posture,  the  posture 
or  action  in  which  a  statue  or  painted  figure  is  placed. 

Attollent,  it-t61'leilt,  a.  That  which  raises  or 
lifts  up. 

ArrORNEY,  At-t&r'n^,  s.  165.  Such  a  person  as 
by  consent,  commandment,  or  request,  takes  heed  to, 
sees,  and  takes  upon  him  the  charge  of  other  men's 
business,  in  their  absence  ;  one  who  is  appointed  or 
retained  to  prosecute  or  defend  an  action  at  law ;  a 
lawyer. 

Attorneyship,  Jt-t&r'n^-ship,  s.    The  office  of 

an  attorney. 
Attornment,  &t-t&rn'm5nt,  s.    A   yielding  of 

the  tenement  to  a  new  lord. 

To  Attract,  Jt-trakt',  v.  a.  To  draw  to  some- 
thing ;  to  allure,  to  invite. 

Attractation,  Jt-trik-ta'sh&n,  S.  Frequent 
handling. 

Attractical,  Jt-trik't^-kal,  a.  Having  the 
power  to  draw. 

Attraction,  St-tr;\k'shfin,  s.  The  power  of 
drawing  any  thing ;  the  power  of  alluring  or  enticing. 

Attractive,  it-trSk'tiv,  a.  158.  Having  the 
power  to  draw  any  thing  ;  inviting,  alluring,  enticing. 

Attractive,  at-ti'^k'tlv,  s.  That  which  draws  or 

incites. 

Attractively,  ktr-trWuv-li,  ad.  With  the 
power  of  attracting. 

Attractiveness,  Jt-trik'tiv-n^s,  s.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  attractive. 

Attractor,  St-trik't&r,  s.  98.  The  agent  that 
attracts. 

Attrahent,  at'trJ-h^nt,  s.  503.  f.  That  which 
draws. 

Attributable,  St-trib'fi-ti-bl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  ascribed  or  attributed. 

To  Attribute,  it-trib'ute,  v.  a.  492.  To  as- 
cribe, to  yield  ;  to  impute,  as  to  a  cause. 

Attribute,  At'tre-bute,  s.  492.  The  thing  attri- 
buted to  another ;  quality  adherent ;  a  thing  belong- 
ing to  another,  an  appendant :  reputation,  honour. 

Attribution,  It-tre-bu'shnn,  s.   Commendation. 

AtTUITE,  St-trite',  a.    Ground,  worn  by  rubbing. 
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AtTRITENESS,  at-trlte'n^S,  S.  Tlie  being  much 
worn. 

Attrition,  it-trlsh'un,  s.  507.  The  act  of  wear- 
ing things  by  rubbing ;  grief  for  sin,  arising  only  from 
the  fear  of  punishment  ^  the  lowest  degree  of  repent- 
ance. 

To  Attune,  it-tiine',  v.  a.  To  make  any  thing 
musical ;  to  tune  one  thing  to  another. — See  Tune. 

Atween,  ^tW(^^n',  ad.  or  prep.  Betwixt,  between. 

Atwixt,  i-tvs'ikst',  prep.  In  tlie  middle  of  two 
things. 

To  Avail,  5-vale',  v.  a.  To  profit,  to  turn  to 
profit ;  to  promote,  to  prosper,  to  assist 

Avail,  S-Vale/,  s.    Profit,  advantage,  benefit. 

Available,  J-va1^bl,  a.  405.  Profitable,  advan- 
tageous ;  powerful,  having  force. 

Availableness,  i-va'li-bl-n^s,  s.  Power  of 
promoting  the  end  for  which  it  is  used. 

Availably,  k-vk'\k-hli,  ad.  Powerfully,  profit- 
ably. 

Av AILMENT,  5-vale'mdnt,  S.  Usefulness,  advan- 
tage. 

To  AvALK,  J-Vale',  v.  a.   To  let  fall,  to  depress. 

Avant-guard,  k-yint'ghrd,  s.  The  van. 

Avarice,  iv'i-iis,  s.  142.  Covetousness,  insatia- 
ble desire. 

Avaricious,  iv-S-rlsh'&s,  a.  292.  Covetous. 

Avariciously,  av-S-rish'&s-W,  ad.    Covetously. 

AVARICIOUSNESS,  5v-J-.rish'6s-n&,S.  The  quality 

of  being  avaricious. 
AvAUNT,  2l-vant',  int.  216.    A  word  of  abhorrence 

by  which  any  one  is  driven  away. 
AuBURNE,  iw'bftrn,  a.   Brown,  of  a  tan  colour. 
Auction,   awk'sh&n,  s.      A   manner    of   sale  in 

in  which  one  person  bids  after  another  j  the  thing  sold 

by  auction. 
AUCTIONARY,  4wk'shun-i-r^,  a.    Belonging  to  an 

auction. 
Auctioneer,  awk-shun-dtlr',  s.  275.  The  person 

that  manages  an  auction. 
Auctive,    dwk'tiv,    a.     158.     Of   an    increasing 

quality.     Not  used. 
AucuPATION,  Jw-kil-pa'shin,  s.   Fowling,  bird- 
catching. 
Audacious,  ^w-da'shus,  a.  292.  Bold,  impudent 
Audaciously,  aw-da'sh&s-l^  ad.  Boldly,  impu- 
dently. 
Audaciousness,  aw-da'sh&s-n6s,  s.  Impudence. 
Audacity,  aw-dis'e-te,  s.  511.  Spirit,  boldness. 
Audible,  &w'd^-bl,  a.  405.  That  which  may  be 

perceived  by  hearing ;  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 
AuDlBLENESS,  ^w'de-bl-n^s,  s.     Capableness  of 

being  heard. 
Audibly,  J""'d^-bli^,  ad.     In  such  a  manner  as  to 

be  heard. 
Audience,  aw^je-^iise,  s.  293,  294.    The  act  of 

hearing;  the  liberty  of  speaking  granted,  a  hearing; 

an  auditory,  persons  collected  to  hear  ;  the  reception 

of  any  man  who  delivers  a  solemn  message. 
Audit,  dw'dit,  s.   A  final  account 
To  Audit,  iw'dlt,  v.  a.    To  take   an   account 

finally. 
Audition,  aw-dish'un,  s.  507.  Hearing. 
Auditor,  aw'd^-tur,  s.  98.  503.  b.     A  hearer  ; 

a  person  employed  to  take  an  account  ultimately  ;  a 

king's  officer,  who,  yearly  examining  the  accounts  of 

all  under  officers  accountable,  makes  up  a  general  book. 
Auditory,  aw'dii-tur-r^,  a.  557.    That  has  the 

power  of  hearing. 
Auditory,  aw'd^-t&r-r(^,  s.   An  audience,  a  col. 

lection  of  persons  assembled  to  hear ;  a  pla<-e  where 

lectures  are  to  be  heard. 
Auditress,  avv'd(i-tr^s,  s.  The  woman  that  hears. 
7o  AvEL,  k-Yl:V,  V.  a.  T(    pull  away. 
AvEMARY,  a-V^-nia're,  s.    A  form  of  worship  in 

honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
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AVENAGE,  Sv'en-ldje,  S.  91.      A  certain  quantity 

of  oats  paid  to  a  landlord. 
To  Avenge,  3-v^nje',  v.  a.  To  revenge  ;  topuaisli. 
AVENGEANCE,  i-V6n'j^nse,  S.  244-.     Punishment. 
AvENGEMENT,    i-v^njc'inent,    s.       Vengeance, 

revenge. 
Avenger,    i-vfn'j&r,   s.      Punisher ;   revenger, 

talcer  of  venfjeance. 
AvENS,  iv'^ns,  s.      Tlie  herb  bennet. 
Aventurb,  a-ven'tshfire,  s.  461.     A  mischance, 

causing  a  man's  death,  without  felony. 
Avenue,  iv'e-ni,  s.  335.  503.  A  way  by  which 

any  place  may  be  entered ;  an  alley,  or  walk  of  trees 

before  a  house. — See  Revenue. 
To  Aver,  i-vd-r',  v.  a.     To  declare  positively. 
Average,  Iv'Qr-ldje,  s.  90.  555.     Tiiat  duty  or 

service  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  to  the  king ;  a  me- 
dium, a  mean  proportion. 
Averment,  21-v^r'nient,  s.    Establishment  of  any 

tiling  by  evidence. 
Aver  NAT,  k.yh'niX,  s.     A  sort  of  grape. 
To  Averruncate,  iv-^r.rung'kate,  v.  a.  91. 

40a    To  root  up. 
AvERSATION,  av-^r-sa'shdn,  S.      Hatred,  abhor- 
rence. 
Averse,  j-v^rse',  a.    Malign,  not  favourable  ;  not 

pleased  with,  unwilling  to. 
Aversely,  S-v^rsele,  ad.     Unwillingly ;  back- 

wardly. 
AveRSENESS,    iUv&se'nes,    S.       Unwillingness; 

backwaidness. 
Aversion,  ^ver'shfin,  s.    Hatred,  dislike,  detes- 
tation ;  the  cause  of  aversion. 
To  Avert,  &-v^rt',  v.  a.    To  turn  aside,  to  turn 

off,  to  put  by. 
Auger,  aw'gur,  s.  98.  166.     A  carpenter's  tool 

to  bore  holes  with. 
Aught,  awt,  s.  393.      Any  thing. 

ICj"  This  word  is  not  a  pronoun,  as  Dr  Johnson  has 
marked  it,  but  a  substantive. 
To  Augment,  awg-meiit',  v.  a.  To  increase ;  to 

make  bigger  or  more. 
To  AuGJiENT,  awg-mSnt',  v.  n.    To  increase,  to 

grow  bigger. 
Augment,  awg'ment,  «.  492.     Increase  j   state 

of  increase. 
Augmentation,  awg-men-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act 

of  increasing  or  making  bigger ;  the  state  of  being 

made  bigger;  the  thing  added,  by  which  another  is 

made  bigger. 
Augur,  aw'g&r,  s.  98.  166.     One  who  pretends 

to  predict  by  the  flight  of  birds. 
To  Augur,  dvv'gui-,  v.  n.   To  guess,  to  conjecture 

by  signs. 
To  Augurate,  aw'gfi-rate,  t>.  n  91.     To  judge 

by  augury. 
AuGURATiON,  Sw-g{j-ra'sh&n,  s.     The  practice  of 

augury. 
AuGURER,  dw'g&r-ir,  s.   555.      The    same  with 

augur. 
AuGURIAL,  &\V-gu'r^-dl,  a.      Relating  to  augury. 
Augury,  aw'gu-r^,  s.    179.      l"he    act   of   prog- 
nosticating by  omens  ;  tlie  rules  observed  by  augurs  ; 

an  omen  or  prediction. 
August,  Sw-g&st',  a.  494.      Great,  grand,  royal, 

magnificent 
August,  iw'giist,  S.      The  name  of    the  eighth 

month  from  January  inclusive. 
AUGUSTNESS,  aw-g&St'n^S,  s.     Elevation  of  look, 

dignity. 
Aviary,  a'v^?i-r^,  s.  505.     A  place  enclosed  to 

keep  birds  in. 
Avidity,  i-A'ld'^-ti,  S.      Greediness,  eagerness. 
AviTOUS,  J\^e-t&S,  a.  503.  314.    Left  by  a  man's 

anvestors.     Not  used. 
To  AviZE,  A-vize',  v.  a.     To  counsel ;  to  betluuk 

ijiinself,  [jo  consider. 
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AuLD,  awld,  a.      Old.     Not  used. 

AuLETicx,  aw-l^tlk,  a.  509.    Belonging  to  pipes. 

AuLICK,  awllk,  a.      Belonging  to  the  court 

AuLN,  awn,  s.    A  French  measure  of  length,  an  elL 

To  AuMAlL,  aw-male',  v.  a.     To  variegate. 

Aunt,  ant,  S.  214.     a  father  or  mother's  sister. 

Avocado,  iv-6-ka'd6,  s.  A  plant — See  Lumbago. 

To  AvocATE,  iVvo-kate,  r.  a.  91.  To  call 
away. 

Avocation,  iv-v6-ka'shtin,  s.  The  act  of  calling 
aside ;  the  business  tliat  calls. 

To  Avoid,  5-vold',  v.  a.  299.  To  shun,  to  es- 
cape ;  to  endeavour  to  shuu  ;  to  evacuate,  to  quit. 

2b  Avoid,  a-v6id',  v.  n.  To  retire ;  to  become 
void  or  vacant 

Avoidable,  u-void'tUbl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
avoidei  or  escaped. 

Avoidance,  i-v61d'anse,  s.  The  act  of  avoiding ; 

the  course  by  which  any  thing  is  carried  uS. 

AvoiDER,  a-void'er,  s.  98.  Tlie  person  that 
shuns  any  thing ;  tlio  person  that  carries  any  thing 
away ;  the  vessel  in  which  tilings  are  carried  away. 

AvOIDLESS,  i-v6id'lCs,  a.      Inevitable. 

Avoirdupois,  ^v-^r-dii-p6iz',  a.  302.  a  kind  of 
weight,  of  which  a  pound  contains  s^ixteen  ounces,  and 
in  proportion  to  a  pound  Troy  as  17  to  14. 

Avolation,  2iv-o-la'shun,  s.     The  flying  away. 

To  Avouch,  il-voutsb',  v.  a.  To  affirm,  to 
maintain ;  to  produce  in  favour  of  another ;  to  vindi- 
cate, to  justify. 

Avouch,  ^-votitsh',  s.  313.  Declaration,  evidence. 

Avouchable,  i-v6utsh'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
a\'ouchcd. 

AvoucHER,  J-voiitsli'uT,  s.      He  that  avouches. 

To  Avow,  i-vou',  V.  a.  To  justify,  to  declare 
openly. 

Avowable,  i-vou'a-bl,  a.  That  which  may  be 
openly  declared. 

Avowal,  i-Vo&';M,  S.      Justificatory  declaration. 

Avowedly,  i-v6ii'ed_le,  ad.  36i.  In  an  avowed 

manner. 
Avowee,  Jv-6u-^,  s.     He  to  whom  the  right  ot 

advowson  of  any  church  belongs. 
AvowER,  i-v6u'iir,  s.    98.     He  tliat  avows  or 

justifies. 
Avowry,  i-vou'r^,  s.   WTiere  one  takes  a  distress, 

the  taker  shall  justify  for  what  cause  he  took  it; 

which  is  called  his  avo>vry. 
AvowSAL,  i-v6u'zil,  s.  442.      a  confession. 
AvO\VTRY,  il-v6u  tre,  S.       Adultery. 
Aurate,  aw'rate,  s.      A  sort  of  pear. 
AURELIA,  aw-rele-i,  s.  92.     a  term  used  for  the 

first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or  maggot  of  any 

species  of  insects,  the  chrysalis. 
Auricle,  a\v're-kl,  s.  405.     Tlie  external  ear ; 

two  appendages  of  the  heart,  being  two  muscular  caps 

covering  the  two  ventricles  thereof. 
Auricula,  aw-rlk'u-la,  s.  92.     Bear's   ear;  a 

flower. 
Auricular,  a\v-rlk'u-Iur,  a.     within  the  sease 

or  reach  of  hearing ;  secret,  told  in  the  ear. 
AuRICULARLY,  Iw-rik'u-lar-le,  ad.      In  a  secret 

maimer. 

Auriferous,  aw-riffe-r&s,  a.  518,  That  pro- 
duces gold. 

AuRiGATiON,  a\v-re-ga'.shim,  s.  The  act  of 
driving  carriages.     Not  used. 

AuRIST,  aw'rist,  S.  One  who  professes  to  ctue 
disorders  of  the  ear. 

Aurora,  aw-rc/rS,  s.  54.5.  A  species  of  crow- 
foot, the  goddess  that  opens  the  gates  of  day,  poeti- 
cally the  morning. 

Auscultation,  Sws-kul-ta'shfin,  s.  A  hearken- 
ing  or  listening  to. 

Auspice,  aw'spis,  5.   110.  142.     The  omens  of 
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any  future  undertaking-  draw'n  from  birds  ;  protection, 
favour  shown  ;  influence,  good  derived  to  others  from 
tlie  piety  of  their  patron. 

AUSPICIAL,  aw-spish'il,  a.  292.  Relating  to 
prognosticlis. 

AuspiCiOtJS,  aw-splsh'iis,  a.  292.  With  omens 
of  success ;  prosperous,  fortunate ;  favourable,  kind, 
propitious  ;  lucky,  liappy,  applied  to  tilings. 

Auspiciously,  avv-spish'us-1^,  ad.  Happily, 
prosperously. 

AUSPICIOUSXESS,  a\V-spish'as-n^SS,  S.  Prosper- 
ity, happiness. 

AusTEUE,  aw-Stere',  a.  Severe,  harsh,  rigid  ; 
sour  of  taste,  harsh. 

AuSTEIlELY,  a\V-St^rel(^,  ad.      Severely,  rigidly. 

AuSTERENESS,  avv-Stere'lles,  s.  Severity,  strict- 
ness, rigour  ;  roughness  in  taste. 

Austerity,  aw-st^r'e-te,  s.  511.  Severity, 
mortified  life,  strictness ;  cruelty,  harsh  discipline. 

Austral,  aws'tral,  7       ^    ,. 

A  a      1^  1       1  in   f  d.   Soutliern. 

USTRINE,  aws  trm,  140.  ) 

AuTHENTiCAL,  aw-</i^n'te-kal,  a.  309.  Authen- 

tick. 

Authentically,  aw-tMn'ti-ki.\-\^,  ad.     With 

circumstances  requisite  to  procure  authority. 
Autiienticalness,  a\v-<A^n't^-kil-nes,  s.    The 

quality  of  being  authentick,  genuineness. 
To  Authenticate,  a\v-/A5ii'te-kate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  establish  any  thing  by  authority. 

5J^  I  have  inserted  this  word  without  any  precedent 
from  our  other  dictionai-ies  ;  but  it  is,  in   my  opinion, 
sufficiently  established  by  good  usage  to  give  it  a  place 
in  all  of  them. 
Authenticity,  iw-<A^n-tis'se-te,  s.   Autiiority, 

genuineness. 
Authentick,  a\v-<//en'tlk,  a.     liiat  which  has 

every  thing  requisite  to  give  it  authority. 
AuTHENTiCKLY,    a\v-/«en'tik-le,  ad.      After  an 

authentick  manner. 
AuTHENTICKNESS,  aw-//ien'tik-nes,  s.     Authen. 

ticity. 
Author,  awV/mr,  s.  98.  418.    The  first  beginner 

or  mover  of  any  thing  ;  the  efficient,  he  that  effects  or 

produces  any  thing ;  the  first  writer  of  any  thing ;  a 

writer  in  general. 
Authoress,  aw'/A&r-Iss,  s.     a  female  writer. 
Authoritative,   a\v-<A?)i"'e-ta-tiv,  a.     Having 

due  authority ;  having  an  air  of  authority. 
Authoritatively,  aw-^ASr'e-ta-tiv-lt^,  ad.    In 

an  authoritative  manner;  with  a  show  of  authority; 

with  due  authority. 
Authoritativeness,   hw-ihbi'e-  a-tlv-nOs,    s. 

Authoritative  appearance. 
Authority,  a\V-^/j6r'i^-te,  S.      Legal  power  ;  in- 
fluence, credit ;  power,  rule;  support,  countenance; 

testimony ;  credibility. 

J^J-  Thi^  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written 
autority.  This  affected  pronunciation  is  traced  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  one  of  the  politest  scholars  of  the  age, 
and  whose  authority  lias  been  sufficient  to  sway  the 
bench  and  the  biir,  though  author,  autlientic,  theatre, 
theon/,  Sjc.  and  a  thousand  similar  words  where  the  th 
is  heard,  are  constantly  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  public  ear,  however,  is  not  so  far  vitiated  as  to 
acknowledge  this  innovation ;  for  though  it  may  with 
security,  and  even  approbation,  be  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  it  would  not  be  quite  so  safe  for  an  actor 
to  adopt  it  on  the  stage. 

[  know  it  will  be  said,  that  aiitorilas  is  better  Latin, 
that  the  purer  Latin  never  had  tlie  h  ;  and  that  our  word, 
which  is  derived  from  it,  ought,  on  that  account,  to  omit 
it.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that,  according  to  the  best 
Latin  critics,  tlie  word  ought  to  be  written  auctoritas 
and  that,  according  to  this  reasoning,  we  ought  to  write 
and  pronounce  anctority  and  tmctor :  but  tliis,  I  pre- 
sume, is  farther  than  these  innovators  would  choose  to 
go.  The  truth  is,  such  singularities  of  pronunciation 
should  lie  left  to  the  lower  order  of  critics,  who,  like 
I  oKcombs  in  dress,  would  be  utt«Tly  unnoticed  if  they 
ncvf  not  distinguished  by  petty  deviations  from  thereat 
of  tliu  world. 
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Authorization,  a.wJh6-T&-za.'shhn,  s.  Estab- 
lishment by  authority. 

To  Authorize,  aw'tho-rize,  v.  a.  To  gi\« 
authority  to  anjr  person ;  to  make  any  thin"  legal ;  to 
establish  any  thing  by  authority  ;  to  justify,  to  prove 
a  thing  to  be  right ;  to  give  credit  to  any  person  or 
tiling.  ■ 

AutocrasY,  aw-t6k'la-se,  s.  518.  Independ- 
ent power. 

AuTOCRATRICE,  aw-tSk'ra-tliS,  s.  A  female 
absolute  sovereign. 

Autograph,  aw'to-grif,  s.  A  particular  per- 
son's own  writing,  the  original. 

Autographical,  aw-to-graf  e-kal,  a.  Of  one's 
own  writing. 

Automatical,  Iw-t6-mat'e-kal,  a.  Having  the 
power  of  moving  itself. 

Automaton,  aw-t6m'4-t6n,  s.  A  machine  that 
hath  the  power  of  motion  within  itself. 

Automatous,  a\v-t6m'4-tus,  a.  Having  in  it- 
self the  power  of  motion. 

AuTONOJiY,  aw-t&n'no-me,  s.  518.  Tlie  living 
according  to  one's  own  mind  and  prescription.  Not 
in  use. 

Autopsy,  aw'tSp-Se,  s.      Ocular  demonstration. 

Autoptical,  dw-top'te-kil,  a.  Perceived  by 
one's  own  eyes. 

AutofticaLLY,  aw-top'te-kal-le,  ad.  By  means 
of  one's  own  eyes. 

Autumn,  aw'tam,  s.  411.  The  season  of  the 
year  between  summer  and  winter. 

Autumnal,  a\v-tum'nil,  a.  Belonging  to  autumn. 

Avulsion,  i-v&l'shun,  s.  The  act  of  pulling  one 
thing  from  another. 

AuXESiS,  awg-ze'sls,  s.  478.  520.  Amplification. 

AuxiLIAR,  awg-zH'ySr,  s.  478.   Helper,  assistant. 

Auxiliary,  awg-zU'ya-re,  a.    Helping,  assisting. 

AUXILIATION,  awg-zil-^-iVshfin,  S.     Help,  aid. 

To  Await,  S-wate',  v.  a.  To  expect,  to  waft 
for  ;  to  attend,  to  be  in  store  for. 

Await,  a-wate',  s.     Ambusli. 

To  Awake,  ^-wake',  v.  a.  To  rouse  out  of  sleep; 
to  raise  from  any  state  resembling  sleep ;  to  put  into 
new  action. 

To  Awake,  i-wake',  v.  n.  To  break  from  sleep, 
to  cease  to  sleep. 

Awake,  ^wake',  a.    Without  sleep,  not  sleeping. 

To  Awaken,  S-wa'kn,  103. — See  Awake. 

To  Award,  J-ward',  v.  a.  To  adjudge,  to  give  any 
tiling  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  to  judge,  to  determine. 

Award,  i-ward',  S.  Judgment,  sentence,  detiT- 
miuation. 

Aware,  iUware',  a.     vigilant,  attentive. 

To  AwARE^  i-waix'',  V.  n.  To  beware,  to  be 
cautious.  '' 

Away,  S-\va',  ud.  Absent  from  any  place  or  person  ; 
let  us  go  ;  begone ;  out  of  one's  own  power. 

Awe,  aw,  s.      Reverential  fear,  reverence. 

To  Awe,  aw,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  reverence  or  fear. 

Aweband,  awl)ind,  .9.      A  check. 

Awful,  aw'ful,  a.  173.  406.  That  wliich  strikes 
with  awe,  or  fills  with  reverence ;  vvorshipfiil,  invest- 
ed with  dignity ;  struck  with  awe,  timorous. 

Awfully,  Ew'uil-le,  ad.   In  a  reverential  manner. 

AwFULNESS,  aw't  ul-lli^S,  S.  The  quality  of  striking 
with  awe,  solemnity  ;  the  state  of  being  struck  with 
awe. 

Awhile,  i-while',  ad.  397.     Some  time. 
Awkward,  awk'wcird,  a.  475.     inelegant,  un- 

polite,  untaught ;   unready,  uuliaudy,  duinsy ;  per- 
verse, untoward. 
Awkwardly,  awk'w&rd-le,  ad.     chunsily,  uo, 
readily,  inelegantly. 

Awkwardness,  ?iwk'\vurd-n&,  s.  inelcgnnw, 
want  of  gentility,  clumsiness. 
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Awl,  &1I,  8.    A  pointed  instrument  to  bore  holes. 
AWLESS,  iwl^S,  a.     Without  reverence ;   without 

the  power  of  causing  reverence. 
AwJIE,  dwm,  s.     A   Dutch  measure  answering  to 

what  in  England  is  called  a  tierce,  or  one-seventh  of 

an  English  ton. 
AwNFNG,  aw'ning,  s.  410.    A  cover  spread  over  a 

boat  or  vessel  to  keep  off  the  weather. 
Awoke,  A-woke',  The  preterite  of  Awake. 
AwoRK,  J-w&rk',  ad.  165.    On  work,  in  a  state 

of  labour. 
AwoEKING,  i-W&rk'^ing,  ad.  In  the  state  of  work- 
ing. 
Awry,  i-rl',  ad.  47*.    Not  in  a  straight  direction, 

obliquely ;   asquint,  with  oblique  vision ;   not  level, 

unevenly  ;  not  equally  between  two  points  j  not  in  a 

right  state,  perversely. 
Axe,  Aks,  s.     An  instrument  consisting  of  a  metal 

head,  with  a  sharp  edge. 
AxiLLAR,  aks'sil-13r,  478.   1 
Axillary,  Aks'sil-li-ri,      ) 

Belonging  to  the  arm-pit. — See  Maxillary. 
Axiom,  Ak'sb&m,  s.  479.    A  proposition  evident 

at  first  sight 
Axis,  Ak'sls,  s.    The  line,  real  or  imaginary,  that 

passes  tlirough  any  thing  on  which  it  may  revolve. 

Axle,  ak's],  403.  -? 

Axle-tree,  &k'sl-trii,  )   ** 
The  pin  which  passes  through  the  midst  of  the  wheel, 
on  which  the  circumvolutions  of  the  wheel  are  per- 
formed. 
Ay,  ke,  ad.  103.   Yes. 

Jt^See  Directions  to  Foreigners  prefixed  to  tills  Dic- 
tionary, page  15l 

Aye,  ai^,  ad.  Always,  to  eternity,  for  ever. 

AygreEV,  a^gr^^n,  .9.  The  siune  with  houseleek. 

Ayry,  a'r^,  a. — See  Ai/y. 

Azimuth,  kz'i-miith,  s.  The  azimuth  of  the  sun, 
or  of  a  star,  is  an  arch  between  the  meridian  of  the 
place  and  any  given  vertical  line  ;  magnetical  azimuth, 
IS  an  arch  of  the  horizon  contained  between  the  sun's 
azimuth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian  ;  azimuth 
compass,  is  an  instrument  used  at  sea  for  finding  tlie 
sun's  magnetical  azimuth. 

Azure,  a'zhiiie,  a.  484.  461.  Blue,  faint  blue. 
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Baa,  ba,  s.  77.    The  cry  of  a  sheep. 

To  Baa,  ba,  v.  n.    To  cry  like  a  sheep. 

To  Babble,  bab'bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  prattle  like  a 

child  ;  to  talk  idly ;  to  tell  secrets  ;  to  talk  much. 
Babble,  bab'bl,  S.    idle  talk,  senseless  prattle. 
Babblement,  Mb'bl-m^nt,  s.  Senseless  prate. 
Babbler,  bib'bl&r,  s.  90.  An  idle  talker,  a  teller 

of  secrets. 
Babe,  babe,  s.  An  infant. 
Babery,  ba'b5r-r<i,   s.   353.    Finery  to  please  a 

babe  or  child. 
BabiSH,  ba'blsh,  a.    Childish. 
Baboon,  bA-b66n',  S.     A  monkey  of  the  largest 

kind. 
Baby,  ba'be,  s.  vulgarly  bab'bl,    A  child,  an  in- 
fant ;  a  small  image  in  imitation  of  a  child,  which  girls 

play  with. 
Baccated,  bik'ka-ted,   a.      Beset  with    pearls ; 

Iiaving  many  berries. 
Bacchanalian,  bAk-kA-na'lc^-ln,  s.  A  drunkard. 
Bacchanals,  buk'ka-nilz,  s.   The  drunken  feasts 

of  Bacchus. 
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Bacchantes,  blk-kin't^z,  s.  The  mad  priests  of 

Bacchus. 
Bacchus  bole,  bak'k&s-bole,  s.    a  flower,  not 

tall,  but  very  fall  and  broad  leaved. 

Bacciferous,  bik-siP(i-r6s,  a.  355.  Berry-bear- 
ing. 

Bachelor,  bAtsh'e-l&r,  s.  a  man  unmarried  ;  a 
man  who  takes  his  first  degrees ;  a  knight  of  the  low. 
est  order. 

Bachelor's  Button,  batsh'e-larz-bat'tn,  s. 
170.    Campion,  an  herb. 

Bachelorship,  bAtsh'e-lar-shlp,  s.  The  con. 
dition  of  a  bachelor. 

Back,  bAk,  s.  The  hinder  part  of  the  body ;  the 
outer  part  of  the  hand  when  it  is  shut ;  the  .rear ;  the 
place  behind  ;  the  part  of  any  thing  out  of  sight ;  the 
thick  part  of  any  tool,  opposed  to  the  edge. 

Back,  bAk,  ad.  To  tlie  pltice  whence  one  came  ; 
backward  from  the  present  station  ;  behind,  not  com- 
ing forward ;  toward  things  past ;  again,  in  return ; 
again,  a  second  time. 

To  Back,  bAk,  v,  a.  To  mount  a  horse  ;  to  break 
a  horse ;  to  place  upon  the  bark  ;  to  maintain,  to 
strengthen;  to  justify,  to  support;  to  second. 

To  Backbite,  bAk'bite,  v.  a.  To  censure  or  re- 
proach  the  absent. 

Backbiter,  bAk'bl-t&r,  s.  a  privy  calumniator, 
censurer  of  the  absent 

Backdoor,  bAk'dore,  s.  The  door  behind  the 
house. 

Backed,  bAkt,  a.  339.  Having  a  back. 

Backfriend,  bAk'fr^nd,  s.  An  enemy  in  secret 

Backgammon,  bAk-gAm'm&n,  s.  166.  A  play  or 
game  with  dice  and  tables. 

Backhouse,  bAk'house,  s.  Tlie  building  behind 
the  cliief  part  of  the  house. 

Backpiece,  bAk'p^^se,  s.  The  piece  of  armour 
which  covers  the  back. 

Backroom,  bAk'room,  s.  a  room  behind. 
Backside,  bAk'side,  s.    The  hinder  part  of  any 

thing ;  the  hind  part  of  an  animal ;  the  yard  or  ground 

behind  a  house. 

To  Backslide,  bAk-slide',  u.  n.  497.  To  fall  off. 

t5"  I  have  in  this  word  preferred  Dr  Johnson's  ac 
centuation  on  the  second  syllable,  to  Mr  Sheridan's  on 
the  first :  for  the  reasons,  see  Principles  under  the  num. 
ber  marked.  Dr  Ash,  Entick,  Scotl,  and  Perry,  are  on 
the  side  of  Mr  Sheridan ;  and  Dr  Johnson  and  W.  John- 
ston only  on  that  which  I  have  chosen  j  but  Mr  Sheridan 
and  Dr  Ash,  by  marking  the  noun  backslider  with  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  it  is  always  heard,  have 
betrayed  their  pronunciation  of  the  verb;  for  one  of 
these  modes  must  be  wrong,  as  the  verbal  noun  must 
unquestionably  have  the  same  accent  as  the  verb. 

Backslider,  bAk-sll'd&r,  s.  98.  An  apostate. 
Backstaff,  bAk'stAf,  s.    An  instrument  useful   in 

taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 
Backstairs,  bAk'starz,  s.  The  private  stairs  in  a 

house. 
Backstays,  bAk'staze,  s.  Ropes  which  keep  the 

mast  from  pitching  forward. 

Backsword,  bAk'sord,  s.  A  sword  with  one  sharp 

edge. 

Backwards,  bAk'wSrdz,  ad.  88.  With  the  back 
forwards ;  towards  the  back  ;  on  the  back  ;  from  the 
present  station  to  the  place  behind ;  rcgressively  ;  to- 
wards something  past ;  out  of  the  progressive  state  ; 
from  a  better  to  a  worse  state  ;  past,  in  time  past. 

Backward,  bAk'w&rd,  a.  Unwilling,  averse ; 
hesitating;  sluggish,  dilatory ;  dull,  not  quick,  or  ap- 
prehensive. 

Backward,  bAk-w&rd,  s.  The  things  past 
Backwardly,    bAk'w&rd-li,   ad.      Unwillingly, 

aversely. 
Backwardness,  bAk'w&rd-n5s,  s.  Dulucss,  Aug 

gishness. 
Bacon,  ba'kn,  s.  170.     The  flesh  of  a  hog  saltorA 
and  dried. 
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Bad,  bid,  a.  Ill,  uot  g-ood  ;  vicious,  corrupt  ;  un- 
fortuiiatp,  unhappy;  hurtful,  unwholesome ;  sick. 

IBaue,  bad,  75.   The  preterite  of  Bid. 

Badge,  bidje,  S.  74.  a  mark  or  cognizance  worn  ; 
a  token  by  which  one  is  knonn ;  the  mark  of  any  thing'. 

To  Badge,  badje,  v,  a.  To  mark. 

Badger,  bid'jur,  s.  98.  A  brock,  an  animal. 

Badger,  bad'jCir,  s.  One  that  buys  com  and  vie 
tuals  in  one  place,  and  carries  it  into  anotlier. 

Badly,  bid'le,  ad.  Not  well. 

Badness,  bad'n^s,  s.  Want  of  good  qualities. 

To  Baffle,  biftl,  v.  a.  405.  To  elude  ;  to  con- 
found ;  to  crush. 

Baffler,  biPflur,  s.  98.  He  that  baffles. 

Bag,  big,  s,  A  sack  or  pouch ;  that  part  of  ani- 
mals in  which  some  particular  juices  are  contained,  as 
the  poison  of  vipers ;  an  ornamental  purse  of  silk  tied 
to  men's  hair  ;  a  term  used  to  signify  quantities,  as  a 
bagof  pepper. 

To  Bag,  bag,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  bag  ;  to  load 
with  a  bag. 

To  Bag,  big,  v,  n.   To  swell  like  a  full  bag. 

Bagatelle,  big-i-t^l',  s.  A  trifle.    Not  English. 

Baggage,  big'gidje,  s.  90.  The  furniture  of  an 
army  ;  a  worthless  woman. 

Bagnio,  bin'yo,  s.  388.  A  house  for  bathing  and 
sweating. 

Bagpipe,  big'pipe,  S,  A  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes. 

Bagpiper,  big'pi-p&r,  s.  98.  One  that  plays  on 
a  bagpipe. 

Bail,  bale,  S.  Bail  is  the  freeing  or  setting  at 
liberty  one  arrested  or  imprisoned  upon  action  either 
civil  or  criminal,  under  security  taken  for  liis  appear- 
ance. 

To  Bail,  bale,  v.  a.  To  give  bail  for  another  ;  to 
admit  to  bail. 

Bailable,  ba1i-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be  set  at 
liberty  by  bail. 

Bailiff,  ba'llf,  s.  A  subordinate  officer  ;  an  offi. 
cer  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  arrests  ;  an  under, 
steward  of  a  manor. 

Bailiwick,  ba'le-wik,  s.  The  place  of  the  juris- 
diction  of  a  bailiff. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  a.  To  put  meat  to  tempt 
animals. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v  a.  To  set  dogs  upon. 

To  Bait,  bate,  v.  n.  To  stop  at  any  place  for 
refreshment ;  to  clap  the  wings,  to  flutter. 

Bait,  bate,  s.  Meat  set  to  allure  animals  to  a 
snare  ;  a  temptation,  an  enticement ;  a  refrosluneut 
on  a  journey. 

Baize,  baze,  s.    A  kind  of  coarse  open  cloth. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v.  a.  To  heat  any  thing  in  a 
close  place ;  to  dress  in  an  oven ;  to  harden  in  the  fire ; 
to  harden  with  heat. 

To  Bake,  bake,  v,  n.     To  do  the  work  of  baking. 

Bakehouse,  bake'house,  s.  A.  place  for  baking 
bread. 

Baker,  ba'kCir,  s.  98.    He  whose  trade  is  to  bake. 

Balance,  billinse,  S.  A  pair  of  scales  ;  the  act 
of  comparing  two  things ;  the  overplus  of  weight : 
that  which  is  wanting  to  make  two  parts  of  an  account 
even  ;  equipoise ;  the  beating  part  of  a  watch  ;  in  as- 
tronomy, one  of  the  signs.  Libra. 

To  Balance,  billinse,  v.  a.  To  weigh  in  a 
balance  ;  to  counterpoise;  to  regulate  an  account;  to 
pay  tliat  which  is  wanting. 

To  Balance,  billinse,  v.  n.    To  hesitate,  to 

fluctuate. 
Balancer,  billin-sur,  s.  The  person  that  weighs. 
BaLASS  Ruby,  bil'is-ru'be,  S.     A  kind  of  ruby. 
Balcony,  bil-ko'ne,  s.  A  frame  of  wood,  or  stone, 

before  the  window  of  a  room. 
Bald,  bavvld,  a.     without  hair  ;   without  natural 

covering  ;  unadorned,  iiieh-gant ;    stripped,  without 

dignity. 
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Balderdash,  bawl'dur-dish,  s.  Rude  mixture. 

Baldly,  bawldl^,  ad.  Nakedly,  meanly,  inele. 
gantly. 

BaldMONY,  biwld'mftn-ne,  s.    Gentian,  a  plant 

Baldness,  bawld'n^s,  s.  The  want  of  hair ;  the 
loss  of  hair ;  meanness  of  writing. 

BaldricK,  bawl'drlk,  s.    A  girdle  j  the  zodiack. 

Bale,  bale,  s.    A  bimdle  of  goods. 

Baleful,  bale'ful,  a.  Sorrowful,  sad  ;  full  of  mis- 
chief. 

BalefuLLY,  bale'ful-le,  ad.  Sorrowfully,  mis- 
chievously. 

Balk,  bawk,  s.  402.  84.    A  great  beam. 

Balk,  biwk,  s.    A  ridge  of  land  left  unploughed. 

Balk,  biwk,  s.  Disappointment  when  least  ex- 
pected. 

To  Balk,  bawk,  v.  a.  402.  To  disappoint,  to 
frustrate ;  to  miss  any  thing. 

Balkers,  baw'kurz,  s.  98.  Men  who  give  a  si^Mj 
which  way  the  shoal  of  herrings  is. 

Ball,  bawl,  S.  33.  77.  Any  thing  made  in  a 
round  form  ;  a  round  thing  to  play  with  ;  a  globe  ;  a 
globe  borne  as  an  ensign  of  sovereignty  ;  any  part  of 
the  body  that  approaches  to  roundness. 

Ball,  bawl,  s.    An  entertainment  of  dancing. 

Ballad,  bil'lid,  s.  a  song. 

Ballad-singer,  bil'lid-sing-&r,  s.  One  whoso 
employment  is  to  sing  ballads  in  the  streets. 

BalL-\ST,  bil'list,  S.  88.  Something  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ship  to  keep  it  steady. 

BaLLETTE,  billet,  S.    a  dance. 

Balloon,  bil-166n',  s.  A  large  round  short-neck- 
ed vessel  used  in  chymistry  ;  a  ball  placed  on  a  pillar ; 
a  ball  of  pasteboard,  stuffed  with  combustible  matter, 
which  is  shot  up  into  the  air,  and  then  bursts  ;  a  large 
hollow  ball  of  silk  filled  with  gas,  which  makes  it  rise 
into  the  air. 

Ballot,  billut,  S.  166.  A  little  ball  or  ticket 
used  in  giving  votes  ;  the  act  of  voting  by  ballot. 

To  Ballot,  billut,  v.  n.   To  choose  by  ballot. 

BaLLOTATION,  bil-16-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  vot- 
ing by  ballot. 

Balm,  bam,  s.  403.  The  sap  or  juice  of  a  shrub, 
remarkably  odoriferous;  any  valuable  or  fragrant 
ointment ;  any  thing  that  soothes  or  mitigates  pain.— 
See  No.  79  in  the  Note. 

Balm,  bam,  s.  The  name  of  a  plant. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  bam-6f-gil'yid,  s.  The  juice 
drawTi  from  the  balsam  tree ;  a  plant  having  a  strong 
balsamick  scent. 

Balmy,  bAm'e,  a.  403.  Having  the  qualities  of 
balm  ;  producing  balm  ;  soothing,  soft ;  fragrant,  odor- 
iferous ;  mitigating,  assuasive. 

Balneary,  bil'ne-i-re,  s.   A  bathing  room. 

Balneatio'i,  bil-ne-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  bath- 
ing. 

Balneatory,  bil'ne-a-tur-re,  a.  312.  557.  Be. 
longing  to  a  bath. 

Balsam,  bawl's&m,  s.  88.  Ointment,  unguent. 

Balsam  Apple,  bawFstim  ip-pl,  s.  An  Indian 
plant. 

Balsamical,  bil-sim'i-kal,  84.  } 

Balsamick,  bil-simlk,  509.        \  "" 

Unctuous,  mitigating. 
Balustrade,  bil-fis-trade',  s.  Rows  of  little  pil. 

lars  called  balusters. 

Jt^  This  word  is  often  corrupted  into  banisters,  as 
the  Danisters  of  a  staircase. 

Balustrade  means  the  row  of  small  pillars  supporting 
the  guard  of  a  staircase,  taken  collective!  y ;  as  a  colon, 
nade  means  a  collection  of  columns  in  regular  order ; 
but,  besides  this  collective  term,  there  is  the  distributive 
Balusters,  meaning  either  the  whole  of  the  balustrade, 
or  any  part  of  it,  as  each  of  the  small  pillars  that  com. 
pose  it  may  be  called  a  baluster. 


Bamboo,  bim-boo',  s. 
kind 


An  Indian  plant  of  the  reed 
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Ta  Bamboozle,  bim-bo6'zl,  v.  a.     To  deceive, 

to  impose  upon.     A  low  word 

Bamboozleu,  bim-b66'zl&r,  s.     A  cheat 

Ban,  b^n,  s.  Public  notice  given  of  any  tiling  ;  a 
curse ;  excoramunication  ;  interdiction ;  Ban  of  the 
Empire,  a  public  censure  by  which  the  privileges  of 
any  German  prince  are  suspended. 

Banana  Tree,  bi-na'ni-tree,  s.     Plantain. 

Band,  bind,  s.  A  tie,  a  bandage  ;  a  chain  by 
which  any  animal  is  kept  in  restraint ;  any  union  or 
comiection  ;  any  tiling  bound  round  another ;  a  com- 
pany of  persons  joined  togetlier  ;  a  particular  kind  of 
neckcloth  worn  chiefly  by  the  clergy ;  in  architecture, 
any  flat  low  moulding,  fascia,  face,  or  plintli. 
To  Band,  bind,  v.  a.  To  unite  together  into  one 
body  or  troop  ;  to  bind  over  with  a  band. 

Bandage,  ban'dldje,  s.  90.  Something  bound 
over  another ;  the  fillet  or  roller  v^Tapped  over  a 
wounded  member. 

Bandbox,  bind'bSks,  s.  A  slight  box  used  for 
b;inds,  and  other  things  of  small  weight 

Bandelet,  bin'dti-l^t,  s.  Any  flat  moulding  or 
fillet 

Bandit,  ban'dlt,  7         .        .,       .     . , 

Banditto,  bin-dit'tA,  J  '•    ^''  """'"*■''''  '"^^^'- 

Banditti,  bin-dit't(^,  S.  A  company  of  outlawed 
robbers. 

Bandog,  bSn'd&g,  s.     A  mastiff. 
Bandoleers,   bin-do-leerz',  s.     Small  wooden 

cises  covered  with  leather,  each  of  them  containing 

powder  that  is  a  sufficient  charge  for  a  musket 
Bandrol,  bind'roll,  s.      a  little  flag  or  streamer. 
Bandy,  bin'de,  s.      A  club  tamed  round  at  bot- 
tom for  striking  a  ball. 
To  B.\NDY,  bin'de,  t;.  a.     To  beat  to  and  fro,  or 

from  one  to  another ;  to  give  and  take  reciprocally ; 

to  agitate,  to  toss  about 
Bandyleg,  bill'd^-l^g,  S.      A  crooked  leg. 
Bandylegged,  bln'de-legd,   a.   362.     Having 

crooked  legs. 
Bane,  bane,  S.      Poison;  mischief,  ruin. 
I'o  Bane,  bane,  v.  a.     To  poison. 
Baneful,  baneTul,  a.      Poisonous,  destructive. 
BaNEFULNESS,    bane'ful-n^S,  S.      Poisonousness, 

destructiveness. 
Banewort,  bane'wurt,  s  88.    Deadly  nightshade. 
To  Bang,  bung,  i;,  a.  409.    To  beat,  to  thump ; 

to  handle  roughly. 
Bang,  bang,  s.     A  blow,  a  thump. 
To  Banish,  bin'nish,    v.    a.    To   condemn   to 

leave  his  own  country  ;  to  drive  away. 
Banisiier,    bin'nlsh-&r,    s.        He    that   forces 

another  from  his  own  countrj'.  j 

Banishment,   baii'nlsb-m^nt,   s.      The  act  of 

banishing  another ;  the  state  of  being  banished,  e.\ile. 
Bank,  bangk,  s.  409.      The  earth  rising  on  each 

side  of  a  -water  ;  any  heap  of  eaith  piled  up  ;  a  bench 

of  rowers  ;  a  place  where  money  is  laid  up  to  be  called 

for  occasionally ;  the  company  of  persons  concerned 

in  managing  a  bank. 
To  Bank,  bingk,  v.  a.      To  lay  up  money  in  a 

bank ;  to  enclose  with  banks.  | 

Bank-bill,  bingk'blll,  S.     A  note  for  money  L-iid 

np  in  a  bank,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  money  is  paid. 
Banker,  bangk'&r,  s.  98.     One  that  trafficks  in 

money. 

Bankruptcy,  bSngk'riip-stS  s.  472.     The  suite 

of  a  man  broken,  or  bankrupt ;  the  act  of  dechiring 

one's  self  bankrupt 
BANKRUPr,  bangk'rfipt,  a.      In   debt  beyond  the 

power  of  payment 
Banner,  ban'nar,  s.  98.      A  flag,  a  standard  ;   a 

streamer  borne  at  the  end  of  a  lance 
Banneret,  bin'nfu-^t,  S.     A  knight  made  lu  the 

field. 
Bannerol,  ban'nfu-roll.  s.  555.     A  little  flag 

or  streamer. 
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Bannian,    ban-ySn',    s.      a    man's    undress,    or 

morning  gown. 
Bannock,  bin'niik,  s.  166.     a  kind  of  oaten  or 

pease-meal  cake. 
Banquet,  biingk-kw^t,  s.  408.     a  feast 
To  Banquet,  bSngk'kw^t,  v.  n.  409.  To  feast, 

to  fare  daintily. 
Banqueter,  bUngklcwct-fir,  s.     A  feaster ;  one 

that  lives  deliciously  ;  he  that  makes  feasts. 
Banquet-house,  bangkliw^t-hSuse,  ) 

Banqueting-house,  bangklcw^t-ing-house,  \ 

*.     a  house  where  banquets  are  ii'^pt 
Banquette,  bingk-ket',  s.    a  small  bank  at  the 

foot  of  the  parapet. 
Bansticle,  bdn'stik-kl,  s.  405.     a  small  fish,  a 

stickleback. 

To  Banter,  ban'tur,  v.  a.  98.  To  play  upon, 
to  rally. 

Banter,  bin'tar,  s.      Ridicule,  raillery. 

Banterer,  bin'tur-ur,  s.      One  that  banters. 

Ba.vtling,  blntllng,  s.     A  Uttle  child. 

Baptism,  bap'tizm,  s.  Baptism  is  given  by  water, 
and  that  prescript  form  of  words  which  the  church  of 
Christ  doth  use  ;  baptism  is  often  taken  in  Scripture 
for  suft'erings. 

BaftiS-MAL,  bap-tlz'mil,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
baptism. 

Baptist,  bap'tlst,  s.   He  that  administers  baptism. 

Baptistery,  bap'tis-t&r-ri,  s.  555.  llie  place 
where  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  administered. 

To  Baptize,  bap-tize',  v.  a.  To  christen,  to 
administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

Baptizer,  bap-ti'zur,  s.  98.  One  that  christens, 
one  that  administers  baptism. 

Bar,  b3.r,  s.  77.  a  piece  of  wood  laid  across  a 
passage  to  hinder  entrance ;  a  bolt  to  fa-sten  a  door  ; 
any  obstacle ;  a  rock  or  bank  at  the  entrance  of  a  har- 
bour ;  any  thing  used  for  prevention  ;  the  place  where 
causes  of  law  are  tried  ;  an  enclosed  place  in  a  tavern 
where  the  housekeeper  sits;  in  law,  a  peremptory  ex- 
ception against  a  demand  or  plea  ;  any  thing  by  which 
the  structure  is  held  together ;  bars  in  music,  are 
strokes  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the  lines  of  a 
piece  of  music,  used  to  regulate  the  beating  or  mea- 
sure of  musical  time. 

To  Bar,  bar,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  shut  any  thing 
with  a  bolt  or  bar ;  to  hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to  prevent ; 
to  shut  out  from ;  to  exclude  from  a  claim ;  to  pro- 
hibit; to  except ;  to  hinder  a  suit 

Barb,  barb,  s.  Any  thing  that  grows  in  the 
place  of  the  beard  ;  the  points  that  stand  backward  iu 
an  arrow  ;  the  armour  tor  horses. 

BjVRB,  barb,  s.      A  Barbary  horse. 

7'o  Barb,  barb,  v.  a.  To  shave,  to  dress  out  the 
beard  ;  to  furnish  the  horse  with  armour ;  to  jag  ar- 
rows with  hooks. 

BarbaCAN,  bAr^4-ki\n,  s.  A  fortification  placed 
before  the  walls  of  a  town  ;  an  opening  in  the  wall 
through  which  the  guns  are  levelled: 

Barbadoes  Cherry,  bar.ba'd&z-tsh^r'ri^,  s. 
166.     A  pleasant  tart  fruit  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbarian,  bilr-ba're-iin,  s.  A  man  uncivilized, 
a  savage  ;  a  foreigner  ;  a  man  without  pity. 

BaRBARICK,   bi'ir-bAl-'ik,  a.      Foreign,  far-fetched. 

Barbarisji,  bar^i-rizm,  s.  A  form  of  speech 
contrary  to  the  purity  of  language  ;  ignorance  of  arts, 
want  of  learning  ;  brutality,  savageness  of  manners, 
incivility  ;  cruelty,  hardness  of  heart 

Barbarity,  bar-biVt^-te,  s.  Savageness,  in- 
civility ;  cruelty,  inhumanity,  impurity  of  speech. 

7b  JJarbarize,  barl)A-rize,  v.  a.  To  make 
barbarous. 

Barbarous,  bSr'bi-rfls,  a.  314.  stranger  to 
civility,  savage,  uncivilized;  unacquainted  with  arts; 
cruel,  inhumsui. 

B.\RBAROUSLY,  b;"ir'b'i-l"usJ^,  ful.  Without 
knowledge  of  arts ;  in  a  manner  contrary  to  tiie  rules 
of  speech  ;  cruelly,  inhumanly. 
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Sarbauousness,  bar1)a-rus-nls,  S.  Inrivility  ^ 
of  maiincTS  ;  impurity  of  language  ;  crueltj'. 

To  Barbecue,  bai-'be-kii,  v.  a.  A  term  for 
dressing  a  liog  whole. 

BaheecUK,  bal-l»e-ku,  s.      A  hog  dressed  whole. 

Barbed,  biVbed,  or  baibd,  362.  Furnished 
\>itli  armour  ;  hoarded,  jagged  with  hooks. 

BARBEt,,  bar'bl,  S.  102.  405.  A  kind  of  fish 
found  in  rivers. 

Barber,  biif'Fnir,  s.  98.  A  man  who  shaves  the 
beard. 

Barberry,  b;'u'ber-ie,  s.     Pipperidgo  busli. 

Bard,  bard,  s.  77.     A  poet. 

Bare,  bare,  a.  Naked,  without  covering ;  uncovered 
in  respect ;  unadorned,  plain,  simple  ;  detected,  with- 
out concealment  ;  poor,  without  plenty ;  mere ;  thread- 
bare, miu-h  worn  ;  nut  united  with  any  thing  else. 

To  Bare,  bare,  v.  a.     To  strip. 

Bare,  bare.  Preterite  of  To  Bear.  Almost  obsolete. 

BarEBONE,  bareljone,  S.      A  very  lean  person. 

Barefaced,  bare-faste',  a.  3.59.  With  the  face 
n.iked,  not  masked  ;  sliameless,  unreserved. 

Barei-acedly,  bare-fi'istele,  ad.  364.  Openly, 
shamelessly,  without  disguise. 

Barefacedness,  bare-faste'nes,  s.  365.   Eflron- 

tcry,  assurance,  audaciousness. 

Bareeoot,  bare'fut,  }  ,,,.^,     .    ,     „ 

xj  \  ■     //>..    J    r  «•      Without  shoes. 

Barefooted,  bare'iut-ed,  ) 

Bareheaded,  bare'hed-dcd,  a.  Uncovered  iu 
respect. 

Barely,  barele,  ad.      Nakedly  ;  merely,  only. 

Bareness,  bare'nes,  s.  Nakedness ;  leamiess ; 
poverty  ;  meanness  of  clothes. 

Bargain,  biir'gin,  s.  208.  A  contract  or  agree- 
ment concerning  sale  ;  tlie  thing  bought  or  sold  j  sti- 
pulation. 

To  Bargain,  bar'gln,  v.  ji.  To  make  a  con- 
tract for  sale. 

Bargainee,  bar-gln.nce',  s.  He  or  she  that  ac- 
cepts a  bargain. 

Bargainer,  bai"'gin-nfir,  s.  98.  The  person  who 
proffers  or  makes  a  bargain. 

Barge,  barje,  s.  A  boat  for  pleasure;  a  boat  for 
burden. 

Barger,  bAr'jiir,  S.  98.    Tlie  manager  of  a  barge. 

Bark,  bark,  s.  Tlie  rind  or  covering  of  a  tree;  a 
small  ship. 

To  Bark,  bark,  v.  a.   To  strip  trees  of  their  bark. 

To  Bark,  b:lrk,  v.  n.  To  make  the  noise  wliicli 
a  dog  n)akes ;  to  clamour  at. 

Barker,  bar'kur,  s.  98.  One  that  barks  or 
clamours  ;  one  employed  in  stripping  trees. 

BarKY',  bar'ke,  a.      Consisting  of  bark. 

Barley,  bar'le,  s.  270.  A  grain,  of  which  malt 
is  made. 

BarleybraKE,  bal-^e-brake,  S.  A  kind  of  rural 
play. 

BauleycORN,  biVle-korn,  s.     A  grain  of  barley. 

BaR.M,  birm,  s.  Yest,  the  ferment  put  into  driuk 
to  make  it  work. 

Bar.MY,  bar'lTlL',  a.      Containing  barm. 

Barn,  bini,  s.  A  place  or  house  for  laying  up 
any  sort  of  grain,  hay,  or  straw. 

Barnacle,  bat^na-kl,  s.  405.  A  bird  like  a 
goose,  fabiUously  supposed  to  grow  on  trees ;  a  species 
of  shell  fish. 

Baro.meter,  ba-roin'me-tur,  *.  518.  A  ma- 
chine for  measuring  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  variations  in  it,  iu  order  chiefly  to  determine 
the  changes  of  the  weather. 

Barojietrical,  bilr-o-met'tre-kiil,  a.  509. 
.'il.').     Relating  to  the  barometer. 

Baron,  biVrfm,  s.  166.  A  degree  of  nobility 
next  to  a  viscount ;  baron  is  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
ciiiirt  of  exchequer :   there  itfe  also  barons  of  the 
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cinque  ports,  that  have  places  in  the  lower  house  of 

parliament;  baryn  is  used  in  law  for  tlie  husband  iii 

relation  to  his  wife. 
Baronage,  bi\r'rfin-adje,  s.  90.    -Tlie  diguity  of 

a  baron. 
Baroness,  b'lr'rfin-es,  s.  557.     A  baron's  lady. 
Baronet,  bli-'un-et,  s.  557.     Tlie  lowest  degree 

of  hoiioiu-  that  is  hereditary ;  it  is  below  a  baron,  and 

above  a  knight. 
Barony,    bai''run-e,  s.   557.     That  honour  or 

lordship  that  gives  title  to  a  baron. 
Baroscope,  bai-'ro-skope,  s.     An  instrument  to 

show  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Barracan,  Mr'ra-kan,  s.     A  strong  thick  kind 

of  camelot 
Barrack,  bar'rAk,  S.    A  building  to  lodge  soldiers. 
Barrator,  bai-'ra-tiir,    s.      A  wrangler,  an  en- 

courager  of  lawsuits. 
Barratry,  bar'rA-tre,  s.     Foul  practice  in  law. 
Barrel,  bAr-rll,  s.  99.     A  round  wooden  vessel 

to  be  stopped  close  ;  a  vessel  containing  liquor ;  any 

.thing  hollow,  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun  ;  a  cylinder. 
To  Barrel,  bar'rll,  v.  a.    To  put  any  thing  in  a 

barrel. 
Barren,  bar'ren,  a.     Not  prolifick ;  unfruitful, 

not  fertile,  sterile  ;  not  copious,  scanty;  uiuneauing, 

uninventive,  dull. 
Barrenly,  bli-'ren-le,  ad.     Unfruitfully. 
Barrenness,  bii''ren-n&,  s.    Want  of  the  power 

of  procreation  ;  inifriiitfulncss,  sterility;  want  of  in- 
ventiou  ;  want  of  matter ;  in  theology,  want  of  sensi- 
bility. 

Barrenwort,  bii-'run-wurt,  s.     A  plant- 

Barrfitl,   biVfuU,   a.       Full   of  obstrui-tions — 
properly  Barful. 

Barricade,  bA-re-kade',  s.    A  fortificaticm  made 
to  keep  oftaUiattack  ;  any  stop,  bar,  obstruction. 

To  Barricade,  bar.re-kade',  v.  a.     To  stop  up 
a  passage. 

Barricado,   bilr-re-ka'do,  s.      A  fortification,  a 
bar. — See  LuMlxigo. 

To  Barricado,  bar-re-ka'do,  v.  a.     To  fortify, 
to  bar. 

Barrier,  b<\r're-iir,  s.  98.      A  barricade,  an  en- 
trenchment ;  a  fortification,  or  strong  place  ;  a  stop, 
an  obstruction ;  a  bar  to  mark  the  limits  of  any  place  ; 
a  boundary. 
JJ5»  Pope,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  pronounced  this 

word  in  two  syllables,  with  tlie  accent  on  the  last,  as  if 

written  bar.reei: 

'*  'Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  InrrUr! 
"  For  ever  sep'rale,  yet  for  eter  near." 

Euai)  on  Man,  Ep.  1.  v.  215. 

And  yet  in  another  part  of  the  work  he  places  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  as  we  always  hear  it  iu  prose. 
'*  Safe  in  the  loTe  of  Heaven,  an  ocean  flows 
••  Aroun4.our  realm,  a  txirritr  from  the  foes." 

Barrister,  bar'rls-tfir,  s,    A  person  qualified  to 

plead  the  clauses  of  clients  iu  the  court  of  justice. 
Barrow,  bar'ro,  s.      Any  carriage  moved  by  the 

hand,  as  a  handbarrow. 
Barshot,  b.Vshot,  s.   Two  bullets  or  half-bullets 

joined  by  a  bar,  and  used  chiefly  at  sea  to  cut  dowu 

the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships. 
To  Barter,  bai-'tfir,  v.  n.  98.     To  traflick  by 

exchanging  one  commodity  for  another. 
To  Barter,  b^rt&r,  v.  a.     To  give  any  thing  in 

exchange. 
Barter,  biVtfir,  S.   The  art  or  practice  of  traflTick- 

ing  by  exchange. 
BartERER,  bar'tfir-iir,  S.      He  that  traflicks  by 

e.xchange. 
Bartery,  bar'tur-e,  S.  555.      Exchange  of  com. 

mwiities. 
Bartram,  bartrain,  s.      A  plant,  pellitory. 
BarytonE:  bart'-tone,  s. 

Oj-  a  word  with  the  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
the  inspector  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
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Bass,  base,  a.  properly  Base.    In  music,  gnire, 

deep. 

Bass-viol,  base-vl'ol,  s.  166.  See  Btue-viol 
Bass,  bis,  S.   a  mat  used  in  cliurches. 
Bass-relief,    bSs-r^-l^^P,    s.     Sculptiu-o,    the 

fig:ures  of  whicli  do  not  stand  out  from  the  ^ouud  in 

their  full  proportion. 
Basset,  bis'slt,  s.  99.    A  game  at  cards. 
Bassoon,  bas-s66n',  s.    A  musical  instrument  of 

the  wind  kind,  blown  wth  a  reed. 

Bastard,  bls'tird,  s.  88.    a  person  bom  of  a 

woman  out  of  wedlock ;  any  thing  spurious. 
Bastard,  bJs'tird,  a.     Begotten  out  of  wedlock  ; 

spurious,  supposititious,  adulterate. 
To  Bastardize,  bJs'tir-dlze,  v.  a.    To  convict 

of  being  a  bastard ;  to  beget  a  bastard. 
Bastardly,  bas'tArd-le,  ad.    In  the  manner  of  a 

bastard. 
Bastardy,  bis'tAr.de,  s.    An  unlawful  state  of 


grave  accent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  him,  that 
writers  on  the  Greek  accent  tell  us  that  every  syllable 
which  has  not  the  acute  accent  has  the  grave  ;  and  as 
there  could  be  but  one  syllable  acuted  in  that  language, 
tJie  rest  must  necessarily  be  grave.  What  these  accents 
are  has  puzzled  the  learned  so  much  that  they  seem  nei- 
ther to  understand  each  other  nor  themselves  ;  but  it 
were  to  be  wished  they  had  kept  this  distinction  into 
acute  and  grave  out  of  our  own  language,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  annex  any  clear  ideas  to  it,  except  we  consider 
the  grave  accent  merely  as  the  absence  of  the  acute, 
which  reduces  it  to  no  accent  at  alL  If  we  divide  the 
voice  into  its  two  leading  inflections,  the  rising  and  fall- 
ing, and  call  the  former  the  acute,  and  the  latter  the 
grave,  we  can  aivnex  distinct  ideas  to  these  words  :  and 
perhaps  it  is  an  ignorance  of  this  distinction  of  speaking 
sounds,  and  confounding  them  with  high  and  low,  or 
loud  and  soft,  that  occasions  the  confusion  we  meet  with 
in  writers  on  this  subject. — See  Elements  of  Elocution, 
page  60.  Also  Observations  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Accent  and  Quantity,  at  the  end  of  the  Key  to  the  Cltu. 
steal  Pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Karnes. 
BaSALTES,   bi-S&l'tiz,  s.   A  kind  of  marble,  never 

found  in  1  ayers,  but  standing  upright. 
Base,  base,  a.  Mean,  vile,  worthless ;  disingenuous, 

illiberal,  ungenerous ;  of  low  station,  of  mean  account; 

base-born,  born  out  of  wedlock;  applied  to  metals, 

without  value ;  applied  to  soimds,  deep,  grave. 
Base-born,  base'bom,  a.  Bom  out  of  wedlock. 
Base-court,  base'kort,  s.  Lower  court. 
Base-minded,  base-mind'ed,  a.  Mean  spirited. 
BasE-VIOL,  base-vl'&l,  s.    166.     An    instrument 

used  in  concerts  for  the  base  sound. 
Base,    base,    S.     Tlie   bottom  of  any   thing ;   the 

pedestal  of  a  statue ;  the  bottom  of  a  cone ;  stockings  ; 

the  place  from  which  racers  or  filters  run ;  the  string 

tliat  gives  a  base  sound;  an  old  rustic  play. 
Basely,  base'li,  ad.     Meanly,  dishonourably  ;  in 

bastardy,  as  basely  born. 
Baseness,  base'nfe,  s.    Meannes.s,  vileness  ;  vile- 

ness  of  metal ;  bastardy ;  deepness  of  sound. 
Bashaw,  bSsb-aw',    s.     Among  the   Turks,    the 

viceroy  of  a  province. 
Bashful,  bash'fil,  a.    Modest,  shamefaced,  shy. 
Bashfully,   bash'ful-le,    ad.      Timorously,    mo- 
destly. 
Bashfulness,  bSsh'ful-n&,  a.    Modesty ;  foolish 

or  rustic  shame. 
Basil,  baz'^il,  s.  Tlie  name  of  a  plant 
Basilica,  bi-zll'e-kJ,  s.    The  middle  vein  of  the 

arm. 
Basilica,  bJ-zll'^-ki,  s.   The  basilick  vein. 
BaSILICK,    bi-zlllik,  a.  494..     Belonging  to  the 

basilica. 
Basilick,  bSzll-llk,  s.   The  basilick  vein ;  a  large 

halt 
BasilicoN',  bl-zil'(i-k6n,  s.     An  ointment,  called 

also  tetraphannacon. 
Basilisk,  baz'e-llsk,  s.    A  kind  of  serpent,  a  cock- 
atrice, said  to  kill  by  looking.     He  is  called  Basilisk, 

or  little  king,  from  a  comb  or  crest  on  his  head ;  a 

species  of  cannon. 
Basin,  ba'sn,  s.  405.  a  small  vessel  to  hold  water 

for  washing,  or  other  uses  ;  a  small  pond  ;  a  part  of 

the  sea  inclosed  in  rocks ;  any  hollow  place  capacious 

of  liquids ;  a  dock  for  repairing  and  building  ships  ; 

Basins  of  a  Balance,  the  same  with  the  scales. 
Basis,  ba'sis,  s.  Tlie  foimdation  of  any  thing  ;   the 

lowest  of  the  three  principal  parts  of  a  column ;  that 

on  which  any  thing  is  raised ;   the   pedestal ;    the 

groundwork. 
To  Bask,  bSsk,  r.  a.  79.    To  wann  by  laying  out 

in  the  heat. 
To  Bask,  bask,  v.  n.     To  lie  in  a  place  to  receive 

heat 
Basket,  b^sTclt,  s.  99.    A  vessel  made  of  twigs, 

rushes,  or  splinters. 
Basket-hilt,  bSsTilt-hllt,  s.    99.    A  hilt  of  a 

weapon  so  made  as  to  contain  the  whole  hand. 
Basket- WOMAN,   basVlt-wum-un,  s.    160.     A 

woman  that  plies  at  market  with  a  ba--ket, 
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birth,  which  disables  a  diild  from  succeeding  to  an 
inheritance. 

To  Baste,  baste,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  stick ;  to 
drip  butter  upon  meat  on  the  spit ;  to  sew  slightly. 

Bastinade,  bSs-te-nade',    1 

Bastinado,  b^s-te-na'do,  )  *' 
The  act  of  beating  with  a  cudgel ;  a  Tiu-kish  punish- 
ment of  beaUng  an  oflender  on  his  feet 

To  Bastinade,  bSs-te-nade',     > 

To  Bastinado,  b5s-ti-na'd6,    i  "'  "' 
To  beat — See  Lumbago. 

Bastion,  bAs'tshiin,  s.  291.  A  huge  mass  of  earth, 
usually  faced  with  sods,  standing  out  from  a  rampart ; 
a  bulwark. 

Bat,  bit,  S.    A  heavy  stick. 

Bat,  bit,  S.  An  animal  having  the  body  of  a  mouse, 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird,  not  with  feathers,  but  with  a 
sort  of  skin  which  is  extended.  It  brings  forth  its 
young  as  mice  do,  and  suckles  them. 

BaT-FOWLING,  bat'fou-ling,  s.  Bird-catching  in 
the  night-time. 

Batable,  ba'ti-bl,  a.  405.  Disputable.  Eatable 
ground  seems  to  be  tlie  ground  heretofore  in  question, 
whether  it  belonged  to  England  or  Scotland. 

Batch,  batsb,  s.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at 
a  time ;  any  quantity  made  at  once. 

Bate,  bate,  S.   Strife,  contention. 

To  Bate,  bate,  v.  a.  To  lessen  any  thing,  to  re- 
trench ;  to  sink  the  price ;  to  lessen  a  demand ;  to 
cutoff 

Bateful,  bate'ful,  a.   Contentious. 

BaTEMENT,  bate'm^nt,  S.   Diminution. 

Bath,  hiilh,  S.  78.  A  bath  is  either  hot  or  cold, 
either  of  art  or  nature ;  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  in 
which  another  is  placed  that  requires  a  softer  heat 
than  the  naked  fire  ;  a  sort  of  Hebrew  measure,  con. 
taining  seven  gallons  and  four  pints. 

To  Bathe,  baTHe,  v.  a.  467.  To  wash  in  a  bath; 
to  supple  or  softenby  the  outward  application  of  warm 
liquors  ;  to  wash  with  any  thing. 

To  Bathe,  baTiie,  v.  n.   To  be  in  tlie  water. 

Bating,  ba'ting,  prep.  410.  Except 

Batlet,  bitl^t,  s.  a  square  piece  of  wood  used 
in  beating  linen. 

Batoon,  bi-t65n',  s.    A  staff  or  club  ;  a  tmncheon 

or  marshal's  staff. 
Battailous,  bit'ta-l&s,  a.     Warlike,  with  mili- 
tary appearance. 
Battalia,  bit-tale'yS,  s.  272.  Tlie  order  of  battle. 
Battalion,  bit-til'yun,  s.  272.  507.  A  division 
of  an  army,  a  troop,  a  body  of  forces ;  an  army. 

To  Batten,  bit'tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  fatten,  to 
make  fat ;  to  fertilize. 

To  Batten,  bit'tn,  v.  n.  103.  To  grow  fat. 

To  Batter,  bit'tur,  v.  a.  98.  To  beat,  to  beat 
Aoww ;  to  wear  witli  beating ;  to  wear  out  with  ser- 
vice. 
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Batter,   bSt't&r,   s.      A    mixtnre  of  several   in- 
gredients beaten  tog-ether. 
Batterer,  b;\t'tCir-rCir,  s.    He  that  batters. 
Battery,  biit'tur-re,  s.  555.   The  act  of  batter- 
ing ;  the  instruments  \rith  which  a  tomi  is  batte  red  ; 

the  frame  upon  wliich  cannons  are  mounted  j  in  law,  a 

violent  striking  of  any  man. 
Battle,  bAt'tl,  s.  405.      A  fight ;    an  encounter 

between  opposite  armies ;  a  body  of  forces ;  the  main 

body  of  an  army. 
To  Battle,  bat'tl,  v.  n.      To  contend  in  fight. 
BaTTLE-ARRAY,  bat'tl-Sr-ra,  S.     Array,  or  order 

of  battle. 
Battle-AX,  bat'tl-Jks,  s.  405.    A  weapon,  a  bill. 
Battle-DOOR,    bi\t'tl-d6re,    s.       An  instrument 

with  a  round  handle  and  a  flat  blade,  to  strike  a  ball 

or  shuttlecock. 
Battlement,  bat'tl-mint,  s.     A  wall  with  open 

places  to  look  through,  or  to'  annoy  an  enemy. 
Batty,  bSt't^,  a.      Belonging  to  a  bat. 
BavaroY,  bav-J-roe',  s.      A  kind  of  cloak. 
Baubee,  baw-b^e',  s,     in  Scotland,  a  halfpenny. 
Bavin,  biv^m,  s.      A  stick  like  those  bound  up  in 

fagots. 
Bawble,  ba\vl)l,  s.   405.      A  gewgaw,  a  trifling 

piece  of  finery. 
Bawbling,    baw'bling,    a.    410.      Trifling,  con- 
temptible. 
Bawcock,  baw^kftk,  s.     A  fine  fellow. 
Bawd,  bawd,  s.     A  procurer,  or  procuress. 
To  Bawd,  bawd,  v.  n.    To  procure. 
Bawdily,  baw'd^-le,  ad.     Obscenely. 
Bawdiness,  baw'de-n^s,  s.     Obsceneness. 
Bawdrick,  baw'drlk,  s,    A  belt. 
Bawdry,  baw'dre,  s.     A  wicked  practice  of  bring- 
ing whores  and  rogues  together  ;  obscenity. 
Bawdy,  baw'de,  a.      Obscene,  unchaste. 
Bawdy-house,  baw'd^-house,  s.    A  house  where 

traffick  is  made.by  wickedness  and  debauchery. 
To  Bawl,  ball,  v.  n.      To  hoot,  to   cry  out  with 

great  vehemence  ;  to  cry  as  a  froward  child. 
To  Bawl,  ball,  v.  a.     To  proclaim  as  a  crier. 
Bawrel,  ban-'rll,  s.  99.     A  kind  of  hawk. 
Bawsin,  baw'sin,  s.     A  badger. 
Bay,  ba,  a.  220.    A  colour. 
Bay,  ba,  s.     An  opening  in  the  land. 
Bay,  ba,  s.     The  state  of  any  thing  surroonded  by 

enemies. 
Bay,  ba,  s.    In  architecture,  a  term  wsed  to  signify 

the  divisions  of  a  barn  or  other  building.     Bays  are 

from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  long. 
Bay,  ba,  s.     A  tree. 

Bay,  ba,  s.     An  honorary  crown  or  garland. 
To  Bay,  ba,  v.  a.      To  bark  as  a  dog  at  a  thief ; 

to  shut  in. 
Bay  Salt,  ba'salt,  s.      Salt  made   of  sea  water, 

which  receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 

and  is  so  called  from  its  brown  colour. 
Bay  Window,  ba'win'do,  s.     A  window  jutting 

outward. — See  Sou:  Window. 
Bayard,  bayard,  s.    A  bay  horse. 
Bayonet,  ba'yun-n^t,  S.      A  short  sword  fixed  at 

the  end  of  a  musket. 

DS"  This  word  is  very  frequently  pronounced  hagonet, 
but  chiefly  by  the  vulgar. 

Bdellium,   del'yiim,    s.      An    aromatick    gum 

brought  from  the  Levant — See  Pneumatick. 

To  Be,  b^ii,  V.  n.  To  have  some  certain  state, 
condition,  quality,  as,  the  man  is  wise  ;  it  is  the  aux- 
iliary verb  by  which  the  verb  passive  is  formed ;  to 
exist,  to  have  existence. 

Beach,  beetsh,  s.  227.      Tl»e  shore,  the  strand. 

Beached,  beetsh'ed,  a.      Exposed  to  the  waves. 

BeachY,  bt^^tsh'e,  a.      Having  beaches. 

Beacon,  be'kn,  s.  !70.  Something  raised  on  an 
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eminence  to  be  fired  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 

marks  erected  to  direct  navigators. 
Bead,  bede,  S.  227.     Small  globes  or  balls  strung 

upon  a  tiiread,  and  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics  to 

count  their  prayers  ;  little  balls  worn  about  the  neck 

for  ornament ;  any  globular  bodies. 
Bead-tree,  bede'trd^,  s.    The  nut  of  this  tree  is, 

by  religious  persons,  bored  tlirough,  and  strung  as 

beads,  whence  it  takes  its  name. 
Beadle,  be'dl,  s.    227.    405.      A   messenger   or 

servitor,  belonging  to  a  court ;  a  petty  officer  in  par- 
ishes. 
Beadroll,  b^de'roU,  s.   A  catalogue  of  those  wlio 

are  to  be  mentioned  at  prayers. 
Beadsman,  beedz'min,  s,     A  man  employed  in 

praying  for  another. 
Beagle,  b^gl,  s.  227.  405.    A  small  hound  with 

which  hares  are  hunted. 
Beak,  b^ke,  S.  227.      The  bill  or  homy  mouth  of 
a  bird  ;  a  piece  of  brass  like  a  beak,  fixed  at  the  head 
of  the  ancient  galleys ;  any  thing  ending  iu  a  point  like 
a  beak. 
Beaked,  belied,  or  b^kt,   a.   .362.     Having  a 

beak. 
Beaker,  beli&r,  s.  98.   A  cup  with  a  spout  in  the 

form  of  a  bird's  beak. 
Beal,  bele,  S.  227.     A  whelk  or  pimple. 
Beam,  beme,  s.  227.      The  main  piece  of  timber 
that  supports  the  lofts  of  a  house  ;  any  large  and  long 
piece  of  timber  ;  that  part  of  a  balance  to  the  ends  of 
which  the  scales  are  suspended ;  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood  belonging  to  the  loom,  on  which  the  web  is 
gradually  rolled  as  it  is  wove ;  the  ray  of  light  emitted 
from  some  luminous  body. 
Beam-tree,  beme'tree,  s.  "Wildservice. 
Beamy,    be'm^,  a.       Radiant,  shining;  emitting 

beams ;  having  horns  or  antlers. 
Bean,  bene,  s,  227.      The  common  garden  bean, 

the  horse  bean. 
Bean-caper,  bene'ka-p&r,  s.    A  plant 
To  Bear,  bare,  v.  a.  240.   To  carry  as  a  burden; 
to  convey  or  carry ;  to  carry  as  a  mark  of  authority  ;  to 
carry  as  a  mark  of  distinction ;  to  support,  to  keep 
from  falling ;  to  carry  in  the  mind,  as  love,  hate ;  to 
endure,  as  pain,  without  sinking  ;  to  sufter,  to  under- 
go ;  to  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  child  ;  to 
support  any  thing  good  or  bad  ;  to  behave  ;  to  imjel, 
to  urge,  to  push  ;  to  press ;  to  bear  in  hand,  to  amuse 
with  false  pretences,  to  deceive ;  to  bear  off,  to  carry 
away  by  force  ;  to  beat  out,to  support,  to  maintain. 
To  Bear,  bare,  v.  n.  73.     To  suffer  pain ;  to  be 
patient ;  to  be  fruitful  or  proUfick  ;  to  tend,  to  be  di- 
rected to  any  point ;  to  behave  ;  to  be  situated  with 
respect  to  other  places  ;  to  bear  up,  to  stand  firm 
without  falUng ;  to  bear  with,  to  endure  an  uupleasing 
thing. 
Bear,  bare,,*  "^S.  A  rough  savage  animal;  the  name 
of  two  constellations,  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Bear :  in  the  tail  of  the  Lesser  Bear  is  the  Pole  star. 
Bear-bind,  bare'bind,  s.    A  species  of  bind- weed. 
Bear-fly,  bare'fli,  s.     An  insect 
Bear-garden,  bare'gir-dn,  s.    A  place  in  which 
bears  are  kept  for  sport  ;  any  place  of  tumult  or  mis- 
rule. 
Bear's-BREECH,  bara/brltsh,  s.      The  name  of  a 

plant. 
Bear's-EAR,  barz'e^r,  S.      The   name  of  a   plant 

The  Auricula. 
BeaR'S-FOOT,  birz'f&t,  S.     A  species  of  hellebore. 
Bear's-wort,  barz'w&rt,  S.  165.     An  herb. 
Beard,  beerd,  S.  288.    The  hair  that  grows  on  the 
lips  and  chin  ;  sharp  prickles  growing  upon  the  tars 
of  com  ;  a  barb  on  an  arrow. 

55=  This  word,  as  Dr  Kenrick  observes,  is  frequently 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  herd  :  but  I  am  of  his 
opinion  that  this  pronunciation  is  improper.  Mr  Scott 
and  Mr  Perry  give  it  both  ways.  Buchanan  sounds  it 
short,  like  Mr  Sheridan.  W.  Johnston  makes  it  rhyme 
with  laird,  a  Scotch  lord :  but  Mr  Elphinston,  who  ia 
the  most  accurate  observer  of  pronunnation  1  ever.inet 
with,  gives  it  as  I  have  done.  The  stage  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, adopted  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  witliout 
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pood  reason,  and  in  this  instance  oiiglit  not  to  Iw  fol- 
lowed; as  the  long  sound  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to 
analogy,  but  to  general  usage.  I  am  glad  to  find  my 
opinion  confirmed  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Mr  Smith  ;  and 
though  the  poets  so  often  sacrifice  pronunciation  to 
rhyme,  tliat  their  authority,  in  these  cases,  is  not  always 
decisive,  yet,  as  Shakspeare  says  on  another  occasion, 

"  They  Btill  mav  help  to  thicken  other  proofs 

That  do  demonstrate  thinlj."— 0(A«//o. 

**  Rail'd  at  tlieir  coTenant,  and  jeer'd 

Their  reverend  persons  to  my  beiiril." — HudHtras* 

"Some  thin  remains  of  chastity  apiieat'd 

Kv'n  under  Jove,  but  Jove  without  a  beard." — Drytfen. 

The  impropriety  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  Is 
heard  on  the  stage,  will  perhaps  appear  more  percepti- 
ble by  carrying  this  pronunciation  into  the  compounds, 
as  the  false  sound  of  great  may  be  detected  by  the  phrase, 
Alr-xander  the  Great,  'i\\. 

"  Old  prophecies  forele'l  our  fall  at  hand, 
■\VTien  litarJtd  men  in  tloatmg  castles  land. 
And  as  younu  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  couit. 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admlr'd  by  thousands  of  the  btardUsi  rout."— Drv^en. 

To  Beard,  b^erd,  v.  a.    To  take  or  pluck  by  the 

beard ;  to  oppose  to  the  face. 
Bearded,  betird'ed,  a.     Having  a  beard  ;   liaving 

sharp  prickles,  as  corn ;  barbed  or  jagged. 
Beardless,  betsrdles,  a.  Without  a  beard  ;  youth- 
ful. 
Bearer,  bare'ur,  s.  98.     A  carrier  of  any  thing  ; 
one  employed  in  carrying  burdens  ;  one  who  wears 
any  thing;  one  who  carries  the  body  to  the  grave; 
one  who  supports  the  pall  at  a  funeral ;  a  tree  that 
yields  its  produce;  in  architecture,   a  post  or  brick 
wall  raised  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  timber. 
BearherD,  barell&rd,  S.    A  man  that  tends  bears. 
Bearino,  bare'lng,  s.  410.     The  site  or  place  of 
any  thing  with  respect  to  something  else ;  gesture, 
mien,  beha^'iour. 
BeaRWARD,  bare'wird,  S.   A  keeper  of  bears. 
Be4ST,   bluest,  s.   227.     An  animal  distinguished 
frura  birds,  insects,  fishes,  and  man  ;  an  irrational  ani- 
mal, opposed  to  man ;  a  brutal  savage  man. 
Beastliness,  beiistle-n^s,  s.  Brutality. 
Beastly,  betiStlt^,    a.     Brutal,    contrary    to  the 
nature  and  dignity  of  man ;  having  the  nature  or  form 
of  beasts. 
To  Beat,  bete,  v.  a.  227.  233.    To  strike,  to 
knock;  to  punish  with  stripes;  to  mark  the  time  in 
music ;  to  give  repeated  blows;  to  strike  gromid  ;  to 
rouse  game ;  to  mix  things  by  long  and  frequent  agi- 
tation ;  to  batter  with  engines  of  war  ;  to  make  a  path 
by  treading  it ;  to  conquer,  to  subdue,  to  vanquish  ; 
to  harass,  to  over-labour  ;  to  depress;  to  deprive  by 
violence  ;  to  move  with  fiuttering  agitation  ;  to  beat 
down  ;  to  lessen  the  price  demanded  ;  to  beat  up  ;  to 
attack  suddenly ;  to  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk,  to  go  on 
foot. 

1X5-  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is,  by  the  English,  uni- 
formly pronounced  like  the  present.  Nay,  except  in 
solemn  language,  tlie  present,  preterit,  and  participle 
are  exactly  the  same  ;  while  the  Irish,  more  agreeably  to 
analogy,  as  well  as  utility,  pronounce  the  preterit  as  the 
noun  l>et,  a  wager ;  and  this  pronunciation,  though  con- 
trary to  English  iisage,  is  quite  conformable  to  that  gen- 
eral tendency  observable  in  the  preterits  of  irregular 
verbs,  which  is  to  shorten  the  vowel  that  is  long  in  the 
present,  as  eat,  ate,  (often  pronounced  et ;)  hear,  heard; 
dent,  dealt :  mean,  meant  s  dream,  dreamt. 

To  Beat,  bete,  i;.  n.  To  move  in  a  pulsatory 
manner ;  to  dash,  as  a  flood  or  storm  ;  to  knock  at  a 
door ;  to  throb,  to  be  in  agitation  ;  to  fluctuate,  to  be 
In  motion ;  to  try  in  different  ways,  to  searcli ;  to  act 
upon  with  violence  ;  to  enforce  by  repetition. 

Beat,  bete,  S.    A  stroke,  or  a  striking. 

Beaten,  b^tn,  part.  103.  From  Beat. 

Beater,  be'tiir,  s.  98.  An  instrument  with  which 
any  thing  is  beaten ;  a  person  much  given  to  blows. 

Beatifical,  bi^-:\-tlPti-kai,  \ 

Beatifiok,  be-;\-tiPik,  509.  S  "' 
Blissful.    It  is  used  only  of  heavenly  fruition  after 
deatJi. 
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BeatificaLLY,  be-iVtlPc-kal-lt:,  ad.  In  such  m 
manner  as  to  complete  happiness. 

Beatification,  be-at-e-fe-ka'shim,  s.  Beatifica- 
tion is  an  acknowledgment  made  by  the  Pope,  tlit.t 
the  person  beatified  is  in  heaven,  and  therefore  may 
be  re\  erenced  as  blessed. 

To  Beatify,  be-at'e-fl,  r.  a.  183.  To  bless  with 
the  completion  of  celestial  enjoyment. 

Beating,  bete'ing,  S.  410.   Correction  by  blo«-s. 

Beatitude,  bti-at'e-tude,  s.  Blessedness,  felicity, 
happiness ;  a  declaration  of  blessedness  made  by  our 
Saviour  to  particular  virtues. 

Beau,  bo,  s.  245.  481.   A  man  of  dress. 

Beaver,  beti'v&r,  s.  227.  98.  An  animal,  other- 
wise named  the  castor,  amphibioii';,  and  remarkable 
for  his  art  in  building  his  haoitation  ;  a  lint  of  the  be:it 
kind;  the  part  of  a  helmet  fliat  covers  the  face. 

Beavered,  btie'viud,  a.  362.  Covered  with  a 
beaver. 

BeaUISH,  bolsh,  a.  245.  Befitting  a  beau,  f»ppish. 

BeauMONDE,  bo-mond',  S.  The  fashionable  world. 

Beauteous,  bii'tshe-&s,  a,  263.  Fair,  elegant  in 
form. 

BEAUTEOUSLY,bil'tshe-&S-l^,  ad.  In  a  beauteous 
manner. 

Beauteousness,  bu'tslie-iis-nes,  s.  Tlie  state 
of  being  beauteous. 

BEAUTIFUL)  bu'te-ful,  a.    Fair. 

Beautifully,  bu'tti-ful-le,  ad.  In  a  beautiful 
manner. 

Beautifulness,  bu'te-fSl-neS,  s.  T\\e  quality  of 
being  beautiful. 

To  Beautify,  bJi'te-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  adoni,  to 
embellish. 

Beauty,  bii'te,  S.  Tliat  assemblage  of  graces  which 
pleases  the  eye  ;  a  particular  grace  ;  a  beautiful  person. 

Beauty-spot,  bu'tti-spot,  s.  A  spot  placed  to 
heighten  some  beauty. 

BecaficO,  bek-i-ft-'ko,  s.  112.  A  bird  like  r 
nightingale,  a  fig  pecker. 

To  Becalm,  bti-kam',  v.  a.  403.  To  still  the  ele- 
ments ;  to  keep  a  ship  from  motion ;  to  quiet  the  iniiid. 

Became,  be-kame'.   The  preterit  of  Become. 

Because,  be-ka\vz',  conj.  For  this  reason  ;  for  ; 
on  this  account. 

To  Bechance,  be-tshimse',  v.  n.  352.  To  be- 
fall, to  happen  to. 

To  Beck,  bek,  t".  n.  To  make  a  sign  with  the  head. 

Beck,  bek,  S.  A  sign  with  the  head,  a  nod ;  a  nod 
of  command. 

To  Beckon,  beklcn,  v.  n.  170.  To  make  a  sign. 

To  BecLIP,  be-k!lp',  t'.  a.    To  embrace. 

To  BecOJIE,  be-kum',  v.  n.  To  enter  into  some 
state  or  condition ;  to  become  of,  to  be  the  fate  of,  to 
be  the  end  of. 

To  Become,  be-kum',  v.  a.  To  appear  in  a  man- 
ner  suitable  to  something ;  to  be  suitstble  to  the  per- 
son ;  to  befit. 

Becoming,  be-kum'mlng,  pa7-t.  a.  410.  Tliat 
pleases  by  an  elegant  propriety,  graceful. 

Becomingly,  be-kcim'ming-le,  ad.  After  a  be- 
coming manner. 

Becomingness,  be-k5m'm1ng-nes,  s.  Elegnat 
congruity,  propriety. 

Bed,  bed,  s.  Something  made  to  sleep  on  ;  lodging  ; 
marriage  ;  bank  of  earth  raised  in  a  garden  ;  the  chan- 
nel of  a  river,  or  any  hollow;  the  place  where  any- 
thing is  generated  ;  a  layer,  a  stratum ;  To  bring  to 
Bed,  to  deliver  of  a  child  ;  to  make  the  Bed,  to  p'lt 
the  bed  in  order  after  it  has  been  used. 

To  Bed,  bed,  v.  a.  To  go  to  bed  with  ;  to  place 
in  bed ;  to  be  'made  partaker  of  the  bed;  to  sow  or 
plant  in  earth ;  to  lay  in  a  place  of  rest ;  to  lay  hi  or. 
der,  in  strata. 

To  Bed,  bed,  v.  n.    To  cohabit. 

To  Bedabble,  bti-dab'bl,  r.  «.  T<>  wet,  to  b» 
sprinkle. 
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To  BeDAGGLE,  b^-dag'gl,  v.  a.     To  bemire. 
To  Bedash,  be-dlsh',  v.  a.    To  bespatter. 
To  Bedawe,  be-dawl/,  v.  a.     To  besmear. 
To  Bedazzle,  b(^-duz'zl,  v.  a.     To  make  the 

sig-ht  dim  by  too  much  lustre. 
Bedchamber,  bed'tshaine-bur,  s.    The  chamber 

appropriated  to  rest. 
Bedclothes,  bed'cloze,  s.   Coverlets  spread  over 

abed. 
Bedding,  bed'ding,  s.  140.     The  materials  of  a 

bed. 
To  Bedeck,  be-dek',  v.  a.      To  deck,  to  adorn. 
To  Bedew,  be-dfi',  v,  a.      To  moisten  gently,  as 

with  the  fall  of  dew. 
Bedfellow,  bed'fel-lo,  s.     One  that  lies  in  the 

same  bed. 
To  Bedight,  be-ditt/,  v-  a.      To  adorn,  to  dress. 
To  Beddi,  be-dlm',  v.  .a.      To  obscure,  to  cloud, 

to  darken. 
To  Bedizen,  b^-dl'zn,  v.  a.  103.     To  dress  out. 

A  low  terra. 
Bedlam,  bMI&m,  s.  88.  A  madhouse;  a  madman. 
Bedlamite,  bed'lom-ite,  s.  135.     A  madman. 
BedmaKER,    b§d'ma-kur,    S.       A  person  in  the 

universities  whose  office  it  is  to  make  the  beds. 
Bedmate,  bsd'mate,  S.      A  bedfellow. 
Bedmoulding,   b^d'mold-ing,  s.     A  particular 

moulding. 
Bedpost,  b^d'post,  s.      Tlie  post  at  the  corner  of 

the  bed,  which  supports  the  canopy. 
Bedpresser,    b^d'pi'fis-sur,    s.      A  heavy   lazy 

fellow. 
To  Bedraggle,  be-drag'gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  soil 

the  clothes. 
To  BedrenCH,  be-drensh',  v.  a.     To  drench,  to 

soak. 
Bedrid,  bM'rld,  a.      Confined  to  the  bed  by  age 

or  sickness. 
Bedrite,  bed'rite,  S.  The  privilege  of  the  marriage 

bed. 
To  Bedrop,  be-dr5p',   v.   a.      To  besprinkle,  to 

mark  with  drops. 
Bedstead,  bed'st^d,  S.      Tlie  frame  on  which  the 

bed  is  placed. 
Bedstraw,  bM'straw,  S.  Tlic  straw  laid  under  a 

bed  to  make  it  soft. 
Bedswerver,  bed'swer-v&r,  s.      One  that  is  false 

to  the  bed. 

Bedtime,  bed'tlme,  s.     The  hour  of  rest. 

To  Bedung,  be-dfing',  v.  a.   To  cover  with  dung. 

To  Bedust,  be-d&st',  v.  a.  To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

Bedward,  bed'ward,  ad.      Toward  bed. 

7b  Bedwarf,  be-d\varP,  v.  a.  To  make  little,  to 
stunt. 

Bedwork,  b^d'vv&lk,  s.  Work  performed  without 
toil  of  the  hands. 

Bee,  bee,  s.  The  animal  that  makes  honey;  an  in- 
dustrious and  careful  person. 

Bee-eater,  bee'e-ttir,  s.    A  bird  that  feeds  upon 

bees. 
Bee-flower,  be^fl6&-&r,  s.     A  species  of  fool- 
stones. 
Bee-garden,  b^e'gar-dn,  s.  103.     A  place  to 

set  hives  of  bees  in. 
Bee-hive,  bee'hive,  s.  The  case,  or  bo.K,  in  wliich 

bees  are  kept. 
Bee-master,   be(^'mas-tur,  s.     Oue  that  keeps 

bees. 
Beech,  beetsh,  s.     A  tree. 
Beechen,  bde'tshn,  a.    103.      Consisting  of  the 

wood  of  the  beech. 
Beef,  b^ef,  s.  The  flesh  of  black  cattle  prepared  for 

food ;  an  ox,  bull,  or  cow.     It  has  the  plural  beeves. 
Beef-eater,  beePe-tur,   s.      A  yeoman  of  the 

guard.— Probably  a  con-uption  of  the  French  word 
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Beaiifetier,  one  who  attends  at  the  side-board,  which 

was  anciently  placed  in  a  Beaufet. 
Been,  bin.      Tlie  part.  pret.  of  To  Bo. 

J{5°  Tliis  word,  in  the  solemn,  as  well  as  the  familiar 
style,  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  those  words,  which, 
from  their  nature,  are  in  the  most  frequent  use.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  heard  otherwise  than  as  the  noun  bin,  a 
repository  for  corn  or  wine,  and  must  be  placed  among 
those  deviations  which  language  is  always  liable  to  in 
such  words  as  are  auxiliary  or  subordinate  to  others ; 
for,  as  those  parts  of  bodies  which  are  the  most  fre- 
quently handled  grow  the  soonest  smooth  by  constant 
friction,  so  such  words  iis  are  in  continual  nse  seem  to 
wear  off  their  articulations,  and  become  more  irregular 
than  others.  So  low  as  the  age  of  James  the  First,  I 
have  seen  this  word  spelled  Byn. 
Beer,  beer,  s.  Liquor  made  of  matt  and  hops. 
Beet,  b^et,  s.  Tlie  name  of  a  plant. 
Beetle,  beiytl,  S.  405.      An  insect  distinguishe<l 

by  having  hard  cases   or   sheaths,  under  vvliich  he 

folds  his  wings ;  a  heavy  mallet. 
Beetlebrowed,  beet'tl-broud,  a.  362.     Having 

prominent  brows. 
Beetleheaded,  bee'tl-h^d-^d,  a.  Loggerheaded, 

having  a  stupid  head. 
Beetlestock,  betytl-St&k,  s.      Tlie  handle  of  a 

beetle. 
Beetrave,  b^et'rave,  ^ 

Beet-radish,  be^t'r^d-isb,  \ 
Beeves,  be^vz,  .9.     Black  cattle,  oxen. 
To  Befall,  be-fawl',  v.  n.     To  happen  to ;  to 

come  to  pass. 
To  Befit,  be-f It',  v.  a.  To  suit,  to  be  suitable  to. 
To  Befool,  be-f661',  v.  a.  To  infatuate,  to  fool. 
Before,  be-fore',  prep.    Further  onward  in  place  ; 

in  the  front  of,  not  behind ;  iu  the  presence  of ;  under 

the  cognizance  of;  preceding  in  time;  in  preference 

to  ;  prior  to  ;  superior  to. 
Before,    be-fore',   ad.      Sooner  than ;   earlier  in 

time;  in  time  past;  in  some  time  lately  pa.st;   pre. 

viously  to  ;  to  this  time,  hitherto  :  further  onward  in 

place. 
Beforehand,  b^-fore'h;\nd,  ad.     In  a  state  of 

anticipation  or  pre-occupation  ;  previously,  by  way  of 
preparation  ;  in  a  state  of  accumulation,  or  so  as  that 
more  has  been  received  than  expended  ;  at  first,  be- 
fore any  thing  is  done. 

Beforetime,  be-fore'time,  ad.     Formerly. 

To  Befortune,  be-for'tsLiine,  v.  n.  461.  To 
betide. 

To  Befoul,  b^-foul',  v.  a.  To  make  foul,  to  soil. 
To  Befriend,  be-frend',  v.  a.  To  favour  ;  to  bo 
kind  to. 

To  Befringe,  bd-frlnje',  v.  a.     To  decorate  as 

with  fringes. 
To  Beg,  beg,  v.  .n.      To  live  upon  alms. 
To  Beg,  beg,  v.  a.     To  ask,  to  seek  by  petition  , 

to  take  any  tiling  for  granted. 
To  Beget,  be-get',  v.  a.  To  generate,  to  procreate ; 

to  produce,  as  effects  ;  to  produce,  as  accidents. 
Begetter,  be-get'tur,  s.  98.    He  that  procreates 

or  begets. 
Beggar,  b^'gur,  s.  418.     One  who  lives  upon 

alms  :  a  petitioner ;  one  who  assumes  what  he  does 

not  prove. 
To  Beggar,  b^g'gur,  v.  a.   To  reduce  to  beggai-y, 

to  impoverish  ;  to  deprive  ;  to  exliaust 
Beggarliness,  b^g'gtir-le-nes,  s.     Tlic  ttate  of 

being  beggarly. 
Beggarly,    beg'g&r-le,    a.      Mean,    poor,    indi- 
gent- 
Beggary,  b^g'gur-^,  s.     indigence. 
To  Begin,  be-glll',  v.  n.   To  enter  upon  something 

new ;  to  commence  any  action  or  state  ;  to  enter  upon 

existence  ;  to  have  its  original ;  to  take  rise ;  to  come 

into  act. 
To  Begin,  be-g!n',  v.  a.  To  do  the  first  act  of  any 

thing ;  to  trace  from  any  thing  as  the  first  ground ;  to 

begin  with,  to  enter  upon. 
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Beginner,  b^-gln'n&r,  s.  95.  He  that  gives  the 
first  cause,  or  original,  to  any  thing;  an  unexperienced 
attenipter. 

Beginning,  b^-gin'nlng,  s.  410.  The  first  origi- 
nal or  cause ;  the  eutrance  into  act  or  being ;  the 
state  in  wliicli  any  thing  first  is  ;  the  rudiments,  or 
first  gounds  ;  the  first  part  of  any  thing. 

2o  Begird,  b^g&d',  v.  a.  160.  To  bind  with  a 
girdle ;  to  surround,  to  encircle ;  to  shut  in  with  a 
siege,  to  beleaguer. 

BeglerbEG,  b^g'l^r-b^g,  s.  The  chief  governor 
of  a  province  among  the  Turks. 

To  Begnaw,  b^naw',  v.  a.    To  bite,  to  eat  away. 

Begone,  b^gftn',  interj.      Go  away,  hence,  away. 

Begot,  bi-gSt',  \ 

Begotten,  b^-g6t'tn,  103.  S 
The  part.  pass,  of  the  verb  Beget. 

To  Begrease,  bd-greze',  v.  a.  To  soil,  or  daub 
with  fat  matter. 

To  Begrime,  b^-grime',  v.  a.  To  soil  with  dirt 
deepimpressed. 

To  Beguile,  b^-gulle',  v.  a,  160.  To  impose 
upon,  to  delude ;  to  deceive,  to  evade ;  to  deceive 
pleasingly,  to  amuse. 

Begun,  be-g&n'.      The  part.  pass,  of  Begin. 

Behalf,  b<i-hiP,  s.  78.  403.  Favour,  cause  j 
vindication,  support. 

To  Behave,  be-have',  v.  a.  To  carry,  to  conduct. 

To  Behave,  b^-have',  v.  n.  To  act,  to  conduct 
one's  self. 

Behaviour,  bd-have'y&r,  s.  294.  Manner  of 
behaving  one's  self,  whether  good  or  bad ;  external 
appearance ;  gesture,  manner  of  action ;  elegance  of 
manners,  gracefulness;  conduct,  general  practice, 
course  of  life  ;  To  be  upon  one's  behaviour,  a  familiar 
phrase,  noting  such  a  state  as  requires  great  caution. 

To  Behead,  bd-hM',  v.  a.     To  kill  by  cutting  off 

.    the  head. 

Beheld,  bd-h^d'.      Part.  pass,  from  Behold. 

Behemoth,  b^h^m&th,  s.  The  hippopotamus, 
or  river  horse. 

Behest,  b^h^st',  S.      Command. 

Behind,  behind',  prep. — See  Wind.  At  the  back 
of  another  ;  on  the  back  part  ;  towards  the  back  ;  fol- 
lowing  another;  remaining  after  the  departure  of 
something:  else ;  remaining  after  the  death  of  those 
to  whom  it  belonged;  at  a  distance  from  something 
going  before  ;  inferior  to  another. 

Behind,  behind',  ad.     Backward. 

Behindhand,  be-hind'hilnd,  ad.  In  a  state  in 
which  rents  or  profits  are  anticipated  ;  not  upon  equal 
terms  with  regard  to  forwardness. 

To  Behold,  bd-hold',  v.  a.     To  view,  to  see. 

Behold,  bd-hold',  interj.     See,  lo. 

Beholden,  bd-hol'dn,  part.  a.  103.  Bound  in 
gratitude. 

Beholder,  bd-hol'd&r,  s.     Spectator. 
Beholding,  bd-hol'dlng,  a.  410.     Beholden. 
Beholding,  b^h6I'ding,  part.     From  the  verb 

Behold.     Seeing,  looking  upon. 
Behoof,  b(^-h6oP,  s.      Profit,  advantage. 
To  Behoove,  bd-b66^'',  v.  n.  To  be  fit,  to  be  meet 
Used  only  impersonally  with  it,  as  It  behooves. 
JC5>  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written  behove, 
and  corruptly  pronounced  as  rhyming  with  rove  ;  but  this 
is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  words  of  this  form  ;  which 
preserve  the  same  sound  of  the  vowel,  both  in  the  noun 
and  verb  ;  as  proof,  prove  ;  wife,  wive  j  thief,  thieve,  &c. 
Behooveful,  be-hoove'f'ul,  a.  Useful,  profitable. 
Behoovefully,  bd-hoove'ful-le,  ad.    Profitably, 

usefully. 
To  Behowl,  bd-h6ul',  v.  a.     To  howl  at 
Being,   being,    s.  410.        Existence,  opposed   to 
non-entity  ;  a  particular  state  or  condition ;  tlie  person 
exi.->ting. 
Being,  uiilng,  conj.     since. 
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Be  it  so,  belt-sfi.    A  phrase,  suppose  it  to  bo  so  ; 

let  it  be  so. 
To  Belabour,  b^-laljur,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  thump. 
'  BelaMIE,  b^l'a-me,  s.      A  friend,  an  intimate. 
j  BeLAMOUR,  bel'a-moor,  s.      A  gallant,  consort 
Belated,  bd-la't6d,  a.     Benighted. 
To  Belay,  bd-la',  v.  a.     To  block  up,  to  stop  the 

passage ;  to  place  in  ambush. 
To  Belch,  beish,  v.  n.      To  eject  the  wind  from 

the  stomach  ;  to  issue  out  by  eructation. 
Belch,  b^lsh,  s.  352.      The  action  of  emctation  ; 

a  cant  tenn  for  liquor. 
Beldam,  b^l'dim,  s.  88.      An  old  woman  ;  a  hag. 
To  Beleaguer,  bd-l^g&r,  v.  a.    To  besii-gc,  to 

block  up  a  place. 
Beleaguereb,  be-le'guf.&r,  s.   One  that  besieges 

a  place. 
Belflower,  bel'flou-ur,  s.     A  plant. 
Belfounder,  bdl'foun-idfir,  s.     He  whose  trade 

it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells. 
Belfry,  b^l'frd,  s.      The  place  where  the  bells 

are  rung. 
To  Belie,  bt^-li',  v.  a.      To  counterfeit,  to  feign, 

to  mimick ;  to  give  the  lie  to,  to  charge  with  falsehood  ; 

to  calumniate ;  to  give  a  false  representation  of  any 

thing. 
Belief,    b^ldeP,   S.      Credit  given  to  something 

which  we  know  not  of  ourselves  ;  the  theological  vir. 

tue  of  faith,  or  firm  confidence  of  the  truths  of  religion  ; 

religion,  the  body  of  tenets  held  ;  persuasion,  opinion ; 

the  thing  believed ;  creed,  a  form  containing  tlic  ar. 

tides  of  faith. 
Believable,  bd-le^vi-bl,  a.     Credible. 
To  Believe,  bd-ld<^v',  v.  a.     To  credit  upon  Oie 

authority  of  another ;  to  put  confidence  in  the  veracity 

of  any  one. 
To  Believe,  be-ledv',   v.  n.      To  have  a  firm 

persuasion  of  any  tiling ;  to  exercise  the  theological 

virtue  of  faith. 
Believer,  be-lee'vur,  s.  98.     He  that  believes  or 

gives  credit ;  a  professor  of  Christianity. 
Believingly,    be-ld^ving-ld,   ad.     After  a  be- 

lieving  manner. 
Belike,  bd-like',  ad.      Probably,  likely,  porh.nps  ; 

sometimes  in  a  sense  of  irony. 
Bell,   bell,  s.      A  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast 

metfd,  formed  to  make  a  noise  by  the  act  of  some  in- 
strument striking  against  it  ;  it  is  used  for  any  tiling 

in  the  form  of  a  bell,  as  the  cups  of  flowers. 
Belle,  bell,  s.      a  gay  young  lady. 
Belles  Lettres,  bSl-la't&r,  s.   Polite  literature. 
Belligerous,  bel-lldje'd-r&s,  314.  518.  1  ^ 
Belligerant,  bdl-lid'j&r-Ant,  518.  5    * 

Waging  war. 
Bellipotent,  bel-lip'po-t^nt,  a.  518.      Mighty 

in  war. 
To    Bellow,  bdl'lo,  v.  n.  327.      To  make  a  noise 

as  a  bull ;  to  make  any  violent  outcry;  to  vociferate, 

to  clamour ;  to  roar  as  the  sea  or  the  wind. 
Bellows,  b^l&S,  S.     The  instrument  used  to  blow 

the  fire. 

1X3-  The  last  syllable  of  this  word,  like  that  of  Gallows, 
is  corrupted  beyond  recovery  into  the  sound  of  lus. 
Belluine,  bMlu-ine,  a.  149.      Beastly,  brutal. 
Belly,  h6VU,  s.  182.      That  part  of  the  human 

body  which  reaches/rom  the  breast  to  the  thighs,  con- 
taining the  bowels ;  the  womb  ;   that   part  of  a  man 

which  requires  food ;  that  part  of  any  thing  that  swells 

out  into  a  larger  capacity ;  any  place  in  which  some- 

thing  is  inclosed. 

To  Belly,  belld,  v.  n.   To  hang  out,  to  bulge  out 
Bellyache,  bel'lt^-ake,  s.  355.     The  cholick. 
Bellybound,  bel'le-bound,  a.     Costive. 
Bellyful,  bdlld-ful,  s.     As  much  food  as  filla 

the  belly. 

Bellygod,  bel1e-g6d,  s.  88.  A  glutton. 
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Uelman,  bell'mi\n,  s.  88.  He  wliose  business  It  is 
to  proclaim  any  thing  in  towns,  and  to  gain  attention 
by  ringing  his  opll. 

Belmetal,  bell'met-tl,  s.  405.  The  metal  of 
which  bells  are  made. 

To  Belock,  b^-16k',  v.  a.   To  fasten. 

To  Belong,  be-long',  v.  n.  To  be  the  property 
of;  to  be  the  province  or  business  of;  to  adhere,  or  be 
appendant  to ;  to  have  relation  to  ;  to  be  the  quality  or 
attribute  of. 

Beloved,  bi-lav'ed,  a.  Dear. 

It^  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is  usually  pronoun- 
ced in  three  syllables,  as  a  beloved  son,  and  wheu  a  parti- 
ciple in  two,  as,  he  was  much  beloved. — See  Principles, 
No.  362. 

Below,  be-lo',  prep.  Under  in  place,  not  so  high  ; 
inferior  in  dignity ;  inferior  in  excellence ;  luiworthy 
of,  unbefitting. 

Below,  be-lo',  ad.  In  the  lower  place ;  on  earth, 
m  opposition  to  heaven;  in  hull,  in  the  regions  of  the 
dead. 

7o  Belowt,  b^-lout',  V.  a.  To  treat  with  oppro- 
brious language.  • 

Belswagger,  b^l-svv3g'g&r,  s.   A  whoremaster. 

Belt,  belt,  S.    A  girdle,  a  cincture. 

Belwether,  bell'w^TH-Qr,  s.  A  sheep  which 
leads  the  flock  with  a  bell  on  its  neck ;  hence,  To  bear 
the  bell. 

To  Bemad,  b^-mid',  v.  a.  To  make  mad. 

To  Bejiire,  be-mire',  v.  a.  To  drag,  or  encumber 
in  the  mire. 

To  Bejioan,  b^-mone',  v.  a.  To  lament,  to  be- 
wail. 

Be.MOANER,  b^-nio'nur,  s.  98.    A  lamenter. 

To  Bemoil,  be-moU',  v.  a.  To  bedraggle,  to  be- 
mire. 

To  Bemonster,  be-m6ns'tCir,  v.  a.  To  make 
monstrous. 

BE-MUSED,  be-muzd',  a.  359.  Overcome  with 
musing. 

Ben'CH,  bSnsh,  s,  352.  A  seat ;  a  seat  of  justice; 
the  persons  sitting  upim  a  bench. 

Bencher,  b^n'shor,  s.  98.  Tlie  senior  members 
of  the  society  of  the  inns  of  court. 

To  Bend,  b^nd,  v.  a.  To  make  crooked,  to  crook  ; 
to  direct  to  a  certain  point ;  to  incline,  to  subdue,  to 
make  submissive. 

To  Bend,  bend,  v.  n.  To  be  incurvated ;  to  lean 
or  jut  over  ;  to  be  submissive,  to  bow. 

Bend,  bend,  s.  Flexure,  incurvation  ;  the  crooked 
timbers  which  make  the  ribs  or  sides  of  a  ship. 

Bendable,  ben'di-bl,  a.  405.    That  may  be  bent. 

Bender,  ben'dSr,  s.  98.  The  person  who  bends ; 
the  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is  bent. 

Bendwith,  bend'wi/A,  S.   An  herb. 

Beneaped,  bt^'nept',  a.  352.  A  ship  is  said  to  be 
beneaped,  when  the  water  does  not  flow  high  enough 
to  bring  her  oflfthe  gro\md. 

Beneath,  b^n^THe',  prep.  Under,  lower  in  place, 
lower  in  rank,  excellency,  or  dignity ;  unworthy  of. 

Beneath,  b^-neTHe',  ad.  467.  In  a  lower  place, 
under ;  below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,     i 

Benedict,  bin'd-dikt,  a.  Having  mild  and  salu- 
brious qualities. 

Benediction,  b^n-ne-dik'sh&n,  s.  Blessing,  a 
decretory  pronunciaticm  of  happiness  ;  the  advantage 
conferred  by  blessing;  acknowledgments  for  blessings 
received ;  the  form  of  instituting  an  abbot. 

Benefaction,  ben.e-fak'shan,  s.  The  act  of  con- 
ferring  a  benefit ;  the  benefit  conferred. 

Benefactor,  ben-e-fik't&r,  s.  166.  He  that 
confers  a  benefit. 

Benefactress,   b^n-d-fik'tr^s,   s,     A  woman 

who  confers  a  benefit. 
Benefice,  bdn't^-f  19>  S.  142.  Advantage  conferred 
on  another.    This  word  is  generally  used  for  all  eccle- 
siastical livings. 
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Beneficed,  b^n'^flst,  a.   352.    Possessed  of  s 

benefice. 
Beneficence,  bd-n$f e-s6nse,  s.  Active  goodne^a. 
Beneficent,  b^-net'^-s^nt,  a.  Kind,  doing  good. 
Beneficial,  ben-e-f  Ish'il,  a.  Advantageous,  con- 
ferring benefits,  profitable  ;  helpful,  medicinal. 
Beneficially,  ben-e-flsh'il-ld,   ad.     Advanta- 
geously, helpfully. 
Beneficialness,   ben-^fish'il-nSs,  s.    Usefid 

ness,  profit. 
Beneficiary,  b5n-e-fish'yS-rd,  a.  113.  Holding 

something  in  subordination  to  another. 
Beneficiary,  b^n-e-fish'yi-re,  s.  113.  He  that 

is  in  possession  of  a  benefice. 
Benefit,  bell'e-f  it,  s.     A  kindness,  a  favour  con- 
ferred ;  advantage,  profit,  use. 

g^  Benefit  of  Clergy  in  law  is  a  privilege  formerly 
allowed,  by  virtue  of  w-hich  a  man  convicted  of  felony  or 
manslaughter  was  put  to  read  in  a  Latin  book  of  a  Go- 
tliick  black  character  ;  and  if  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate 
said  Leg-it  ut  Clericus,  i.  e.  he  reads  like  a  clerk,  he  was 
only  burnt  in  the  hand  and  set  free,  otherwise  he  suffer- 
ed death  for  his  crime. 

To  Benefit,  b^n'e-f  It,  v.  a.  To  do  good  to. 
To  Benefit,  b^n'e-f  it,  v.  n.   To  gain  advantage?. 
To  Benet,  bd-n^t',  v.  a.  To  ensnare. 
Benevolence,  be-n^v'v6-ldnse,  s.  Disposition  to 

to  do  good,  kindness;   the  good  done,  the    charity 

given,  a  kind  of  tax. 
Benevolent,   be-n^v'v6-15nt,   a.  Kind,  having 

good- will. 
Benevolentness,  bd-n^v'v6-lent-n&,  s.    The 

same  as  benevolence. 
Bengal,  b^n-gaU',  s.  A  sort  of  thin  slight  stuff. 
Benjamin,  b^n'j^-mln,  s.     The  name  of  a  tree. 
To  Benight,  b^nite',  v.  a.    To  surprise  with 

the  coming  on  of  night ;  to  involve  in  dai'kuess,  to  em. 
barrass  by  want  of  light 

Benign,  be-nine',  a.  385.  Kind,  generous,  liberal, 
wholesome,  not  malignant. 

Benignity,  b(^-n1g'ne-td,  s.  Graciousness,  actual 
kindness ;  salubrity,  wholesome  quality. 

Benignly,  b^-ninele,  ad.  Favoiu-ably,  kindly. 

Benison,  bdn'n<^-zn,  s.  170.  443.  Blessing,  bene- 
diction. 

Bennet,  ben'net,  s.  99.  An  herb. 

Bent,  b^nt,  s.  The  state  of  being  bent ;  degree  of 
flexiu-e ;  declivity ;  utmost  power  ;  application  of  the 
mind ;  inclination,  disposition  towards  something ;  de- 
termination, fixed  purpose ;  turn  of  the  temper  or  dis- 
position ;  tendency,  flexion ;  a  sort  of  grass,  ciUled 
the  bent-grass. 

Bent,  bent,  part,  of  the  verb  To  Bend.  Made 
crooked  ;  directed  to  a  certain  point ;  determined  upon. 

Benting  TiM"'  bi^n'tlng-time,  s.  The  time  when 
pigeons  feed  on  bents  before  peas  are  ripe. 

To  Benumb,  be-ntim',  v.  a.  To  make  torpid,  to 
stupify. — See  To  Numb. 

Benzoin,  b^n-Zoln',  S.  A  medicinal  kind  of  resin, 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  vulgarly  called 
Benjamin. 

To  Bepaint,  bd-pant',  v.  a.  To  cover  with  paint. 

To  Bepinch,  be-pinsh',  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
pinches. 

To  Bequeath,  be-kw^THe',  r.  a.  467.  To 
leave  by  will  to  another. 

Bequest,  b^-kw^st',  s.  334.  414.  Something  left 
by  wiU. 

To  Berattle,  be-ri*il'tl,  v.  a.  To  rattle  off. 

Berberry,  b^r'b^r-re,  s.  555.  A  berry  of  a  sharp 
tast*,  iised  for  pickles. 

To  Bereave,  bd-r^ve',  v.  a.  To  strip  of,  to  de- 
prive of;  to  take  away  from. 

Bereit,  bd-rC'ft',  part.  pass,  of  Bereave. 

BeRGAMOT,  b^r'g^-mot,  S.  A  sort  of  pear,  com. 
monly  called  Burgamot,  and  vulgarly  called  Burga  nee. 
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a  sort  of  essence  or  perfume,  drawn  from  a  frtiit  pro- 
duced by  ingrafting  a  lemon  tree  on  a  bergamot  pear 
stock  ;  a  sort  of  snuff. 

To  Bkuhvme,  W-rlnie',  v.  a.  To  celebrate  in 
rhyme  or  verses. 

Berlin,  b^r-lln',  s.  A  coach  of  a  particular  form. 

Behrv,  b^r'r^,  s.    Any  small  fruit  mth  many  seeds. 

To  Beery,  b^r'r^,  v.  n.   To  bear  berries. 

Bertram,  b^r'trim,  s.  88.  Bastard  pellitory. 

Beryi.,  b^r'rll,  s.    A  precious  stone. 

To  Bescreen,  b^-skr^tin',  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to 
conceal. 

To  Beseech,  b^s^etsh',  v.  a.    To  entreat,  to 

supplicate,  to  implore ;  to  beg,  to  ask. 
To  Beseem,  bi-s^«5m',  v.  n.  To  become,  to  be  fit. 
To  Beset,  b^-s5t',  v.  a.    To  besiege,  to  hem  in  ; 

to  embarrass,  to  perplex  ;  to  waylay,  to  surround ;  to 

fall  upon,  to  harass. 
To  Beshrew,  bd-shr36',  v.  a.  To  wish  a  curse 

to ;  to  happen  ill  to. 


Beside,  be-slde',      ) 
s',  V 


ad. 


Besides,  bd-sides',  ^P  ^' 
At  the  side  of  another,  near ;  over  and  above ;  not  ac- 
cording to,  though  not  contrary ;  out  of,  in  a  state  of 
deviation  from. 

Beside,  bd-slde',     7 
Besides,  b^-sldes',  \ 

Over  and  above ;  not  in  this  number,  beyond  this  class. 
To  Besiege,  b^-s^i^e',  v.  a.  To  beleaguer,  to  lay 

siege  to,  to  beset  with  armed  forces. 
Besieger,  b^-s^e'j&r,  s.  98.   One  employed  in  a 

siege. 
To  Beslubbeb,  b4-sl&iyb5r,  v.  a.    To  daub,  to 

smear. 
To  Besmear,  b^-sm^er',  t- .  a.    To  bedaub ;  to 

soil,  to  foul. 
To  Besmirch,  b^mSrtsh',  v  a.  To  soil,  to  dis- 
colour. 
To  Besmoke,  be-smike',  v.  a.    To  foul   with 

smoke ;  to  harden  or  dry  in  smoke. 
To  Besmut,  bi-sm&t',  v.    a.     To  blacken  with 

smoke  or  soot. 
Besom,  b^z&m,  s.    An  instrument  to  sweep  with. 
To  Besort,  b^-sort',  v.  a.   To  suit,  to  fit 
Besort,  b^-s6rt',  S.   Company,  attendance,  train. 
To  Besot,  b^-s&t',  v.  a.  To  infatuate,  to  stupify  j 

to  make  to  dote. 
Besought,   b^-saw-t',  part.  pass,    of  Beseech; 

which  see. 

To  Bespangle,  bd-sping'gl,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with 

spangles,  to  besprinkle  with  something  shining. 

To  Bespatter,  be-sp^t'tur,  v.  a.  To  spot  or 
sprinkle  with  dirt  or  water. 

To  Bespawl,  bd-spawl',  v.  a.  To  daub  with 
spittle. 

To  Bespeak,  b^-spe^k',  v.  a.  To  order  or  en- 
treat any  thing  beforehand ;  to  make  way  by  a  pre- 
vious apology ;  to  forebode  ;  to  speak  to,  to  address ; 
to  betoken,  to  show. 

Bespeaker,  b^p^eTcur,  s.  He  that  bespeaks  any 
thing. 

To  Bespeckle,  b^-sp^k'kl,  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
speckles  or  spots. 

To  Bespew,  b^spi',  V.  a.  To  daub  with  spew  or 
vomit 

To  BespiCE,  b^-splce',  v.  a.  To  season  with  spices. 

To  Bespit,  b^-splt',  v.  a.  To  daub  with  spittle. 

To  BespoT,  b^-sp6t',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  spots. 

To  Bespread,  be-spr^d',  v.  a.   To  spread  over. 

To  Besprinkle,  be-spiink'kl,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle 
over. 

To  BesputteR,  b^-spfit't&r,  D.  <l.   To  sputter  over 

■   something,  to  daub  any  thing  by  sputtering. 

Best,  bfet,  a.  Most  good. 

Best,  b&t,  ad.  in  tlie  highest  degree  of  goodnes?, 
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To  Bestain,  be-stane',  v.  a.  To  mark  with  stains, 

to  spot 
To  Bestead,  bd-st5d',  i;.  a.   To  profit ;  to  treat, 

to  accommodate. 
Bestial,  b(5s't.shd-51,   a.   '^G^.    Belonging  to   a 

beast ;  brutal,  camaL 

JC^  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pronounced 
with  the  e  long,  as  if  written  beaitial,  whereas  it  comes 
directly  from  the  French  bestial ;  and  ought  to  be  pro. 
Dounced  as  if  written  best-yal,  27^. 

'  "  A  hare,  who  In  a  civil  way. 

Complied  with  every  thiner.  like  Gay, 

Was  kncwn  to  all  the  bettial  train 

That  haunt  the  wootU  or  scour  tiie  plain.** — Gay, 

Bestiality,  b5s-tsh^-ai'«^-t^,  s.   The  quality  of 

beasts. 
Bestially,  bes'tsh^-ai-l<^,  ad.  Brutally. 
To  Bestick,   b^tlk',  v.   a.    To  stick  over  with 

any  thing. 
To  Bestir,  b^st&r',  v.  a.  109.  To  put  into  ^-igor- 

ous  action. 
To  Bestow,   b^to',  v.   a.     To    give,    to    confer 

upon;  to  give  as  charity  ;  to  give  in  marriage ;  t4>gife 

as  a  present ;  to  apply ;  to  lay  out  upon ;  to  lay  up,  t » 

stow,  to  place. 
Bestower,  b^-stc/fir,  s.  98.    Giver,  disposer. 
Bestraught,  b^-Striwt',  part.    Distracted,  mad. 
To  Bestrew,  b^-Str<y,  i;.  a.   To  sprinkle  over.— 

See  Strew. 
To  Bestride,  be-strlde',  v.  a.  To  stride  over  any 

thing ;  to  have  any  thing  between  one's  legs ;  to  step 

over. 
To  BestUD,  b(^-St&d',  V,  a.   To  adorn  with  studs. 
Bet,  b^t,  s.    A  wager. 

To  Bet,  b^t,  v.  a.   To  wager,  to  stake  at  a  wager. 
To  Betake,  b^-take',  v.  a.  To  take,  to  seize  ;  to 

have  recourse  to. 
To  Bethink,  b^-<Mnk',  v.  a.  To  recall  to  reflec- 
tion. 
To  Bethral,  bd-Z/jrall',  v.  a.  406.    To  enslave, 

to  conquer. 
To  Bethump,  b^-/Aump',  v.  a.  To  beat 
To  Betide,  be-tide',  v.  n.    To  happen  to,  to  be- 

fall ;  to  come  to  pass,  to  fall  out 
Betime,  bt^-tlme',    >     , 
Betimes,  b^-timz',  J  "  ' 

Seasonably ;  early  j  soon,  before  long  time  has  passed ; 

early  in  the  day. 
To  Betoken,  b^-to'kn,  v.  a.  To  signify,  to  mark, 

to  represent ;  to  foreshow,  to  presignify. 
Betony,  b^t'tA-n^,  s.  A  plant 
Betook,  b^-t66k',  irreg.  pret.  from  Betake. 
To  BetoSS,  b^-tfts',  I',  a.   To  disturb,  to  agitate. 
To  Betray,  b^-tra',  v.  a.   To  give  into  the  hands 

of  enemies;  to  discover  tliat  which  has  been  intrusted 

to  secrecy  ;  to  make  liable  to  something  inconvenient ; 

to  show,  to  discover. 
Betrayer,  b^-tra'ur,  S.    He  that  betrays,  a  traitor. 
To  BetRIM,  b^-trlm',  v.  a.     To  deck,  to  dress,  to 

grace. 
To  Betroth,  b^-tr6/^,  v.  a.  To  contract  to  any 

one,  to  affiance  ;  to  nominate  to  a  bishoprick. 
To  Betrust,  b^-tr&st',  t^.  a.    To  intrust,  to  put 

inlo  the  power  of  another. 
Better,  b5t't&r,   a.  98.     Having  good  qualities  in 

a  greater  degree  than  something  else. 
Better,  bdt't&r,  ad.    Well  in  a  greater  degree. 
To  Better,  bet't&r,  v.  a.   To  improve,  to  melior- 
ate ;  to  surpass,  to  exceed,  to  advance. 
Better,  bet't&r,  s.    Superior  in  goodness. 
Bettor,  b^t'tir,  s.  166.    One  that  lays  bets  or 

wagers. 
Betty,  b^t't^,  S.     An    instrument    to  break  open 

doors. 
Between,  b^-tvv^^n',  prep.     In  ^he  intermediate 

space ;  from  ime  to  another ;   belonging  to  two  in 
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"artnership ;  bearin!»-  relation  to  two ;  in  Bcparation 

<'>f  one  from  the  otiier. 
Betwixt,  be_tvvikst',  prep.     Betweea 
Bevel,  ^  ^^^^,, 


s.  99. 


Bevil, 

In  masonry  and  joinery,  a  kind  of  square,  one  leg  of 
which  is  frequently  crooked. 

Beverage,  bev'&r-idje,  s.  90.  555.  Drink,  li- 
quor to  be  drunk. 

Be\T,  b^v'^,  S.  A  flock  of  birds  j  a  company,  an 
assembly. 

To  BewaiI.,  be-wale',  ».  a.  To  bemoan,  to  lament. 

To  Beware,  b^-vvare',  »:.  n.  To  regard  with 
caution,  to  be  suspicious  of  danger  from. 

To  Beweep,  be-W^dp',  v.  a.   To  weep  over  or  upon. 

To  BeweT,  b<^-W^t',  V.  a.      To  wet,  to  moisten. 

To  Bewilder,  b<^-»vll'd5r,  r-  a.  515.  To  lose 
in  pathless  places,  to  puzzle. 

To  Bewitch,  bi-witsb',  v.  a.  To  injure  by  witch- 
craft ;  to  charm,  to  please. 

BeWITCHERY,  be-VVltsh'&r.re,  S.  555.  Fascina- 
tion, charm. 

Bewitchment,  b^wltsh'ment,  s.     Fascination. 

To  Bewray,  b^-ra',  v.  a.  427.  To  betray,  to 
discover  perfidiously  ;  to  show,  to  make  visible. 

BewraYER,  be-ra'ur,  s.      Betrayer,  discoverer. 

Bey,  ba,  s.  (From  the  Turkish.)  A  goverilor  of  a 
province,  a  viceroy. 

BevoN'D,  b^-y5nd',  prep.  Before,  at  a  distance  not 
reached  ;  on  the  farther  side  of;  farther  onward  than ; 
past,  out  of  the  reach  of ;  above,  exceeding  to  a  greater 
degree  than ;  above  in  excellence ;  remote  from,  not 
within  the  sphere  of;  To  po  beyond,  is  to  deceive. 
Jjr»  There  is  a  pronunciation  of  tliis  word  so  obviously 

MTong  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice ;  and  that  is  sound. 

ing  the  o  like  a,  as  if  the  word  were  written  bet/and.  Ab- 
surd and  corrupt  as  this  pronunciation  is,  too  many  of 

the  people  of  London,  and  those  not  entirely  luicducated, 

are  gitilty  of  it. 

Bezoar,  bt^zAre,  S.  A  medicinal  stont,  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  an  antidote,  brought  from  the  East 
Indies. 

BezoaRDICK,  b^Z- i-Ar'-dlk,  a.  Compounded  with 
bezoar. 

Biangulated,  bi-ang'gu-la-t^d,    )  ^^ 

Biangulous,  bi-Sng'gii-lus,  116,^ 
Ha\'ing  two  corners  or  angles. 

Bias,  bl'Ss,  s.  88.  The  weight  lodged  on  one  side 
of  a  bowl,  which  ttu-ns  it  from  the  straight  line  ;  any 
thing  whic^h  turns  a  man  to  a  particular  course  ;  pro- 
pension,  inclination. 

To  Bias,  bi'Js,  v.   a.      To  incline  to  some  side. 

Bib,  bib,  s.  A  small  piece  of  linen  put  upon  the 
breasts  of  children,  over  their  clothes. 

BiBAClous,  bi-ba'shiis,  a.  118.      Much  addicted 
to  drinking, 
ftj-  Perhaps  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  may  be  con- 

ticlered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  117. 

Bibber,  bliybur,  s.  98.     A  tippler. 

Bible,  bi'bl,  S.  405.  The  sacred  volume,  in  wliich 
are  contained  the  revelations  of  God. 

Bibliographer,  blb-le-6g'gri-fiir,  s.  A  tran- 
scriber. 

BiBLiOTHECAL,  blb-le-&<A'd-kJl,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  library. 

Bibulous,  blb'-i-lus,  a,  314<.  That  has  the 
quality  of  drinking  moisture. 

Bicapsular,  bi-kap'shii-lar,  a.  118.  552.  A 
plant  whose  seed-pouch  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Bice,  bise,  S.      A  colour  for  painting. 

Bicipital,  bi-slp'e-tAl,  118, 
Biciprrous,  bi-sip'e-t&s, 
heads  ;  it  is  applied  to  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 

To  Bicker,  bik'-kur,  i;.  n.  98.  To  skirmish,  to 
(iglit  off  and  on  ;  to  quiver,  to  play  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

HiCKEREB,  blk'&r-&r,  S.  555.      A  skirmisher. 
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Having  two  horns. 
1.     118.      Having 
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PiCKERN,  blklcarn,  s.  98.  418.  An  iron  endiiijf 
m  a  point. 

BicoRN'E,  bl'korn,  118,  ? 

BicoRNous,  bi-kor'nus,  |  "' 

BicoRPORAL,    bi-kor'po-ral, 
two  bodies. 

To  Bid,  bid,  v.  a.  To  desire,  to  a.sk  ;  to  command, 
to  order ;  to  offer,  to  propose  :  to  pronounce,  to  de- 
clare ;  to  denounce. 

Bidden,  bid'dn,  part.  pass.  103.  Invited;  com. 
manded. 

Bidder,  bid'dur,  s.  98.  One  who  offers  or  pro. 
poses  a  price. 

Bidding,  bid'ding,  s.  410.     Command,  order. 

To  Bide,  bide,  v.  a.      To  endure,  to  suffer. 

To  Bide,  bide,  t'.  n.  To  dwell,  to  lire,  to  inhabit ; 
to  remain  in  a  place. 

BiDENTAL,  bi-d^n'til,  a.  118.    Having  two  teetli. 

Biding,  bi'dlng,  s.  410.      Residence,  habitation. 

Biennial,  bl-en'n^al,  a.  116.  Of  the  con- 
tinuance of  two  years. 

Bier,  beer,  s.  275.  A  carriage  on  which  the  dead 
are  carried  to  the  grave. 

BiESTiNGS,  bees'tlngz,  s.  275.  The  fii-st  milk 
given  by  a  cow  after  calving. 

Bifarious,  bi-fa're-&s,  a.     Two-fold. 

BiFEROUS,  biPfe-riis,  a.  503.   Bearing  fruit  twice 
a  year. 
It^  We  see  that  the  antepenultimate  accent  on  this 

word,  as  well  as  on  Bigamy,  and  some  others,  has  tlie 

power  of  shortening  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable,  535. 

Bifid,  blTid,  118,  ) 

Bifidated,  blPfe-da-ted,  503.  535.  5  "' 

Opening  with  a  cleft. 
Bifold,  bi'fold,  a.      Two-fold,  double. 
Biforjied,    bl'formd,    a.    362.      Compounded  of 

two  forms. 
Bifurcated,  bi-fur^a-t5d,    a.    118.     Shooting 

out  into  two  heads. 
Bifurcation,  bl-f&r-ka'sh&n,  s.     Division  into 

two. 
Big,  big,  a.       Great  in  bulk,  large ;  teeming,  preg. 

nant ;  full  of  something ;  distended,  swoln  ;  great  in 

air  and  mien,  proud ;  great  in  spirit,  brave. 
Bigamist,  blg'gi-mlst,  s.    One  that  has  committed 

bigamy. 
Bigajiy,  blg'-ga-me,  s.  535.  503 

having  two  wives  at  once. 
Bigbellied,  blg^^I-lld,  a.  282. 
Biggin,  big'gln,  s.     A  child's  cap. 
BiGLY,  blgl^,  ad.      Tumidly,  haughtily. 
Bigness,  blg'nes,  s.      Greatness  of  quantity  ;  size, 

whether  greater  „.  smaller. 
Bigot,  blg'g&t,  s.  166.    A  man  devoted  to  a  certain 

party. 
Bigoted,  blg'gut-^d,   a,      BUndlv  prepossessed  in 

favour  of  something. 

•JC^-  From  what  oddity  I  know  not,  this  word  is  fre. 
quently  pronoimced  as  if  accented  on  the  lastsyllahle  but 
one,  and  is  generally  found  written  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
so  pronounced,  the  t  being  doubled,  as  is  usual  when  a 
participle  is  formed  from  a  verb  that  has  its  accent  on 
the  last  syllable.  Dr  Johnson,  indeed,  has  very  judi- 
ciouslyset  both  orthography  and  pronunciation  to  rights, 
and  spells  the  word  with  one  t,  though  he  finds  it  with 
two  in  the  quotations  he  gives  us  from  Garth  and  Swift. 
That  the  former  thought  it  might  be  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  highly  presumable 
from  the  use  he  makes  of  it,  where  he  says. 


For  if  we  do  not  lay  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable 
here,  the  verse  will  be  unpardonably  rugged.  This  mis- 
take must  certainly  take  its  rise  from  supposing  a  verb 
which  does  not  exist,  namely,  as  bigot ;  but  as  this  word 
is  derived  from  a  substantive,  it  ought  to  have  the  same 
accent ;  thus,  though  the  words  ballot  and  billet  are  verbs 
as  well  as  nouns,  yet  as  they  have  tlie  accent  on  the  first 
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with  t«'o  tubes,  as  that  a  distant  object  may  be  seen 

with  both  eyes. 

DCj-  I'he  same  reason  appears  for  pronouncing'  tlie  «' 
in  tlie  first  syllable  of  this  « ord  short  as  in  Bigmny,  o35. 
Binocular,    bl-ii6k'u4ar,    a,    1 18.    88.    98. 

Having  two  eyes. 
Biographer,  bl-og'griV-f&r,  s.   116.     A  writer 

of  lives. 
Biography,  bl-5g'gri-fe,  116.  518.    An  histori. 

ral  account  of  the  lives  of  particular  men. 
BipAROUS,   bijVpa-rfiS,  a.    503.     Bringing  forth 

two  at  a  birth. 

IX5-  This  word  and  Bipedal  have  the  i  long  in  Dr  Ash 
and  Mr  Sheridan  ;  but  Mr  l*erry  makes  the  i  In  the  first 
long,  and  in  the  last  short:  analogy,  however,  seems 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  sound  I  have  given  it.  For 
though  the  penultimate  accent  has  a  tendency  to  length. 
en  the  vowel  when  followed  by  a  single  cons<mant,  as 
in  biped,  tripod,  Sfc.  the  antepenultimate  accent  hiis  a 
greater  tendency  to  shorten  the  vowel  it  falls  upon. — 
See  Bigamy  and  Tripod,  503. 

Bipartite,  bip'pir-tlte,   a.  155.     Having  two 

correspondent  parts. 

ECS"  Every  othoepist  has  the  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  but  Entick,  who  places  it  on  the  second ; 
but  a  considerable  ditterenco  is  found  in  the  quantity  of 
the  first  and  last  i.  Sheridan  and  Scott  have  thmn  both 
long.  Nares  the  last  long.  Perry  both  short,  and  Bu- 
chanan and  W.  Johnston  as  I  have  marked  them.  The 
varieties  of  quantity  on  this  word  are  the  more  surprising, 
as  all  these  writers  that  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels 
make  the  first  i  in  tripartite  short,  and  the  last  long ; 
and  this  uniformity  in  the  pronunciation  of  one  wori 
ought  to  have  led  them  to  the  same  pronunciation  of  the 
other,  so  perfectly  similar.  The  sliortcning  power  of 
the  antepenultimate  accent  is  evident  in  both,  503. 
BiPARTITION,  bi-pir-tish'an,  s.  The  act  of  divid- 
ing into  two. 
Biped,  bi'jied,  s.  118.  An  animal  with  two  feet. 
Bipedal,  blp'pe-dil,  a.  503.   Two  feet  in  length. 

See  Biparotts. 
BiPENNATED,    bl-p^n'ni-t^d,    a.    118.      Having 

two  wings. 
BiPETALOUS,    bl-pSt'til-lus,   a.    118.      Consisting 

of  two  flow-er-leaves. 
BiQUADRATE,  bl-qw^'drate,  91.  } 

BiQUADRATICK,  bl-qwa-dvitlk,    \  '** 

The  fourth  power  arising  from  the  multiplication  of 

a  square  by  itself. 
Birch,  burtsh,  s.  108.     A  tree. 
Birchen,  bur'tshn,  a.  103.  4^.5-    Made  of  birch. 

DO  An  Englishman  may  blush  at  this  cluster  of  con. 
sonants  for  a  syllable  ;  and  yet  this  is  unquestionably  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  the  word  ;  and  that  our  language 
is  full  of  these  syllables  without  vowels. — See  Principles, 
No,  103.  405. 
Bird,    burd,    s.     108.      A    general  term  for  the 

feathered  kind,  a  fowl. 
To  Bird,  b&rd,  v.  n.     To  catch  birds. 
BiRDBOLT,  bCird'bolt,  S.      A  small  arrow. 
BiRDCATCilER,  bfirdliatsh-ur,  S.   89.      One  that 

makes  it  his  employment  to  take  birds. 
Birder,  b&rd'ar,  s.  98.     A  birdcatcher. 
BiRDiNGPiECE,   b&rd'ing-peese,    s.      A   gun   to 

shoot  birds  with. 
Birdlime,  burd'lime,  s,     A  glutinous  substance 

spread  upon  twigs,  by  which  the  birds  that  light  upon 

them  are  entangled. 
Birdman,  biird'mAn,  s.  88.    A  birdcatcher. 
BiRDSEYE,  burdz'l, 
BiRDSFOOT,  buidz'fu 
BiRDSNEST,  burdz'n^st,  s.    An  herb. 
BiRDSNEST,  b&rdz'nCst,  s.   The  place  where  a  bird 

lays  her  eggs  and  hatches  her  young. 
BiRDSTONGUE,  burdz'tulig,  s.     An  herb.      [kind. 
BiRGANDER,  b^r'gln-dur,  S.     A  fow'  of  the  goose 
Birth,  h&rth,  S.  108.   Tlie  act  of  coming  into  life ; 

extraction,  lineage ;  rank  which  is  inherited  by  de. 

scent ;  the  condition  in  which  any  man  is  boru;  thing 

born ;  the  act  of  bringing  forth.  ^ 


syllable,  the  participial  adjectives  derived  from  them 
have  only  one  f,  ana  both  are  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable,  as  balloted,  billeted.  Bigoted 
therefore  ought  to  have  but  one  t,  and  to  preserve  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Bigotry,  big'gfit-trci,  s.  555.       Blind  zeal,  pre- 
judice ;  the  practice  of  a  bigot. 
BlGSH'OLN,  big'swolll,  a.      Turgid. 
BiLANDER,  bll'an-d&r,  S.    503.      A  small  vessel 

used  for  the  carriage  of  goods. 
BlLRERRY,  bil'ber-le,  s.     Wliortleberry. 
Bilbo,  hil'bA,  S.      A  rapier,  a  sword. 

Bilboes,  bil'boze,  s.  296.   A  sort  of  stocks. 

Bile,  bile,  S.    A  thick,  yellow,  bitter  liquor,  sepa- 
rated in  the  liver,  collected  in  the  gall  bladder,  and 

discharged  by  the  common  duct 
Bile,  bile,  s.    a  sore  angry  swelling.     Improperly 

Boil. 
To  Bilge,  bilje,  v.  n.  7'k  To  spring  a  leak. 
Biliary,  bll'yLre,  a.  113.    Belonging  to  the  bile. 
BiLINGSGATE,  bMingZ-gate,    S.      Ribaldry,  foul 

language. 
BiLiNGUOUS,  bi-llng'gwas,  a.  118.     Having  two 

tongues. 
Bilious,  bll'y&s,  a.  113.     Consisting  of  bile. 
3o  Bilk,  bilk,  v.  a.      To  cheat,  to  defraud. 
Bill,  bill,  S.      The  beak  of  a  fowl 
Bill,  bill,  s.  A  kind  of  hatchet  with  a  hooked  point. 
Bill,  bill,  S,      A  written  paper  of  any  kind  ;   an 

account  of  money  ;  a  law  presented  to  the  parliament ; 

a  physician's  prescription  j  an  advertisement. 
To  Bill,  bill,  v.  n.   To  caress,  as  doves  by  joining 

bills. 
To  Bill,  bin,  U.  a.  To  publish  by  an  advertisement 
Billet,  bll'llt,  s.  99.  4.72.  481.     A  small  paper, 

a  note  ;  billet-doux,  or  a  soft  billet,  a  love  letter. 
Billet,  bll'lit,  s.  99.   A  small  log  of  wood  for  the 

chimney. 
Billiards,  bil'y&rdz,  s.  113.     A  kind  of  play. 

tjf^-  Mr  Nares  has  very  judiiiously  (orrccted  a  false 
etymology  of  Dr  Johnson  in  tliis  woid,  which  might 
eventually  lead  to  a  false  pronunciation.  Ur  Johnson 
derives  it  from  ball  and  yard,  or  stick,  to  push  it  with 
So  Spencer — 

"  With  dice,  with  cards,  with  balliardi  far  iinfit, 
**  With  shu'tle-couks,  uiiseeming  manly  wit." 

Spencer,  says  Mr  Nares,  was  probably  misled,  as  well 
as  tlie  Lexicographer,  by  a  talse  notion  of  the  etymolo- 
gy.    The  word,  as  well  as  the  game,  is  French,  billiard; 
and  made  by  the  addition  of  a  common  termination, 
from  bille,  the  term  for  the  ball  used  in  playing. 
Billow,  bll'lo,  S.     A  wave  swollen. 
Billowy,  bU'16-e,  a.     Swelling,  tiu-gid. 
Bl  X,  bin ,  s.  A  place  where  bread  or  wine  is  rcposited. 
To  Billet,    bll'llt,    v.    a.      To    direct    a  soldier 

where  he  is  to  lodge  ;  to  quarter  soldiers. 
Binary,  bi'nu-re,  a.  118.     Two,  double. 
To  Bind,  bind,  v.  a.      To  confine  with  bonds,  to 

enchain ;  to  gird,  to  enwrap ;  to  fasten  to  any  thing ; 

to  fasten  together ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  dressings ; 

to  compel,  to  constrain  ;  to  oblige  by  stipulation ;  tr) 

confine,  to  hinder ;  to  make  costive  ;  to  restrain ;  To 

bind  to,  to  oblige  to  serve  some  one  j  To  bind  over,  to 

oblige  to  make  appearance. 
To  Bind,  bind,  v.  n.    To  contract,  to  grow  stiff; 

to  be  obligatory. 
Binder,  bind'&r,  s.  98.    A  man  whose  trade  it  is 

to  bind  books  :  a  man  that  bfnds  sheaves  ;  a  fillet,  a 

shred  cut  to  bind  with. 
Binding,  blnd'lng,  s.  410.     A  bandage. 
Bindweed,  bind'wied,  s.    A  plant. 
Binnacle,  bln'i-kl,  s.  405.    A  sea  term,  meaning 

the  compass  box. 

ij^-j.  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson ;  and  Dr  Ash  and 
Mr  Smith,  who  have  it,  pronounce  the  i  in  the  first  syl- 
lable short  It  is  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Bittacle. 

BiNOCLE,  bin'n6-kl,  s.  405.    A  telescope  fitted  so 
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Birthday,  bcr/A'da,  s. 

one  is  boru, 

BlETHDOil,  b^r//i'dum,  s.      Privilege  of  birth. 
BiRTIINIGHT,  bert/i'nlte,  s.      The  night  on  which 

any  one  is  bom. 
Birthplace,  b^r/A'plase,  s.     Place  where  any 

one  is  born. 
Birthright,  hhtJMte,  S.      The  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  which  a  man  is  bom  ;  the  right  of  the  first  born, 
Birthstrangled,    ber<A'string-gld,    a.    359. 

strangled  in  the  birth.. 

DCj-  See  Birchen. 
Birthwort,   h&Tth'whit,  S.    166.      The  name  of 

a  plant 
Biscuit,  blsTclt,    S.    341.      A  kind   of  hard  dry 

bread,  made  to  be  carried  to  sea  ;  a  composition  of  fine 

flnjir,  almonds,  and  sugar. 
To  Bisect,  bl-s^kt',  v.  a.  118.  119.     To  divide 

into  two  parts. 
Bisection,  bl-s^k'shun,  s.  118.     A  geometrical 

t«rm,  signifying  the  division  of  any  quantity  into  two 

equal  parts. 
Bishop,  blsh'&p,  s.  166.      One  of  the  head  order 

of  the  clergy. 
Bishop,  blsh'up,  s.      A  cant  word  for  a  mixture  of 

wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 
Bishoprick,   bish'&p-rik,   s. 

bishop. 

BisiiopwEED,  bish'ap-weed,  s. 

Bisk,  bisk,  s.      Soup,  broth. 

BiS-MUTH,  hiz'muth,  s.  Marcasite,  a  hard,  white, 
brittle,  mineral  substance,  of  a  metalline  nature,  found 
at  Misnia. 

Bissextile,  bis-s^ks'til,  s.  140.     Leap  year. 
{fgr.  Mr  Scott  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 

this  word ;  Dr  Keurick  on  the  first  and  last ;  Mr  She- 
ridan,  Dr  Johnson,  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Ash,  Buchanan, 

Perry,   Kntick,  and  Bailey,  on  the  second ;  Mr  Scott, 

Dr  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  the  last  i  long, 

as  in  tile.    But  as  the  accent  is  on  the  seeond  syllable  by 

so  great  a  majority,  analogy  determines  the  last  t  to  be 

short 

BiSSOV,  bls's&n,  a.  166.      Blind.      Obselete. 

Bistort,  bls'tort,  s.      A  plant  called  snake-weed. 

Bistoury,  bls'tiir-^,  s.  314.  A  surgeon's  instru- 
ment used  in  making  incisions. 

Bit,  bit,  s.  The  iron  part  of  the  bridle  which  is  put 
Into  the  horse's  mouth. 

Bit,  bit,  S.  As  much  meat  as  is  put  into  the  mouth 
at  once ;  a  small  piece  of  any  thing  :  a  Spanish  West 
India  silver  coin,  valued  at  seven-pence  halfpenny. 

7  o  Bit,  bit,  v.  a.      To  put  the  bridle  upon  a  horse. 

Bitch,  bitsh,  s.  The  female  of  the  dog  kind ; 
a  vulgar  name  of  reproach  for  a  woman. 

To  Bite,  bite,  v.  a.  To  crush  or  pierce  with  the 
teeth ;  to  give  pain  by  cold ;  to  hurt  or  pain  with  re- 
proach ;  to  cut,  to  wound  ;  to  make  the  mouth  smart 
with  an  acrid  taste ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Bite,  bite,  S.  The  seizure  of  any  thing  by  the  teeth ; 
the  act  of  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait ;  a  cheat,  a  trick  ; 
a  sharper. 

Biter,  bi't&r,  S.  98.  He  that  bites  ;  a  fish  apt  to 
take  the  bait ;  a  tricker,  a  deceiver. 

BittaCLE,  blt'ta-kl,  s.  405.  A  frame  of  timber 
in  the  steerage,  where  the  compass  is  placed.  More 
commonly  Binnacle. 

Bitter,  bit'tur,  a.  98.  Having  a  hot,  acrid,  biting 
taste,  like  wormwood ;  sharp,  cruel,  severe  ;  calami- 
tous, miserable  ;  reproachful,  satirical ;  unpleasing  or 
liurtfiJ. 

BiTTERGROUND,  blt'tur-ground,  S.     A  plant 
Bitterly,  bit'tur-le,  ad.     with  a  bitter  taste ; 
in  a  biting  manner,  sorrowfully,  calamitously ;  sharply, 
severely. 
Bittern,  bit'turn,  s.  98.     A  bird  with  long  legs, 

which  feeds  upon  fish. 
BirrEKNESS,    blt'tCir-nes,   s.        .A.   bitter   taste  ; 
malice,  grudge,  hatred,  implacability  ;  shiirpness,  se- 
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Terity  of  temper ;   satire,  piquancy,  keenness  of  re- 

proach  ;  sorrow,  vexation,  afUiction. 
Bittersweet,  bit'tfir-swedt,  s.     An  apple  which 

has  a  compounded  taste. 
Bitumen',  be_tu'm^n,  s.  118.  503.     A  fat  unc- 
tuous matter  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  scummed  off  lakes. 

V&  This  word,  from  the  propensity  of  our  language  to 
the  antepenultimate  accent,  is  often  pronounced  with 
the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  written  bil'u-men  ; 
and  this  last  mode  of  sounding  the  word  may  be  consi. 
dered  as  the  most  common,  though  not  the  most  learned 
pronunciation.  For  Dr  Ash  is  the  only  orthoepist  who 
places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  every  one 
who  gives  the  sound  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  except 
Buchanan,  very  improperly  makes  the  i  long,  as  in  idle  ; 
but  if  this  sound  be  long,  it  ought  to  be  slender,  as  in 
the  second  syllable  of  visible,  terrible,  &c.  117.  551. 
BrrUiMINOUS,  b^-tu'm^-nus,  a.  1 18.    Compounded 

of  bitumen. 
Bivalve,  bi'vilv,  a.  118.     Having  two  valves  or 

shutters,  used  of  those  fish  that  have  two  shells,  as 

oysters. 
Bivalvular,  bi-vii'vfi-lar,  a.   Having  two  valves. 
BiXWORT,  biks'w&rt,  S.    An  herb. 

Bizantine,  biz'an-tine,  s.  149.     A  piece  of  gold 

valued  at  fifteen  pounds,  which  the  king  offers  upon 

high  festival  days. 

IXj-  Perry  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  pronounces  the 
last  i  in  this  word  short  :  and  Dr  Johnson  remarks,  that 
the  first  syllable  ought  to  be  spelled  with  i/,  as  the  word 
arises  from  the  custom  established  among  the  Emperors 
of  Constantinople,  anciently  called  Byzantium. 
To  Blab,  blib,   v.   a.      To  tell  what  ought  to  be 

kept  secret 
To  Blab,  blib,  v.  n.   To  tell  tales. 
Blab,  blAb,  s.  A  teii-taie. 
Blabber,  blib-bar,  s.  A  tattler. 
Black,  blak,   a.      Of  the  colour  of  niglU  ;  dark  ; 

cloudy  of  countenance ;  sullen  j  horrible,  wicked  j  dis- 

mal,  mournful. 
Black-BRYONY,  blik'brl'i-n^,  s.      Tlie  name  of 

a  plant 
Black-cattle,  blik'kit'tl,  s.     Oxen,  bulls,  and 

cows. 
Black-guard,  blJg/g^'d,  s.  448.   A  dirty  follow. 

A  low  term. 
Black-lead,  bl^k-l^d',  s.  A  mineral  found  in  the 

lead  mines  much  >ised  for  pencils. 
Black-pudding,   blAk'pud'dlng,   s.     A  kind  of 

food  made  of  blood  and  grain. 
BlacK-ROD,  bltik-rod',  S.      The  usher  belonging  to 

the  order  of  the  garter ;  so  called  from  the  black  rod 

he  carries  in  his  hand.    He  is  usher  of  the  parliament. 
Black,   blak,  s.      A  black  colour  ;   mourning  ;  a 

blackamoor ;  that  part  of  the  eye  which  is  black. 
To  Black,  blik,  v.  a.   To  make  black,  to  blacken. 
BLACKAMOOR,^ik'i-m6re,  S.    A  negro. 

Blackberry,  blSk'b^-r-re,  s.  A  species  of  bram. 

ble  ;  the  fruit  of  it 
Blackbird,  blikliurd,  s.   The  name  of  a  bird. 
7o  Blacken,  bMk'kn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  of  a 

black  colour  ;  to  darken,  to  defame. 
To  Blacken,  blSk'kn,  v.  n.  To  grow  black. 
Blackish,  bliklsh,  a.  Somewhat  black. 
Blackmoor,  blak'more,  s.   A  negro. 
Blackness,  blik'nes,  s.  Black  colour ;  darkness. 
Blacksmith,  blik'sml/A,  s.     A  smith  that  worlca 

in  iron,  so  called  from  being  very  smutty. 
Blacktail,    blak'tale,    S.       The    ruff   or    pope. 

A  small  fish. 
Blackthorn,  blak'/Aorn,  s.  The  sloe. 
Bladder,  blid'dur,  s.  98.     That  vessel  in  the 

body  which  contains  the  urine  ;  a  blister,  a  pustule. 
Bladder-nut,  blad'dur-n&t,  7        ^  pi  mt 

Bladder  Senna,  blid'dur-s^n'i,  S 
Blade,  blade,  S.   The  spire  of  grass,  the  green  shoots 

of  corn. 
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Bf.ADK,  blade,  s.     The  sharp  or  striking  part  of  a 
weapon  or  instrument ;  a  brisk  man,  either  fierce  or 

BladEBONE,    blade'bone,    «.      The    scapula,    or 

scapular  bone. 

DCJ- Probably  corrupted  from  Platebone.  Or.  a//*eTXaT»!. 
B  LADED,  bla'ded,  a.      Having  blades  or  spires. 
BlaIN,  blane,  s.     A  pustule,  a  blister. 
Blameable,  bla'mJ-bl,  a,  405.   Culpable,  faulty. 
Bi-AJfEABLENESS,  bhVmi-bl-n^s,  s.     Fault 
Bl.AMEABLY,  bla'ma-ble,  ad.     Culpably. 
To  Bl.AME,  blame,  v,  a.     To  censure,  to  charge 

with  a  fault. 
Blame,  blame,  S.      Imputation  of  a  fault ;  crime, 

hurt. 
Blameful,  blame'ful,  a.    Criminal,  guilty. 
Blameless,  blaine'l^s,  a.    Guiltless,  innocent. 
Blamelessly,  blame'lfe-l^,  ad.    innocently. 
Blamelessness,  blame'l^S-n&,  s.     Innocence. 
BlaMER,  bla'm&r,  s.  98.     A  censurer. 
Blameworthy,  blame'\v6r-TH^,   a.     Culpable, 

blameable. 
To  Blanch,  blansh,  v.  a.     To  whiten ;  to  strip 

or  peel  such  things  as  have  husks ;  to  obliterate,  to 

pass  over. 
Blancher,  blin'shur,  s.  98.    A  whitener. 
Bland,  blind,  a.     Soft,  mild,  gentle. 
To  Blandish,  blan'dlsh,  v.  a.    To  smooth,  to 

soften. 
Blandishment,  blJn'dlsh-ment,  s.  Act  of  fond- 
ness, expression  of  tenderness  by  gesture;  soft  words, 

kind  speeches ;  kind  treatment. 
Blank,  blangk,  a.    White  j  unwritten  ;  confused ; 

without  rhyme.  ^ 

Blank,  bUngk,  S.    A  void  space  ;  a  lot  by  which 

nothing  is  gained ;  a  paper  unwritten  ;  the  point  to 

which  an  arrow  or  shot  is  directed. 
Blanket,  bl^ngk'lt,  s.   99.     A  woollen  cover, 

soft,  and  loosely  woven ;  a  kind  of  pear. 
To  Blanket,  blangkit,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  a 

blanket ;  to  toss  in  a  blanket 
Blankly,    blangk'le,  ad.      In  a  blank  manner, 

with  paleness,  with  confusion. 
'To  Blaspheme,  blis-fdme',  v.  a.    To  speak  in 

terms  of  impious  irreverence  of  God  ;  to  speak  evil  of. 
•  To  Blaspheme,  blis-f^nie',  v.  n.   To  speak  blas- 
phemy. 
Blasphemer,   blSs-fe'mfir,  s.      A   wTetch  that 

speaks  of  God  in  impious  and  irreverent  terras. 
Blasphemous,  blas'fi4-miis,  a.      Impiously  irre- 
verent with  regard  to  God. 

t)(^  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronoiuiced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  like  blaspheme;  and  as 
the  word  blasphemus  in  Latin  has  the  second  syllable 
long,  and  the  English  word  has  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables, it  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  ae-ceut  on  the  second 
syllable,   as   Sonorous,    Jiitumen.    Acumen,    &c. ;    but 

C lacing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  bhisphemous  is 
y  much  the  most  polite ;   as,   unfortimately  for  the 
other  pronunciation,  though  the  learned  one,  it  has  been 
adopted  by  the  vulgar,  503. 
Blasphemously,  blSs'fd-m&s-ld,  ad.  Impiously, 

with  wicked  iiTeverence. 
Blasphemy,   bliis'f^-me,   s.      Blasphemy  is   an 

ollering  of  some  indignity  unto  God  himself. 
Ih.AST,  bL\st,   S.      A   gust,   or  puff  of   wind  ;   the 
sound  made  by  any  instrument  of  wind  music ;  the 
stroke  of  a  malignant  planet 
To  Blast,  blast,  v.  a.     To  strike  with  some  sud. 
den  plague  ;  to  make  to  wither;  to  injure,  to  invali- 
date  ;  to  confound,  to  strike  with  terror. 
Blastment,  blast'ment,  s.     Sudden  stroke  of  in- 

fpctiou. 
Blatant,  bl;Vt;\ilt,  a.     Bellowing  i>s  a  calf. 
To  Blatter,  bliit'tur,  v.  n.    To  roar. 
Bi.-\Y,  bla,  s.     A  small  whitish  river  fish  ;  a  bleak. 
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Blaze,  blaze,  S.    A  flame,  the  light  of  the  flame  j 

publication ;  a  white  mark  upon  a  horse. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,    v.   n.      To  flame,  to  be  con- 
spicuous. 
To  Blaze,  blaze,  v.   a.     To  publish,    to  make 

knouoi ;  to  blazon  ;  to  inflame,  to  fire. 
Blazer,  bla'ziir,  s.  98.    One  that  spreads  reports. 
To  Blazon,  blA'zn,  v.  a.  170.     To  explain,  iji 

proper   terms,  the  figures   on  ensigns  armorial ;   to 

oeck,  to  embellish  ;  to  display,  to  set  to  show  ;  to  i-e. 

lebrate,  to  set  out ;  to  blaze  about,  to  make  public. 
Blazonry,  bla'zn-re,  s.     The  art  of  blazoning. 
To  Bleach,  ble^tsh,  v.  a.     To  whiten. 
Bleak,  bleke,  a.     Pale ;  cold,  chilL 
Bleak,  bleke,  s.     A  small  river  fish. 
Bleakness,  bl^ke'n^s,  s.    Coldness,  chillness. 
Bleaky,  bl4'k<i,  a.     Bleak,  cold,  chilL 
Blear,  bleer,  a.    Dim  with  rheiun  or  water;  dim, 

obscure  in  general. 
Blearedness,  bl^^r^d-n^s,  s.  365.     The  itate 

of  being  dimmed  witlkrheum. 
To  Bleat,  blete,  v.  ru     To  cry  as  a  sheep. 
Bleat,  blete,  s.      Tlie  cry  of  a  sheep  or  lamb. 
Bleb,  bl^b,  s.     A  blister. 
To  Bleed,  bleM,  v.  n.     To  lose  blood  ;  to  run 

with  blood ;  to  drop  as  blood. 
To  Bleed,  bleed,  v.  a.     To  let  blood. 
'To  Blemish,  blemish,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  any 

deformity ;  to  defame,  to  tarnish,  with  respect  to  re- 

putation. 
Blemish,  blem1.sh,   s.      A  mark  of  deformity,  a 

scar ;  reproach,  disgrace. 
To  Blench,  blOnsh,  v.  n.  352.     To  shrink,  to 

start  back. 
To  Blend,  bl^nd,  v.  a.     To  mingle  together ;  to 

confound ;  to  pollute,  to  spoil. 
Blent,  bl^nt.     The  obsolete  part  of  Slend. 
To  Bless,  bl5s,  v.  a.    To  make  happy,  to  prosper, 

to  wish  happiness  to  another,;  to  praise ;  to  glorify  for 

benefits  received. 
Blessed,  bles's^d,  part.  a.  361.     Happy,  eu- 

joying  heavenly  felicity. 
Blessedly,  bles'sed-le,  ad.     Happily. 
Blessedness,  bles'sed-n^s,  s.  Happiness,  felicity, 

sanctity  ;  heavenly  felicity ;  Divine  favour. 
Blesser,  bl^s'sur,  s.  98.      He  that  blesses. 
Blessing,  bles'slng,  s.   410.      Benediction  ;   the 

means  of  happiness  ;  divine  favour. 
Blest,  blest,  part.  a.  361.     Happy. 
Blew,  blu.      The  pret  of  Blow. 
Blight,  bllte,  S.  393.     Mildew,  any  thing  nipping 

or  blasting. 
To  Blight,  bllte,  v.  a.      To  blast,  to  hinder  from 

fertility. 
Blind,  blind,  «.  Without  sight,  dark  ;  intellectually 

dark  ;  unseen,  private  ;  dark,  obscure. 
To  Blind,  blind,  v.  a.  To  make  blind,  to  darken  ; 

to  obscure  to  the  eye  ;  to  obscure  to  the  understiuidiiig. 
Blind,  blind,  S.      Something  to  hinder  the  sight  ; 

something  to  mislead. 
To  Blindfold,  blind'fold,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from 

seeing  by  blinding  the  eyes. 
Blindfold,   blind'fold,    a.      Having   tlie    eyes 

covered. 
Blindly,  blindle,  ad.   Without  sight ;   implicitly, 

without  examination  ;  without  judgment  or  direction. 
Blindman's  Buff,  blind-minz-bCif,  s.    A  play 

in  which  some  one  is  to  have  his  eyes  covered,  and 

hunt  out  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Blindness,  bllnd'n^s.  s.     Want  of  sight;  ij.no. 

ranee,  intellectual  darkness. 
Blindside,  blind-Side',  S.     Weakness,  foibl«. 
Blinuworm,   bliiid'wi'inn,   s.      A    suiall   viper, 

venomous. 
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To  Bl.INK,  bllngk,  v.  n.  To  wink  ;  to  see  obscurely. 

Ijcy  Tliis  word  lias  been  used  for  some  years,  cliiefly  in 
Parliament,  as  a  verb  active ;  as  when  a  speaker  has 
omitteJ  to  take  notice  of  some  material  point  in  qnes- 
tiiin,  lie  is  said  to  blmk  the  question.  It  wera  to  be 
wished  that  every  word  which  finds  its  way  into  that 
house  nad  as  g-dod  a  title  to  remain  there  as  the  present 
word.  It  combines  in  its  significatioh  an  omission  and 
!in  artful  intention  to  omit ;  and  as  this  cannot  be  so 
handsomely  or  so  comprehensively  expressed  by  any 
otiier  word,  this  word,  in  this  sense,  ought  to  bo  received. 
Bl-INKARD,  bllMgk'urd,  ».  98.      One  that  has  bad 

eyes  ;  something  twinkling. 
Bl.ISS,  b!ls,  s.      The  highest  degree  of  happiness  ; 

the  hiippiiiess  of  blessed  souls  ;  felicity  i;i  gcneml. 
Blissful,  blls'ful,  a.    Kappy  in  the  highest  degree. 
Blissfully,  b1is'ful-le,  ad.     Happily. 
linssFULNESS,  blis'ful.n^s,  S.      Happiness. 
Blister,  blls'tiir,  s.  98.     A  pustule  formed  by 

raiding  the  cuticle  from  the  cutis  ;  any  swelling  made 

by  the  sep;u-ationof  a  film  or  skin  from  the  other  parts. 
To  Blister,  blis'tur,  v,  n.      To  rise  in  blisters. 
To  Blister,  blls'tcir,  v.  a.     To  raise  blisters  by 

some  hurt. 
Blithe,  bliTHe,  a.  467.     Gay,  airy. 
BliTHLY,  bllTIl'lii,  ad.      It  a  blithe  manner. 

IfTj-  These  compounds  of  the  word  b/itke  ought  to  be 
written  with  the  final  e,  as  bUthely,  blithesome,  &c.  for  as 
they  stand  in  Johnson,  the  i  iniglit  be  pronounced  short. 
— See  introduction  to  the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Ortho- 
graphical  Aphorism  the  8th. 
Blithness,  bliTii'n&,  \ 

Blithsomeness,  bliTH'sfim-n^s,  J 

The  quality  of  being  blithe. 
Blithsome,  bllTii'siiin,  a.      Gay,  cheerful. 
To  Bloat,  blote,  v.  a.     To  swell. 
To  Bloat,  blote,  v.  n.     To  grow  turgid. 
Bi.OATEDNESS,      blt/t^d-nSs,      S.        Turgidness  ; 

swelling. 

Bloisber,  blob'b&r,  s.  98.     A  bubble. 
Blobberlip,  blSiybur-llp,  s.   A  thick  Up. 
Bi.obbeulipped,  blob'bur-lipt, 
Bloblipped,  blSbllpt, 

Having  sivetied  or  thick  lips. 
Block,  blik,  s.  A  short  lieavy  piece  of  timber  ;  a 
rough  piece  of  marble  ;  the  vA-ood  on  whicli  hats  are 
formed  ;  the  wood  on  which  criminals  are  beheaded  ; 
an  obstruction,  a  stop ;  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley ;  a 
lilockhead. 

To  Block,  bl6k,  v.  a.  To  shut  up,  to  inclose. 
Block-house,  blok'house,  s.  A  fortress  built  to 

obstruct  or  block  up  a  pass. 
Block-tin,  blok-tlii',  *.  Tin  pore  or  unmixed. 
Blockade,  bluk-kade',  s.   A  siege  carried  on  by 

shutting  up  the  place. 
To  Blockade,  bl6k-kade',  v.  a.  To  shut  up. 
Blockhead,  blokli^d,  s.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt, 

a  man  witliout  parts. 

Blockheaded,  blok-hM'^d,  1        ^,    . ,    ,  ., 
Blockish,  blik'kb,  T'    stupid,  dull. 

Blockishly,  bl6k1sh-l^,  ad.    In  a  stupid  manner. 
Blockishness,  blik1sh-n5s,  s.     stupidity. 
Blood,  blud,  s.  308.    Tlie  red  liquor  that  circulates 

in  the  bodies  of  animals  ;    child  ;    progeny  ;   family, 

kindred;   descent,   lineage;   birth,  Iiiuh  extraction; 

murder,  violent  death  ;  tenyier  of  mind,  state  of  the 

pasFions  ;  hot  spark,  man  of  fire. 
To  Blood,  blad,  v.  a.      To  stain  with  blood  ;   to 

inure  to  blood,  as  a  hound  ;  to  heat,  to  exasperate. 
Bi.ooD-BOLTERED,    bl&d'bol.t&rd,      a.       Blood 

sprinkled. 
Bloodstone,  blud'stine,  s.     The  bloodstone  is 

green,  spotted  with  a  bright  blood-red. 
Blood-thirsty,   blud'MCirs-te,  a.     Desirous  to 

shed  blood. 
Blood-1'lo\ner,  blud'tiou-tir,  s.     A  plant 
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BlOODGUII.TINESS,  bl&d-gllt'^-n^S,  «.       Murder. 

Blood-hound,   blud'hound,  s.     A  hound  that 

follows  by  the  scent. 
Bloodily,  blud'e-l<i,  ad.     Cruelly. 
Bloodiness,  blud'^-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 

bloody. 

Bloodless,  bludles,  a.     Without  blood,  dead ; 

without  slaughter. 
Bloodshed,  blud'shed,  s.     The  crime  of  blood, 

or  murder ;  slaughter. 
Bloodshedder,   blud'sh^d-dur,  S.      Murderer. 
Bloodshot,  blud'shot,  )       .qo 

Bloodshotten,  blud'sh6t-tn,  \  °" 

Filled  mth  blood  bursting  from  its  proper  vessels. 
Bloodsucker,  bliid's&k_ur,  s.     A  leech,  a  fly, 

any  thing  that  sucks  blood ;  a  murderer. 
Bloody',    blM'e,  a.      stained  with  blood;   cruel, 

murderous. 
Blooji,  bloom,  s.      a  blossom  ;   the  state  of  Im- 
maturity. 
To  Bloom,    bloom,    t;.    n.      To  bring  or    yield 

blossoms ;  to  produce,  as  blossoms ;  to  be  in  a  sUite  of 

youth. 
Bloomy,  bloom't^,  a.      Full  of  blooms,  flowery. 

Blossom,    blos'.sum,   s.    166.     The  flower  tliat 

grows  on  any  plant 

lo  Blossom,  blos'sum,  v,  n.  To  put  forth 
blossoms. 

To  Blot,  bl&t,  v.  a.  To  obliterate,  to  make  writing 
invisible  ;  to  efface,  to  erase ;  to  blur ;  to  disgrace,  to 
disfigure ;  to  darken. 

Blot,  bl&t.  s.  An  obliteration  of  something  writ- 
ten ;  a  blur ;  a  spot  in  reputation. 

Blotch,  bl6tsh,  s.  A  spot  or  pustule  upon  the 
skin. 

To  Blote,  blote,  v.  a.  To  smoke,  or  dry  by  the 
smoke. 

Blow,  bl6,  s.  324.  A  stroke ;  the  fatal  stroke  j 
a  single  action,  a  sudden  event;  the  act  of  a  fly,  by 
which  she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh. 

To  Blow,  bl6,  v.  ru  To  move  with  a  current  of 
air  :  This  word  is  used  sometimes  impersonally  witli 
It;  to  pant,  to  puff;  to  breathe  hard ;  to  sound  by 
being  blown  ;  to  play  musically  by  wind  ;  to  bloom  ; 
to  blossom  ;  To  blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect 
To  blow  up,  to  fly  into  the  air  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder. 

o  Blow,  blA,  v,  a.  To  drive  by  the  force  of  the 
wind ;  to  inflame  with  winA  ;  to  swell,  to  puff  into 
size  ;  to  sound  an  instrumentof  wind  musick ;  to  warm 
with  the  breath  ;  to  spread  by  report ;  to  infect  with 
the  eggs  of  flies  ;  To  blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  wind  ; 
To  blow  up,  to  raise  or  swell  with  breatn ;  To  blow  up, 
to  destroy  with  gunpowder ;  To  blow  upon,  to  make 
stale. 

Blowze,  bloial,'  s.  .323.  A  ruddy  fat-faced 
wench  ;  a  female  whose  liair  is  in  disorder. 

Blowzy,  bloiVzt^,  a.      Sun-burnt,  high-coloured. 

Bl.UBBER,  bliib'bfir,  s-  The  part  of  a  whale  that 
cont.iins  the  oil. 

To  Blubber,  blub'bftr,  v.  n.  To  weep  ia  such  a 
manner  as  to  swell  the  cheeks. 

Bludgeon,  bludjun,  s.  259.  A  short  stick,  with 
one  end  loaded. 

Blue,  blfi,  a.  335.  One  of  the  seven  original 
colours. 

Bluebottle,  blu'b5t-tl,  s.  A  flower  of  the  beU 
shape  ;  a  fly  with  a  large  blue  belly. 

BlueLY,  bluli^,  ad.      With  a  blue  colour. 

as-  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  spelling  this  and  si- 
milar words  with  the  silent  e,  and  leaving  it  out  in  dti/a 

and  tmlt/,  which  shows  how  much  our  orthography  still 

wants  regulating,  notwithstanding  the  labour  and  atten. 

tion  of  I5r  Johnson.     My  opinion  is,  that  the  servile  e 

ought  to  be  omitted  in  these  words  ;  for  my  reasons,  I 

must  refer  tlie  inspector  to  the  Introduction  to  the  Kliyin. 

iiig  Dictioii;u"y,  Aphorism  the  Bth. 

BluenesS,  blil'll^S,  S.  The  quality  of  being  blue. 
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Bluff,  bl&f,  a.   Big^,  enrly,  blustering. 

Bluish,  bifa'ish,  a.   Blue  in  a  fmall  degree. 

To  Blunder,  bl&n'd&r,  v.  n.  98.    To  mistake 

^ossly  ;  to  err  very  \videly ;  to  flounder,  to  stumble. 

To  Blunder,  bl&ii'd&r,  v.  cu    To  mix  foolishly, 

or  blindly. 
Blunder,  bl5n'd&r,  s.    A  gross  or  sliameful  mis- 
take. 
Blunderbuss,  blin'd&r-b&s,  s.    A  gun  that  is 

discharged  with  many  ballets. 
Blunderer,  bl&n'd6r-&r,  s.  A  blockhead. 
Blunderhead,  bl&n'dar-hSd,  s.  A  stupid  fellow. 
Blunt,  bl&nt,  a.     Dull  on  the  edge  or. point;  not 
sharp ;  dull  in  understanding,  not  quick ;  rough,  not 
delicate ;  abrupt,  not  elegant. 
To  Blunt,  bl&nt,  v.  a.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point ; 

to  repress  or  weaken  any  appetite. 
Bt.UNTLY,     blCint'It^,     ad.      Without    sharpness ; 

coarsely,  plainly. 
Bl.UNTNESS,  bl&nt'n^s,  s.   Want  of  edge  or  point, 

coarseness,  roughness  of  manners. 
Blur,  blur,  s.   A  blot,  a  stain. 
To  Blur,  bl&r,  v.  a.  To  blot,  to  efface  ;  to  stain. 
To  Blurt,  bl&rt,  v.  a.  To  let  fly  without  thinking. 
To  Blush,  bl&sh,  v.  n.    To  betray  shame  or  con- 
fusion, by  a  red  colour  on  the  cheek ;  to  carry  a  red 
colour. 
Blush,  blasb,  s.   The  colour  en  the  cheeks  ;  a  red 

or  piu^le  colour ;  sudden  appearance. 
Blushv,  blush'e,  a.   Having  the  colour  of  a  bluslL 
To  Bluster,  bl5s't&r,  t7.  n.  To  roar,  as  a  storm  j 

to  bully,  to  puff. 
Bluster,  bl&s'tfir,  s.  Roar,  noise,  tumult ;  boast, 

boisterousness. 
Blusterer,  blus'tur-ur,  s.  A  swaggerer,  a  bully. 
Blustrous,  bl&s'tr&S,  a.   Tumultuous,  noisy. 
Bo,  b6,  int.    A  word  of  terrour. 
Boar,  bore,  S.  295.   The  male  swine. 
Board,  bord,  s.     A  piece  of  wood  of  more  length 
and  breadth  than  thickness ;  a  table,  at  which  a  coun- 
cil or  court  is  held  ;  a  court  of  jurisdiction;  the  deck 
or  floor  of  a  ship. 
T'o  Board,  bord,  v.  a.   To  enter  a  ship  by  force  ; 
to  attack,  or  make  the  first  attempt ;  to  lay  or  pave 
with  boards. 
To  Board,  bord,  v.  n.   To  live  in  a  house  where 

a  certain  rate  isj)aid  for  eating. 
Board-wages,  b6rd-wa'jiz,  s.  99.  Wages  allow- 
ed to  servants  to  keep  themselves  in  victuals. 
Boarder,  boWdir,  s.  One  who  diets  with  another 

at  a  certain  rate. 
JBoarish,  borelsh,  a.  Swinish,  brutal,  cruel 
To  Boast,  bost,  v.   n.     To  display    one's    own 

worth  or  actions. 
To  Boast,   bost,  v.  a.     To  brag  of;   to  magnify, 

to  exalt. 
Boast,  bost,  S.   A  proud  speech,  cause  of  boasting. 
Boaster,  bist'iir,  s.  a  bragger. 
Boastful,  bost'ful,  a.    Ostentatious. 
BOASTINGLY,  b6st'ing-l«^,  ad.   Ostentatiously. 
Boat,  b6te,  s.  295.    A  vessel  to  pass  the  water  in. 
Bo.\TION,  bo-a'shun,  s.    Roar,  noise. 
Boatman,  bite'rain, 
Boatsman,  botes'ma 

He  that  manages  a  boat. 
Boatswain,  bo'sn,  s.   An  officer  on  board  a  ship; 
who  has  charge  of  all  her  rigging,  ropes,  cables,  and 
anchors. 

6^  This  word  is  universally  pronounced  in  common 
conversation  as  it  is  here  mjirked ;  but  in  reading  it 
would  savour  somewhat  of  vxilgarity  to  contract  it  to  a 
eound  so  very  unlike  the  orthography.  It  would  be  ad. 
visable,  therefore,  in  those  who  are  not  of  the  naval  pro. 
fession,  where  it  is  techniciil,  to  pronounce  this  word, 
when  they  read  it,  distinctly  its  it  is  written. 
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To  Boa,  b5b,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  drub  ;  to  cheat, 
to  gain  by  fraud. 

To  Bob,  b6b,  v.  n.   To  play  backward  and  forward. 

Bob,  b6b,  S.  Something  that  hangs  so  as  to  play 
loose ;  the  words  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  stanza ;  a 
blow  ;  a  short  wig. 

Bobbin,  b6b'bin,  s,  A  small  pin  of  wood  with  a 
notch. 

Bobcherry,  b&lytsh^r-r^,  s.  A  play  among  chil. 
dren,  in  which  the  cherry  is  hung  so  as  to  bob  against 
the  mouth. 

Bobtail,  bSl/tale,  s.  Cut  tail. 

Bobtailed,  bSiytald,  a.  359.   Having  a  tail  cut. 

BoBWIG,  bil/wig,  s.    A  short  wig. 

To  Bode,  bode,  v.  a.  To  portend,  to  be  the  omen  of. 

Bodement,  bode'm^nt,  s.   Portent,  omen. 

To  Bodge,  b&dje,  v.  n.  To  boggle. 

Bodice,  bSd'dls,  s.  US.  stays,  a  waistcoat  quilt- 
ed  with  whalebone. 

Bodiless,  b6d'd^-l&,  a.  Incorporeal,  without  a 
body. 

Bodily,  b6d'd^-le,  a.  Corporeal,  containing  body  ; 
relating  to  the  body,  not  the  mind ;  real,  actual. 

Bodily,  b6d'de-le,  ad.    Corporeally. 

Bodkin,  bSd'kin,  s.  An  instrument  with  a  small 
blade  and  sharp  point ;  an  instrument  to  draw  a  thread 
or  ribbon  through  a  loop  ;  an  instrument  to  dress  the 
hair. 

Body,  b5d'de,  s.  The  material  substance  of  an 
animal ;  matter,  opposed  to  spirit ;  a  person  ;  a  human 
being ;  reality,  opposed  to  representation  ;  a  collective 
mass ;  the  main  army,  the  battle  ;  a  corporation  ;  tlie 
outward  condition  ;  the  maiu  part ;  a  pandect,  a  gene- 
ral collection  ;  strength,  as  wine  of  a  good  body. 

Body-clothes,  b6d'd(J-kl6ze,  s.    cioathing  for 

horses  that  are  dieted. 
Bog,  b5g,  s.    a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  morass. 
Bog-trotter,  b6g'tr6t-tur,  s.    One  that  lives  in 

a  boggy  country. 

To  Boggle,  bftg'gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  start,  to  fly 
back ;  to  hesitate. 

BoGGLER,  bSg'gl&T,  s.   A  doubter,  a  timorous  man. 

Boggy,  bSg'ge,  a.  283.    Marshy,  swampy. 

BogHOUSE,  b5g'ho&se,  S.    a  house  ft  oflicc. 

Bohea,  b6-  h^,  s,   A  species  of  tea. 

2b  Boil,  boll,  v.  n.  299.  To  be  agitated  by  heat ; 
to  be  hot,  to  be  fen-ent ;  to  move  like  boiling  water ; 
to  be  in  hot  liquor. 

To  Boil,  b6il,  v.  a.  To  seeth  ;  to  heat  by  putting 
into  boiling  %vater,  to  dress  in  boiling  water. 

Boiler,  boll'&r,  s.  The  person  that  boib  any 
thing ;  the  vessel  in  which  any  tiling  is  boiled. 

Boisterous,  bois't^r-&s,  a.  Violent,  loud,  roar- 
ing, stormy;  turbulent,  furious ;  unwieldy. 

Boisterously,  bols'ter-fis-le,  ad.    Violently,  tu- 

multuously. 

Boisterousness,  boIs'ter-&s-n5s,  s.    Tiunultu- 

ousness,  turbulence. 
BOLARY,  bMi-r^,  a.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of 

bole. 
Bold,   bold,  a.     Daring,  brave,  stout;  executed 

with  spirit ;   confident,   not  scrupulous ;    impudent, 

rude ;  licentious  ;  standing  out  to  tlie  view ;  To  make 

bold,  to  take  freedoms. 
To  BoLDEN,  bold'dn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  bold. 
Boldface,  bold'fase,  S.    impudence,  saucincss. 

Boldfaced,  bold'faste,  a.  impudent. 
Boldly,  boldle,  ad.   in  a  bold  manner. 
Boldness,    bold'n^s,  s.     Courage,  bravery ;    ex. 

emption  from  caution ;  assurance,  impudence. 
Bole,  bole,  S.   The  body  or  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  a  kind 

of  earth ;  a  measure  of  com  contiiining  six  bushels. 
BoLIS,  bo'-lis,  s.   Bolis  is  a  great  fiery  ball,  swift;y 

hun-ied  tiirongh  the  air,  and  generally  drawing  a  tail 

after  it. 
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SoLL,  bole,  s.   406.      A  round  stalk  or  stem. 
Bolster,   bole'st&r,    s.       Somethinjf  laid  in  the 

bed,  to  siipport  the  head;  a  pad,  orouilt;  compress 

for  a  wound. 
To  Bolster,  bole'stur,   v.  a.      To  support  the 

head  with  a  bolster ;  to  afford  a  bed  to  ;  to  hold  wounds 

together  with  a  compress  ;  to  support,  to  maintain. 
Bolt,  bolt,  S.      An  arrow,  a  dart  ;  a  thunderbolt ; 

Bolt  upright,  that  is,  upright  as  an  arrow ;  the  bar  of 

a  door ;  an  iron  to  fasten  the  legs ;  a  spot  or  stain. 
To  Bolt,  bolt,  v.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  a  bolt; 

to  blurt  out ;  to  fetter,  to  shackle ;  to  sift,  or  separate 

with  a  sieve ;  to  examine,  to  try  out ;  to  purify,  or 

purge. 
To   Bolt,  b61t,  v.  n.      To  spring  out  with  speed 

and  suddenness. 
Bolter,  bolt'ir,  s.     A  sieve  to  separate  meal  from 

bran. 
BoLTHEAD,  bolfh^d,    s.        A  long  strait-necked 

glass  vessel,  a  matrass,  or  receiver. 
BoLTiXG-HOUSE,  boltlng-house,  s.     The  place 

where  meal  is  sifted. 

BoLTSPRiT,  or  Bowsprit,  bo'sprlt,   s.     A  mast 
running  out  at  the  head  of  a  ship,  not  standing  ap- 
right,  but  aslope. 
Bolus,  bolcis,    s.     A  medicine  made  up  into  a  soft 

mass  larger  than  pills. 
Bomb,  bum,  s.  165.    A  loud  noise  ;  a  hollow  iron 
ball,  or  sliell,  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  furnished 
with  a  vent  for  a  fusee,  or  wooden  tube,  filled  with 
combustible  matter,  to  be  thrown  out  from  a  mortar. 
D(3-  I  do  not  hesitate  to  follow  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr 
Nares  in  this  word,  and  all  its  compounds,  in  giving  the 
o  its  fourth  sound,  equivalent  to  the  second  sound  of  m, 
though  contrary  to  Mr  Sheridan's  pronunciation,  which 
makes  it  rhyme  with  Tom,  from,  &c.    Dr  Johnson's  de- 
rivation of  the  word  to  6u)n/),  from  the  same  origin  as 
bomb,  makes  the  pronunciation    I  have   given    more 
agreeable  to  analogy. 

Bomb-chest,  bum'tsh^st,   s.      A  kind  of  chest 

filled  with  bombs,  placed  under  ground  to  blow  up  in 

the  air. 
Bomb-ketch,  bumlcetsb,      ) 
BojLB-VESSEL,  b&m'v6s-sel,  \ 

A  kind  of  ship,  strongly  built,  to  bear  the  shock  of  a 

mortar. 
Bombard,  btim'bard,   s.     A  great  gun  ;  a  barrel 

of  wine. 
To  Bombard,  b&m-b^d',  ?'.  a.    To  attack  with 

bombs. 
Bombardier,  bitm-bar-d^r',  s.  275.  The  engin- 
eer whose  employment  it  is  to  shoot  bombs. 
Bo.me.\rdment,  bum-bard'm^nt,   s.     An  attack 

made  by  tlu^owing  bombs. 
Bombasin,  bum-ba-zeen',  s.  A  slight  silken  stuff. 
Bombast,  bum'bist,    S.      Fustian,  big  words. 
Bombast,  burn-bist',    a.      High-sounding. 
BoMBASTICK,  b5.in-bis'tik,     a.      High-sounding, 

pompous. 

l(^  Dr  Ash  is  the  onljr  lexicographer  who  has  in- 
sorted  this  word ;  but  I  think  its  general  visage  entitles 
it  to  a  place  in  the  language,  especially  as  it  has  the  true 
adjective  termination,  and  relieves  us  from  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  our  language  is  so  subject,  that  of  hav- 
ing the  substantive  and  adjective  of  the  same  form ;  and 
though,  as  bombast  stands  in  Dr  Johnson,  the  substan- 
tive has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  adjective 
on  the  first,  contrary,  I  think,  to  the  analogy  of  accen- 
tuation, 494 ;  yet  this  is  but  a  bungling  way  of  supply- 
ing the  want  of  different  words  for  different  parts  of 
speech. — See  Bowl. 
BoMBULATiox,  b&m-bu-la'sh5n,  s.  Sound,  noise. 

Bo.N'.\ROBA,  bo'nJ-ro'bS,   S.       A  whore. 
Bo.N'ASUS,  bo-na'sus,  s.      A  kind  of  buffalo. 
Bonchretien,  bon-kr^t'tshet^n,  s.    A  species  of 

pear. 
Bond,  bSnd,  s.     Cords,  or  chains,  with  which  any 

one  is  bound  ;  ligament  that  holds  any  thing  together ; 

uniu!>.,  coiiuexion;  imprisonment,  captivity;  cement 
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of  union,  cause  of  union  ;  a  writing  of  obligation ;  law 
by  which  any  one  is  obliged. 

Bondage,  b5n'dage,  s.  90.  CaptiTity,  imprisoa. 
ment 

Bondmaid,  b6nd'made,   s.     A  woman  slave. 

Bondman,  bSnd'mJln,    s.  88.     A  man  slave. 

Bondservant,  b6nd'ser-vJnt,  s.     A  Slara 

Bondservice,  bond'ser-vis,  s.     Slavery. 

Bondslave,  bSnd'slave,  s.     A  man  in  slavery. 

Bondsman,  bSndz'm^n,  s.  38.  One  bound  for 
another. 

Bondwoman,  b5nd'vvum-&n,  s.   A  woman  slave. 

Bone,  bone,  s.  The  solid  parts  of  the  body  of  an 
animal ;  a  fragment  of  meat,  a  bone  with  as  much  flesh 
as  adheres  to  it ;  To  make  no  bones,  to  make  no  scru- 
ple ;  dice. 

To  Bone,  bone,  v.  a.  To  take  out  the  bones  from 
the  desh. 

BoNELACE,  bone-lase',    s.     Flaxen  lace. 

Boneless,  bonel^s,   a.     Without  bones. 

To  Boneset,  bone'set,  v.  n.  To  restore  a  bone 
out  of  joint,  or  join  a  bone  broken. 

BonesetteR,  b6ne's§t-tur,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
practice  of  setting  bones. 

Bonfire,  bin'fire,  s.  A  fire  made  for  triumph. 
BS-  Mr  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  bonefire;  Dr 

Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  make 

the  first  syllable  rhyme  with  don  ;  and  though  in  the  first 

edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  made  it  rhyme  with  tun,  I 

now  prefer  the  sound  rhyming  with  don. 

BoNGRACE,  bun'gras,  s.  A  covering  for  the  fore- 
head. 

Bonnet,  b5n'nit,   s.  99.     A  hat,  a  cap. 

Bonnets,  bSn'nits,  s.  Small  sails  set  on  the 
courses  of  the  mizzen,  mainsail,  and  foresail. 

Bonnily,  bSn'n^-le,  ad.      Gayly,  handsomely. 

BONNINESS,  b5n'nd-n^S,  S.  Gayety,  handsomenes*. 

Bonny,  bSn'n^,  a.  Handsome,  beautiful ;  gay, 
merry. 

BoNNY-cLABBER,  boH-ne-klablbur,  S.  Sour 
buttermilk. 

Bonum  Magnum,  bo'num-mSg'num,  s.  A  great 

plum. 

Bony,  bo'n^,  a.    Consisting  of  bones  ;  full  of  bones. 

Booby,  boo'b^,  s.      A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow. 

Book,  b66k,  s.  A  volume  in  which  we  read  or 
write  ;  a  particular  part  of  a  work ;  the  register  in 
which  a  trader  keeps  an  account ;  In  books,  in  kind 
remembrance  ;  Without  book,  by  memory. 

To  Book,  book,    v.  a.     To  register  in  a  book. 

Book-keeping,  book'ke^p-ing,  s.  The  art  of 
keeping  accounts. 

Bookbinder,  bSSk'bln-dur,  s.     A  man  whose 

profession  it  is  to  V-:!  books. 
BooKFUL,  book'ful,    a.   Crowded  with  undigested 

knowledge. 
Bookish,  bookish,  a.     Given  to  books. 

BoOKISHNESS,  bSoklsh-neS,  s.  Overstudiousness. 

BoOKLEARNED,  booklem-fid,  a.  Versed  In  books. 

Book-learning,  b66k'lern-ing,  s.  Skill  in 
literature  ;  acquaintance  with  books. 

Bookman,  book'mSn,  s.  88.  A  man  whose  pro- 
fession is  the  study  of  books. 

BookmaTE,  book'inate,    s.      School- fellow. 

Bookseller,  b6ok's§l-lar,  s.      A  man  whose 

profession  it  is  to  sell  books. 

BooiOVORM,  book'wurm,  s.  A  mite  that  eats 
holes  in  books  ;  a  student  too  closely  fixed  upon  books. 

Boom,  boom,  s.  in  sea  language,  a  pole  used  to 
spread  out  the  clue  of  the  studding  sail ;  a  pole  with 
bushes  or  baskets,  set  up  as  a  mark  to  show  the  sailors 
how  to  steer ;  a  bar  laid  acros.s  a  harbour  to  keep  out 
the  enemy. 

2'o  BoO-M,  bSom,  v.  n.     To  rush  with  violence. 

Boon,  boon,  s.      A  gift,  a  grant 
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UoOV,  bjon,  a.      Gay,  merry. 
Boor,  bo5r,  s.     A  lont,  a  cIowti. 
Boorish,  boor'ish,  a.      Clownish,  rustick. 
Boorishly,  boor'lsh-le,  ad.     After  a  clownish 

manner. 
BOORISHNESS,    bo6r'ish-n§S,    S.       Coarseness  of 

manners. 
2'o  Boot,  b53t,  v.  <u   To  profit,  to  advantage  ;  to 

enrich,  to  benefit 
Boot,  b6ot,  s.      Profit,  gain,  advantage  ;  To  boot. 

with  advantage,  over  and  above;  booty,  or  plunder. 
Boot,  bu5t,  s,      A  covering  for  the  leg,   used  by 

horsemen. 
Boot  of  a  Coach,  b65t,  s.     Tlie  place  under  the 

coach-box. 

Boot-hose,  bSotlioze,  s.     stockings  to  serve  for 

boots. 
Boot-tree,  bSSt'tr^e,  s.      Wood  shaped  like  a 

leg,  to  be  driven  into  boots  for  stretclxing  them. 
Boot-catcher,  buot'ketsh-&r,  s.     The  person 

whose  business  at  an  inn  is  to  pull  ofif  the  boots  of 

passengers. 

Booted,  bSot'^d,  a.     in  boots. 
Booth,  boith,  s.  A  house  built  of  boards  or  boughs. 
Bootless,  bS&tT^S,  a.   Useless,  unavailing  ;  with- 
out success. , 
Booty,  boS'td,  s.      Plunder,  pillage  ;  things  gotten 

by  robbery  ;  To  play  booty,  to  lose  by  design. 
Bopeep,  bo-p^ep',  s.      To  play  Bopeep,  is  to  look 

out,  and  draw  bark  as  if  frighted. 
BoRACHiO,  b6-rit'tsh6,  s.      A  drunkard. 
BoRABLE,  bo'ri-bl,  a.      That  may  be  bored. 
Borage,  b&rldje,  s.  90.  165.     A  plant 
Borax,  b6'riks,  s.    An  artificial  salt,  prepared  from 
sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  calcined  tartar,  sea  salt,  and 
alum,  dissolved  in  wine. 
BoRDEL,  b6r'd^l,  s.      A  brothel,  a  bawdy-house. 
Border,  bSr'dir,  S.  98.     The  outer  part  or  edge 
of  any  thing ;  the  edge  of  a  country ;  the  outer  part  of 
a  garment  adorned  with  needle- work ;  a  bank  raised 
round  a  garden,  and  set  with  flowers. 
To  Border,  boiydar,  v.  ru     To  confine  upon ;  to 

approach  nearly  to. 
To  Border,   bor'd&r,   r.   a.     To   adorn  with  a 

border  ;  to  reach,  to  tou<'h. 
Borderer,  boi^dur-fir,  s.  555.     He  that  dwells 

on  the  borders. 
To  Bore,  bore,  v.  a.     To  pierce  in  a  hole. 
To  Bore,  bore,  v.  n.      To  make  a  hole  ;  to  push 

forwards  to  a  certain  point 
Bore,  bore,  S.      The  hole  made  by  boring  ;  the  in- 
strument witli  which  a  hole  is  bored ;  tlie  size  of  any 
hole. 
Bore,  bore.      Tlie  pret  of  Bear. 
Boreal,  bo're-Jl,  a.     Northern. 
Boreas,  bt/re-^S,  s.     The  north  wind. 
BoreE;  bo-rei',  S.      A  step  in  dancing. 
Born,  born.     Come  into  life. 
Borne,  borne.      Carried,  supported. 

5:5*  Dr  Johnson  has  made  no  distinction  in  the  spell- 
ing of  the  participle  of  to  bear,  to  hrtng  forth,  and  of  to 
bear,  tostipport:  They  undoubtedly  both  come  from  the 
Siime  common  stock,  but  the  necessities  of  men  are  na- 
turally urging  them  to  make  distinctions  in  language, 
when  there  is  a  difference  of  idea ;  and  this  has  produced 
the  universally  adopted  difference  between  these  two 
words  ;  the  former  rhyming  mth  scorn,  and  the  latter 
with  motirn.  The  same  necessity  which  urged  the  ear  to 
the  distinction  of  sound,  induced  the  eye  to  adopt  a  dif- 
ference in  the  spellins,  aud  to  admit  of  the  final  e  in  the 
latter  participle,  and  this  procedure  of  custom  arose 
from  an  instinctive  sense  of  utility  :  for  without  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  spelling,  nothing  can  be  more  puzzling 
and  disgraceful  than  the  bungling  method  of  distin- 
guishing the  same  word  by  different  sounds,  according  to 
Its  diffi-rent  meaning.  Therefore,  though  the  final  e  in 
borne  does  not  necessarily  give  tlie  o  the  first  sound  of 
that  lult<}r  hciu'd  in  woitt,  yet  tlicrc  is  something  aualo- 
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gical  in  making  the  e  a  di.stiiK-tive  mark  of  that  sound  : 
and  as  such  a  mark  docs  not  in  the  least  endanger  ety- 
mology, but  prevents  confusion  in  the  pnmunciatiou,  it 
cerfcuuly  ought  to  be  adopted.  To  reduce  the  sound  of 
born,  supported,  to  born,  brought Jbrtli,  would  be  imprac 
ticable  and  detrimental  to  precision  ;  to  let  these  diffi'- 
rent  sounds  be  both  signified  by  the  same  letters,  would 
be  to  perpetuate  perplexity  ;  lio  better  way,  therefore, 
remains  than  to  spell  them  diftijreutly. — See  the  words 
Bold  and  Form. 

Borough,  bur'ro,  s.    A  town  with  a  corporation. 

To  Borrow,   bSr'ro,    v.    a.      To  take  something 

from  another  upon  credit ;  to  ask  of  another  the  use 

of  something  for  a  time  j  t<i  use  as  one's  own,  though 

not  belonging  to  one. 

Borrower,   b6r'r6-&r,  s.  He  that  borrows ;  he 

tliat  takes  what  is  another's. 
Boscage,  bSs'kaje,  s.  90.    Wood,  or  woodlands. 
Bosky,  bSs'ke,  a.  Woody. 

Bosom,    boo'z&m,    s.    The  breast,   the  heart  ;   the 
innermost  part  of  an  enclosure  ;  the  folds  of  the  dn-ss 
that  cover  the  breast;  the  tender  affections;  lucliniu  ' 
tion,  desire ;  in  composition,  implies  intimacy,  con. 
fidence,  fondness,  as  my  bosom  friend. 
65"  This  word  is  pronounced  four  ways,  Bozum,  Buz. 
srum,  and  Boozum,  the  oo  like  u  in  bull ;  and  boozum,  as 
ou  in  bouse.     Sheridan  and  Scott  adopt  the  third  sound  ; 
Perry  seems  to  mark  the  fourtli ;  Dr  Kenrick  has  the 
second  and  fourth,  but  seems  to  prefer  the  former  ;  and 
W.  Johnston  has  the  second  ;  and  that  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  general ;  but  the  stage  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  fourth  sound,  wliich  has  given  it  a  currency  among 
polite  speakers,   and   makes   it  the  most   fiishionable. 
Mr  Elpliinston,  a  nice  observer,  as  well  as  a  deep  inves- 
tigator, announces  the  second,  but  tells  us  that  the  tliird 
was  the  original  pronunciation. 

To   Bosom,  bou'zum,   v.    a.    To  enclose  in  the 

bosom ;  to  conceal  in  privacy. 
Boson,    bt/sn,    s.     170.    103.      Corrupted   from 

Boatswain,  which  see. 
Boss,  b6s,  s.    a  stud  ;  the  part  rising  in  tlic  midst 

of  any  thing;  a  thick  body  of  any  kind. 
BossagE,    ois'saje,  s.   90.    Any  stone  that  has  a 

project  ure. 
BosvEL,  b&z'vil,  S.  448.    A  species  of  crowfoot 
Botanical,  b6-t^n'(^-kill,  \ 
BoTANiCK,  bo-tSn'nik,       (  "' 

Relating  to  herbs,  skilled  in  herbs. 
Botanist,  bot'S-nist,  s.  503,  b.  543.  One  skilled 

in  plants. 
Botanot.ogy,  b5t-un-61'6-ji,  s.  518.  A  discourse 

upon  plants. 
Botch,  b&tsh,  s.  352.  A  swelling,  or  eruptive  dis. 

coloration  of  the  skin ;  a  part  in  any  work  ill  finislied ; 

an  adventitious  part  clumsily  added. 
To  Botch,  bitsll,  v.  a.   To  mend  or  patch  clothes 

clumsily ;   to  put  together  unsuitably,  or  unskilfuily : 

to  mark  with  botclies. 
BoTCHY,  bSt'tshe,  a.   Marked  with  botches. 
Both,  both,  a   467.  Tlie  two. 
Both,  both,  conj.  As  well. 
BoTS,    bots,    s.     Small   worms  in  the  entrails  of 

horses. 
Bottle,   b5t'tl,  s.   405.    A  small  vessel  of  glass, 

or  other  matter  ;  a  quantity  of  wine  usually  put  into  a 

bottle,  a  quart ;  a  quantity  of  hay  or  grass  bundled  up. 
To  Bottle,  b&t'tl,  v.  a.   To  enclose  in  bottles. 
Bottleflower,  bot'tl-floii-ur,  s.  A  plant 
BoTTLESCREW,  b6t'tl-skroo,  s.    A  screw  to  puU 

out  the  cork. 
Bottom,  b6t't&m,  s.  166.  The  lowest  part  of 

any  thing ;  the  ground  under  the  water  ;  the  founda- 
tion, the  ground. work  ;  a  dale,  a  vjUley ;  the  deepest 

part ;  bound,  Umit ;  the  utmost  of  any  man's  capacity  ; 

the  last  resort :  a  vessel  for  navigation  ;  a  chance,  or 

security  ;  a  ball  of  thread  wound  up  together. 
To  Bottom,  bot'tum,  v.  a.  To  build  up,  to  fix 

upon  as  a  support ;  to  wind  upon  something. 
To  Bottom,  bit'tum,  v.  n.  To  rest  upon  as  ita 

support 
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BorroMED,  bot'tfimd,  a.  359.    Having  a  bottom. 
UoiTOAtI.i:ss,  bot'tum-lcs,  a.    Without  a  bottom, 

fathomless. 
BoTXOJrilV,  bot'toin-re,  s.     The  ait  of  borrowing 
£  money  on  a  sliip's  bottom. 

Bouu,  boild,  s.      An  insect  whicli  breeds  in  malt. 
To  BouGE,  boodje,  v.  n.  315.     To  swell  out 
.Bough,  bofi,  s.  313.     An  arm  or  a  large  shoot  of 

a  tree. 
Boi/GHT,  bawt,  319.  pret.  of  To  Buy. 
To  Bounce,  bounse,  v.  n.     To  fall  or  fly  against 

any  thing  with  great  force  ;  to  make  a  sudden  leap ; 

to  boast,  to  bully. 
Bounce,  bounse,  s.     A  strong  sudden  blow;  a 

sudden  crack  or  noise ;  a  boast,  a  threat. 
Bouncer,  bo'ui'sur,  s.     A  boaster,  a  bully,  an 

empty  threatener  ;  a  liar. 
Bound,  bound,  S.  313.      A   limit,  a  boundary;  a 

limit  by  which  any  excursion  is  restrained ;  a  leap,  a 
.  .lump,  a  spring;  a  rebound. 
To  Bou.S'D,  bound,  v.  a.     To  limit,  to  terminate; 

to  restrain,  to  confine ;  to  make  to  bound. 
To  Bound,  bound,  v.  n.    To  jump,  to  spring  ;  to 

rebound,  to  fly  back. 
Bound,  bofind,  part  pass,  of  Bhid. 
Bound,  bound,  a.    Destined,  intending  to  come  to 

any  place. 
Boundary,  bofni'da-re,  s.     Limit,  bound. 
BoUNUEN,  boua'don,  part.  pass,  of  Bind. 
BouNUiNG-STONE,  boun'dfng-stone,  } 
BouND-STONE,  bound'stonc,  \  ** 

A  stone  to  play  with. 

Boundlessness,  boundles-nes,  s.    Exemption 

from  limits. 
Bou.NDEESS,  boundlos,  a.   Unlimited,  unconfined. 
Bounteous,  boun'tsh(i-us,   a.   263.      Liberal, 

kind,  generou.''. 

Bounteously,  b5un'tsh^6s-W,  ad.     Liberally, 

generously. 

BounteousneSS,  boun'tshe-&S-nes,  S.  Munifi- 
cence, liberality. 

Bountiful,  boun'te-ful,  a.  Liberal,  generous, 
munificent. 

Bountifully,  boun'te-ful -le,  ad.    Liberally. 

BouNTiFULNESS,  boun'te-ful-H^s,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  bountiful,  generosity. 

BouNTIHEAD,  boun'te-hed,    >       ,,     , 

r>  i33/i>u3jfS.  Goodness.virtue. 

Jdountyhood,  boun'tc-hud,  \ 

Bounty,  boun'te,  S.  Generosity,  liberality,  mu- 
nificence. 

To  Bourgeon,  biii''j&n,  v.  n.  313,  259.  To  sprout, 
to  shoot  into  branches. 

Bourn,  borne,  S.      A  bound,  a  limit ;  a  brook,  a 
torrent 
1X>  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  and  Dr  Kenrick 

in  the  pronimciatiun  of  this  word.     They  make  it  sound 

as  if  uTitten  boom  ;  but  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  it  is 

a  rhyme  to  mourn  upon  the  stage  ;  and  Mr  Garrick  so 

pronounced  it 

"  That  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourne 

"  No  traveller  returns."  Shaksfeai-e's  Hamlet. 

I  am  fortified  in  this  pronunciation  by  the  suifragcs  of 
Mr  Elpliinston,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Smith. 

To  Bouse,  booze,  v.  n.      To  drink  lavishly. 

BouSY,  boo'ze,  a.      Drunken. 

Bout,  boiit,  s.  A  turn,  as  raucl«  of  an  action  as 
is  performed  at  one  time. 

To  Bow,  bou,  V.  a.  To  bend,  or  infl.-ct ;  to  bend 
the  boily  in  token  of  respect  or  gubmisfion  ;  to  bend 
or  incline,  in  condescension  ;  to  depress,  to  crush. 

To  Bo'iV,  bou,  V.  n.  To  bend,  to  suffer  flexure  ;  to 
make  a  reverence  ;  to  stoop  ;  to  sink  under  pressure. 

Bow,  bou,  s.     An  act  of  reverence  or  siibiiiission. 

Bow,  bo,  S.  An  instrument  of  war  ;  a  rainbow  ; 
the  instrument  with  which  striiig-instruinents  are 
played  upon  ;  the  doubling  of  a  stiing  in  a  slip  knot ; 
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Bow  of  a  ship,  that  part  of  her  which  begins  at  the 
l(M)f,  and  ends  at  the  stenimost  part  of  the  forecastle. 
To  Bow,  bo,  V.  a.      To  bend  sideways. 

SX>  While  some  words  are  narrowing  and  contracting 
their  original  signification,  others  are  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing into  a  thousand  difl'erent  acceptiitions.  The 
verb  to  iott' rhyming  with  cow  might  originally  signify 
flexure  every  way,  and  so  serve  for  that  action  which 
made  any  thing  crooked,  let  its  direction  be  what  it 
would ;  but  it  appears  certain,  that  at  present  it  only 
means  that  flexure  which  is  vertical,  and  which  may  be 
called  a  bowing  down,  but  is  by  uo  means  so  applicable  to 
that  flexure  whith  is  sideways  or  horizontal,  and  for 
which,  necessity  seems  insensibly  to  have  brouglit  the 
verb  I  have  inserted  into  use.  This  verb  seems  accom- 
panied by  the  word  out  as  the  other  is  by  down,  and  we 
may  say  such  a  thing  bows  down,  but  another  tiling  bows 
out,  or  swells  sideways  :  the  first  verb  is  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  cow,  noie.  Sec.  and  the  last  withg-o,  no, 
&c.  Milton  seems  to  have  used  the  word  with  tliis 
sound,  where  to  his  Penseroso  he  says — 

"  And  love  the  high  embon-ed  roof, 
"  With  antique  pillars'  massy  proof.** 

But  as  nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage than  to  have  words  spelled  in  the  same  manner 
sounded  differently  in  order  to  distinguish  their  meaning 
by  their  pronunciation,  I  would  humbly  advise  to  spefl 
the  word  bow  (to  sliof)t  with,)  and  the  verb  to  bow  (to 
bend  sideways,)  with  the  final  e;  this  slight  addition  will 
relieve  a  reader  from  the  embarrassment  he  is  under  at 
first  sight,  where  he  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  a  relation,  and  does  not  know  liow 
to  pronounce  the  word  till  he  has  read  thecontext  For 
the  propriety  of  tliis  additional  e,  see  the  words  Bowl, 
Borne,  and  Form. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr  Nares  on  this  word, 
as  his  opinion  has  great  authority : — "  A  bow  for  arrows, 
and  to  bow,  when  it  signifies  merely  to  bend  any  tiling, 
have  ow  like  o  long.  This  distinction  I  believe  to  be 
right,  though  our  great  Lexicographer  has  not  noticed 
it  He  gives  to  bou;  in  every  sense,  the  regular  sound 
of  ow,  (that  is,  rhyming  \vith  cow.)  But  of  this  instance 
the  first  and  fourth  appear  to  be  erroneous ;  the  third  is 
doubtful  J  and  in  the  second,  the  word  is  used  to  ex- 
press an  inclination  of  the  body,  but  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  trees.  See  the  four  instances  from  Shakspeare, 
Dryden,  and  Locke,  under  To  bow,  v.  a.  No.  1." 

A  want  of  attending  to  the  different  ideas  the  word 
boia  conveys,  as  it  is  differently  sounded,  has  occasioned 
the  inconsistent  sea-terms ;  the  bow  of  a  ship  rhyming 
with  cow;  and  an  anchor,  called  the  best  bower,  rhym- 
ing with  /wur;  and  bow,  in  the  word  bowsprit,  rhyming 
with  go,  no,  &C. 

Bow-bent,  bo'bent,  a.     Crooked. 
Bow-hand,  bo'hand,  S.    The  hand  that  draws  tlie 

bow. 

Bow-legged,  bolegd,  a.  359.     Having  crooked 

legs. 
Bowels,  bou'elz,  S.      Intestines,   the  ves.sels  and 

organs  within  the  body;  theinuer  parts  of  any  thing; 

tenderness,  compassion. 
Bower,  bou'ur,  s»  98.      An  arbour  :   it  seems  to 
.  signify,  in  Spenser,  a  blow,  a  stroke. 
Bower,  bou'ur,  s.      An  anchor  so  called. 
Bowery,  bou'&r-e,  a.     Full  of  bowers. 
Bowl,    bAle,    S.      A  vessel    to    hold  liquids  ;    Hie 

hollow  part  of  any  thing ;  a  basin,  a  fountain. — See 

the  next  word. 
Bowl,  bole,  s.  Round  mass  rolled  along  the  ground. 

CO"  Many  respectable  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  hotct,  the  noise  made  by  a  dog.  l>r 
Johnson,  Mr  Elpliinston,  and  Mr  Perry,  declare  for 
it ;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr 
Smith,  pronounce  it  as  the  vessel  to  hold  liquor,  rhym- 
ing with  hole.  I  remember  having  been  corrected  by 
Mr  Garrick  for  pronouncing  it  Mkenoici  ;  and  am  upon 
the  whole  of  opinion,  that  pronouncing  it  as  I  have 
marked  it  is  the  preferable  mode,  though  the  least  ana- 
logical.  But  as  the  vessel  has  indisputably  this  sound, 
it  is  rendering  the  languaee  still  more  irregular  to  give 
the  ball  a  different  one.  The  inconvenience  of  this  ir- 
reguhtfity  is  often  perceived  in  the  word  bow;  to  have 
the  same  word  signify  difterent  things,  is  the  fate  of  all 
languages;  but  pronouncing  the  same  word  difterently 
to  signify  different  things,  is  multiplying  difliiculties 
without  necessity;  for  tliough  it  may  be  alleged,  that  a 
different  prouuuciatiuu  of  the  same  word  to  signify  a  djf- 
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fereiit  tiling,  is  in  some  measure  reraedying  the  poverty 
aiid  ambijruity  of  language,  it  may  be  answered,  tliat  it 
ia  in  reality  ijirreaslng  the  ambiguity  by  setting  the  eye 
and  ear  at  variance,  and  obliging  the  reader  to  under- 
stand the  context  before  he  can  pronounce  the  word.  It 
may  bo  urged,  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  had 
these  ambiguities  in  words  which  were  only  distinguiih- 
able  by  their  quantity  or  accent.  But  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  Greek  language  had  a  written  accent  to 
distinguish  such  words  as  were  pronounced  ditferently  to 
signify  different  things,  and  tlii»  is  equivalent  to  a  difl'er- 
ent  spelling ;  and  though  the  Latin  word  lego  signilied 
either  to  read  or  to  seria,  according  to  the  quantity  with 
which  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced,  it  «  as  certainly 
an  imperfection  in  that  language  which  ought  not  to  be 
imitjited.  Ideas,  and  combuiations  of  ideas,  will  always 
be  more  numerous  than  words  ;  and  therefore  the  same 
word  \v\\\  often  stand  for  very  ditferent  ideas :  but  alter- 
ing the  sound  of  a  word,  without  altering  the  spelling,  is 
forming  an  unwritten  language. 
To  Bowl,  bole,  v.  a.  To  play  at  bowls  ;  to  throw 

bowls  at  any  thing. 
Bowler,  bc/lur,  s.     He  that  plays  at  bowls. 
Bowline,  bou'lln,  s.  A  rope  fastened  to  the  middle 

part  of  the  outside  of  a  sail 
Bowling-green,  bc/ling-gr^dn,  s.    A  level  piece 

of  groimd,  kept  smooth  for  bowlers. 
Bowman,  bo'min,  s.  88.     An  archer. 
Bowsprit,  bo'sprit,  s.  Boltsprit  j  which  see. 
Bowstring,  bo'string,  s.     The  string  by  which 

the  bow  is  kept  bent 
Bow-window,  b6'vvln'd6,  s. 

g^  Dr  Johnson  derives  this  word,  and,  perhaps, 
justly,  from  Bay.windoie,  or  a  window  forming  a  bay  in 
the  internal  part  of  the  room  ;  but  present  custom  lias 
universally  agreed  to  call  these  windows  bow.whidoics, 
from  the  curve,  like  a  bow,  which  they  form  by  jutting 
outwards.  However  original  and  just,  therefore,  Dr 
Johnson's  derivation  may  be,  there  is  little  hope  of  a 
conformity  to  it,  either  in  writing  or  pronunciation, 
wliile  there  is  apparently  so  good  an  etymology,  botli  for 
sense  and  souud„  to  support  the  present  practice. — See 

BoWYER,  bo'yfir,  s.   98.      An  archer ;  one  whose 

trade  is  to  mid<e  bows. 
Box,  boks,  s.      A  tree  ;   the  wood  of  it 
Box,  b5ks,  s,      A  case  made  of  wood,  or  other 

matter,  to  hold  any  thing ;  the  case  of  the  mariner's 

compass;  the  chest  into  which  money  given  is  put; 

seat  in  the  play-house. 
To  Box,  boks,  v.  a.     To  enclose  in  a  box. 
Box,  boks,  s.    A  blow  on  the  head  given  witli  the 

hand. 
To  Box,  b5ks,  t;.  n.     To  fight  with  the  fist 
Boxen,  bik'sn,  a.  103.    Made  of  box,  resembling 

box. 
Boxer,  bSks'&r,  s.   A  man  who  fights  with  his  fists. 
Boy,  b6^,  s.  482.    A  male  child,  not  a  girl  ;  one 

in  the  state  of  adolescence,  older  than  an  infant ;  a 

word  of  contempt  for  young  men. 
Boyhood,  boe'hud,  s.     iTie  state  of  a  boy. 
Boyish,  bo^h,  a.     Belonging  to  a  boy ;  cliiJdish, 

trifling. 
Boyishly,  boiyish-le,  ad.    Childi.shly,  triflingly. 
Boyishness,  boelsh-nos,  s.  Cliildisimess,  trifling- 

ness. 

BoYISM,  boiyizin,  s.      Puerility,  childishness. 

Brabble,  bvlVbl,  s.  403.  A  clamorous  contest 

To  Brabble,  brAb'.bl,  v.  n.  To  contest  noisily. 

BraBBLER,  briblur,  s.    A  clamorous  noisy  fellow. 

To  Brace,  brase,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  tie  close  with 
bandages  ;  to  strain  up. 

Brace,  brase,  s.  cincture,  bandage  ;  that  which 
holds  any  thing  tight ;  Braces  of  a  coach,  thick  straps 
of  leather  on  which  it  hangs ;  Braces  in  printing,  a 
crooked  line  enclosing  a  passage,  as  ia  a  triplet ;  ten- 
sion, tightness. 

Brace,  biase,  s.     A  pair,  a  couple. 

Brac^ELET,  brase'lOt,  s.  An  ornament  for  the  arms, 
j}^'  1  have,  ia  the  pronnnriation  of  this  word,  made 
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the  a  long  and  slender,  as  in  brace,  as  I  find  it  in  Dr 
Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Scott ;  and 
not  short  as  in  brass,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has  marked  it ;  and 
wliich,  I  believe,  is  the  prevailing  pronunciation  in  Ire- 
land :  for  though  many  compounds  shorten  the  vowel  in 
the  simple,  as  is  shown  at  large  in  the  Principles  of  Pro. 
nunciation,  308.  515  ;  yet  I  think  such  words  are  excep- 
tions as  are  only  diminutives,  plurals  and  femiiiiues.— 
See  Patroness. 

Bracer,  bra'sur,  s.  98.      A  cincture,  a  bandage. 
Brach,  bratsh,  s.  252.      A  bitch  hound. 
Brachial,  brak'yal,  a.  353.     Belonging  to  th« 

arm. 
Brachy'graphy,  bra-klg'grl-fe,  s.  353.    The  art 

or  practice  of  writing  in  a  short  compass. 
Brack,  brik,  s.     A  breach. 
Bracket,  br^k'klt,  s.  99.    A  piece  of  wood  fixed 

for  the  support  of  sometliing. 

Brackish,  braklsb,  a.  SiUt,  something  salt 

BraCKISHNESS,  brak'lsh-ll^S,  S.      Saltness. 
Brad,  br^d,  s.      A  sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  witli. 
To  Brag,  br^,  v.  n.    To  boast,  to  display  osten- 

tatiously. 
Brag,  brig,  s.     A  boast ;  a  proud  expression  ;  the 

thing  boasted. 
Braggadocio,  brlg-gl-d(yshe-6,  s.     A  pufliuy, 

boasting  fellow. 
Braggart,  brSg'gart,  a.  88.     Boastful,  vainly 

ostentatious. 
Braggart,  brSg'gart,  s.      >  ^  ^^^^^ 
Bragger,  brSg'g&r,  s.  98.  J 
Bragless,  brig'l^s,  a.      Without  a  boast 
Bragly,  brigle,  ad.      Finely. 
To  Braid,  bride,  v.  a.     To  weave  together. 
Braid,  brade,  s.    A  texture,  a  knot 
Brails,  bralz,  s.  Small  ropes  reeved  through  blocks. 
Brain,  brane,  s.     That  collection  of  vessels  and 

organs  in  the  head,from  which  sense  and  motion  arise ; 

tJie  understanding. 
To  Brain,  braiie,  v.  a.    To  kill  by  beating  out 

the  brain. 
Brainish,  brane'ish,  a.     Hot-headed,  furious. 
Brainless.,  brane'les,  a.    siiiy. 
Brainpan,  brane'pAn,  s.     Tlie  skuU  containing 

the  brains. 
Br.AINSICK,  brane'sik,  a.    Addleheaded,  giddy. 
Brainsickly',  brane'sik-le,  ad.   Weakly,  headily. 
BrainsickneSS,  brane'sik-nes,  s.     Indiscretion, 

giddiness. 
Brake,  brake.   The  pret.  of  Break. 
Brake,  brake,  S,    Fern,  brambles. 
Brake,  brake,  s.    An  instrument  for  dre.ssing  hemp 

or  flax  ;  the  handle  of  a  ship's  pump  ;  a  baker's  knead 

ing  trough. 
Braky,  bra^ke,  a.  Thorny,  prickly,  rough. 
Bramble,  bram'bl,  S.  405.  Blackberry  bush,  dew. 

berrj'  bush,  raspberry  bush ;  any  rough  prickly  shrub. 
Brambling,  bram'bling,  s.     A  bird,  called  also 

the  mountain  chafSncli. 
Bran,  brin,  s.    The  husks  of  corn  ground. 
Branch,  brAnsh,  s.  352.  78.   The  shoot  of  a  tree 

from  one  of  the  main  boughs ;  any  distant  article ;  any 

part  that  shoots  out  from  the  rest ;  a  smaller  river 

running  into  a  larger ;  any  part  of  a  family  descending 

in  a  coUateral  line ;  the  oftspring,  the  descendant ;  thu 

antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's  horn. 
To  Branch,  brinsh,  v.  n.  To  spread  in  branches  ; 

to  spread  into  separate  parts  ;  to  speak  diflusively ;  to 

have  horns  shooting  out. 
To  Branch,  brin.'sb,  v.  a.    To  divide  iis  into 

branches ;  to  adorn  with  needlework. 
BraNCHER,  bran'sh&r,  S.    One  that  shoots  out  in- 
to branches  ;  in  falconry,  a  young  hawk. 
Branchiness,    bian'sh<i-iies,     s.     Fulness    oJ 

brauclies. 
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Branchless,  braiisliles,  a.    Without  shoots'or 

bouglis ;  naked. 
Branchy,  brall'she,  a.  Full  of  branches,  spreading. 
Brand,  brind,  s.    A  stick  lighted,  or  fit  to  be 

lighted  ;  a  sword ;  a  thunderbolt ;  a  marlc  made  by 

burning  with  a  hot  iron. 

o  Brand,  brand,  v.  a.    To  mark  with  a  note  of 

infamy. 
BraNDGOOSE,  brand'gooS,  S.  A  kind  of  wild  fowl. 
To  Brandish,  bian'dish,  v.  a.  To  wave  or  shake; 

to  play  witli,  to  floiirisli. 

Brandling,  brandling,  s.  A  particular  worm. 
Brandy,  brill'd^,  s.   A  strong  liquor  distilled  from 

wine. 
BllANGLE,  bring'gl,  S.  405.    Squabble,  wrangle. 
To  Brangle,  braug'gl,  v.  n.  40j.    To  wraugle, 

to  squabble. 
Bll.ANK,  brangk,  s.    Buckwheat. 
Branny,  bran'ne,  a.     Having  the  appearance  of 

bran. 
Brasier,  bra'zhur,  s.  28.3.     A  manufacturer  that 

works  in  brass  ;  a  pan  to  hold  coals. 
Brasil,  or  Brazil,  br2L-zeel',  s.    An  American 

Avood,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  thus  deno- 
minated, because  first  brought  from  Brasil. 
Brass,  bras,  s.     A  yellow  metal  made  by  mixing 

copper  with  lapis  calarainaris;  impudence. 
BrassinesS,  bras'se-nes,  s.     An  appearance  like 

brass. 
Brassy,  brSs'se,  a.     Partaking  of  brass  ;  hard  as 

brass;  impudent. 
Brat,  brat,  s.    A  child,  so  called  in  contempt-;  the 

progeny  the  offspring 
Bravado,  br^va'do,  s.    A  boast,  a  brag. — See 

Luvihiigo. 

Brave,  brave,  a.  Courageous,  daring,  bold  ;  gal- 
lant, having  a  noble  mien ;  magnificent,  grand  ;  ex- 
cellent, noble. 

Brave,  brave,  S.  A  hector,  a  man  daring  beyond 
prudence  or  fitness  ;  a  boast,  a  challenge. 

To  Brave,  brave,  v.  a.  To  defy,  to  challenge  ;  to 
carry  a  boasting  appearance. 

Bravely,  brave'le,  ad.  In  a  brave  manner,  cour- 
ageously, gallantly. 

Bravery,  bra'var-re,  s-  5oo.  Courage,  magnani- 
mity; splendour,  magnificence;  show,  ostentation; 
brai'ado,  boast 

Bravo,  bra'vo,  s.  Spanish.  A  man  wlio  murders 
for  hire. 

To  Brawl,  brawl,  v.  n.  To  quarrel  noisily  and 
indecently ;  to  speak  loud  and  indecently;  to  make  a 
noise. 

BraWL,  brawl,  S.    Quarrel,  noise,  scurrility. 

Br.WVLER,  brawl&r,  s.    A  wrangler. 

Brawn,  brawn,  s.  The  fleshy  or  musculous  part  of 
the  body  ;  the  arm,  so  called  from  its  being  musculous  ; 
bulk;  muscular  strength  ;  the  flesh  of  a  boar  ;  a  boar. 

Brawner,  braw'nur,  s.  A  boar  killed  for  the 
table. 

Brawniness,  braw'ne-nes,  s.  strength,  hardness. 

Brawny,  braw'ne,  a.    Musculous,  fleshy,  bulky. 

To  Bray,  bra,  v.  a.    To  pound,  or  grind  smalL 

To  Bray,  bra,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  as  an  ass  ; 
to  make  an  offensive  noise. 

Bray,  bra,  s.    Noise,  sound. 

BraYER,  bra'ur,  s.  One  that  brays  like  an  ass  ; 
with  printers,  an  instrument  to  temper  the  ink. 

To   Braze,  braze,  v.  a.  To  solder  with  brass  ;  to 
harden  to  impudence. 
.Brazen,  bra'zn,  a.  103.   Made  of  brass  ;  proceed- 
ing from  brass  ;  impudent. 

Vo  Brazen,  bra'zn,  v.  n.    To  be  impudent,  to 
bully. 
^RAZENFACE,  bra'zn.fase,  s.  An  impudent  wTetch. 

Brazenfaced,  bra'zii-faste,  a.  359.  Impudent, 
shameless. 
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Brazenness,  bra'zn-nes,  s.  Appearance  like 
brass ;  impudence. 

Brazier,  braze'yur,  s.  283 See  Brasier. 

Breach,  breetsh,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  any  thing  j 
the  state  of  being  broken ;  a  gap  in  a  fortifii-a. 
tion  made  by  a  battery ;  the  violation  of  a  law  or  con- 
tract;  difference,  quarrel ;  infraction,  injiu-y. 

Bread,  bred,  s.  Food  made  of  ground  com  ;  food 
in  general ;  support  of  life  at  large. 

Bread-chipper,  bred'tsMp-fir,  s.  A  baker's  ser- 
vant. 

Bread-corn,  bred'kom,  s.  Com  of  which  bread 
is  made. 

Breadth,  br^d^A,  s.  The  measure  of  any  plain 
superficies  from  side  to  side. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  a.  240.  242.  To  burst,  or 
open  by  force  ;  to  divide  ;  to  destroy  by  violence  ;  to 
overcome,  to  surmount ;  to  batter,  to  make  breaches 
or  gaps  in ;  to  crush  or  destroy  the  strength  of  the 
body ;  to  sink  or  appal  the  spirit ;  to  subdue  ;  to  crush, 
to  disable,  to  incapacitate ;  to  weaken  the  mind ;  to 
tame,  to  train  to  obedience ;  to  make  bankrupt ;  to 
crack  the  skin  ;  to  violate  a  contract  or  promise  ;  to 
infringe  a  law ;  to  intercept,  to  hinder  the  effect  of ; 
tojnterrupt ;  to  separate  company;  to  dissolve  any 
union ;  to  open  something  new ;  To  break  the  back, 
to  disable  one's  fortune ;  To  break  ground,  to  open 
trenches  ;  To  break  the  heart,  to  destroy  with  grief; 
To  break  the  neck,  to  lux,  or  put  out  the  neck  joints ; 
To  break  off,  to  put  a  sudden  stop  ;  To  break  off;  to 
dissolve ;  To  break  up,  to  separate  or  disband ;  To 
break  upon  the  wheel,  to  punish  by  stretching  a  cri- 
minal upon  the  wheel,  and  breaking  his  bones  with 
bats  ;  To  break  wind,  to  give  vent  to  wind  in  the  body. 

To  Break,  brake,  v.  n.  To  part  in  two ;  to 
burst  by  dashing,  as  waves  on  a  rock  ;  to  open  and 
discharge  matter  ;  to  open  as  the  morning  ;  to  burst 
forth,  to  exclaim  ;  to  become  bankrupt ;  to  decline  iu 
health  and  strength ;  to  make  way  with  some  kind  of 
suddenness,  to  come  to  an  explanation  ;  to  fall  out,  to 
be  friends  no  longer  ;  to  discard  ;  to  break  from,  to 
separate  from  \vith  some  vehemence  ;  to  break  in,  to 
enter  unexpectedly ;  to  break  loose,  to  escape  from 
captivity  ;  to  break  off,  to  desist  suddenly  ;  To  break 
oflf  from,  to  part  from  with  violence ;  To  break  out, 
to  discover  itself  in  sudden  effects ;  To  break  out,  to 
have  eruptions  from  the  body  ;  'lo  break  out,  to  be 
come  dissolute  ;  To  break  up,  to  cease,  to  intermit ; 
To  break  up,  to  dissolve  itself ;  To  break  up,  to  begin 
holidays  ;  To  break  with,  to  part  friendship  with  any. 

Break,  brake,  S.  State  of  being  broken,  opening  ; 
a  pause,  an  interruption ;  a  line  dran'n,  noting  that 
the  sense  is  suspended. 

Breaker,  bra'kur,  s.  He  that  breaks  any  thing  ; 
a  wave  broken  by  rocks  or  sand  banks. 

To  Breakfast,  br^k'fast,  v.  n.  234.  515.  To 
eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Breakfast,  breM^ist,  s.  88.  The  first  meal  in  the 
day ;  the  thing  eaten  at  the  first  meal ;  a  meal  in  gea- 
eraL 

Breakneck,  brake'nek,  S.  A  steep  place  en- 
dangering the  neck. 

Breakpromise,  brake'prom-ls,  s.  One  that 
makes  a  practice  of  breaking  his  promise. 

Breaji,  breme,  s.      The  name  of  a  fish. 

Breast,  brest,  s.  The  middle  part  of  the  human 
body,  between  the  neck  and  the  belly;  the  dugs  or 
teats  of  women  which  contain  the  milk  ;  the  part  cf  a 
beast  that  is  \mder  the  neck,  between  the  fore-legs ; 
the  heart ;  the  conscience  ;  the  passions. 

To  Breast,  bl'est,  v.  a.    To  meet  in  front. 

Breastbone,  brest'bone,  s.  The  bone  of  the 
breast,  the  sternum. 

Breasthigh,  brestlli,  a.   Up  to  the  breast, 

BrEASTHOOKS,  breSt'hooks,  S.  With  shipwrights, 
the  compassing  timbers  before,  that  help  to  strengthen 
the  stem  and  all  the  fo'e  part  of  the  ship. 

Breastknot,  br&t'not,  s.  A  knot  or  bunch  of 
ribands  worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 

Breastplate,  brest'plate,  s,  .Armour  for  the 
breast. 
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Breastpi.OUGIT,  brJst'plofi,    S.      A  plough  used 

for  parinfr  tnrf,  driven  by  the  breast 
Breastwork,  br&t'wurk,  s-    Works  throwu  up 

as  liig-\i  as  tlio'breast  of  the  defendants. 
Breath,    hrilh,   s.  i37.  Tlie  air  diawn  in  and 

••jeetcd   out  of  the  body;   life;  respiration;  respite, 

pause,  relaxation ;  breeze,  moving  air ;  a  single  act ; 

an  instant 

To  Breathe,  br^xHe,  v.  n.   437.  To  draw  in 

and  throw  out  the  air  by  the  lungs  ;  to  live ;  to  rest ; 

to   take  breath ;  to  inject  by  breathing ;  to  eject  by 

breathing  ;  to  exercise ;  to  move  or  actuate  by  breath  ; 

to  utter  privately  ;  to  ^ve  air  or  vent  to. 
Breather,  bri'TH&r,  s.     One  that  breathes,  or 

lives. 
Breathing,   br^THlng,   s.     Aspiration,    secret 

prayer ;  breathing  place,  vent 
Breathless,  bre/A'l^s,  a.  Out  of  breath,  spent 

with  labour ;  dead. 
Bred,  brdd.   Part  pass,  from  To  Breed. 
BrEDE,  br^de,  s. — See  Braid. 
Breech,  bleetsh,  s.   247.   The  lower  part  of  the 

body  ;  breeches  ;  the  hinder  part  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 
7o  Breech,  breetsh,  v.  a.  247.  To  put  into 

breeches  ;  to  fit  any  tiling  with  a  breech,  as  to  breech 

a  gun. 

Breeches,  bHtchIz,  s.  247.  99.   The  garment 

worn  by  men  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ;  to  wear 

the  breeches,  is,  in  a  wife,  to  usurp  Uie  authority  of 

tlie  husband. 
To  Breed,  br^t^d,  v.  a.   To  procreate,  to  generate  ; 

to  occasion,  to  cause,  to  produce ;  to  contrive,  to  hatch, 

to  plot;  to  produce  from  one's  self;  to  give  birth  to  ; 

to  educate,  to  qualify  by  education ;  to  bring  up,  to 

take  care  of. 
To  Breed,  br^^d,   v.  n.  To  bring  young  ;  to  in. 

(Tease  by  new  production ;  to  be  produced,  to  have 

birth  ;  to  raise  a  breed. 
Breed,  breed,  s.     A  cast,  a  kind,  a  subdivision  of 

species  ;   progeny,  ofispriiig;  a  number  produced  at 

once,  a  hatch. 
Breedbate,     br^Wbate,     s.    One    that   breeds 

quarrels. 

Breeder,  brd^dur,  s.  98.  That  which  produces 

any  tiling  j  the  person  who  brings  up  another ;  a  fe- 
male that  IS  prohfick  ;  one  that  takes  care  to  raise  a 
breed. 

Breeding,  brt^d'dlllg,  s.  Education,  instruction  ; 
qiialiiications ;  manners,  knowledge  of  ceremony ; 
nurture. 

BrEESE,  br^^z,  S.    A  stinging  fly. 

Breeze,  br^^z,  s.  A  genrte  gale. 

Breezy,  breeyz^,  a.   Fanned  with  gales. 

Bret,  br^t,  S.    A  fish  of  tlie  turbot  kind. 

Brethren,  br^TH'ren,  s.  The  plural  of  Brother. 

Breviary,  brtive'yS-r^,  s.  507.  An  abridgment, 
an  epitome ;  the  book  containing  the  daily  service  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 
t<5-  All  our  orthoepists  but  Mr  Perry  pronounce  the 

first  syllable  of  this  word  long ;  but  if  authority  were  si- 
lent, analogy  would  decide  for  the  pronunciation  I  have 

given,  534. 

Breviat,  br^ve'yat,  S.  113.    A  short  compendium. 
Breviature,  brdve'yi-tshfire,  s.  465.  113.  An 

abbreviation. 
Brevity,  br^v'^t^,  S.  51 1.  Conciseness,  shortness. 
To  Brew,  br66,  v.   a.   339.    To  make  liquors  by 

mixing  several  ingredients ;    to  prepare   by  mixing 

things  together ;  to  contrive,  to  plot 

To  Brew,  br55,  v.  n.    To  perform  the  office  of  a 

brewer. 
Brew  AGE,  broMdjo,  S.   90.    Mixture  of  various 

things. 
Brewer,  br6§'&r,  s,     A  man  whose  profession  it 

is  to  make  beer. 
Brewhouse,  br65Ti6us,  s.  A  house  appropriated 

to  bre\viiig. 
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Brewing,  broolng,  s.  410.     Quantity  of  liq«<ir 

brewed. 
Brewis,    brools,    S.    A  piece  of  bread  soaked  in 

"boiling  fat  pottige,  made  of  salted  meat 
Bribe,  bnbe,  ■«.     A  reward  given  to  pervert  the 

j  udgmont. 
To  Bribe,  bribe,  v.  a.   To  give  bribes. 
Briber,  brllj&r,  S.  98.    One  that  pays  for  comipl 

practices. 
Bribery,  bri'b?ir-re,  s.  .555.  Tlie  crime  of  giving 

or  taking  rewards  for  bad  practices. 
Brick,   brlk,  s.       A  mass   of  burnt  day  ;  a  loaf 

shaped  like  a  brick. 
To  Brick,  brlk,  v.  a.  To  lay  with  bricks. 
Brickbat,  brlk'bit,  s.  A  piece  of  brick. 
Brickclay,  brlk'kla,   «.      Clay  used  for  making 

bricks. 
BrickduST,  brik'd&st,  S.    Dust  made  by  pounding 

bricks. 
Brick-kiln,  brlkTcil,  s.    A  kiln,  a  place  to  bum 

bricks  in. 
Bricklayer,  brlkla-ur,  s.  A  brick  mason. 
Brickmaker,  brik'ma-k&r,  s.    One  whose  trade 

it  is  to  make  bricks. 
Bridal,    bri'dal,    a.       Belonging  to  a  wedtling, 

nuptial. 
Bride,  bride,  s.   A  woman  new  married. 
BridEBED,  bride'b^d,  S.  Marriage  bed. 
Bridecake,  bride'kake,  s.  A  cake  distributed  to 

the  guests  at  a  wedding. 
Bridegroom,    brlde'groSm,  s.    A  new-married 


Bridemen,  bride'men,      } 
Bridemaids,  brlde'madz, ) 


The  attendants  on  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
Bridestake,  biide'stake,  s.    A  post  set  in  th« 

ground  to  dance  rouud. 
Bridewell,  bride'w^,  s,  A  house  of  correction. 
Bridge,  brldje,  s.    A    building  raised   over  water 

for  the  convenience  of  passage  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 

nose  ;  the  supporter  of  the  striugs  in  stringed  instra. 

ments  of  musick. 
To  Bridge,  brldje,  r.  a.    To  raise  abridge  over 

any  place. 
Bridle,  bri'dl,  s.  405.   The  headstall  and  reins  by 

which  a  horse  is  restrained  and  governed;  arestniint, 

a  curb,  a  check. 
To  Bridle,  bri'dl,  v.  a.  To  guide  by  a  bridle  ;  to 

restrain,  to  govern. 
To  Bridle,  bri'dl,  v.  n.  To  hold  up  the  head. 
Bridlehand,  brl'dl-hSnd,  s.     llie  hand  which 

holds  the  bridle  in  riding. 
Brief,  brt^ef,  a.  Short,  concise ;  contracted,  narrow. 
Brief,  br^^f,  S.    A  short  extract,  or  epitome  ;   the 

writing  given  the  pleaders,  containing  the  case  ;  letters 

patent,  giving  licence  to  a  charitable  collection;  in 

musick,  a  measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 

strokes  down  in  beating  time,  and  as  many  up. 

Briefly,  brddPld,  ad.   Concisely,  in  a  few  words. 
Briefness,  br^^Pnfe,  S.    Conciseness,  shortness. 
Brier,  bri'ur,  s.  98.  418.   A  plant 
Briery,  bri'ir-r^,  a.  555.   Rough,  full  of  briers. 
Brigade,  br^-gade',  s.  117.  A  division  of  forces, 

a  body  of  men.  \ 

Brigadier  General,  brlg-S-deer'j^-n'u-ril,  s. 

275.     An  officer  next  in  order  below  a  major-general. 
Brigandine,  brig'an-dine,  150.  > 
Brigantine,  brlg'an-tine,  ) 

A  light  vessel,  such  as  has  been  formerly  used  by  cor. 

sairs  or  pirates  ;  a  coat  of  mail. 

33-  All  our  orthoepists  sound  the  last  i  in  this  word 
long ;  and  yet  my  memory  fails  me  if  the  stage  does  not 
pronounce  it  short :  a  pronunciation  to  which  the  stage 
IS  very  prone,  as  Valentine,  Cymbeline,  &c.  are  heard  00 
the  stage,  as  if  written  ValeiUin,  Cymbelin,  &c. 
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!  Brittlentss,  brlt'tl-r.&,    s. 
I'lUZE,  brize,  s.     The  gad«y. 
„ .  .         ,.      .        ,  „     ,    BuoACH,  brotsh,   s.  295.     A  spit. 
■^:rrf:   fl'^lTrlfl/^JL"'  i  To  Bkoach,  britsh,  ..  a.      To  spit,  to  pierce  a. 
with  a  spit ;  to  pierce  a  vessel  in  order  to  draw  the  li- 


The  Adriatic  wedded  bj 
And  I  was  with  you.'* 

Bright,  biite, 
li^ht;  clear,  evident  J  illustrioas,  as,  a  bright  reign 
Witty,  acute,  as,  a  bright  genius. 

To  Brighten,  brl'tii,  v.  a.  103.  To  make 
bright,  to  make  to  shine  ;  to  make  luminous  by  light 
from  without ;  to  make  gay,  or  alert ;  to  make  illus- 
trious ;  to  make  acute. 

To  Brighten,  biitn,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to 
clear  up. 

Brightly,  britelti,  ad.     Splendidly,  with  lustre. 

Brightness,  brite'n&,  s.  Lustre,  splendour ; 
acuteness. 

IjRIt.r.IANCY,  brll'yitn-sc?,    s.      Lustre,  splendour. 

Brilliant,  brll'yant,  a.  11.3.  Shining,  sp.arkling. 

Brilliant,  bill'ySnt,  s.  A  diamond  of  the 
finest  cut. 

Brilliantness,  brll'ylnt-n^s,  s.  Splendour, 
lustre. 

Bkim,  brim,  s.  The  edge  of  any  tiling ;  the  upper 
edge  of  any  vessel ;  the  top  of  any  liquor ;  the  bank  of 
a  fountain. 

To  Brim,  brim,   v.  a.     To  fill  to  the  top. 

To  Brim,  brim,  v.  n.     To  be  full  to  the  brim. 

Bri.miul,  brlm'ffil,    a.     Full  to  the  top. 

Brijifulness,  brlm'ful-n^s,  s.  Fulness  to 
the  top. 

Bri.mmer,  brlm'mur,   s.     A  bowl  full  to  the  top. 

Bri.mstone,  brim'stoiie,  s.     Sulphur. 

Brimstony,    brlm'sto-iie,  a.     Full  of  brimstone. 

Brinded,  brln'ded,  a.      Streaked,  tabby. 

Brindle,  brin'dl,  s.  403.  339.  The  state  of 
being  brinded. 

Brindled,  brln'dld,  a.  405.     Brinded,  streaked. 

Brine,  brine,  s.  Water  impregnated  with  salt,  the 
sea;  tears. 

Brinepit,  brlne'plt,  s.     Pit  of  salt  water. 

To  Bring,  bring,  v.  a.  408.  409.  To  fetch  from 
another  place ;  to  convey  in  one's  own  hand,  not  to 
send ;  to  cause  to  come  ;  to  attract,  to  draw  along  ;  to 
put  into  any  particular  state ;  to  conduct ;  to  induce,  | 
to  prevail  upon  ;  To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pa-^s,  to 
effect;  To  bring  forth,  to  give  birth  to,  to  produce;  , 
To  bring  in,  to  reclaim  ;  To  bring  in,  to  afford  gain  ; 
To  bring  off,  to  clear,  to  procure  to  be  acquitted ;  To 
bring  on,  to  engage  in  action  ;  To  bring  over,  to  draw 
to  a  new  party  ;  To  bring  out,  to  exhibit,  to  show  ;  To 
bring  under,  to  subdue,  to  repress ;  To  bring  up,  to 


quor;  to  open  any  store;  to  give  out,  to  utter  any 
thing. 

Broacher,  brotsh'ur,  S.  A  spit ;  an  opener,  or 
uiterer  of  any  thing. 

Broad,  brawd,  a.  295.  Wide,  extended  in 
breadth  ;  large  ;  clear,  open  ;  gross,  coarse  ;  obscene, 
fulsome  ;  bold,  not  delicate,  not  reserved. 

Broad  Cloth,  bra\vd'cl6/A,   s.     a  fine  kind  of 

cloth. 
To  Broaden,  braw'dn,  v.  n.  103.  To  grow  broad. 
Broadly,  brawd'le,    ad.      In  a  broad  manner. 
Broadness,  brawd'nes,  s.    Breadth,  extent  from 

side  to  .eide ;  coarseness,  fulsomeness. 
Broadside,  brawd'side,  s.     The  side  of  a  ship  ; 

the  volley  of  shot  fired  at  once  from  the  side  of  a  ship. 
Broadsword,  brawd'sord,  s.     A  cutting  sword, 

with  a  broad  blade. 
Broadwise,  brawd'wize,    ad.  140.     According 

to  the  direction  of  the  breadth. 
Brocade,  bro-kade',  s.   A  silken  stuff  variegated. 
Brocaded,    bro-ka'ded,   a.     Brest  in  brocade ; 

woven  in  the  manner  of  brocade. 

Brocage,  bro'kidje,  s.  90.     The  grin  gotten  by 

promoting  bargains  ;  the  hire  given  for  any  unlawful 
office  ;  tlie  trade  of  dealing  in  old  things. 

Broccoli,  brSk'ko-le,  s.     A  species  of  cabbage. 

Brock,  br6k,  s.     A  badger. 

Brocket,  brok'kit,  s.  99.   A  red  deer,  two  years 

old. 
Brogue,  brog,  S.  337.    A  kind  of  shoe ;  a  corrupt 

dialect. 
To  Broider,   broe'dir,    v.  a.     To  adorn  with 

figures  of  needle-work. 
Broidery,   bioe'dfir-r^,   s.  555.      Embroidery, 

fiower-work. 
Broil,  broil,  s.      a  tumult,  a  quarrel. 
To  Broil,  broil,   j;.  a.     To  dress  or  cook  by  lay- 
ing on  the  coals. 
To  Broil,  broil,  v.  n.     To  be  in  the  heat. 
Broke,  broke.      Preterimperfect  tense  of  the  verb 

To  break. 
To  Broke,  broke,  v.  n.     To  transact  business  for 

others. 


educate,    to  instruct;     To  bring  up,  to   bring  into  ,  BroKEN,  brt/kn,  103.    Part.   pass,   of  BreaJc. 


409.      The  person  that 
Having  the  taste  of  brine. 


practice. 
Bringer,   brlng'&r, 

brings  any  thing. 
Brinish,  bri'nish,  a. 

salt. 

Brinishness,  bri'nish-n^s,  s.     Saltness 
Brink,  brink,     s.       The  edge  of  any  place,  as  o 

a  precipice  or  a  river. 
Briny,  bri'ne,   a.     Salt. 


Broken-hearted,  br6'kn-hJr't6d,  a.      Having 

the  spirits  crushed  by  grief  or  fear. 
Brokenly,  brc/kn-le,    ad.    Without  any  regular 

series. 
Broker,  bro'kur,     *.        A  factor,  one  that  does 

business  for  another  ;  one  who  deals  in  old  household 

goods  ;  a  pimp,  a  match-maker. 
Brokerage,  bro'kur-ldje,    s.   90.     The  pay  or 

reward  of  abroker. 


Brisk,  brisk,  a.    Lively,  vivacious,  gay  ;  powerful,     Bronchocele,   bronlco-sele,     s.      A  tumour  of 


1 


spirituous ;  vivid,  bright. 

Brisket,  bris'klt,  s.  99.    The  breast  of  an  animal. 

Briskly,  brlsk'l^,   ad.     Actively,  vigorously. 

Briskness,  brlsk'nSs,  s.  Liveliness,  vigour,  quick- 
ness; gayety. 

Bristle,  bris'sl,  s.  405.  472.  The  stiff  hair  o 
swine. 

To  Bristle,  brls'sl,  v.   a.     To  erect  in  bristles. 

To  Bristle,  brls'sl,  v.  n.  To  stand  erect  as 
brisUes. 

Bristly,  brisl^,  a.      Thick  set  with  bristles. 

Bristol  Stone,  bris'tul-stone,  s.  A  kind  of  soft 

diamond  found  in  a  rock  near  the  city  of  Bristol. 
lilllT,  brit,    s.      The  name  of  a  fish. 
BlUTTI.E,   br'it'tl,  a.   405.     Fragile,  apt  to  break. 
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that  part  of  the  aspera  arteria,  called  the  Bronchus.— 

tree  Hydrocele. 
Bronchial,  br6n1<e-ill,  7 
Bronchick,  br5n'klk,      \  "' 

Belonging  to  the  throat. 
Bronchotomy,  br6n-k6t't6-mi^,    s.  518.     Tlie 

operation  which  opens  the  windpipe  by  incision,  to 

prevent  suffocation. 
Bronze,  bronze,    s.      Brass  ;  a  medal. 
Brooch,  brotsh,    s,     A  jewel,  an  ornament  of 

jewels. 
To  Brood,  br65d,  v.  n.     To  sit  on  eggs  to  hatch 

them  ;  to  cover  chickens  under  the  wing;  to  watch,  or 
consider  any  thing  anxiously ;  to  mature  any  thing  by 
care. 
To  Brood,  brood,  v.  a.  To  cherish  by  care,  to  hatch. 


BRO 


BUD 


559.  Fate  73,  ar77.  fall  83,  f?it  81— nid  93,  mct  93— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m!>\e  ICi- 


BllOOD,  brudd,  S.    Offspring,  progeny,  generation  ; 

a  liatcli,  the  number  hati-lied  at  once ;  tlie  act  of 

covering  the  eggs. 
Broody,  hro^ai,  a.  In  a  state  of  sitting  on  the  eggs. 
Brook,  br56k,  s.    A  running  water,  a  rivulet 
To  Brook,  br56k,  v.  a.   To  bear,  to  endure. 
To  Brook,  br66k,  v.  n.  To  endure,  to  be  content 
BrOOKLIME,  brSoklime,  S.   A  sort  of  water  ;   an 

herb. 
Broom,  br66m,  s.  A  shrub,  a  besom  so  called  from 

the  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 
Broomland,    br66m1ind,  s.     Land   tliat   bears 

broom. 
Broomstaff,  brSSm'stif, «.  The  staff  to  which  the 

broom  is  bound. 
Broomy,  broo'md,  a.   Full  of  broom. 
Broth,  hrbth,  s.   Liquor  in  which  flesh  is  boiled. 
Brothel,  br&TH'^I,  \ 

Brothel-house,  brSTH'^-hSuse,  y  * 

A  bawdy-house. 

Brother,  br&TH'&r,  s.  98.  One  bom  of  the 
same  father  or  mother  ;  any  one  closely  united ;  any 
one  resembling  another  in  manner,  form,  or  profes- 
sion ;  Brother  is  used  in  theological  language,  for  man 
in  general. 

Brotherhood,  br&TH'&r-h&d,  s.    Tlie  state  or 

quality  of  being  a  brother ;  an  association  of  men  for  any 
purpose,  a  fraternity  ;  a  class  of  men  of  the  same  kind. 
Brotherly,  bruTH'ur-le,  a.  Natural  to  brothers, 
such  as  becomes  or  besi>ems  a  brother. 

Brought,  brlvvt,  393.  Part  pass,  of  Bring. 

Brovv",  brou,  s,  Tlie  arch  of  hair  over  the  eye ; 
forehead ;  the  general  air  of  the  countenance ;  the 
edge  of  any  high  place. 

To  Browbeat,  brouTj^te,  v.  a.  To  depress  with 
stem  looks. 

Browbound,  brou'bound,  a.   Crowned. 

BrowsiCK,  bro&'sik,  a.     Dejected. 

Brown,  br5&n,  a.   The  name  of  a  colour. 

Brownbill,  brSunnbil,  s.  The  ancient  weapon  of 
the  English  foot. 

Brownness,  broun'n^S,  s.    A  brown  colour. 

Brown  STUDY,  bro&n-st&d'de,  s.  Gloomy  medita- 
tions. 

To  Browse,  brouze,  v.  a.  To  eat  branches  or  shrubs. 

To  Bruise,  brooze,  v.  a.  343.  To  crush  or  man- 
gle with  a  heavy  blow. 

Bruise,  brooze,  s,  A  hurt  with  something  blunt 
and  heavy. 

Bruisewort,  brooze-w&rt,  s.  Comfrey. 

Bruit,  broot,  S.  343.    Rumour,  noise,  report. 

Brumal,  br66'niiM,  a.   Belonging  to  the  winter. 

Brunett,  br56-n^t',  S.  A  woman  with  a  brown 
complexion. 

Brunt,  brunt,  S,   Shock,  violence  ;  blow,  stroke. 

Brush,  brush,  s.  An  instrument  for  rubbing  ;  a 
rude  assault,  a  shock. 

To  Brush,  br&sh,  v.  a.  To  sweep  or  rub  with  a 
brush;  to  strike  with  quickness  ;  to  paint  withahrnsh. 

To  Brush,  br&sh.  v.  n.  To  move  with  haste  ;  to 
fly  over,  to  skitn  lightly. 

Brusher,  br6sh'&r,  s.   He  that  uses  a  brush. 

Brushwood,    br&sh'wud,    s.     Rough,    shmbby 

thickets. 

Brushy,  br&sh'^,  a.  Rough  or  shaggy,  like  a  brush. 

To  Brustle,  br&s'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  crackle. 

Brutal,  br6(Vtil,  a.  3i3.  That  which  belongs  to 
a  brute  ;  savage,  cruel,  inhuman. 

Brutality,  br66-t^l'e-t^,  s.  Saragenen,  chur- 
lishness. 

To  Brutalize,  br65'til-lize,  v.  n.  To  grow  bm- 

(al  or  savage. 
Brutally,  hroo'tal-U,  ad.  Churlishly,  inhumanly. 
Brute,  broot,  a.    339.     Senseless,    unconscious, 

savage,  irrational ;  rough,  ferocious. 
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Brute,  broot,  S.    A  creature  without  reason. 

BrutenesS,  broot'n^s,  s.   Brutality. 

To  Brutify,  bro6t't^-f'i,  v.  a.     To  make  a  man 

a  brute. 
Brutish,  broo'tlsh,  a.   Bestial,  resembling  a  beast ; 

rough,  savage,  ferocious ;   gross,  carnal ;   ignorant, 

untaught 
BrutishlY,  broo'tlsh  Ji,  ad.   In  the  manner  of  a 

brute. 
Brutishness,  br66'tlsb-n&,  s.  Bmtality,  savage- 

ness. 
Bryony,  bri'6-n^,  s.   A  plant 
Bub,  b&b,  s.   strong  malt  liquor.    A  low  word. 
Bubble,  bul/bl,  s.  405.     A  small  bladder  of  wa- 

ter ;  any  thing  which  wants  solidity  and  firmness ;  a 

cheat,  a  false  show ;  the  person  cheated. 
To  Bubble,  bfibTjl,  r.  n.    To  rise  in  bubbles  ;  to 

run  with  a  gentle  noise. 
To  Bubble,  baiybl,  v.  a.  To  cheat 
Bubbler,  bul/blur,  s.  405.  A  cheat 
BuBBY,  b&b'bl^,  S.    A  woman's  breast    A  low  word. 
Bubo,   bfl'bo,  S.     The  groin  from  the  bending  of 

the  thigh  to  the  scrotum  :  all  tumours  in  that  part  are 

called  Buboes. 
Bubonocele,  bu-bon'o-s^e,  s,    A  rupture,  in 

which  some  part  of  the  intestines  breaks  donn  into 

the  groin. — See  Ht/drocele. 
BucanierS,  buklA-ne^rz',  S.    A  cant  word  for  the 

privateers,  or  pirates,  of  America. 
Buck,  bufc,  s.     The  liquor  in  which    clothes  are 

washed ;  the  clothes  washed  in  the  liquor. 
Buck,  buk,  s.    The  male  of  the  fallow  deer,   the 

male  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
To  Buck,  buk,  v.  a.  To  wash  clothes. 
To  Buck,  buk,  v.  n.    To  copulate  as  bucks  and 

does. 
Buckbasket,    buklbis-k^t,    s.      Tlie    basket    in 

wliich  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wa^h. 
Buckbean,  buk'bene,  s.   A  plant,  a  sort  of  trefoil. 
Bucket,  bok'kit,  S.  99.    The  vessel  in  which  wa- 
ter is  drawn  out  of  a  weU  ;  the  vessel  in  which  water 

is  carried,  particularly  to  quench  a  fire. 
Buckle,  buk'kl,  S.  405.    A  link  of  metal,  with  a 

a  tongue  or  catch  made  to  fasten  one  thing  to  another ; 

the  state  of  the  hair  crisped  and  curled. 
To  Buckle,  buk'kl,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  tuc- 

kle  ;  to  confine. 
To  Buckle,  buk'kl,  v.  n.  To  bend,  to  bow ;  To 

buckle  to,  to  apply  to  ;  To  buckle  with,  to  engage 

with. 
Buckler,  bukl&r,  s.   A  shield. 
Buckjiast,  b^'mast,  S.  The  fruit  or  mast  of  the 

beech  tree. 
Buckram,  b&k'r&m,  s.    A  sort  of  strong  linen 

cloth,  stiffened  with  gum. 
Buckshorn-plantain,    b&ks'hom-plSn'tln,   s. 

A  plant. 
Buckthorn,  huk'thom,  s.  A  tree. 
Bucolick,  bu-kSllk,  s.   A  pastoral 

|t^  From  the  tendency  we  have  to  remove  the  ac- 
cent to  the  beginning  of  such  Latin  words  as  we  Angli- 
cize by  dropping  the  last  syllable,  we  sometimes  hear 
this  word  iniproperly  accented  on  the  first  syllable.— See 
Academy.  The  authorities  for  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  are,  Mr  .Sheridan,  Dr  Johnson,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr  Perry,  Dr  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Dr  Ash.  and  Entick; 
Buchanan  stands  alone  for  the  accent  on  the  first 

Bud,  bud,  s.   Tlie  first  shoot  of  a  plant,  a  genu. 
To  Bud,  b&d,  v.   n.    To  put  forth  young  shoots 

or  germs  ;  to  be  in  the  bloom. 
To  Bud,  b&d,  r.  a.   To  inoculate. 
To  Budge,  budje,  v.  n.  To  stir. 
Budge,  b&dje,  a.    Stiff,  formal. 
BuDGER,  b&d'j&r,  s.      One  that  stirs. 
Budget,  bud'j^t,  s.    A  bag,  such  as  may  be  easily 

carried ;  a  store,  or  stock. 


BUF 


BUR 


nSr  167,  nSt  163— tfibe  171,  t&b  172,  bill  173—611,  299— pSfind  313— ^Ain  466,  thIs  1«9. 

A  noisy,  blustering,  quarrsliuig 


A  hunting  horn. 


Ruff,  b&f,  s.  Leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of 
the  buffalo,  used  for  waist  belts,  pouches,  &c.  a  mill, 
tary  coat. 

To  feoFF,  buf,  V.  a.     To  strike.   A  low  word. 

Buffalo,  buf  fA-I6,  S.   A  kind  of  %vild  bull  or  cow. 

Buffet,  buffit,  s.  99.    A  blow  with  the  fist 

Buffet,  hM'fh,  s.     A  kind  of  cupboard. 

To  Buffet,  buf  fit,  v.  a.  99.    To  box,  to  beat 

To  Buffet,  buf 'fit,  v.  n.  To  play  a  boxing 
match. 

Buffeter,  buPfit-t&r,  s.    A  boxer. 

Buffle,  b&f'fl,  s.  40.5.     The  same  with  Buffalo. 

Bdffleheaded,  buf'fl-h^d-^d,  a.     Dull,  stupid. 

Buffoon,  buf_f6dn',  s.  A  man  whose  profession 
is  to  make  sport  by  low  jests  and  antick  postures,  a 
jack-pudding  ;  a  man  that  practises  indecent  raillery. 

Buffoonery,  buf-f66n'ur-re,  s.  The  practice  of 
a  buffoon ;  low  jests,  scurrile  mirth. 

Bug,  b&g,  s.  A  stinking  insect,  bred  in  old  house- 
hold  stuff. 

Bugbear,  bug'bare,  s.  A  frightful  object,  a  false 
terrour. 

Bugginess,  bfig'ge-nis,  s.  The  state  of  being 
infected  with  bugs. 

Buggy,  b&g'ge,  a,  283.     Abounding  with  bugs. 

Bugle,  bu'gl,  405.  \ 

BuGLEHORN,  bii'gl-hom',  i 

Bugle,  bu'gl,  S.     A  sinning  bead  of  black  glass. 

Bugle,  bu'gl,  s.     A  plant 
^  BuGLOSS,  bu'gl&S,  s.     Tlie  herb  ox-tongue. 
WTo  Build,  blld,  v.  a.  341.      To  make  a  fabrick 
■    or  an  edifice,  to  raise  any  tiling  on  a  support  or  foun- 
dation. 

To  Build,  blld,  v.  n.      To  depend  on,  to  rest  on. 

Builder,  blld'ur,  s.  98.  He  that  builds,  an 
architect 

Building,  blldlng,  s.  410.    A  fabrick,  an  edifice. 

Built,  bllt,  S.     The  form,  the  structure. 

Bulb,  bulb,  S.    A  round  body,  or  root 

Bulbaceous,   bul-ba'sh&s,  a.     The  same  mth 

Bulbous. 

Bulbous,  bul'bus,  a.  314.     Containing  bulbs. 

To  Bulge,  b&lje,  v.  n.  To  take  in  water,  to 
founder  ;  to  jut  out. 

Bulk,  bulk,  s.  Magnitude,  size,  quantity  j  the 
gross,  the  majority  ;  main  fabrick. 

Bulk,  bulk,  s.      A  part  of  a  building  jutting  out 

Bulkhead,  bulk-bed',  s.  A  partition  made 
across  a  ship  with  boards. 

BuLKiNESS,  bCil'ke-n6s,  s.  Greatness  of  stature 
or  size. 

Bulky,  biJ-ke,  a.     Of  great  size  or  stature. 

Bull,  bul,  s.  173.  The  male  of  black  cattle ; 
in  the  scriptural  sense,  an  enemy  powerful  and  vio- 
lent ;  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack ;  a  letter 
published  by  the  Pope ;  a  blunder. 

Bui.LBAITING,  bul'ba-tlng,  s.  The  sport  of  bait- 
ing bulls  with  dogs. 

Bull-beggar,  bill'beg-ur,  s.  Something  terrible 
to  fright  cliildren  with. 

BuLL-DOG,  bul'dog,  S.  A  dog  of  a  particular  form, 
remarkable  for  his  courage. 

Bull-head,  bul'hed,  s.  A  stupid  fellow,  the 
name  of  a  fish. 

Bull-weed,  bul'weed,  s.     Knapweed. 

Bull-wort,  b&l'vv&rt,  s.    Bishops-weed. 

BuLI.ACE,  bul'lls,  S.  99.      A  wild  sour  plum. 
Bullet,  bul'lit,  s.  99.     A  round  ball  of  metiL 
Bullion,  bul'ytin,  s.  113.     Gold  or  silver  in  the 

lump  unwrought. 
BuLLiTiON,  bul-llsh'&n,  s.  177.    Tlic  act  or  stite 

of  boiling. 
BuLLOf.K,  bull&k,  S.   166.     A  young  bull. 
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A  large  rush. 
A  fortification,  a  citadel. 


Bully,  bulle,  s. 

fellow. 
Bulrush,  bul'rush,  s. 
Bulwark,  bul'wurk,  s. 

security. 

BuJI,  bum,  s.  The  part  on  which  we  sit ;  it  is  used 
in  composition,  for  any  thing  mean  or  low,  as  bom. 
bailiff. 

BuMBAILIFF,  bum-balif,  S.  A  bailiff  of  tlie 
meanest  kind,  one  that  is  employed  in  arrests. 

BuMBARD,  bum'bSrd,  S. — See  Bombard. 

BuMBAST,  bum-bast',  S.  A  cloth  made  of  patches ; 
patchwork  ;  more  properly  written  Bombast,  as  de- 
rived by  Mr  Stevens  from  Bojnbt/cinus,  made  of  silk. 

Bump,  bump,  s.     A  swelling,  a  protuberance. 

To  Bump,  b&mp,  v.   a.     To  make  a  loud  noise. 

.  See  Bomb. 

Bumper,  bum'pur,  s.  98.    A  cup  filled. 

1K3- There  is  a  plausible  derivation  of  this  word  from 
the  French  Bon  Fere,  which,  say  the  anti-clerical  critics, 
was  the  toast  which  the  Monks  gave  to  the  Pope  in  a 
full  glass.  The  farther  a  derivation  is  traced,  the  better 
it  is  liked  by  the  common  crowd  of  critics  ;  but  Mr  El- 
phinston,  who  saw  fartlier  into  English  and  French  ety- 
mology than  any  author  I  have  met  with,  contents  him- 
self with  deriving  this  word  from  the  word  Bump, 
wliich,  as  a  verb,  signifies  the  action  of  some  heavy  body 
that  makes  a  dense  noise,  and,  as  a  noun,  implies  the 
general  effect  of  such  an  action  on  the  animm  frame, 
which  is  a  protuberance  or  swelling ;  and  the  swelling 
out  of  the  liquor  when  a  glass  is  full,  seems  the  natural 
offspring  of  the  substantive  Bump. 

Dr  Ash,  whose  etymological  knowledge  seems  very 
extensive,  gives  this  word  the  same  derivation,  but  tells 
us  that  the  word  Bumpkin  is  of  uncertain  etymology  j  a 
little  attention,  however,  would,  I  think,  have  led  hira 
to  the  same  origin  of  tliis  word  as  the  former  ;  for  the 
heavy  and  protuberant  form  of  the  rusticks,  to  whom 
this  word  is  generally  applied,  might  very  uaturaUy 
generate  the  appellation. 
Bumpkin,  bum'kln,  s.     An  awkward  heavy  rus- 

tick.    See  Bumper. 
BuMPKiNLY,  bum'kln-le,  a.     Having  the  manner 

or  appearance  of  a  clown. 
Bunch,  btmsh,  s.  352.     A  hard  lump,  a  knob  ;  a 

cluster;  a  number  of  tilings  tied  together  j  any  thing 

bound  into  a  knot. 
Bunchbacked,  bunsh'bakt,  a.     Having  bunches 

on  the  back. 
Bunchy,  b&n'she,  a.     Growing  into  bunches. 
Bundle,  bun'dl,  s.  405.      A  number    of  things 

bound  together ;  any  thing  rolled  up  cylindrically. 
To  Bundle,  bun'dl,  v.  a.     To  tie  in  a  bundle. 
Bung,  b&ng,  s.     A  stopper  for  a  barrel. 
To  Bung,  b&ng,  v.  a.    To  stop  up. 
Bunghole,  bung'hole,  s.     Tlie  hole  at  which  the 

barrel  is  filled.  ■■"  - 

To  Bungle,  b&ng'gl,   v.   n.   405.    To  perform 

clumsily. 
To  Bungle,  bung'gl,  v.  a.      To  botch,  to  manage 

clumsily. 
Bungle,  b&ng'gl,  S.      A  botch,  an  awkwardness 
Bungler,  bung'glar,  s.    A  bad  workman. 
Bunglingly,     bang'gllng-le,     ad.       Clumsily, 

awkwardly. 
BuNN,  bon,  S.     A  kind  of  sweet  bread. 
Bunt,   btmt,  S.     A  swelling  part;   an   inci-casiiig 

cavity. 
BuNTER,  bCin'tur,  S.  98.    Any  low  vulgar  woman. 
Bunting,  bun'tlng,  s.     The  name  of  a  bird. 
Buoy,  buoe,  S.  346.      A  piece  of  cork  or  wood 

floating,  tied  to  a  weight 
To  Buoy,  buo(^,  v.  a.    To  keep  afloat 
Buoyancy,  boue'an-s^,  s.  The  quality  «f  floating. 
Buoyant,  buoe'^int,  a.  Wliich  will  not  sink. 
Bur,  bir,  S.    A  rough  head  of  a  plant 

Burbot,  b&r'but,  s.  166.  A  fisk  ful'.  of  prickies. 
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BURDELAIS,  bar-diJa',  s.    A  sort  of  p-ape. 

Burden,   b&r'dn,   s,  103.     A  lo-id ;   something 

gripvoui ;  a  birth  ;  the  verse  repeated  in  a  song. 
To  Burden,  bur'dn,  v.  a.     To  load,  to  incumber. 
BuRDENER,   bfit'dn-fir,  S.   98.   A  loader,  an  op- 

pressor. 
BuRDENOUS,  b&r'dn-&s,a.    Grievons,  oppressive  ; 

useless. 
Burdensome,  b&r'dn-S&ni,  a.    Grievous,  trouble- 
some. 
B'JRDENSOMENESS,  bar'dn-s&m-nes,  s.    Weight, 

uneiisiness. 
Burdock,  b&r'dik,  s.— See  Dock. 
Bureau,  hh-rcf,  s.     A  chest  of  drawers. 
Burg,  bfirg,  S. — See  Burrow. 
Burgage,  bur'gadje,  s.  90.     A  tenure  proper  to 

cities  and  towns. 
BuRGAMOT,  b&r-g3.-m5t',  s.   A  species  of  pear. 
BuRGANET,  or  BuRGONET,  b&r'gA-net,  S.  A  kind 

of  helmet. 
BuRGEOIS,  bur-jolce',  S.    A  citizen,  a  burgess  ;   a 

type  of  a  particular  size. 
BuKGESS,  bur'jis,  s.      A  citizen,   a  freeman  of  a 

city  ;  a  representative  of  a  town  corporate. 
BjfRGH,   b&rg,    s.    392.       A    corporate    town    or 

borough. 
Burgher,   b&r'gfir,  s.      One  who  has  a  right  to 

certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place. 
BuRGHERSHIP,  bir'g&r-shlp,  s.   The  privilege  of  a 

burgher. 
Burglary,  p&r'gM-ri,  S.      Robbing  a  house  by 

uiglit,  or  brewing  in  with  intent  to  rob. 
Burgomaster,  bur'go-mas-tur,  s.  One  employed 

in  the  government  of  a  city. 
Burial,  b^r'ri-M,  s.   178.     Tlie  act  of  burying, 

sepulture,  interment ;  the  act  of  placing  any  tiling 

under  earth  ;  the  church-service  for  funerals. 
Burier,  b^l^rt^-Cir,  s.    He  that  bui-ies. 
BuRINE,  hh'fln,  s    A  graving  tool. 
BuRLACE,  bur'lase,  s.    A  sort  of  grape. 
To  Burl,  burl,  v.  a.   To  dress  cloth  as  fullers  do. 
Burlesque,  bar.l^sk',  a.  415.    Jocular,  tending 

to  raise  laughter. 
Burlesque,  bur-l&k',  s.    Ludicrous  language. 
To  Burlesque,  biir-Msk',  v.  a.     To  turn 

ridicule. 

Burliness,  bftrt^-ii^s,  s.     Bulk,  bluster. 

Burly,  b&r'li,  a.  Big  of  stature. 

To  Burn,  b&rn,  v.  a.     To  consume  with  fire  ; 
wound  with  fire. 

To  Burn,  b&rn,  v.  n.  To  be  on  fire  ;  to  be  in- 
flamed with  passion ;  to  act  as  fire. 

Burn,  b&rn,  s.    A  hurt  caused  by  fire. 

Burner,  b&v'n&r,  s.  A  person  who  bums  any 
thing. 

Burnet,  b&r'nlt,  s.  99.  A  plant 

Burning,  b&r'nlng,  s.  410.  State  of  inflammation. 

Burning-glass,  b&i''ning.glas,  ,9.  A  glass  which 
collects  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  narrow  compass,  and 
so  increases  their  force. 

To  Burnish,  b&r'nish,  v.  a.  To  polish. 

To  Burnish,  b&r'nish,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright  or 
glossy. 

Burnisher,  bfir'nlsh-&r,  s.   The  person  that  biu-- 

nishes  or  polishes ;  the  tool  with  which  bookbinders 

give  a  gloss  to  tlie  leaves  of  books  ;  it  la  commonly  a 

dog's  tooth  set  in  a  stick. 
Burnt,  burnt. .  Part  pass,  of  Burn. 
Burr,  b&r,  s.   The  lope  or  lap  of  the  ear. 
Burrel,  bur'rll,  s.  99.   A  sort  of  pear. 
Burrow,  bov'ro,  .9.    A  corporate  town,  that  is  not 

a  city,  but  such  as  sends  burgesses  to  the  parliament; 

a  place  fenced  or  fortified;  the  holes  made  in  the 

ground  by  conies. 
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To  Burrow,  b&i-'ro,  v. 

rabbits. 

Bursar,  b&r's&r,  S.  88.    The  treasurer  of  a  college. 
Burse,   burse,  S.     An  exchange  where  merchants 

meet 
To  Burst,  burst,  v    n.   To  break,  or  fly  open  ;  to 

fly  asunder;  to  break  away,  to  spring;  to  come  sud- 
denly ;  to  begin  an  action  violently. 
To  Burst,  b&rst,  v.   a.     To  break  suddenly,    to 

make  a  quick  and  violent  disruption. 
Burst,  b&rst,  s.    A  sudden  disruption. 
Burst,  b&rst,  )        .        .--,   ^„- 

BurstLn,  b&Vstn,}P°'-^-  «•  *'^-  ^^^- 

Diseased  with  a  hernia  or  rupture. 
Burstenness,  b&rstn'n^s,  s.  A  rupture. 
BuRSTWORT,  b&rst'w&l"t,  S.    An  herb  good  against 

ruptures. 
Burt,  b&rt,  S.    A  flat  fish  of  the  turbot  kind. 

Burthen,  b&i"'THn,  s.  468 See  Burden. 

To  Bury,  hh-'r^,  v.  a.  178.   To  inter,  to  put  into 

a  grave  ;  to  inter  with  rites  and  ceremonies ;  to  con 

ceal,  to  hide. 
Bush,  bush,  s.  17.3.    A  thick  shrub  ;  a  bough  of  a 

tree  fixed  up  at  a  door,  to  show  that  liquors  are  sold 

there; 
Bushel,  bush'il,  s.    173.     A  mesism-e  containing 

eight  gallons,  a  strike. 
BuSHINESS,  bush'e-n&,  s.      The  quality  of  being 

bushy. 

BusHjMENT,  bush'm^nt,  s.  A  tliicket 

Bushy,  bush'e,   a.     Thick,  full  of  small  branches; 

full  of  bushes. 
BusiLESS,  blz'zi-l^s,  a.  1 78.    At  leisure. 
Busily,  biz'zi-l<4,  ad.   With  hurry,  actively. 
Business,  blz'nes,  .s.    178.      Employment,  multi- 
plicity of  affairs ;   an  aif'air ;   the  sulyect  of  action ; 

serious  engagement ;   right  of  action  ;  a   matter  or 

questi(m ;  To  do  one's  business,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  or 

ruin  him. 
Busk,  b&sk,  s.  A  piece  of  steel,  or  whalebone,  worn 
,  by  women  to  strengthen  their  stays. 
IBUSKIN,  b&s'kln,  s.     A  kind  of  half  boot,  a  shoe 

which  comes  to  the  mid-leg  ;  a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn 

by  the  ancient  actors  of  tragedy. 
Buskined,  bus'klnd,  a.  359.   Dressed  in  buskins. 
BuSKY,  bus'ke,  a.    Woody. 
Buss,  b&s,  s.    A  kiss,  a  salute  with  lips ;  a  boat  for 

fishing. 
To  Buss,  b&s,  V.  a.  To  kiss.   A  low  word. 
Bust,  b&st,  s.     A  statue  representing  a  man  to  hi« 

breast. 
Bustard,  bus't&rd,  s.  88.  A  wild  turkey. 
To  Bustle,  b&s'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  be  busy,  to  stir. 
Bustle,  b&s'sl,  s.  A  timiult,  a  hiu-ry. 
Bustler,  b&sl&r,  s.  98.    An  active  stimng  man 
Busy,  biz'ze,  a-  178.    Employed  with  earnestness; 

bustling,  active,  meddling. 
To  Busy,  biz'ze,  v.  a.   To  employ,  to  engage. 
Busybody,  biz'ze-b&d-de,  s.    A  vain,  meddling, 

fantastical  person. 
But,  b&t,   coy.     Except;   yet,   nevertheless;  the 

particle  which  introduces  ttie  minor  of  a  syllogism, 

now ;  only,  nothing  more  than  ;  than  ;  not  otherwise 

than ;  by  no  other  means  than  ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  ; 

however,  howbeit ;  otherwise  than  ;  even,  not  longer 
'    ago  than ;  yet  it  may  be  objected  ;  but  for,  had  not  tliis 

been. 
BuT-END,  b&t'^nd',  s.   The  blunt  end  of  any  thing. 
Butcher,   but'tshur,    s.    175.     One   that  kills 

animals  to  sell  their  flesh  ;  one  that  is  delighted  witli 
blood. 
To  Butcher,  but'tsh&r,  v.  a.  To  kill,  to  murder. 

BuTCHERLINESS,  but'tsh&r-li-n^S,   S.     A   butch- 
erly manner. 
Butcherly,  but'tsh&r-li,  a.     Bloody,  barharoua. 
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Butchery,  but'tshur-re,   s.      xiie   trade   of   a 

butcher ;  murder,  cruelty ;  the  place  where  blood  is 

shed. 
Butler,  bfit'Iur,  s.  98.      a  servant  employed  in 

furnishing-  the  table. 
BuTMENT,  but'ment,  s.     That  part  of  the  arch 

which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 
Butt,  but,  s.     The  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be 

shot  at  is  placed  ;  the  point  at  which  the  endeavour  is 

directed ;  a  man  upon  whom  the  company  break  their 

jests. 

Butt,  but,  s.  A  vessel,  a  barrel,  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  gallons  of  wine. 

To  Butt,  bat,  v.  a.      To  strike  with  the  head. 

Butter,  b&t'tur,  s.  98.  An  unctuous  substance, 
made  by  agitating  the  cream  of  milk  till  the  oil  sepa- 
rates from  the  whey. 

To  Butter,  but'tur,  v.  a.  To  smear,  or  oil  with 
butter  ;  to  increase  the  stakes  every  throw. 

Butter-bump,  but'tar-bump,  s.  a  fowl,  the 
bittern. 

Butterbur,  but'tur-b&r,  s.    A  plant. 
Butterflower,    but't&r-flou'ur,  s.     A  yellow 

flower  of  May. 
Butterfly,  but't&r-fli,  s.     A  beautiful  insect. 
BuTTERIS,  but'tur-rls,  s.     An  instrument  of  steel 

used  in  paring  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
Buttermilk,  but'tur-mllk,  s.    The  whey  that  is 

separated  from  the  cream  when  butter  is  made. 
Butterprint,    but'tur-prlnt,    s.      A    piece    of 

carved  wood,  used  to  mark  butter. 
Buttertooth,     but'tur-toof/i,    s.      The    great 

broad  foretooth. 
Butterwoman,  but't&r-wum-&n,  s.     A  woman 

that  sells  butter. 
Butter  WORT,  b&t't&r-wurt,  s.    A  plant,  fanicle. 
Buttery,  but'tur-re,  a.      Having  the  appearance 

or  qualities  of  butter. 
Buttery,  bit'tar-re,  s.      Tlie  room  where  pro- 
visions are  laid  up. 
Buttock,  but'tuk,  s.  166.      The  rump,  the  part 

near  the  tail. 
Button,  but'tn,  S.  103.  170.    Any  knob  or  ball ; 

the  bud  of  a  plant. 
To  Button,  bat'tn,  v.   a.  405.     To  dress,  to 

clothe  ;  to  fasten  with  buttons. 
Buttonhole,  b&t'tn-hole,  s.    The  loop  in  which 

the  button  of  the  clothes  is  caught. 

Buttress,  but'trls,  s.  99.     A  prop,  a  wall  built 

to  support  another ;  a  prop,  a  support. 
To  Buttress,  but'tris,  v.  a.     To  prop. 

Buxom,  bik'sum,  a.  166.  Obedient,  obsequious; 
gay,  lively,  brisk  ;  wanton,  jolly. 

Buxomly,  buk's&m-le,  ad.  Wantonly,  amorously. 

BuxOMNESS,  buk'sum-nes,  s.  Wantonness,  amo- 
rousness. 

To  Buy,  bi,  v.  a.  To  purchase,  to  acquire  by  pay- 
ing a  price  ;  to  manage  by  money. 

To  Buy,  bi,  v.  n.      To  treat  about  a  purchase. 

Buyer,  bl'Qr,  s.     He  that  buys,  a  purchaser. 

To  Buzz,  hhz,  v.  n.  To  hmn,  to  make  a  noise  like 
bees  ;  to  whisper,  to  prate. 

Buzzard,  buz'zurd,  s.  88.  A  degenerate  or 
mean  species  of  hawk  ;  a  blockhead,  a  dunce. 

Buzzer,  buz'zur,  s.  98.     A  secret  whisperer. 
bl.  \ 

It  notes  the  agent ;  it  notes  the  instrument ;  it  notes 
the  cause  ;  it  notes  the  means  by  which  any  thing  is 
performed  ;  at,  or  in,  noting  place  ;  it  not«s  the  sum 
of  the  difference  between  two  things  compared  ;  not 
later  than,  noting  time ;  beside,  noting  passage  ;  near 
to,  in  presence,  noting  proximity  ;  before  Himself,  it 
notes  tlie  absence  of  all  others  ;  it  is  the  solemn  form 
of  swearing  ;  at  hand ;  it  is  used  in  forms  of  obtesting ; 
by  proxy  of,  noting  substitution.  - 
\S^  The  general  sound  of  tliis  word  is  like  the  verb  to 
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htiy;  b!it  we  not  unfrequently  hear  it  pronounced  like 
the  verb  to  be.  This  latter  sound,  however,  is  only  tol- 
erable in  colloquial  pronunciation,  and  then  only  when 
used  as  a  preposition  ;  as  when  we  say,  Do  you  travel  bit 
land  or  by  water  ?  Thus  in  reading  these  hues  of  Pope": 

"  By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
"They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge." 
Here  we  ought  to  give  the  word  by  the  sound  of  the  verb 
to  huy;  so  that  pronouncing  this  word  like  be,  is,  if  the 
word  will  be  pardoned  me,  a  colloquiaHsm. 
By,    bi,    ad.      Near,  at  a  small  distance;  beside, 

passing ;  in  presence. 
By  and  by,  bi'and-bi,  ad.     In  a  short  time. 
By,  bl,  s.     Something  not  the  direct  and  immediate 

object  of  regard,  as  by  the  by. 
By-concernment,   bi'k6n-sern'm&t,   s.     Not 


Private   interest,  secret  ad- 


the  main  business. 

By-end,  bi'^nd',  s. 

vintage. 

By-gone,  bl'gSn',  a.    Past. 

By-law,  bi'law',  s.      By-laws  are  orders  made  for 

the  good  of  those  that  make  them,  farther  than  the 

public  law  binds. 
By-name,  bi'name',  s.    A  nick-name. 
By-path,  bl'p3,<A',  s.     A  private  or  obscure  path. 
By-respect,  bi'r^-spekt',  s.     Private  end  or  view. 
By-room,  bl'room',  s.     A  private  room  witliin. 
By-SPEECH,  bi'speetsh',  s.   An  incidental  or  casual 

speech. 
By-STANDER,   bl'stSn'd&r,  S.      A  looker  on,  one 

unconcerned. 
By-street,  bl'street',  s.    An  obscure  street 
By-view,  biVu',  s.   Private  self-interested  purpose. 
By-walk,    bl'wawk',   s.     Private  walk,  not  the 

main  roai 
By-way,  bi'wa',  s.     A  private  and  obscure  way. 
By-west,  b^-W&t',  a.    Westward,  to  the  west  of. 
By-word,  bi'wurd',  S.      A  saying,   a  proverb  ;  a 

term  of  reproach. 
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Cab,  kJb,  s.   A  Hebrew  measure,  containing  abou) 

three  pints  English. 
Cabal,  ktl-bal',  s.   The  secret  science  of  the  He- 
brew rabbins  ;  a  body  of  men  united  in  some  close  do- 
sign  ;  intrigue. 

PQ-  The  political  signification  of  this  word  owes  its 
original  to  the  five  Cafc'  .et  Ministers  in  Charles  the 
Second's  reign  ;  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arling- 
ton, and  Lauderdale  :  this  Junto  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Cabal ;  a  word  which  the  initial  letters  of  theii 
names  happened  to  compose. 

To   Cabal,  k3.-b^l',  v.  n.    To  form  close  intrigues. 
Cabalist,  kib'^-llst,  S.      One  skilled  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Hebrews. 
Cabalistical,  kib-^l-lis'te-kM,  \ 
Cabalistick,  k^b-al-lls'tik,  j 

Something  that  has  an  occult  meaning.  • 
Caballer,  k^-billur,  s.    He  that  engages  in  closf 
designs,  an  intriguer. 

Cabbage,  kabVidje,  s.  90.    A  plant. 

To  Cabbage,  k^b'bidje,  v.  a.     To  steal  in  cut- 

ting  clothes. 
Cabbage-tree,  k^b'bldje-trt^e,  s.     A  specie.*  or 

palm-tree. 

Cabbage-worm,  kib^bldje-vvfirm,  s.    An  insert. 
Cabin,  kab'bln,  s.     A  small  room  ;  a  small  chain. 

her  in  a  ship  ;  a  cottage,  a  small  house. 
To  Cabin,  kab'bln,  v.  n.     To  live  in  a  cabin. 
To  Cabin,  kab'bln,  v.  a.  To  confine  in  a  cabiH. 
Cabined,  kab'blnd,  a.  362.  Belonging  to  a  caWa 
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Cabinet,  kil/in-^t,  s.  A  set  of  boxes  or  drawers 
for  curiosities ;  any  place  in  wliich  things  of  value  are 
hidden ;  a  private  room  in  which  consultations  are 
held. 

Cabinet-councii^  kuMn-5t-k6&n'sil,  s.  A  coun- 
cil  lield  in  a  private  manner. 

Cabinet-maker,  kabln-6t-ma'k&r,  s.  One  that 

'  makes  small  nice  work  in  wood. 

Cable,  kh/hl,  s.  405.  The  great  rope  of  a  sliip  to 
which  the  anchor  is  fastened. 

Cachectical,  kJ-k^k't(i-kJl,  } 

Cachectick,  k^-k^k'tik,         ^  "' 

Having  an  ill  habit  of  body. 
Cachexy,  kik'kek-se,  .v.  517.  Such  a  dist«mper- 

ature  of  the  humours  as  hinders  nutrition,  and  weakens 

tha  vital  and  animal  functions. 

iXy  5Ir  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  accents 
this  ^^•ord  on  the  first  syllable  as  I  have  done  ;  and  yet 
every  other  lexicographer,  who  has  the  word,  accents 
Anorext/,  Atajry,  and  Ataraxy,  on  the  first  syllable,  ex- 
cept Mr  Sheridan,  who  accents  Anorexy,  and  Bailey 
Ataxy,  on  the  penultimate.  Whence  tliis  variety  and 
inconsistency  should  arise,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Orthodoxy  and  Apoplexy  had  sufficiently  chal  ked  out  the 
analogy  of  accent)iation  in  these  words.  The  termina- 
tions in  axy  and  exy  do  not  form  a  species  of  words 
whicJi  may  be  called  enclitical,  like  logy  and  graphy,  517, 
but  seem  to  be  exactly  under  the  predicament  of  those 
Latin  and  Greek  words,  which,  when  adopted  into  Eng- 
lish by  dropping  their  last  syllable,  remove  the  accent 
at  least  two  syllables  higher. — See  Academy. 

Cachinnation,   kak-kin-na'shun,   s.   353.     A 

loud  laughter. 
Cackerel,  kik'ur-il,  s.  555.  99.  a  fish. 
To  Cackle,  kak'kl,  v.  n.  405.   To  make  a  noise 

as  a  goose ;  'sometimes  it  is  used  for  the  noise  of  a  hen ; 

to  laugh,  to  gieglo. 
Cackle,  kak'kl,  S.    The  voice  of  a  goose  or  fowl. 
CackLER,  kSkl&r,  s.  98.    A  fowl  that  cackles  ;  a 

tell-tale,  a  tattler. 
Cacochymical,  k?ik-k6-kim'e-kal,  \ 

Cacochymick,  kik-ko-klmlk,  353.  509.  J 

Having  the  humours  corrupted. 
Cacochymy,  kik'ko-kim-m^,  s.     A  depravation 

of  the  humours  from  a  sound  state. 

Jf:^  Johnson  and  Bailey  accent  tlus  word  Cacochym'y, 
Shendan  and  Buchanan  Cacoch'ymy,  and  Dr  Ash 
Cac'ochymy ;  and  this  last  accentuation  I  have  adopted 
for  reasons  given  under  the  word  Cachexy,  which  see. 

CACOD.aaiON,  kak-6-d^m5n,  s.     An  evil  spirit ; 

the  Devil. — See  Principles,  No.  502. 
Cacophony,  k^k6f6-nd,  s.  518.    A  bad  sound 

of  words- 

To  Cacujiinate,  ki-ku'm^-n^te,  v.  a.  To  make 
sharp  or  pyramidal. 

Cadaverous,  kA-div'e-r£s,  a.  Having  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  dead  carcass. 

Caddis,  kid'dls,  s.  A  kind  of  tape  or  ribbon  ;  a 
kind  of  worm  or  grub. 

Cade,  kide,  a.  Tame,  soft,  as  a  cade  lamb. 

Cade,  kide,  s.  A  barrel. 

Cadence,  ka'd^nse,  \ 

Cadency,  ki'den-s^,  \  *" 
Fall,  state  of  sinking,  decline ;  the  fall  of  the  voice  ; 
the  flow  of  verses,  or  periods ;  the  tone  or  sound. 

Cadent,  ka'd^iit,  a.   Fallii^  do^vn. 

Cadet,  ki-ddt',  s.  The  younger  brother;  the  young- 
est brother ;  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  who  serves  in 
expectation  of  a  commission. 

Cadger,  kM'j&r,  s.  A  huckster. 

V^  Tills  word  is  only  used  by  the  vulgar  in  London, 
whore  it  is  not  applied  to  any  particular  profession  or 
employment,  but  nearly  in  the  same  sense  as  Curmud- 
geon, and  is  corruptly  pronounced  as  if  wTitten  Codger 

Cadi,  ki'd^,  s.   A  magistrate  among  the  Turks. 
Cadillack,  ka-dlHak,  s.    A  sort  of  pear. 
Caduceus,  ku-dii'shd-6s,   s.  505.    ITie  rod  or 
waod  with  which  Mercury  is  depicted. 


CADUCrry,  kS-dfi's^-te,  s.  511.    Tendency  to  falL 

C.SSURA,  s^-zh'rX,  s.  479.  480.  A  figure  in  poe- 
try, by  which  a  short  syllable  after  a  complete  foot  is 
made  long ;  a  pause  in  verse. 

Caftan,  Kif'tAn,  s.    A  Persian  vest  or  garment 

Cag,  kag,  S.  A  barrel  or  wooden  vessel,  containing 
four  or  five  gallons. 

Cage,  kaje,  S.  An  enclosure  of  twigs  or  wire,  in 
which  birds  are  kept ;  a  place  for  wild  beasts  ,  a  pri- 
son fcT  petty  malefactors. 

To  Cage,  kaje,  v.  n.  To  enclose  in  a  cage. 

Cadian,  ka'min,  s.  88.  The  American  name  of 
a  crocodile. 

To  Cajole,  ki-jole',  v.  a.    To  flatter,  to  soothe. 

Cajoler,  kd-jM^r,  5.    a  flatterer,  a  wheedlcr. 

Cajolery,  k3_jMfir-rd,  a.  555.    Flattery. 

Caitiff,  ka'tlf,  S.  A  mean  villain,  a  despicable 
knave. 

Cake,  kake,  s.  A  kind  of  delicate  bread  ;  any 
tiling  of  a  form  rather  flat  than  high. 

To  Cake,  kike,  v.  n.  To  harden  as  dough  in  the 
oven. 

Calabash,  kM'i-bSsh,  s.  a  species  of  a  large 
gourd. 

Calabash  Tree,  kil'i-bash-tr^^,  s.  A  tree,  of 
which  the  shells  are  used  by  tJie  negroes  for  cups,  as 
also  for  instruments  of  musick. 

Calamanco,  kil-i_ming'k6,  s.  a  kind  of  wool- 
len stuff- 

Calamine,  kiU'a-mlne,  s.  149.  A  kind  of  fos- 
sile  bituminous  earth,  which,  being  mixed  with  cop- 
per, changes  it  into  brass. 

Calajhnt,  kil'S-mint,  s.    The  name  of  a  plant. 

Calamitous,  ki-lam'«^tus,  a.  Miserable,  involv. 
ed  in  distress,  unhappy,  wretched. 

CalajhtouSNESS,  K^lam'e-t&S-n&,  S.  Jlisery, 
distress. 

Calajhty,  k3^1i\m'e-t^,  s.  Misfortune,  cause  of 
misery. 

Calamus,  kSl'^mus,  S.  A  sort  of  reed  or  sweet- 
scented  wood,  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

Calash,  kJ45sh',  s.    A  small  carriage  of  pleasure. 

CalCARIOUS,  kil-ka'rd-fis,  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  of  calx. 

Calceated,  kil'sh^-a-t5d,  a.  450-  Shod,  fitted 
with  shoes. 

CalcedoniuS,  kM-S^-dcVn^-uS,  s.  A  kind  of  pre- 
cious stone. 

Calcination,  kM-si-na'sh&n,  s.  Such  a  man- 
agement of  bodies  by  fire  as  renders  them  reducible  to 
powder :  chymical  pulverization. 

Calcinatory,  kM-sin'a-tOr-^,  s.  A  vessel  used 
in  calcination. 

Jt:5*  ^^^  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble,  and  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Perry  on  the  second.  I 
prefer  the  same  accent  as  on  the  verb  To  calcine,  512. 

To  Calcine,  kJl-sine',  v.  a.  To  bum  in  the  fuo 

to  a  calx  or  substance  easily  reduced  to  powder  ;  to 

bum  up. 
To  Calcine,  k&l-slne',  v.  n.    To  become  a  calx 

by  heat. 
To  Calculate,   kSl'kii.late,  v.  a.  To  compute, 

to  reckon ;  to  adjust,  to  project  for  any  certain  end. 
Calculation,  k^l-kfi-la'shon,  s.     A  practice  or 

manner  of  reckoning,  the  art  of  numbering  ;  the  re. 
suit  of  arithmetical  operation. 

Calculator,  k;\l'kii-la-t&r,  s.  521.  A  computer. 
Calculatory,  kal'ku-la-t6r-^,  a.  512.  Belong- 

ing  to  calculation. 
Calcule,  kSl'kale,  S.    Reckoning,  compute. 
Calculose,  kil-ku-lose',  7       „, 
Calculous,  kM'ki-las,      J  «■  ^*°"5^'  ^■'">- 
CacuLUS,  kMltii-lus,  s.   The  stone  in  the  bladder. 
Caldron,  kawl'drun,  s.  166.     A  pot,  a  boiler,  a 

kettle. 
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C  ALE  FACTION,   kal-e-fak'shiin,    s.     The    act 

heatiug  any  tiling ;  tlie  state  of  being  hpated. 
CalEFACTIVE,  kal-e-fik't'iv,  a.   That  which  makes 

any  thing  hot,  lieating-. 
CALEiACTOaY,  kai-e-fak'tur-^,  a.    That  which 

heats. 
To  Calefy,  kil'd-fi,  v.  n.  183.  To  grow  hot,  to 

be  neated. 
CaLE.VDAR,  kiF5n-dir,  s.  88.    A  register  of  the 

year,  in  which  tlie    months,  and  stated  times,  are 

marked,  as  festivals  and  holydays. 
To  Calender,  kal'^n-dfir,  v.  a.  To  dress  cloth. 
Calender,  kil'en-dar,  s.    98.    A  hot  press,  a 

press  in  wliich  clothiers  smooth  their  clotli. 
Calendereu,  kM'^ndur-&r,  s.  The  person  who 

calenders. 
Calends,  kM'^ndz,  s.  The  first  day  of  the  month 

araoog'  the  Romans. 
Calenture,  kil'^n-tshure,  s.  461.    A  distemper 

in  hot  climates,  wherein  they  imiigine  tlie  sea  to  be 

green  fields. 
Calf,  kaf,  s.  401.  78.    The  young  of  a  cow  ;  the 

tliick,  plump,  bulbous  p<ut  of  the  leg. 
Caliber,  kal'e-biir,  s.    The  bore,  the  diameter  of 

the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

03-  Mr  Sheridan  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syl. 
lable,  and  gives  the  i  the  sound  of  douole  e  like  the 
French ;  but  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
and  Kutick,  consider  the  word  as  perfectly  anglicised, 
and  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  I  have  done. 
Calice,  kallls,  s.  A  cup,  a  chalice. 
Calico,   kil'e-ko,    s.      An  Indian  stuff  made  of 

cotton. 
Calid,  kaild,  a.   Hot,  burning. 
Calidity,  kJ-lid'de-te,  s.  511.   Heat 

Cat  ipil  C  ^^'^^^»  *•  ^  ^^^  assumed  by  the  sacces- 
sors  of  Mahomet  among  the  Saracens. 

Caligation,  kai-le-ga'sh&ii,  s.  Darkness,  cloud- 
iucss. 

Caligtnous,  ki-lldjVe-nfiS,  a.   Obscure,  dim. 

CaLIGINOUSNESS,  ki-lidje'e-nuS-nSs,  S.  Dark- 
ness. 

Caliver,  kJl'e-vtir,  s.  A  handgun,  a  liarquebuse, 
an  old  musquet. 

To  Calk,  kavvk,  v.  a.  To  stop  the  leaks  of  a  ship. 

Calker,  kaw'kar,  s.  The  workman  that  stops  the 
leaks  of  a  ship. 

To  Call,  kawl,  v.  a.  77.  To  name ;  to  summon 
or  invite ;  to  convoke  ;  to  summon  judicially  ;  in  the 
theological  sense,  to  inspire  with  ardours  of  piety ;  to 
invoke,  to  appeal  to  :  to  proclaim,  to  publish  ;  to  make 
a  short  visit ;  to  excite,  to  put  in  action,  to  bring  into 
vie^v  ;  to  stigmatize  withsom.e  opprobrious  denomina- 
tion ;  To  call  back,  to  revoke ;  'i  o  call  in,  to  resume 
money  at  interest ;  To  call  over,  to  read  aloud  a  list  or 
muster-roll ;  To  call  out,  to  challenge. 

Call,  kawl,  S.  A  vocal  address;  requisition; 
divine  vocation ;  summons  to  true  religion  ;  an  im- 
pnlse  ;  authority,  command  ;  a  demand,  a  claim  ;  an 
instrument  to  call  birds ;  calling,  vocation,  employ- 
ment; a  nomination. 

CaLLAT,  )  1  4in2.. 

CALLET,r^^^^*;^-    ^t^-^l- 

Calling,  kawl'llng,  s.  Vocation,  profession, 
trade ;  proper  station,  or  employment ;  class  of  persons 
united  by  the  same  employment  or  profession  ;  divine 
vocation,  invitation  to  the  true  religion. 

ALLIPERS,   kal'l^-purz,  s.   98.     Compasses  with 

bowed  shanks. 
Callosity,  kil-los'se-te,  s.   A  kind  of  swelling 

without  pain. 
Callous,  kil'lus,  a.   Hardened,  insensible. 
C'allousness,  kal'las-ii^s,  s.   Induration  of  the 

fibres  ;  insensibility. 
Callow,    kAl'lo,    a.     Unfledged,  naked,  wanting 

featliera. 
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Callus,  kill&S,  s.    An  induration  of  the  fibrea  ; 

the  hard  substance  by  which  broken  bones  are  united. 
Calm,  kcim,   a.   80.    Quiet,  serene;    undisturbed, 

unruffled. — See  No.  79,  in  the  Note. 
Calm,  kam,  s.   Serenity,  stillness ;  quiet,  repose. 
To  Calm,  kira,  v.  a.   To  still,  to  quiet ;  to  pacify, 

to  appease. 
Calmer,    kam'ur,  s.  40.3.  The  person  or  thing 

which  has  the  power  of  giving  quiet 
Calmly,  kamle,  ad.   Without  storms,  or  violence  i 

without  passions,  quietly. 
Calmness,    kam'nes,  s.     Tfranqnillity,  serenity  ; 

mildness,  freedom  from  passion. 
Calomel,   kSJ'6-mel,  S.   Mercury  si-x.  times   su. 

blimed. 
CalorifiCK,   kal-6-rlfik,  a.   That  which  has  tho 

quality  of  producing  heat.  * 

Calotte,  Kal-16t',  s.  A  cap  or  coif. 

Caltrops,  kil'trSps,  s.  An  instrument  made  with 
four  spikes,  so  that  which  way  soever  it  falls  to  Uie 
ground,  one  of  them  points  upright ;  a  plant  mention, 
ed  in  Virgil's  Georgicks,  under  the  name  of  Tribulus. 

7o  Calve,  k^v,  v.  n.  78.  To  bring  forth  a  calf, 
spoken  of  a  cow. 

To  Calumniate,  ki-l&m'n^-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
slander. 

Calumniation,  kA-lum-n^-a'shfin,  s.  A  mali. 
clous  and  false  representation  of  words  or  actions. 

Calujiniator,  k4-liiin'ne-a-t6r,  s.  521.  A  for- 
ger of  accusation ,  a  slanderer. 

Calumnious,  ki-lum'ne-us,  a.  Slanderous,  falsely 
reproachfuL 

Calumny,  kal'um-n     v.   Slander,  false  charge. 

Calx,  k^lks,  s.  Any  thing  rendered  reducible  to 
powder  by  burning. 

Calycle,  kal'e-ld,  s.  4fl5.   A  small  bud  of  a  plant 

Camaieu,  k3.-ma'y66,  s.  A  stone  with  various 
figures  and  representations  of  laudscajes,  formed  by 
nature. 

Camber,  kim'b&r,  s,  A  piece  of  timber  cut  arch- 
wise. 

Cambist,  kS.m'bist,  S.  a  person  who  deals  in  bills 
of  exchange,  or  who  is  skilled  in  the  business  of  ex- 
change. 

Cambrick,  kame'brik,  s.  542.  A  kind  of  fine 
linen. — See  Chamber. 

Ca.ME,  kame.   The  pret.  of  To  Come. 

Camel,  kam'el,  s.  99.   A  beast  of  burden. 

Camelopard,  ki-in^llo-pard,  s.  An  animal 
taller  than  an  elephant,  but  not  so  thick. 

ciss:- }'="*.»■»»• 

A  kind  of  stuff  ori^na|>-  made  by  a  mixture  of  silk 

and  camel's  hair ;  it  is  rfjW  made  with  wool  and  silk. 
Camera  Obscuka,  kim'e-ri-6b-sk{i'r^,  s.    An 

optical  machine  used  in  a  darkened  chamber,  so  that 

the  light  coming  only  through  a  double  convex  glass, 

objects  opposite  are  represented  iavei-ttd. 
CaMERADE. — See  Comrade. 
Camerated,  kim'er-a-tM,  a.  Arched. 
Cajvieration,  kim-^r-a'shfin,  s.  A  vaulting  oi 

arching. 
Camisado,  kam-e-sa'do,  s.   77.   An  attack  made 

in  the  dark,  on  which  occasion  they  put  their  shirts 

outward. 
Camisated,  kam'd-sa-t^d,  a.     Dressed  with  the 

shirt  outward. 
Camlet,  kaml^t,  s. — See  Camelot. 
Cammock,  kam'm&k,  s.   166.      An  herb,  petty 

whin,  or  restharrow. 
Camp,   k^mp,  s.     The  order  of  tents   p',iced  by 

armies  when  they  keep  tlie  field. 
To  Camp,  k5mp,  v.  n.   To  lodge  in  tents. 
Campaign,  klm-pane',  s.  385.  a  large,  open, 

level  tract  of  ground ;  tlie  time  for  which  any  army 

keeps  the  field. 
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Campaniform,  kSm-p3n'ni-f8rm,  a.    A  term 

used  of  flowers  which  are  in  the  iihape  of  a  belL 
CaMPAVUI.ATE,  kim.pitl'il-late,  a.  Campanifomi. 
Campestral,  kim-pfe'tral,  a.  Growing  in  fields. 

CaMPHIRE,  kamTlr,   S.     140.      A  kind  of  resin 

produced  by  acliyinical  process  from  the  cainphire-tree. 
Camphire-TREE,  kimTlr-tr^,  s.    The  tree  from 

which  cainphire  is  extracted. 
Cajiphorate,  klm'fi-rate,  a.  91.    Impregnated 

with  camphire. 
CAiMPiON,  kim'p^-&n,  s.  166    A  plant 
Can,  kin,  s.    a  cup. 
Zb  Can,  kJn,  v.  n.   To  be  able,  to  have  power ;  it 

expresses  the  potential  mood,  as,  I  can  do  it 
Canaille,  ki-nale',  *.  The  lowest  people. 

CaNAKIN,  kun'a-kin,  S.    A  can  ;  a  small  cup. 
Canal,  kA-nJl',  s.    A  basin  of  water  in  a  garden  ; 

any  course  of  water  made  by  art ;  a  passage  through 

which  any  of  the  juices  of  the  body  flow. 
Canal-coal.   This  word  is  corrupted  into  k^n'- 

nll-kfile,  s.   A  fine  kind  of  coaL 
Canaliculated,  kin-A-llk'ii-li-t^d,  a.     Made 

like  a  pipe  or  gutter. 
Canary,   ki-na'r^,  s.     Wine  brought  from  the 

Canaries,  sack. 
Canary-bird,  kd-na'r^-b&rd,  s.     An  excellent 

singing  bird. 
To  Cancel,  kin'sil,  v.  a.  99.  To  cross  a  writing  ; 

to  ett'ace,  to  obliterate  in  general. 
Cancellated,  kin'sel-la-ted,  a.     Cross-barred. 
Cancellation,  kin-sel-la'sh&n,  s.  An  expung- 
ing or  wiping  out  of  an  instrument 
Cancer,  kin's&r,  s.  98.    A  crab-fish  ;  the  sign  of 

the  summer  solstice  ;  a  virulent  swelling  or  sore. 
To  Cancerate,  kdn's&r-rate,  v.  n.  91.    To  be- 

come  a  cancer. 
Canceration,  kin-sCir-ra'shun,  s,     A  growing 

cancerous. 
Cancerous,  kin'sur-r&s,  a.  Having  the  virulence 

of  a  cancer. 
Cancerousness,  kin's?ir-r&s-n&,  s.    The  state 

of  being  cancerous. 
Cancrine,  king'kiin,  a.  140.  408.    Having  the 

qualities  of  a  crab. 
Candent,  kSn'd^nt,  a.  Hot 
Candicant,  kin'de-kint,  a.  Growing  v/hite. 
Candid,  k^n'did,  a.  White;  fair,  open,  ingenuous. 
Candidate,  k;\n'de-date,  s.    A  competitor,  one 

that  solicits  advancement. 
Candidly,  kan'did-lt^,  ad.    Fairly,  ingenuously. 
CaNDIDNESS,    kSn'did-neS,    s.        Ingenuousness, 

openness  of  temper. 
To  Candify,  kin'd^-fi,  v.  a.     To  make  white. 
Candle,  kin'dl,  s.  405.     A  light  made  of  wax  or 

tallow,  surrounding  a  wick  of  flax  or  cotton. 
Candleberry-tree,  kin'dl-b^r-r^-tree,  s.     A 

species  of  sweet  willow. 
Candleholder,   kin'dl-hold-ur,   s.     He   that 

holds  the  candle. 
Candlelight,  kiln'dlJlte,  s.  The  light  of  a  candle. 
Candlemas,  kin'dl-m&s,  s.  88.     The  feast  of 

the  purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  was  for- 
merly celebrated  with  many  lights  in  churches. 
Candlestick,  ktLn'dl-stik,  s.  The  instrument  that 

holds  candles. 
Candlestuff,  kln'dl-staf,  s.     Grease,  tallow. 
Candlewaster,  kin'dl-was-t&r,  s.  A  spendthrift 
CanDOCK,  kan'-d5k,  s.  A  weed  that  grows  in  rivers. 
Candour,  kan'dur,  s.  314.   Sweetness  of  temper, 

purity  of  mind,  ingenuousness. 
To  Candy,  k  Jn'ae,  v.  a.  To  conserve  with  sugar ; 

to  form  into  congelations. 
To  Candy,  kJn'd^,  v.  n.  To  grow  congealed. 
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Cane,  kane,  S.  A  kind  of  strong  reed  ;  the  plant 
which  yields  the  sugar ;  a  lance  ;  a  reed. 

To  Cane,  kane,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  a  cane  or  stick. 

Canicular,  ki-nik'ii-Iar,  a.  Belonging  to  tiio 
dog-staf. 

Canine,  kJ-nine',  a.  Having  the  properties  of  adog. 

Canister,  kin'ls-t&r,  s.  98.  A  small  basket ;  a 
small  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  laid  up. 

Canker,  ktlng'kur,  s.  409.  A  worm  that  prey^ 
upon,  and  destroys  fruits  ;  a  fly  that  preys  upon  fruits  ; 
any  thing  that  corrupts  or  consumes ;  an  eating  orcon- 
roding  humour ;  corrosion,  virulence ;  a  disease  in 
trees. 

To  Canker,  k^ng/k&r,  v.  n.  To  grow  corrupt 

To  Canker,  kSng'kir,  v.  a.  To  corrupt,  to  cor- 
rode ;  to  infect,  to  pollute. 

Cankerbft,  kAng^ur-bit,  part,  ad  Bitten  vrith 
an  envenomed  tooth. 

Cannabine,  kin'ni-bine,  a.  149.    Hempen, 

Cannibal,  kin'nt^-bal,  s.    A  man-cater. 

Cannibalism,  kin'ne-bal-lzm,  s.  The  manners 
of  a  cannibaL 

CanniballY,  kin'ne-bil-lc,  ad.  In  the  manner 
of  a  cannibal. 

Cannipers,  kJn'ne-purz,  s.   Callipers. 

Cannon,  kin'nun,  s.  166.  A  gun  larger  than  can 
be  managed  by  the  hand. 

Cannon-ball,  kin-nun_bawl',  7 
Cannon-shot,  kin-nun-sh6t',  ^ 

The  balls  which  are  shot  from  great  guns. 
To  Cannonade,  kin-niin-nade',  v.  a.  To  play 

the  great  guns  ;  to  attack  or  batter  with  cannon. 
Cannonier,  kan-nun-n^^r',  s.  275.  The  engineer 

that  man.iges  the  cannon. 
Cannot,  kin'nSt,  v.  n.  of  Can  and  Not.  To  be 

unable. 

f~<  ''       '  >  kan-noO',      A  boat  made  by  cutting  the 
UANOE,  ) 

trunk  of  a  tree  into  a  hollow  vessel. 
Canon,  kan'un,  s.  166.    A  rule,  a  law  ;  law  made 
by  ecclesiastical  councils  ;  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
or  the  great  rule  ;  a  dignitary  in  cathedral  churches  ; 
a  large  sort  of  printing  letter. 

Canoness,  kin'&n-n^s,  s.    In  Catholic  countries, 

women  living  after  the  example  of  secular  canons. 
Canonical,  ki-n5ii'e-kal,  a.    According  to  the 

canon  ;  constituting  the  canon  ;  regular,  stated,  fixed 

by  ecclesiastical  laws ;  spiritual,  ecclesiastical. 
Canonically,  ki-n6n'e-kSl-lti,  ad.  In  a  manner 

agreeable  to  Uie  canon, 
Canonicalness,     kJ-n6n'd-k;\l-nes,     s.     The 

quality  of  being  canonical. 
Canonist,  kin'ntm-nist,  s.  166.   A  professor  of 

the  canon  law. 
Canonization,  kin-no-ne-za'sLan,  s.    The  act 

of  declaring  a  saint 
To  Canonize,  kSn'n6-nize,  v.  a.   To  declare  any 

one  a  saint 
Canonry,  kin'un-r^, 
Canonship,  kSn'un- 

benefice  in  some  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 
Canopied,  kan'6-pid,  a.  282.     Covered  ^vlth  a 

canopy. 
Canopy,  kSn'o-pd,  S.   A  covering  spread  over  the 

head. 
To  CANOPY,k  Jn'6-p^,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  canopy. 
Canorous,  ki-no'r6s,  a.  512.    Musical,  tuneful. 

Cant,  kint,  S.     A  corrupt  dialect  used  by  beggars 

and  vagabonds  ;  a  form  of  speaking  peculiar  to  some 

certain  class  or  body  of  men  ;  a  winning  pretension  to 

goodness  ;  barbarous  jargon  ;  auction. 

U:^^  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  the  writer  in  the 

Spectator,  signed  T.  should  adopt  a  derivation  of  this 

word  from  one  Andrew  Cant,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  Mi- 

nister,  when  the  Latin  cantus,  so  expressive  of  tlje sins'. 
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big,  or  whining  tone  of  certain  preachers  is  so  obvious 

BU  etymology.     The  cant  of  particular  professions  is  an 

easy  derivation  from  the  same  origin,  as  it  means  the 

set  phrases,  the  routine  of  professional  language,  resem- 
bling the  chime  of  a  soug.     Quaint,  from  which  some 

derive  this  word,  is  a  much  less  probable  etymology. 

To  Cant,  kant,  v.  n.  To  talk  in  the  jargon  of  par- 
ticular professions ;  to  speak  with  a  particular  tone. 

To  Cajst,  kant,  v.  a.   To  toss  or  fling  away.  '\ 

Cantata,  kin-ta'ti,  s.  77.  Italian.     A  song. 

Cantation,  kin-ta'shun,  s.     The  act  of  singing. 

Canter,  kan'tOr,  s.  98.  A  hypocrite  j  a  short  gallop. 

Cantharides,  k^ii-thkv'e-dez,  s.  Spanish  flies, 
used  to  raise  blisters.  ^ 

Canthus,  kinVAus,  s.     The  comer  of  the  eye. 

Canticle,  kSn'te-kl,  s.  405.  A  song ;  tiie  song 
of  Solomon. 

Cantle,  kan'tl,  s.  405.      A  piece  with  comers. 

CantLET,  kantl^t,    S.  99.      A  piece,  a  fragment. 

Canto,  kall'to,  s.     A  book  or  section  of  a  poem. 

Canton,  kan'tun,  s.  166.  A  small  parcel  or 
division  of  land  ;  a  small  community,  or  clan. 

To  Canton,  kin't&n,  v,  a.  To  divide  into  little  parts. 

To  Cantonize,  kin'tun-lze,  v.  a.  To  parcel  out  | 
into  small  divisions.  j 

Canvass,  kin'v^s,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth  woven  for  i 
several  uses  ;  solicitation  upon  an  election. 

To  Canvass,  kiti'vis,  v,  a.  To  sift,  to  examine  j 
to  debate,  to  controvert 

To  Canvass,  kin'vas,  v.  n.     To  solicit. 

Cany,  ka'ne,  a.   Full  of  canes,  consisting  of  canes. 

Canzonet,  kan-z6-iiet',  s.      A  little  song. 

Cap,  kip,  s.  The  garment  that  covers  the  head  ; 
the  ensign  of  the  cardinalate  ;  the  topmost,  the  high- 
est ;  a  reverence  made  by  uncovering  the  head. 

To  Cap,  kap,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  the  top  ;  to  snatch 
ofi'the  cap  ;  To  cap  verses,  to  name  alternately  verses 
beginning  with  a  particular  letter. 

Cap-a-pie,  kip-i-pe',  ad.      From  head  to  foot 

Cap-paper,  kap'pa-pCir,  s.  A  sort  of  coarse 
brownish  paper. 

Capability,  ka-pa-bll'e-t^,  s.     Capacity. 

Capable,  ka'pS.-bl,  a.  See  Incapable.  Endued 
with  powers  equal  to  any  particular  thing  ;  intelligent, 
able  to  understand ;  capacious,  able  to  receive ;  suscep- 
tible ;  qualified  for  ;  hollow. 

Capableness,  ka'pl-bl-nes,  s.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  capable. 

Cap.\CIOUS,  ki-pash&s,  a.  Wide,  large,  able  to 
hold  much ;  extensive,  equal  to  great  designs. 

Capaciousness,  ka-pa'shus-n^s,  s.  The  power 
of  holding,  largeness. 

To  Cap.*citate,  ka-pis'e-tate,  v.  a.  To  enable, 
to  qualify. 

Capacity,  kS-pSs'e-t^,  s.  511.  The  power  of 
containing;  the  force  or  power  of  the  mind;  power, 
ability  ;  room,  space  ;  state,  condition,  character. 

Caparison,  ki-pJr'^s6n,  s.   170.  443.     A  sort 

.  of  cover  for  a  horse. 

To  Caparison,  ki-pir'd-sun,  v.  a.  To  dress  in 
caparisons  ;  to  dress  pompously. 

Cape,  kape,  s.  Headland,  promontory  ;  the  neck- 
piece of  a  cloak  or  coat. 

Caper,  kap'&r,  s.  98.     A  leap,  or  jump. 

Caper,  ka'pur,  s.     An  acid  pickle. 

Caper-bush,  ka'p&r-bush,  s.  This  plant  grows 
in  the  South  of  France,  the  buds  are  pickled  for  eating. 

To  Caper,  ka-p&r,  v,  n.  To  dance  frolicksomely ; 
to  skip  for  merriment. 

Caperer,  ka'pOx-rar,  s.  555.      A  dancer. 

Capias,  ka'pe-&s,  s.  88.     A  %vTit  of  execution. 

Capillaceous,  kap-pll-la'sh&s,  a.  The  same 
with  capillary. 

Capillaire,  kip-pll-lare',  s.  Syrup  of  Maidenhair. 

CapiLLAMENT,  kS-pil'lii-mcnt,  S.      Small  threads 
or  hairs  wliich  "row  up  in  the  middle  of  a  flower. 
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Capillary,  klp'pil-li-r^,   a. 

small,  minute. — See  Papillary. 
Capillatiok,  kip-pil-la'shun,  s.     A  small  rami. 

fication  of  vessels. 
Capital,  kip'e-til,  a.   88.    Relating  to  the  head  ; 

criminal  in  the  highest  degree ;  that  which  aflects  life ; 

chief,  principal ;  applied  to  letters,  large,  such  as  ar-e 

written  at  the  beginning  or  heads  of  books ;  Capital 

Stock,  the  principal  or  original  stock  of  a  trading 

company. 
Capital,  kSp'^tal,  s.     The  upper  part  of  a  pillar  ; 

the  chief  city  of  a  nation. 
Capitally,  kap'e-til-1^,  ad.   In  a  capital  manner, 

so  as  to  affect  life,  as  capitally  convicted. 
Capitation,  kip-d-ta/sban,  s.     Numeration  by 

heads. 

Capitular,  ka-pitsb'ii-lur,  s.  88.  463.  Tljt  body 
of  the  statutes  of  a  chapter ;  a  member  of  a  chapter. 

To  Capitulate,  ki-pltsh'u-late,  v.  n.  91.  To 
draw  up  any  thing  in  heads  or  articles ;  to  yield  or. 
der  on  certain  stipulations. 

Capitulation,  ki-pitsh-i-la'shun,  s.  Stipula- 
tion,  terms,  conditions. 

Capivi  Tree,  ki-p^v^-tr^d,    s.  '  A  baUam  tree. 

Capon,  ka'pn,   s.  405.   170.     A  castrated  cock. 

Caponniere,  kip-p6n-iieer',  s.  A  covered  lodg- 
ment, encompassed  with  a  little  parapet 

Capot,  ki-p6t',  s.  Is  when  one  party  wins  all  the 
tricks  of  cards  at  the  game  of  Piquet 

Caprice,  k^prdese',  or  kSp'r^dse,   s.      Freak, 
fancy,  whira. 
gl^"  The  first  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 

most  established  ;  but  the  second  does  not  want  its  pa- 

trons.     Thus  Dr  Young,  in  his  Love  of  Fame  : 

"  'Tis  true  great  fortunes  some  ereat  men  confer. 
But  often,  ev'n  in  doinf;  right  they  err  : 
From  caprice,  not  from  ctioice,  their  favours  coma. 
They  give,  but  thinlc  it  toil  to  know  to  whom." 

Capricious,  ki-prish'&s,  a.    Whimsical,  fanciful. 

Capriciously,  ki-prlsh'&s-l^,  ad.    Whimsically. 

Capriciousness,  ki-prish'us-n^s,  s.  Humour, 
whimsicalness. 

Capricorn,  kap'prd-kSrn,  s.  One  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiack,  the  « inter  solstice. 

Capriole,  k5p-rt;-61e',  s.  Caprioles  are  leaps,  such 
as  horses  make  in  one  and  the  same  place,  without  ad- 
vancing forward. 

Capstan,  kip'stin,  s.  A  cylinder  with  levers  to 
wind  up  any  great  weight. 

Capsular,  kip'shfa-lir,  452.  ) 
Capsulury,  kip'shu-lir-^,      j   "* 

Hollow  like  a  chest 
Capsulate,  k^p'shii-late,        1 
Capsulated,  kSp'shii-la-t^d,  ^ 

Inclosed,  or  in  a  box. 
Caitain,  kap'tln,    s./^.08.      A  chief  commander  ; 

the  commander  of  a  company  in  a  regiment ;  the  chief 

commander  of  a  ship ;  Captain  General,  the  general  f>r 

commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 
Captainry,  kap'tin-re,    s.     The  power  over  a 

certain  district ;  the  chieftainship. 
Captainship,  kip'tin-shlp,  s.     The  rank  or  post 

of  a  captain ;  the  condition  or  post  of  a  chief  com- 
mander. 
Captation,   kSp-tashun,    s.      The  practice  of 

catching  favour. 
Caption,  kap'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of  taking  any 

person. 
Caftious,  kAp'shus,    a.  314.      Given  to  cavils, 

eager  to  object ;  insidious,  ensnaring. 

Captiously,  kap'shus-1^,  ad.  With  an  incUnatiou 

to  object 
CaptiouSNESS,   kip'sh&S-nes,  S.      Inclination  to 

object ;  peevishness. 
To  Captivate,   kSp't^-vate,   v.  a.      To   take 

prisoner,  to  bring  into  bondage  j  to  charm,  to  subdue. 
Cafiivation,    k;'p-tt;-va'shtlii,    s.     The  ict  of 

taking  one  captive. 
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Captive,  kSp'tlv,  S.  140.    One  taken  in  war  ;  one 

charmed  by  beauty. 
Captive,  kip'tiv,  a.     Made  prisoner  in  war. 
Captivity,  kJp-tlv'e-t^,  s.  Subjection  by  the  fate 

of  war,  bondage ;  slavery,  servitude. 
Captor,  kip'tir,  s.  165.  He  that  takes  a  prisoner, 

or  a  prize. 
Capture,  kAp'tshfire,  s.  461.    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  taking  any  thing ;  a  prize. 
Capuchin,   kip-iush&n',   s.    112.      A    female 

garment,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and  hood,  made  in  imi. 

tation  of  the  dress  of  capuchin  monks. 
Car,    kSr,  s.   78.      A  small  carriage  of  burden  j 

a  chariot  of  war. 
Carabine,  or  Carbine,  kir-blne',  s.     A  small 

sort  of  fire-arms. 

IXS"  Dr  Ash,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston,  Entick,  and  Bii- 
chanan,  accent  Carabine  on  the  last  syllable,  and  Dr 
Jolmson  and  Mr  Perry  on  the  first ;  while  Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr  Ash,  Buchanan,  Dr  Johnson,  and  Bailey,  accent 
Carbine  on  the  first ;  but  Mr  Scott,  Entick,  Perry,  and 
Kenrick,  more  properly  on  the  last.  The  reason  is, 
that  if  we  accent  Carbine  on  the  first  syllable,  the  last 
ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have  the  t  short ;  but  as 
the  I  is  always  long,  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  last 
eyllable,  140. 
Carbinier,   k^-bS-niii^r',   s.     A   sort  of   light 

horseman. 
C  ABACK,  ka.r'ik,  s.  A  large  ship  of  burden,  galleon. 

o      '    '     f  kir'it,  S.     A  weight  of  four  grains  :  a 
Carack,  i  '  o         » 

manner  of  expressing  the  fineness  of  gold. 
Caravan,  kar-i-v5n',  s.  524.     A  troop  or  body 

of  merchants  or  pilgrims. 
Caravansary,  kir-J-vin'sJ-r^,   s.      A   house 

built  for  the  reception  of  travellers. 
Caraway,  kir'i-wa,  s.  A  plant 
Carbonado,   k3j-bA-nad6,  s.  92.   77.     Meat 

cut  across  to  be  broiled. 
To  Carbonado,  kar-b6-na'd6,  v,  a.    To  cut  or 

hack. — See  Lumbago. 
Carbuncle,   k^r'b&ngk-kl,   s.   405.     A  jewel 

shining  in  the  dark ;  red  spot  or  pimple. 
Carbuncled,  kar'bingk-kld,  a.  362.     Set  with 

carbuncles  ;  spotted,  deformed  with  pimples. 
Carbunculab,  k4r-biing'kfi-lar,   a.     Red  like 

a  carbuncle. 
Carbunculation,  kar-b&ng-ki-la'sb&n,  s.  The 

blasting  of  young  buds  by  heat  or  cold. 
Carcanet,  kii^ki-n^t,  s.     A  chain  or  collar  of 

jewels. 
Carcass,  kir'kSs,  s.  92.     A  dead  body  of   an 

animal ;  the  decayed  parts  of  any  thing ;   the   main 

parts,  without  completion  or  ornament ;  in  gunnery  ; 

a  kind  of  bomb. 
Carcelage,  kir's^-lidje,  s.  90.     Prison  fees. 
Card,  kdrd,  s.  92.     a  paper  painted  with  figures, 

used  in  games ;  the  paper  on  which  the  several  points 

of   the    compass  are   marked  under    the    mariner's 

needle ;  the  instrument  with  which  wool  is  combed. 
To  Card,  kird,  v.  a.     To  comb  wool. 
Cardamomom.     This  word  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced  kar'di-m&m,  s.     A  medicinal  seed. 
Carder,  kai/dcir,  s.    98.     One  that  cards  wool, 

one  that  plays  much  at  cards. 
Cardiacal,  kar-di'a-kal,  7 
Cardiack,  kir'd^-ak,        J  *'' 

Cordial,  having  the  quality  of  invigorating. 
Cardinal,  kar'de-nil,  a.  88.    "Principal,  chief. 
Cardinal,   kar'de-nSl,   s.      One    of   tlie   chief 

governors  of  the  church. 
Cardinalate,  kar'de-ni-late, 
Cardinalship,  kar'd^-nil-ship 

The  office  and  rank  of  a  cardinal. 
Cardmatch,  kaid'mitsh,  s.      A  match  made  by 

dipping  a  piece  of  card  in  melted  sulphur;  a  party  at 

cards. 
Care,  khve,    S.       Solicitude,    anxiety,   concern ; 
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caution ;  regard,  charge,  heed  in  order  to  preserva- 

tion  ;  the  object  of  care,  or  of  love. 
To  Care,  kAre,  r.  n.   To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  J 

to  be  inclined,  to  be  dispoied  ;  to  be  aflfected  with. 
Carecrazed,  karelaazd,  a.  359.    Broken  v/itli- 

care  and  solicitude. 
To  Careen,  ki-r^en',  v,  a.     To  calk,  to  stop  up 

leaks. 
Career,  kJ-r^er',  s.   The  ground  on  which  a  race 

is  run ;  a  course,  a  race ;  full  speed,  swift  motion  j 

course  of  action. 

To  Career,  ki-r^^r',  r.  n.    To  run  with  a  swift 

motion. 
Careful,  kare'ful,  a.   Anxious,  solicitous,  full  of 

concern;  provident,  diligent,  cautious;  watchful. 
Carefully,  kare'ful-U,  ad.     In  a  manner  that 

shows  care  ;  heedfully,  watchfully. 

Carefulness,  kare'tul-n^s,  s.  Vigilance,  caution. 

CareleSLY,  kare'l&-14  ad.  Negligently,  heed- 
lessly. 

Carelesness,  karel&-n&,  s.  Heedlesness,  in. 
attention. 

Careless,  kare'lfe,  a.  Without  care,  without 
solicitude,  unconcerned,  negligent,  heedless,  anmind- 
ful,  cheerful,  undisturbed,  unmoved  by,  unconcerned 
at. 

To  Caress,  kS-r^s',  v.  a.    To  endear,  to  fondle. 

Caress,  k;\-r&',  s.     An  act  of  endearment 

Caret,  ka'ret,  s.  A  note  which  shows  where 
something  interlined  should  be  read,  as  A. 

Cargo,  kkr'gd,  S.     The  lading  of  a  ship. 

Cariatides,  ka-rd-it'(^-dez.  s.  The  Cariatides 
in  architecture  are  an  order  of  pillars  resembling 
women. 

Caricature,  kir-ik-i-tshure',  s.  461. 

JXS-  This  word,  though  not  in  Johnson,  I  have  not 
scrupled  to  insert,  from  its  frequent  and  legitimate 
usage.  Baretti  tells  us,  that  the  literal  sense  of  this 
word  is  certa  quantita  di  mitnizione  che  si  tnettee  neW 
arc/iibtiso  o  altro,  which,  in  English,  signifies  the  charge 
of  a  gun :  but  its  metaphorical  signification,  and  the  only 
one  in  which  the  English  use  it,  is,  as  he  tolls  us,  riichesi 
anche  di  ritrutto  ridicolo  in  cut  sensi  gra/tdeinente  nc 
cresciute  i  diffetti  «Ken  applied  to  paintings,  chiefly  por- 
traits, that  heightening  of  some  features,  and  lowering 
of  others,  which  we  call  in  English  overcharging,  and 
which  will  make  a  very  ugly  picture,  not  unlike  a  hand- 
some person  :  whence  any  exaggerated  character.wliich 
is  redundant  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  defective  in  others, 
is  called  a  Caricature. 

Caries,  ka're-iz,  99.         \ 

Cariosity,  ka-re-6s'e-t^,  \ 

Carious,  ka'ri-Qs,  a.  314. 

Cark,  kark,  s.     Care,  anxiety. 

To  Cark,  kirk,  v.  n.  To  be  careful,  to  be  anxious. 

Carle,  karl,  s.     A  rude,  brutal  man,  a  churL 

Carline  Thistle,  kartlne-zAis'sl,  s.    A  plant 

Carlings,  kar'lingz,  s.     In  a  ship,  timbers  lying 

fore  and  aft. 
Carman,  kdr'mtln,  s.  88.     A  man  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  drive  cars. 
Carmelite,  k^i-'me-llte,  s.  156.   a  sort  of  pear; 

one  of  the  order  of  White  Friars. 
Carminative,    kSr-mln'a-tiv,  s.     Carminatives 

are  such  tilings  as  dispel  wind  and  promote  insensible 

perspiration. 
Carjiinative,  kir-mln'i-tlv,  a.  157.  Belonging 

to  carminatives. 
Carmine,  kar-mine',  s.     A  powder  of  a  bright 

red  or  tTimson  colour. 

as-  Dr  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  and  Smith,  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  Mr  Nares,  Ur  Ken- 
rick, >lr  Scott,  Perry,  Buchanan,'  and  Entick,  more 
properly  on  the  last :  for  the  reason,  see  Carbine. 

Carnage,  kar'nidje,  s.  90.     Slaughter,  havock ; 

heaps  of  flesh. 
Carnal,  kar'n&l,  a.  SB.     Fleshly,  not  spiritual ; 

lustful,  lecherous. 


J.     Rottenness. 
Rotten. 
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Carnality,  kir-nil'^t^  »•  Fleshly  lust ;  gross- 
ness  of  mind. 

Carnally,  kar'nil-1^,  ad.  According  to  the  flesh, 
not  spiritually. 

Carnalness,  kar'nal-nfe,  $•     Carnality. 

Carnation,  kar-iia'shtm,  s.  The  name  of  the 
natural  flesh  colour. 

Carnelion,  kar-nele'yun,  s.  113.  A  precious 
stone,  more  commonly  written  and  pronounced  Cor- 
nelian. 

Carneous,  kir'ne-fis,  a.     Fleshy. 

To  Caknify,  kar'n^-fl,  v.  n.     To  breed  flesh. 

Carnival,  k^r'ne-vJ],  s.  The  feast  held  in 
Roman  Catholiok  countries  before  Lent. 

Carnivorous,  k^r-niv'vo-rus,  a.  518.  Flesh- 
eating'. 

CarnositY,  kir-n6s'sd-t^,  s.    Fleshy  excrescence. 

Carnous,  kir'n&s,  a.  314.     Fleshy. 

Carob,  ka'rob,  s.     A  plant. 

Carol,  kSr'rul,  s.  166.  A  song  of  joy  and 
exultation ;  a  song  of  devotion. 

2^0  Carol,  kar'rfJ,  v.  n.     To  sing,  to  warble. 

To  Carol,  kii-'rul,  v,  a.   To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Carotid,  kJ-rotld,  s.  Two  arteries  wliith  arise 
out  of  the  ascendin?  trunk  of  the  aorta. 

Carousal,  kJ-rou'zal,  s.  88.    A  festival. 

3b  Carouse,  ki-rouz',  v.  n.    To  drink,  to  qxiaff. 

To  Carouse,  kJ-rouz',  v.  a.    To  drink. 

CaROUSER,  ka-rou'zar,  s.  98.    A  drinker,  a  toper. 

Carp,  kdrp,  s.    A  pond  fish. 

To  Carp,  kdrp,  v.  n.     To  censure,  to  cavil. 

Carpenter,  kai^pen-tar,  s.  98.  An  artificer  in 
wood. 

Carpentry,  kar'pen-tre,  s.  The  trade  of  a 
carpenter. 

Carper,  kai-'pur,  s.  98.    A  caviller. 

Carpet,  kar'pit,  s.  99.  A  covering  of  various 
colours  ;  ground  variegated  with  flowers  ;  tobeontlie 
carpet,  is  to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 

To  Carpet,  kar'pit,  v.  a.  To  spread  with  car- 
pets. 

Carping,  kar'ping,  part,  a.  410.  Captious, 
censorious. 

CarpinGLY,  kar'ping-le,  ad.  Captiously,  cen- 
soriously. 

Carriage,  kur'rldje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  carrying 
or  transporting  ;  vehicle;  the  frame  upon  which  can. 
non  is  carried ;  behaviour,  conduct,  management. 

Carrier,  k^r'r<^-fir,  S.  One  who  carries  some- 
thing ;  one  whose  trade  is  to  carry  goods ;  a  mes- 
senger ;  a  species  of  pigeons. 

Carrion,  kar're-un,  s.  166.  The  carcass  of 
something  not  proper  for  food ;  a  name  of  reproach 
for  a  worthless  woman ;  any  flesh  so  corrupted  as  not 
to  be  fit  for  food. 

C.VRRION,  kar{re-un,  a.     Relating  to  carcasses. 

Carrot,  kai^'rut,  s.  166.    A  garden  root. 

Carrotiness,  kur'rut-e-nes,  s.    Redness  of  hair. 

(3aRROTY',  kar'rut-e,  a.      Spoken  of  red  hair. 

To  Carry,  kSr're,  v.  a.  To  convey  from  a  place ; 
to  bear,  to  have  about  one ;  to  convey  by  force ;  to 
effect  any  thing ;  to  behave,  to  conduct ;  to  bring  for- 
ward ;  to  imply,  to  import ;  to  fetcli  and  bring,  as 
dogs  :  To  carry  off,  to  kill ;  To  carry  on,  to  promote,  to 
help  forward  ;  To  carry  through,  to  support  to  the  last. 

To  Carry,  klr're,  v.  n.  A  horse  is  said  to  carry 
well,  when  his  neck  is  arched,  and  lie  holds  liis  head 
high. 

Cart,  kdrt,  S.  92.  A  wheel-carriage,  used  com- 
monly for  luggage  ;  the  vehicle  in  which  criminals  are 
carried  to  execution. 

To  Cart,  kart,  v.  a.    To  expose  in  a  cart. 

To  Cart,  kart,  u.  n.     To  use  carts  for  carriage. 

Cart-horse,  kdrt'horse,  s.     A  coarse  unwieldy 

horse, 
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Cart-load,  kart-lode',  s.  A  quantity  of  any  thii^ 
piled  on  a  cart ;  a  quantity  suflicient  to  load  a  cart. 

Cartavay,  kart'wa,  s.  A  way  through  which  a 
carriage  may  conveniently  travel 

Cart-blanche,  kirt-blansh',  s.  A  blank  paper, 
a  paper  to  be  filled  up  with  such  conditions  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  sent  fcniuks  proper. 

Cartel,  kar-tel',  ^  A  writing  containing  stipu> 
lations. 

Carter,  klrt'ur,  s.  98.  The  man  who  drives  a 
cart. 

Cartilage,  kar't<^-lldge,  s.  90.  A  smooth  and 
solid  body,  softer  than  a  bone,  but  harder  than  a  liga- 
ment 

Cartilagineous,  kar'te-li-jin'yus,  113,   \ 
Cartilaginous,  kdr-t^-Hdje'e-nis,  314,  5  "* 

Consisting  of  cartilages. 
Cartoon,  kSr-toon',  s.     A  painting  or  drawing 

upon  large  paper. 
Cartouch,  kar-tootsh',  s.   A  case  of  wood  three 

inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  holding  balls.    It  is  fired 

out  of  a  hobit  or_small  mortar. 
Carthage,  >   ,  a  ..  •>  i-         nn 
Cartridge,  }  ^Mndje,  s.  90. 

A  case  of  paper  or  parchment  filled  with  gunpowder, 

used  for  the  greater  expedition  in  cliarging  guns. 
Cartrut,  kart'r&t,  s.     The  track  made  by  a  cwt 

wheel. 
Cartulary,  karts hi-li-rd,  s.  46 1 .  A  place  where 

papers  are  kept. 
Cartwright,  kSrt'rite,  s.  A  maker  of  carts. 
To  Carve,  karv,  v.  a.    To  cut  wood,  or  st»jne  ; 

to  cut  meat  at  the  table ;  to  engrave  j  to  choose  one's 

own  part. 
To  Carve,  k^rv,  v.  n.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a 

sculptor ;  to  perform  at  table  the  office  of  supplying 

the  company. 
Carver,  kar'vur,  s.   98.    A  •  sculptor ;  he  tliat 

cuts  up  the  meat  at  the  table ;  he  that  chooses  for 

himself. 
Carving,   kar'vlng,  s.    410.    Scuipturej  figures 

carved. 
Caruncle,  kSr'&ngk-kl,  s.  405.  81.    A  small 

protuberance  of  flesh. 
Cascade,  kSs'kade,  S.    A  cataract,  a  water-fall. 
Case,  kase,  s.     A  covering,  a  box,  a  sheath  ;  the 

outer  part  of  a  house  ;  a  building  unfurnished. 
Case-knife,  kase'infe,  s,    A  large  kitchen  knife. 
Case-shot,  kase'shot,  s.     Bullets  enclosed  in  a 

case. 
Case,  kase,  s.    Condition  with  regard  to  outward 

circumstances ;  state  of  things ;  in  physick,  state  of 

the  body ;  condition  with  regard  to  leanness,  or  health  ; 

contingence ;  questionr^'atmg  to  particular  persons  or 

things ;  representatioi^  A  any  question  or  state  of  the 

body,  mind,  or  affairs ;  the  variation  of  nouns ;  In  case, 

if  it  should  happen. 
To  Case,  kase,  v.  a.   To  put  in  a  case  or  cover ; 

to  cover  as  a  case  ;  to  strip  off  the  covering. 
To  Caseharden,  kase'h^r-dn,  v.  a-    To  harden 

on  the  outside. 
Casemate,  kase'mate,  s.  A  kind  of  vault  or  arch 

of  stone  work. 
Casement,   kaze'ment,  s.    A   window  opening 

upon  hinges. 

Caseworm,  kase'w&rm,  s.    A  grub  that  makes 

itself  a  case. 
Cash,  kish,  s.   Money,  ready  money. 
Cash-keeper,  kash'ke«^p-ui-,  s.  A  man  entrusted 

with  the  money. 
Cashewnut,  ka-shSo'nut,  s.   A  tree. 
Cashier,  ka-sheer',  s.  275.  He  that  has  charge  of 

the  money. 
To  Cashier,  kJL-sheer',  v.  a.  To  discard,  to  di»- 

raiss  from  a  post 
Cask,  klsk,  s.   a  barrel. 
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Casque,  kUsk,  S.  415.    A  helmet,  armour  for  the 

head. 
Casket,  kis'klt,  S,  99.    A  small  box  or  chest  for 

jewels. 
To  Cassate,  kis'sate,  r.   a.  91.     To  vacate,  to 

invalidate. 
Cassation,  ki-sa'sh&n,  s.  A  making  null  or  void. 

Cassavi,  kAs'sa-v^,   ?       .      A       •         1    i 
X  1  1  /  1  ji    f  S-  An  American  plant. 

Cassada,  kas'sii-da,  ^ 

Cassia,  klsh'shO,  S,  A  sweet  spice  mentioned 
by  Moses. 

Cassiowary,  kish'shd-A-vva-r^,  s.  A  large  bird 
of  prey. 

Cassock,  k^'sik,  S.  166.   A  close  garment. 

CaSSWEED,  kis'wd^d,  s.  Shepherd's  pouch. 
To  Cast,  kSst,  v.  a.  79.  To  throw  with  the 
hand ;  to  throw  away,  as  useless  or  noxious  ;  to  throw 
dice,  or  lots  ;  to  throw  in  wrestling;  to  tlu-ow  a  net 
or  snare  ;  to  drive  by  violence  of  weather  ;  to  leave 
behind  in  a  race  ;  to  "shed,  to  let  fall,  to  moult ;  to  lay 
aside,  as  fit  to  be  worn  no  longer ;  to  overweigh,  to 
make  to  preponderate,  to  decide  by  overbalancing ;  to 
compute,  to  reckon,  to  calculate  ;  to  contrive,  to  plan 
out ;  to  fi.x  the  parts  in  a  play  ;  to  direct  the  eye  ;  to 
form  a  mould  ;  to  model,  to  form  ;  To  cast  away,  to 
shipwreck  ;  to  waste  in  profusion  ;  to  ruin  ;  To  cast 
down,  to  deject,  to  depress  the  mind  ;  To  cast  ofif,  to 
discard,  to  disburden  one's  self;  to  leave  beliind  ;  To 
cast  out,  to  turn  out  of  doors ;  to  vent,  to  speak  j  To 
cast  up,  to  compute,  to  calculate ;  to  vomit. 

To  Cast,  kast,  v.  n.  92.  To  contrive,  to  turn  the 
thoughts  to ;  to  admit  of  a  form  by  casting  or  melting  j 
to  warp,  to  grow  out  of  form. 

Cast,  kast,  s.  The  act  of  casting  or  tlirowing,  a 
throw  ;  state  of  any  thing  cast  or  thrown  ;  a  stroke, 
a  touch ;  motion  of  the  eye  ;  the  throw  of  dice ;  chance 
from  the  cast  of  dice ;  a  mould,  a  form  ;  a  shade, 
or  tendency  to  any  colour ;  exterior  appearance ; 
manner,  air,  mien  ;  a  flight  of  hawks. 

Castanet,  kiks'ti-net,  S.  Small  shells  of  ivory,  or 
hard  wood,  which  dancers  rattle  in  their  hands. 

Castaway,  kast'S-wa,  s.  A  person  lost,  or  aban- 
doned by  Providence. 

Castellin,  kis-tel'lin, 

Castellain,  kis'tel-lancj 
Constable  of  a  castle. 

Caster,  kis't&r,  s.  A  thrower,  he  that  casts  ;  a 
calculator,  a  man  that  calculates  fortunes. 

2o  Castigate,  kas't^-gate,  r.  a.  91.  To  chastise, 
to  chasten,  to  punish. 

CaSTIGATION,  kis-t^-ga'shun,  s.  Penance,  disci- 
pline ;  punishment,  correction  ;  emendation. 

Castigatory,  kis'te-ga-t&r-e,  a.  512.  Punitive. 

Castile  Soap,  kis-t^el'sope',  s.  A  kind  of  soap. 

Casting-net,  kas'tlng-n^t,  s.  A  net  Xo  be  thro^vn 
into  the  water  by  hand  to  catch  fish. 

Castle,  kas'sl,  s.  472.  A  house  fortified  :  Castles 
in  the  air,  projects  without  reality. 

Castled,  kis'sld,  a.  405.  472.  Furnished  with 
castles. 

Castling,  kistllng,  s.  An  abortive. 

Castor,  kas'tfir,  s.  98.  A  beaver. 

Castoreum,  k5s-to'r^-&m,  s.  In  pharmacy,  a 
liquid  matter  inclosed  in  bags  or  purses,  near  the  anus 
of  the  castor,  falsely  taken  for  his  testicles. 

Castrametation,  kis-tra-m^-ta'shfin,  s.  The 
art  or  practice  of  encamping. 

To  Castrate,  kas'trate,  v.  a.  To  geld ;  to  take 
away  the  obscene  parts  of  a  writing. 

Castration,  kas-tra'shtm,  s.  The  act  of  gelding. 

Casteril,  I .  ,  ,  ,,       no 

Castrel,    ^Kastiu,  s.  jj. 

A  mean  or  degenerate  kind  of  hawk. 
Castrensian,  kas-tr^n'sh^-in,  a.    Belonging  to 
a  camp. 

Casual,  k.'lzh'fi-^,  a.  451.  453.  Accidental, 
arising  from  chance. 
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Casually,  kazh'&-M-l^,  ad.    Accidentally,  with. 

out  defign. 
CaSUALNESS,  kizll'ii-il-n^S,  s.    Ac^identalness. 
Casualty,    kJzh'fl-Al-t^,    S.      Accident,  a  thing 

happening  by  chance. 
Casuist,   kazh'd-lst,    s.      One   that    studies    and 

settles  cases  of  conscience. 

Casuistical,  kSzh-ii-is't^-kil,  a.  Relating  to 
cases  of  conscience. 

Casuistry,  ktlzh'u-is-tr^,  s.  The  science  of  a  eas. 
uist. 

Cat,  kit,  S.   A  domestick  animal  that  catches  mice. 

Cat,  kit,  S.    A  sort  of  ship. 

Cat-o'-nine-tails,  kit-i-nine'talz,  s.  88.  A 
whip  with  nine  lashes. 

Catachresis,  kat-3-kr(ysis,  s.  520.  Tlie  abuse  of 
a  trope,  when  the  words  are  too  far  wrested  from  their 
native  signification  ;  as  a  voice  beautiful  to  the  ear. 

Cat  ACHRESTIC  AL,  kat-i-kr£-s't^-kil,  a.  Forced, 
far-fatched. 

Cataclysm,  kAt'i-klizm,  s.  A  deluge,  an  inun- 
dation. 

Catacombs,  kat'a-komz,  s.  Subterrantous  cavi- 
ties for  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

CatalecticK,  kit-i-l6k'tlk,  a.  In  poetry,  wanU 
ing  a  syllable. 

Catalepsis,  kJt-5-lep'slS,  s.  A  disease  wherein 
the  patient  is  without  sense,  and  remains  iu  tlie  same 
posture  in  which  the  disease  seized  him. 

Catalogue,  kat'a-16g,  s.  338.  An  enumeration 
of  particulars,  a  list. 

Catamountain,  kit-i-moun'tln,  s.  A  fierce  anU 
mal  resembling  a  cat. 

Cataphract,  kit'i-frakt,  S.  A  horseman  in 
complete  armour. 

Cataplasm,  kat'S-plSzm,  s.  A  poultice. 

Catapult,  kat'a-pult,  s.  489.  An  engine  used 
anciently  to  throw  stones. 

Cataract,  kit'S-rikt,  s.  A  fall  of  water  from  on 
high,  a  cascade. 

Cataract,  kit'S-rakt,  s.  An  inspissation  of  tlie 
crystalline  humours  of  the  eye  ;  sometimes  a  pellicle 
that  hinders  tlie  sight. 

Catarrh,  ka-tar',  s.  A  defluction  of  a  sharp  se- 
rum from  the  glands  about  the  head  and  tliroat 

Catarrhal,  Ka-tir'rul,     \ 

Catarrhous,  kJ-tar'i&s,  3  "' 
Relating  to  the  catarrh,  proceeding  from  a  catarrh. 

Catastrophe,  ki-tas'tio-fe,  s.  The  change  or 
re  vol  tition  which  produces  the  conclusion  or  final  event 
of  a  dramatick  piece;  a  final  event,  generally  unhappy. 

Catcal,  kat'kill,  s.  406.  A  squeaking  instrument, 
used  in  the  playhouse  to  condemn  plays. 
55*  This  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  with 

double  /. — See  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  Letter  L, 

and  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Orthograplii. 

cal  Aphorism  xii. 

To  Catch,  katsh,  v.  a.  89.  To  lay  hold  on  with 
the  hand  ;  to  stop  any  thing  flying  ;  to  seize  any  thing 
by  pursuit ;  to  stop,  to  intercept  falling  ;  to  ensnare, 
to  entangle  in  a  snare  ;  to  receive  suddenly  ;  to  fasten 
suddenly  upon,  to  seize  ;  to  please,  to  seize  the  affec- 
tions, to  charm  ;  to  receive  any  contagion  or  disease. 
{t5°  This  word  is  almost  universally  pronounced  in  the 

capital  like  the  iioim  ketch  ;  but  this  deviation  from  the 

true  sound  of  a  is  only  tolerable  in  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion, and  ought,  by  correct  speakers,  to  be  avoided  even 

in  that 

To  Catch,  kStsh,  r.  n.     To  be  contagious,  to 

spread  infection. 

Catch,  kStsh,  s.  Seizure,  the  act  of  seizing  ;  the 
act  of  taking  qiuckly ;  a  song  sung  in  succession ; 
watch  ;  the  posture  of  seizing  ;  an  advantage  taken, 
hold  laid  on  ;  the  thing  caught,  profit;  a  short  interval 
of  action  ;  a  taint,  a  slight  contagion  ;  any  thing  tliat 
catches,  as  a  hook  ;  a  small  swift-sailing  ship. 

Catcher,  katsh'&r,  .«.  He  that  catches ;  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  caught. 
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CaTCHFLY,  kitsh'fll,  s.  A  plant,  a  spedes  of  cam- 
pion. 

Catchpoll,  katsh'p61e,  s.  A  serjeant,  a  bum- 
baiUft:  ~ 

Catchword,  katsb'wurd,  s.  Theu^  at  the 
corner  of  the  page  under  the  last  \ine,jr^  .  is  repeat- 
ed at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 

Catechetical,  kit-^ket'e-kil,  a.  Consisting  of 
questions  and  answers. 

Catechetically,  kat-e-kSt'^-kal-^,  ad.  In  the 
way  of  questions  and  answers. 

To  Catechise,  kit'e-kelze,  v.  a.  160.  To  in- 
struct by  aslfing  questions  ;  to  question  ;  to  interro- 
gate, to  examine. 

Catechiser,  kJt'e-kel-zur,  s.  160.  One  who 
"atcehises. 

Catechism,  kSt'e-klzm,  s.  A  form  of  instruction 

by  means  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  religion. 
Catechist,   kat'(^-kist,  s.     One  whose  charge  is 

to  question  the  uninstructed  concerning  religion. 
Catechu.men,  kat-<^-ka'm^n,  s.  503.  One  who 

is  yet  in  the  first  rudiments  of  Christianity. 
Catechujienical,  kJt-e-ku-m§n'ti-kal,  a.  509. 

Belonging  to  the  catechumens. 
Categorical,    kit-^-g6r'e-kal,    a.     Absolute, 

adequate,  positive. 
Categorically,  kit_(^-g6r'e-kal-^j  ad.     Posi- 
tively, expressly. 
Category,  kit'e-g6r-e,  s.     A  class,  a  rank,  an 

order  of  ideas,  predicament 
Catenarian,  klt-e-na're-in,  a.    Relating  to  a 

chain. 

To  Catenate,  kit'e-nate,  v.  a.  To  chain, 
Catenation,    kit-(^-na'shun,  s.     Link,  regular 

connexion. 
To  Cater,  ka'tur,  v.  n.  98.     To  provide  food, 

to  buy  in  victuals. 
Cater,  ka'tur,  s.   The  four  of  cards  and  dice. 
Cater-cousin,  ka'tur-kfiz-zn,  s.   A  petty  favou. 

rite,  one  related  by  blood  or  mind. 
Caterer,  ka'tar-fir,  s.  A  purveyor. 
Cateress,  ka'tur-res,  s.   A  woman  employed  to 

provide  victuals. 

Caterpillar,  kAt'tfir-pil-lur,  s.  A  worm  sus- 
tained by  leaves  and  fruits  ;  a  plant. 

1^0  Caterwaul,  kilt't&r-wawl,  v.  n.  To  make  a 
noise  as  cats  in  rutting  time ;  to  make  an  ofl'ensive  or 
odious  noise. 

CaTES,  kites,  S.     Viands,  food,  dish  of  meat. 

Catfish,  kit'fish,  s.  A  sea  fish  in  the  West  Indies. 

Catgut,   kit'gflt,  S.    A  kind  of  cord  or  gut,  of 
which  fiddle  strings  are  made  j  a  kind  of  canvass  for 
ladies'  work, 
g^  Either  I  have  been  misinformed,  or  fiddle  strings 

are  made  in  Italy  of  the  guts  of  goats,  and  therefore 

ought  properly  to  be  called  goatgut. 

Cathartical,  ki-Z^cVte-kM,  ? 

Cathartick,  ki-/Mi'tik,  }«•  P">-ff«t"'e. 

Cathartick,  k^^/iar'tlk,  s.  509.  A  medicine  to 
purge  downward. 

Catharticalness,  ki-^Miyt^kal-nes,  s.  Purg- 
ing quality. 

Cathead,  kSt'hdd,  s.  In  a  ship,  a  piece  of  timber 
with  two  shivers  at  one  end,  liaving  a  rope  and  a  block ; 
a  kind  of  fossile. 

Cathedral,  ki-/Ae'dral,  a.  88.  Episcopal,  con- 
taining the  see  of  a  bishop ;  belonging  to  an  episcopal 
church. 

Cathedral,  kiU^/ie'dral,  s.  88.  The  head  church 
of  a  diocese. 

Catheri.nE-PEAR,  ki^/i-ur-lln-pare',  s.    An  infe- 
rior kind  of  pear. 
^^  This  proper  name  ought  to  be  written  with  an  a  in 

the  second  syllable  instead  of  e,  as  it  comes  from  the 

Greek  Kaf/xjoj,  signifying  pure. 

Catheter,   ka/A'e-tar,  s.    98.     A  hollow  and 

somewhat  crooked  instrument  to  thrust  into  the  blad- 
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der,  to  assist  in  bringing  away  the  urine  when  the  pas. 

sage  is  stopped. 
CaTHOLES,  kit'holz,  s.    la  a  ship,  two  little  holes 

astern,  above  the  gun-room  ports. 
Catholicis.M,  ka-/A61'e-Slzm,  s.      Adherence   to 

the  Catholick  church. 
CatholicK,  ka/A'6-lik,  a.   Universal  or  general. 
Catholicon,    kS-<A5l'e-kun,    s.     An  universal 

medicine. 
Catkins,  kit'klnz,  s.      imperfect  flowers  hanging 

from  trees,  in  manner  of  a  rope  or  cat's  tail. 
Catling,  kAt'ling,  s.    A  dismembering  knife,  used 

by  surgeons  ;  catgrut,  fiddlestring. 
Catmint,  kat'miiit,  s.  A  plant 
Catoftrical,   kit-Sp'tre-kil,  a.      Relating  te 

catoptricks,  or  vision  by  reflection. 
Catoptricks,  kit-Sjytriks,  s.      That  part  of  op- 
ticks  which  treats  of  vision  by  reflection. 
Catpipe,  kat'pipe,  s.  CatcaU 
Cat'S-EYE,  kats'i,  s.   A  stone. 
Cat's-foot,  kSts'fut,  s.   Alehoof. 
Cat'S-HEAD,  kats'hed,  s.   A  kind  of  apple. 
CatsiLVER,  kat'sil-vur,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  fossiL 
Cat's-TAIL,  kits'tale,  s.     A  long  round  substance 

that  grows  upon  nut-trees  ;  a  kind  of  reed. 

Catsup,  universally  pronounced  katsh'&p,  s.  A 

kind  of  pickle. 
Cattle,   kat'tl,  s.  405.    Beasts  of  pasture,  not 
wild  nor  doraestick. 

Cavalcade,  kav'tll-kade',  s.  524.     A  procession 

on  horseback. 

Cavalier,  kiv-S-leer',  s.  275.  A  horseman,  a 
knight ;  a  gay,  sprightly,  military  man ;  the  appella. 
tion  of  the  party  of  King  Charles  the  First 

Cavalier,  kiv-i-l^^r',  a.  Gay,  sprightly,  war- 
like ;  generous,  brave  ;  disdainful,  haughty. 

Cavalierly,  kSv-a-Uer'le,  ad.  Haughtily,  arro. 
gantly,  disdainfully. 

Cavalry,  kSv'41-r^,  s.  Horse  troops. 

To  Cavate,  ka'vate,  v,  a.   To  hollow. 

Cavation,  k^va'sbfin,  s.  The  hollowing  of  the 
earth  for  c-ellarage. 

Caudle,  kaw'dl,  s.  405.  A  mixture  of  wine  and 
other  ingredients,  given  to  women  in  childbed. 

Cave,  kave,  s.  A  cavern,  a  den  ;  a  hollow,  any 
hollow  place. 

Caveat,  ka'v^-St,  ■*.  A  caveat  is  an  intimation 
given  to  some  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  notify- 
ing to  him,  that  he  ought  to  beware  lu»w  he  acts. 

Cavern,  kav'arn,  s.  555.  A  hollow  place  in  the 
ground.  * 

Caverned,  kSv'&ma,  a.  362.  Full  of  caverns, 
hollow,  excavated  ;  inhabiting  a  cavern. 

Cavernous,  k^v'ur-nus,  a.  557.  Full  of  caverns. 

Cavesson,  kiv'&-S&n,  s,  98.  A  sort  of  noseband 
for  a  horse. 

Cauf,  kawf,  S.  A  chest  with  holes,  to  keep  fish 
alive  in  the  water. 

Caught,   kawt,  213.    393.     Part   pass,    from 

To  Cat^h. 

Caviare,  ka-ve^r',  s.     The  eggs  of  a  sturgeon 

salted. 

t&  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  should  be  altered  :  we  have  no  instance  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sounding  are,  ere  :  tlie  ancient  spelling  seems 
to  have  been  Caviare  ;  though  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  in 
compliance  with  the  pronunciati<m,  spell  it  Career,  and 
\V.  Johnston,  Cavear  ;  and  Ash,  as  a  less  usual  spelling, 
Carier  :  but  the  Dictionary  De  la  Crusca  spells  it  (.'«- 
riale. 
To  Cavil,  kivll,  v,  n.    159.     To  raise  captious 

and  frivolous  objections. 
To  Cavil,  kavll,  v.  a.      To  receive  or  treat  with 

objections. 
Cavil,  kiv'll,  S.    A  false  or  frivolous  objection. 
Cavillation,  k'lv-il-la'sh&n,  s.  The  disposition 

to  make  captious  objections. 
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An  unfair  adversary'. 
In  a  cavilliug- 


Caviller,  k<\v'vll-&r,  s. 

a  captious  disputant. 
Cavii.lingly,  kivll-Ung-l^  ad. 

manner. 
CaviLLOUS,  k3^•'vll-l&s,  a:   Full  of  objections. 
Cavity,  kJ>''(^ti,  s.  511.  Holio\vncss,  hollow. 
CaUK,  kdwk,  s,    A  coarse  talky  spar. 
Caul,  kawl,  s.   The  net  in  which  women  enclose 

their  hair,  the  hinder  part  of  a  woman's  cap  ;  any  kind 

of  small  net  j  the  integument  in  which  the  grnts  are 

enclosed  ;  a  tiiin  membrane  enclosing  the  heads  of  some 

children  when  born. 
Cauliferous,    kaw-llff^-r&s,   a.     A  term    for 

such  plants  as  have  a  true  stalk. 
Cauliflower,  kill^-iiou-ur,  s,     A  species  of 

cabbage. 
CausabLE,  kSw'zi-bl,  a.  405.    That  wliich  may 

be  caused. 
Causal,  kSw'zil,  a.   Relating  to  causes. 
Causality,  kaw-zil'i-ti,  s.     The  agency  of  a 

cause,  the  quality  of  causing. 
Causation,  kaw-za'sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  power  of 

causing. 
Causative,  kiw-zi'tlv,  a.  157.     That  expresses 

a  cause  or  reason. 
Causator,  kaw-za't&r,  521.  98.     A  causer,  an 

author. 
Cause,  kdwz,  s.      That  which  produces  or  effects 

any  thing,  the  efficient ;  the  reason,   motive  to  any 

thing;  subject  of  litigation;  party. 
To  Cause,  kawz,  v.  a.   To  effect  as  an  agent 
Causelessly',  kawzl^s-li,  ad.     Without  cause, 

without  reason. 

Causeless,  kawzl^s,  a.    Original  to  itself;  with- 
out just  ground  or  motive. 

Causer,  kaw'z&r,  s.  98.     He  that  causes,  the 
agent  by  wliich  an  effect  is  produced. 

Causey,  kiw'ze,         7 

Causeav'ay',  kiwz'wa,  y  ** 
A  way  raised  and  paved  above  the  rest  of  the  ground. 
ttS"  Dr  Johnson  tell  us,  that  this  word,  by  a  false  no. 

tion  of  its  etymology,  has  been  lately  written  causeway. 

It  is  derived  from  the  French  chaussee.     In  the  scripture 

we  find  it  written  causey. 


But  Milton,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  write  it  causewat/  j 
and  these  authorities  seem'  to  have  fixed  the  pronuncia- 
tion. This  word,  from  its  mistaken  etymology,  may 
rank  with  Lantern — which  see. 

Caustical,  kdws't^-kal,  \ 
Caustick,  kaws'tlk,  ^  "' 

Belonging  to  medicaments  which,  by  their  violent  ac- 
tivity, and  heat,  destroy  the  texture  of  the  part  to 

which  they  are  applied,  and  burn  it  into  an  eschar. 
Caustick,   kaws'tlk,  s.      a  caustick   or  burning 

application. 
Cautel,  kaw't^l,  s.    Caution,  scruple. 
CauteLOUS,    kaw'ti-l&s,    a.      Cautious,    wary; 

wily,  cunning. 
Cautelously,    ka\v'ti-I5s-li,    ad.     Cunningly, 

slily,  cautiously,  warily. 
Cautebizaton,    kaw-tur-re-za'sh&n,   s.     The 

act  of  burning  with  hot  irons. 
To   Cauterize,  kaVt&r-ize,  v.    a.     To  bum 

with  the  cautery. 
Cautery,  kaw't&r-ri,  s.  555.     Cautery  is  either 

actual  or  potential ;  the  first  is  burning  by  ahot  iron, 

and  the  latter  with  caustick  medicines. 
Caution,     kaw'shun,    s.      Prudence,     foresight, 

wariness;  provisionary  precept ;  warning. 
To  Caution,  kaw'sh&n,  v.  a.    To  warn,  to  give 

notice  of  a  danger. 
Cautionary,  kaw'shin-S-ri,    a.     Given  as    a 

pledge,  or  in  seciuity. 
Cautious,  kaw'shus,  a.  202.     Wary,  watchful. 
Cauugiisly,  kaw'shus-!^,  ad.   In  a  wary  manner. 
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I  Cautiousness,  kdw'shus-nes,  s.    Watchfulness, 

vigilance,  circumspection. 
To  Caw,  kaw,  v.  n.    To  cry  as  the  rook,  cr  crow. 
i  Cayman,  ka'mJn,  s.  98.    ITie  American  alligator 

or  crocodile. 
I   To  Cease,  S^se,  ».  n.   To  leave  off,  to  stop,  to  give 
over  ;  to  fail,  to  be  extinct ;  to  be  at  an  end. 
To  Cease,  st^se,  v.  a.  To  put  a  stop  to. 
I  Cease,  sise,  s.    Extinction,  failure.      Obsolete. 
Ceaseless,  sese'-16s,  a.    Incessant,  perpetual,  con- 
tinual. 
Cecity,  sis'^-ti,  s.  503.     Blindness,  privation  of 
sight 

JC^"  I  have  given  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
the  short  sound,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in  the 
original  cwcitas :  being  convinced  of  the  shortening 
power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  these  words, 
124  51 1 ,  and  of  the  pre-antepenultimate  accent  of  Cen- 
atoty  and  Prefatory. 

Cecutiency,  sd-kfi'sh^n-se,  s.     Cloudiness  of 

sight. 
Cedar,  sMur,  s.  88.      A  tree  ;  the  wooi'  of  the 

cedar  tree. 
To    Cede,  side,  v.  a.  To  yield  ;  to  resign ;  to  give 

up  to  another. 
Cedrine,  si'drine,  a.   140.     Of  or  belonging  to 

the  cedar  tree. 
To  Ceil,  sele,  v.  a.    To  cover  the  inner  roof  of  a 

building. 
Ceiling,  seling,  s.  The  inner  roof. 
Celandine,  sS'^n-dine,  s.  149.  A  plant 
Celature,  sil'i-tshiire,  s.  461.  The  art  of  eiw 

graving. 
To  Celebrate,  silli-brate,  v.  a.  91.  To  praise, 

to  commend ;  to  distinguish  by  solemn  rites ;  to  men- 
tion in  a  set  or  solemn  manner. 
Celebration,   sil-i-bra'sh&n,   s.    Solemn  per- 
formance, solemn  remembrance ;  praise,  renown,  me- 

moriaL 
Celebrious,    Se-lilire-tlS,    a.    505.       Famous, 

renowned. 
Celebriously,  si-li'bri-fis-le,  ad.    In  a  famous 

manner. 
Celebriousness,  si-li'bri-fis-nis,  S.    Renown, 

fame. 

Celebrity,  si-liiybre-ti,  s.  511.  Celebration, 
fame. 

CeleriacK,  se-ld're-5k,  s.   Tumip-rooted  celery. 

Celerity,  se-ler're-ti,  S.  Swiftness,  speed, velocity. 

Celery,  sil  'ir-ri,  s.  A  species  of  parsley  ;  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  Salary. 

Celestial,  si-lis'tsh3.l,  a.  272.  Heavenly,  re- 
lating to  the  superior  regions ;  heavenly,  relating  to  the 
blessed  state  ;  heavenly,  with  respect  to  excellence. 

Celestial,  si-les'tshM,  s.  464.  An  inliabitant 
of  heaven. 

Celestially,  siJes'tshil-li,  ad.  In  a  heavenly 
manner. 

To  Celestify',  si-Ies'ti-fi,  V.  a.  To  give  some- 
thing of  a  heavenly  nature  to  any  thing.  ' 

CehacK,  si'le-ak,  a.    Relating  to  the  lower  belly. 

Celibacy,  seFe-b5-se,      7       o-    .  ,•<■ 

Celibate,  sil'd-Mt,  9l.  T"  ^"'»'«^'^"- 

Cell,  s^ll,  s.  A  small  cavity  or  hoUow  place  ;  the 
cave  or  little  habitation  of  a  religious  person  ;  a  small 
and  close  apartment  in  a  prison ;  any  small  place  of 
residence. 

Cellar,  St^l'l&r,  S.  88.  A  place  under  ground, 
where  stores  are  repositcd,  or Mhcre  liquors  are  kept 

Cellarage,  sell&r-idge,  s.  !  0.  The  part  of  the 
building  h  hich  makes  the  cellars. 

Cellarist,  sil'lar-ist,  s.  555.  The  butler  in  a 
religious  house. 

Cellular,  senii-Jir,  a.  Consisting  of  little  cells 
or  cavities. 

Celsitude,  sil'si-rfide,  S.  Height 
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Cement,  sem'ment,   s.    492.    The  matter  with 

which  two  bodies  are  made  to  cohere ;  bond  of  union 

in  friendsliip. 
To  Cement,  se-ment',  v.  a.    Tii  mijin  '  ~i 

of  sometliing  interposed.  \ 

To  Cement,  s^-ment',  v.  n.     To  b^me  into  con- 
junction, to  cohere. 
Cejientation,  s^m-en-ta'shin,  s.     The  act  of 

cementing'. 
Cemetery,  setn'me-t^r.^,  s.    A  place  where  the 

dead  are  reposited. 
Cenatory,  sen'rii-tar-e,  s.  305.  512.    Relating 

to  supper.— See  Cecity. 
Cenobitical,  s^n-n6-bit'^kM,  a.  503.    Living 

in  community. 
Cenotaph,    S^n'6-taf,    S.     A  monument  for   one 

elsewliere  buried. 
Cense,  s^nse,  s.   Publick  rates. 
To  CenSK,  sense,  V,  a.   To  perfume  with  odours. 
Censer,  S^ll'sur,  s.  98.    The  pan  in  which  incense 

is  burned. 
Censor,  s5n'-s5r,  s.  166.   An  officer  of  Rome  who 

had  the  power  of  correcting  manners;  one  who  is  given 

to  censure. 
Censorxan,   s^n-so're-Sn,   a.     Relating  to   the 

censor. 

Censorious,  s^n-s6'r^-us,  a.  Addicted  to  censure, 

severe. 
Censoriously,  s^n-sd'r^-&s-l^,  ad.    In  a  severe 

reilecting  manner. 

Censoriousness,  s§n-sc/re-&s-n&,  s.  Disposi- 
tion to  reproach. 

Censorship,  sSn's5r-ship,  s.  166.  The  office  of  a 
censor. 

Censurable,  s^n'shi-ri-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  cen- 
sure, culpable. 

Censurableness,  s^n'shii-ri-bl-n^s,  s.  Blame- 
ableness. 

Censure,  sen'shire,  s.  452.  Blame,  reprimand, 
reproach ;  judgment,  opinion  ;  judicial  sentence  ;  spi- 
ritual punisliment. 

To  Censure,  sen'shure,  v.  a.  To  blame,  to 
brand  publicldy  ;  to  condemn. 

Censurer,  s^n'shiir-ur,  s.   He  that  blames. 

Cent,  S^nt,  s.  A  hundred,  as,  five  per  cent.;  that 
is,  five  in  the  hundred. 

Centaur,  sen't3.wr,  s.  A  poetical  being,  supposed 
to  be  compounded  of  a  man  and  a  horse ;  the  archer  in 
the  zodiack. 

Centaury,  s^n'taw-re,  s.   A  plant 

Centenary,  sen'te-ni-re,  s.  The  number  of  a 
hundred. 

Centennial,  s^n-t^n'nd-Sl,  a.    Consisting  of  a 

hundred  years. 

Centesuial,  S^n-t&'-^-mal,  a.  88.    Hundredth. 

Centifoi.IOUS,  s^n-te-fc/le-tis,  a.  Having  a  hun- 
dred leaves. 

Centipede,  sen'te-p^d,  s.  A  poisonous  insect,  so 
called  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  a  hundred  feet. 

DCj-  Biped  and  Quadruped  are  spelled  in  Johnson  with- 
out the  final  e  ;  while  Snlipede,  Palmipede,  Plumipede, 
MuUipede,  and  Centipede,  retain  it.  The  orthography  in 
these  words  is  of  importance  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
therefore,  as  they  are  of  perfectly  similar  original,  their 
spelling  and  pronunciation  ought  certainly  to  be  alike. 
Biped  and  Quadruped  are  the  words  most  in  use;  and  as 
they  have  omitted  the  final  e,  which  tliere  diM's  not  seem 
to  te  any  reason  to  retain,  we  may  infer  that  the  silent 
and  insensible  operation  of  custom  directs  us  to  do  the 
game  by  the  other  words,  and  to  pronounce  the  last  syl- 
jable  ot  all  of  them  sliort — See  Millepedes. 

Cento,  sen'to,  s.    a  composition  formed  by  joining 

scraps  from  different  authors. 
Central,  sen'tral,  a.  88.    Relating  to  the  centre. 
Centre,  sen'tar,  s.  416.  Tlie  midiUe. 
To  Centre,  s^n'tfir,  r.  a.    To  place  on  a  centre, 

to  fix  as  on  a  centre. 
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Placed  in  tlie  centre. 


To  Centre,  sin'tfir,  v.  n.    To  rest  on,  to  repose 
on  ;  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  or  centre. 

Centrick,  seii'trik,        \ 
Centrical,  sen'trik-al,  | ' 

a3r  This  word,  thougliin  constant  usage,  is  not  in  any 
of  our  Dictionaries.     It  seems  to  be  perfectly  equivalent 
to  Centrick  J  but  custom,  in  time,  generally  either  finds 
or  makes  a  ditt'erent  shade  of  meaning  between  words 
where  no  such  difterence  was  perceived  at  fiist. 
Centrifugal,  s^n-tril'u-gal,   a.      Having  the 
quality  acquired  by  bodies  in  motion,  of  receding  from 
the  centre. 
Centripetal,  sfin-trlp'e-tal,  a.    Having  a  ten- 
dency to  the  centre. 
CentrY,  sen'tr^,  s.      See  Sentinel 
Centuple,  s^n'ti-pl,  a.  405.     A  hundred  fold. 
To  Centuplicate,  s^n-tii'ple-kate,   v.  a.     To 

make  a  hundred  fold. 
To  Centuriate,  sen-tu'r^-ate,  v.  a.    To  divide 

into  hundreds. 
Centuriator,  s^n-tu-re-a't&r,  s.  521.     A  name 

given  to  historians,  who  distinguish  times  by  cen. 

turies. 
Centurion,  s^n-tu're-?in,  s.     A  military  officer, 

wlio  commanded  a  hundred  men  among  the  Romans. 
Century,  s^n'tshfi-r^,    s.    461.      A  hundred ; 

usually  employed  to  specify  time,  as,  the  second  cen. 

tury. 
CephaLALGY,  sSf'a-lAl-j^,    s.      The  head-ache. 
Cephalick,  sd-fil'lik,  a.  509.     That  is  medicinal 

to  tlie  head. 
Cerastes,  s^-r5s't^z,  s.    A  serpent  having  horns. 
Cerate,  se'rat,  s.  91.    A  medicine  made  of  wax 
Cerated,  se'rl-ted,  a.      Waxed. 
To  Cere,  sere,   v.  a.     To  wax. 
CerebeL,  ser'<^-bfl,  s.  503.      Part  of  the  brain.  , 
Cerecloth,  sere'cl6<A,   s.     Cloth  smeared  over 

with  glutinous  matter. 
Cerejient,    sere'm^nt,    s.     Cloths       dipped   in 

melted  wax,  with  which  dead  bodies  were  infolded. 
Ceremonial,   s^r-e-mo'ne-al,   a.     Relating  to 

ceremony,  or  outward  rite ;  formal,  observant  of  old 

forms. 
Ceremonial,  s&-e-m6'n^-al,  s.    Outward  form, 

external  rite  j  the  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Ro- 
man church. 

Ceremonialness,  ser-i-mo'n^l-n^s,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  ceremonial. 
Cerejionious,  ser.e-mc/ne-&s,  a.     Consisting  of 
outward  rites  ;  full  of  ceremony  ;  attentive  to  the  out- 
ward rites  of  religion  ;  civil  and  formal  to  a  fault 

Ceremoniously,  ser.«i-m(yne-is-l(^,  ad.      In  a 

ceremonious  manner,  formally. 
Ceremoniousness,      ser-e-m6'ne-&s-n^s,      s. 

Fondness  of  ceremony. 
Ceremony,  ser'e-mo-ne,  s.  489.     Outnard  rite, 

external  form  in  religion ;  forms  of  civility ;  outvvard 

forms  of  state. 
Certain,    S^r'tln,     a.    208.      Sure,    indubitable; 

determined  ;  in  an  indefinite  sense,  some,  as  a  certain 

man  told  me  this  ;  undoubting,  put  past  doubt 
Certainly,  s^i"'tin-l^,  ad.     Indubitably,  without 

question ;  without  fail. 
Certainty,  sei"'tin-te,  s.   Exemption  from  doubt ; 

that  which  is  real  and  fixed. 
CerTES,  s^r'tiz,  ad.      Certainly,  in  truth. 
Certificate,  ser-tlPe-ket,    s.  91.      a  v^-riting 

made  in  any  court,  to  give  notice  to  another  court  of 

any  thing  done  therein  ;  any  testimony. 
To  Certify,  ser't^-f  i,   v.  a.      To  give  certain  in. 

formation  of;  to  give  certain  assurance  of. 
Certiorari,  ser-sh^-o-ra'ri,    s.     A  writ  issuing 

out  of  the  Chancery,  to  call  up  the  records  of  a  cause 

therein  depending. 
Certitude,    s^i"'t^-tude,  s.     Certainty,  freedom 

from  doubt. 
Cervical,  sCr've-kSl,  a.     Belonging  to  the  ntck. 
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Cerulean,  s^-rfil^-Sn,    > 
Ceruleous,  s^-ru'l^-Cis,  f  "* 

Blue,  sky-coloured. — See  European. 
CerulificK,  S^r-fi-liPlk,     a.      Having  the  power 

to  produce  a  blue  colour. 
Cerumen,  se-ri'm^n,    s.     The  wax  of  the  ear. 

See  Bitumen, 

Ceruse,  s^riise,  s.     White  lead. 

■    DCS'  J  prefer  Dr  Kenrick's,  Mr  Perry's,  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  g-uess  by  their  accentuation,  Dr  Ash's  and  Bailey's 

ttronunciation  of  this  word,  who  make  the  first  syllable 
ouff,  to  Mr  Sheridan's,  Scott's,  and  Eutick's,  who  make 
it  short. — See  Principles,  529. 
Cesarian,  S(^-za'r«5-in,    a.     The  Cesarian  section 

is  cbttinfi^  a  child  out  of  the  womb. 
Cess,  S^S,   s.    a  levy  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of 

a  place,  rated  according  to  their  property ;  an  assess- 
ment ;  the  act  of  laying  rates. 
7b  Cess,  S&,  v.  a.      To  lay  charge  on,  to  assess. 
Cessation,    sSs-sa'sh&n,   s.       A  stop,  a  rest,  a 

vacation ;  a  pause  of  hostility,  without  peace. 
Cessavit,  ses-sa'vit,  s.     a  writ. 
CessibiLITY,   s&-s^-bil'^-t^,  S.      The   quality  of 

receding,  or  giving  way- 
Cessible,  ses'se-bl,  a.  405.     Easy  to  give  way. 
Cession,  s^sh'shin,  s.     Retreat,  the  act  of  giving 

way ;  resignation- 
Cessionary,   s^sh'sh&n-ni-re,  a.      Implying  a 

resignation. 
Cessment,  S&'mint,  S.      An  assessment  or  tax. 
Cessor,  s&'sur,  s.  98.  16S.      He  that  ceaseth  or 

neglecteth  so  long  to  perform  a  duty  belonging  to  him, 

as  that  he  incurreth  the  danger  of  law. 
CeSTUS,  S&'t&S,   S.      The  girdle  of  Venus. 
Cetaceous,  sd-ta'sh&s,  a.  357.   Of  the  whale  kind. 
Chad,  shid,  s.     A  sort  of  fish. 
To  Chafe,  tshafe,  v.  a.   To  warm  with  rubbing  ; 

to  heat ;  to  perfume  ;  to  make  angry. 
To  Ch.\FE,  tshafe,  v.  n.  To  rage,  to  fret,  to  fume  ; 

to  fret  against  any  thing. 
Chafe,  tshafe,  s.      A  heat,  a  rage,  a  fury. 
Chafe  Wax,  tshafe'wiks,  s.    An  officer  belong. 

ing  to  the  lord  high  chancellor,  who  fits  the  wax  for 

the  sealing  of  writs. 
Chafer,  tshafe'&r,   s.  98.     An  insect ;  a  sort  of 

yellow  beetle. 
Chaff,   tshaf,    s.       The  husks  of  corn   that  are 

separated  by  thrasliing  and  winnowing ;  it  is  used  for 

any  thing  worthless. 
To  Chaffer,  tshiff&r,    ».  n.      To  haggle,  to 

bargain. 
Chafferer,  tshiPf&r-r&r,  s.    A  buyer,  bargainer. 
Chaffinch,  tshif  finsh,   s.      A  bird  so  called, 

because  it  delights  in  chaff. 
ChaFFLESS,  tshifl^S,   a.      Without  chaff. 
Chaffweed,  tshiPw^^d,  s.      Cudweed. 
Chaffy,   tshif  f^,  a.      Like  chaff,  full  of  chaff. 
Chafingdish,   tsha'fing-dlsh,   s.      A  vessel  to 

make  any  thing  hot  in  ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals. 
Chagrin,  shi-gr^en',  s.     Ill  humour,  vexation. 
To  Chagrin,  shi-gr^en',  v.  a.     To  vex,  to  put 

out  of  temper. 
Chain,  tshane,   s.      A  series  of  links  fastened  one 

within  another  ;  a  bond,  a  manacle ;  a  fetter ;  a  line 

of  links  with  which  laud  is  measured  :  a  series  linked 

together. 
To  Chain,  tshane,  v.  a.  To  fasten  or  link  with  a 

chain;  to  bring  into  slavery;  to  put  on  a  chain;  to 

unite. 
Chainpump,  tshane'pftmp,    s.     A  pump  used  in 

large  English  vessels,  wliich  is  double,  so  that  one  rises 

as  the  other  falls. 
Chainshot,  tshane'shftt,  s.     Two  bullets  or  half 

bullets,  fastened  together  by  a  chain,  which,  when  they 

fly  open,  cut  away  whatever  is  before  them. 
Chainwork,  tshane'wuik,  s.     Work  with  open 

spaces. 
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Chair,  tshare,  s.  52.    A  moveable  seat ;  a  seat  of 

justice,  or  of  authority;  a  vehicle  borne  by  men ;  a 

sedan. 
Chairman,  tshare'mSn,  s.  88.    The  president  of 

an  assembly ;  one  whose  trade  it  is  to  carry  a  chair. 
Chaise,  shaze,  s.   A  carriage  either  of  pleasure  or 

expedition. 

IX^-  The  vulgar,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  spell- 
ing of  this  word,  and  ignorant  of  its  French  derivation, 
are  apt  to  suppose  it  a  plural,  and  call  a  single  carriage 
a  s/iai/  ;  and  the  polite  seem  sometimes  at  a  loss,  whether 
they  should  not  consider  it  as  both  singular  and  plural ; 
but  the  best  usage  seems  to  have  determined  it  to  be,  in 
this  respect,  regiUar,  and  to  make  the  plural  chaises. 

Chalcographer,  kil-kiVgrA-f&r,   «.  353.     An 

engraver  in  brass. 
Chalcography,  kil-kig'gri-fd,  ».     Engraving 

in  brass. 

A  dry  English  measure  of  coals,  consisting  of  thirty- 
six  bushels  heaped  up.  The  chaldron  should  weigh 
two  thousand  pounds. 

Chalice,  tshAlls,  s.  142.     a  cup,  a  bowl ;  the 

communion  cup,  a  cup  used  in  acts  of  worship. 
Chaliced,  tshilTlst,  a.   359.      Having  a  cell  or 

cup. 
Chalk,  tshawk,  s.  402.     A  white  fossil,  usually 

reckoned  a  stone,  but  by  some  ranked  among  the  boles. 
To  Chalk,  tshawk,  v.  a.    To  rub  with  chalk  ;  to 

manure  with  chalk;  to  mark  or  trace  out,  as  with  chalk. 

Chalk-cutter,   tshawk'kat-tiir,    s.      A    man 

that  digs  chalk. 
Chalky,    tshawk'k^,    a.      Consisting    of    chalk ; 

white  with  chalk ;  impregnated  with  chalk. 
To  Challenge,  tshil'lenje,  v.  a.  To  call  another 
to  answer  for  an  offence  by  combat ;  to  call  to  a  con- 
test; to  accuse  ;  in  law,  to  object  to  the  impartiality 
of  any  one  ;  to  claim  as  due ;  to  call  one  to  the  per. 
formance  of  conditions. 
Challenge,  tshill^nje,  s.    A  summons  to  com- 
bat ;  a  demand  of  something  as  due ;  in  law,  an  excep- 
tion taken  either  against  persons  or  tilings. 
Challenger,  tshallen-j&r,  s.     One  that  desires 
or  summons  another  to  combat ;  one  that  claims  su- 
periority ;  a  claimant 
Chalybeate,  ki-lil/be-^t,  a.  91.     Impregnated 

with  iron  or  steel. 
Chamade,  shi-made',  s.      The  beat  of  tlie  drum 

which  declares  a  surrender. 
Chajiber,  tshame'b&r,  s.  542.  An  apartment  in 
a  house,  generally  used  for  those  appropriated  to  lodg- 
ing ;  any  retired  room  ;  any  cavity  or  hollo«' ;  a  court 
of  justice  ;  the  hollow  part  of  a  gun  where  the  charge 
is  lodged ;  the  cavity  where  the  powder  is  lodged  in 
a  mine. 

CQ-  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr  Sheridan 
and  Dr  Kenrick,  because  I  think  the  best  usage  has  en- 
tirely departed  from  them.  About  thirty  years  ago  the 
first  syllable  of  Chamber  was  universally  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  Palm,  Psalm,  &c.  but  since  that  time 
it  has  been  gradually  narrowing  to  the  slender  sound  of 
a  in  came,  fame,  &c.  and  seems  now  to  be  fully  estab- 
lished in  this  sound.  This,  however,  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  militates  with  the  laws  of  syllabication  :  there  are 
few  words  in  the  language  which  we  cannot  so  divide 
into  parts  as  to  show  by  this  division  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels ;  this  word  forms  an  exception  ;  for  mb,  being 
uncombinable  consonants,  we  cannot  end  the  first  syl- 
lable with  a;  and  if  we  join  m  to  it,  the  a  becomes  short, 
and  requires  another  sound.  But  if  two  such  words 
as  Cam  and  Bridge  could  not  resist  the  blind  force  oi 
custom,  which  has  for  so  many  years  reduced  them  to 
Camebridge,  why  should  we  wonder  that  Chamber  and 
Cambrick,  Tinmouth  and  Yarmmtth,  should  yield  to  the 
same  unrelenting  tyrant. 

To  Chamber,  tshame'bar,  v.  n.  To  be  wanton  ; 
to  intrigue  ;  to  reside  as  in  a  chamber. 

Chambeber,  tshame'bar-&r,  s.  A  man  of  in- 
trigue. 

Chamberfellow,  tshame'bor.fel-Io,  s.  one 
that  lies  in  the  same  chamber. 
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Chamberlain,  tshame'bnr-lin,  .<!.   208.     Lord  \  Chaxgeablk,  tshanjVJ-b],  a.   Subject  to  cliange. 


{Ticiit  chamberlain  of  England  is  the  sixth  officer  of 
the  crown ;  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houseliolJ  has 
the  oversight  of  all  officers  belonging'  to  the  king's 
cliambers,  except  the  precinct  of  tlie  bedchamber  j  a 
ser\ant  who  has  the  care  of  the  chambers. 
Chamberlain'Ship,  tshame'bur-lin-ship,  s.  The 

office  of  a  chamberlain. 
Chambermaid,  tshame'b&r-made,   s.     A  maid 

whose  business  is  to  dress  a  lady. 
Chambrel,  of  a  horse,  kim'bril,  s.     The  joint 

or  bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder  leg. 
C'hameleon,  ki-me'le-un,  s.      A  kind  of  lizard, 

said  to  live  on  air. 
Chamlet,  kam'let,  s. — See  Camelot. 
Chamois,  sha-nioe',  s.      An  animal  of    the  goat 
kind,  the  skin  of  which  made  into  leather  is  called 
Shammy. 
Chamomile,  kJm'o-mile,  s.  353.    The  name  of 

an  odoriferous  plant. 
To  Champ,  tshamp,  v.  a.     To  bite  with  a  fre- 
quent action  of  the  teeth  ;  to  devour. 
To  Champ,  tshimp,  v.  n.    To  perform  frequently 

the  action  of  biting. 
Champaign,  shim-pane',  s.    A  kind  of  wine. 
Champaign,  tsham'palie,  S.     A  flat  open  country. 
Champignon,    shim-pin'yun,    s.      A   kind  of 

mashroora. 
Champion,  tsh3m'pe-un,  s.     A  man  who  under- 
takes a  cause  in  single  combat ;  ahero,  a  stout  warrior. 
To  Champion,  tsham'pe-un,  v.  a.    To  challenge. 
Chance,  tshanse,  s.  78.  79.     Fortune,  the  cause 
of  fortuitous  events  ;  the  act  of  fortune  ;  accident ; 
casual  occurrence,  fortuitous  event,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  possibility  of  any  occurrence. 
To  Chance,  tshinse,  v.  n.  To  happen,  to  fall  out. 
Chance-medley,  tshJnse-medle,  s.  In  law,  the 
casual  slaughter  of  a  man,  not  altogether  without  the 
fault  of  the  slayer. 

Changeable,  tshan'sa-bl,  a.    Accidental. 

Chancel,  tshan's^l,  s.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed. 

Chancellor,  tshan'sel-lur,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
highest  power  and  dignity  in  the  court  where  he  pre- 
sides. 

Chancellorship,   tshan's^l-l&r-ship,  s.     The 

office  of  chancellor. 
Chancery,  tshin's&r-e,  s.     Tlie  court  of  equity 

and  conscience. 
Chancre,  sliangk'ur,  s.  416.     An  ulcer  usually 

arising  from  venereal  maladies. 
ChancrouS,  sbillgk'rQs,  a.    Ulcerous. 
Chandeleer,    shSn-de-leer',    s.     A    branch  for 

candles. 
Chandler,   tsh3.nd1&r,   s.     An    artisan   whose 

trade  is  to  make  candles. 
To    Change,  tsbanje,   v.  a.   74.     To  put  one 
thing  in  the  place  of  another;  to  resign  any  thing  for 
the  sake  of  another ;  to  discount  a   larger  piece  of 
money  into  several  smaller  ;  to  give  and  take  recipro- 
cally ;  to  alter,  to  mend  the  disposition  or  mind. 
K^  This  word,  with  others  of  the  same  form,  such  as 
imge,  strnvge,  mange,  &c.  are,  in  the  West  of  England, 
pronounced  with  the  short  sound  of  a  in  ran,  man.  &c. 
i'he  same  mav  be  observed  of  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 
of  angel,  ancient,  &c.  which,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdnm, 
sounds  like  the  article  an;  and  tliis,  though  disagreeable 
to  a  London  ear,  and  contrary  to  the  best  usage,  which 
forms  the  only  rule,  is  more  analogical  than  pronouncing 
them  as  if  written  chainge,  strainge,  aincient,  aingel, 
&c.  for  we  find  every  other  vowel  in  this  situation  short, 
as  rerenge,  hinge,  spunge,  &c. 
To  Change,  tshanje,  v.  n.  To  undergo  change, 

to  puffer  alteration. 
Change,  tshanje,  s.  An  alteration  of  the  state  of 
any  thing  ;  a  succes.=ion  of  one  thing  in  the  place  of 
another  ;  the  time  of  the  moon  in  wliich  it  begins  a 
new  monthly  revolution;  novelty;  an  alteration  of 
the  order  in  which  a  set  of  bells  is  sounded  ;  that  which 
makes  a  variety  ;  small  money. 
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fickle.-inconstant ;  possible  to  be  changed  ;  having  tlie 

quaUty  of  exhibiting  different  appearances. 
Changeableness,    tsbanje'a-bl-n^s,  s.      Sus. 

ceptibility  of  change  :  inconstancy,  fickleness. 
Changeably,  tsbanje'i-ble,  ad.     Inconstantly. 
Changeful,  tshanje'ful,  a.  Inconstant,  uncertain, 

mutable. 
Changeling,    tshanje'ling,  s.     A  chUd  left  or 

taken  in  the  place  of  another ;  an  idiot,  a  natural,  one 

apt  to  change. 
Changer,  tsbane'jfir,  s.    One  that  is  employed  in 

changing  or  discounting  money. 
Channel,  tshin'n^l,  s.  99.     The  hollow  bed  of 

running  waters ;  any  cavity  drawn  lonsrwise ;  a  strait 

or  narrow  sea ;  a  gut  or  furrow  of  a  pillar. 
To  Channel,  tshJn'nSl,  v.  a.    To  cut  any  thing 

in  channels. 
To  Chant,  tshant,  v.  a.   To  sing ;  to  celebrate  by 

song,  to  sing  in  the  cathedral  service. 
To  Chant,  tshant,  v.  n.  78.  To  sing. 
Chant,  tshant,  s.  79.    Song,  melody. 
Chanter,  tshan'tur,  s.    A  singer,  a  songster. 
Chanticleer,  tshSn't^-kl^er,  s.    The  cock  from 

his  crow. 
ChantreSS,  tshan-tres,  s.    A  woman  singer. 
Chantry,   tshin'tre,  s.     Chantry  is  a  church  en- 
dowed with  revenue  for  priests,  to  sing  mass  for  tlie 

souls  of  the  donors. 
Chaos,   ka'fis,  s.  35.3.     The  mass  of  matter  sup- 
posed to  he  in  confusion  before  it  was  divided  by  the 

creation  into  its  proper  classes  and  elements ;  confu. 

sion,  irregular  mixture ;  any  thing  where  the  parta 
are  undistinguished. 
Chaotick,   ka-6t'tlk,  v.     Resembling  chaos,  con- 
fused. 
To  Chap,  tsh6p,  v.  a.     To  divide  the  surface  of 

the  ground  by  excessive  heat ;  to  divide  the  skin  of 

the  face  or  hands  by  excessive  cold. 

10-  The  etymology  of  this  word  will  not  suffer  ns  to 
write  it  chnp  ;  and  universal  usage  will  not  permit  us 
to  pronounce  it  chap  :  so  that  it  must  be  classed  among 
those  incorrigible  words,  the  pronunciation  and  ortho- 
graphy of  H  hich  must  ever  be  at  variance. 
Chap,  tsh6p,  s.  A  cleft,  a  gaping,  a  chink. 
Chap,   tshop,  s.     The  upper  or  under  part  of  a 

beast's  mouth. 
Chape,  tshape,  s.   The  catch  of  any  thing  by  which 

it  is  held  in  its  place. 
Chapel,  tshap'^1,  s.     A  chapel  is  either  adjoining 

to  a  church,  as  a  parcel  of  the  same,  or  separate,  call- 
ed a  chapel  of  ease. 
Chapeless,  tshapel^S,  a.   "Without  a  chape. 
Chapellany,  tsh3p'p^l-l^n-n^,  s.     A  chapellany 

is  founded  within  some  other  church. 
Chapelry,   tshlp'p^l-rd,    S.     The  jurisdiction    or 

bounds  of  a  chapel. 
Chaperon,  shSp'ur-6on',  s.    A  kind  of  hood  or 

cap  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  in  the  habit  ot 

their  order. 

DCS-  For  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  see  the 
word  Encore. 
Chapfai.N,    t.sh6p'faln,    a.      Having    the  mouth 

shrunk. — See  Catcal. 
Chaplain,  tshap'lln,  s.  208.  He  that  attends  the 

king,  or  other  great  person,  to  perform  divine  service. 
ChaPLAINSHIP,   tshaplln-shlp,   S.     The  office  or 

business  of  a  chaplain ;  the  possession  or  revenue  of 

a  chapel. 
Chapless,  tshSpl^S,  a.     Without  any  flesh  about 

the  mouth. 
Chaplet,  tshSpl^t,  S.    A  garland  or  wreath  to  be 

worn  about  the  head  ;  a  string  of  beads  used  in  the 

Roman  church ;    in  architecture,  a    little   moulding 

carved  into  round  beads. 
Chapman,  tshap'man,  s.  88.     A  cheapener,  one 

that  offers  as  a  purchaser. 
Chaps,  tshSps,  s.   The  mouth  of  a  beast  of  prey  ( 

the  entrance  into  a  chaniieL 
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Chapt,        I  jgijjpt^  j^^j,f  p^g^  Cracked,  cleft 

Chapter,  tship't&r,  s.  A  division  of  a  book  ;  an 

assembly  of  the  clerg-y  of  a  cathedral ;  the  place  iu 

which  assemblies  of  the  clergy  are  held. 
ChaptREL,  tship'tr^l,  S.     The  capitals  of  pillars, 

or  pilasters,  which  support  arches. 
Char,  tsh^r,  s.     A  fish  found  only  in  Winander- 

meer,  in  Lancashire. 
To  Char,  tsh^r,  v.  a.     To  bum  wood  to  a  black 

cinder. 
Char,  tshare,  S.   Work  done  by  the  day. 
3'o  Char,  tshare,  r.  n.  To  work  at  others'  houses 

by  the  day. 

*'  As  the  maid  that  milks. 

And  does  the  meanest  chars."— Shalupean. 

jt5»  In  Ireliuid  thev  seera  to  have  retained  the  eenu- 
Ine  pronunciation  of  this,  as  well  as  many  otlier  old  Eng. 
lish  words  ;  I  mean  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ortho- 
graphy and  rhyming  with  tar.  In  English  it  is  gener. 
ally  heard  like  chair,  to  sit  on,  and  its  compound,  char- 
rcoman,  like  chair-u-oman.  Skinner,  I  know,  admits 
that  the  word  may  be  derived  from  the  Dutch  keeren,  to 
sweep ;  and  Junius  spells  the  word  chare,  and  tells  us 
the  Saxons  have  the  same  word  spelled  cyrre,  signifying 
business  or  charge,  but  be  its  derivation  what  it  will, 
either  the  orthography  or  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be 
alU^red ;  for,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  a  singular  and 
disgraceful  anomaly. 
Char-woman,    tshare'vyum-fin,    s.      A    woman 

hired  accidentally  for  odd  work. 
CHARACrER,  k;\rak-t&r,  S.  353.  A  mark,  a 
stamp,  a  representation ;  a  letter  used  in  writing  or 
printing ;  the  hand  or  manner  of  writing ;  a  represen- 
tatiiin  of  any  man  as  to  his  personal  qualities  ;  an  ac- 
count of  any  thing  as  good  or  bad ;  the  person  w  ith 
his  assemblage  of  qualities. 

To  Character,  kar'ik-tur,  v.  a.    To  inscribe, 

to  engrave. 
Characteristical,  kSr-Ak-t^j-ls't^-kil, 
Characteristick,  kar-ak-te-ris'tik,  509. 

Constituting  or  pointing  out  tlie  true  cliaracter. 
Characteristicalness,    k^rik-te-ris't^-kil- 

n^S,  s.  The  quality  of  being  peculiar  to  a  cliaracter. 
Characteristick,    kir-Jk-t^-ris'tik,  s.     That 

which  constitutes  the  character. 
To  Characterize,  klr'dk-t^-rlze,  v.  a.  To  give 

a  character  or  an  account  of  the  personal  qualities  of 
any  man  ;  to  engrave  or  imprint ;  to  mark  with  a  par. 
ticular  stamp  or  token. 

Characterless,  kJr'ik-tur-Ms,  a.  without  a 
character. 

Charactery,  k^4k-t&r-ri,  s.  Impression,  mark. 

Charcoal,  tsh^l/kole,  s.  Coal  made  by  burning 
wood. 

Chard,  tshard,  s.  Chards  of  artichokes  are  the 
leaves  of  fair  artichoke  plants,  tied  and  wrapped  up 
all  over  but  the  top,  in  straw;  Chards  of  beet  are 
plants  of  white  beet  transplantei 

To  Charge,  tsh^rje,  v.  a.  To  intrust,  to  com- 
mission for  a  certain  purpose  ;  to  impute  as  a  debt ;  to 
impute  as  a  crime ;  to  impose  as  a  task  ;  to  accuse,  to 
censure ;  to  command  ;  to  fall  upon,  to  attackj  to  bur- 
den, to  load  ;  to  fill  J  to  load  a  gnn. 

Chauge,  tshalje,  S.  Care,  trust,  custody;  pre- 
cept, mandate,  command ;  commission,  trust  conferred, 
office  ;  accusation,  imputation ;  the  tiling  intrusted  to 
care  or  management;  expense,  cost ;  onset,  attack  ; 
the  signal  to  fall  upon  enemies  ;  the  quantity  of  pow. 
der  and  ball  put  into  a  gun  j  a  preparation,  or  a  sort 
of  ointment,  applied  to  the  shoulder-splaits  and  sprains 
of  horses. 

Chargeable,  tshar'ji-bl,   a.  405.    Expensive, 

costly;   imputable,  as  a  debt  or  crime;  subject  to 

charge,  accusable. 
Chargeableness,  tshir'ji-bl-n&,  s.    Expense, 

cost,  costliness. 
Chargeably,  tshfii^jS-bl^,  ad.  Expensively. 
Charger,  tshJi-j&r,  s.  98.   A  large  dish;  an  oflB. 

cer's  horse. 
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Charily,  tsbaW-1^,  ad.  Warily,  frugally. 
Chariness,  t.sha'r^-nes,  s.  Caution,  nicety. 
Chariot,  tshir're-at,  s.  513.  A  carriage  of  plea. 

sure,  or  state ;  a  car  in  which  men  of  arms  were  an. 

ciently  placed. 

Jcy-  If  this  word  is  ever  heard  as  if  written  C/iarrot, 
it  IS  only  tolerable  in  the  most  familiar  pronunciation  : 
the  least  solemnity,  or  even  precision,  must  necessarily 
retain  the  sound  of  >',  and  give  it  three  syllables. 
Charioteer,  tshar-r^-at-t^^r',  s.  He  that  drive' 

the  chariot. 
Chariot  Race,  tshJr'r^-ut-rase,   s.    A  sport 

where  chariots  \vere  driven  for  the  prize. 
Charitable,  tshir'e-ta-bl,   a.    Kind  in  giving 

alms ;  kind  in  judging  of  others. 
Charitably,  tshJr'e-tJ-bl^,  ad.  Kindly,  liberally^ 

benevolently. 
Charity,  tshJr'd-t^,   S.    160.     Tenderness,  kind- 
ness, love ;  good  will,  benevolence ;  the  theological 

virtue  of  universal  love ;  liberality  to  the  poor  ;  alms, 

relief  given  to  the  poor. 
To  Chark,  tshark,  v.  a.  To  bum  to  a  black  cinder. 
Charlatan,  shlrti-tUn,  s.  528.     A  quack,  a 

mountebank. 
Charl.\tanical,  shdr-la-tAn'^-kai,a.  Quackish, 

ignorant 
Charlatanry,   shirt&-tin-r^,  n.    Wheedling, 

deceit 
Charles's-wain,  tsbMzlz-wane',  s.    The  nor. 

them  constellation  called  the  Bear. 
Charlock,  tsbir'l&k,  s.  A  weed  gromng  among 

the  corn  with  a  yellow  flower. 
Charm,  tsharm,  s.    Words  or  philtres,  imairined  to 

liave  some  occult  power ;  something  of  power  to  gain 

the  aftections. 
To  Charm,  tsbarm,  v.  a.  To  fortify  with  cbarma 

against  evil ;  to  make  powerful  by  charms  ;  to  subdue 

by  some  secret  power;  to  subdue  by  pleasure. 
Charjier,  tshar'mur,  s.     One  tliat  has  the  power 

of  charms,  or  enchantments ;  one  that  captivates  the 

heart 
CHARxnNG,  tsbar'miiig,  part.  a.    Pleasing  in  the 

highest  degree. 
ChxVRMingly,  tshar'mlng-l^,  ad.     In  such  a  man. 

ner  as  to  please  excedingly. 
Charmingness,  tshir'mlng-n^s,  s.  The  power  of 

pleasing. 
CharneL,  tsbar'nel,   a.     Containing  flesh  or  car- 

casses. 
Charnel-house,  tsh^r'nel-house,  s.    The  place 

where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  reposited. 
Chart,  kart,  or  tshart,  s.  A  deUneation  of  coasts. 

DO"  As  this  word  is  perfectly  anglicised,  by  cutting  off 
the  a  in  the  Latin  Charta,  and  r.;  in  the  Greek  x'''^'^'^-:  we 
ought  certainly  to  naturalize  the  initial  letters  by  pro- 
nouncing them  as  in  charter,  charity,  &c.  :  but  such  is 
our  fondness  for  Latin  and  Greek  originals,  that  we  catch 
at  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  pronouncing  aftPr  these  Ian. 
guages,  tliough  in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  laws  of  our 
own.  Thus  we  most  frequently,  if  not  universally,  hear 
this  word  pronounced  as  Cart,  a  carriage,  and  perfectly 
like  the  French  Carte. 
Charter,  tshir't&r,  s.     A  chaitor  is  a  written 

evidence  ;  any  writing  bestowing  privileges  or  riglits ; 

privilege,  immunity,  exemption. 
Charter- Party,  tshar't&r-par-t4,  s.    A  paper 

relating  to  a  contract,  of  which  each  party  has  a  copy. 
Chartered,  tshar'tird,  a.  359.   Privileged. 
Chary,  tsba're,  a.  Cai-eful,  cautious. 
To  Chase,  tshase,  v.  a.    To  hunt ;  to  pursue  an 

enemy ;  to  drive. 
Chase,  tshase,  s.  Hunting,  pursuit  of  any  thing  as 

game;   fitness  to  be  hunted;   pursuit  of  an  enemy; 

pursuit  of  something  as  desirable ;  hunting  match  ;  the 

game  hinited  ;  open  ground  stored  with  such  beasts  as 

are  hunted ;  the  Chase  of  a  gim,  is  tlie  whole  bore  or 

length  of  a  piece. 
ChasE-GUN,  tshase'gfin,  s.    Guns  in  the  fore-part 

of  the  ship  fired  upon  those  that  are  pursued. 
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ChaSKR,  tsba's&r,  s.    Huntor,  pursuer,  driver. 
Chasm,  kSzm,  s.  353.   A  cleft,  a  gap,  an  opening ; 

a  place  unfilled  ;  a  vacuity. 
Chaste,   tshaste,  a.     Pure  from  all  commerce  of 

sexes;  pure,  uncorrupt,  no" mixed  with  barbarous 

phrases ;  uithout  obscenity ;  true  to  the  marriage  bed. 
To  Chasten,  tshase'tn,  u.  a.  i05.    To  correct, 

to  punibh. 

C©-  This  word  is  sometimes  falsely  pronounced  with 
the  u  short,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  fasten  ;  but  it  is  exactly 
under  the  same  predicament  as  the  verb  to  /laste,  which, 
when  formed  into  what  is  called  an  inchoative  verb,  be- 
comes hasten,  and  with  which  chasten  is  a  perfect  rhyme. 

To  Chastise,  tshis-tlze',  v.  a.  To  punish,  to  cor- 
rect by  punishment ;  to  reduce  to  order  or  obedience. 

Chastisement,   tsh^s'tlz-ment,  s.     Correction, 

punishment. — See  Adrertise. 

ChasTISER,  tsbaS-tFz&r,  s.  A  pnnisher,  a  cor- 
rector. 

Chastity,  tsbAs'te-td,  S.  5 1 1.  Purity  of  the  body; 
freedom  from  obscenity ;  freedom  from  bad  mixture 
of  any  kind. 

Dt^-  I  have  in  this  word  departed  from  Mr  Sheridan, 
and  several  other  speakers,  in  the  sound  of  the  a  in  the 
first  syllable,  as  no  analogy  can  be  clearer  than  that 
which  prevails  in  words  of  this  termination,  where  the 
antepenultimate  accent  always  shortens  the  vowel 
Thus,  though  the  a,  e,  and  /,  are  long  in  humane,  serene, 
and  tlivine,  they  are  short  in  humanity,  serenity,  and 
divinity;  and  unless  custom  clearly  forbids,  which  I  do 
not  believe  is  the  case,  chastity  ought  certainly  to  have 
the  a  as  1  have  marked  it 

Ghastly,  tsbastelc^,  ad.     Without  incontinenc«, 

purely,  without  contamination. 

IXS"  In  these  words  Dr  Johnson  has  very  improperly 
omitted  the  silent  e  ;  they  ought  to  be  written  chastely 
and  cJiasteness. — .See  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Diction', 
ary.  Orthographical  Aphorism  the  8th. 

ChastneSS,  tshaste'n^S,  S.   Chastity,  purity. 

To  Chat,  tshit,  r.  n.  To  prate,  to  talk  idly  ;  to 
prattle. 

Chat,  tsbit,  S.    idle  talk,  prate. 

Chatellany,  tshat'te]-l^n-d,  s.  The  district 
under  the  dominion  of  a  castle. 

Chattel,  tsbat'tl,  s.  405.  Any  moveable  posses- 
sion. 

To  Chatter,  tshJt't&r,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  as 
a  pie  or  other  unharmonious  bird ;  to  make  a  noise  by 
collision  of  the  teeth  ;  to  talk  idly  or  carelessly. 

Chatter,  tshAt't&r,  s.  Xoise  like  that  of  a  pie  or 
monkey ;  idle  prate. 

Chatterer,  tsliat'tur-r&r,  s.   An  idle  talker. 

Chatty,  tshat'tf^,  a.    Liberal  of  conversation. 

Chavender,  tshavln-dur,  s.    The  chub,  a  fisli. 

Chau.montei.le,  sho-mon-tel',  s.  a  sort  of  pear. 

To  Chaw,  tsLaw,  v.  a. — See  To  Cfievr. 

Chawdron,  tshSw'dr&n,  s.   Entrails. 

Cheap,  tshepe,  «.  To  be  had  at  a  low  rate ;  easy 
to  be  hfid,  not  respected. 

Tn  Cheapen,  tshe'pn,  v.  a.  103.  To  attempt  to 
purchase,  to  bid  for  any  thing ;  to  lessen  value. 

C/HEAPLY,  tsh^pe'lc^,  ad.  At  a  small  price,  at  a  low 
rate. 

Cheapness,  tsb^pe'n&,  s.  Lowness  of  price. 

To  Cheat,  tsh^te,  v.  a.  To  defraud,  to  impose 
upon,  to  trick. 

Cheat,  tshete,  S.  A  fraud,  a  trick,  an  imposture; 
a  person  guilty  of  fraud. 

C/HEATER,  tsbe'tfir,  s.  95.  One  that  practises  fraud. 

To  Check,  tsbok,  v.  a.  To  repress,  to  curb  ;  to 
reprove,  to  chide  ;  to  control  by  a  counter  reckoning. 

To  Check,  tshek,  v,  n.  To  stop,  to  make  a  stop  ; 
to  clash,  t<>  interfere. 

Check,  tshek,  s.      Repressure,  stop,  rebnif ;    re- 
straint, ciu-b,  government ;  reproof,  a  slight ;  in  fal- 
conry, when  a  nawk  forsakes  the  projKjr  game  to  fol- 
low otlier  birds ;  the  cause  of  rcstraisit,  a  stop. 
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To  Checker,  ) 
To  Chequer,  5 


tsh^k'ur,  t'.  a. 


To  variegate  or  diversify,  in  the  manner  of  a  chess- 
board, with  alternate  colours. 

Checker-work,  tsh^k'ir-wfirk,  s.    Work  varied 

alternately. 

Checkmate,  tsh^k'mate,  s.    Tl»e  movement  on 

the  chess-board,  that  puts  an  end  to  the  game. 
Cheek,  tsheek,  s.    The  side  of  the  face  below  the 
eye ;  a  general  name  among  mechanicks  for  almost  all 
those  pieces  of  tlieir  machines  that  are  double. 
Cheek-tooth,    tsh^ek'too/A,    s.      The   hinder 

tooth  or  tu«k. 
Cheer,  tsh<^er,  s.     Entertainment,  provisions  ;  in. 
vitation  to  gayety  ;  gayety,  jollity ;  air  of  the  counte- 
nance ;  temper  of  mind. 
To  Cheer,  tsbi^r,  r,  a.   To  incite,  to  encourage, 

to  inspirit  ;  to  comfort,  to  console,  to  gladden. 

To  Cheer,  tsheer,  v.  n.  To  grow  gay  or  gladsome. 

CheERER,  tshee'riir,  s.  Gladdener,  giver  of  gayety 

Cheerful,   tsheer'f'ul,   or  tsbtr'ful,    a.     Gay 

full  of  life,  full  of  mirth ;  Imving  an  appearance  of 

gayety. 

03-  This  word,  hke  fearful, has  contracted  an  irregular 
pronunciation  that  seems  more  expressive  of  the  turn  of 
mind  it  indicates  than  the  long  open  e,  which  languishes 
on  the  ear,  and  is  not  akin  to  the  smartness  and  vivacity 
of  the  idea.  We  regret  these  irregularities,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  entirely  prevented;  and  as  they  sometimes 
arise  from  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  express  the  idea  more 
forcibly,  they  should  not  be  too  studiously  avoided ; 
especially  when  custom  has  given  them  considenible  cur- 
rency ;  which  I  take  to  be  tlie  case  with  the  short  pro- 
nunciation of  the  present  word.  Mr  Sheridan  and  some 
other  orthoepists  seem  to  adopt  the  latter  pronunciation  ; 
and  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry,  the  for- 
mer ;  and  as  this  is  agreeable  to  the  orthography,  and  it 
may  be  added,  to  the  etymology  (which  indicates  that 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  being  full  of  good  cheer), 
it  ought,  unless  the  other  has  an  evident  preference;  in 
custom,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  accurate,241, 242- 
Cheerfully,  tsbe^r'ful-1^,  ad.  Without  de- 
jection, with  gayety. 
Cheerftjlness,  tsbeer'ful-iies,  s.  Freedom  from 
dejection,  alacrity  :  freedom  from  gloominess. 

Cheerless,  tsbeer'Ife,  a,  without  gaj-cty,  com. 

fort,  or  gladness. 
CheeRLY,  tsbeer'l^,  a.    Gay,  cheerful,  not  gloomy. 
CheerlY",  tsheer'l^,  ad.   Cheerfully. 
Cheery',  tsbee'r^,  a.  Gay,  sprightly. 
Cheese,  tsheeze,  s.     A  kind  of  food  made  by 

pressing  the  curd  of  milk. 
Cheesecake,   tsb^ezelcake,  s.    247.     A    cake 

made  of  soft  curds,  sugar,  and  butter. 

Cheesemonger,  tsbeeze'mang-gfir,  s.  One  who 

deals  in  cheese. 
CheesEVAT,   tsbeeze'vit,  S.     Tlie  wooden  case  ia 

which  the  curds  are  ))ressed  into  cheese. 
CheesY',  tsbe^Zt^,  a.      Having  the  nature  or  form 

of  cheese. 
ChelY',  kel^,  S.  35.3.    Tlie  claw  of  a  sliell  fish. 
To  Cherish,  tsber'risb,  v.  a.     To  support,  to 

shelter,  to  nurse  up.  ^ 
Cherisher,  tsber'rlsb-&r,   s.      An  encourager,  a 

supporter. 
Cherishment,  tsb^r'risb-ment,  s.     Encourage- 
:  ment,  support,  comfort 

Cherry,  tsber'rc^,  ?  „  » .  jr.. 

Cherry- Tree,  ts^UT'rUri^^  \  *'  ^  *'"''^""'*  ^""^ 
Cherry',  tsb^r're,  a.  Resembling  a  cherry  in  colour. 
Cherrybay',  tsh^r'r^-ba,  S.   Laurel. 
Cherrycheeked,   tsb^r'r^-tsbeekt,  a.     Having 

ruddy  cheeks. 
Cherrypit,    tsb^r'rd-plt,  a.     A   child's    play,  in 

which  they  throw  cherry-stones  into  a  small  hole, 
Chersonese,  ker'.s6-iie.«,  s.  35-3.  A  peninsiUa. 
Cherub,  tsb^r'6b,  S.    A  celestial  spirit,  which,   in 

the  hierarchy,  is  placed  n<-xt  in  order  to  the  SeraplJm. 
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Cherubick,  tshi-rfi'blk,  a.     Angeliok,   relating 

to  the  Cherubim. 
Cherubim,  tshlr'fi-bim,  s.     The  Hebrew  plural 

•if  Cherub. 

JX^-  Those  who  understand  no  langnaa-e  but  their  own, 
are  iiptto  commit  an  unpardonable  fault  with  critics,  by 
taking  this  word  for  a  suigular,  and  writing  the  plursJ 
Cherubima.  Others  are  apt  to  commit  a  much  greater 
fault  in  speaking,  which  is  that  of  forming  an  adjective 
from  this  word,  as  if  written  Chei-nbimical  or  Cheru- 
tinical,  instead  of  Cherubick.  How  hard  is  the  fate  of 
an  Englishman,  who,  to  speak  and  write  his  own  lan- 

fuagc  properly,  must  not  only  understand  French, 
^tin,  and  Greek,  but  Hebrew  also '. 

Cherubine,  tsb^r'fi-bin,  a.  AngelicaL 
Chervil,  tsh^r'vil,  s.  An  umbelliferous  plant 
To  Chebup,  tsh^r'&p,  v.  n.     To  chirp,  to  use  a 

cheerful  voice. 
Chess,  tsli^s,  s.      A  nice  and   intricate  game  in 

imitation  of  a  battle  between  two  armies. 

Chess-apple,  tsh^s'ip-pl,  s.  Wild  service. 
Chess-board,  tsh^s'bord,  s.     The  board  or  table 

on  which  the  game  of  chess  is  played. 
Chess-.man,  tsh&'mSn,  s.  ^.  A  puppet  for  chess. 
Chesso.m,  tsh^s'sfim,  s.  166.   Mellow  earth. 
Chest,  tsh&t,  s.  A  box  of  wood  or  other  materials. 
Chested,  tsh^.st'^d,  a.  Having  a  chest 
Chestnut,  tsh^s'n&t,  7 

Chestnut-tree,  tsh&'n&t-tr^^,  \  ** 

A  tree  ;  the  fruit  of  the  chesnut-tree ;  the  name  of  a 

brown  colour. 

Chevalier,  sh^v-i-l^^r',  s.  352.  A  knight 
Chevaux-de-frise,  sh^v-6-d^-fr<^^ze',  s.   332. 

A  piece  of  timber  traversed  with  wooden  spikes,  point- 
ed with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long  ;  used  in  defending 
a  passage,  a  turnpike,  or  tourniquet 

Cheven,  tsh^v'vn,  s.  103.    A  river  fish,  the  same 

with  chub. 
Cheveril,  tsh^v'^r-11,  s.   A  kid,  kidleather. 
Chevron,  tsh§\-'rfin,  s.     In  heraldry,  it  represents 

two  rafters  of  a  house  as  they  ought  to  stand. 

^''Chew,  I  ;^t£ }.,.«. 

To  ^nd  with  the  teeth,  to  masticate ;  to  meditate,  or 
ruminate  in  the  thoughts;  to  taste  without  swallowing. 
DGr  The  latter  pronunciation  is  grown  vulgar. 

To  Chew,  tsh66,  v.  n.  To  champ  upon,  to 
ruminate. 

Chicane,  sh^-kane',  s.  332.  The  art  of  protract- 
ing a  contest  by  artifice ;  artifice  in  general. 

To  Chicane,  she-kane',  v.  n.  To  prolong  a  con. 
test  by  tricks. 

Chicaner,  sh^-ka'n5r,  s.  A  petty  sophister,  a 
wrangler 

Chicanery,  sh^-ka'n&r-d,  s.  Sophistry,  wrangle. 

Chick,  tshik,  1 

Chicken,  tshikin,  104..  \^' 

The  young  of  a  bird,  particularly  of  a  hen,  or  small 
bird  J  a  word  of  tenderness  ;  a  term  for  a  young  girL 

Chickenhearted,  tshikln-har-t^d,  a.  Cow- 
ardly, fearful. 

Chickenpox,  tshlkln-piks,  s.  A  pustulous  dis- 
temper. 

Chickling,  tshlkling,  s.  A  small  chicken. 

ChicKPEASE,  tshlk'p^ze,  s.    An  herb. 

Chickweed,  tshik'w^ed,  s.  A  plant 

To  Chide,  tshide,  v.  a.  To  reprove ;  to  drive 
away  with  reproof;  to  blame,  to  reproach. 

To  Chide,  tshide,  v.  n.  To  clamour,  to  scold  ;  to 
quarrel  with  :  to  make  a  noise. 

Chider,  tshi'd&r,  s.  98.    A  rebuker,  a  reprover. 

Chief,  tsheef,  a.  Principal,  most  eminent ; 
eminent,  extraordinary  ;  capital,  of  the  first  order. 

Chief,  tshd^f,  «.  273.    A  commander,  a  leader. 

Chiefless,  tshdef'l^s,  a.  Without  a  head. 
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Chiefly,  tsh^^fl^,    ad.      Principally,  eminently, 

more  than  common. 
Chiefrie,  tsheefr^,  s.      A  small  rent  paid  to  the 

lord  paramount 
Chieftain,  tsh^ePtin,  s.  208.     A  leader,  a  com- 
mander ;  the  head  of  a  clan. 

V&  This  word  oug^ht  undoubtedly  fo  follow  ctp'oin, 
curtain,  villain,  &c.  m  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  i>y  - 
lable  ;  though,  from  its  being  less  in  use,  we  are  not  st>. 
well  reconciled  to  it. 
Chievance,  tshetyvSHse,   s.     TraflRck,  in  which 

money  is  extorted,  as  discount 
Chilblain,  tshil'blane,    S.     Sores  made  by  frost 
Child,  tshild,  s.  An  infant,  or  very  young  person  ; 

one  in  the  line  of  filation,  opposed  to  the  parent ;  any 

thing  the  product  or  effect  of  another ;    To  be  with 

child,  to  be  pregnant 
To    Child,    tshild,     v.    n.       To  bring  children. 

Little  u.^ed. 
Childbearing,  tshlld'ba-ring,  part.  s.    The  act 

of  bearing  children. 
Childbed,  tshild'b^d,   s.     The  state  of  a  woman 

bringing  a  child. 
Childbirth,  tshildlj^r/A,   s.    Travail,  labour. 
Childed,  tshil'd^d,    a.      Furnished  with  a  child. 

Little  used. 
Childermass-Day,  tshll'd^r-mJs-da,    s.     The 

day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  year,  answering  t« 

the  day  on  which  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents  is 

solemnized. 

Childhood,  tshild'hud,  s.     The  state  of  infants 

the  time  in  which  we  are  children ;  the  time  of  life 

between  infancy  and  puberty ;  the  properties  of  a  child. 
Childish,  tshildlsh,  a.    Trifling  j  only  becoming 

children ;  trivial,  puerile. 
Childishly,  tshild1sh-l^,    ad.       in   a  childish 

trifling  way. 

Childishness,  tshild1sh.nls,  s.     Puerility,  tri. 

flingness;  harmlessness. 

Childless,  tshild  l^s,  s.     without  children. 
Childlike,  tshild'like,  a.     Becoming  or  beseem. 

ing  a  child. 
Chiliaedron,  kil.d-3-^drin,  s.  533,    A  figure 

of  a  thousand  sides. 

DO  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accented  e  long :  not 
on  account  of  the  quantity  in  the  Greek  word,  but  be. 
cause,  where  no  rule  forbids,  we  ought  to  make  vowels 
accented  on  the  penultimate,  long,  &4d. 

Chilifactory,  kil-^-f4k't6-r^,  \ 
Chilifactive,  kil-^-fak'tlv,       ^  ''' 

Making  chyle.— See  Chylificatnry  and  Chylifactire. 

Ciiilification,  ldl-<»-fiJ-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  chyle. — See  Chylification. 

Chill,  tshil,  a.  Cold,  that  which  is  cold  to  the 
touch  ;  having  the  sensation  of  cold ;  depressed,  de- 
jected, discniu'aged. 

Chill,  tshil,  s.      Chilness,  cold. 

To  Chill,  tshil,  v,  a.  To  make  cold  ;  to  depress, 
to  deject ;  to  blast  with  cold 

Chilliness,  tshil'le-nes,  s.  A  sensation  of  shiver, 
ing  cold. 

Chilly,  tshillt^,  «.      Somewhat  cold. 

Chilness,  tshll'n^s,  s.    Coldness,  want  of  warmth. 

Chime,  tshlme,  s.  nie  consonant  or  harmonick 
sound  of  many  correspondent  iiistnmients  ;  the  corre- 
spondence of  sound ;  the  soimd  of  bells  struck  with 
hammers  ;  the  correspondence  of  proportion  or  rela- 
tion. 

To  Chime,  tshlme,  v.  n.  To  sound  in  harmony  ; 
to  correspond  in  relation  or  proportion;  to  agree  ;  to 
suit  with  ;  to  jingle. 

To  Chime,  tshime,  t;.  a.  To  make  to  move,  or 
strike,  or  sound  harmonically  ;  to  strike  a  bell  with  a 
hammer. 

Chimera,  ke-rae'rA,  s.  333.  120.  A  vain  and 
wild  fancy. 

Chuierical,  k^-m^r'r^-kil,  a.  Imaginary, 
fantastick.  ^ 
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Chuierically,  ke-mer're-kil-^,    ad.      Vainly, 

wildly. 
Chimney,  tshim'ne,    s.      Tlie  passage   tlu-ough 

wliich  the  smoke  ascends  from  the  fire  in  the  house  ; 

the  fire-place- 
CHmNEY-coRXER,  tsHm'nd-kor'n&r,    s.       The 

fireside,  the  place  of  idlers. 
Chimney-piece,  tshim'ne-peese,   s.     The  orna- 
mental piece  round  the  fire-place. 
Chimney-sweeper,  tshlm'ne-swee-pur,  s.    One 

whose  trade  it  is  to  clean  foul  chimneys  of  soot. 
Chin,   tshln,  s.      The  part  of  the  face  beneath  the 

under  lip. 
China,    tsha'ne,    or   tshi'ni,    s.       China  ware, 

porcelain,  a  species  of  vessels  made  in  China,  dimly 

transparent. 

CO"  \STiat  could  induce  us  to  so  irregular  a  pronunci- 
ation of  this  word  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  One 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  French  first  imported 
this  porcelain,  and  that  when  we  purchased  it  of  them, 
we  called  it  by  their  pronunciation  of  China  (S/teen) ; 
but  beinof  unwilling  to  drop  the  a,  and  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  French  sound  of  i,  we  awkwardly  transposed 
these  sounds,  and  turned  China  into  Chainee.  This  ab- 
8iu-d  pronunciation  seems  only  tolerable  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  or  the  oranges,  which  are 
improperly  called  China  oranges  ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
it  seems  a  pardonable  pedantry  to  reduce  the  word  to  its 
true  sound. 

China-orange,  tsha'ii^&i/liije,   s.     Tlie  sweet 

orange. 
China-root,  tshi'ni-root,  s.     A.  medicinal  root, 

brought  originally  from  China- 
Chincough,  tshmlcof,  s.  A  violent  and  convulsive 

cough. 
Chine,  tshlne,  S.   The  part  of  the  back,   in  wliich 

the  backbone  is  found ;  a  piece  of  the  back  of  an  animal. 
3'o  Chine,  tshlne,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  chines. 
Chink,  tshingk,  s.    A  small  aperture  longwise. 
To  Chink,  tshingk,  v.  a.   To  shake  so  as  to  make 

a  sound. 
To  Chink,  t.shingk,  v.  n.  To  sound  by  striking 

each  other. 

Chinky,  tshingk'e,  a.  Full  of  holes,  gaping. 

Chints,  tshlnts,  s.   Cloth  of  cotton  made  in  India. 

Chioppine,  tsh6p-pene',  s.  112.  A  high  shoe 
formerly  worn  by  ladies. 

To  Chip,  tshlp,  v.  a.   To  cut  into  small  pieces. 

Chip,  tshlp,  s.  A  small  piece  taken  off  by  a  cutting 
instrument 

Chipping,  tship'ping,  s.   A  fragment  cnt  off. 

Chiragrical,  kl-rag'gre-kil,  a.  120.  353. 
Having  the  gout  in  the  liand. 

ChiROGRAPHER,  ki-rog'gri-fur,  s.  He  that  exer- 
cises writing. 

ChirogRAPHIST,  kl-rSg'grJ-f  ist,  s.  Clurographer. 

Chirography,  ki-rog'gri-fe,  s.  518.  The  art  of 
\vriting. 

Chiromancer,  kir'o-mJn-sur,  s.  One  that  fore- 
tells events  by  inspecting  the  hand. 

Chiromancy,  kli-'io-man.se,  s.  353.  519.  The 
art  of  foretelling  the  events  of  life,  by  inspecting  the 
hand. 

To  Chirp,  tsherp,  v.  n.  To  make  a  cheerful 
noise  as  birds. 

Chirp,  tsherp,  s.   The  voice  of  birds  or  insects. 

ChirpER,  tshei-'pur,  s.  89.    One  that  chirps. 

Chirurgeon,  ki-rur'je-un,  s.  353.  One  that  cures 
ailments,  not  by  internal  medicines,  but  outward  ap- 
plications, now  written  Surgeon ;  a  surgeon. 

Chirurgery,  ki-rur'je-re,  .9.  The  art  of  curing  by 
external  applications,  n'tw  written  Surgery. 

Chirurgical,  ki-rur^je-kSI,    \ 

Chirurgick,  ki-rui-'jik,  353.  J  "* 
Belonging  to  surgery. 

Chisel,  tshlz'zll,  .s.   102.  99.  An  instrument  with 
which  wood  or  atone  is  pared  a\vay. 
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To  Chisel,  tshlz'zllj  v.  a.  102.     To  cut  with  a 

chisel. 
Chit,  tshit,  s.   a  child,   a  baby  J   the  shoot  of  com 

from  the  end  of  the  grain. 
To  Chit,  tshlt,  v.  n.  To  sprout 
Chitchat,  tshit'tshat,  s.  Prattle,  idle  prate. 
Chitterlings,  tshit'tur-Hngz,  s-  555.  The  guts 

of  an  eatable  anim:il ;  the  frill  at  the  bosom  of  a  shirt 
Chitty,  tshlt'te,  a.    Childish ;  like  a  baby. 
Chivalrous,  tshlv'41-rus,  a.  Relating  to  chivalry 

knightly,  warlike. 
Chivalry,  tshiv'^l-rd,  s.    Knighthood,  a  military 

dignity ;  thi;  qualifications  of  a  knight,  as  valour  ;  the 

general  system  of  knighthood. 
Chives,  tshivz,  s.   The  threads  or  filaments  rising 

in  flowers,  with  seeds  at  the  end ;  a  species  of  small 

onion. 
Chlorosis,  klo-ro'sls,   s.  353.  Tlie  green  sick. 

ness. 
To  Choak,  tshoke,  v.  a. — See  Choke. 
Chocolate,  tshSk'o-Jate,  s.  91.  The  nut  of  tho 

cocoa  tree ;  the  mass  made  by  grinding  the  kernel  of 

the  cocoa-nut,  to  be  dissolved  in  hot  water  ;  the  liquor 

made  by  a  solution  of  chocolate. 

Chocolate-house,  tsh&k'6-late-h6use,  s.     A 

house  for  drinking  chocolate. 
Chode,  tshode.  The  old  pret  from  Chide.  Obsolete. 
Choice,  tsholse,  s.   The  act  of  choosing,  election  ; 

the  power  of  choosing  j  care  in  choosing,  curiosity  of 

distinction ;  the  thing  chosen ;  the  best  part  of  any 

thing ;  several  things  proposed  as  objects  of  election. 
Choice,  tsholse,  a.  Select,  of  extraordinary  value  ; 

chary,  frugal,  -esvpeful. 
Choiceless,  istioise'I^S,  a.   Without  the  power 

of  choosing. 
Choicely,  tsholse'l^,  ad.   Curiously,  with  exact 

choice ;  valuably,  excellently. 
Choicejjess,  tshoise'nes,  s.     Nicety,   particular 

value. 
Choir,  kwire,  s.  300.  356.   An  assembly  or  band 

of  singers  ;  the  singers  in  divine  worship  ;  the  part  of 

the  church  where  the  singers  are  placed. 
To  Choke,  tshoke,  v.  a.  To  suffocate ;  to  stop 

up,  to  block  up  a  passage  ;  to  hinder  by  obstruction  ; 

to  suppress  ;  to  overpower. 
Choke,   tshoke,  s.   The  filamentous,  or  capillary 

part  of  an  artichoke. 

Choke-pear,  tshoke'pare,  s.  A  rough,  harsh, 
unpalatable  pear;  any  sarcasm  that  stops  the  mouth. 

Choker,  tsho'k&r,  s.  One  that  chokes. 

Choky,  tsholie,  a.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
suffocation. 

ChoLAGOGUES,  k&l'l-gSgZ,  s.  Medicines  having 
the  power  of  purging  bile. 

ChOLER,  kSl'lur,  S.  The  bile  ;  the  humour  sup- 
posed to  produce  irascibility  ;  anger,  rage. 

CholERICK,  kSlliir-rlk,  a.  Abounding  with  choI- 
er ;  angry,  irascible. 

Cholerickness,  k611&r-rik-nes,  s.  Anger,  iras. 
cibility,  peevishness. 

Cholick See  Colick. 

To   Choose,  tshooze,  v.  a.      l  chose,    I  have 
chosen.  To  take  by  way  of  preference  of  several  things 
offered ;  to  select,  to  pick  out  of  a  number ;  to  elect 
for  eternal  happiness  ;  a  term  of  theologians. 
K3-  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  written  chuse, 

which  is  a  needless  departure  from  its  French  etymology 

in  choisir,  as  well  as  from  our  own  analogy  in  the  pre- 
terit chose. 

To  Choose,  tsh56ze,  v.  n.  To  have  the  powei 
of  choice. 

Chooser,  tshoo'z&r,  s.  Ho  that  has  the  power 
of  choosing,  elector. 

To  Chop,  tsh6p,  v.  a.  To  cut  with  a  quick  blow  j 
to  devour  eagerly  ;  to  mince,  to  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
to  break  into  chinks. 

To  Chop,  tshop,  v.  n.      To  do  any  thing  with  a 
quick  motion  ;  to  light  or  happen  upon  bx.\  thing. 
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To  Chop,  tshftp,  v.  a.   To  purchase,  generally  by 

way  of  truck ;  to  pat  one  thing  in  the  place  of  anodier  j 

to  bandy,  to  altercate. 
Chop,  tsh5p,  s.      A  piece  chopped  off ;   a  small 

piece  of  meat ;  a  crack  or  cleft 
Chop-house,  tship'hSise,  s.  A  mean  honse  of 

entertainment. 

ft5"  Dr  Johnson,  in  this  definition,  seems  to  have  rated 
a  chop-house  too  low,  and  to  have  had  a  Cook's  Shop  or 
an  Eating  House  in  his  mind.  Since  coffee-houses  are 
become  eating-houses  and  taverns,  chop-houses  are,  per. 
haps,  a  little  depreciated  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  till 
long  after  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  published ;  and 
I  think  they  may  still,  without  any  impropriety,  be  call- 
ed reputable  hotiset  of  ready  entertainment. 
Chopin,   tsh(i-p^^n',  s.    112.      A    French    liquid 

measure,  containing  nearly  a  pint  of  Winchester ;  a 

term  used  in  Scotland  for  a  quart  of  wine  measure. 
Chopping,  tshSp'pin,  a.     An  epithet  frequently 

applied  to  infants,  by  way  of  commendation,  meaning 

large,  or  well  grown. 
Chopping-knife,  tsh6p'ping-nlfe,  s.     A  knife 

used  in  chopping. 
Choppy,  tsnftp'pi,  a.  Full  of  holes  or  cracks. 
Chops,    tshSps,   s.      The  mouth   of  a  beast  J   the 

mouth  of  any  thing  in  familiar  language. 
Choral,  ko'ril,  a.  353.     Sung  by  a  choir ;   sing. 

ing  in  a  choir. 
Chord,  kord,  s.      The  string  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  a  ri^ht  line,  which  joins  the  two  ends  of  any 

arch  of  a  circle. 
To  Chord,  kSrd,  v.  a.  353.     To  furnish  with 

strings. 
Chordee,    kor.d^^,    S.      A    contraction    of   the 

fraenum.  • 

Chorion,  k6'rd-&n,  s.      The  outward  membrane 

that  en%vraps  the  ftetus. 
Chorister,  kvvlr'rls-tir,  s.  300.  356.    A  singer 

in  the  cathedrals,  a  singing  boy ;  a  singer  in  a  concert 
Chorographer,    kA-r&g'gri-fur,    s.     He    that 

describes  particular  regions  or  countries. 
Chorographical,    k6r-r6-grJf^-kil,   a.      De. 

ecriptive  of  particular  regions. 
Chorographically,  k5r-r6-grifd-kM-ld,  ad. 

In  a  chorographical  manner. 
Chorography,    ko-rog'grA-fd,    s.     The    art   of 

desci  ibing  particular  regions. 
Chorus,  ko'ras,  s.  35.3.      A  number  of  singers,  a 

concert ;  the  persons  who  are  suppdsed  to  behold  what 

passes  in  the  acts  of  the  ancient  tragedy  ;  the  song  be- 
tween the  acts  of  a  tragedy  ;  verses  of  a  song  in  which 

the  company  join  the  singer. 
Chose,  tsllose.     The  preter.  tense,  from  To  choose. 
Chosen,    tsho'zn,    103.     The    part    pas?.'  from 
'    To  choose. 
Chough,  tshuf,  s.  301.      A  bird  which  frequents 

the  rocks  by  the  sea. 
To  Chouse,  tshoise,  v.  a.     To  cheat,  to  trick. 
Chouse,  tshd&se,  S.    A  bubble,  a  tool ;  a  trick,  or 

sham. 
Chrism,  krlzm,  s.  353.    Unguent,  or  unction. 
To  Christen,  kris'sn,  v.  a.  472.     To  baptize,  to 

initiate  into  Christianity  by  water ;   to  name,  to  de. 

nominate. 
Christendom,  krls'sn-d&m,  s.  405.     The  col- 
lective body  of  Christians. 
Christening,  krls'sn.ing,  s.     The  ceremony  of 

the  first  initiation  into  Christianity. 

Christian,   krist'yun,  s.  291.     A  professor  of 

the  religion  of  Christ. 
Christian,  krisfj-Sn,  a.    113.     Professing  the 

religion  of  Christ. 

Christian-name,  krlst'yfin-narae'.  s.  The  name 

given  at  the  font,  distinct  from  the  surname. 
Christianism,  krlst'yun-izm,  s.     The  Christian 
religion  ;  the  nations  professing  Christianity. 

Christianity,    kris-tshd-3in'^td,  s.      The  re- 
ligion  of  Christians. 


To  Christianize,  kiist'y&n-ize,  i;.  a.  To  maka 

Christian. 
Christianly,   krist'y&n-l(J,  ad.    Like  a  Cluris. 

tiaiL 
Christmas,  kris'mis,  s.  88.  472.     The  day  in 

which  the  nativity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  is  celebrated. 
Christmas-box,   kris'm^_b5ks,  s.     A  box  in 

which  little  presents  are  collected  at  Christmas.     Tlie 

money  so  collected. 
ChromaticK,  kro-mitlk,  a.     Relating  to  colour; 

relating  to  a  certain  species  of  ancient  musick. 
Chronical,  kr&n'(i-Kil,  >       ^^q 
Chronick,  kr&nik,         S  '^' 

Relating  to  time ;  a  chronical  distemper  is  of  long  d  u 

ration. 
Chronicle,  kr5n'^-kl,  s.  353.  405.     A  register 

or  account  of  events  in  order  of  time ;  a  history. 
To  Chronicle,  kr&n'^-kl,  v.  a.  405.    To  record 

in  chronicle,  or  history  ;  to  register,  to  record. 
Chronicler,  kr6n'e-kl&r,  s.  98.     A  writer  of 

chronicles ;  an  historian. 
Chronogram,  kr&n'6-gr5m,  s.     An  inscription 

including  the  date  of  any  action. 
Chronogrammatical,     kr5n-nA-gram-mit'^- 

kM,  a.     Belonging  to  a  chronogram. 
ChronograM-Matist,  kr6n-n6-grim'mi-tlst,  s. 

A  \\xiter  of  chronograms. 
Chronologkr,  kro-nJllo-j&r,  S.   He  that  studies 

or  explains  the  science  of  computing  past  times. 

Chronological,  kr6n-n6-16dje'e-kal,  a.  Re- 
lating to  the  doctrine  of  time. 

Chronologically,  kr&n-no-l&dje't^-kil-l^,  ad. 
In  a  chronological  manner,  according  to  the  exact 
series  of  time. 

Chronologist,  krA-n61'6-jist,  s.  One  that 
studies  or  explains  time. 

Chronology,  kr6-n61'6-j^,  s.     The  science  of 

computing  and  adjusting  the  periods  of  time. 
Chronometer,  kr6-n6m'm^-tur,  s.    An  instru. 

ment  for  the  exact  mensuration  of  time. 
Chrysalis,  krls'sS-Iis,  s.  503.    Aurelia,  or  the 

first  apparent  change  of  the  maggot  of  any  species  of 

insects. 
Chrysolite,   kris's6-llte,  s.   155.     A  precious 

stone  of  a  dusky  green,  with  a  cast  of  yellow. 
Chcjb,  tsh&b,  s.     A  river  fish.     The  die  von. 
Chubbed,  tsh&b'bid,  v.   99.      Big-headed,  like  a 

chub. 
To  Chuck,  tsh&k,  v.  n.     To  make  a  noise  like  a 

hen. 
To  Chuck,  tsh&k.  v.  a.   To  call  as  a  hen  calls  her 

young ;  to  give  a  gentle  blow  under  the  cliin. 
Chuck,  tsh&k,  s .     The  voice  of  a  hen  ;  a  word  of 

endearment 
Chuck-farthing,  tsb&k'f^r-THlng,  s.    A  play, 

at  which  the  money  falls  with  a  chuck  into  the  hole 

beneath. 
To  Chuckle,  tshukTil,  v.   n.   405.    To  laugh 

vehemently. 
To  Chuckle,  tshukld,  v.  a.    To  call  as  a  hen  ; 

to  cocker,  to  fondle. 
ChuET,  tshSMt,  S.  99.     Forced  meat     Obsolete. 
Chuff,  tsh&f,  s.    A  blunt  clown. 
ChuffILY,  tsh&Pf^-le,  ad.     Stomachfully. 
ChuffineSS,  tsh&Pft-n&,  s.     Clownishuess. 
ChuFFY,  tsh&Pf^,  a.     Surly,  fat 
Chum,  tshfim,  S.     A  chamber  fellow. 
Chump,  tsh&mp,  s.     A  thick  heavy  piece  of  wood. 
Church,     tsh&rtsh,    S,        The    collective  body   of 

Christians ;  the  body  of  Christians  adhoriirg  to  one 

particular  form  of  worship ;  the  place  which  Chriatiaud 

consecrate  to  the  worslxip  of  God. 
To  Church,  tshfixtsh,  v.  a.     To  perform  with 

any  one  the  office  of  returning  thanks  after  any  signal 

deliverance,  as  childbirth. 
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Church-ale,  tshurtsh-ale',  s.  A  wake  or  feast, 
coinmemoratory  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 

Church- ATTIRE,  tshurtsb-At_tlre',  s.  The  habit 
in  wliich  men  officiate  at  divine  service. 

Churchman,  tshuitsh'min,  s.  88.  An  ecclesi- 
astic, a  clergyman  J  an  adherent  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Churchwardens,  tsh&rtsh-wSr'dnz,    s.    103. 

Officers  yearly  chosen,  to  look  to  the  church,  church- 
yard, and  such  tilings  as  belong  to  both. 

Church-yard,  tshurtsh'yard,  s.  The  ground 
adjoining  to  the  church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried; 
a  cemetery. 

Churl,  tshurl,  s.  A  rustick,  a  countryman ;  a 
rude,  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  miser,  a  niggard. 

Churlish,  tshurTlsh,  a.  Rude,  brutal,  harsh  ; 
seliish,  avaricious. 

Churlishly  tshfli-'lish-ld,  ad.   Rudely,  brutally. 
Churlishness,    tshor'lish-nSs,    s.      Brutality, 

ruggedness  of  manner. 
Churme,  tsh&rm,  s.      A   confused  sound,  a  noise. 

Obsolete. 
ClJURN,  tshirn,  s.    The  vessel  in  which  the  butter 

is,  by  agitation,  coagulated. 
To  Churn,  tshiim,  v.  a.   To  agitate  or  shake  any 

thing  by  a  violent  motion  ;  to  make  butter  by  agitat- 
ing the  milk. 
Churrworm,  tshiir'wfirm,    s.      An  insect  that 

turns  about  nimbly,  called  also  a  fancricket. 
Chylaceous,  ki-lA'sh&s,  a.   186.     Belonging  to 

chyle. 
Chyle,  klle,    S.  353.      The  white  juice  formed  in 

the  stomach  by  digestion  of  the  aliment. 
Chylifaction,  kil-le-fik'shun,    s.     Tlie  act  or 

process  of  making  chyle  in  tlie,body. 
Chylifactive,  kll-le-fak'tiv,    a.       Having  the 

power  of  making  chyle. 
Chylification,  kil-le-f^-ka'shin,   s.     Tlie  act 

of  making  chyle. 
Chylificatory,  kll-e-fe-ka'to-r^,  a.  312.  Mak- 
ing chyle. 
Chylous,  kllus,   a.  160.      Consisting  of  chyle. 
Chyjiical,  klm'e-kil,  ) 
Chy'mick,  klm'mik,      ^ 

Made  by  chymistry ;  relating  to  chymistry. 
Chymically,  kim'me-kM-le,    ad.      In  a  chymi- 

cal  manner. 
ChymisT,  kim'mlst,  S.     A  professor  of  chymistry. 

OS"  Scholars  have  lately  discovered,  that  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  have,  for  many  centuries  past,  been  erroneous 
in  spellmg  this  word  «ith  a  ;/  instead  of  an  e  ;  that  is, 
Chymist  instead  of  Chemist ;  and  if  wf,  crave  their 
reasons,  they  very  gravely  tell  us,  that  instead  of  deriv. 
ing  the  word  from  xf/«f,  juice,  or  from  x^m,  xvju,  or 
X""'  to  melt,  it  is  more  justly  derived  from  the  Arabic 
kema,  black.  But  Dr  Johnson,  who  very  well  understood 
every  thing  that  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  new 
orthography,  lias  very  judiciously  coiitixued  the  old  ;  and 
indeed,  till  we  see  better  reasons  than  have  yet  appear, 
ed,  it  seems  ratlier  to  savour  of  an  aflectation  of  oriental 
learning  than  a  liberal  desire  to  rectify  and  improve  our 
language.  But  let  the  word  originate  in  the  East  or 
West,  among  the  Greeks  or  Arabians,  we  ctTtainly  re- 
ceived it  from  our  common  Linguaducts,  (if  the  word 
will  be  pardoned  me)  the  Latin  and  French,  which  still 
retain  either  the  y,  or  its  substitute  i. 

Besides,  the  alteration  produces  a  change  in  the  pro- 
nunciation, which,  from  its  being  but  slight,  is  the  less 
likely  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  therefore  the  probability 
is,  that,  let  us  write  the  word  as  we  will,  we  shall  still 
continue  to  pronounce  the  old  way  ;  for  in  no  English 
word  throughout  the  language  does  the  e  sound  like  y, 
or  t  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  it. 

This  improvement,  therefore,  in  our  spelling,  would, 
in  all  probability,  add  a  new  irregularity  to  our  pronun- 
ciation, already  encumbered  with  too  many.  Warburton, 
in  his  edition  of  Pope's  works,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  writer  of  note  who  adopted  this  mode  of  spelling 
from  Boerliaave,  and  the  German  critics ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  followed  by  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  <hy- 
iiiibts'  shops  in  the  kingdom.    But  till  the  voice  of  the 


people  has  more  decidedly  declared  itself,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  eligible  to  follow  Dr  Johnson  and  our  esta. 
blished  writers  in  the  old  orthography. — See  Mr  Nares'8 
English  Orthoepy,  page  285,  where  the  reader  will  see 
judiciously  exposed  the  folly  of  altering  settled  modes  of 
spelling  for  the  sake  of  far-fetched  and  fanciful  etymo- 
logies. 

Chy'MISTRY,    kim'mis-tre,  s.     The  art  or  process 

by  which  the  difterent  substances  found  in  mixt  bodies 

are  separated  from  each  other  by  means  of  fire. 
Cibarious,  si-ba  re-US,  a.  121.    Relating  to  food. 
Cicatrice,  or  Cicatrix,  sik'i-tris,  s.      142. 

'ITie  scar  remaining  after  a  wound ;  a  mark,  an  im- 

pressure. 
Cicatrisant,  slk-a-tri'zint,   s.     An  application 

that  induces  a  cicatrice. 
Cicatrisive,  sik-^-tri'siv,  a.  158.  428.    Having 

the  qualities  proper  to  induce  a  cicatrice. 
Cicatrization,   slk-i-tre-za'shun,   s.     The  act 

of  healing  the  wound ;  the  state  of  being  healed  or 

skinned  over. 
To  Cicatrize,  sik'i-tiize,  v.  a.     To  apply  such 

medicines  to  wounds,  or  ulcers,  as  skin  them. 
Cicely,  Sisl^,  s.      A  sort  of  herb. 
To  Cicurate,  slk'i-rate,  v.  a.  91.  503.     To 

tame,  to  reclaim  from  wilduess. 
CicURATiON,  sik-fi-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of  taming 

or  reclaiming  from  wildness. 
CiCUTA,  s^-ku'ti,    s.   91.       A  genus  of  plants  ; 

water-hemlock. 
Cider,  sl'dfir,    s.      The  juice  of  apples  expressed 

and  fermented. 
CiDERIST,  Si'd&T-ist,  S.  98.      A  maker  of  cider. 
Ciderkin,  si'dur-kill,  s.      The  liquor  made  of  the 

gross  matter  of  apples,  after  the  cider  is  pressed  out 
Ciliary,  sil'y^-r<i,   a.  113.       Belonging  to  tlie 

eyelids. 
CiLICIOUS,  se-lish'&s,    a.   314.      Made  of  hair. 
CiMETER,   slm'^-t&r,    S.   98.        A  sort  of  sword, 

short  and  recurvated. 
Cincture,  slngk'tshure,    s.   461.       Something 

worn  round  the  body  ;  an  enclosure ;  a  ring  or  list  at 

the  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Cinder,   sln'd&r,    S.      A  mass  of  any  thing  burnt 

in  the  fire,  but  not  reduced  to  ashes ;  a  hot  coal  that 

has  ceased  to  flame. 

Cinder-woman,  sin'd&r-wum-un,  1 
Cinder-wench,  sin'dur-w^nsh,     \ 

A  woman  whose  trade  is  to  rake  in  heaps  of  aslies  for 

cinders. 
Cineration,  sin-^-ra'sh&n,  s.     The  reduction  of 

any  thing  by  fire  to  ashes. 
Cineritious,  sin-e-r1sh'us,  a.     Having  the  form 

or  state  of  ashes. 
PiNERULENT,   s^-n^r'u-lent,    a.   121.      FuU  of 

ashes. 
CiNGLE,  slng'gl,   S.  405.       A  girth  for  a  horse. 
Cinnabar,    sln'ni-bir,    s.  166.     Vermilion,  a 

mineral  consisting  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 
Cinnamon,  sln'ni-m&n,   s.    166.     The  fragrant 

bark  of  a  low  tree  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Cinque,  slngk,   s.  415.     A  five. 
Cinque-foil,  slngk'fSil,  s.  A  kind  of  five-leaved 

clover. 
CiNQUE-PACE,  Singk'pase,  s.       A  kind  of  grave 

dance. 
Cinque-ports,  slngk'p6rts,  s.  Those  havens  that 

lie  towards  France. 
Cinque-spotted,   slngk'sp&t-tld,    a.      Having 

five  spots. 
ClON,  si'fill,    S.     166.       A  sprout,  a  shoot  from  a 

plant ;  the  shoot  engrafted  on  a  stock. 
Cipher,  si'f&r,  s.  98.      An  arithmetical  character, 

by  which  some  number  i.s  noted,  a  figure  ;  an  arithme- 
tical mark,  which,  standing  for  nothing  itself,  increase* 

the  value  of  the  other  figures  ;  an  iutei  texture  of  let- 

ters ;  a  character  in  general  ;  a  secret  or  occult  uuiu- 

ner  of  writing,  or  the  key  to  it. 
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To  Cipher,  sl'f6r,  v.  n.  To  practise  arithmetlck. 

7b  Cipher,  si'f&r,  v.  a.  To  WTite  in  occiUt  char- 
arters. 

Circle,  s^r'kl,  s.  108.  405.  A  curve  line  con- 
tinued till  Jt  ends  where  it  began,  havinf^  all  parts 
equally  distant  from  a  common  centre ;  the  space  in- 
eluded  in  a  circular  line  ;  a  round  body,  an  orb  ;  com- 
pass, enclosure  ;  an  assembly  surrounding  the  princi- 
pal person;  acompany:  any  series  ending  as  it  begins; 
an  inconclusive  form  of  argument,  in  which  the  fore- 
going proposition  is  proved  by  ihc  following,  and  the 
following  inferred  from  the  foregoing;  circumlocution. 

O   Circle,  s^l-'kl,    ».    a.      To  move  round  any 

thing ;  to  enclose,  to  surround  j  to  confine,  to  keep 

together. 
To  Circle,  S^r'kl,  v.  n.   To  move  circularly. 
Circled,  s^r'kld,  a.  359.    Having  the  form  oi,  a 

circle,  round. 

Circlet,  sdr'kllt,  s.  A  little  circle. 

Circling,  s^rTiling,  part.  a.  Circular,  roimd. 

Circuit,  s^r'klt,  s.  341.  108.  Ilie  act  of  moving 
round  any  thing  ;  the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle  ;  space, 
extent,  measured  by  travelling  round  ;  a  ring,  a  dia- 
dem ;  the  visitation  of  the  judges  for  holding  assizes. 

7b  Circuit,  s^i-'klt,  v.  n.     To  move  circularly. 

Circuiter,  s^r'kit-t^r,  s.  One  that  travels  a 
circuit 

ClRCUlTION,  s^r-ku-!sh'un,  s.  Tlie  act  of  going 
round  any  tiling ;  compass,  maze  of  argument,  com- 
prehension. 

Circuitous,  s^r-ki'^-t&s,  a.     Round  about. 

Circular,  s^r^h-l&r,  a.  88.  418.  Round,  like 
a  circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle  ;  successive  to  itself, 
always  returning ;  Circular  Letter,  a  letter  directed  to 
several  persons,  who  have  the  same  interest  in  some 
common  affair. 

Circularity,  s^r-ku-lir'^-t^,  s.   A  circular  form. 

Circularly,  sei''kii-lur-l^,  ad.  In  form  of  a  cir- 
cle ;  with  a  circular  motion. 

7b  Circulate,  s^r^ii-late,  v.  n.    To  move  in  a 

circle. 
7b  Circulate,  s^r'ki-late,  v.  a.  To  put  about 
Circulation,  s^r-kfi-la'shun,  s.    Motion  in  a 

circle  ;  a  series  in  which  the  same  order  is  always  ob- 
served, and  things  always  return  to  the  same  state  j  a 
reciprocal  interchange  of  meaning. 

Circulatory,  s^r'ku-la-t&r-^,  a.  512.  Belonging 

to  circulation  ;  circular. 
Circulatory,   s^r'ki-l^-t&r-d,  s.    a   chymical 

vessel. 
CiRcuMAMBiENCY,  s§r-k6ra -Sm'b^-^n-s^,  s.  The 

act  of  encompassing. 

Circumambient,   ser-k5m-Sm'bd-ent,  a.    Sur 

rounding,  encompassing. 
7b     Circumambulate,     ser.kfim-Sm'bfiJate, 

r.  n.  91.  To  walk  round  about. 
7b  Circumcise,  s^r^i'im-size,  v.  a.    To  cut  the 

prepuce,  according  to  the  law  given  to  the  Jews. 

Circumcision,  ser-k&m-slzh'Ln,  s.  The  rite  or 
act  of  cutting  uS  the  foreiskin. 

To  Circumduct,  s^r-kfim-dukt',  v.  a.  To  con- 
travene ;  to  nullify. 

Circumduction,  s&-k&m-duk'shun,  s.  Nullifica- 
tion ;  cancellation  ;  a  leading  about. 

Circumference,  ser-k&m'fe-r^nse,  s.  Tlie  peri- 
plicry,  the  line  including  and  surrounding  any  thing  ; 
the  space  enclosed  in  a  circle  ;  tlie  external  part  of  an 
orbicular  body  ;  an  orb,  a  circle. 

CiRCUMFERENTOR,  s^r-kftiD-fe-r^n'tuf,  s.  166. 
An  instrument  used  ill  surveying,  for  measuring  angles. 

Circumflex,  s^i4:fim-fl6ks,  s.  An  accent  used 
to  regulate  the  pronunciation  of  syllables. 

t^y-  All  our  prosodists  tell  us,  that  the  Circumflex  ar- 
cpiit  IS  a  cnnipositiim  of  the  grave  and  the  acute  ;  or  that 
It  is  a  rinsing  and  falling  of  the  voice  upon  the  same  syl- 
lable. If  they  are  desired  to  exemplifv  this  by  actu.il 
pnmunciation,  we  find  they  cannot  do  it,"  and  only  pay  us 
With  words.  Tliis  accent,  therefore,  in  the  amient  as  well 
8G 


as  modern  languages,  with  respect  to  sound,  has  no  spc- 
cific  utility.  The  French,  who  make  use  of  this  Circum. 
tlex  in  writing-,  appear,  in  the  usual  prr)nunciati(>n  of  it, 
to  mean  nothing  more  than  lon^  quantity. — See  Barp. 
lone.  If  the  inspector  would  wish  to  see  a  rational  ac- 
count of  this  accent,  as  well  as  of  the  grave  and  acute,  let 
him  consult  a  work  lately  published  by  the  Author  of  this 
Dictionary,  called  A  H/ietorical  Grammar,  the  third 
edition ;  or,  A  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronujwialioii  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names. 

Circumfluence,  s&-kam'flii-^nse,  s.  An  enclo- 
sure of  waters. 
Circumfluent,    sSr-k&m'flfi-^nt,    a.     Flowing 

round  any  thing. 
CiRCUSIFLUOUS,  s5r-k5m'fli-&S,    a.     Environing 

with  waters. 
Circumforaneous,  ser-k6m-f6-ra'n^&s,  a.  314. 

Wandering  from  house  to  house. 
7b  CiRCiJMFUSE,  s^r-k&m-fuze',  v.  a.  To  pour 

round. 
CiRCUMFUsiLE,   s^r-k&m-fu'sU,   a.    427.     That 

which  may  be  poured  round  any  thing. 
CiRCUMFUsiON,  s^r-k&m-lfi'zli&n,  s.    The  act  of 

spreading  round. 
To  CiRCUMGiRATE,  ser-k&m'jd-rate,   v.  n.    To 
'  1  oil  round. 
CiRCUMGiRATiON,   s^r-kum-j^-ra'sbfiii,    s.    Tlie 

act  of  running  round. 
Circumjacent,  ser-kum-ja'sSiit,  a.  Lying  round 

any  thing. 
Circumition,  s^r-k&m-lsh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  go. 

ing  round. 
Circumligation,   s^r-k&m-l(^-ga'shun,  s.    The 

act  of  binding  round ;  the  bond  with  w-hich  any  tiling 

is  encompassed. 

Circumlocution,  s^r-k&m-lo  ku'shun,  s.  A  cir- 
cuit or  compass  of  words,  periphrasis  ;  the  use  ofindi. 
rcct  expressions. 

(Circumlocutory,  s§r-kiim-lok'u-t6-r^,  s.  512. 

Depending  on  cii'cumlocution. 
Circummured,  sdr-k5m-muid',  a.  359.    Walled 

round. 
CiRCUMNAViGABLE,      s^r-kum-iilv'd-ga-bl,     a. 

That  may  be  sailed  round. 
7b  Circumnavigate,  s^r-kSm-niv'^-gate,  v.  a. 

To  sail  round. 
Circumnavigation,  s5r-kftm-nav-^-ga'shfin,  s. 

The  act  of  sailing  round. 
CiRCUMPLiCATioN,  s^r-k&m-])le-ka'shfin,  s.  The 

act  of  enwrapping  on  every  side  ;  the  state  of  being 

enwrapped. 
CiRCUMPOLAR,  slr-k&m-polar,   a.   418.     Round 

the  pole. 
CiRCUMPOSiTiON,  s^r-kfim-pi-zish'&ii,  s.  The  act 

of  placing  any  thing  circularly. 
CiRCUMRASioN,  sir-kfiiri-ra'zhun,  s.  The  act  of 

shaving  or  paring  round. 
CiRCUMROTATION,  s^r-kiim-vo-ta'sliun,  S.     The 

act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel. 
CiRCUMROTATORY,  s^r-k&m-ro'tS-to-re,  a.  512. 

Whirling  round. 

7b  Circumscribe,  s^r-k&m-skrlbe',  v.  a.  Tv 
enclose  in  certain  lines  or  boundaries ;  to  bound,  to 
limit,  to  confine. 

Circumscription,  ser-kfim-skrlp'sbun,  s.    Do- 

termination  of  particular  form  or  magnitude  ;  limita- 
tion, confinement. 

Circumscriptive,  s^r-kum- skrlp'tlv,  a.  Enclos- 
ing the  superficies. 

Circumspect,  s^-lium-sp^kt,  a.  Cautious,  atten 

five,  watchful. 

Circumspection,  sCr-kfim-sji^k'sh&n,  s.  Watch- 

fulness  on  every  side,  caution,  general  attention. 

Circumspective,  ser-kuni_spek'tiv,  a.  Attentive, 

vigilant,  cautious. 
CiRCUMSFECTiVEi.Y,    s^r-kfim-s^pik'tiv-le,    ad. 

Cautiously,  vigilantly. 
CiRCUMSPFXiLV,  sei'k&ni-sptikt-l^,  ad.     Wutch- 

fuUy,  vigilantly. 
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CiRCUMSPECTNESS,  s^i-Ti&m-sp&t-n&,  S.  Cau- 
tion, vigilance. 

Circumstance,  s^r'k&m-stinse,  s.  Something 
appendant  or  relative  to  a  fact ;  accident,  something 
adventitious ;  incident,  event ;  condition,  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

To  Circumstance,  s^i-'k&m-stinse,  v.  a.    To 

place  in  a  particular  situation ,  or  relation  to  the  things. 

CiRCUMSTANT,  S^rlffim-stallt,  a.   Surrounding. 

Circumstantial,  ser-kum-stSn'shal,  a.  Acci- 
dental, not  essential ;  incidental,  casual ;  full  of  small 
events ;  detailed,  minute. 

Circumstantiality,  s^r-kum-stSn-she-il'e-te, 
*.  The  state  of  any  thing  as  modified  by  its  several  cir- 
cumstances. 

Circumstantially,  s^r-k&m-stin'shM-M,  ad. 
According  to  circumstances,  not  essentially ;  minute- 
ly, exactly. 

To    Circumstantiate,   slr-k&m-stin'sh^-ate, 

«.  a.  91.    To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;   to 

place  in  a  particular  condition. 
To  Circumvallate,  s^r-kfim-vMlate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  enclose  round  with  trenches  or  fortifications. 
CiRCUMVALLATION,  S^r-k&m-Val.la'shuil,  S.  The 

art  or  act  of  casting-  up  fortifications  round  a  place ; 

the  fortification  tlirown  up  round  a  place  besieged. 
Circumvection,  s^rJi&m-v^k'shan,  *.    The  act 

of  carrying  round  ;  the  state  of  being  carried  round. 
To  Circumvent,  s§r-kum-vent',  v.  a.     To  de- 
ceive, to  cheat 
Circumvention,  s5r-k&m-v^n'shfin,  s.    Fraud, 

imposture,  cheat,  delusion. 
To  Circumvest,  s§r-k6m-vlst',  v.  a.    To  cover 

round  \nth  a  garment ;  to  s-urrouni 
Circumvolation,  sSr-k&m-vo-la'sh&n,  s.     The 

act  of  flying  round. 
CiRCUJrv'OLVE,  S^r-k&m-v61v',  v.  a.  To  roll  round. 
Circumvolution,  s^r-kfim-v6-Ui'sh&n,  s.     The 

act  of  rolling  round  j  the  thing  rolled  round  another 
Circus,  ser'k&s, 
Cirque,  serk,  337, 

An  open  space  or  area  for  sports. 
Cist,  sist,  s.      a  case,  a  tegument,  commonly  the 

enclosure  of  a  tumour. 
CiSTED,  sls't^d,  a.     Enclosed  in  a  cist,  or  bag. 
Cistern,  sls'turn,  s.  98.     A  receptacle  of  water 

for  domestJck  uses  ;  a  reservoir,  an  enclosed  fountain  ; 

any  watery  receptacle. 
CiSTUS,  sis't&S,  s.     Rockrose. 
Cit,  sit,  s.     An  inhabitant   of  a  city  j   a  word  of 

contempt ;  a  pert  low  townsman. 
Citadel,  slt'i-del,  s.     A  fortress,  a  castle. 
ClTAL,  si'til,  S.     Impeachment ;  siunmons,  citation, 

quotation. 
Citation,   si-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  calling  a  person 

before  the  judge ;  quotation  from  another  author ;  the 

passage  or  words  quoted  ;  enumeration,  mention. 
CiTATORY,  sl'tJ-to-r^,  a.  312.    Having  the  power 

or  form  of  citation.  • 

To  Cite,  site,  v.  a.     To  summon  to  answer  in  a 

court ;  to  enjoin,  to  call  upon  another  autlioritatively ; 

to  quote. 
CiTER,  sl't&r,  s.      One  who  cites  into  a  court ;  one 

who  quotes.  ■ 
CiTESS,  sit-tes',  s.     A  city  woman. 
Cithern,  sith'hrn,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  harp. 
Citizen,  slt'^-zn,  s.   103.     A  freeman  of  a  city  ; 

a  townsman,  not  a  gentleman  ;  an  inhabitant 
Citrine,  sit'rin,  a.  140.  Lemon-coloured. 
Citrine,  sit'rin,  s.  140.     A  species  of  crystal,  of 

an  extremely  pure,  clear,  and  fine  texture. 
Citron,  slt'run,  s.  413.     A  large  kind  of  lemon  ; 

the  citron  tree.     One  sort,  with  a  pointed  fruit,  is  in 

great  esteem. 
CiTRON-WATER,    slt'tr5n-«a'tOr,   s.     Aqua  vitae, 

distilled  with  the  rind  of  citrons. 
ClTKUL,  sit'tr&l,  S.      A  pumpion. 
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City,  Sit't^,*.  A  large  collection  of  houses  and  in- 
habitants ;  a  town  corporate,  that  hath  a  bishop ;  the 
inhabitants  of  a  city. 

City,  slt'td,  a.     Relating  to  the  city. 

CrVET,  siv'lt,  s.  99.    A  perfume  from  tLe  civet  cat 

CiVICK,  sivlk,  a.  Relating  to  civil  honours,  not 
military. 

Civil,  slvll,  a.  Relating  to  the  community, 
political ;  not  foreign,  intestine ;  not  ecclesiastical ; 
not  military:  civilized,  not  barbarous;  complaisant, 
grentle,  well  bred ;  relating  to  the  ancient  consular  or 
imperial  government,  as,  civil  law. 

Civilian,  s^-vil'yJn,  s.  113.  One  that  professes 
the  knowledge  of  the  old  Roman  law. 

Civility,   se-vll'e-t^,  s.    511.      Freedom   from 

barbarity ;  politeness,  complaisance,  elegance  of  be- 
haviour ;  rule  of  decency,  practice  of  politeness. 
Civilization,  siv-^-le-za'sh&n,  s.     ITie  state  of 
being  civilized,  the  art  of  civilizing. 

To  Civilize,  sivll-Ize,  v.  a.     To  reclaim  from 

savageness  and  brutality. 

CiVILIZER,  slv11-li-zar,  S.  He  that  reclaims 
others  from  a  wild  and  savage  life. 

Civilly,  siv'iI-1^,  ad.  In  a  manner  relating  to 
government;  politely,  complaisantly,  without  rude- 
ness. 

Clack,  kl^k,  s.  Any  thing  that  makes  a  lasting 
and  importunate  noise;  the  clack  of  a  mill,  a  bell  that 
rings  when  more  corn  is  required  to  be  put  in. 

To  Clack,  kl^k,  v.  n.  To  make  a  clacking  noise  ; 
to  let  the  tongue  run. 

Clad,  kl^d,  part.  pret.  from  Clothe.  Clothed,  in. 
vested,  garbed. 

To  Claim,  klame,  v,  a.  202.  To  demand  of 
right,  to  require  authoritatively. 

Claim,  klame,  s.  A  demand  of  any  thing  as  due  ; 
a  title  to  any  privilege  or  possession  in  the  hands  of 
another ;  in  law,  a  demand  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the 
possession  of  another. 

Claimable,  kla'mi-bl,  a.  That  wliich  may  be 
demanded  as  due. 

Claimant,  kla'mJnt,  S.  He  that  demands  any 
tiling  as  unjustly  detained  by  another. 

Claimer,  klamfir,  s.  98.  He  that  makes  a  de- 
mand. 

To  Clamber,  klim'b5r,  v.  n.  To  climb  with 
difficulty. 

To  Clamm,  klim,  v.  n.  To  clog  with  any  glnti. 
nous  matter. 

^^  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  single  m; 
both  from  its  derivation,  and  from  a  rule  that  seems  to 
have  obtained  in  our  language,  namely,  that  monosyl- 
lables, beginning  with  a  consonant,  do  not  double  any  con- 
sonant at  the  end,  except  /,  /,  and  s.  The  substantive 
Butt,  and  the  verb  to  Buzz,  seem  the  only  exceptions. 

Clamminess,  klim'md-n^s,  s.  viscosity,  vis- 
cidity. 

Clammy,  klam'm^,  a.      Viscous,  glutinous. 

Clamorous,  kl4m'mur-6s,  a.  555,  Vociferous, 
noisy. 

Clamour,  klJm'm&r,  s.  418.  Outcry,  noise,  ex. 
clamation,  vociferation. 

To  Clamour,  kl2lm'm&r,  v.  n.  To  make  out- 
cries, to  exclaim,  to  vociferate. 

Clamp,  klJmp,  S.  A  piece  of  wood  joined  to 
another  to  strengthen  it ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  to  join 
stones  together  ;  a  quantity  of  bricks. 

To  Clamp,  klSmp,  v.  a.  To  strengthen  by  means 
of  a  clamp. 

Clan,  kl^n,  S.  A  family,  a  race  ;  a  body  or  sect  of 
persons. 

Clancular,  kl3ng'ku-l&r,  a.  88.  Clandestine, 
secret. 

Clandestine,  klin-des'tln,  a.  140.  Secret, 
hidden. 

Clandestinely,  kl4n-d^s'tin-l^,  ad.  Secretly 
privately. 

Clang,  kl^ng,  s.      A  sharp,  shrill  noise. 
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To  Clang,  kling,  v.  n.  To  clatter,  to  make  a  loud 
shrill  noise. 

Clangour,  kling'g&r,  s.  314-.  A  loud  shrill 
sound. 

ClaNGOUS,  kling'g&S,  a.    Making  a  dang. 

Clank,  klingk,  s.    A  loud,  shrill,  sharp  noise. 

To  Clap,  klAp,  t;.  a.  To  strike  together  witli  a 
quick  motion  ;  to  put  one  thing  to  another  suddenly  ; 

1  to  do  any  thing  with  a  sudden  iiasty  motion  ;  to  cele- 
brate or  prtuse  by  clapping  the  hands,  to  applaud  ;  to 
infect  with  a  venereal  poison ;  To  clap  up,  to  complete 
suddenly. 

To  Clap,  kllp,  v.  n.  To  more  nimbly,  with  a 
,  noise ;  to  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness  upon  any 
thing;  to  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Clap,  klAp,  S.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  col- 
lision ;  a  sudden  or  unexpected  act  or  motion ;  an  ex- 
Jdosion  of  thunder ;  an  act  of  applause ;  a  venereal  in- 
ection ;  the  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Clapper,  kl^r/pfir,  s.  98.  One  who  claps  with 
his  hands  ;  the  tongue  of  a  bell. 

To    Clapperclaw,   klap'pur-klaw,  v.   a.    To 

tongue-beat,  to  scold.    A  low  word. 
Clarenceux,  or  Clarencieux,  kJJr'^n-shfi,  s. 

The  sei'ond  king  at  arms :  so  named  from  the  dutohy  of 

Clarence. 
Clare-obscure,  klare-6b-skire',  s.   Light  and 

shade  in  painting. 
Claret,  klir'St,  s.  A  species  of  French  wine. 
ClaricorD,  kl5r'i-k6rd,   s.      A    musical  instru- 
ment in  form  of  a  spinet. 
Clarification,  klir-^-fi^-ka'shftn,  s.  The  act  of 

making  any  thinff  clear  from  impurities. 
To  Clarify,  klir'M'l,  v.  a.  311.     To  purify  or 

clear  ;  to  brighten,  to  illuminate. 
Clarion,  klare'yfin,  s.  113.  534-.  A  trumpet 
Clarity,  klJl-'^-ti,  s.  511.   Brightness,  splendour. 
Clary,  kla'rd,  s.  An  herb. 

To  Clash,  klSsh,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  by  mutual 
I    collision ;  to  act  with  opposite  power,  or  contrary  di- 
rection ;  to  contradict,  to  oppose. 
To  Clash,  klish,  v.  a.  To  strike  one  thing  against 

another. 
Clash,  klAsh,  s.    A  noisy  collision  of  t%vo  bodies ; 

opposition ;  contradiction. 
Clasp,  klisp,  s.    a  hook  to  hold  any  thing  close  j 

an  embrace. 
To  Clasp,  klJsp,  v.  a.   To  shut  with  a  clasp  ;  to 

catch  hold  by  twining ;  to  enclose  between  the  Iiands, 

to  embrace  ;  to  enclose. 
ClaspER,  klis'pfir,  s.      Tlie  tendrils  or  threads  of 

creeping  plants. 
ClaSPKNIFE,   klJsp'nife,    s.    A   knife  which   folds 

into  the  handle. 
Class,  kl^s,  s.      A  rank  or  order  of  persons;  a 

number  of  boys   learning  the  same  lesson  ;   a  set  of 

beings  or  things. 
uo  Class,  kl'is,  v.  a.   To  range  according  to  some 

stated  method  of  distribution. 

Classical,  kl;\s'se-k^, ) 
Classick,  kl?.s'slk,         S  "' 

Relating  to  antique  authors  ;  of  the  first  order  or  rank. 
Classick,  klis'slk,  s.  An  author  of  tlie  first  rank. 
Classification,  klJs-se-fe-ka'shfin,  s.  Ranging 

into  classes. 
ClasSIS,  klas'sls,  s.  Order,  sort,  body. 
To  Clatter,  klit'tar,  v.  n.   To  make  a  noise  by 

knocking  two  sonorous  bodies  frequently  together  ;  to 

ntter  a  noise  by  being  struck  together ;  to  talk  fast  and 

idly. 
To  Clatter,  klit't&r,   v.    a.    To  strike  any  thing 

so  as  to  mako  it  sound;  to  dispute,  jar,  or  clnmour. 
Clatter,  klAt't&r,  s.      A  rattling  noise  made  by 

frequent  collision  of  sonorous  bodies;  any  tumultuous 

and  confused  naise. 
Clavated,  klav'u-t^d,  a.   Knobbed. 
ClaUDENT,  kliw'd^nt,  a.   Shutting,  enclosing. 


To  Claudicate,  klaw'dt^kate,  t;.  n.  To  halt. 
Claudication,  klaw-di-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  liabU 

of  halting. 
Clave,  klave.      The  pret.  of  Cleave- 
ClavellaTED,  kliv'el-la-t^d,  a.  Made  with  burnt 

tartar.     A  chymical  term. 
Clavicle,  klJv'^-kl,  s.  405.  The  collar-bone. 
Clause,  klawz,  s.      A  sentence,   a  single  part  of 

discourse,  a  sub<Uvision  of  a  larger  sentence  ;  an  arti- 

cle,  or  particular  stipulation. 
ClaustraL,  klaw.s'tril,   a.    Relating  to  a  cloister. 
Clausitre,  kliw'zh&re,  S.  4*52.    Confinement. 
Claw,  klaw,  s.   The  foot  of  a  beast  or  bird  armed 

with  sharp  nails  ;  a  hand,  in-  contempt. 
To  Claw,  klaw,  r.  a.   To  tear  with  nails  or  claws  j 

to  tear  or  scratch  in  general ;  To  claw  oft',  to  scold. 
ClaWBACK,   klaw'bik,   S.    A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 
Clawed,  kll.wd,  a.  359.  Furnished  or  armed  with 

claws. 
Clay,  kla,  S,   Unctuous  and  tenacious  earth. 
To    Clay,  kla,  v.  a.    To  cover  witli  clay. 
Clay-cold,  kla'kold,  a.  Cold  as  the  unanimatcd 

earth. 
Clay-pit,  kla'pit,  s.    A  pit  where  clay  is  dug. 
Clayey,  kla'd,  a.   Consisting  of  clay. 
ClaYMARL,  kla'mdrl,  S.    A  chalky  clay. 
Clean,  kldne,  a.  227.      Free  from  dirt  or  filth  ; 

chaste,  innocent,  guiltless;    elegant,   neat,  not  un. 

wieldy ;  not  leprous. 
Clean,  kline,  ad.    Quite,   perfectly,  fully,   com. 

pletely. 
To  Clean,  kl^ne,  i;.  a.     To  free  from  dirt. 
Cleanlily,    kl^nle-le,  ad.  23+.     In  a  cleanly 

manner. 
Cleanliness,  klei>'Ie-nes,  s.  Freedom  from  dirt 

or  filf h  ;  neatness  of  dress,  puiity. 
Cleanly,  klen'l^,   a.   2'.H.       Free  from  dirtiness, 

pure  in  the  person ;  that  makes  cleanliness ;  pure,  im- 
maculate ;  nice,  artful. 
Cleanly,  kleiieli^,  ad.  227.   Elegantly,  neatly. 
Cleanness,  kl^ne'n^S,  s.    Neatness,  freedom  from 

filth;  easy  exactness,  justness;  natiu'al,  unlaboured 

correctness ,  purity,  innocence. 

To  Cleanse,  kl^nz,  v.  a.  515.  To  free  from 
filth  or  dirt ;  to  purify  from  guilt ;  to  free  from  noxious 
humours ;  to  free  from  leprosy ;  to  scour. 

Cleanser,  klen'zur,  s.  98.  That  which  has  the 
quality  of  evacuating  foul  humours. 

Clear,  klere,  a.  227.  Bright,  pellucid,  trans- 
parent ;  serene ;  perspicuous,  not  obscure,  not  ambi- 
guous ;  indisputable,  evident,  undeniable  ;  apparent, 
manifest, not  hid  ;  unspotted,  guiltless,  irreproachable  ; 
free  from  prosecution,  or  imputed  guilt,  .guiltle.-s ; 
free  from  deductions  or  encumbrances ;  out  of  debt ; 
unentaugled ;  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger ;  cauorous, 
sounding  distinctly. 

Clear,  klere,  ad.  Clean,  quite,  completely. 

To  Clear,  kl^re,  v.  a.  To  make  bright,  to 
brighten;  to  free  from  obscurity;  to  purge  from  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  to  justify  ;  to  cleanse  ;  to  disci  arge, 
to  remove  any  encumbrance  ;  to  free  from  any  tiling 
offensive  ;  to  clarify,  as  to  clear  liquors  ;  to  gain  wiUi- 
out  deduction. 

To  Clear,  klere,  v.  n.  To  grow  bright,  to  recover 
transparency ;  to  be  disengaged  from  encumbrances  or 
entanglements. 

Clearance,  kle-ianse,  s.  A  certificate  that  a 
ship  has  been  cleared  at  the  custom-house. 

Clearer,  kli^re'tr,  s.  Brightener,  purifier,  en- 
lightener. 

Clearly,  klereli,  ad.  Brightly,  luminously  ; 
plainly,  evidently  ;  with  discernment,  acutely  ;  Avith- 
out  entanglement ;  without  deduction  or  cost ;  witliout 
reserve,  without  subterfuge. 

Clearness,  kl^re'rife,  ».  Transparency,  bright- 
ness ;  splendour,  lustre ;  distinctness,  perspicuity. 
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kldi'e-sl'ted,    a.      Discerning, 


Clearsighted, 

jiuiioious, 

To  Clearstarch,  kl^re-stlrtsh,  v.  a.  To  Btiffen 

with  starch. 
Clearstarcher,  klere'startsh'fir,  s.    One  who 

washes  fine  linen. 
To  Cleave,  kleve,   v.  n.  2?7.     To  adhere,  to 

stick,  to  hold  to;  to  unite  aptly,  to  fit;  to  unite  in 

concord  ;  to  be  concomitant. 
To  Cleave,  kleve,  v.  a.  To  divide  with  violence, 

to  split ;  to  divide. 
To  Cleave,   kleve,  v.  n.     To  part  asunder  ;  to 

suffer  division. 
Cleaver,  kle'v&r,  s.  98.    A  butcher's  instrument 

to  cut  animals  into  joints. 
Clef,  klif,  s.   A  mark  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines 

of  a  song,  which  shows  the  tone  or  key  in  which  the 

piece  is  to  begin. 

tXJ-  It  is  the  common  fault  of  Professions,  liberal  as 
well  as  mechanical,  to  vitiate  their  technical  terms. 
Thus,  even  without  the  plea  of  brevity,  clef  is  changed  by 
musicians  into  cliff. 

Cleft,  kleft,  part.  pass,  from  Cfeace.— Divided. 
Cleit,  kleft,  s,   A  space  made  by  the  separation  of 

parts,  a  crack ;  in  farriery,  clefts  are  cracks  in  the 

heels  of  a  horse. 
To  CLErroRAFT,  kleft'grift,  v.  a.  To  engraft  by 

cleaving  the  stock  of  a  tree. 
Cle.mency,  klera'm^n-se,  s.    Mercy,  remission  of 

severity. 

Clement,  kl^m'm^nt,  a.    Mild,  gentle,  merciful. 
To  Clepe,  klepej  v.  a.      To  call,  to  name.      See 

Ycleped.     Obsolete. 
Clergy,  kler'je,  s.     The  body  of  men  set  apart  by 

due  ordination  for  the  service  of  God. 
Clergyman,   kler'je-mJn,  s.  88.   A  man  in  holy 

orders,  not  a  laick. 
Clerical,  kl^r'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the  clergy. 
Clerk,  klark,   s.    100.      A  clergyman  ;   a  scholar, 

a  man  of  letters  ;  a  man  employed  under  another  as  a 

Avriter ;  a  petty  writer  in  publick  offices  ;  the  layman 

who  reads  the  responses  to  the  congregation  in  the 

church,  to  direct  the  rest. 
Clerkship,  klark'shlp,  s.   Scholarship  ;  the  oflBce 

of  a  clerk  of  any  kind. 
Clever,  kl^v'tir,  a.  98.     Dextrous,  skilful ;  just, 

fit,  proper,  commodious ;  well-shaped,  handsome. 
Cleverly,    klev'ur-le,    ad.     Dextrously,    fitly, 

handsomely. 
Cle\TERNESS,  kl§v'&r-n&,  S.   Dexterity,  skill 
Clew,  klii,  s.     Thread  wound  upon  a  button  ;   a 

guide,  a  direction. 
To  Clew,  klu,  v.  a.   To  clew  the  sails,  is  to  raise 

them  in  order  to  be  furled. 
To  Click,  klik,  v.  7l.   To  make  a  sharp,  successive 

noise. 
Client,  kli'ent,  s.    One  who  applies  to  an  advocate 

for  counsel  and  defence  ;  a  dependant. 
Cliented,  kll'en-ted,  part.    a.    Supplied  with 

clients. 
Clientele,  kli-^n-tele',  s.  The  condition  or  office 

of  a  client. 
ClientSHIP,  kli'^nt-ship,  s.     The  condition  of  a 

client 
Cliff,  kllf, 
Clitt,  ki:      , 
CliMACTER,  kli-raak'tfir,  s.  122.     A  certain  pro- 

giwssion  of  years,  supposed  to  end  in  a  dangerous  time 

of  life. 
Climacterick,  klim-ak-ter'nk,  530.  >  ^ 
Cllmacterical,  klim-ak-t^r'r^-kil,  5 

Containing  a  certain  number  of  years,  at  the  end  of 

which  some  great  change  is  supposed  to  befal  the  body. 
Climate,  kli'mate,  91.  7 

Climature,  kli'-mi-tshiire,  463.  ) 

A  space  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  measured  from 

the  equator  to  the  polar  circles;  in  each  of  which 
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A  steep  rock,  a  rock. 


spaces  the  longest  day  is  half  an  hour  longer  than  in 
that  nearer  the  equator.  From  the  polar  circles  to  the 
poles.climates  are  measured  by  the  increase  of  a  month; 
a  region  or  tract  of  land  difi'ering  from  another  by  the 
temperature  of  the  air. 

Climax,  kll'maks,  s.  Gradation,  ascent ;  a  figure 
in  rhetorick,  by  which  the  sentence  rises  gradually. 

To  Climb,  klime,  v.  n.   To  ascend  to  any  place. 

To  Climb,  kllme,  v.  a.  To  ascend. 

Climber,  kli'mur,  s.  One  that  mounts  or  scales 
any  place,  a  mounter,  a  riser ;  a  plant  that  creeps  up. 
on  other  supports ;  the  name  of  a  particular  herb. 

Clime,  klime,  S.    Climate,  region  ;  tract  of  eartli. 

To  Clinch,  kllnsh,  v.  a.     To  hold  in  hand  with 

the  fingers  bent ;  to  contract  or  doable  the  fingers ;  to 

bend  the  point  of  a  nail  on  the  other  side ;  to  confirm, 

to  fix  ;  as.  To  clinch  an  argument 
Clinch,  kllnsh,  s.  A  pun,  an  ambiguity. 
Clincher,  kllnsh'ur,  s.  98.    A  cramp,  a  holdfast 
To  Cling,  kling,  v.  n.   To  hang  upon  by  twilling 

round ;  to  dry  up,  to  consume. 
Clingy,  kling'e,  a.    Clinging,  adliesive. 
Clinical,  klln'e-kil,  \ 
Clinick,  kllnlk,         \  "' 

Keeping  the  bed  through  sickness. 
To  Clink,  kllngk,  v.  n.  405.     To  utter  a  small 

interrupted  noise. 
Clink,  klingk,  s.  405.    A  sharp  successive  noise. 
Clinquant,  klingk'int,  a.  Shining,  glittering. 
To  Clip,  klip,  v.  a.   To  embrace,  by  throwing  the 

arms  round  ;  to  cut  with  shears  ;  it  is  particuhu-ly  lued 

of  those  who  diminish  coin;  to  curtail,  to  cut  short; 

to  confine,  to  hold. 
Clipper,  klip'pur,  s.     One  that  debases  coin  by 

cutting. 
Clipping,  kllp'plng,  s.    The  part  cat  or  clipped  off. 
Cloak,  kl6ke,s.  The  outer  garment;  aconcealment 
To  Cloak,  kloke,  v.  a.    I'o  coyer  with  a  cloak  ; 

to  bide,  to  conceal. 
Cloakbag,  kloke'bag,  s.     A  portmanteau,  a  bag 

in  which  clothes  are  carried. 
Clock,  kl5k,  s.      The  instrument  which  tells  the 

hour ;  The  clock  of  a  stocking,  the  flowers  or  inverted 

work  about  the  ankle ;  a  sort  of  beetle. 
Clockmakeb,  klok'ma-kur,  s.  An  artificer  whose 

profession  is  to  make  clocks. 
Clockwork,     klok'wQrk,     s.     Movements     by 

weights  or  springs. 
Clod,  kl6d,   s.     A  lump  of  earth  or  clay  ;  a  turf, 

the  ground ;  any  thing  vile,  base,  and  earthly  ;  a  dull 

fellow,  a  dolt. 
To  Clod,  kl6d,  v.  n.    To  gather  into  concretions, 

to  coagulate. 

To  Clod,  kl6d,  v.  a.  To  pelt  with  clods. 
Cloddy,  klod'd^,  «.     Consisting  of  earth  or  clods, 

earthy  ;  full  of  clods  unbroken. 
Clodpate,  klod'pate,  S.     A  stupid  fellow,  a  dolt, 

a  thickscuil. 
Clodpated,  klod'pa-ted,   a.  Doltish,  thoughtless. 
ClodpOLL,  klod'pole,  S.    A  thickscuil,  a  dolt 
Cloff,  klfif,  s.    In  commerce,  an  allowance  of  two 

pounds  in  ever)'  hundred  weight.     A  bag  or  ca-e  ia 

which  goods  are  carried. — See  Clough. 
To  Clog,  kl6g,  v.  a.  To  load  with  sometliing  tliat 

may  hinder  motion  ;  to  liinder,  to  obstruct ;  to  load,  to 

burthen. 
To  Clog,  klog,  v.  n.     To  coalesce,  to  adliere  ;  to 

be  encumbered  or  impeded. 
Clog,   klog,  S.      Any  encumbrance  hung  to  hinder 

motion  ;  a  liinderance,  an  obstruction  ;  a  kind  of  ad- 
ditional shoe  »vom  by  women,  to  keep  them  from  wet ; 

a  wooden  shoe. 
Clogginess,  kl5g'g^-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 

clogged. 
Cloggy,  klSg'ge,  a.  283.     That  which  has  the 

power  of  clogging  up. 
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Cloister,  klols't&r,  s.  A  religious  retirement  j  a 
_peristyle,  a  pia2/,a. 

To  Cloister,  klols't&r,  v.  a.    To  shut  up  in  a 

Tfligious  house  ;  to  immure  from  the  world. 

CloisteraL,  kl6is't&r-M,  a.  88.    Solitary,  retired. 

Cloistered,  kl6is't&rd,  part.  a.  Solitary,  inhabit- 
ing; cloisters  ;  built  with  peristyles  or  piazzas. 

Cloisteress,  klois'tres,  s.   A  nun. 

Cloxib,  klom.   Pret.  of  To  Climb. 

To  Cloom,-  kl6&m,  v.  a.  To  shut  with  viscous 
matter. 

To  Close,  kl6ze,  v.  a.  437.     To  shut,  to  lay 

together  ;  to  conclude,  to  finish  ;  to  enclose,  to  con- 
fine ;  to  join,  to  unite  fractures. 

To  Close,  kloze,  v.  n.  To  coalesce,  to  join  its 
own  parts  together  ;  To  close  upon,  to  agree  upon  ; 
To  close  wit£,  or  To  close  in  with,  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with,  to  unite  with. 

Close,  klose,  S.    A  small  field  enclosed. 

Close,  kloze,  S.  The  time  of  shutting  up  ;  a 
grapple  in  wrestling ;  a  pause  or  cessation  j  a  conclu- 
sion or  end. 

Close,  klose,  a.  437.  499.  Shut  fast ;  without 
vent,  witliout  inlet ;  confined  ;  compact,  concise,  brief; 
immediate,  without  any  intervening  distance  or  space ; 
joined  one  to  another  ;  narrow,  as,  a  Aose  alley  ;  ad- 
mitting small  distance  ;  hidden,  secret,  not  revealed  ; 
having  the  quality  of  secrecy,  trusty  ;  reserved,  cove- 
tous ;  cloudy ;  without  wandering,  attentive  ;  full  to 
the  {>oint,  home  ;  retired,  solitary ;  secluded  from  com- 
munication ;  dark,  cloudy,  not  clear. 

Closeeodied,  klise-bSdld,  a.  99.  Made  to 
fit  the  body  exactly. 

Closehanded,  klAse-hJn'd^dj  a.  Covetom; 
more  commonly  Closefisted, 

Closely,  klose'l^,  ad.  Without  inlet  or  outlet ; 
without  much  space  intervening,  nearly;  secretly, 
slily ;  without  deviation. 

Closeness,  klose'n^s,  s.    The  state  of  being  shut; 

narrowness,  straitness ;  want  of  air,  or  ventilation; 
compactness,  solidity;  recluseness,  solitude,  retire- 
ment; secrecy,  privacy;  covetousness,  sly  avarice; 
connexion,  dependance. 

Closer,  klc/zir,  s.   A  finisher,  a  concluder. 

Closestool,  kl6se'st661,  s.  A  chamber  implement 

Closet,  klizlt,  S.  99.  A  small  room  of  privacy 
and  retirement ;  a  private  repository  of  curiosities. 

To  Closet,  klSzlt,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  or  conceal 
in  a  closet ;  to  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

Closure,  klo'zhure,  s.  452.  The  act  of  shutting 
up  ;  that  by  whieli  any  thing  is  closed  or  shut;  the 
parts  enclosing,  enclosure  ;  conclusion,  end. 

Clot,  kl6t,  s.  Concretion,  grume. 

To  Clot,  kl5t,  v.  n.  To  form  clots,  to  hang 
together  ;  to  concrete,  to  coagulate. 

Cloth,  kilttJl,  s.  467.  Any  thing  woven  for  dress 
or  covering ;  the  piece  of  linen  spread  upon  a  table ; 
the  canvass  on  which  pictures  are  delineated  ;  in  the 
plural,  dress,  habit,  garment,  vesture.  Pronoimced 
Cloze. 

To  Clothe,  kloTHe,  v.  a.  467.    To  invest  %vith 

garments,  to  cover  with  dress ;  to  adorn  with  dress  ; 
.   to  furnish  or  provide  with  clothes. 
Clothes,    kloze,    S.      Garments,  raiment;  those 

coverings  of  the  body  that  are  made  of  cloth. 

iX^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  vocabulary,  though 
he  has  taken  notice  of  it  under  the  word  C/oth,  and  says 
it  is  the  plural  of  that  word.  With  great  deference  to 
his  authority,  I  think  it  is  rather  derived  from  the  verb 
to  clothe,  than  from  the  noun  cloth,  as  this  word  has  its 
regular  plural  cloths,  which  plural  regularly  sounds  the 
th  as  in  this,  469,  and  not  as  z,  as  if  written  cloze  ;  which 
is  a  corruption  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  incurable. 
I  see  no  reason  whjr  we  m.iy  not  as  easily  pronounce  the 
th  in  this  word  as  in  the  third  person  of  the  verb  To 
clothe. 

Clothier,  kJoTHe'y^r,  s.  113.  A  maker  of  cloth. 
Clothtxg,  kloTHdng,  s.  110.      Dress,  vesture, 
garments. 
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Clothshearer,   kl6</i'sh^er-&r,  s.     One  who 

trims  the  cloth. 
ClotpolL,  klot'pole,  s.   Thickskull,  blockhead. 
To    Clotter,   klot'tur,    v.  n.     To  concrete,  to 

coagulate. 
Clotty,  kl5t'te,  a.  Full  of  clots,  concreted. 
Cloud,  kloud,  s.   The  dark  collection  of  vapours  in 

the  air ;  the  veins  or  stains  in  stones,  or  other  bodies ; 

any  state  of  obscurity  or  darkness. 
To  Cloud,  kloud,  v.  a.      To  darken  with  clouds  ; 

to  obscure,  to  make  less  evident ;  to  variegate  witli 

dark  veins. 
To  Cloud,  kloud,  v.  n.  To  grow  cloudy. 
Cloudberry,  kloudls^r-r^,  s.     A  plant,  called 

also  knotberry. 
ClOUDCAPT,  kloudTcipt,  a.     Topped  with  clouds. 
Cloudcompelling,  kloud'k6m-pel-ling,  a.  410. 

An  epithet  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  clouds  were  supposed 

to  be  collected. 
Cloudily,  kIoud'd^-1^,  ad.  With  clouds,  darkly ; 

obscurely,  not  perspicuously. 
Cloudiness,  kl6u'de-ii§s,  s.    The  state  of  being 

covered  with  clouds,  darkness ;  want  of  brightness. 
Cloudless,    kluud'les,    a.      Clear,    nndoudad, 

himinous. 
Cloudy,    kloud'd^    a.      Obscured   with    clouds ; 

dark,  obscure,  not  intelligible  ;  gloomy  of  look,  not 

open,  not  cheerful  ;  marked  with  spots  or  veins. 
Clough,  klou,  s.  313.     The  cleft  of  a  hill,  a  cliflF. 

K^-  Tills  word  was  formerly  used  to  signify  an  allow. 
ance  in  weight,  when  it  was  pronounced  as  if  written 
Clojf.  Good  usage,  however,  has  distinguished  those 
dilli'rent  significations  by  a  difterent  spelling ;  for  though 
it  is  highly  probable  these  words  have  the  same  root,  and 
that  they  both  signi^  a  chasm,  a  gap,  or  some  excision, 
yet  to  distinguish  these  different  significations  by  a  dif 
ferent  pronunciation  only,  though  a  very  plausible  pre- 
text for  remedying  the  imperfections  of  language,  is 
really  pregnant  with  the  greatest  disadvantages  to  it- 
See  Bowl. 

Clove,  klove.      Pret  of  Cleaee. 
Clove,  klove,  s.      A  valuable  spice  brought  from 

Temate  ;  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  very  large  tree  ;  some 

of  the  parts  into  which  garlick  separates. 

Clove-gilliflower,   kl6ve-jil'ld-fl6&r,  s.     A 

flower  smelling  like  cloves. 
Cloven,  klo'vn,  103.   Part  pret  from  Cleaee. 
Cloven-footed,  klo'vn-tut'ed,  \ 
Cloven-hoofed,  klo'vn-hooft',  5 

Having  the  foot  divided  into  two  parts. 

Clover,  klo'vur,  S.  A  species  of  trefoil ;  To  live 
in  clover,  is  to  live  luxuriously. 

Cl.OVERED,  klo'-V&rd,  a.  359.  Covered  with  clo- 
ver. 

Clout,  kl6ut,  s.  A  cloth  for  any  mean  use  ;  a 
patch  on  a  shoe  or  coat ;  auciently  the  mark  of  white 
cloth  at  which  archers  shot ;  an  iron  plate  to  an  axle- 
tree. 

To  Clolt,  klSut,  V.  a.  To  patch,  to  mend 
coarsely  J  to  cover  with  a  cloth;  to  join  awkwardly 
together. 

Clouted,  klout't^d,  part.  a.  Congealed,  coagu. 
lated. 

Clouterly,  klou't&r-l^,  a.    Clumsy,  awkward. 

Clown,  klouil,  S.  A  rustick,  a  churl  ;  a  coarse,  ill. 
bred  man. 

Clownery,  kloun'ir-r^,  s.  Ill  breeding,  chur- 
lishness. 

Clownish,  klounlsh,  a.  Consisting  of  rusticks 
or  clowns  ;  uncivil,  ill  bred  ;  clumsy,  ungainly. 

Clownishly,  klounlsh-le,  ad.    Coarsely,  rudely 

Clownishness,  kloun^sh-n^s,  s.  Rusticity, 
coarseness  ;  incivilitj',  brutality, 

Clown's-mustard,  klounz-m&s'turd,  s.  An 
herb. 

To  Cloy,  klo^,  v.  a.  To  satiate,  to  sate,  to  snr. 
feit ;  to  nail  up  guns,  by  striking  a  spike  into  tlie 
touch-hole. 
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Help,    coo. 


That  which  cannot  cause 


Cloyless,  klotyies,  « 

satiety. 

Cloyment,  kloe'mSnt,  s.  Satiety,  repletion. 
Club,  kJub,  s.     a  heavy  stick  ;   the  name  of  one 

of  the  suits  of  cards  ;  the  shot  or  dividend  of  a  reckon. 

ing  ;  an  assembly  of  good  fellows;  concurrence,  con- 
tribution, joint  charge. 
To  Club,  kliib,  v.  n.   To  contribute  to  a  common 

expense;  to  join  to  one  effect. 
2o  Club,  klab,  »>.  a.   To  pay  a  common  reckoning. 
ClubheadED,  klubll^d-ed,  a.     Having  a    thick 

head. 
Club-law,  klublaw,  s.  The  law  of  arms. 
ClubrooM,  klub'room,  s.     The  room  in  which  a 

club  or  company  assembles. 
To  Cluck,  klCik,  ik  n.   To  call  chickens  as  a  hen. 
Clump,  klump,  s.     A  shapeless  piece  of  wood  j  a 

small  cluster  of  trees. 
Clumps,  kl&mps,  s.  A  numbscull. 
Clumsily,  klum'z^-1^,  ad.  Awkwardly. 
Clumsiness,  klum'ze-li^s,  s.    Awkwardness,  un- 

gainliness,  want  of  dexterity. 
Clumsy,  klam'ze,  a.    Awkward,  heavy,  unhandy. 
Clung,  klung.   The  pret.  and  part,  of  Cling. 
Cluster,  kliis't&r,  S.  98.     A  bunch,  a   number 

of  things  of  the  same  kind  growing  or  joined  together ; 

a  niunber  of  animals  gathered  together ;  a  body  of  peo- 
ple collected. 
To  Cluster,  klus'tur,  v.  n.  To  grow  in  bunches. 
To  Cluster,  klus'tur,  v.  a.  To  collect  any  thing 

into  bodies. 
Cluster-grape,  klus'tur-grape,   s.    The   small 

black  grape,  called  the  currant. 
Clustery,  kliis'tur-re,  a.    Growing  in  clusters. 
To  Clutch,  klatsh,  v.  a.     To  hold  in  the  hand  ; 

to  gripe  ;  to  gT;»sp  ;  to  contract,  to  double  the  hand. 
Clutch,  klutsh,  s.   Tlie  gripe,  grasp,  seizure  ;  the 

paws,  the  talons. 

Clutter,  klat'tar,  s.  98.    A  noise ;  a  bustle,  a 

hurry. 

To  Clutter,  klut'tar,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  or 
bustle. 

Clyster,  klls'tur,  S.    An  injection  into  the  anus. 

To  Coacervate,  ko-d-ser'vate,  v.  a.  91.  503,  b. 
to  ho^ip  up  together. 
l;^  Kvery  Dictionary  but  Entick's  has  the  accent  on 

the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  that  this  is 

the  true  accentuation,  we  may  gather  from  the  tendency 

of  the  accent  to  rest  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  Latin 

word  it  is  derived  from,  when  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles are  in  both ;  as  in  coacervo  and  coacervate. — See 

Arietate. 

Coacervation,  ko-Ss-s^r-va'shon,  s.  The  act 
of  heaping. 

Coach,  kotsh,  S.   A  carriage  of  pleasure  or  state. 

To  Coach,  kotsh,  r\  a.   To  carry  in  a  coach. 

Coach-box,  kotshTiSks,  s.  The  seat  on  wliich  the 
driver  of  the  coiu:h  sits. 

Coach-hire,  kotsh'hire,  s.  Money  paid  for  the 
use  of  a  hired  coach. 

Coachman,  kotsh'm^n,  s.  88.  The  driver  of  a 
coach. 

To  Coact,  ko-akt',  v.  n.  To  act  together  in  con- 
cert. 

CoACTION,  ko-Sk'shun,  s.    Compulsion,  force. 

Co  ACTIVE,  ko-ak'tiv,  a.  157.  Having  the  force 
of  restraining  or  impelling,  compulsory ;  acting  in  con- 
currence. 

CoADJUMENT,  ko-ad'jii-m^nt,  s.  Mutual  assists 
tance. 

CoADJUTANT,  ko-^d'jii-tallt,  a.  Helping,  co-oper- 
ating. 

Coadjutor,   k6-<\d-jiYtfir,   s.    166.    A   fellow 

helper,  an  assistant,  an  associate;  iti  the  canon  law, 
one  who  is  empowered  to  perform  the  duties  of 
another. 
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CoADJUVANCY,  ko-id'ju-vaii-se,  s. 
current  help. 

Coadunition,  k6-5d-u-iiish'&n,  s.  The  conjunc 
tion  of  different  substances  into  one  mass. 

To  Coagment,  ko-ag-m^nt',  v.  a.  To  congregate. 

COAGMENTATION,  ko-ag-m^n-ta'shun,  s.  Coa- 
cervation into  one  mass,  union. 

COAGULAELE,  k6-ig'6-li-bl,  a.  That  which  ia 
capable  of  contTetion. 

To  Coagulate,  k6-^6-late,  r.  a.  9i.  To  force 

into  concretions. 

To  Coagulate,  ko-Jg'ii-late,  v.  n.  To  run  into 

concretions. 
Coagulation,  k6-Jg-&-la'shun,  s.    Concretion, 

congelation  ;  the  body  formed  by  coagulation. 
COAGULATIVE,  ko-Sg'u-ia-tlv,  a.   That  which  has 

the  power  of  causing  concretion. 
CoAGULATOR,    k6-4g'u-la-tur,   s.    521.     That 

which  causes  coagulation. 
Coal,  kole,  s.  295.   The  common  fossil  fuel ;   the 

cinder  of  burnt  wood,  charcoal. 
To  Coal,  kole,  v.  a.   To  bum  wood  to  charcoal  ; 

to  delineate  M-itli  a  coal. 
Coal-black,  kole'blak,  a.    Black  in  the  highest 

degrree. 
Coal-mine,  kole'mine,  s.  A  mine  in  which  coala 

are  dug. 
Coal-pit,  kole'plt,  s.  A  pit  for  digging  coals. 

CoAL-STONE,  kole'stone,  S.    A  sort  of  canal  coal. 

Coal-work,  kole'w&rk,  s.    A  coaiery,  a  place 

where  coals  are  found. 
CoALERY,  kt/l^r-^,  s.  A  place  where  coals  are  du^. 
To  Coalesce,  k6-i-l§s',  v.  n.  To  unite  in  mass- 

es  ;  to  grow  together,  to  join. 

Coalescence,    ko-i-les's^nse,   s.     Concretion, 

union. 
Coalition,  ko-J-lish'un,  s.    Union  in  one  mass 

or  body. 
Coaly,  ko'l^,  a.   Containing  coaL 
Coaptation,  k6-ip-ta'shun,  s.    The  adjustment 

of  parts  to  each  other. 
To  CoARCT,  ko-arkt',  v.   a.     To  straiten,  to  con- 
fine ;  to  contract  power. 
Coarctation,  ko-irk-ta'sli&n,  s.    Confinement, 

restraint  to  a  narrow  space  ;  contraction  of  any  space ; 

restraint  of  liberty. 
Coarse,   korse,  a.      Not  refined  ;   rude,  uncivil  ; 

gross ;  inelegant ;  unaccomplished  by  education ;  mean, 

vile. 
Coarsely,  korsel^,  ad.    Without  fineness,  mean. 

ly ;  not  elegantly  ;  rudely,  not  civilly ;  inelegantly. 

Coarseness,  k6rse'n&,  s.    impurity,  unrefined 

state  ;  roughness,  want  of  fineness  ;  grossness,  want 
of  delicacy ;  rudeness  of  manners ;  meanness,  want 
of  nicety. 

Coast,  koste,  s.  The  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  the  sea,  the  shore ;  The  coast  is  clear,  the  danger 
is  over. 

To  Coast,  koste,  r.  n.  To  sail  by  the  coast. 

To  Coast,  koste,  v.  a.  To  sail  by,  or  near  a  place. 

Coaster,  kos'tur,  s.  He  tliat  sails  timorously  near 
the  shore. 

Coat,  kote,  s.  The  upper  garment  ;  petticoat,  the 
habit  of  a  boy  in  his  infancy,  the  lower  part  of  a  wo- 
man's dress  ;  vesture,  as  demonstrative  of  the  office  ; 
•  the  covering  of  any  animal ;  any  tegument;  that  on 
which  the  ensigns  armorial  are  pi.rtrayed. 

To  Coat,  kote,  v.  a.   To  cover,  to  invest 
Coat-  Card,  kotetard,  s-     A  card  having  a  coat 

on  it ;  as  the  King,  Queen,  or  Knave  ;  now  corrupted 

into  Coiert-Cttrd. 
To    Coax,  koks,   v.  a.    To  wheedle,  to  flatter. 
CoAXER,  koks'ur,  s.    A  wheedler,  a  flatterer. 
Cob,  k6b,  s.   The  head,  or  top. 
Cob,  kob,  s.   A  sort  of  sea.  fowl. 
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Cobalt,  k&lyAlt,  S.  A  marcasitc  plentifally  Im- 
pregnated with  arsenick. 

To  Cobble,  k&iybl,  v.  a.  405.  To  mend  any 
thing  coarsely ;  to  do  or  make  any  thing  clumsily. 

Cobbler,  kobl&r,  S,  98.  A  mender  of  old  shoes  J 
a  clumsy  workman  in  general ;  any  mean  person. 

CoBIRONS,  kSM-ftrnz,  s.  irons  wth  a  knob  at 
the  upper  end. 

CoEISHOP,  k5-blsh'&p,  s.     A  coa4Jutant  bishop. 

Cobnut,  kitynJit,  s.     A  boy's  game. 

CoBSWAN,  kil/swin,  s.   The  head  or  leading  swan. 

Cobweb,  kftl^W^b,  S.  The  web  or  net  of  a  spider  ; 
any  suare  or  trap. 

CocciFEROUS,  kik-slPfiJr-rus,  a.  Plants  are  so 
called  that  have  berries. 

Cochineal,  kutclu!n-^«il',  s.  165.  An  insect 
from  which  a  red  colour  is  extracted. 

CocHLEARY,  kbkli-i-ri,  a.  353.     Screwform. 

Cochleated,  kSkliiut^d,  a.  Of  a  screwed  or 
turbinated  form. 

Cock,  k&k,  s.  The  male  to  the  hen  ;  the  male  of 
any  small  birds  ;  the  weathercock  that  shows  tlie  di. 
rection  of  the  wind ;  a  spout  to  let  out  water  or  any 
other  liquor  at  -will ;  the  notch  of  an  arrow ;  the  part 
of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes  with  the  flint ;  a  cock. 
boat,  a  small  boat ;  a  small  heap  of  hay  ;  the  form  of 
a  hat ;  the  style  of  a  dial ;  the  needle  of  a  balance  j 
Cock-a-hoop,  triumphant,  exulting. 

To  Cock,  kfik,  v.  a.  To  set  erect,  to  hold  bolt  up- 
right ;  to  set  up  the  hat  with  an  air  of  petulanc« ;  to 
moald  the  form  of  the  hat ;  to  fix  the  cock  of  a  gun 
for  a  discharge ;  to  raise  hay  in  small  heaps. 

To  Cock,  kok,  v.  n.  To  strut,  to  hold  up  the  head ; 
to  train  or  use  fighting  cocks. 

Cockade,  k6k-kad^,  s.  A  riband  worn  in  the 
hat. 

Cockatrice,  k&k'i-trlse,  s.  \i2.  A  serpent 
supposed  to  rise  from  a  cock's  egg. 

Cockboat,  kJk'bote,  S,  A  small  boat  belonging 
to  a  ship. 

CockbrotH,  k5k'br6<A,  s.  Broth  made  by  boil- 
ing a  co<-k. 

Cockcrowing,  k6k'kr6-!ng,  s.  The  time  at 
which  cocks  crow. 

To  Cocker,  kSk'k&r,  v.  a.  To  fondle,  to  indulge. 
Cocker,  k&k'kfir,  s.  98.     One  who  follows  the 

sport  of  cock  fighting. 

Cockerel,  kok'k&r-ll,  s.  555.     A  young  cock. 

Cocket,  kSk'klt,  s.  99.  A  seal  belonging  to  the 
king's  custom-house ;  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment 
delivered  by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house  to  mer- 
chants as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandise  is  entered. 

Cockfight,  kSk'flte,  s.     A  match  of  cocks. 

Cockhorse,  k5k'h6rse,  a.  On  horseback,  tri- 
umphant. 

Cockle,  kSkTcl,  s.  405.     A  small  sheii-fish. 

CoCKLESTAIRS,  kikld-stares,  s.  Winding  or 
spiral  stairs. 

Cockle,  kik'kl,  s.  A  weed  that  grows  in  com, 
corn-rose. 

To    Cockle,  kfik'kl,  v.    a.      To  contract  into 

wrinkles. 
Cockled,  kSkldd,  a.  359.  Shelled  or  turbinated. 
Cockloft,  kSk'lift,  s.    The  room  over  the  garret 
CoCKJIASTER,  k5k'mas-tiir,    s.      One  that  breeds 

game  cocks. 
Cockmatch,  kSk'mJtsh,  s.   Cockfight  for  a  prize. 
Cockney,  kSk'ne,  s.  270.    A  native  of  London ; 

any  effeminate,  low  citizen. 
Cockpit,  k&k'plt,  s.     The  area  where  cocks  fight ; 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war. 
Cock's-cojib,  kiks'kome,  s.    A  plant,  lousewort 
Cock's-HEAD,  k5ksTl^d,  s.      A  plant,  sainfoin. 
COCKSPUR,  kik'sp&r,    s.      Virginian  hawthorn.  A 

species  of  medlar. 
Cocksure,  k6k-sh56r',    a.      Confidently  certain. 
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S,   A  sea- fish. 


Cockswain,  k&k'sn,  s.     The  officer  that  has  the 

command  of  the  cock-boat     Corruptly   Coxn-Seo 

Boatrtcain. 
CocKWEE-D,  kSk'w^dd,   s.     A  plant,  dittauder  or 

pepperwort 
Cocoa,  k6'k6,  S.    A  species  of  palm-tree.  - 

CoctiLE,  k5k'til,   a.  140.      Made  by  baking.  * 

Coction,  k5k'sh&n,    s.     The  act  of  boiling. 
Cod,  k5d,  1 

Codfish,  kSd'fish,  \ ' 
Cod,  k6d,  s.    Any  case  or  husk  in  which  seeds  are 

lodged. 
To  Cod,  k6d,  v.  a.     To  enclose  in  a  cod. 
Code,  k6de,  s.      A  book  ;  a  book  of  the  civil  law. 
Codicil,  k6d'e-sil,  s.      An  appendage  to  a  wilL 
CoDILLE,  ko-dll',  S.  A  term  at  ombre  and  quadrille. 
To  CoDLE,  kid'dl,   v.  a.  405.     To  parboU. 

^1^  How  Dr  Johnson  could  be  guilty  of  so  gross  an 
oversight  as  to  spell  this  word  and  its  compounds  with 
one  d  IS  inconceivable.  By  the  general  rule  of  English 
pronunciation,  as  the  word  stands  here,  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  o  long,  the  first  syllable  rhyming 
with  go,  tio,  and  so.  False  and  absurd,  however,  as  this 
soelliMg  is,  the  veneration  I  have  for  Dr  Johnson's  au- 
thority forbids  me  to  alter  it  in  this  Dictionary,  though 
I  shall  never  follow  it  in  practice.  Perhaps  the  same  ve- 
neration induced  Mr  Sheridan  to  let  this  word  stand  as 
he  found  it  in  Johnson.  Dr  Kenrick  has  ventured  to 
insert  anotlier  d  in  the  verb  ;  but  in  the  substantive,  de- 
rived from  the  present  participle  Cod/in^,  lets  it  stand 
with  one  d.  Some  will  be  apt  to  think  that  when  d  ends 
a  syllable,  and  a  consonant  follows  the  rf,  which  begins 
another,  that  the  business  is  done,  and  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  vowel  is  sufficiently  secured  :  but  this  is  a 
mistake  ;  for  unless  we  previously  understand  the  sim. 
pie,  the  0  in  the  compound,  by  the  general  rule,  must  be 
long.  Now  the  first  principle  of  orthography  is,  that,  if 
possible,  the  letters  should  of  themselves  point  out  the 
sound  of  the  word,  without  the  necessity  of^ recurring  to 
etymology  to  find  out  the  soimd  of  the  letters  ;  and  that 
we  should  never  have  recourse  to  etymology,  but  where 
fixing  the  sound  would  unsettle  the  sense.  ThiisCoddling, 
a  kind  of  apple,  ought  to  be  written  with  double  d,  both 
because  it  determines  the  sound  of  the  o,  and  shows  its 
derivation  from  the  verb  to  Coddle.  And  Codling,  a  small 
cod  fish,  ought  to  have  but  one  d,  because  putting  two, 
in  order  to  fix  the  sound  of  o,  would  confound  it  wnth  an- 
other word.  To  write  Saddler,  therefore,  with  one  d,  as 
we  frequently  see  it  on  shops,  is  an  error  a^nstthe  first 
principles  of  spelling ;  as,  without  necessity,  it  obliges 
us  to  understand  the  derivation  of  the  word  before  we  are 
sure  of  its  sound.  The  word  Stahlhig  and  Stabler,  for 
stable-keeper  in  Scotland,  with  the  word  Fabled  in  Mil- 
ton, all  present  their  true  sound  to  the  eye  without  know- 
ing their  primitives ;  and  this  essential  rule  has  gene- 
rated the  double  consonant  in  the  participles  and  verbal 
nouns,  beginning,  regretted,  complotter,  &c.  But  this 
rule,  rational  and  useful  as  it  is,  is  a  thousand  times 
violated  by  an  affectation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages,  and  an  ignorant  prejudice  against  clusters  of 
consonants,  as  they  are  called.  Thus  couple,  trouble, 
double,  treble,  and  triple,  have  single  consonants,  be- 
cause their  originals  in  Latin  and  French  have  no  more, 
though  double  consonants  would  fix  the  sound  of  the 
preceding  vowels,  and  be  merely  double  to  tlie  eye. 


An  apple  generally  codled  j 
The  power  of 


Codling,  kSdllng,  s. 

a  small  codfish. 
Coefficacy,  ko-^f fe-kJ-S(i,  s. 

several  things  acting  together. 
CoEFFICIENCY,  k6-^f-lish'^n-s5,  S.    Co-operation, 

the  state  of  acting  together  to  some  single  end. 

Coefficient,   k6-^f-fish'dnt,  s.       That  which 

unites  its  action  with  the  action  of  another. — See 

Efface. 
Coemption,  ko-^m'sh&n,    s.  4- 1 2.     The  act  of 

buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  any  thing. 
Coenobites,  s^n'o-bltes,  s.   156.     An  order  of 

monks  who  had  all  things  in  common. 
Coequal,  kA-tJ'quil,  a.     Equal. 
CoEQUALiTY,  k6-i-quil'^-t^,  s.       Tiie  state  of 

being  equal. 
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To  Coerce,  ki-6rse',  v.  a.    To  restrain,  to  keep 

in  order  by  force. 
Coercible,   ko-^r's^-bl,   a.      Tliat  may  be  re- 

strained ;  tliat  ought  to  be  restrained. 
CoEKCION',  ko-^l-'shun,  s.    Penal  restraint,  check. 
Coercive,   ko-^r'siv,   a.      ITiat  which  has  the 

power  of  laying^  restraint  ;  that  wliich  lias  the  autlio- 

rity  of  restraining  by  punishment. 
CoESSENTiAL,  ko-es-seii'shM,  a.     Participating 

of  tl'.e  same  essence. 
COESSENTIALITY,  ko-fe-S^n-sh^-Jl'^-t^,  S.    Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  essence. — See  Efface. 
CoETANEOus,  ko-^-ta'ii^-fis,  a.    Of  the  same  age 

with  another. 
COETERVAL,    ki-^-ter'nil,    a.      Equally  eternal 

with  another. 
CoETERNALLY,  ko-^-t^r'nal-ld,  ad.     In  a  state 

of  equal  eternity  with  another. 
CoETERNiTY,  ko-^-tei-'iie-te,  s.   Having  existence 

from  eternity  equal  with  another  eternal  being. 
Coeval,  ko-e'vil,  a.   Of  the  same  age. 
Coeval,  ko-e'vS.l,  s.    A  contemporary. 
CoEVOUS,  ko-^vis,  a.      Of  the  same  age. 
To  Coexist,  ko-eg-zist',  v.  n.  4'78.   To  exist  at 

the  ■•ame  time. 
Coexistence,  ko-dg-zis't^nse,  s.     Existence  at 

the  same  time  «itli  another. 
Coexistent,  ko-eg-zls't^nt,  a.   Having  existence 

at  the  same  time  v\dth  another. 
To  CoEXTEN'D,  k6-6ks-t^nd',  v.  a.  4.77.    To  ex- 
tend to  the  same  space  or  duration  with  another. 
CoEXTENSiON,  ko-^k-steii'shiin,  s.    The  state  of 

extending  to  the  same  space  with  another. 
Coffee,  k6f' fe,  s.      The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree  ; 
a  drink  made  by  the  infusion  of  those  berries  in  hot 
water. 
Coffee-house,  kSPfe-house,  s.    A  house  where 

coffee  is  sold. 
Coffee -MAN,  kbPi'^-m^n,  s.  88.   One  that  keeps 

a  coffee-house. ' 
Coffee-pot,  k5f'f^-p6t,  s.     The  covered  pot  in 

which  coffee  is  boiled. 
Coffer,  k6f  fur,  s.      A  chest  generally  for  keeping 
money ;  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment  across   a 
dry  moat. 

tXS- 1  have  in  this  word  followed  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion, which  I  see  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
Eton,  Messrs  Perry,  Scott,  and  Buchanan ;  for  as  it 
stands  in  Mr  Sheridan  wth  the  o  longr,  though  not  ^vith- 
out  respectable  usage  on  its  side,  it  is  a  gross  irregular- 
ity, which  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  reduced  to  rule. 
To    Coffer,  kfiffiir,  v.  a.     To  treasure  up  in 

chests. 
Cofferer,   k&ffar-&r,    s.    555.      A    principal 
oflicer  of  his  Majesty's  court,  next  under  the  comp. 
troUer.  '^ 

Coffin,    kSPfin,    s.      The    chest  in    which  dead 
bodies  are  put  into  the  ground  ;  a  mould  of  paste  for 
a  pie  ;  Coffin  of  a  horse,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  tlie  foot 
above  the  coronet,  including  the  coffin-bone. 
To  Coffin,  kiPfiii,  v.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  coffin. 
To  Cog,  k&g,  t;.  a.     To  flatter,  to  wheedle  ;  to  ob- 
trude by  falsehood ;  To  cog  a  die,  to  secure  it,  so  as  to 
direct  its  fall. 
To  Cog,  k5g,  v.  n.     To  lie,  to  wheedle. 
Cog,  k5g,  s.    The  tooth  of  a  wheel,  by  which  it  acts 

upon  another  wheel. 
To  Cog,  k6g,  v.  a.   To  fix  cogs  in  a  wheel. 
Cogency,  ko/jen-se,  s.  Force,  strength. 
Cogent,    kt/j^nt,    a.       Forcible,    resistless,    con- 
vincing. 
Cogently,  ko'jdnt-l^,  ad.     With  resistless  force, 

forcibly. 
Cogger,  kig'ur,  s.     A  flatterer,  a  wheedler. 
CoGGLESTONf,  k5g'gl-st6iie,  s.    A  little  stone. 
Cogitable,  k?)d'je-ta-bl,  a.    405.     What  may 
be  the  subject  of  thought. 
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To  Cogitate,  k6d'j^-tate,  v.  n.  91.  To  think. 
Cogitation,  kfid-j^-ta'sh&n,   s.     Tiiought,  tiie 

act  of  thinking  j  purpose,  reflection  previous  to  action  j 

meditation. 
Cogitative,    k&d'j^ta-tlv,     a.       Ha>-ing    the 

power  of  thought ;  given  to  meditation. 
Cognation,  k6g-na'shun,  s.     Kindred,  relation, 

participation  of  the  same  nature. 
CoGNiSEE,   kog-ne-zii/,  or  kSn-^-z^e',  s.     He 

to  whom  a  fine  in  lauds  or  tenements  is  acknowledged. 

— See  Cognizance. 

CoGNisouR,  kSg-nd-zor',  or  k5n-d-z6r',  s.  314. 

Is  he  that  passeth  or  acknowledgeth  a  fine. 
COGNTTION,  k6g-nlsh'iin,  s.  Knowledge,  complete 

conviction. 
Cognitive,  kig'n^-tiv,  a.     Having  the  power  of 

knowing. 
Cognizable,  k6g'ne-za-bl,  or  k6n'^-za-bl,    a. 

405.    That  falls  under  judicial  notice  ;  proper  to  bo 

tried,  judged,  or  examined. 
Cognizance,  kog'tii^-zanse,  or  kSn'e-zanse,  s. 

Judicial  notice,  trial ;  a  badge,  by  wliich  any  one  is 

known. 

{j^  I  have  in  this  word  and  its  relatives  g^ven  the  fo- 
rensic pronunciation ;  but  cannot  help  observing,  that  it 
is  so  gross  a  departure  from  the  most  obvious  rules  of  the 
language,  that  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  the  gcnllemcn 
of  the  law  to  renounce  it,  and  reinstate  the  excludcc".  g 
in  its  undoubted  rights. —  See  Authority  and  C/<ff. 
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Cognominal,    k5g-n6m'^-nal,  a. 

same  name. 
CoGNOMiNATiON,    k&g-nSni-^-na'shui),   s.      A 

surname,  the  name  of  a  family ;  a  name  added  from 

any  accident  or  quality. 

CoGNOSCENCE,.k6g-n6s's5n8e,  s. 

CoGNOsciBLE,  k6g-n6s's^-bl,  a. 
known. 

To   Cohabit,  k6-hib1t,  v.  n. 
another  in  the  same  place ;  to  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife. 

Cohabita.VT,  ko-haiyd-tJnt,  S.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  same  plac«. 

Cohabitation,  ko-hib-^-ta'shun,  s.  The  state 
of  inhabiting  the  same  place  with  another ;  the  state 
of  living  together  as  married  persons. 

Coheir,  ko-are',  s.  One  of  several  among  whom 
an  inheritance  is  divided. 

Coheiress,  ko-a'rls,  s.  99.  A  woman  who  has 
an  equal  share  of  an  inheritance. 

To  Cohere,  ko-here',  v.  n.  To  stick  together  ; 
to  be  well  connected ;  to  suit,  to  fit ;  to  agree. 

Coherence,  ko-h^r^nse,  \ 

Coherency,  k6-he'r^n-s4  \  *' 
That  state  of  bodies  in  which  their  parts  are  joined 
together,  so  that  they  resist  separation ;  connex'on, 
dependency,  the  relation  of  parts  or  things  one  to  an- 
other ;  the  textiu-e  of  a  discourse ;  consistency  in 
reasoning,  or  relating. 

Coherent,  ko-he'rent,  a.  sticking  together ; 
suitable  to  something  else,  regularly  adopted;  con- 
sistent, not  contradictory. 

Cohesion,  ko-he'zhun,  s.    Tlie  act  of  sticking 

together  ;  the  state  of  union  ;  connexion,  depeailence. 

Cohesive,  k6-he's!v,   a.    158.  428.     That  has 

the  power  of  sticking  together. 
Cohesiveness,  ko-he'siv-n&,  ,9. 

being  cohesive. 
To    CoHiBiT,  kA-hlblt,  V.  a. 

hinder. 
To  CoHOBATE,  kc/h^-bate,  v.  a.  91,     To  pour 

the  distilled  liquor  upon  the  remaining  matter,  and 

distil  it  again. 
CoHOBATION,  ko-ho-ba'sbfin,  s.      A  returning  of 

any  distilled  liquor  again  upon  what  it  was  withdrawn 

from. 
Cohort,  ko'hort,   S.       A   troop  of  soldier;?,  con- 
taining about  five  hundred  foot ;  a  body  of  warriors. 
CoHORTATiON,  ko-hor-tiVshuii,  s.      Incitement 
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Corp,  kolf,  a.  344.  415.  The  head-dress  ;  a  cap. 
See  Quoif. 

CoiKF.D,  kSlft,  a.  359.   Wearing  a  coif. 

To  Coil,  koil,  v.  a.  To  gatlicr  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass. 

Coil,  koil,  s.  Tumult,  turmoil,  bustle  ;  a  rope 
M'ound  into  a  ring-. 

Coin,  koin,  s.    A  corner,  called  often  quoin. 

Coin,  k6in,  s.  Money  stamped  with  a  legal  im- 
pression ;  payment  of  any  kind. 

To  Coin,  koin,  v.  a.  To  mint  or  stamp  metals  for 
money  ;  to  forge  any  thing,  in  an  ill  sense. 

Coinage,  k5in'aje,  S.  91.  The  act  or  practice  of 
coining  money  ;  coin,  money ;  the  charges  of  coining 
money ;  forgery,  invention. 

To  Coincide,  k6-ln-slde',  v.  n.  To  fall  upon  the 
same  point ;  to  concur. 

Coincidence,  kA-in's^-d^nse,  s.  The  state  of 
several  bodies  or  lines  failing  upon  the  same  point  j 
concurrence,  tendency  of  things  to  the  fame  end. 

Coincident,  ko-ln'st^-d^nt,  a.  Falling  upon  the 
same  point ;  concurrent,  coftsistent,  equivalent 

CoiNDICATlON,  ko-ln-dti-ka'shun,  s.  Many  symp- 
toms betokening  the  same  cause. 

Coiner,  koln'&r,  S.  98.  A  maker  of  money,  a 
minter ;  a  counterfeiter  of  the  king's  stamp ;  an  in- 
ventor. 

To  CoJOIN,  kA-joln',  t;.  n.    To  join  with  another. 

CoiSTREL,  kois'tril,  s.   a  coward  hawk. 

CoiT,  koit,  S-  344.  415.  Any  thing  thro\vn  at  a 
certain  mark. — See  Quoit. 

Coition,  ko-lsh'un,  s.  Copulation,  the  act  of 
generation  ;  the  act  by  which  two  bodies  come  together. 

Coke,  koke,  S.  Fuel  made  by  burning  pit-coal 
under  earth,  and  quenching  the  cinders. 

Colander,  k511Jn-dir,  s.  165.  A  sieve  through 
which  a  mixture  is  poured,  and  which  retains  the 
thicker  parts. 

CoLATiON,  k6-la'sh&n,  s.  The  art  of  filtering  or 
straining. 

Colature,  kSl'J-tshure,  s.  461.  Tlie  art  of 
straining,  filtration  ;  the  matter  strained. 

Colbertine,  kol-b^r-tden',  s.  112.  A  kind  of 
lace  worn  by  women. 

Cold,  kold,  a.  Chill,  having  the  sense  of  cold ; 
having  cold  (Qualities,  not  volatile;  frigid,  without 
passion;  unaSecting,  unable  to  move  the  passions; 
reserved,  coy,  not  affectionate,  not  cordial ;  chaste ; 
not  welcome. 

Cold,  kold,  s.  Tl\e  cause  of  the  sensation  of  cold, 
the  privation  of  heat ;  the  sensation  of  cold,  chilness  ; 
a  disease  caused  by  cold,  the  obstruction  of  perspira- 
tioD. 

Coldly,  kildld,  ad.  Without  heat ;  without  con- 
cern, indifterently,  negligently. 

Coldness,  kold'nes,  s.  Want  of  heat,  unconcern; 
frigidity  of  temper;  cojrness, want  of  kindness;  chastity. 

Cole,  kole,  ?  „    ,.  uu 

Colewort,  kAle'w&rt,  165.  \  *"  ^»'''"«'^- 
CoLICK,  killk,  s.     It  strictly  is  a  disorder  of  the 

colon ;  but  loosely,  any  disorder  of  the  stomach  or 

bowels  that  is  attended  with  pain. 
CoLiCK,  killk,  a.    Affecting  the  bowels. 
To  Collapse,  k&l-laps',  v.  n.  To  close  so  as  that 

one  side  touches  the  other  ;  to  fall  together. 
CoLLAPSiON,  k(!>l-li\p'shiin,  s.  The  state  of  vessels 
closed  ;  the  act  of  closintr  or  collapsing. 

Collar,  kSl'lur,  s.  418.  88.   A  ring  of  metal  put 

round  the  neck  ;  theharness  fastened  about  the  horse's 
neck  ;  To  slip  the  collar,  to  disentangle  himself  from 
any  engagement  or  difhculty ;  A  collar  of  brawn,  is  the 
quantity  bound  up  in  one  parcel. 

Collar-bone,  kol'l&r-bone,  «.  Tlie  clavicle,  the 
bones  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

To  Collar,  kil'lur,  v.  n.  To  seize  by  the  collar, 
to  take  by  the  throat';  To  collar  beef  or  other  meat,  to 
roll  it  up  and  bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a  string  or 
collar. 
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To  Collate,  kil-late',  v.  a.  To  compare  one 
thing  of  the  same  kind  with  another ;  to  collate  books, 
to  examine  if  nothing  be  wanting ;  to  place  in  an  ec- 
clesiastical benefice. 

Collateral,  k61-h\t't^r-Sl,  a.  Side  to  side ; 
running  parallel ;  diffused  on  either  side  ;  those  that 
stand  in  equal  relation  to  some  ancestor ;  not  direct, 
"  not  immediate  ;  concurrent. 

Collaterally,   k61.1at't6r-il-ld,  ad.    Side  by 

side ;  indirectly ;  in  collateral  relation. 
Collation,  kSLla'shiin,  s.  Tiie  act  of  conferring 

or  bestowing,  gift  ;  comparison  of  one  thing  of  the 
same  kind  with  another ;  in  law,  coUation.is  the  be 
stowing  of  a  benefice  ;  a  repast. 
Collatitious,  kftl-li-dsh'us,   a.     Done  by  the 

contribution  of  many. 
Collator,  k61-la't&r,  s.  166.   One  that  compares 
copies,  or  manuscripts ;  one  who  presents  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice. 
To  CoLLAUD,  k51-lJwd',  V.  a.  To  join  in  praisinj. 
Colleague,  kSl'ledg,  s.  492.  A  partner  in  office 

or  employment. 
To  Colleague,  k&l-ledg',  v.  a.  To  unite  \vith. 
To  Collect,  k6I-l§kt',  v.  a.   To  gather  together  ; 
to  draw  many  units  into  one  sum  ;  to  gain  from  obser- 
vation ;  to  infer  from  premises  ;  To  collect  himself,  to 
recover  from  surprise. 

gr^"  I"  scarcely  any  part  of  the  language  does  the  in- 
fluence of  accent  on  the  sound  of  the  vowels  appear  more 
perceptibly  than  in  the  prepositional  syllables,  Col,  Cow, 
Con,  and  Cor.  When  the  accent  is  on  these  syllables,  in 
college,  commi.<:sni-y,  conclave,  corrigible,  &c.  &c.  the  o  has 
distinctly  its  short  sound.  The  same  may  be  ohser\ed of 
this  0,  when  the  principal  accent  is  on  the  third  syllable, 
and  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first,  523  ;  as  in  colon, 
nade,  commendation,  condescension,  correspondent ;  &c. 
&c.  for  in  this  case  there  is  a  secondary  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  which  preserves  the  o  in  its  true  sound,  522  ;  but 
when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  tliis  vowel 
slides  into  a  sound  like  short  u,  and  the  words  To  colled. 
To  commit.  To  convince.  To  corrupt,  &c-  &c.  arc  heard  as 
if  written  cuUect,  cummit,  cunvince,  currupt,  &c.  &c.  It 
is  true,  that  when  these  words  are  pronounced  alone 
with  deliberation,  energy,  and  precision,  the  o  in  the 
first  syllable  preserves  nearly  its  true  sound ;  but  this 
seems  to  slide  insensibly  into  short  u  the  moment  we 
imite  these  words  with  others,  and  pronounce  them  with- 
out premeditation.  The  deliberate  and  solemn  sound  is 
that  which  I  have  given  in  this  Dictionary  :  nor  have  I 
made  any  difference  between  words  where  the  accent  is 
on  the  second  syllable  ;  and  why  Mr  Sheridan,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him,  should  in  combust,  commute, 
complete.  Sec.  &c.  give  the  sound  of  short  o  in  from  ;  and 
in  command,  commit,commence,  &c.&c.  give  the  same  let- 
ter  the  short  so\ind  of  u  in  drum,  I  cannot  conceive  ;  they 
are  all  susceptible  of  this  sound  or  none,  and  therefore 
should  all  be  marked  alike.  If  custom  be  pleiided  for 
this  distinction,  it  may  be  observed  that  this  plea  is  the 
best  in  the  world  when  it  is  evident,  and  the  worst  when 
obscure.  No  such  custom  ever  fell  under  my  observa- 
tion ;  I  have  always  heard  the  first  syllable  of  compare 
and  compel,  of  commence  and  compose,  pronounced  alike, 
and  have  therefore  made  no  distinction  between  them  in 
this  Dietionarv.  I  have  given  them  all  the  sound  of  the 
o  in  comma  ;  though  I  am  sensible  that,  in  coIlfMjuial  pro- 
nunciation, they  all  approach  nearer  to  tlie  short  u,  and 
are  similiar  to  the  same  syllables  in  comfort,  combat.  Sec. 
And  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  without  an 
exception,  "  that  o  in  an  initial  syllable,  immediately  be. 
fore  the  accent,  and  succeeded  by  two  uncombinable  con. 
sonants,  may.infamiliarconversation,  be  pronounced  like 
the  same  letter  in  come,  done,  &c." 

Collect,  kSl'l^kt,  s.  492.    Any  short  prayer. 

CoLLECTANEOUS,  kol-lek-ta'ne-fis,  a.  Gathered 
together. 

Collectible,  kol-lek'te-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  premises. 

Collection,  kol-lek'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  gather- 
ing together  ;  the  things  gathered  together ;  a  consec 
tary,  deduced  from  premises. 

Collectitious,  k&l-lek-tlsh'&S,  a.     Gathered  to. 

gether. 
Collective,  kol-lek'tiv,   a.      Gathered  into  one 

mass,  accumulative ;  employed  in  deducing  consequent 
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ees ;  a  collective  noun  expresses  a  multitude,  though 

itself  be  singrular,  as,  a  company. 
Collectively,  kSI-l^k'tiv-le,  ad.    In  a  general 

mass,  in  a  body,  not  siimly. 
Collector,  kol-Mk'tur,  s.  166.     A  gatherer  j  a 

tax-gatherer. 
Collegatary,  k61-leg'J-ti-r^,  s.      A  person  to 

whom  is  left  a  legacy  in  common  with  one  or  more. 
College,    kol'l^dje,    S.    91.        A  community;    a 

society  of  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  religion  ;  the 

house  in  which  the  collegians  reside. — See  'lo  Collect. 

CoLLEGiAL,  kol-le'je-al,  a.     Relating  to  a  college. 

Collegian,  k61-le'je-iln,  s.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
college. 

Collegiate,  k61-le'je-ate,  a.  91.  Containing  a 
college,  instituted  after  the  manner  of  a  college;  a 
collegiate  church,  was  such  as  was  built  at  a  distance 
from  the  cathedral,  wherein  a  number  of  presbyters 
lived  together. 

Collegiate,  k61-le'je-ate,  s.  A  member  of  a  col- 
lege, an  university  man. 

Collet,  kol'lU,  s.  99.  Something  that  went  about 
the  neck  ;  that  part  of  a  ring  in  which  the  stone  is  set. 

To  Collide,  kol-llde',  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  dash,  to 
knock  together. 

Collier,  kSl'yur,  s.  1 1 3.  A  digger  of  coals  ;  a 
dealer  in  coals  ;  a  ship  that  carries  coals. 

Colliery,  kol'yur-e,  s.  113.  The  place  where 
coals  are  dug  ;  the  coal  trade. 

CoLLIFLOWER,  k6Iie-tiou-ur,  S.  A  kind  of  cab- 
bage. 

Colligation,  kol-le-ga'shan,  s.  -A  binding  to- 
gether. 

Collimation,  k61-le-ma'shuii,  s.     Aim. 

Collineation,  k51Jin-e-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
aiming. 

Colliqcable,  kol-lik'wi-bl,  a.    Easily  dissolved. 

Colliquament,  kol-lik'wa-ment,  s.  The  sub- 
stance to  which  any  thing  is  reduced  by  being  melted- 

ColliqUANT,  kSl'le-kw^nt,  s.  That  which  has- 
the  power  of  melting. 

To  Colliquate,  kolle-kwate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
melt,  to  dissolve. 

COLLIQUATION,  kol-le-kwa'shull ,  .9.  The  act  of 
melting ;  a  lax  or  diluted  state  of  the  (luids  in  animal 
bodies. 

Colliquative,  kol-llk'w^-tlv,  a.  Melting,  dis- 
solvent. 

CoLLiQUEFACTiON,  k61-lik-wd-fik'sh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  melting  together. 

Collision,  k61-lizh'uri,  s.  The  act  of  striking 
two  bodies  together ;  the  state  of  being  struck  together ; 
a  clash. 

To  Collocate,  k6I'16-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  place, 

to  station. 

Collocation,  kSl-lo-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

placing ;  the  state  of  being  placed. 
Collocution,    k61-16-ku'shun,    s.      Conference, 
Conversation. 

2o  Collogue,  k6L16g',  v.  n.  337.    To  wheedle, 

to  flatter. 

COLLOP,  kSlltip,  s.  166.  A  small  slice  of  meat ; 
a  piece  of  an  animal. 

Colloquial,  k61-16'k\ve-ul,  a.  Relating  to  con- 
versation or  talking. 

Colloquy,  k51'16-k\vd,  S.  Conference,  conversa- 
tion, talk. 

Colluctancy,  kol-luk'tin-se,  s.  Opposition  of 
nature. 

CoLLUCTATION,  k6!-luk-ta'shun,  s.  Contest,  con- 
trariety, opposition. 

To  Collude,  kol-liide',  v,  n.  To  conspire  in  a 
fraud. 

Collusion,  k6I-lu'zh&n,  s.  A  deceitful  agreement 
or  compact  between  two  or  more. 

Collusive,  k61-lu'siv,  a.  138.  428.  Fraudulent- 
ly concerted. 
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CoLLUSIVELY,    kol-li'slv-le,    ad.        In  a  manner 

fraudulently  concerted. 
COLLUSORY,  koI-lu'sCir-e,  a.  357.     Carrying  on  a 

fraud  by  secret  concert. 
Colly,  kolle,  s.     The  smut  of  coal. 
CoLLYRlUM,  k61-lii''ie-um,  s.  113.     Anointment 

for  the  eyes. 
CoLMAR,  koi'mir,  s.      A  sort  of  pear. 
Colon,   kMSn,  s.       A   point   [:]  used  to  mark  a 

pause  greater  than  that  of  a  comma,  and  less  than  that 

of  a  period ;  the  greatest  and  widest  of  all  the  intes- 
tines. 
Colonel,  k&r'n^l,  s.      The  chief  commander  of  a 

regiment. 

1x5"  This  w^ord  is  among  those  srosa  irregularities 

which  must  be  given  up  as  incorrigible. 
Colonelship,   kur'nel-ship,  s.      The  office   or 

character  of  a  colonel. 

To  Colonise,  k61'6-riize,  v.  a.     To  plant  with 

inhabitants. 
Colonnade,   k61-16-nade',  s.     A  peristyle  of  a 

circular  figure,  or  a  series  of  columns  disposed  in  a  cir. 

cle  ;  any  series  or  range  of  pillars. — See  To  Collect. 
Colony,  k61'6-ne,  S.    A  body  of  people  drawn  from 

the  mother-eountry  to  inhabit  some  distant  place  ;  the 

country  planted,  a  plantation. 
Colophony,  ko-ldPo-ne,  s.     Resin. 
Coloquinteda,  kol-lo-kwin'te-da,  s.    The  fruit 

of  a  plant  of  the  same  name,  called  bitter  apple.     It  is 

a  violent  purgative. 
COLORATE,  k(M'6-rate,  a.  91.      Coloured,  dyed. 
Coloration,  k51-6-ra'shun,  s.    The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  colouring ;  the  state  of  being  coloured. 
CoLORlFiCK,  k61-16-rlfik,  a.    That  has  the  power 

of  producing  colours. 

Colosse,  k6-16s',    .     \ 
Colossus,  k6-16s'sas,  | 

A  statue  of  enormous  magnitude. 

CoLOSSEAN,  kol-lSs-setln,  a.  Giantlike.  See 
European. 

Colour,  kullur,  S.  165.  314.  The  appearance  of 
bodies  to  the  eye,  hue,  dye  ;  the  appearance  of  blood 
in  the  face ;  the  tint  of  the  painter ;  the  representation 
of  any  thing  superficially  examined;  palliation;  ap- 
pearance, false  show  j  in  the  plural,  a  standard,  an  en- 
sign of  war. 

To  Colour,  kul'lur,  v.  a.  To  mark  with  some 
hue  or  dye  ;  to  palliate,  to  excuse ;  to  make  plausible. 

Colourable,   kul'lur-a-bl,  a.  405.     Specious, 

plausible. 
Colouraely,    k&11ur-4-bIe,     ad.         Speciously, 

plausibly. 
Coloured,  kul'l&rd,  part.   a.   359.     Streaked, 

diversified  with  hues. 

Colouring,  kul'lur-ing,  s.  410.    The  part  of  the 

painter's  art  which  teaches  to  lay  on  his  colours. 
CoLOURIST,  kullur-ist,  .9.      A  painter  who  excels 
in  giving  the  proper  colours  to  his  designs. 

Colourless,    kal'Iar-l^s,   a.     Without  colour, 

transparent 
Colt,   kolt,   a.      A   young  horse ;   a  young  foolish 

fellow. 
To  Colt,  kolt,  v.  a.      To  befool.      Obsolete. 
CoLTS-FOOT,  kolts'lut,  S.        \  plant. 

Colts-tooth,  ko\ts,-\.hoth' ,  s.  An  imperfect  tooth 
in  young  horses  ;  a  love  of  youthful  pleasure. 

Colter,  kol'tiir,  s.      The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough. 

Coltish,  kolc'Ish,  a.     Wanton. 

Colujibary,  ko-lQm'bS-re,  s,  A  dove-cote, 
pigeon,  house. 

Columbine,  k61'um-bine,  s.  148.  A  plant  with 
leaves  like  the  meadow-rue;  the  na'ue  of  a  female 
character  in  a  pantomime. 

Column,  kWlam,  s.  411.  a  round  piUar;  any 
body  pressing  vertically  upon  its  base  ;  a  long  file  or 
row  ot  troops  ;  half  a  page,  ivhen  divid<>d  into  two 
eq.ual  parts  by  a  line  passing  tlu-ough  the  middle. 
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Columnar,  kA  l&m'nir,  \ 

Coi.ujfNAUiAN,  kai-im-na'ri-Jn,  i 
Formed  in  rnUimns. 

COLURES,  ko-Uirz',  s.  Two  great  circles  supposed 
to  pass  tliroueh  tho  polps  of  the  world. 

Coma,  ko'nia,  s.  91.  A  lethargy. 

COMATE,  kA-mate',  s.   Companion. 

Comatose,  k6m-i-t6se',  a.  Lethargic.  —See  Ap- 
pendix. 

CoJIB,  kome,  S.  317.  An  instrument  to  separate 
and  adjust  the  hair ;  the  top  or  rrest  of  a  cock  ;  the 
cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge  their  honey. 

To  Comb,  k6me,  v.  a.  To  divide  and  adjust  the 
hair;  to  lay  any  thing  consisting  of  filaments  smooth, 
as  to  comb  wool. 

Comb-brush,  kAme'br&sh,  s.  A  brush  to  clean 
combs. 

Comb-maker,  kAme'ma-k&r,  s.  One  whose  trade 
is  to  make  combs. 

To  Combat,  kum'bJt,  v.  n.  165.     To  fight 

To  Combat,  k&m'bJt,  r.  a.  To  oppose.  See 
To  Collect. 

Combat,  k&m'bit,  s.  18.    Contest,  battle,  duel. 

Combatant,  kimlia-tSnt,  s.  He  that  fights 
with  another,  antagonist ;  a  champion. 

Comber,  ko'mir,  s.  He  whose  trade  is  to  disen- 
tangle wool,  and  lay  it  smooth  for  the  spinner. 

CoMBiNABLE,  kom-bi'nA-bl,  a.  Ihat  may  be 
joined  together ;  consistent 

COMBINATE,  komla^-nate,  a.  91.  Betrothed,  pro- 
mised. 

Combination,  k5m-b^-na'sliun,   s.    Union  for 

some  certain  purpose,  association,  Icaeue  ;  imion  of 
bodies,  commixture,  conjunction  ;.  copiilation  of  ideas. 

2Vj  Combine,  kftm-blne',  v4P-  To  join  together ; 
to  link  in  imion  ;  to  agree,  to  .iccord  ;  to  join  together, 
opposed  to  Analyze. 

To  Combine,  k5m-blne',  v.  n.  To  coalesce,  to 
unite  with  each  other ;  to  unite  in  friendship  or  de- 
sign, often  in  a  bad  sense. 

Combless,  kom'les,  a.   Wanting  a  comb  or  crest 

Combust,  k6m-bust',  a.  A  planet  not  above  eight 
degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun,  is  said  to  be  Combust 
See  To  Collect 

Combustible,  kSm-b&st'te-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of 
fire. 

Combustibleness,  k5m-b&s't^bl-n^s,  s.  Apt- 
ness to  take  fire. 

Combustion,  kSm-bfis'tshfin,  s.  291.  Conflagra- 
tion- burning,  consumption  by  fire ;  tumult,  hurry, 
hubbub. 

To  Come,  k&m,  v.  a.  To  remove  from  a  distant 
to  a  nearer  place,  opposed  to  Go  ;  to  draw  near,  to  ad- 
vance towards ;  to  move  in  any  manner  towards  an- 
other ;  to  attain  any  condition ;  to  happen,  to  fall 
out ;  To  come  about,  to  come  to  pass,  to  fall  out,  to 
change,  to  come  round  ;  To  come  again,  to  return ;  To 
come  at,  to  reach,  to  obtain,  to  gain  ;  To  come  by,  to 
obtain,  to  gain,  to  require ;  To  come  in,  to  enter,  to 
comply,  to  yield,  to  become  modish  ;  To  come  in  for, 
to  be  early  enough  to  obtain;  To  come  in,  to  join 
with,  to  bring  help;  to  comply  with,  to  agree  to  ;  To 

_  come  near,  to  approach  in  excellence ;  To  come  of,  to 
proceed,  as  a  descendant  from  ancestors  ;  to  proceed, 
as  etfects  from  their  causes  ;  To  come  off,  to  deviate, 
to  depart  from  a  rule,  to  escape ;  to  come  off  from,  to 
leave,  to  forbear;  To  come  on,  to  advance,  to  make 
progress ;  to  advance  to  combat ;  to  thrive,  to  grow- 
big  i  To  come  over,  to  repeat  an  act ;  to  revolt ;  To 
come  out,  to  be  made  publick,  to  appear  upon  trial,  to 
be  discovered  ;  To  come  out  with,  to  give  vent  to  ;  To 
come  to,  to  consent  or  yield ;  to  amount  to ;  To  come 
to  himself,  to  recover  his  senses ;  To  come  to  pass,  to 
be  effected,  to  fall  out ;  To  come  up,  to  grow  out  of  the 
ground  ;  to  make  appearance  ;  to  come  into  use  ,-  To 
come  up  to,  to  amount  to,  to  rise  to ;  To  come  up 
with,  to  overtake  ;  To  come  upon,  to  invade,  to  at- 
tack ;  To  come,  in  futurity. 

C]o>ie,  kum,  int.     Bo  quick,  make  no  delay. 

Come,  kum.      a  particle  of  reconciliation. 
"  Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  doubt."— Pout. 
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Comedian,  kA-mM^-an,  s.  29.3.  37G.  A  player 
or  actor  of  comick  parts ;  a  player  in  general,  an  ac- 
tress or  actor. 

Comedy,  kAm'mi^-d^,  s.  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  lighter  faults  of  mankind. 

Comeliness,    kum'l^-n&,  s.      Grace,    beauty, 

dignity. 
Comely,  kumle,  a.  165.      Graceful,  decent. 
Comer,  k&m'm&r, .«.  98.     One  that  comes. 
Comet,  k&mlt,  S.  99.      a  heavenly  body   in   tlie 

planetary  region  appearing  suddenly,  and  again  dis- 
appearing. 
CoMETARY,  kAm'm^-t.^r-^,  512.  > 
Cometick,  ko-md'tlk,  509.  I  "' 

Relating  to  a  comet 
Comfit,  kfim'flt,  s.  165.     A  kind  of  sweetmeat 
COMFITURE,  k&m'f'e-tsliure,  S.  4-61.     Sweetmeat 
To  Comfort,  kfim'furt,  i;.  a.  165.  To  strength- 

en,  to  enliven,  to  invigorate  ;  to  console,  to  strength. 

en  the  mind  under  calamity. 
Comfort,  k&m'f&rt,  S.    98.    Support,   assistance  ; 

countenance  ;  consolati.m,  support  tnider  calamity  ; 

that  which  gives  consolation  or  support. — See  To  Col. 

led. 
CoJIFORTABLE,  k&m'f&F-tJ-bl,  (7.    Receiving  com. 

fort,  susceptible  of  comfort,  dispensing  comfort. 

Comfortably,  k6m'far-ti-ble,  ad.  With  comfort, 

without  despair. 
Comforter,  kftm'ffir-t&r,  s.  One  that  administers 
consolation  in  misfortunes  ;  the  title  of  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  parailete. 

Comfortless,  kum'furt-l^s,  a.  Without  comfort. 
Comical,  kom'm^-kal,  a.     Raising  mirth,  merry, 

diverting ;  relating  to  comedy,  befitting  comedy. 
Comically',  k6m'me-kal-le,  ml.  in  such  a  man. 

ner  as  raises  mirth  ;  in  a  manner  befitting  comedy. 
CoJUCALNESS,   k6m'me-kSl-neS,  s.      The  quality 

of  being  comical. 
Comick,  kSm'mik,  a.    Relating  to  comedy  ;  raising 

mirth. 

Coming,  kftm'mlng,  s.  410.  Tiie  act  of  coming, 

approach  ;  state  of  being  come,  arrival. 
CoMING-IN,  ktim-milig-in',  s.    Revenue,  income. 
COJUNG,  k&m'ming,  a.     Forward,  ready  to  come  ; 

future,  to  come. 
COJIING,  k&m'mlng,  part.  a.    Moving   from  some 

other  to  this  place  ;  ready  to  come. 
Comitial,  ko-mish'iil,  a.    Relating  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people. 
Comity',  k5m'e-t^,  s.  Courtesy,  civility. 
CoMJIA,  kom'mi,  s.  92.   The  point  which  denotes 

tlie  distinction  of  clauses,  marked  thus  [,]. 
To  CoMJiAND,  kom-mand',  v.  a.  79.  To  govern, 
to  give  orders  to ;  to  order,  to  direct  to  be  done ;  to 
o^  erlook ;  to  have  so  subject  as  that  it  may  be  seen. 
To  Command,  k6m-mdnd',  v.  n.    To  have  the 

supreme  authority. 
Command,  k5m-mdnd',  S.  79.    Tlie  right  of  com- 
manding, power,  supreme  autliority ;  cogent  authori- 
ty, despotism  ;  the  act  of  commanding,  order. — See  T 
Collect. 

Jf^  The  propensity  of  the  unaccented  o  to  fall  into  the 
sound  of  short  u  is  nowhere  more  perceptible  than  in 
the  syllables  of  words  beginning  with  col,  com,  con,  or 
cor,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable.  Thus  the 
0  in  to  collect  and  college  ;  in  commend  and  comment ; 
in  conjiect  and  consul ;  in  correct  and  corner,  cannot  bo 
considered  as  exactly  the  same  in  all :  the  o  in  the  first 
word  of  each  of  tliese  pairs  has  certainly  a  different 
sound  from  the  same  letj^r  in  the  second ;  and  if  we  ap- 
preciate this  sound,  we  shall  find  it  coincide  with  that 
wliich  is  the  most  nearly  related  to  it,  namely  the  short 
n.'l  have  not,  however,  ventured  to  substitute  this  le :  not 
that  I  think  it  incompatible  with  the  most  correct  and 
solemn  pronunciati(ni,  but  because  where  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  reducing  letters  to  their  radical  sound  without 
hurting  the  ear,  this  radical  sound  ought  to  be  the  model ; 
and  the  greater  or  less  departure  from  it,  left  to  the  so- 
lemnity or  familiarity  of  the  occasion.  'I'o  foreigners, 
however,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  tiuit  it 
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would  he  always  better  for  them  to  adopt  the  u  instead  of 
V  ;  tliis  will  secure  them  from  the  smallest  impropriety  ; 
lor  only  natives  can  seize  such  nice  distinctions  as  some- 
times divide  even  judges  themselves.  Mr  Sheridan  was 
eertainl  V  of  opinion  that  this  unaccented  o  might  be  pro- 
nounced like  u,  as  he  has  so  marked  it  in  command, com- 
mence, commission,  and  commend  ;  though  not  in  com. 
mender;  and  in  cfl)«/jare,though  not  in  comparative;  bnt 
in  almost  every  other  word  where  this  o  occurs,  he  has 
given  it  the  sound  it  has  in  constant.  Mr  Scott  has  ex- 
actly followed  Mr  Sheridan  in  these  words,  and  Dr  Ken- 
rick  ha^  uniformly  marked  them  all  with  the  short  sound 
of  0.  Why  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Scott  should  make  any 
diiference  in  the  first  syllables  of  these  words,  where  the 
letters  and  accents  are  exactly  the  same,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive :  these  syllables  may  be  called  a  species ;  and,  if 
the  occasion  were  not  too  trifling  for  such  a  comparison, 
it  might  be  observed,  that  as  nature  varies  in  individuals, 
but  is  uniform  in  the  species,  so  custom  is  sometimes 
varied  in  accented  syllables,  which  are  definitely  and  , 
strongly  marked,  but  commonly  more  regular  in  unac.  : 
cented  syllables,  by  being  left,  as  it  were,  to  the  common 
operation  of  the  organs  of  pronunciation. ^^e  the  words  ; 
Collect  and  Doinestick.  I 

CoM.MANDER,  kSm-man  d&f,  s.     He  that  has  the  ! 
supreme  authority,  a  chief;  a  paving  beetle,  or  a  very 
great  wooden  mallet.  j 

CoM.MAN'DERY,  kom-man'dJir-re,  s.     A  body  of  i 

the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the  same  nation. 
Commandment,  kom-mand'm^nt,  s.     Mandate, 
command,  order,  precept ;  authority,  power  ;  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue  given  by 
God  to  Moses. 
CoMMANDRESs,   k5m-m5n'dres,   s.     A  woman 

vested  with  supreme  authority. 
Co.MMATERIAL,  kSlll-mi-tl'rd-il,  a.     Consisting 

of  the  same  matter  with  another. 
Co.MMATERIALITY,  k6m-ma-t^-re-M'^t4  S.  Re- 
semblance to  something  in  its  matter. 
Co.MMEMORABLE,    kom-mem'mo-ra-bl,    a.       De- 
serving to  be  mentioned  with  honour. 
To  Commemorate,  k6m-m5m'm6-rate,  f.  a.  91. 

To  preserve  the  memory  by  some  publick  act 
Com.memoratiox,  k6m-mem-m6_ra'shun,  s.  Au 

act  of  publick  celebration. 
CoMME.MORATiVE,  k5m-mem'm6.r5-tiv,  a.  157. 

Tending  to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  tiling. 
To  Co.MMENCE,  kom-m^nse',  v.  n.    To  begin,  to 
make  beginning ;  to  take  a  new  character. — See  To 
Collect. 
To  CoMJiENCE,  koir.-m^nse',  v.  a.  To  begin,  to 

make  a  beginning  of,  as,  to  commence  a  suit. 
COMMENCE.MENT,    kotTl-m^nse'lTlent,   S.      Begin- 
ning, date  ;  the  time  when  degrees  are  taken  in  a  uni- 
versity. 
To  Commend,  k5m-mend',  v.  a.   To  represent  as 
worthy  of  notice,  to  recommend;   to  mention  with 
approbation  ;  to  recommend  to  remembrance. 
/-,  (  kSm'm^n-da-bl,  1 

Commendable,   {  kSm-m^n'di-bi;  }  "' 

Laudable,  worthy  of  praise. 

5X5"  This  word,  like  Acceptable,  has,  since  Johnson 
wrote  his  Dictionary,  shifted  its  accent  from  the  second 
t;>  the  first  syllable.  "The  sound  of  the  language  certainly 
suffers  by  these  transitions  of  accent.  However,  when 
liKtom  has  once  decided,  we  may  complain,  but  must 
t-till  acquiesce.  The  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word  is  grown  vulgar,  and  there  needs  no  other  reason 
fur  banisliing  it  from  pf)Iite  pronunciation. 
Commendably,  koni'men-di-bl(i,  ad.  Laudably, 

in  a  manner  worthy  of  commendation. 
CoMMENDAil,     kom-m^n'dam,  S.        A    benefice, 

which,  being  void,  is  commended  to  the  charge  of  some 

sufficient  clerk  to  be  supplied  until  it  be  provided  with 

a  pastor. 
>siMEND.\TARY,  k6m-inen'da-ti-r<^,    s.    512. 

One  who  liolds  a  living  in  commendam. 
'Co.MMENDATiON,  k5ni-nien-da'sh&n,  s.   Recom 

inendation,  favourable  representation  ;  praise,  declara- 

tion  of  esteem. — See  To  Collect. 

Commendatory,  k5m-men'di-t&r-re,  a.   512. 

Favourably  representative  ;  containing  praic. 
CoJIMENDER,  k6m-rr.ell'd?ir,  S.    Praiior. 
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CoMJiENSALiTY,  k6m-men-sal'e-t(i,  s.    Fellow. 

ship  of  table. 
CoMMENSURABiLiTY,  k5m-in^n-shLi-ri-b{l'e-t<^, 

s.     Capacity  of  being  compared  with  another  as  to  the 

measure,  or  of  being  measured  by  another. 
Commensurable,  kom-m^n'shu-ri-bl,  a.  452. 

Reducible  to  'some  common  measure,  as  a  yard  and 

foot  are  measured  by  an  inch. 
Commensurableness,  k6m-mln'sliu-rc\-bl-n&, 

s.  Commensurability,  proportion. 
To  Commensurate,  kftm-men'shJi-rate,  r.  a. 

91.  To  reduce  to  some  common  measure. 
Co.MJiENSURATE,  kom-men'shu-ratc,  a.91.  Rcdu. 

cible  to  some  common  measure  ;  equal,  proportionable 

to  each  other. 
CoMMENSURATELY,   k6m-in^n'.shii-rate-l^,    ad. 

With  the  capacity  of  measiu^ng,  or  being  measured  by 

some  other  thing. 
CoMMENSURATiON,    k5m-men-shu-ra'sh&n,     s. 

Redifetion  of  some  tilings  to  some  common  measiu'e. 
To  Comment,  kom'm^nt,  v.  n.    To  annotate,  to 

write  notes,  to  expound. 
Comment,  kom'nieilt,  S.  498.    Annotations  on  an 

autlior,  notes,  exposition. 
CoiIMEN"rARY,  kom'm^ri-tiUr^,  *.    An  exposition, 

annotation,  remark  ;   a  memoir ;   narrative  in  fami. 

liar  manner. 
Commentator,  kSm-m^n-ta't&r,  s.  521.  Expo. 

sitor,  annotator. 
Commenter,  kSm-m^n'tur,  s.    An  explainer,  an 

annotator. 
CoJCMENTmous,  kSm-m^n-tJsh'us,  a.  Invented, 

imaginary. 
Commerce,  kSm'ni^rse,  s.  Excliange  of  one  thing 

for  another,  trade,  traffick.  ^  « 

To  CoJDIERCE,  k5m-m^Jge',  v.  n.    To  hold  inter- 
course. 

JX5-  Milton  lias,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  t^ia 
verb  according  to  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  Hnd 
verbs  of  the  same  form,  492. 

"  And  looks  commercing  with  the  skieft. 
Thy  wrapt  soul  Kilting  in  thy  eyes."     Petueroso. 
But  this  verb,  like  To  Comment,  wtmid,  in  prose,  require 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  in  the  noun.    Though 
Akenside  has  taken  the  same  liberty  with  this  word  as 
Milton  had  done  with  that — 

" the  sober  zeal 


Commercial,  kom-m^l-'shil,  a.  Relating  to  com- 
merce or  trafiick. 

CoMMERE,  k6m-mare',  s.  French.  A  com  ntn 
mother.     Not  used. 

To  Commigrate,  kom'm^-grate,  r.  n.  To  re- 
move by  consent,  from  one  country  to  another. 

CoMJiiGRATio.v,  k6m-ine-gra'shun,  s.  A  remo- 
val of  a  people  from  one  country  to  another. 

CoMMiNATiON,  kfim-iTie-na'shun,  S.  A  threat,  a 
denunciation  of  punishment;  tlie  recital  of  God's 
threatenings  on  stated  days. 

CoMMiNATORY,  k5m-mln'nl-t&r-?,  a.  512.  De- 
nunciatorj',  threatening. 

To  Commingle,  kim-mlng'gl,  i'.  a.  To  mix  in. 
to  one  mass ;  to  mix,  blend. 

To  Commingle,  k6m-mln'gl,  v.  n.  To  unite  with 
another  thing. 

Cojiminuible,  kStn-mil/u-e-bl,  a.  Frangible, 
reducible  to  powder. 

To  Comminute,  kom-m^-iiutf;',  v.  a.  To  grind, 
to  pulverise. 

Comminution,  kom-m^-iifi'shfin,  s.    ihn  act  of 

grinding  into  small  part-^,  pulverization. 
Commiserable,  kim-miz'^r-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of 

compassion,  pitiable. 
To  Commiserate,  k5m-m1z'^r-ate,  i'.  a.   91. 

To  pity,  to  compassionate. 
CoMiUSERATiON,   k&m-mlz-ci-a'shcin,  s.    I'.ty, 

compassion,  tenderness. 
CoJIMISSARY,  kftm  inls-Sar-e,  S.     An  officer  made 

occasionally,  a  deleg-.ite,  a  deputy;  isuch  as  exeni.'-e 
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npiritual  juri-*dirtion  in  places  of  the  diocess  far  distant 
from  the  chief  city ;  au  officer  who  draws  up  lists  of  an 
anny,  and  regulates  Uie  procuration  of  provision. — See 
To  Collect. 

CoMMissABiBHip,  kom'mls-sir-^-sHp,  s.  The 
office  of  a  commissary. 

Commission,  k6m-mish'6n,  s.  The  act  of 
intrusting  any  tiling ;  a  trust,  a  warrant  by  which  any 
trust  is  held  ;  a  warrant  by  which  a  military  office  is 
constituted  ;  a  charge,  a  mandate,  office  ;  act  of  com- 
mitting a  crime  :  sins  of  comniission  are  distinguished 
from  sins  of  omi»-ion  ;  a  number  of  people  joined  in  a 
trust  or  office  ;  the  state  of  that  wluch  is  intrusted  to 
a  number  of  joint  officers,  as,  the  broad  seal  was  put 
into  commission  ;  Uie  ordex  by  which  a  factor  trades 
for  another  person. 

To  Commission,  kim-mish'an,    v.  a.     To  cm- 

power,  to  appoint. 
CoJiMissiONEB,  k5m-misli'un-6r,  s.  98.       One 

included  in  a  warrant  of  authority. 

Commissure,  k5m-mlsh'fare,  s.     Joint,  »  place 

where  one  part  is  joined  to  anotlier. 
To  Commit,  k&m-mlt',  v.  a.     To  intrust,  to  give 

in  trust ;  to  put  in  any  place  to  be  kept  safe  ;   to  send 

to  prisim,  to  imprison  ;  to  perpetrate,  to  do  a  fault. — 

See  To  Collect. 

jt^  This  word  was  first  used  in  Juniiis's  Letters  in  a 
sense  unknown  to  our  former  English  writers  ;  namely 
to  expose,  to  venture,  to  liaxard.  Tliis  sense  is  borrowed 
from  the  French,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
subsequent  writers. 
CojuiiTMENT,  k&m-mlt'm^nt,  s.    Act  of  sending 

to  prison ;  an  order  for  sending  to  prison. 
Committee,  k5m-mlt't^,  s.     Those  to  whom  the 

consideration  or  ordering  of  any  matter  is  referred, 
either  by  some  court  to  wnom  it  belongs,  or  by  consent 
of  parties. 
DCS"  This  word  Is  often  pronounced  improperly  with 

the  accent  on  the  first  or  Mst  syllable. 

Committer,  kom-mu't&r,  s.  Perpetrator,  he 
ttiat  commits. 

Committable,  k5m-mlt'ti-bl,  a.  Liable  to  be 
committed. 

7b  Commix,  k(^m-mlks',  v.  a.  To  mingle,  to  blend. 

CoMMIXION,  kom-mik'sh&n,  S.  Mixture,  in- 
corporation. 

Commixture,  kom-mlks'tshure,  s.  291.  The 
act  of  mingling,  the  state  of  being  mingled  ;  the  mass 
formed  by  mingling  different  things,  compound. 

Commode,  k6m-m6de',  s.  The  head-dress  of  a 
woman. 

Commodious,  k5m-m6'dd-&s,  or  kfira-miyje- 
6s,  a.  293,  294,  376,  Convenient,  suitable, 
accommodate  ;  useful,  suited  to  wants  or  necessities. 

Commodiously,  kim-mtyde-us-l^,  ad.  Conveni- 
ently ;  without  distress  ;  suitably  to  a  certain  purpose. 

CommodiousnesS,  kom-mo'd^-us-n^s,  s.  Con- 
venience, advantage. 

Commodity,  kfim-m&d'^-t^,  s.  interest,  ad- 
vantage, profit ;  convenience  of  time  or  place  ;  wares, 
merchandise.    • 

CoJiMODORE,  kSm-mo-dore',  s.  Tlie  captain  who 
commands  a  squadron  of  ships, 
ixy  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  may  have  the 

accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable,  according  to 

its  position  in  the  sentence.  Tlius  we  say,  "  The  voysge 

was  made  by  Co'mmodore  Anson ;   for  though  he  was 

made  an  admiral  afterwards,  he  went  out  as  Commo- 

do're,"  b2l.  528. 

Common,  kftm'm&n,  a.  166.  Belonging  equally 
to  more  than  one ;  having  no  possessor  or  owner ; 
vulgar,  mean,  easy  to  be  had,  not  scarce  ;  publick,  ge- 
neral ;  mean,  without  birth  or  descent ;  frequent,  use- 
ful, ordinary ;  prostitute. 

Common,  k6in'm&n,   s.     An  open  ground  equally 

used  by  many  persons. 
To  Common,  kSm'mun,  v.  n.     To  have  a  joint 
right  ^vith  others  in  some  common  ground. 

COMJION  Law,  k5m'mftn-la\v',  s.  Customs  which 

have  by  hmg  prescription  obtained  the  force  of  laws, 

distinguished  from  the  Statute  Law,  which  owes  its 

authority  to  acts  of  parliament. 
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Common  Pleas,  kom'mun-pl^z',  s.  The  king'* 
court  now  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently 
moveable. 

Commonable,  kftrn'min-i-bl,  a.  Held  in  com. 
mon. 

Commonage,  k5m'in6n-aje,  s.   90.     The  right 

of  feeding  on  a  common. 

CoMSiONALTY,  k6m'ni&n-Sl-t^,  S.  The  common 
people ;  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Commoner,  k6m'un-fir,  s.  98.  One  of  the 
common  people  ;  a  man  not  noble  ;  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons  ;  one  who  has  a  joint  right  in  com- 
mon ground ;  a  student  of  the  second  rank  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  a  prostitute. 

CoMMONITION,  kftm-lflo-nish'&n,  S.  Advice, 
warning. 

Commonly,  kfim'm&nJe,  ad.  Frequently,  usually. 

Commonness,  kom'm&n-n^s,  s.  Equal  participa. 

tion  among  many  ;  frequent  occurrence,  frequency. 

To  Commonplace,  k6m-mun-plase',  v.  a.     To 

reduce  to  general  heads. 
Commonplace  Book,  k5m.m&n-plase^65k,  s. 

a  book  in  which  things  to  be  remembered  are  ranged 

under  general  heads. 
Common-place,  k6m'm6n-plase,  a.     Ordinary  ; 

not  uncommon. 
Commons,  kfim'munz  s.   166.     The  vulgar,  the 
lower  people ;  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  by  which 
the  people  are  represented  ;  food,  fare,  diet. 
CoMJiONWEAL,  K6m-m&n-weel',  528.  7 
CoMMOMVEALTH,  k&m'mun-\v^l<A,      5  * 
A  polity,  an  established  form  of  civil  life  ;  the  publick, 
the  general  body  of  the  people  ;  a  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in  the  peoi)le,  a  republick. 
5:5'  These  words  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or 
last  syllable  ;  but  the  former  is  accented  more  frequently 
on  the  last,  and  the  latter  on  the  first. — Sec  Comvtodore. 

CoMMORANCE,  kSm'mo-ranse,   ) 
Commorancy,  kom'mo-ran-se,  ) 

Dwelling,  habitation,  residence. 
CoMMORANT,  kom'mo-lant,   a.     Resident,  dxrell- 

ing. 
Commotion,   kftm-mo'sbun,    s.     Tumult,    dis- 
turbance, combustion  ;  perturbation,  disorder  of  mind, 

agitation. 
CoMMOTiONER,  k&m-m6'sh&n-&r,  S.  A  disturber 

of  the  peace. 
To  CoMMOVE,  kSm-mSove',  r.  a.    To  disturb,  to 

unsettle. 
To  CoJtMUNE,  k&m-mfine',  v.  n.  To  converse,  to 

impart  sentiments  mutually. 
CojiMUNiCABiLiTY',    k6m-mu-n^-ka-bil'e-t^,    s. 

Tlie  quality  of  being  communicated. 
CoMJiUNiCABLE,    k6m-mu'ne-ki-bl,    a.      Thai 

which   may  become  the  common  possession  of  more 

than  one  ;  that  which  may  be  imparted  or  recounted. 
Communicant,  kim-mfi'n^-kant,  s.     One  who 

is  present,  as  a  worshipper,  at  the  celebration  of  the 

Lord's  Supper. 

To  Communicate,  kSm-mi'n^-kite,  r.  a.     To 

impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own  power;  toreveiil, 
to  impart  knowledge. — See  To  Commayid. 

To  Communicate,  kom-mi'ne-kate,  r.  w.  91. 
To  partake  of  the  blessed  sacrament ;  to  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  anotlier,  as.  The  houses  com. 
municate. 

CojiMUNiCATiON,  kom-mu-n^-ka'sh&n,  s.  Tlie 
art  of  imparting  benefits  or  knowledge ;  common 
boundary  or  inlet ;  interchange  of  knowledge  ;  con. 
lerence,  conversation. 

Communicative,  kSm-mfi'n^-kil-tiv,  a.  In- 
clined to  make  advantages  common,  Ubera!  of  know- 
ledge, not  selfish. 

Communicativeness,  k6m-mii'ne-kJ-tlv-n5s,  s. 

The  quality  of  being  communicative. 
Communion,  k6m-mune'y&n,  s.  Intercourse, 
fellowship,  common  possession  ;  the  common  or  pub. 
lick  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  a  common  or 
publick  act ;  union  in  the  common  worship  of  any 
church,  1  \X 
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CojrjIUNITY,  kom-mfi'ne-te,  S.  'Die  common- 
wealth, the  body  politick  ;  common  possession ;  fre- 
quency, commonness. 

COMMUTABILITY,  kSm-mu-tJ-bU'e-te,  s.  Tlie 
quality  of  being  capable  of  exclnnge. 

CoMMUTABLE,  k&ra-mu'ta-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
exchanged  for  something  else. 

CoMMUTATioy,  k6m-mu_ta'sh&n,  s.  Change, 
alteration  ;  exchange,  the  act  of  giving  one  thing  for 
another ;  ransom,  tlie  act  of  exchanging  a  corporal  for 
a  pecuniary  punishment. 

Commutative,  k6m-mu't4-tlv,  a.  157.  Relative 

to  exchange. 

To  Commute,  k5m-mute',  v.  a.  To  exchange,  to 

put  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  to  buy  off,  or 
ransom  one  obligation  by  another. — See  To  Collect. 

To  Commute,  kim-mute',  v.  n.     To  atone,  to 

bargain  for  exemption. 

CoMMUTUAL,  korn-mii'tshii-il,  a.  4-61.  Mutual, 
reciprocal. 

COXU'ACT,  kSm'pilkt,  s.  492.  A  contract,  an  ac- 
cord, an  agreement- 

To  Compact,  kom-pJkt',  v.  a.  To  join  together 
with  firmness,  to  consolidate  ;  to  make  out  of  some- 
thing ;  to  league  with ;  to  join  together,  to  bring  into 
a  system. 

CoMP.\CT,  kom-pikt',  a.  404.  Firm,  solid,  close, 
dense  ;  brief,  as,  a  compact  discourse. 

CoMPACTEDNESS,  kom-p^k't^d-Il^S,  S.  Firmness, 
density. 

Compactly,  kom-paktie,  ad.  Closely,  densely  ; 
with  neat  joining. 

Compactness,  k6m-pikt'ii&,  s.  Firmness, 
closeness. 

CoMPACTiRE,  kom-pik'tshure,  s.  461.  strnc 
tiire,  compagiuation. 

CoMPAGES,  kom-pa'j^S,  S.  A  system  of  many 
parts  united. 

CoMPAGiNATiON,  kSm-pid-je-iia'shun,  s.  Union, 
structure. 

Companion,  k5m-pan'yun,  s.  11.3.  One  with 
whom  a  man  frequently  converses,  a  partner,  an  asso. 
ciate ;  a  familiar  term  of  contempt,  a  fellow. 

Companionable,  k6m-pan'yun-a-bl,  a.  Fit  for 
good  fellowship,  social. 

CoMPANiONABLY,  kom.pjln'y&n-i-ble,  ad.  In  a 
companionable  manner. 

Companionship,  kom-pun'yun-shlp,  s.  Com- 
pany,  train,  fellowship,  association. 

Co.MPANY,  k&m'pi-n^,  s.  165.  Persons  assembled 
together  ;  an  assembly  of  pleasure ;  persons  considered 
as  capable  of  conversation  ;  fellowship  ;  a  number  of 
persons  united  for  the  execution  of  any  thing,  a  hand  ; 
persons  united  in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership  ;  a  body 
corporate,  a  corporation  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment 
of  foot;  To  bear  company,  to  associate  with,  to  be  a 
companion  to  ;  To  keep  company,  to  frequent  houses 
of  entertainment 

To  Company,  kum'pS-ne,  v.  a.     To  accompany, 

to  be  associated  with.     Obsolete. 
To  Company,  kum'pa-n^,  v.  ii.     To  associate 

one's  self  with.     Not  used. 
Comparable,  k6m'pJ-rJ-bl,  a.     Worthy  to  be 

compared,  of  equal  regard. — See  Academy,  Acceptable, 

Commendahle,  and  Incomparable. 
CojIPARABLY,  kom'p^-ra-blt^,  ad.     ,In  a  manner 

worthy  to  be  compared. 
Comparative,  k6m-par'i-tlv,  a.     Estimated  by 

comparison,  not  absolute;  having  the  power  of  com- 
paring ;  in  grammar,  the  comparative  dei^ee  expresses 

more  of  any  quantity  in  one  thing  than  m  another,  as 

the  right  hand  is  the  stronger. 
""  jmparatively,   kSm-pAr'i-tlv-le,   ad.     In  a 

state  of  comparison,  according  to  estimate  made  by 

comparison. 
To  Compare,  kSm-plre',  v.  a.     To  make  one 

tiling  the  measure  of  another,  to  estimate  the  relative 

goodness  or  badness. — See  To  Collect. 
Compare,  k&m-pare',  s.      Comparative  estimate, 

comparison  ;  ciinile,  similitude. — See  To  command. 
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Comparison,  kom-pSr'e-sun,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
comparing;  the  state  of  being  compared  ;  a  compara- 
tive estimate;  a  simile  in  writing  or  speaking;  in 
grammar,  the  formation  of  an  adjective  through  its 
various  degrees  of  signification,  as  strong,  stronger, 
strongest. 

JtC5=  I  have  inserted  the  vowel  in  the  last  syllable  of 
this  word,  because  in  solemn  pronunciation  some  speak- 
ers may  think  it  proper  to  preserve  it ;  but  in  common 
and  unpremeditated  speaking,  I  am  convinced  it  falls 
into  the  general  analogy,  and  is  sunk  as  much  as  in 
Reason,  Season,  Prison,  &c.  103.  170.— See  To  Collect. 
To  Compart,  k6in-part',  r.  a.  To  divide. 
Compartiment,  k6m-pirt'e_ment,  s.  A  division 

of  a  picture,  or  design. 
Compartition,  kjm-pir-tish'&n,  s.     The  act  of 
comparting  or  dividing ;  the  parts  marked  out  or  sepa- 
rated, a  separate  part. 
Compartment,  kSm-part'm^nt,  s.     Division. 
To  Compass,  k&m'pus,  v.  a.  16.5.     To  encircle, 

to  environ,  to  surround  ;  to  obtain,  to  procure,  to  at. 
tain  ;  to  take  measures  preparatory  to  any  tiling,  as, 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  king. 

Compass,  kum'p&s,  s.  88.  165.  Circle,  round  ; 
space,  room,  limits  ;  enclosure,  circumference  ;  a  de- 
parture from  the  right  line,  an  indirect  advance  ;  mo. 
aerate  space,  moderation,  due  limits ;  the  power  of 
the  voice  to  express  the  notes  of  miisick  ;  the  instru- 
ments with  which  circles  are  drawn  ;  the  instrument 
composed  of  a  needle  and  card,  whereby  mariners  steer. 

Compassion,  k6m-pish'&n,  s.  Pity,  commisera- 
tion, painful  sympathy. 

To  Compassion,  kom.pish'&n,  v.  a.  To  pity. 
Not  used. 

Compassionate,  kSm-pish'un-ate,  a.  91.  In- 
clined  to  pity,  merciful,  tender. 

To  Compassionate,  kfim-pish'un-ate,  v.  a.  91. 
To  pity,  to  commiserate. 

Compassionately,  kom-pJsh'un-ate-l'},  ad. 
Mercifully,  tenderly. 

Cojipaternity,  kSm-pJ-t^i-'ne-t^,  s.  The  state 
of  being  a  godfather. 

Compatibility,   k6m-pit-^-bil'e-te,    s.      Con. 

sistency,  the  power  of  co-existing  with  something  else. 
Co.MPATIBLE,  k5m-pat'<i-bl,    a.      Suitable  to,  fit 

for,  consistent  with  ;  consistent,  agreeable. 

03"  Mr  Nares  observes,  that  this  word  ought  to  be 
written  competible,  because  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
compete. 

Compatibleness,   k6m-pSt'e-bUnes,  s.      Coiv 

sistency. 
Compatibly,  k5m-pat'e-ble,  ad.   Fitly,  suitably. 
CoMPATIENT,  kom-pa'sh^nt,  a.  Suffering  together 

Compatriot,  k5m-pa'tre-ut,  s.    166.     One  of 

the  same  country. 

Compeer,  k6m-peer',  s.  Eqaalj  companion,  col- 
league. 

To  Compeer,  kom-p^r',  v.  a.  To  be  equal  with, 

to  mate.     Not  used. 
To  CoJIPEL,  kSm-pel',  v.   a.      To  force  to  some 

act,  to  oblige,  to  constrain ;  to  take  by  force  or  vio- 

lence.— See  To  Collect. 
Compellable,  k6m-peni-bl,  a.     That  may  be 

forced. 
CoMPELLATION,  kSm-pL-l-la'sllllTl,  S.       Tlie  stylo 

of  address,  as.  Sir,  Madam,  &c. 
CoMPELLER,    k&m.pel'li'ir,    s.        lie    that  forces 

another. 
CoMPEND,  kom'p^nd,  S.      Abridgment,  summary, 

epitome. 
Co.MPENDiARiOUS,  kSm-pSii-j^-aW-us,  a.  294. 

.Short,  contracted. 
CoMPENDiosiTY,   kom-pen-je-6s'i-t^,   .<t.    201-. 

Shortness. 
Compendious,  kom-p6n'je-&s,  a.     Short,  Bum. 

mary,  abridged,  comprehensive. 
Compendiously,   K6m-p6n'je-6s-l^,   ad.    29t. 

Shortly,  summarily.  , 

Compendiousness,  k6m- pen'jd-fis-n^j,  s.  294. 

Shortness,  brevity. 
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Complex,  k5m'pl5ks,  a.  Composite,  of  many  parts, 
not  simple. 

CoMPLEXEDNESs,  k6m-plek's^d-n&,  s.  3C5. 
Complication,  involution  of  many  particular  parts  in 
one  integral. 

Complexion,  k5in-pl^k'shiin,  s.  Involution  of 
one  tiling  in  another  ;  the  colour  of  the  external  parts 
of  any  body ;  the  temperature  of  the  body. 

CoMPLEXIONAL,  k6m-plek'shfin-^l,  a.  Depend- 
ing on  the  complexion  or  temperament  of  the  body. 

CoMPLEXiONALLY,     k6m-plek'sh&n-al-li,     ad. 


CoMPENniUM,  k5m-p^n'ji-&m,  S.  Abridgment, 
summary,  breviate. 

Compensable,  k&m-p^n'si-bl,  a.  That  which 
may  be  recompensed. 

To  Compensate,  k&m-p^n'sate,  w.  a.  91.  To 
recompense,  to  counterbalance,  to  countervail. 

Compensation,  k5m-pdn-sa'sh&n,  s.  Recom- 
pense, something  equivalent. 

Compensative,  k6m-p^n's;\-tlv,  a.  Tliat  com- 
pensates. 

To  Compense,  kim-p^nse',  v.  a.  To  compensate, 
to  counterbalance ;  to  recompense. 

Competence,  k5m'p^-t^iise,  )  ^ 

Competency,  kam'p^-t^n-s^,  S 
Such  a  quantity  of  any  thing  as  is  sufficient ;  a  fortune 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  life  ;  the  power  or  capacity 
of  a  judge  or  court 

Competent,  k&m'p^t^nt,  a.  Suitable,  fit,  ade- 
quate, proportionate  ;  withoiit  defect  or  superfluity  ; 

.reasonable,  moderate;  qualified,  fit ;  consistent  with. 

Competently,  k6m'pe-t^nt-l^,  ad.    Reasonably, 

moderately ;  adequately,  properly. 

CoMPETIBLE,  k6m-p^t'e-bl,  a.  Suitable  to,  con- 
sistent with. 

CoMPETIBLENESS,  k&m-p^t'^-bl-nfe,  S.  Suitable- 
ness, fitness. 

Competition,  kftm-p^-tish'&n,  s.  Rivalry,  con- 
test ;  claim  of  more  than  one  to  one  thing. 

Competitor,  kSin-pet'^-t&r,  s.  A  rival,  an  opiMj- 
nent 

Compilation,  k&m-p^-la'shfin,  s.  A  collection 
from  various  authors  ;  an  assemblage,  a  coacervation. 

To  Compile,  k6m-pile',  v.  a.  To  draw  up  from 
various  authors ;  to  write,  to  compose. 

CoMPiLEMENT,  k6m-pile'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
heaping  up. 

CoMPILEE,  kftm-pil&r,  s.  A  collector,  one  who 
frames  a  composition  from  various  authors. 

Complacence,  kim-pla's^nse,  > 

Complacency,  k6m-pla's§n-s4  i 
Pleasure,  satisfaction,  gratification ;  civility,  complai- 
sance. 

Complacent,  kSm-pla's^nt,  a.  Civil,  affable,  mild. 

To  COJIPLAIN,  k&m-plane',  r.  n.  To  mention 
wnth  sorrow ;  to  lament ;  to  inform  against 

Complainant,  k5m-pla'nint,  s.  One  who  urges 
a  suit  against  another. 

Complainer,  k6m-pla'n&r,  s.  One  who  com- 
plains, a  lamenter. 

Complaint,  kSm-plant',  s.  Representation  of 
pains  or  injuries  ;  the  cause  or  subject  of  complaint ; 
a  malady,  a  disease  ;  remonstrance  against. 

Complaisance,  kfim-ple-zinse',  s.  Civility,  de- 
sire of  pleasing,  act  of  adulation. 

CoMPLAISAKT,  k5m-pl^-zSnt',  a.  Civil,  desirous 
to  please. 

Complaisantly,  kSm-pl^-zantle,  ad.  Civilly, 
with  desire  to  please,  ceremoniously. 

CoMPLAisANTNESS,  k6m-pl^-zJnt'n^s,  S.  Civility. 

To  CoMPLANATE,  k&iTi-pla'nate,  503.  1 

To  CoMPLANE,  k&m-plane',  3  ^*  "' 

To  level,  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface. 

Complement,  kim'pli-m^nt,  s.  Perfection,  ful- 
ness, completion ;  complete  set,  complete  provision, 
the  full  quantity. 

Complete,  kam-pldte',  a.  Perfect,  full,  without 
any  defects  ;  finished,  ended,  concluded. — See  To  Col- 
lect. 

To  Complete,  kSm-pl^te',  r.  a.    To  perfect,  to 

finish. 

Completely,  k6m-plcte'lo,  ad.   Fully,  perfectly. 
Cojipletement,  kSm-plete'm^nt,  s.  lie  act  of 
completing. 

Completeness,  k&m-plc^te'nJs,  s.  Perfection. 
Completion,  k6m-pl<i'sli&n,  s.    Accomplishment, 
a»;t  of  fulfilling :  utmost  height,  perfect  state. 
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By  complexion^ 
Complexity,  k6m-pleks'e-t^,  s.     state  of  being 

complex. 
Complexly,  k5m'pl6ks-le,    ad.     In  a  complex 

manner,  not  simply. 
COMPLEXNESS,  KOm'pl^ks.n^S,    S.       The   state  of 

being  complex. 
CoMPLEXUKE,  k&m-pl^k'sihure,   s.    452.      Tlie 
inolution  of  one  thing  with  others. 

DCS"  The  *  in  the  composition  of  .v  in  this  word,  agree- 
ably to  analogy,  goes  into  the  sharp  aspiration  sh,  a.s  it 
is  preceded  by  the  sharp  consonant  k :  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  as  the  s  in  pleasure  goes  into  the  flat  aspiration  xh, 
as  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  479. 
Compliance,  k6m-pli'Snce,  s.    llie  act  ef  yield- 

ing,   accord,  submission  ;    a  disposition  to  yield  to 

others. 
Compliant,  k&m-pli'lnt,  a.    Yielding,  bending  ; 

civil,  complaisant 

To  Complicate,  kSm'pl^-cate,  v.  a.  To  en. 
tangle  one  with  another ;  to  join ;  to  unite  by  in- 
volution of  parts ;  to  form  by  complication ;  to 
form  by  the  union  of  several  parts  into  one  iti- 
tegraL 

Complicate,  k5m'ple-kate,  a.  91.    Compounded 

of  a  multiplicity  of  parts. 

Complicateness,  k6m'pl^-kate-n&,    s.      The 

state  of  being  complicated,  intricacy. 

Complication,  kfim-ple-ka'shcin,  s.  The  act 
of  involving  one  thing  in  another ;  the  integral  con- 
sisting of  many  things  involved. 

Complice,  kSm'pllS,  s.      One  who  is  united  with 
others  in  an  ill  design,  a  confederate. 
03-  This  word  is  only  in  use  among  the  lowest  vulgar 

as  a  contraction  of  Accomplice. 

Complier,  kSm-pli'&r,  S,  A  man  of  an  easy 
temper. 

Compliment,  k&m'pl^m^nt,  s.  An  act  or  ex- 
pression of  civility,  usually  understood  to  mean  less 
than  it  declares. 

To  Compliment,  k&m'ple-ment,  v.  a.  To  sooth 
with  expressions  of  respect,  to  flatter. 

CoMPLIilENTAL,  k5m-ple-meii'ty,  a.  Expressive 
of  respect  or  civility. 

Complementally,  kSm-pl^-men'tal-l^,  ad.  bi 
the  nature  of  a  compliment,  civilly. 

Complementer,  kim'ple-men-t&r,  s.  One  given 
to  compliments,  a  flatterer. 

To  CoMPLORE,  k5m-pI6re',  v.  n.  To  make  la- 
mentation together. 

CoMPLOT,  kom'plSt,  s.  a  confederacy  in  some 
secret  crime,  a  plot 

V&  I  have  in  this  word  followed  Mr  Sheridan's  accen- 
tuation, as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  tlian  Dr  Johnson  V, 

and  have  differed  from  both  in  the  noun  comport,  for 

the  same  reason,  49-2. 

To  COMPLOT,  k6m-pl5t',  v.  a.  To  form  a  plot,  to 
conspire. 

COMPLOTTER,  k6m-pl6t'tuf,  S.  A  conspirator, 
one  joined  in  a  plot. 

To  Comply,  kSm-pli',  v.  n.  To  yield  to,  to  be 
obsequious  to. 

Component,  kim-po'neiit,  a.  Tliat  constitutes 
a  compound  body. 

To  Comport,  kftm-p6rt',  v,  n.  To  agree,  to  suit 
To  Comport,  k6m-p6rt',   v.   a.      To  bear,  to 

endure. 
Comport,  kdm'pArt,  s.  492.    Behaviour,  conduct. 
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Comfortable,  k5m-p6r'tJ-bl,  a.  Consistent 
COiMPOUTANCE,  koni-poi-'tanse,    }      n  i     • 
CoMPOiiTMENT,  kftm-pirt'm^nt,  j  *"  ^'•'"''»'»»"'"- 
To  Compose,  kom-p6ze',  v.  a.     To  form  a  mass 
by  joining  different  tilings  together  ;  to  place  any  thing 
in  its  proper  form  and  method  ;  to  dispose,  to  put  in 
the  proper  state  ;  to  put  together  a  discourse  or  sen- 
tence ;  to  constitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole ;   to 
calm,  to  quiet;  to  adjust  the  mind  to  any  business  ;  to 
adjust,  to  settle,  as  to  compose  a  difference ;  with 
printers,  to  arrange  the  letters  ;  in  musick,  to  form  a 
tune  from  the  different  musical  notes. — See  To  Collect. 

Composed,  kfim-pozd',  part,  a.  Calm,  serious, 
even,  sober. 

Composedly,  k6m-p6'z5d-ld,  ad,  364..    Calmly, 

seriously. 
CojiposEDNESs,  k6m-p6'i^d-iies,  s.  365.     Se- 

dateness,  calmness. 
Composer,  kSm-ptyzur,  s.  An  author,  a  wiiter ; 

he  that  adapts  the  miLsick  to  words. 
CoJiPOsn'E,  k5m-p5z1t,  a.  140.     The  composite 

order  in  architecture  is  the  last  of  the  five  orders,  so 

namud  because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of  those  of 

the  other  orders;  it  is  also  called  the   Roman  and 

Italick  order. 

Composition,  k5m-p6-zlsh'un,  s.     The  act  of 

forming  an  integral  of  various  dissimilar  parts  ;  tlie  act 
of  bfinging  simple  ideas  into  complication,  opposed  to 
analysis  ;  a  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  ingre* 
dients ;  the  state  of  being  compounded,  imion,  con- 
junction ;  the  arrangement  of  various  fiijures  in  a  pic- 
ture ;  written  work  ;  the  act  of  discharging  a  debt  by 
paying  part;  consistency,  congniity  ;  in  grammar,  the 
joining  words  together  ;  a  certain  method  of  demon, 
stration  in  mathematicks,  ^vhich  is  the  reverse  of  the 
analytical  method,  or  of  resolution. 

Compositive,  k5m -p6z'e-tl",  a.  Compounded, 
or  having  the  poAvor  of  compounding. 

CoJiPOSiTOR,  k6m-p5z'e-tui',  s.  He  that  ranges 
and  adjusts  the  types  in  printing. 

COJIPOST,  kSm'post,  s.    Manure. 

CoMFOSTURE,  k5m-p6s'tshure,  s.  461.  Soil, 
manure.     Not  used. 

Composure,  k^m-pi'zhiire,  s.  452.  The  act  of 
composing  or  inditing ;  arrangement,  combination, 
order  ;  the  form  arising  from  the  disposition  of  the  va- 
rifius  parts  ;  frame,  make  ;  relative  adjustment ;  com- 
position, framed  discourse  ;  sedateness,  calmness,  tran- 
quillity ;  agreement,  composition,  settlement  of  differ- 
ences. 

CoMPOTATioN,  k5m-p6-ta'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
drinking  together. 

CoMPOTATOR,  k6m-p6-ta't&r,  ) 

CoMPOTOR,  kSm-po'tur,  j 

One  that  drinks  with  another. 

1 5^  I  have  not  found  either  of  these  words  in  any  of 
_^nr  Dictionaries,  and  have  ventured  to  place  them  here 
^nly  as  conversation  words :    the  former  as  the  more 

usual,  the  latter  as  more  correct.     They  are  neater  ex. 

f)ressions  than  any  in  our  language,  and  convey  a  much 
ess  offensive  idea  than  a  pot  companion,  a  good  fellow, 
SiC.  &c. 

To  Compound,  kSm-pound',  v.  a.  To  mingle 
many  ingredients  together ;  to  form  one  word  from 
one,  two,  or  more  words;  to  adjust  a  difference,  by 
recession  from  the  rigour  of  claims ;  to  discharge  a 
debt,  by  paying  only  part. 

7o  Compound,  k5m-p6uiid',  v.  n.  To  come  to 

terms  of  iigreement,  by  abating  something ;  to  oargain 

in  the  lump. 
Compound,  kSm'pound,  a,  492.     Formed  out  of 

many  ingredients,  not  single ;    composed  of  two  or 

more  words. 
Compound,  kSm'pound,  s.  492.  The  mass  form- 
ed by  the  imion  of  many  ingredients. 
Compoundable,  kSm-poun'dd-bl,  a.  Capable  of 

being  compounded. 
Compounder,  kftm-poun'dar,  s.     One  who  on- 

deavours  to  bring  parties  to  terms  of  agreement ;  a 

■iu!f  ler,  one  who  mixes  bodies. 
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7'o  Comprehend,  kom-pre-h^nd',  v.  a.  To  com. 

prise,  to  include  ;  to  contain  in  the  mind,  to  conceiva 
Comprehensible,  k6m.pre-hen's^-bl,  a.   Intel. 

ligible,  conceivable. 
Comprehensibly,  kfim-pr^-h^n'se-ble,  ad. 

With  great  power  of  signification  or  understanding. 

Comprehension,  kim-pr^-hen'shuii,  s.  The  ait 

or  quality  of  comprising  or  containing,  inclusion  ; 
summary,  epitome,compendiuin;  knowledge,  capacity, 
power  of  the  mind  to  admit  ideas. 

Comprehensive,  k6m-pr^-h4n'slv,  a.  Having 
the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand ;  having  the 
quality  of  comprising  much. 

Comprehensively,  k6m-pie-hen'slv-l^,  ad.  in 
a  comprehensive  manner. 

Comprehensiveness,  k6m-pr^-hen-siv-n&,  s. 
The  quality  of  including  much  in  a  few  words  or  nar- 
row compass. 

To  Compress,  kSm.pr^s',  v,  a.    To  force  into  a 

narrow  compass  ;  to  embrace. 

Compress,  k&m'pies,  s.  492.  Bolsters  of  linen  rags. 

Compressibility,  kom-pres-s^-bll'le-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by  force  into  a  nar- 
rower compass. 

Compressible,  k6m-pr^s's^-bl,  a.  Yielding  to 
pressure,  so  as  that  one  part  is  brought  nearer  to  an. 
other. 

CoMPBESSIBLENESS,  k6m-pr5s's^-bl-n^S,  S,  Ca- 
pability of  being  pressed  close. 

Compression,  kSm-pr&h'un,  s.  Tiie  act  of 
bringing  the  parts  of  any  body  more  near  to  each  other 
by  violence. 

CoMPRESSURE,  kSiTi-presh'shiire,  s,  452.  llw 
act  or  force  of  one  body  pressing  against  another. 

To  Comprint,  k6m-print',  v.  a.    To  print  to 

gether ;  to  print  another's  copy,  to  the  prejudice  of 

the  rightful  proprietor. 
To  Comprise,  kom-prize',  v.  a.    To  contain,  to 

include. 
CoMPROBATlON,    koiTi-pro-ba'sh&n,    s.     Proof, 

attestation. 
Compromise,  kSm'pro-mise,  s.  A  mutual  prorai.se 

of  parties  at  difference,  to  refer  their  controversies  to 

arbitrators ;  an  adjiLStmeut  of  a  difference  of  parties  by 

mutual  concessions. 
2o  Compromise,  kSm'pro-mize,  v.  a.  ToacUust 

a  compact  by  mutual  concessions,  to  accord,  to  agree. 
Comprojiissorial,    k6m-pro-inls-s<yre-&l,     a. 

Relating  to  compromise. 
Comprovincial,  k5m-pr6-vln'shil,  a.  Belonging 

to  the  same  province. 
COMFP,    kount,    s.   407.     Account,  computation. 

reckoning.     Not  used. 
To  CoMPT,  kount,  V.  a.     To  compute,  to  number. 

We  now  use  To  Count 
CoMPTIBLE,  koun't(^-bl,  a.    Accountable,  ready  to 

give  account     Obsolete. 
To  CoMPTROLL,  k6n-tr611',  v.  a.  84.  406.    To 

control,  to  over-rule,  to  oppose. 
COMPIBOLLER,  kSn-tfo'lfir,  s.      Director,  super. 

visor. 
CoMPTROLLEUSHIP,  kSll-trol&r-ship,  S,  Superin- 
tendence. 
CoMPULSATiVELY,    kftm-pul'si-dv-le,    ad.     By 

constraint 
COMPULSATORY,   kym-pul's5-t5r-e,    a.     Having 

the  force  of  compelling,  512. — See  Domestick. 

Compulsion,  kom-p&l'sbun,  s.  The  act  of  com- 
pelling to  something,  force  ;  the  state  of  being  com- 
pelledT 

Compulsive,  kftm-pM'slv,  a.    Having  the  power 

to  compel,  forcible. 

Compulsively,  k6m-pul'slv-li,  ad.    By  force, 

by  violcncfc. 

Compulsiveness,   k6m-pul'siv-nds,   s.    Fortv, 

compulsion. 
Compulsorily,    k&m.p&l'so-rd-l^,    ad.     In  a 
.compulsory  or  forcible  manner,  by  violence. 
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Compulsory,  k5m-p&l's&r-i,  a.  512.  Having  the 
power  of  compelling. — See  Domeslick. 

Compunction,  k5m-p&ngk'sh&n,  s.  The  power 
of  pricking,  stimulation  ;  repentance,  contritioa 

Compunctious,  k&m-p&ngk'sh&s,  a.   Repentant 

CoMPUNCTIVE,  kSm-p&ngk'tiv,  a.  Causing  re- 
morse. 

Compurgation,  k5m-p&r-ga'shfin,  s.   Tiie  prac- 

tico  of  justifying  any  man's  veracity  by  the  testimony 
»)f  another. 
Compurgator,  k6m-p&r-ga'tur,   s.     One  who 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  another. 

Computable,  k5m-pii't4-bl,  a.   Capable  of  being 

numbered. 
Computation,  k&m-pfuta'shin,  s.     The  act  of 

reckoning,  calculation ;  the  sum  collected  or  settled  by 

calculatioiL 
7t»  Compute,  kom-pfite',  v.  a.     To  reckon,  to 

calculate,  to  count. 
Cojiputer,  kSm-pu'tftr,  S.   Reckoner,  accountant 
Computist,  kSin'pu-tlst,  S.   Calculator,  one  skilled 

in  computation. 
Comrade,  kum'rade,  s.  165.    One  who  dweUs  in 

the  same  house  or  chamber ;  a  companion,  a  partner. 
Con,  k6n.    a  l.atin  inseparable  preposition,  which, 

at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies  union,  as  con. 

course,  a  running  together. 
Con,  kin,  ad.    An  abbreviation  of  contra.  On  the  op- 
posite side,  against  another,  as,  to  dispute  pro  and  con. 
To  Con,  kon,  v.  a.   To  know  ;  to  study ;  to  fix  in 

the  memory. 
To  Concamerate,  kSn-kim'trate,  v.  a.  91. 

403-    To  arch  over,  to  vault. 
To   Concatenate,  k5n.kit'e-nate,  v.  a.   91. 

To  link  together. 
Concatenation,  kSn-kJlt-i-na'shun,  s.   A  series 

of  links. 
CoNCAVATiON,  kSng-ki-va'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of 

making  concave. 

as-  As  the  secondary  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word,  and  the  n  comes  before  hard  c,  it  has  the  ring- 
ing i^ound  as  much  as  if  the  principal  accent  were  upon 
it,  408,  409.  432. 

Concave,  konglcave,  «.  408,  409.  432.  Hollow, 

opposed  to  convex. 
Concaveness,  kSng'kave-nes,  s.     HoUowness. 
Concavity,  kSn-kiv'ti-tti,  s.    Internal  surface  of 

a  hollow  spherical  or  spheroidical  body. 
Concavo-concave,    k&n-ka'vo-kong'kave,    a. 

408.     Concave  or  hollow  on  both  sides. 
Concavo-convex,      k5n-ka'vo-k5n'veks,      a. 

Concave  the  one  way,  and  convex  the  other. 
CoNCAVOUS,  k5n-ka'v&s,  a.     Concave. 
CONCAVOUSLY,  k6ll-ka'v^S-l(l,  ad.    With  hoUow- 

ness. 
To  Conceal,  kSn-sele',  v.  a.     To  hide,  to  keep 

secret,  not  to  di\-ulge. 
CONCEALABLE,  kOH-S^li-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being 

concealed. 
CONCEALEDNESS,    kin-S^l^d-H^S,    S.        Privity, 

obscurity. 
Concealer,  kon-selur,  s.    He  that  conceals  any 

thing. 
Concealment,  kin-sele'm^nt,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

hiding,  secrecy ;  the  state  of  being  hid,  privacy ;  hiding 
place,  retreat  ' 

To  Concede,  k6n-side',  v.  a.  To  admit,  to  grant 

Conceit,  kfin-.sete',  s.  Conception,  thought,  idea  ; 
understanding,  rciidin-'ss  of  apprehension  ;  fancy,  fan- 
tastical notion  ;  a  fond  opinion  of  one's  self;  a  pleasant 
fancy :  Out  of  conceit  with,  no  longer  fond  of. 

To  Conceit,  kin-site',  v.  a.  To  imagine,  to 
believe. 

Conceited,  kon-se'tid,  part.  a.  Endowed  with 
fam^y;  proud,  fond  of  himself ;  opinionalivf. 

Conceitedly,  kin-se'tid-li,  ad.  Fancifully, 
wUmsiciilly. 
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CoNCEiTEDNESS,  k6n-si't5d-nes,  s,    Pr?<le,  fond. 

ness  of  himself. 
CoNCEITLESS,    kin-site'lis,   a,      stupid,  without 

thought. 

Conceivable,  k6n-si'vi\-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
imagined  or  tliought  j  that  may  be  understood  or  be- 
lieved. 

CoNCEiVABLENESS,  k5n-se'vi-bl-nGs,  S.  The 
quality  of  being  conceivable. 

Conceivably,  k&n-si'vi-bli,  ad.  In  a  conceiva- 
ble manner. 

To  Conceive,  kfin-sive',  v.  a.     To  form  in  the 

womb ;  to  form  in  the  mind  ;  to  comprehend,  to  un- 
derstand ;  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion. 
To  Conceive,  kon-seve',  v.  n.  To  think,  to  have 

an  idea  of;  to  become  pregnant. 
CoNCEiVER,  k6n-se'v&r,  s.      One  that  understands 

or  apprehends. 
Concent,  k6n-s5nf ,  S.  Concert  of  voices,  harmony, 

consistency. 
To  Concentrate,  k6n-s^n'trate,  f.  a  91.    To 

drive  into  a  narrow  compass ;  to  drive  towards  the 

centre. 
Concentration,  k5n-sin-tra'shun,  s.  Collection 

into  a  narrower  space  round  the  centre. 
To    Concentre,  kftn-sin'tir,  i-.  n.  416.     To 

tend  to  one  common  centre. 
To  Concentre,  kon-sen't&r,  v.  a.     To  direct 

or  contract  towards  one  centre. 
CoNCENTRiCAL,  kip-sin'tri-kJl,  \ 
Concentrick,  k5n-s3n'trik,         \  "' 

Having  one  commim  centre. 
Concept ACLE,  k6n-sip'ti-kl,  s.  405.     That  in 

which  any  thing  is  contained,  a  vesseL 
CoNCEPTIBLE,    k6n-sep'te-bl,     a.       Intelligible, 

capable  to  be  understood. 
Conception,  k6n-s5p'sh&n,  s.     Tlie  act  of  con- 
ceiving, or  quickening  with  pregnancy  ;  the  state  of 

being  conceived  ;  notion,  idea  ;  sentunent,  purpose  ; 

apprehension,  knowledge ;  conceit,  sentiment,  pointed 

thought 
Conceptious,  k6n-.s^p'shiis,  a.    Apt  to  conceive, 

pregnant 
CoNCEPTiVE,  kon-s^p'tlv,  a.   Capable  to  conceive. 
To  Concern,  k&n-siin',  v.  a.     To  relate  to  ;  to 

belong  to  ;  to  atfect  with  some  passion  ;  to  interest,  to 

engage  by  interest ;  to  disturb,  to  make  uneasy. 
Concern,  k6n-sern',  s.   Business,  affair  ;  interest, 

engagement,  importance,  moment;  passion,  affection, 

regard. 
Concerning,  kin-siVnlng,  prep.     Relating  to, 

with  relation  to. 
Co.NCERNMENT,    kin-sim'ment,    s.     The  thing 

in  which  we  are  concerned  or  interested,  business, 

interest;     intercourse,     importance;    interposition, 

meddling ;  passion,  emotion  of  mind. 
To  Concert,  kSn-sirt',  v.  a.  To  settle  any  thing 

in  private,  by  rautu;d  communication  ;  to  settle,  to 

contrive,  to  adjust 
Concert,  kftn'sirt,  S.     Communicaticm  of  designs  , 

a  symphony,  many  performers  playing  the  same  tune. 
CONCERTATION,  k&n-sir-ta'shun,  s.     strife,  con- 
tention. 
CONCERTATIVE,  kin-serti-tlv,  a.    Contentious. 
Concession,  kin-sis'shftn,  s.  The  act  of  yielding; 

a  grant,  the  thing  yielded. 
Concessionary',  kon-st-s'shun-ar-e,  a.     Given 

by  indulgence. 
Concessive,  kSn-sis'slv,  a.     yielded  by  way  of 

concession. 
Concessively,  k&n-s^s'siv-Ie,   ad.     v.y  «ay  of 

conces:>ii)n. 
Conch,  kollgk,  s.    a  shell,  a  sea  shell. 
Conchoid,  kong'kold,  *-.      The  name  of  a  curve, 

the  property  of  which  is  to  approach  perpetually  near. 

er  to  a  line,  without  evir  being  able  to  touch  it. 
To  Co.vciLiATE,  kon-sil'yate,  v.  a.  91.  113,  To 

gain  over,  to  reconcile. 
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Conciliation,  k5n-sll-e-a'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

gaining  or  reconciling. 
Conciliator,  k6n-sll-^-a'tur,  s.  One  that  makes 

peace  between  others. 
Conciliatory,  k6n-s!l'^-a-tur-4  a.    Relating  to 

reconciliation. — See  Domestick. 

DQ-  Mr  Sheridan  places  the  accent  upon  the  a  in  this 
word,  but  all  our  other  orthoepists  place  it  more  pro- 
perly upon  the  second  syllable,  512. 

ConcinnitY,  kSn-sln'n^t^,  s.      Decency,  fitness. 

Concinnous,  k6n-sln'n&s,  a.  Becoming,  pleasant. 

Concise,  kSn-sise',  a.     Brief,  short 

Concisely,  kon-slse'le,  ad.     Briefly,  shortly. 

Conciseness,  kon-sise'nSs,  s.  Brevity,  shortness. 

Concision,  k5n-slzh'zli&n,  s.  Cutting  off,  exci- 
sion. 

Concitation,  k5n-s^-ta'shEm,  s.  The  act  of 
stirring  up. 

Conclamation,  k6ng-kli-ma.'sh6n,  s.  408.  An 
outcry. 

Conclave,  king'klave,  s.  408.  Private  apart- 
ment ;  the  room  in  which  the  cardinals  meet,  or  the 
assembly  of  the  ciurdinals;  a  close  assembly. — See  To 
Collect. 

To  Conclude,  k6n-klude',  v.  a.  To  collect  by  ra- 
tiocination ;  to  decide,  to  determine  ;  to  end,  to  finish. 

To  Conclude,  kSn-klude',  v.  n.  To  perform 
the  last  act  of  raboeination,  to  determine ;  to  settle 
opinion  ;  finally  to  determine  ;  to  end. 

CoNCLUDENCY,  koM-klu'd^ll-se,  s.  Consequence, 
regular  proof. 

Concludent,  koii-klii'd^nt,  a.      Decisive. 

CONCLUSIBLE,  koll-klu'ze-bl,  a.  439.  Determin- 
able. 

Conclusion,  k6ii-klfi'zh5n,  s.  Determination, 
final  decision  ;  collection  from  propositions  premised, 
Consequence  ;  the  close ;  the  event  of  experiment ;  the 
end,  the  upshot 

Conclusive,  kfin-klu'slv,  a.  158.  428.  Decisive, 

giving  the  last  determination  ;  rejrularly  consequential. 

Conclusively,  k&n-klix'siv-le,  ad.    Decisively. 
Conclusiveness,  kon-klu'siv-n^s,  s.    Power  of 

determining  the  opinion. 
To  Concoagulate,  k6ng-k6-ag'gu-late,  v.  a. 

408.     To  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 
Concoagulation,  k6ng-k6-ig-gfi-la'sh&n,  s.  A 

coagulation  by  which  different  bodies  are  joined  in  one 

mass. 

To  Concoct,  k5n-k6kt',  v.  a.     To  digest  by  the 

stomach  ;  to  purify  by  heat. 

Concoction,  k6n-k6k'sbun,  s.     Digestion  in  the 

stomach,  maturation  by  heat. 
CoNCOLOUR,  k5n-k&l'llir,  a.      Of  one  colour. 

Concomitance,  k6n-k6m'e-tanse,  } 
Concomitancy,  k5n-k6nn'(i-tin-s4  ^  *' 

Subsistence  together  with  another  thing. 
Concomitant,   k6n-k5m'^.t;\nt,   a.     Conjoined 

with,  concurrent  \vith. 
Concomitant,  k6n  kSm'e-tint,  s.    Companion, 

person  or  thing  collaterally  connected. 
(Concomitantly,  k6n-k5m'e-tint-le,    ad.     In 

company  with  others. 
To  ConcojutaTE,  kSn-kom'e-tate,  v.   n.     To 

be  connected  with  any  thing. 
Concord,  kollg'kold,  s.  408.    Agreement  between 

persons  and  things,  peace,  union,  harmony,  concent 

of  sounds  ;  principal  grammatical  relation  of  one  word 

to  another. 

Concordance,  kSn-koiydaiise,  s.  496.  Agree- 
ment; a  book  which  shows  in  how  many  texts  of 
scripture  any  word  occurs. 

JJ^  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  .Scott,  Nares,  PeiTy,  Bai. 
ley,  Entick,  VV.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  Kenrick,  all 
cnncur  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word  in  both  its  senses  ;  and  every  plea  of  distinc- 
tion is  trifling  against  all  these  authorities,  and  the  dis- 
cordance of  the  accent  on  the  first  sylUible. — Pee  Sowl. 
10.'i 


Concordant,    kon-koi-'dilnt, 

agreeing. 
Concordate,  k&n-koi-'date,  s.  91.     A  compact, 

a  convention. 
Concorporal,  k6n-kor'p6-riJ,  a.     Of  the  samp 

body. 
To  CoNCORPORATE,  k5n-koi''p6-rate,  v,  a.  91.  - 

To  unite  in  one  mass  or  substance. 
CoNCORPORATION,  kSn-kor-po-Fa'sh&M,  s.  Union 

in  one  mass. 
Concourse,  kSng'korse,  s.  408.    The  confiiieme 

of  many  persons  or  things  ;  the  persons  assembled  ; 

the  point  of  junction  or  intersection  of  two  bodies. 
CoNCREMATiON,  k5ng-kre-ma'sbiiii,  s.     The  act 

of  burning  together. 
Concrement,  k6ng^re-m§nt,  s.  408.  The  mass 

formed  by  concretion. 
Concrescence,  kSn-kr^s's^nsc,  s.     The  act  or 

quality  of  groiving  by  the  union  of  separate  particles. 

To  Concrete,  kon-krete',  v.  n.  To  coalesce  into 
one  mass. 

To  Concrete,  kon-krete',  v.  a.  To  form  by 
concretion. 

Concrete,  k6n-kiete',  a.  408.  Formed  by  con- 
cretion ;  in  logick,  not  abstract,  applied  to  a  subject- 
See  Discrete. 

Concrete,  kSng'krete,  s.  408.     A  mass  formed 

by  concretion. 
Concretely,  kSn-krete'l^,    ad.     in  a  mamier 

including  the  subject  « ith  the  predicate. 
CONCRETENESS,  k6n-kr^te'n6s,   S.      Coiigulation, 

collection  of  fluids  into  a  solid  mass. 
Concretion,  kon-kre'shun,  s.     The  act  of  con- 
creting, coalition ;  the  mass  formed  by  a  coalition  of 

separate  particles. 
Concretive,  kSn-kitytlv,  a.  Coagulative. 
Concreture,  kon-kre'tshiire,  s.  461.     A  mass 

formed  by  coagulation. 
Concubinage,  k6n-ki'b^-naje,  s.  81.     The  act 

of  living  with  a  woman  not  married. 
Concubine,  kong'kii-bine,  s.  408.      A  woman 

kept  in  fornication,  a  whore. 

<X5-  Anciently  this  word  signified  a  woman  who  was 
married,  but  who  had  no  legal  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
husband's  property. 
To  Conculcate,  k6n-kul'kate,  j;.  a.     To  tread 

or  trample  under  foot 
Conculcation,     k6ng-kid-ka'shun,     s.     408. 

Trampling  with  the  feet. 

Concupiscence,  kon-kiVpe-sense,  s.  510.     ir- 

regular  desire,  Ubidinou-;  h  i-h. 

Concupiscent,  kSn-ku'pt^-s^nt,  a.     Libidinous, 

lecherous. 
CoNCUPiscENTiAL,  koii-ki-p^-sen'sbJl,  a.     Ke- 

lating  to  concupiscence. 
CoNCUPISCIBLE,  k6n-ku'p<^-se-bl,  a.     Impressing 

desire. 
To  Concur,  kon-kur',  v.  n.  408.  To  meet  in  one 

point ;  to  agree,  to  join  in  one  action ;  to  be  united 
with,  to  be  conjoined ;  to  contribute  to  one  common 
event 

Concurrence,  k5n-kur'r^nse,  ) 

Concurrency,  k6n-k&r'^n-se,  ^ 

Union,  association,  conjunction  ;  combination  of  maii* 
agents  or  circumstances  ;  assistance,  help  ;  joint  right, 
common  claim. 

Concurrent,  kSn-kur'reiit,  a.  Acting  in  con- 
junction, concomitant  in  agency. 

Concurrent,  kSn-k&r'r^nt,  s.  That  which  con. 
curs. 

Concussion,  k6n-kush'aii,  s.  The  act  of  shaking, 
tremefat'tion. 

CoNCUSSIVE,  kon-kus'siv,  a.  Having  the  power 
or  quality  of  shaking. 

To  Condemn,  kon-d^m',  v.  a.  To  find  guilty, 
to  doom  to  punishment ;  to  censure,  to  blame. 

CONDEMNABLE,  k6n-d6m'lla-bl,  a.  Blameab;*, 
culpable. 
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CoNDEMNATio>r,  k6n-d^m-na'sh6n,  s.  Tlie  sen- 
tence by  which  any  one  is  doomed  to  punishment. 
Condemnatory,    kftn-d^m'ni-t&r-^,    a.   512. 

Passing  a  sentence  of  condemnation. — See  Domestick. 
CoNDEMNER,  kSn-d^m'nur,  S.  411.    A  blamer,  a 

censurer. 
Condensable,  kfin-d^n'si-bl,  a.  That  is  capable 

of  condensation. 
To  Condensate,  kin-d^n'sate,  v.  a.  0\.     To 

make  thicker. 
To  Condensate,  k6n-d^n'sate,  v.  n.    To  grow 

thick. 
Condensate,  k6n-d3n'sate,  a,  91.    Made  thick, 

compressed  into  less  space. 
Condensation,  k6n-d^n-sa'shun,  s.   The  act  of 

thickening  any  body ;  opposite  to  rai-efaction. 
To  Condense,  k5n-dense',  v.  a.  To  make  any 

body  more  thick,  close,  and  weighty. 
To  Condense,  kfin-dSnse',  v.  n.    To  grow  close 

and  weighty. 
Condense,  k&n-d^nse',  a.  Thick,  dense. 
Condenser,  k&n-dln's&r,  s.    A  vessel,  wherein 

to  crowd  the  air. 
Condensity,  k5n-d2n's^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 

condensed. 
To  Condescend,  k6n-d(i-s5nd',  v.  n.    To  depart 

from  the  privileges  of  superiority ;  to  consent  to  do 
more  than  mere  justice  can  require ;  to  stoop,  to  bend, 
to  yield. 

Condescendence,  kSn-d^-sen'dense,  s.  Volun- 
tary submission. 

Condescendingly,  k5n.de-s^nd1ng-l^,  ad.  By 
way  of  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  of  kind  conces- 
sion. 

Condescension,  k6n-d^-s§n'sli&n,  s.  Voluntary 
humiliation,  descent  from  superiority See  To  Collect. 

CONDESCENSIVE,  kSn-de-S^n'slv,  a.    Courteous. 

Condign,  k&n-dine',  a.  385.  Suitable,  deserved, 
merited. 

CONDIGNNESS,  k5n-dine'n§S,  s.  Suitableness, 
agreeableness  to  deserts. 

CondignlY,  k&n-dine'li^,  ad.  Deservedly,  accord, 
ing  to  merit 

Condiment,  k5n'de-m^iit,  s.    Seasoning,  sauce. 

CoNDISCIPLE,  k5n-dis-si'pl,  S.    A  schoolfellow. 

To  CONDITE,  k6n-dlte',  v.  a.  To  pickle,  to  pre- 
serve by  salts. 

Condition,  k6n-dlsh'5n,   s.     Quality,   that  by 

which  any  thing  is  denominated  good  or  bad  ;  natural 
quality  of  the  mind,  temper,  temperament ;  state,  cir- 
cumstances ;  rank  ;  stipulation,  terms  of  compact 

Conditional,  k&n-dlsh'un-al,  a.  By  way  of 
stipulation,  not  absolute. 

Conditionality,  k6n-dlsh-<i-6-nal'e-te,s.  Limi- 
tation by  certain  terms. 

Conditionally,   kftn-dish'&n-il-e,   ad.     With 

certain  limitations,  on  particular  terms. 
CoNDiTiONARY,  k?>n-dish'finjt-r^,  a.  Stipulated. 
Conditionate,  kSn-dlsh'an-ate,  a.     Established 

on  certain  tenns. 
Conditioned,  k5n-dlsb'find,  a.  Having  qualities 

or  properties  good  or  bad. 
To  Condole,  kftn-dole',  »'.  n.    To  lament  with 

those  that  are  in  misfortune. 

To  Condole,  kSn-dole',  v.  a.  To  bewail  \vith 
another. 

CoNDOLEMENT,  k5n-dAle'm^nt,  S.  Grief,  sorrow. 

Condolence,  kSn-dt/lt^nse,  s.  Grief  for  the  sor- 
rows of  another. 

CONDOLER,  kin-dt/l&r,  s.  One  that  laments  with 
another  upon  his  misfortunes. 

Condonation,  k5n-d(I)-na'shun,  s.  A  pardoning, 
a  forfjiving. 

To  Conduce,  kSn-diise',  r.  ji.  To  promote  an 
end,  to  contribute  to. 

ConDPCIBLE,  k6n-du'sd-bl,  a.  Having  the  power 
of  conducing. 
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CoNDCCiBLENESS,  k6n-du's^-bLn&,  s.  The 
quality  of  contributing  to  any  end. 

Conducive,  k&n-dii'siv,  a.  That  which  may  con- 
tribute to  any  end. 

CoNDUcn'ENESS,  kSn-dti'slv-n^s,  s.  The  quality 
of  conducing. 

Conduct,  k6n'd&kt,  s.  492.  Management,  econo- 
my ;  the  act  of  leading  troops ;  convoy  ;  a  warrant 
by  which  a  convoy  is  appointed ;  exact  behaviour, 
regular  life. 

To  Conduct,  k5n-dukt',  v.  a.  To  lead,  to  direct. 

to  accompany  in  order  to  show  the  way  ;  to  atten<i  in 
civility  ;  to  manage,  as,  to  conduct  an  all'air ;  to  head 
an  army. 
CONDUCTITIOUS,  kio-duk-tlsh'&s,  a.   Hired. 

Conductor,  k5n-d5k't&r,  s.  418.  A  leader,  one 
who  sliows  another  the  way  by  accompanying  him  ; 
a  chief,  a  general ;  a  manager,  a  director ;  an  instru- 
ment to  direct  the  knife  in  cutting  for  the  stone. 

Conductress,  k5n-d&k'tr^s,  s.    A  woman  that 

directs. 
Conduit,  k&n'dlt,  s.  165.  341.    A  canal  of  pipes 

for  the  conveyance  of  waters  j  the  pipe  or  cock  at 

which  water  is  drawn. 
CoNDUPLiCATioN,    k6n-dii-ple-ka'shun,   s.     A 

doubling,  a  duplicate. 
Cone,  kone,  S.    A  solid  body,  of  wliich  the  base  is 

a  circle,  and  which  ends  in  a  point 
To  Confabulate,  kSn-fiffu-late,  v.  n.  To  talk 

easily  together,  to  chat 
Confabulation,   kSn-fib-u-la'sh&n,   a.     Easy 

conversation. 
CoNFABULATORY,  kSn-fiiyfi-la-t&r-e,    a.    512. 

Belonging  to  talk. — See  Domestick. 
CoNFARREATiON,  k6n-f  Ar-n^-a'shuH,  s.  Tlie  so. 

lemnization  of  marriage  by  eating  bread  together. 

To  CONFECT,  kon-fekt',  v.  a.     To  make  up  into 

sweetmeats. 
CoNFECT,  k5n'fekt,  s.  492.   A  sweetmeat 
Confection,  koii-fSk'shun,  s.    A  preparation  of 

fruit  with  sugar,  sweetmeat;  a  composition,  a  mi.xture. 
Confectionary,  k5n-f^k'sh6ii-A-re,    s.      The 

place  where  sweetmeats  are  made  or  sold. 
Confectioner,  k6n-f^k'shun-ur,  s.    One  whose 

trade  is  to  make  sweetmeats. 
Confederacy,  k6n-fed'^r-i-se,  s.  League,  imion, 

engagement. 
To  Confederate,  kSn-fed'er-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

join  in  a  league,  to  unite,  to  ally. 

To   Confederate,  k6n-f^d'^r-ate,   v.   n.    To 

league,  to  unite  in  a  league. 
Confederate,  k&n-fed'&-ate,  a.  91.  United  in 

a  league. 
Confederate,  kSn-fM'^r-ate,  s.    One  who  en. 

gages  to  support  another,  an  ally. 
Confederation,  k6n-fod-er-a'shun,  s.  I-x>ague, 

alliance. 
To  Confer,  kSn-fer',  v.  n.  To  discoiu^e  with 

another  upon  a  stated  subject,  to  conduce  to. 
To  Confer,  k6n-f^r',  v.  a.  To  compare  ;  to  give, 

to  bestow. 
Conference,  k5n-f^r'^nse,  s.  533.    Formal  dis- 

course,  oral  discussion  of  any  question  ;  an  appointed 

meeting  for  discussing  some  point;  comparison.     In 

this  last  sense  little  used. 
ConfERRER,  kftn-f^r'ur,  s.     He  that  confers  ;  he 

that  bestows. 
To  Confess,   k5n-f^s',  r.  a.     To  acknowledge  a 

crime;  to  disclose  the  state  of  the  conscience  to  Iho 

priost  ;  to  hear  the  confession  of  a  penitent,  as  a  priest  i 

to  own,  to  avow  ;  to  grant. 
To  Confess,  k&n-f^s',  v.  n.  To  make  confession, 

as,  he  is  gone  to  the  priest  to  confess. 
Confessedly,  k6n-fes'sM-l^,  ad.  .364.   Avow. 

edly,  indisputably. 
Confession.  k6n-f^sh'6n,  .v.    The  acknowledg- 
ment of  B  crime :  the  .a(  t  of  disburdening  the  con. 
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science  to  a  priest ;  a  formulary  in  which  the  articles 
of  faith  are  comprised. 
Confessional,  k6n-f§sb'an-M,  s.     Tlie  seat  in 

which  the  confessor  sits. 
CoNFESSiONARY,  k5n-fe.sh'&n-J-re,  s.    The  seat 

where  the  priest  sits  to  hear  confessions. 
Confessor,  kSn'f^S-Sur,  s.   One  who  makes  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  the  face  of  danger  ;  he  that  hears 
confessions,  and  prescribes  penance ;  he  who  confesses 
liis  crimes. 

as-  Dr  Kenrick  says,  this  word  is  sometimes,  but  im. 
properly,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  this  impropriety  Is  become  so  universal, 
that  not  one  who  has  the  least  pretension  to  politeness 
dares  to  pronounce  it  otherwise.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  we  are  so  fond  of  Latin  originals  as  entirely 
to  neglect  our  own ;  for  this  word  can  now  have  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second  syllable,  only  when  it  means  one  who 
confesses  his  crimes  ;  a  sense  in  which  it  is  scarcely  ever 
used.  Mr  Sheridan  and  Entick  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word,  Mr  Scott  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond ;  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Ash,  Bailey,  and  Smitli,  on  the  second  :  but  not- 
withstanding this  weight  of  authority,  the  best  usage  is 
certainly  on  the  other  side. 

CoNFEST,  kon-f^St',  a.  Open,  known,  not  con- 
cealed. 

tX>  r>r  Kenrick  tells  us,  that  this  is  a  poetical  word 
for  Confessed:  and,  Indeed,  we  frequently  find  it  so 
written  by  Pope  and  others : 

"  This  clue  thus  found  unravels  all  the  rest ; 
The  prospect  clears,  and  Clodio  stands  confest." 

fiut  that  this  is  a  mere  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  eye,  and  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  fur  de- 
parting from  the  common  spelling,  see  Principles  of 
English  Pronunciation,  No.  380. 
CONFESTLY,  k6n-f(5st'le,  ad.  Sei.    Indisputably, 

properly  Confessedly/. 
Confidant,  k6n-f"^-dint',  s.     A  person  trusted 

with  private  affairs. 

3(5-  This  word,  very  unlike  most  others  from  the  same 
(source,  has  been  made  to  alter  its  French  orthography, 
in  order  to  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  English  pro- 
nunciation  of  it  Some  affected  speakers  on  the  stage 
pronoimce  the  first  syllable  like  cojie,  as  it  is  marked  m 
the  first  edition  of  Mr  Sheridan's  Dictionary  ;  and  this  is 
perfectly  of  a  piece  with  the  affectation  which  has  altered 
the  spelling  of  the  last.  By  Drydon  and  South,  as  quoted 
by  Dr  Johnson,  we  find  this  word  spelled  tike  the  adjec- 
tive confident ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its 
French  pronunciation  is  but  of  late  date  ;  but  so  univer- 
sal is  its  use  at  present,  that  a  greater  mark  of  rusticity 
cannot  be  given  than  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  to  pronounce  the  last  detit  Instead  of  dant. 

To  Confide,  k6n-f  Ide',  v.  n.  To  trust  in. 

Confidence,  kSn'f'd-dense,  s.  Firm  belief  of 
another  ;  trust  in  his  own  abilities  or  fortune  ;  vitious 
boldness,  opposed  to  modesty ;  honest  boldness,  firm- 
ness of  integrity  ;  trust  in  the  goodness  of  another. 

Confident,  kon'fe-d^nt,  a.  Assured  beyond 
doubt;  positive,  dogmatical  ;  secure  of  success;  with- 
out suspicion,  trusting  without  limits ;  bold  to  a  vice, 
impudent 

C  ONFIDENT,  k5n'f^-d^nt,  s.  One  trusted  with 
secrets. — See  Confidant. 

Confidential,  kSn-fd-d^n'shai,  a.     Worthy  of 

confidence. 
Confidentially,  kin-f^-d5n'shal-le,  ad,     in  a 

confidential  manner. 

Confidently,  k5n'fe-d^nt-le,  ad.  Without 
doubt,  without  fear ;  with  firm  trust ;  positively,  dog- 
matically. 

Confidentness,  kSn'f(*-dL'nt-n&,  s.   Assurance. 

Configuration,  k5n-f1g-ti-ra'sbfin,  s.  The 
form  of  the  various  parts,  adapted  to  each  other;  the 
face  of  the  horoscope- 

To  Configure,  K6n-f  Ig'iire,  v.  a.  To  dispose 
into  any  form. 

Confine,  kSnTine,   s.    140.    492.      Common 

boundary,  border,  edge. 

US'  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  substantive  confine 
was  formerly  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. The  examples,  however,  which  he  gives  us  from 
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the  poets,  prove  only  that  it  was  accented  both  ways. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  case  ; 
for  instances  are  numerous  of  the  propensity  of  latter 

pronunciation  to  place  the  accent  higher  than  former!  y ; 

and  when  by  this  accentuati<m  a  noun  is  distingiiishcd 

fi'om  a  verb,  it  is  supposed  to  have  its  use See  Bowl. 

To  Confine,  kSn-tine',  v.  n.  To  border  upon, 
to  touch  on  different  territories. 

To  Confine,  kSn-flne',  v.  a.  To  limit ;  to  im. 
prison ;  to  restrain,  to  tie  up  to. 

CONFINELESS,  kon-fine'i^S,  a.  Boundless,  ui» 
limited. 

CONFINEJIENT,  kSll-fine'in^nt,  S.  Imprisonment, 
restraint  of  liberty. 

CONFINER,  k6n-fl'nur,  s.  A  borderer,  one  that 
lives  upon  confines;  one  that  touches  upon  two  dif- 
ferent  regions. 

CONFINITY,  kon-fin'^-t^,  s.      Nearness. 

To  Confirm,  k6n-ferni',  r.  a.  108.  To  put  past 
doubt  by  new  evidence ;  to  settle,  to  establish ;  to 
strengthen  by  new  solemnities  or  ties ;  to  admit  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a  Christian,  by  imposition  of  hands. 

Confirmable,  kon-fer'm^bl,  a.  That  which  ia 
capable  of  incontestable  evidence. 

Confirmation,  kon-fer-ma'sbun,  s.  The  act 
of  establishing  any  thing  or  person,  evidence,  addi- 
tional proof;  an  ecclesiastical  rite. 

Confirmator,  k5n-fer-ma'tur,  s.  An  attestcr, 
he  that  puts  a  matter  past  doubt. 

Confirmatory,  kSn-ferm'i-t&r-e,  a.  512.  Giv- 
ing additional  testimony. — See  Domestick. 

Confirmedness,  kon-ffirm'M-n^s,  s.  Confirmed 
state. 
I)(3-  This  word  ought  to  be  added  to  those  taken  notice 

of,  Prin.  No.  ,S56. 

Confirmee,  kSn-flrm'&r,  s.     One  that  confirms, 

an  attester,  an  establisher. 
Confiscable,  kon-fls'ka-bl,   a.     Liable  to  for. 

feiture. 
To  Confiscate,  k6n-fis'kate,  v.  a.    To  transfer 

private  property  to  the  publick,  by  way  of  penalty. 
Confiscate,  kSn-fis'kate,  a.    Transferred  to  the 

publick  as  forfeit. 

1X5-  Dr  Kenrick  blames  Dr  Johnson  for  accenting  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable,  when  the  example  he  brings 
from  Shakspeare  accents  it  on  the  first ;  but  it  may  be 
observed,  that  as  the  verb  ought  to  have  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable,  the  adjective,  which  is  derived  from 
it,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  like- 
wise ;  and  the  example  from  Shakspeare  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  poetical  license. 
CONTISCATION,  kon-fls-ka'sbun,  s.     The  act  of 

transferring  the  forfeited  goods  of  criminals  to  publick 

use. 
CoNFITENT,  kSn'fe-t^'nt,  S.      One  confessing. 
CoNTiTURE,  kSn'fe-tshure,  s.  461.  A  sweatmoat, 

a  confection. 
To  Confix,  k6n-fiks',  v.  a.     To  fix  down. 

CONFLAGRANT,  koll-fla'glilnt,  a.  Involved  in  a 
general  fire. 

Conflagration,  kSn-fla-gri'sbun,  s.  A  general 
fire  ;  it  is  taken  for  the  fire  which  shall  consume  this 
world  at  the  consummation. 

Conflation,  k6n-fla'sb&n,  s.  The  act  of  blow- 
ing many  instruments  together ;  a  casting  or  meltings 
of  metal. 

Conflexure,  k5n-flek'tshure,  s.  452.  A  bend- 
ing. 

To  Conflict,  koii-fllkt',  v.  n.  To  contest,  to 
struggle. 

CONTLICT,  kon'flikt,  s.  492.  A  violent  collision, 
or  opposition ;  a  combat,  strife,  contention  ;  struggle, 
agnny. 

Confluence,  k6n'flfi-dnse,  s.  The  junction  or 
union  of  several  streams ;  the  act  of  crowding  to  a 
pl.tce  ;  a  concourse  ;  a  multitude. 

Confluent,  kftn'flu-^nt,    a.     Running  one  into 

another,  meeting. 
Conflux,  kSn'fluks,  s.     The  union  of  several 

currents  ;  crowd,  multitude  collected. 
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CoN'FOBM,  k5n-form',  a.  Assuming  the  sanie  form, 
reseiiililiiig. 

3b  CoN'ORM,  k&n-form',  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  the 
like  appearance  wiU>  soraetliing  else. 

7o  Conform,  k6n-f6rm',  v.  n.    To  comply  with. 

Conformable,  kftn-for'mS-bl,    a.     Having  the 
same  form,  similar;  agreeable,  suitable;  compliant, 
obsequious. 
'  CONKORJIABLY,  k&H-fSr'ma-blti,  ad.       With  con- 
formity, suitably. 

Conformation,  k&n-f6r-ma'sh&n,  s.  The  form 
of  tilings  ta  relating  to  each  other ;  the  act  of  produc- 
ing suitiibleness,  or  conformity. 

CoNFORMibT,  k&n-for'mlst,  s.  One  thiit  complies 
with  the  worsliip  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Conformity,  k6n-f6r'mi-t^,  s.     similitude,  re- 

Kemblance;  consistency. 

To  Confound,  kSn-fouiid',  v.  a.  To  mingle 
things ;  to  perplex ;  to  throw  into  consternation  j  to 
astonish,  to  stupif y ;  to  destroy. 

Confounded,  kin-foun'd^d,  part.  a.  Hateful, 
detestable. 

Confoundedly,  k6n-f6&n'ded-le,  ad.  Hatefully, 
ehamefnlly. 

CONFOUNDER,  k&n.foun'd&T,  s.  He  who  disturbs, 
perplexes,  or  destroys. 

Confraternity,  kftn-fri-t^r'ne-ti^,  s.  A  body 
of  men  united  for  some  religious  purpose. 

CONFRICATION,  kin-tre-ka'shuii,  s.  The  act  of 
rubbing  against  any  thing. 

To  Confront,  k6n-fr5nt',  v.  a.  To  stand  against 
another  in  full  view  ;  to  stand  face  to  face,  in  opposi. 
tion  to  another  ;  to  oppose  one  evidence  to  anotlier  in 
open  court :  tn  compare  one  thing  with  another. 
JXS"  In  colloquial  pronunciation  this  word  has  its  last 

syllable  sounded  like  the  last  of  affront,  but  the  second 

syllable  of  confrontation  ought  never  to  be  so  pronounced 

Confrontation,  kon-fr&n-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  bringing  two  evidences  face  to  face. 

To  Confuse,  k6n-fuze',  v.  a.  To  disorder,  to 
disperse  irregularly ;  to  perplex,  to  obscure ;  to  hurry 
the  mind. 

Confusedly,  k5n-f{i'z5d-li,  ad.  364.  In  a  mix- 
ed mass,  without  separation  ;  indistinctly,  one  ming- 
led with  another;  not  clearly,  not  plainly;  tumultu- 
ously,  hastily. 

Confusedness,  kSn-fu'zM-n^s,  s.  365.    Want 

of  distinctness,  want  of  clearness. 
Confusion,  k6n.fu'EhCin,  s.     Irregular  mixture, 
tumultuous  medley  j  tumult ;  indistinct  combination ; 
overthrow,  destruction ;  astonishment,  distraction  of 
ii.ind. 

Confutable,  k5n-fu'ta-bl,   a.      Possible  to  be 

disproved. 
Confutation,   k&n-ffi-ta'sh&n,  s.       Tlie  act  of 

confuting,  disproof. 
To    Confute,  k5n-fute',  v.   a.     To  convict  of 

error,  to  disprove. 

Conge,  or  Congee,  kon-jii<y,  s.  Act  of  reverence, 

bow,  courtesy  ;  leave,  farewell. 
2b   Congee,  kon-jee',  v,  a.  French.     To  take 

leave. 
Conge-d'elire,  kon-je-di-l^er',  s.     The  king's 

permission  royal  to  a  dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  va- 


cancy, to  choose  a  bishop. 
To  Congeal,  k5n-j^el',  v.  a. 


To  Congeal,  Ic6n-j6el',  v.  a.     To  turn,  by  fi-ost, 

from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state  ;  to  bind  or  fix,  as  by  cold. 

To  Congeal,  k6n-jeel',  v.  n.     To  concrete  by 

cold. 

CoNGEALABLE,  k6n-j^el'i-bl,  a.  Susceptible  of 
congelation. 

CoNGEALMENT,  k5n-jeel'ment,  S.  The  dot  form- 
ed by  congelation. 

Congelation,  kon-je-la'sh&n,  s.  State  of  being 
rongealed,  or  made  solid. 

Congener,  kon-j^nur,  s.  98.  Of  tho  same  kind 
or  nature. 

Congenerous,  kon-j§n'er-riis,  «.  of  the  same 
kind. 
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Congenerousness,  kSn-j^n'^r-rfis-n^s,  s.  The 

quality  of  being-  from  the  same  original. 
Congenial,  k6n-j^ni-iil,  a.    Partaking  of  the 

same  genius,  cognate. 
Congeniality,  kan-ji-n^il'<^-te,     1 
Congenialness,  kan-je'ni-iLl-nls,  \  *' 

Cognation  of  mind. 
Congenite,  kin-j^n'nlt,  a.   110.  15-t.     Of   the 

same  birth,  connate. 

Conger,  king'gur,  s.  409.  The  sca-eeL 
Congeries,  kon-j^re-ez,  s.    A  mass  of  small  In- 
dies  heaped  up  together. 

To  Congest,  kon-jost',  i;.  a.  To  heap  up. 
Congestible,    k6n-jest'e-bl,   a.    That  may    be 

heaped  up. 
Congestion,  k5n-j^st'y6n,  s.  4C4.    a  coUeitioa 

of  matter,  as  in  abscesses. 
CONGIARY,    k6n'j^-A-re,   S.      A  gift  distributed  to 

the  Roman  people  or  soldiery. 
To  Conglaciate,  k6n-gla'she-ate,  i'.  w.  4G1. 

To  turn  to  ice. 
CoNGLACiATiON,  kSng-gla-sb^-a'sb&n,  s.  408. 

Act  of  changing  into  ire. 

To  Conglobate,  k6n-gl6'bate,  i;.  a.  To  gather 

into  a  hard  firm  ball. 

Conglobate,  kon-gld/bate,  a.  91.  Moulded  into 
a  Arm  ball. 

CoNGLOBATELY,  k6n-glo'bate-le,  ad.  In  a  sphe- 
rical form. 

CoNGLOBATioN,  kSng-glo-bi's-hun,  s.  408.  A 
round  body. 

To  CONGLOBE,  k6n-gl6be',  v.  a.  To  gatlier  into 
a  round  mass. 

To  CoNGLOBE,  k5n-gl6be',  v.  n.  To  coalesce  in- 
to a  round  mass. 

To  Conglomerate,  k5n-gl5m'or-ate,  v.  a.    lo 

gather  into  a  ball,  like  a  ball  of  thread. 

Conglomerate,  kon-glom'cr-ate,  a.  91.  Ga- 
thered into  a  round  ball,  so  as  that  the  fibres  are  di(- 
tinct ;  collected,  twisted  together. 

Conglojieration,  k6n-gl6m-er-a'sh&n,  s.  Col- 
lection of  matter  into  a  loose  ball;  intertexture,  ini.\- 
ture. 

To  Conglutinate,  k&n-glii'td-nate,  v.  a.  To 
cement,  to  re-unite. 

To  Conglutinate,  k5n-gli'td-nate,  v.  n.  'lo 
coalesce. 

Conglutin.^tion,  k5n-glii-te-na'sb&n,  s.  The 
act  of  uniting  wouuaed  bodies. 

CoNGLUTINATIVE,k5li-glu'te-na-tlv,  a.  91.  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CoNGLUTiNATOR, kon-glu'tt'-iia-tur,s.  520.  ICG. 
That  which  has  the  power  of  uniting  wounds. 

CONGRATULANTT,  kon-gratsh'll-lant,  a.  4G1.  Re- 
joicing in  participation. 

To  Congratulate,  k6n-grJtsh'fi-late,  v.  a. 
461.  To  compliment  upon  any  happy  event. 

To    Congratulate,  k6n-gritsh'ii-late,    v.  tr 

4()I.  To  rejoice  in  participation. 
Congratulation,  kfin-grits-h-fi-la'shun,  s.  4:fi2. 
The  act  of  professing  joy  for  the  happiness  or  succc.-s 
of  another  ;  the  fonn  in  which  joy  is  professed. 

Congratulatory,     kon-giutsh'u-la-tur-e,    «. 

512.  Expressing  joy  for  the  good  of  another. 
To    CoNGREET,  k6n-greet',  v.  n.   To  salute  reci. 

procally. 
To  Congregate,  kftng'gre-gate,  v.  a.  408.  T« 

collect,  to  assemble,  to  bring  into  one  place. 

To  Congregate,  kong'gr^-gate,  c  n.  To  assem. 

ble,  to  meet 
Congregate,  kSiig'gri-gate,  a.  91.     Collected, 

compact. 
Congregation,  kong-gr^-ga'sbun,  s.  408.     A 

collection,  a  mass  of  various  matters  brought  toge. 

ther  ;  an  assembly  met  to  worship  God  in  publick. 
Congregational,    k6ng-gie-ga'shun-n6l,    a 

88.     Publick,  pertaining  to  a  congregatioa 
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Congress,  kong'gres,  s.  i08.  A  meeting,  a 
shock,  a  conflict ;  an  appointed  meeting  for  settlement 
of  afl'airs  between  different  nations. 

CoNGRESSIVE,  kSn-gr^s'slv,  a.  Meeting,  en- 
countering. 

Congruence,  kong'gri-^nse,  s.  408.  Agree- 
ment, suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another. 

Congruent,  kSng'gri-^nt,  a.  Agreeing,  cor- 
respundent 

CongruitY,  k6n-gru'^-t^,  S.  408.      Suitableness, 

I    agreeableness ;  fitness  ;  consistency. 

CONGRUSIENT,  k5ng'gr{i-ment,  s.  Fitness,  adap- 
tation. 

Congruous,  k5ng'grii-&s,  a.  Agreeable  to,  con- 
sistent with ;  suitable  to. 

Congruously,  kSng'gri-is-l^,  ad.  Suitably, 
pertinently. 

Conical,  kSn'^-kal,  V       ^^q 
CoNicK,  kSnlk,  S  "' 

Having  the  form  of  a  cone. 

55"  The  "  'D  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronoun- 
ced short,  though  it  is  long  in  its  primitive  co7ie,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call  coite  its  primitive,  and  not  the 
Latin  Conus  and  Greek  KS»oi  ;  in  both  which  the  o  is 
long ;  but  Conicus,  or  Kcnxit,  whence  the  learned  oblige 
lis  to  derive  our  Conic,  or  Conica),  have  the  o  as  short  as 
in  the  English  words,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  opin- 
ion of  Bishop  Hare  with  respect  to  the  shortening 
power  of  the  Latin  antepenultimate  accent,  537. 

CoNlCALLY,  k6n'^-k;il-^,  ad.     In  form  of  a  cone. 

CoNiCALNESS,    kon'e-kal-nSs,  s.       The  state  or 

quality  of  being  conical. 

CoNiCK  Sections,  konlk-s^k'sh&nz, 
CoNiCKS,  kSrilks, 

That  part  of  geometry  which  considers  the  cone,  and 

the  curves  arising  from  its  sections. 
To  CoNJECT,  kSn-jekt',  v.  n.     To  guess,  to  con. 

.lecture.    Not  used. 
CoNJECTOR,  k6n-j&'tur,  s.    166.     A  guesscr,  a 

conjecturer. 
CoNJECTURABLE,   kSii-jIk'tshii-riUbl,  a.    461. 

Possible  to  be  guessed. 
Conjectural,  kon-jSk'tshu-ril,  a.     Depending 

on  conjecture. 
Conjecturality,  kon-j^k-tshu-ril'e-te,  s.  That 

which  depends  upon  guess. 
Co.vjecturally,   kSn-jdk'tshi-ril-e,    ad.     By 

guess,  by  conjecture.  _ 

Conjecture,  k5n-jSk'tshure,   s.  461.     Guess, 

imperfect  knowledge. 
To  Conjecture,  K:6n-jek'tshfire,  v.  a.  To  guess, 

to  judge  by  guess. 

Conjecturer,  kSn-jek'tshur-fir,  s.     a  guesser. 

Coniferous,  ko-nif'e-r&s,  a.  Such  trees  are 
coniferous  as  bear  a  fruit,  of  a  woody  substance,  and 
a  ligur«  approaching  to  that  of  a  cone.  Of  this  kind  are, 
fir,  pine. 

To  Conjoin,  k6n-joln',  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  con- 
solidate into  one  j  to  unite  in  marriage  ;  to  associate, 
to  connect 

7'fj  Conjoin,  kftn-jo!n',  t>.  n.  To  league,  to  unite. 

Conjoint,  k5n-joint',  a.  United,  connected. 

Conjointly,  kon-jolnt'le,  ad.  In  imion,  together. 

Conjugal,  k5n'ju-gal,  a.  Jlatrimonial,  belonging 
to  marriage. 

Conjugally,  k6n'jfi-giil-^,  ad.  Matrimonially, 
connubially. 

To  Conjugate,  kon'jfi-gate,  v,  a.  91.  To  join, 
to  join  in  marriage,  to  unite  ;  to  inflect  verbs. 

Conjugation,  kon-jfi-ga'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
uniting  or  compiling  things  together ;  the  form  of  in- 
flecting verbs ;  union,  assemblage. 

Conjunct,  koll-jungkt',  a.  Conjoined,  concurrent, 
united. 

CoNJUKCTiCN,  koii-jCingk'sllun,  s.  Union.associa- 
U'jn,  lc:igue  :  the  congress  of  two  planets  in  the  same 
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degree  of  the  zodiack  ;   one  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
whose  use  is  to  join  words  or  sentences  together 

Conjunctive,  k6n-j&ngk'tiv,  a.   Closely  united  ; 

in  grammar,  the  mood  of  a  verb. 

Conjunctively,  k6n-jungk'tiv-14,  ad.  in  nniou. 
Conjunctiveness,  k&n-jungk'tiv-n^s,  s.     'ihe 

quality  of  joining  or  uniting. 

Conjunctly,  kSn-j&ngktl^,    ad.     Jointly,  to- 
gether. 
Conjuncture,  kftn-j&ngk'tshfire,  «.     Combina- 

tion  of  many  circumstances  ;  occasion,  critical  time. 

Conjuration,  kon-ju-ra'shiin,  s.     The  form  or 

act  of  summoning  another  in  some  sacred  nimie  ;  an 

incantation,  an  enchantment ;  a  plot,  a  conspiracy. 
2'o  Conjure,  kon-jure',  v,  a.     To  summon  in  a 

sacred  name  ;  to  conspire. 
To  Conjure,  k&n'jur,  v.   n.   495.     To  practise 

charms  or  enchantments. 

Conjurer,  kun'jar-&r,  s.  16j.  An  impostor  who 
pretends  to  secret  arts,  a  cunning  man  ;  a  man  of 
shrewd  conjecture. 

Conjurement,  kon-jure'ra^nt,  s.  Serious  in- 
junction. 

CoNNASCENCE,  k6n-naS'sSnse,  S.  Common  birth, 
community  of  birth. 

Connate,  k6n-nate',  a.  91.     Bom  with  another. 

Connatural,  kSn-nifsh'u-r^l,  a.  461.  Suita- 
ble to  uature  ;  connected  by  nature ;  participation  of 
the  same  nature. 

Connaturality,  k6n-nitsh-u-iJl'e-t^,  s.  462. 
Participation  of  the  same  nature. 

Connaturally,  kSn-n&tsh'u-ril-^,  ad.  By  the 
act  of  nature,  originally. 

CONNATURALNESS,  k&n-Ilitsh'u-ral-n^S,  S.  Par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature,  natural  union. 

To  Connect,  k6n-n^kt',  v.  a.    To  join,  to  link  ; 

to  unite,  as  a  cement ;  tojoin  in  a  j  ust  series  of  thought, 
as,  the  author  connects  his  reasons  well. 
To  Connect,  k6n_n^kt',  v.  n.  To  cohere,  to  have 

just  relation  to  things  precedent  and  subsequent 
CONNECTIVELY,    kSn-nek'tlv-le,    ad.       In   con- 
junction, in  union. 
To  CoNNEX,  k6n-n^ks',  v.  a.     To  join  or  link 

together. 
Connexion,  k5n-ii^k'shun,  s.     Union,  junction ; 

just  relation  to  something  precedent  or  subsequent. 

Connexive,  kin-n^ks'iv,  a.  Having  the  force  of 
connexion. 

Connivance,  kAii-ni'v5nse,  s.  Voluntary  blind- 
ness, pretended  ignorance,  forbearance. 

To  Connive,  kon-nive',  v.  n.  To  wink  ;  to  pre- 
tend blindness  or  ignorance. 

Connoisseur,  ko-ii^s-sare',  s,  A  judge,  a  critick. 

[X:j-  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  though  in  very 
general  use,  is  not  naturalised.  The  pronunciation  of  it 
given  here  is  but  a  very  awkward  one,  but,  perhaps,  ;w 
good  a  one  as  we  have  letters  in  our  language  toexpress 
it ;  for  the  French  eu  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  of 
our  English  vowel  or  diphthongal  sounds. 
To  Connotate,  kon'no-tate,  v.  a.    To  designate 

something  besides  itself. 
Connotation,   k6n-n6-ta'shun,  s.     Implication 

of  something  besides  itself. 
To   Connote,  k5n-n6te',  t;.    a.     To  imply,  to 

betoken,  to  include. 

Connubial,    kin-nJi'be-iil,      a.      Matrimonial, 

nuptial,  conjugal. 
Conoid,  ko'nold,  S.    a  figure  partaking  of  a  cone. 
Conoidic.\L,  ko-nol'dc-kal,  a.      Approaching  to 

a  conick  form. 
To    Conqu.\ssate,   kSn-kwas'sate,  v.  a.     I'o 

shake,  to  agitate. 
Conquassation,  k6ng-kwis-sa'sh&n,   s.  408. 

Agitation,  concussion. 
To  Conquer,  kongk'&r,  or  kSngliwur,  v.  a. 

415.     To  gain  by  conquest,  to  win ;  to  overcome,  to 

subdue ;  to  surmount. 

g^"  Ml.  Sheridan,   Mr   Elpliimton,    Mr  Korea,  and 
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W.  Johnston,  have  adopted  the  first  pronunciation  of 
this  word  ;  but  as  it  is  a  wanton  departure  frora  our  own 
AUiilogy  to  that  of  tlie  French,  and  is  a  much  harslinr 
sonnif  than  the  second,  it  were  to  be  wished  it  could  be 
reclaimed ;  but  as  it  is  in  full  possession  of  tlie  stage, 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  a  change. 

To  Conquer,  k&ngk'&r,  t;.  n.  To  get  the  victory, 

to  overcome. 
Conquerable,  k5ngk'&r-i-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be 

overcome. 
Conqueror,  k&ngk'&r-&r,  s.  4]  5.    A  man  that 

has  obtained  a  victory,  a  victor  j  one  that  subdues  and 

ruins  countries. 
Conquest,  k&ng'kw^st,  s.  408.  415.  The  act  of 

conquering,  subjection  ;  acquisition  by  victory,  thing 

gained  ;  victory,  success  in  arms. 
CoNSANGurNEOUS,k&n-sJng-gwln'nd-&s,  a.  Near 

of  kin,  related  by  birth,  not  affined  by  marriage. 
Consanguinity,  k6n-sang-gvvin'd-t^,  s.    Rela- 

tion  by  blood. 
CoNSARCiNATiON,  kSii-sar-s^-na'shfin,  s.     Tlie 

act  of  patching  together. 
Conscience,  k6n'sh§nse,  s.  357.  Tlie  knowledge 

or  faculty  by  which  we  judge  of  the  goodness  or  wick- 
edness of  ourselves;  justice,  the  estimate  of  conscience; 

real  sentiment,  private  thoughts  ;  scruple,  difficulty. 
Conscientious,  kon-she-^n'shus,  a.  Scrupulous, 

exactly  just 

K^  From  an  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  pronun- 
ciation, we  not  unfirequently  hear  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word  sounded  se,  without  tlie  aspiration  ;  but  this  is 
the  same  incorrectness  we  sometimes  hear  in  the  word 
Pronunciation,  wliidi  see. 

Conscientiously,  k6n-sh^-en'shus-l^,  ad.  Ac 

cording  to  the  direction  of  conscience. 

Conscientiousness,    k6n-shd-^n'shus-nSs,   s. 

Exactness  of  justice. 
CoNSCIONABLE,    kSn'sh&n-i-bl,  a.     Reasonable, 

just 
CoNSCiONABLENESS,     k6n'sh&n-&-bl-n&,      s. 

Equity,  reasonableness. 
CoNSClONABLY,  kiii'shin-J-ble,  ad.  Reasonably, 

justly. 
Conscious,  kSn'sh&s,  a.  357.  Endowed  with  the 

power  of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  and  actions ; 

knowing  from  memory ;  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of 

any  thing. 
Consciously,  k5n'shus-l^,  ad.    With  knowledge 

of  one's  own  actions. 
Consciousness,  k6n'sh&s-n&,  s.  The  perception 

of  what  passes  in  a  man's  o\vn  mind ;  internal  sense  of 

guilt,  or  innocence. 
Conscript,  kon'skrlpt,  a.     Registered,  enrolled  ; 

a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Roman  senators,  wlio 

were  called  Patres  conscripti. 
Conscription,  kSn-sknp'sh&n,  s.    An  enrolling. 
To  Consecrate,  kSn'se-krate,  v.  a.    To  make 

sacred,  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses  ;  to  dedicate  in- 
violably to  some  particular  purpose  ;  to  canonize. 
Consecrate,  k6n's^-krate,  a.  91.    Consecrated, 

sacred. 
Consecrater,  k6n's^-kra-tQr,  s.     One  that  per- 
forms the  rites  by  which  any  thing  is  devoted  to  sacred 

purposes. 
Consecration,  k6n-.sd-kra'shan,  s.     A  rite  of 

dedicating  to  tlie  service  of  God  j  the  act  of  declaring 

one  holy. 

ConsectarY,  k5n'sek-ta-r^,  a.  Consequent,  con- 
sequential. 

CONSECTARY,  k6n's§k-ta-r(^,  s.  512.  Deduction 
from  premises,  corollary. 

Consecution,  k5n-se-ku'shfin,  s.  Train  of  con- 
sequences, chain  of  deductions  ;  succession ;  in  astro- 
nomy, the  month  of  consecution,  is  the  space  between 
one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  tlie  sun  unto  an- 
other. 

Consecutive,  kSii-s^k'kii-tlv,  a.  Following  in 
train  ;  consequential,  regularly  succeeding. 

To  Conseminate,  k5n-sCin'6-nate,  v.  a.  To  sow 
di.Iercnt  seeds  together. 
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Consention,  kcWsen'shfm,  s.  Agreement,accord. 

Consent,  k&n-S^nt',  S.  The  act  of  yielding  or  con- 
senting ;  concord,  agreement ;  coherence  with  ;  corre- 
spondence ;  tendency  to  one  point ;  the  perception  one 
part  has  of  another,  by  means  of  some  fibres  and  nerves 
common  to  them  both. 

To  Consent,  kon-s^nt',  v.  n.  To  agree  to ;  to 
cooperate  with. 

Consentaneous,  k6n-sen-ta'n^-&s,  a.  Agreea- 
ble to,  consistent  with. 

Consentaneously,  k6ii.sln-ta'n^-&s-le,  ad. 
Agreeably,  consistently,  suitably. 

Consentaneousness,  k6n-s§n-ta'ne-&s-nds,  s. 
Agreement,  consistence. 

Consentient,  k6n-sen'she-^nt,  a.     Agreeing, 

united  in  opinion. 
Consequence,  kSn's^-kw^nse,  s.     That  which 

follows  firom  any  cause  or  principle  ;  deduction,  con- 
clusion ;  concatenation  of  causes  jmd  effects ;  import- 
ance, moment. 

Consequent,  k6n's^-k\v§nt,  «.  Following  by 
rational  deduction  ;  following  as  the  effect  of  a  cause. 

Consequent,  k6n'se-k\v<lnt,  s.  Consequence, 
that  which  follows  from  previous  propositions  ;  effect, 
that  which  follows  an  acting  cause. 

Consequential,  k6n-se-k\ven'sh^l,  a.  Pro. 
duced  by  the  necessary  concatenation  of  effects  to 
causes;  conclusive. 

Consequentially,    kSn-s^-kwen'slial-le,    ad. 

With  just  deduction  of  consequences ;  by  consequence, 

eventually ;  in  a  regular  series. 
Consequentialness,  k6n-se-k\v§n'shiil-nes,  s. 

Regular  consecution  of  discourse. 
Consequently,  kon's^-kw^nt-le,  aii.     By  con- 

sequence,  necessarily ;  in  consequence,  pursuantly. 
Consequentness,  kon's^kwSnt-ii^s,  s.    Rt gu. 

lar  connexion. 
Conservable,  kftn-s^r'vJ-bl,  a.     Capable  of  be. 

ing  kept. 
Conservancy,  k&n-ser'van-se,  s.     Courts  held 

by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  preservation  of 

the  fishery. 
Conservation,  kSn-ser-va'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

preserving,    continuance;    protection;     preservation 

from  coiTuption. 
Conservative,  kSn-s^r'va-tlv,  a.     Having  the 

power  of  opposing  diminution  or  injury. 

Conservator,  kon-ser-va'tcu-,  s.  418.  Pre- 
server. 

Conservatory,  kSn-s^r'vi-tar-e,  s.  512.  A 
place  where  any  thing  is  kept 

Conservatory,  kftn-sSr'va-tur-e,  a.  512.  Hav- 
ing  a  preservative  quality. 

To  Conserve,  kon-s^iV,  v.  a.  To  preserve  with- 
out loss  or  detriment ;  to  candy  or  pickle  fruit 

Conserve,  k6n'serv,  s.  492.  A  sweetmeat  made 
of  the  juices  of  fruit  boiled  with  sugai". 

CoNSERVER,  kSn-s^r'v&r,  s.  A  layer  up,  a  repo. 
sitor ;  a  preparer  of  conserves. 

CONSESSION,  k6n-Sesh'sh&n,  S.  A  sitting  to- 
gether. 

CoNSESSOR,  k6n-ses's&r,  s.  418.  One  that  site 
with  others. 

To  Consider,  k5n-sld'6r,  v.  a.  418.     To  thiuk 

upon  with  care,  to  ponder  ;  to  have  regard  to ;  to  re- 
quite, to  reward  one  for  his  trouble. 

To  Consider,  k6n-sld'ar,  v.  n.  To  think  ma- 
turely ;  to  deliberate,  to  work  in  the  mind. 

Considerable,  kon-sld'ur-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of 
consideration;  respectable  ;  important,  valuable  ;  more 
than  a  little,  a  middle  sense  between  little  and  great. 

Considerableness,  k6n-sid'ur-a-bl-n3s,  s.  555. 

Importance,  value,  claim  to  notice. 
Considerably',  k6n-sid'&r-i-bU,  ad.     In  a  dc. 

gree  des^-rving  notice  ;  importantly. 
Considerance,  k5ii-sld'ur-Snse,  s.     Con?idera. 

tion,  reflection. 
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Considerate,  kftn.sld'ur-ate,  a.  91.  Serious, 
prudent ;  having  respect  to,  regardful :  moderate.         | 

Considerately,  kan-sid'&r.ate-lej  ad.  Calmly, ' 
coolly. 

CoNSiDERATENEss,  kin-sid'uT-ate-nSs,  s.  555. 

Prudence. 

Consideration,  kon-sid-ur-a'sh&n,  s.    The  a<-t 

of  considering,  regard,  notice;  mature  thought ;  me. 
ditation ;  importance,  claim  to  notice ;  equivalent, 
compensation ;  motive  of  action,  influence ;  reason, 
ground  of  concluding ;  in  law.  Consideration  is  the 
material  cause  of  a  contract,  without  which  no  con-  • 
tract  bindeth.  \ 

CoNSiDERER,  kSn-sid'&v-ur,  s.  98.  a  man  of 
reflection.  ' 

To  Consign,  k6n-sine',  v.  a.  385.  To  give  to  ' 
another  any  thing ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  malie  over ;  to  i 
transfer  ;  to  commit,  to  intrust.  | 

To  Consign,  kSn-sine',  ».  n.  To  yield,  to  sign,  to 
consent  to.    Obsolete.  i 

Consignation,  k6n-sig-na'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  - 

consigning.  I 

Consignment,  kSn-sine'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
consigning;  the  writing  by  which  any  thing  is  con- 
signed. 

CoNSIMIL.\R,  k&n-slm'e-l&r,  a.  88.  Having  one 
common  resemblance. 

To  Consist,  k6n-sist',  v.  n.     To  continue  fi.xed, 
without  dissipation  ;  to  be  comprised,  to  be  contained  ' 
in  ;  to  be  composed  of;  to  agree.  j 

Consistence,  k6n-sis't^nse,  > 

Consistency,  k&n-sis't^n-se,  J   *  I 

state  with  respect  to  material  existence;  degree  of 
denseness  or  ranty  ;  substance,  form  ;  agreement  with 
itself,  or  with  any  other  thuig. 

Consistent,  k5n-sis't§nt,  a.    Not  contradictory, 

not  opposed ;  firm,  not  fluid. 
Consistently,    kSn-sis't^nt-le,    ad.     Without 

contradiction,  agreeably. 
Consistorial,  k5n-s!s-t6'r^-il,  a.      Relating  to 

the  ecclesiastical  court. 
Consistory,  k&n'sls-tur-^,  s.  512.  The  place  of 

justice  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  the  assembly  of  car. 

dinals ;  any  solemn  assembly.  i 

Consociate,  k5n-so'sh^-ate,  s.      An  accomplice, 

a  confederate,  a  partner. 
To  Consociate,  k&n-so'sh^-ate,  v.  a.  To  unite, ' 

to  join. 
To  Consociate,  k&n-so'sh^-ate,  v.  n.    To  coal- 

esce,  to  unite. 

Consociation,  kSn-s6-she-a'sh&n,  s.  Alliance  ; 
union,  intimacy,  companionship. — See  Pronunciation. 

CoNSOLABLE,  k6n-s6'li-bl,  a.  That  which  admits 
comfort. 

To  CoNSOLATE,  kftn'sA-latc,  v.  a.  91.  To  com- 
fort, to  console.    Little  used. 

Consolation,  k5n-s6-la'sbftn,  s.  Comfort,  alle- 
viation of  misery. 

CoNSOLATOR,  k&n'sA-la-t&r,  S.  521.  A  com- 
forter. 

Consolatory,  kin-s511i-t&r-^,  s.  512.  A  speech 

or  writing  containing  topicks  of  comfort. 

OS-  I  have  given  the  o  m  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word  the  short  sound,  as  heard  in  tolid;  as  it  seems  more 
noreeable  to  the  analogy  of  words  in  this  terminaticn 
than  the  long  o  which  jlr  Sheridan  has  given  :  for  liy 
inspecting  the  Rhyming  Dictionary  we  shall  see  that 
every  vowel,  but  7<in  the  preantepenultimate  syllable  in 
these  words,  is  short.  Dr  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston 
give  the  o  the  same  sound  as  I  have  done. 

Consolatory,  k6n-s5114-tui--^,  a.     Tending  to 

give  comfort  j 

To  Console,  kSn-sole',  y.  a.  To  comfort,  to  cheer. 
Console,  k6n's61e,    s.  492.     in  architecture  a  j 

part  or  member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket 
Consoler,  k6n-s6'lur,    s.    98.     One  that  gives 

comfort.  j 

Consolidant,  k5n-s51'^-dant,    a.     That  which  | 

has  the  quality  of  uniting  wounds. 
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To  Consolidate,  k&n-s61'e-date,  v.  a.  To  form 
into  a  compact  and  solid  body ;  to  harden  ;  to  comliiua 
twoparliamentary  bills,  or  two  benefices  into  one. 

To  Consolidate,  k6n-s51'^-date,  v.  n.  To  grow 
firm,  hard,  or  solid. 

Consolidation,  k6n-s&l-e-da'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  uniting  into  a  solid  mass ;  the  annexing  of  one  bill 
in  parliament  to  another ;  the  combining  two  benefices 
in  one. 

Consonance,  k6n's6-nJnse,  \ 

CoNSONANCY,  k6  n's6-n5n-sd,  5 
Accord  of  sound ;  consistency,  congruence ;   agree- 
ment, concord. 

Consonant,  k6n's6-nJnt,  a.  503.  Agreeable, 
according,  consistent. 

Consonant,  k6n's6-nJnt,  s.  A  letter  which  can- 
not be  sounded  by  itself. 

Consonantly,  k6n's6-nllnt-le,  ad.  Consistently, 
agreeably. 

Consonantness,  kSn'sA-nint-nfe,  s.  Agree- 
ableness,  consbtency. 

CoNSONOUS,  k6n'sA-nfis,  a.  503.  Agreeing  in 
sound,  symphonious. 

CoNSOPiATiON,  k5n-s6-pd-a'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
laying  to  sleep. 

Consort,  kftn'sort,  s.  492.  Companion,  partner  ; 
a  nimiber  of  instruments  playing  together,  more  pro. 
perly  written  Concert ;  concurrence,  union. 

To  Consort,  k6n-sort',  v.  n.  To  associate  with. 
To  Consort,  k6n-sort',  v.  a.  To  join,  to  mix,  to 

marry.     He  with  his  consorted  Eve.    To  accompany. 
Consortable,  k6n-Sor't^-bl,  a.   To  be  compared 

with,  suitable. 
CoNSORTION,     kSn-Sor'sb&n,     S.        Partnership, 

society. 

Conspectable,  k5n-sp^k't5-bl,  a.     Easy  to  be 

seen. 
CONSPECTITTY,     k5n.sp5k-tll'e-t^,   s.      Sense  of 

seeing.    Not  used. 
CONSPERSION,  k5n-sp5r'sh&n,   s.      A   sprinkling 

about. 
CONSPICUITY,    kSn-Sp^-kfi'e-te,   .■S.      Brightne==, 

obviousness  to  the  sight 
Conspicuous,  k6n-splk'ii-6s,  a.     Obvious  to  the 

sight,  seen  at  distance  ;  eminent,  distinguished. 

Conspicuously,  k6n-splk'u-(is-I^,  ad.  Obvious. 

ly  to  the  view ;  eminently,  remarkably. 

CoNSPICUOUSNESS,  k5n-spik'u-fis-n^s,  S.  Expo- 
sure to  the  view  ;  eminence,  celebrity. 

Conspiracy,  kSn-splr'i-se,  s.    109.     A  plot,  a 

concerted  treason;  an  agreement  of  men  to  do  any 
thing,  in  an  evil  sense ;  tendency  of  many  causes  to  one 
event 

CONSPIRANT,  k5n-spl'rint,  a.  Engaged  in  a 
conspiracy,  plotting. 

Conspiration,  kSn-spi^-ra'shun,  s.  A  plot 

Conspirator,  k6n-spir'i-t6r,  s.  110.  a  man 
engaged  in  a  plot,  a  plotter. 

To  Conspire,  kftn-spire',  v.  n.  To  concert  a 
crime,  to  {)lot ;  to  agree  together,  as,  all  things  conspire 
to  make  him  happy. 

CoNSPIRER,  kfin-spi'r&r,  s.  A  conspirator,  a  plot- 
ter. 

Constable,  kfin'sti-bl,  s.  165.     A  peace  officer, 

formerly  one  of  the  oflficers  of  the  state. 
CONSTABI.ESHIP,  k&n'sti-bl-ship,  s.  The  office  ot 

a  constable. 
Constancy,  k6n'stJn-se,  s.     Unalterable  contin- 

uance ;  consistency,  unvaried  state ;  resolution,  stead. 

iness ;  lasting  affection. 
Constant,  kSn'stlnt,  a.     Firm,  not  fluid  ;  nn- 

varied,  unchanged  ;  firm,  resolute,  free  from  change  of 

affection ;  certain,  not  various. 

Constantly,  kfiii'stSnt-l^  ad.  UnvariaWy,  per. 

petually,  certainly,  steadily.  / 

To  Constellate,  k6n-st§11ate,  v.  n.  To  shine 
with  one  general  light 
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To  Constellate,  k&n-stellate,  v.  a.  To  unite 
several  shining  bodies  in  one  splendour. 

Constellation,  k6n-stel-la'sh&n,  s.  A  cluster 
of  fixed  stars ;  an  assemblage  of  splendours  or  excel- 
lencies. 

Consternation,  k&n-stSr-na'sh6n,  s.  Astonish- 

ment,  amazement,  terror,  dread. 
To  Constipate,  k6n'ste-pate.  v.  a.     To  crowd 
together  into  a  narrow  room  ;  to  thicken,  to  condense  ; 
to  stop  by  filling  up  the  passages  ;  to  make  costive. 

Constipation,  k5n-st^-pa'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
crowding  any  thing  into  less  room ;  stoppage,  obstruc- 
tion by  plenitude. 

Constituent,  k&n-stltsh'u-^nt,  a.  4.61.  Elemen- 
tal, essential,  that  of  which  any  thing  consists. 

Constituent,  kfin-stitsh'ii-^nt,  s.  The  person 
or  thing  which  constitutes  or  settles  any  thing ;  that 
which  IS  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  any  thing  ;  he 
that  deputes  another. 

To  Constitute,  kin'ste-tiite,  v.  a.  To  produce, 
to  appoint ;  to  erect,  to  establish  ;  to  depute. 

ConSTITUTER,  kSn'st^-tii-t&r,  S.  He  that  consti- 
tutes or  appoints. 

Constitution,  k5n-st^-tu'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

constituting,  enacting,  establishing ;  state  of  being, 
natural  qualities  ;  corporeal  frame  ;  temper  of  body, 
with  respect  to  health  ;  temper  of  mind  ;  established 
form  of  government,  system  of  laws  and  customs  ;  par- 
ticular law,  establishment,  institution. 

Constitutional,  k5n-ste-tti'sh&n-al,  a.  Bred 
in  the  constitution,  radical ;  consistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, legal. 

Constitutive,  kSn'ste-ti-tiv,  a.  Elemental, 
essential,  productive ;  having  the  power  to  enact  or 
establish. 

To  Constrain,  kSn-strane',  v.  a.  To  compel,  to 
force  to  some  action ;  to  hinder  by  force ;  to  necessi- 
tate ;  to  confine,  to  press. 

CoNSTRAiNABLE,  k6n-stra'iu\-bl,  a.  Liable  to 
constraint. 

CONSTRAINER,  kSn-Stra'n5r,  s.  He  that  constrains. 

Constraint,  k6n-strant',  s.  Compulsion,  vio- 
lence, confinement 

To  Constrict,  k6n-strikt',  v.  a.  To  bind,  to 
cramp  ;  to  contract,  to  cause  to  shrink. 

Constriction,  k6n-strik'sh&n.  s.  Contraction, 
compression. 

Constrictor,  kftn-strlk'tfir,  s.  166.  Tiiat  which 
coinpresses  or  contracts. 

To  Constringe,  k6n-strlnje',  v.  a.  To  compress, 
to  contract,  to  bind. 

Constringent,  kon-strin'jent,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  binding  or  compressing. 

To  Construct,  k5n-strukt',  v.  a.    To  build,  to 

form. 
Construction,  kon-str&k'sb&n,  s.    Tiie  act  of 

building;  the  form  of  building,  structure  ;  the  putting 
of  words  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  a 
complete  sense  j  the  act  of  interpreting,  explanation  ; 
the  sense,  the  meaning ;  the  manner  of  describing  a 
figure  in  geometry. 

Constructive,  k5n.struk'tlv,  a.    Tending  to  or 

capable  of  construction. 
Constructure,  k6n-strak'tshure,  s.  4^1.   Pile, 

edifice,  fabrick. 
To  Construe,  kSn'stru,  or  kSn'stur,  v.  a.    To 

interpret,  to  explain. 

V&  It  is  a  scandal  to  seminaries  of  learning  that  the 
latter  pronunciation  of  this  word  should  prevail  there. 
Those  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of  propriety  are 
often  the  perverters  of  it.  Hence  Accidence  for  Acci- 
dents, Prepostor,  for  Preposilor,  and  Coiistur  for  Con. 
ttrtie  ;  for  it  must  be  carefully  noted,  that  this  last  word 
is  under  a  diflerent  predicament  from  those  which  end 
with  r  and  mute  e :  here  the  vowel  u  must  have  its 
.ong  sound,  as  in  true  ;  this  letter  cannot  be  simk  or 
transposed  like  e  in  Ceiitre,  Sceptre,  &c. 

To  CoNSTUPRATE,  kou'stu-prate,  v.  a.  To  vio- 
l.ito,  to  debauch,  to  defile. 
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CONSTUPRATION,  kon-Stll-pra'sh&H,  S.   Violati</i», 

defilement 
CoNSUBSTANTiAL,  k6n-sub-stin'shAl,  a.   Having 

the  same  essence  or  substance  ;  being  of  the  same  kind 

or  nature. 
CoNSUBSTANTiALiTY,  kon-s&b-stSn-she-al'e-te, 

s.    Existence  of  more  than  one  in  the  same  substance. 
To    CoNSUBSTANTiATE,   kfin-sCib-stin'she-ate, 

t>.  a.  To  unite  in  one  common  substance  or  nature. 
CoNSUBSTANTiATioN,  k6n-sub-stSn-sbi.a'shun, 

*.  The  union  of  the  body  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  h  ith 

the  sacramental  elements,  according  to  the  Lutherans. 
Consuetude,  kon'swe-tfide,  s.  Custom,  usiige. 
Consul,  kSn'sul,  s.      Tli'e  chief  magistrate  in  the 

Roman  republick  ;  an  officer  commissioned  in  foreign 

parts  to  judge  between  the  merchants  of  his  nation. 
Consular,   kSn'shii-lir,  a.    452.      Relating  to 

tlie  consul. 
Consulate,  k6n'shu-lat,  91.  ) 
Consulship,  kon'sul-ship,      J 

The  office  of  consul. 

To  Consult,  k6n-siiU',  v.  n.     To  take  counsel 

together. 
To  Consult,  k6n-sult',  v.  a.  To  sisk  advice  of,  as, 
he  consulted  his  friends ;  to  regard,  to  act  with  view 
or  respect  to  ;  to  search  into,  to  examine,  as,  to  con- 
sult an  author. 
Consult,  kSn's&lt,  or  k5n-sMt',  s.  The  act  of 
consulting ;  the  eflect  of  consulting,  determination  ;  a 
council,  a  number  of  persons  assembled  in  delibera- 
tion. 

jf%-  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  word  does  not  incline 
to  the  general  analogy  of  accent  in  dissyllable  nouns  and 
verbs,  like  insutt.     Poets  have  used  it  both  ways  ;  but 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems  the  most  usual,  as 
well  as  the  most  legitimate  pronundation,  492. 
Consultation,  k6ii-sul-ta'shin,  s.     The  act  of 
consulting,  secret  dt'iiberation ;   number  of  persons 
consulted  together. 
ConSULTER,  kon-sul'tOT,  S.  98.      One  that  con- 
sults or  asks  counsel. 
Consumable,  k&n-si'mi-bl,  a.     Susceptible  of 

destruction. 
To  Consume,  k6n-sume',  r.  a.  454'.     To  waste, 
to  spend,  to  destroy. 

iXS"  The  reason  why  the  s  in  this  word  is  pure,  and  in 
Consular  it  takes  the  aspiration,  is,  that  in  one  the  ac. 
cent  is  on  the  syllable  beginning  with  this  letter ;  and 
in  the  other,  on  the  preceding  syllable,  450. 
To  CoNSUJIE,  kon-siime',  v.  n.     To  waste  away, 

to  be  exhausted. 
Consumer,   k6n-su'ni5r,   s.      One  that  spends, 

wastes,  or  destroys  any  thing. 
To  Consummate,  kSn-sum'mate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

complete,  to  perfect 
Consummate,    k6n-s&m'mate,    a.      Complete, 

perfect. 
_  to-  The  propensity  of  our  language  to  an  antepenul- 
timate accentuation  of  simple  words  of  three  syllables 
makes  us  sometimes  hear  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  ;  but  by  no  correct  speakers. 

Consummation,  kon-s&m-ma'sh&n,  js.  Com. 
pletion,  perfection,  end ;  the  end  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  things  ;  death,  end  of  life. 

Consumption,  k5n-sam'shcin,  s.  412.     Tiie  act 

of  consuming,  waste;  the  state  of  wasting  or  perishing; 
a  waste  of  muscular  flesh,  attended  with  a  hectic  fever. 

Consumptive,    k6n-sum'tiv,    a.      Destructive, 

wasting,  exhausting  ;  diseased  with  a  consumption. 
Consumptiveness,   kSn-sfim'tlv-n^s,   s.     Ten. 

dency  to  a  cimsumption. 
CoNSUTILE,  k6n_su'tll,  a.  140.   Sewed  or  stitched 

together. 
To   CoNTABULATE,  kSn-tib'u-late,  v.   a.     'jo 

floor  with  boards. 
Contact,  kon'takt,  S.    Touch,  close  union. 
CoNTACTiON,  k6n-tak'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  touclu 

ing. 
Contagion,  kon-ta'jt-un,  s.  .542.    The  emission 
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from  body  to  body  by  which  discasps  are  communi. 

rated  ;  iniection,  propagation  of  mischief;  pestilence, 

venomous  emanations. 
Contagious,  k6n-ta'je-us,  a.  542.     infectious, 

cauglit  by  approach. 
Contagiousness,   k5n-ta'je-us-nes,   s.      The 

quality  of  being  contagious. 
To   Contain,  k6n-t:\ne',  v.    a.     To  hold,  as  a 
vessel ;  to  comprise  as  a  writing :  to  restrain,  to  with- 
hold. 

To  Contain,  kon-tane',  v.  n.  To  live  in  con- 
tinence. 

Containable,  kon-ta'na-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be 
contained. 

7b  CoNTAjriNATE,  kSn-taiu'e-iiate,  v.  a.  To 
defile,  to  corrupt  by  base  mixture.  I 

(/ONTajiinate,  k6n-tam'e-nate,  a.  91.  Polluted,  I 
defiled. 

Contamination,  kon-tam-e-na'shun,  s.  Pollu- 
tion, defilement. 

To  CoNTEAiN,  kon-tem',  v.  a.  41 1.  To  despise, 
to  scorn,  to  nefflect. 

Contemner,  kan-tem'n&r,  s.  41 1  One  that  con- 
temns, a  despiser. 

To  CONTEMPER,  k5n-t^m'pur,  v.  a.  To  moder- 
ate. 

CoNTEMPERAMENT,  k5n-tem'pur-;\-ir.ent,  s. 
Degree  of  any  quality,  as  tempered  to  others. 

To  CoNTEMPERATE,  koii-tem'pur-ate,  v.  a.  To 
moderate,  to  temper. 

CoNTEMPERAiioN,  kSn-t^iii-p&r-a'shun,  S.  The 
act  of  moderating  or  tempering ;  proportionate  mix- 
ture, proportion. 

To  Contemplate,  k6n-t(^m'plate,  v.  a.      To 

study,  to  meditate. 

iX5-  There  is  a  very  prevailing  propensity  to  pronounce 
this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  a  pro- 
pensity which  ought  to  be  checked  by  every  lover  of  the 
harmony  of  language.  That  very  singular  analogy  in 
our  tongue,  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of 
the  verb,  and  the  first  of  the  noun,  492,  seems  to  have 
taken  place  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  forming  par- 
ticiples, adverbs,  and  verbal  nouns  ;  which  would  be  in- 
harmonious and  difficult  tu  pronounce,  if  the  verb  had 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  This  analogy  should 
teach  us  to  avoid  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  this  and  similar  verbs,  however  we  may  pronounce 
nouns  and  adjectives  ;  for  though  to  co'ntemplate  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  is  not  of  very  difficult  pronun- 
ciation, yet  c&ntemplating  and  co'ntemplatingly  are  al- 
most unpronounceable. 

To  Contemplate,  kSn-tem'pIate,  v.  n.  To 
muse,  to  think  studiously  with  long  attention. 

Contemplation,  k6n-t5m-pla'shun,  s.  Medi- 
tation, studious  thought  on  any  subject ;  holy  medita- 
tion ;  study,  opposed  to  action. 

Contemplative,  k5n-tem'pla-tiv,  a.  Given  to 
thought,  studious,  employed  in  study ;  having  the 
power  of  thought. 

CONTE.MPLATIVELY,  k6n-tein'pla-t1v-le,  ad. 
Thoughtfully,  attentively. 

CoNTEMPLATOR,  k6n-t^m'pla-tur,  s.  521.  One 
employed  in  study. 

CoNTEMPOR.ARY,  k6n-t§m'p6-ri-re,  a.  Living 
in  the  same  age  ;  born  at  the  same  time  ;  existing  at 
the  same  point  of  time. 

Co.vTE.MPORARY,  k5n-t5m'p6-r^r^,  s.  512.  One 
who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another. 

To  Contemporise,  k6n-tem'p6-rize,  v.  a.  153. 

To  make  contemporary. 

Contempt,  k6n-t^mt',  s.  412.  The  act  of  de- 
spising others,  scorn ;  the  state  of  being  despised,  vile- 
ness. 

Contemptible,   kon-t^m't^-bl,   a.     Worthy  of 

contempt,  deserving  scorn  ;  despised,  scorned,  neglec- 

Contemptibleness,  kon-t^m'te-bl-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  contemptible  ;  vileness,  cheapness. 

Contemptibly,  k6n-tem'te-ble,  ad.  Meanly,  in 
a  manner  deserving  contempt. 
ill 
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Contemptuous,     k6n-t5m'tshii-&s,     a. 

Scornful,  apt  to  despise. 

Contemptuously,     k5n-t^m'tshi-&s-l^, 

With  scorn,  with  despite. 
Contemptuousness,  k5n-t^m'tshfi-&s-n&,    s. 

Disposition  to  contempt. 
To    Contend,  k6n-t^nd',  v.  n.     To  strive,  to 

struggle  in  opposition  ;  to  vie,  to  act  in  emulation. 

To  Contend,  k5n-t^nd',  v.  a.     To  dispute  any 

thing,  to  contest. 
Contendent,  k6n-t^n'dent,  s.     Antagonist,  op. 

ponent. 

Contender,  k5n-t^n'd&r,  s.  Combatant,  champion. 

Content,  k5n-tent',  a.  Satisfied  so  as  not  to 
repine,  easy. 

To  Content,  kon-t^nt',  v.  a.  To  satisfy  so  as  to 
stop  complaint ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 

Content,  kin-t^nt/,  S.  Moderate  happiness  ;  ac- 
quiescence; that  which  is  contained,  or  included  in 
any  thing  ;  the  power  of  containing,  extent,  capacity ; 
that  which  is  comprised  in  a  writing ;  in  tliis  sense 
used  only  in  the  plural,  and  then  it  is  sometimes  ac 
cented  on  the  first  syllable,  493. 

Contented,  k5n-t^n'ted,  part  a.     Satisfied,  as 

quiet,  not  repining. 
Contention,  k6n-ten'shun,   s.     strife,  debate, 
contest ;  emulation,  endeavour  to  excel. 

Contentious,  k6n-ten'shfis,  a.  Quarrelsome, 
given  to  debate,  perv-erse. 

CoNTENTiOUSLY,  k6n-t^n'shus-le,  ad.  Perverse- 
ly, quarrelsomely. 

Conte.ntiousness,  kSn-ten'shus-nes,  s.  Prone- 
ness  to  contest. 

Contentless,  kSn- t^ntl^S,  a.  Discontented, 
dissatisfied,  uneasy. 

Contentment,  kSn-t^nt'm^nt,  s.  Acquiescence 
without  plenary  satisfaction,  gratification. 

Conterminous,  kSn-ter'rad-nus,  a.     Bordering 

upon. 
CoNTERRANEOUs,  kSn-t^f-ra'ne-us,  a.     Of  the 

same  country. 

To  Contest,  k5n-test',  v.  a.  492.     To  dispute, 

to  controvert,  to  litigate. 

To  Contest,  kSn-t^st',  v.  n.  To  strive,  to  con- 
tend ;  to  vie,  to  emulate. 

Contest,  kSn'test,  s.  492.  Dispute,  difference, 
debate. 

Contestable,  k6n-tes'ta-bl,  a.    Disputable,  con. 

trovertible. 

Contestableness,  k5n-t&'ti-bl-n&,  s.    Possi. 

bility  of  contest 

To  Context,  kSn-tekst/,  v.  a.     To  weave  to- 
gether. 
Context,  kSn'tekst,  s.  494.     The  general  series 

of  a  discourse. 
Context,  kSn-tekst',  a.     Knit  together,  firm. 
Contexture,   k5n-t6ks'tshure,   s.   461.     The 

disposition  of  parts  one  among  another,  the  system, 

the  constitution. 
Contignation,  k6n- tlg-na'sh&n,  s.  A  frame  of 

beams  or  boards  joined  together ;  the  act  of  framing 

or  joining  a  fabrick. 
Contiguity,  k&n-t^-gfi'e-te,  s.     Actual  contact, 

nearness  of  situation. 
Contiguous,  k6n-tlg'u-&s,  a.     Meeting  so  as  to 

touch ;  bordering  upon. 

Contiguously,   k6n-tlg'ii-6s-]e,  ad.     without 

any  intervening  space. 
Contiguousness,   k5n-tig'ii-&s-n§s,   s.      Close 

connexion. 
Continence,  k5n'te-nense, 
CoNTiNENCY,  k5n'te-n§n-se. 

Restraint,  command  of  one's  self ;  chastity  in  general ; 

forbearance  of  lawful  pleasure ;  moderation  in  lawful 

pleiisures. 
Continent,  kon'te-neiit,  a.     Chaste,  absteraiouii 

in  lawful  pleasures ;  restrained,  moderate,  temperate. 
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"  I  did  :  and  his  ctmtra'et  with  Lad?  Luct, 

And  his  contra'cl  bj  deputy  in  France."  "  Inid. 

But  that  the  accent  should  now  be  plared  on  the  first 
syllable,  needs  no  proof  but  the  general  ear,  and  the  u". 
neral  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  tauis 
form,  492. 

CONTRACTEDNESS,  kin-trik'tdd-n&,  s.        Tlit 

state  of  being  contracted. 
CoNTR.\cTiBiLiTY,  kan-trik-ti-bU'c-ti^,  S.    Poj. 

sibility  of  being  contracted. 
CONTKACTIBLE,   k5n-tr^'-t^bl,  a.      Capable  of 

contraction. 
COXTRACTIBLE.NESS,      k5n-trak't^-bl-n^'s,       s. 

The  quality  of  suffering  contradiction. 

Contractile,  kSn-trik'til,  a.  145,    140.  Hav- 

ing  the  power  of  Ehorteniiig  itself. 
Contraction,  k5n-trak'-shin,  s.     The  act  of 

contracting  or  shortening ;  the  act  of  shrinking  or 
shrivelling  ;  the  state  of  being  contracted,  drauu  into 
a  narrow  compass  ;  in  grammar,  the  reduction  of  two 
vowels  or  syllables  to  one  ;  abbreviation,  as,  the  writ- 
ing is  full  of  contractions. 

Contractor,  k6n-trak't6r,  s.  One  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  or  bargain. 

To  Contradict,  k6n-tra-dikt',  v.  a.    To  oppose 

verbally,  to  deny ;  to  be  contrary  to. 

C0NTRA.DICTER,  kon-tra-dik'tur,  s.  One  that 
contradicts,  an  opposer. 

Contradiction,  kan-trJ-dlk'sb&n,  s.  Verbal 
opposition,  controversial  assertion ;  opposition ;  in- 
consistency, incongruity;  contrariety,  in  tliouglit  or 
eflFect. 

Contradictious,  kfin-tri-dik'sh&s,  a.  Filled 
with  contradictions,  inconsistent :  inclined  to  contra- 
dict. 

Contradictiocsness,  k6n-trl-dik'shus-nes,  s. 
Inconsistency. 

Contradictorily,    kSn-trJ-dlk'tar-^-l^,     ad. 

Inconsistently  with  himself;  oppositely  to  other.a. 

Contradictory,  kfin-tri-dik't&r-i,  a.  Oppo- 
site to,  inconsistent  with  j  in  logick,  tliat  which  is  in 
the  fullest  opposition. 

Contradictory,  k5n-trJ-dik'tCir-^,  s.  A  pro. 
position  which  opposes  another  in  all  its  terms  •  in. 
consistency. 

Contradistinction,  k6n-tr5_dis-tingk'shun,  s. 

408.     Distinction  by  oppo^ite  qualities. 

To     Contradistinguish,     k6n-tra-dls-tlng'- 

gwish,  V.  a.    To  distinguish  by  opposite  qualities. 

CoNTRAFissuRE,  kin-tri-fisb'shure,  s.  430. 
452.  A  crack  of  the  scull,  whore  the  blow  was  in- 
flicted, is  called  fissure ;  but  in  the  contrary  part, 
contrafissure. 

To  CONTRAINDICATE,  k5n-tri-!n'de-kate,  r.  a. 
To  point  out  some  peculiar  symptom  contrary  to  the 
general  tenour  of  the  malady. 

Contraindication,  k6n-tri-ln-de-ka'sh&n,  s. 

An  indication,  or  symptom,  which  forbids  that  to  be 
done  which  the  main  scope  of  a  disease  points  out  at 
first 

Contrajiure,  kon-trS-mire',  s.  An  outwall 
built  about  the  main  wall  of  a  city. 

Contranitency,  k6n-tri-nl'ten-se,  s.  Re- 
action, a  resistance  against  pressure. 

Contraposition,   kftn-tri-po-zish'&n,    s.      a 

placing  over  against. 
CoNTRAREGULARiTY,  kon-trii-r%-fi-13r'e-t(^,  s. 

Contrary  to  rule. 
CONTRARIANT,  k&n-traVe-ant,  a.       Inconsistent, 

contradictory. 

Contraries,  kon'tri-riz,  s.     P9.      Things  of 

opposite  natures  or  qualities ;  in  logick,  propo»ition.s 
which  destroy  each  other. 

Contrariety,  kSn-tra.ri'e-tfJ,  s.  Repugnance, 
opposition  ;  inconsistency,  quality  or  position  deitruo- 
tive  of  its  opposite. 

Contrarily,  kSn'tri-re-l^,  ad.  In  a  manner 
contrary  ;  different  wayf,  in  "ppositc  directions.  Lit- 
tle used. 


Continent,  k&n't^-nSnt,  s.  Land  not  disjoined 
by  the  sea  from  other  lands ;  that  which  contains  any 
thing. 

Continental,  kon-t^-nSnt'al,  a.     Relating  to 

the  contiuent 
To   Continge,  k&n-tlnje',  v.  a.     To  touch,  to 

reach. 
Contingence,  kan-tln'j^nse,  V  ^ 
Contingency,  kin-tbi'j^n-s^,  5   ' 

The  quality  of  being  fortuitous  ;  accidental  possibility. 

Contingent,  k5n-tin'j^nt,  a.  FaiUng  out  by 
chance,  accidental. 

Contingent,  kin-tln'j^nt,  s.  A  thing  in  the 
hands  of  chance  ;  a  proportion  that  falls  to  any  person 
upon  a  division. 

CoNTiNGENTLY,k6n-tbi'jent-ld,ad.  Accidentally ; 
without  any  settled  rule. 

CoNTiNGENTNESS,  kSn.tin'jent-nds,  s.  Acciden- 
talness. 

Continual,  k&n-tln'u-Sl,  a.  Incessant,  proceed- 
ing without  interruption ;  in  law,  a  continual  claim  is 
made  from  time  to  time,  witliin  every  year  and  day. 

Continually,  k5n-tin'{i-Jl-l^,  ad.  without 
pause,  without  interruption  ;  without  ceasing. 

Continuance,  k5n-tln'{i-5nse,  s.  Succession 
uninterrupted ;  permanence  in  one  state ;  abode  in  a 
place ;  duration,  lastingness  ;  perseverance. 

Continuate,  k5n-tm'u-ate,  a.  91.  Immediately 
united ;  uninterrupted,  unbroken. 

Continuation,  k5n-tin-6-a'sb&n,  s.  Protraction, 
or  succession,  uninterrupted. 

CONTINUATIVE,  k6n-tln'ii-i-tiv,  s.  An  expression 
noting  permanence  or  duration. 

CoNTiNUATOR,  k6n-t!n-6-a'tur,  s.  321.  He  that 
continues  or  keeps  up  the  sefies  of  succession. 

To  Continue,  k&n-tln'ii,  v.  n.  To  remain  in  the 
same  state  ;  to  last,  to  be  durable  ;  to  persevere. 

To  Continue,  k5n-tln'{i,  v.  a.  To  protract,  or 
repeat  without  interruption;  to  unite  without  a  chasm, 
or  Intervening  substance. 

CoNTiNUEDLY,  k5n-tln'ii-ed-ld,  ad.  Without  in. 
terruption,  without  ceasing. 

CoNTINUER,  k5n-tin'il-ur,  S.  One  that  has  the 
power  of  perseverance. 

Continuity,  k&n-t^-n6'^-t^,  S.  Connexion,  un- 
interrupted cohesion  ;  the  texture  or  cohesion  of  the 
parts  of  an  animal  body. 

Continuous,  k5n-tln'ii-&s,  a.  Joined  together, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  space. 

Tu  Contort,  k5n-t6rt',  i;.  a.  To  twist,  to  writhe. 

Contortion,  kftn-tor'sh&n,  s.  Twist,  wry  mo- 
tion, flexure. 

Contour,  k&n-tSor',  s.  French.  The  outline, 
the  line  by  which  any  figure  is  defined  or  terminated. 

Contraband,  k5n'tr2i-b^nd,  a.  324.  Prohibited, 
illegal,  unlawfuL 

To  Contract,  k5n-trikt',  v.  a.  To  draw  to- 
gether, to  shorten ;  to  bring  two  parties  together,  to 
make  a  bargain  ;  to  betroth,  to  affiance ;  to  get  a  habit 
of;  to  abridge,  to  epitomise. 

To  Contract,  k6n-trikt',  i;.  n.  To  shrink  up  ; 
to  grow  short ;  to  bargain,  as  to  contract  for  a  quantity 
of  provisions. 
Contract,  k&n'trSkt,  s.  492.  A  bargain,  a  com- 
pact ;  an  act  whereby  a  man  and  woman  are  betrothed 
to  one  another ;  a  writing  in  which  the  terms  of  a 
bargain  are  included. 

SXS-  Mr  Nares,  in  his  English  Orthoepy,  page  339,  has 
very  properly  criticised  Dr  Johnson's  obser^-ation  on  this 
word,  wnere  he  says,  '  Dr  Johnson  has  accented  this 
word  on  the  last  syliable,  and  has  subjoined  this  remark,' 
"  anciently  accented  on  the  first."  '  It  is  evident,  (says 
Mr  Nares,)  that  the  whole  article  should  be  reversed  : 
the  woid  should  stand  with  the  accent  on  the  first,  and 
the  remark  should  be,'  "anciently  accented  on  the  last." 
The  justness  of  these  observations  will  appear  from  the 
q:iot"attoii«  : 

"This  is  the  hrind  which,  n-ilh  a  Tow'd  contra'ct. 
Wat  fesl  b^l«-^■rt  in  thine."  Shakspeare. 
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8:5*  This  and  the  folIoAving  word  are  by  Dr  Johnsoa 
accented  on  the  seoond  syllable ;  no  doubt  from  the 
harshness  that  must  necessarily  arise  from  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first,  when  so  many  unaccented  syllables 
are  to  succeed.  But  if  harmony  were  to  take  place,  we 
should  never  suffer  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable  of  con- 
trary,  from  wliich  these  words  are  formed ;  but  that  once 
admitted,  as  it  invariably  is  by  the  best  speakers,  we 
should  cross  the  most  uniform  analoery  of  our  language, 
if  we  accented  the  adverb  differently  from  the  substantive 
and  the  adjective ;  and  therefore,  however  harsh  they 
may  sound,  these  words  must  necessarily  hare  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable, — See  Contrary. 

Contrariness,  k6n'tri-r^_n^s,  s.     Contrariety, 

opposition. 
Co.VTR.\RIOUS,  k6n-tra'rd-us,   a.      Opposite,   re- 
pugnant. 
CoNTRARiOUSLY,   k5ii-tra're-6s-le,   ad.       Oppo- 
sitely. 
CoNTRARnvrsE,  k5n'tra-r^-wizc,  ad.     Converse- 
ly; on  the  contrary. 
Contrary,   k&n'tri-re,   a.      Opposite,   contradic- 
tory ;  inconsistent,  disagreeing;  adverse,  in  an  oppo- 
site direction. 

tt^  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  first  syllable 
of  tills  word  by  all  correct  speakers,  and  as  constantly 
removed  to  the  second  by  the  illiterate  and  vulgar.  When 
common  ears  refuse  a  sound,  it  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  sound  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  harmony  of  the 
lau^age.  The  learned  often  vitiate  the  natural  taste  for 
their  own  language  by  an  atfected  veneration  for  others  ; 
while  the  illiterate,  by  a  kind  of  vernacular  instinct,  fall 
into  the  most  analogical  pronunciation,  and  such  as  is 
most  suitable  to  the  general  turn  of  the  language.  An- 
ciently this  word,  as  appears  by  the  poets,  was  most  com- 
monly pronounced  by  the  learned,  as  it  is  now  by  the 
vulgar,  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable :  but  no- 
thingcan  be  now  more  firmly  established  than  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  other  pronunciation  must 
be  scrupulously  avoided. — See  Contrarily. 

Contrary,  k6n'tri-r^,  s.  A  thing  of  opposite 
qualities ;  a  proposition  contrary  to  some  other ;  in 
opposition,  on  the  other  side  ;  to  a  ccratrary  purpose. 

Contrast,  kSn'trAst,  S.  Opposition  and  dissimlll. 
tude  of  figures,  by  which  one  contributes  to  the  visi- 
bility or  effect  of  another. 

To  Contrast,  k&n.trist',  v,  a.  To  place  in  op- 
position ;  to  show  another  figure  to  advantage. 

CONTRAVALLATION,  k&Il-tri-Val-la'sh&n,  S. 
The  fortification  thrown  .;p ;  to  hinder  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison. 

Contravene,  k5n-tra-vene',  v.  a.  To  oppose, 
to  obstruct,  to  baffle. 

Contra VENER,  k5n-tri,v^'n&r,  s.  He  who  op- 
poses another. 

Contravention,  k6n-tri-v2ii'shan,  s.  Oppo- 
sition. 

Contrectation,  kftn-tr^k-ta'shun,  s.  A  touch- 
ing. 

Contributary,  k5n-trlb'u-tJ-rd,  a.  Paying  tri- 
bute to  the  same  sovereign. 

To  Co  NT  RiBUTE,  k6n-trib'ute,  v.  a.  To  give  to 
some  common  stock. 

To  Contribute,  kSn-trll/iite,  v.  n.  To  bear  a 
part,  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect 

Contribution,  kSn-tre-bii'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
promoting  some  design  in  conjunction  with  other  per. 
sons;  that  which  is  given  by  several  hands  for  some 
common  purpose ;  tliat  which  is  paid  for  the  support 
of  an  army  lying  in  a  country. 

Contributive,  k6n-trib'6-tiv,  a.  That  has  the 
power  or  quality  of  promoting  any  purpose  in  concur, 
rence  with  other  motives. 

Contributor,  kSn-triiyu-tfir,  s.  166.  One  that 
bears  a  part  in  some  common  design. 

■  Contributory,  kSn-tr'ib'u-t&r-^,  a.  312.  Pro. 
moting  the  same  end,  bringing  assistance  to  some  joint 
design. 

To  Contristate,  kSn-tris'tate,  v.  a.  To  sadden, 
to  make  sorrowful.     Not  used. 

CoNTRiSTATiON,  k5n-tris-ta'sh&n.  s.  The  act  of 
making  sad,  the  state  of  being  sad.    Xot  used- 
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Contrite,   kSn'trite,   a.   140.      Bruised,  much 

worn ;  worn  with  sorrow,  harassed  with  the  sense  of 

guilt,  penitent. 

ng-  This  word  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  both  as  it  is  an  adjective,  from  which  is  formed 
the  abstract  substantive  contriteness,  and  as  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  »  in  the 
last,  140.  Accordingly  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Scott,  and 
Bailey,  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  but  Mr 
Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Elpliinston,  Dr  Ash,  W. 
Johnston,  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  place  it  on  the 
first,  \vith  unquestionably  the  best  usage  on  their  side. 
Contritely,  k6n'trlte-l^,  ad.     Penitently. 

C@-  As  the  adjective  contrite,  though  contrary  to  ana- 
logy, seems  to  prefer  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 
contritely  and  contriteness  roust  necessarily  have  the  ac 
cent  on  the  same  syllable. — See  Contrarily. 

Contriteness,  k6n'trite-n&,  s.     Contrition,  re- 

pentauee. 
Contrition,  kAn-ti-ish'6n,  s.  The  act  of  grinding 

or  rubbing  to  powder  ;  penitence,  sorrow  for  sin. 
CONTRIVABLE,    k6n-tli'vi-bl,   a.      Possible  to  be 

planned  by  the  mind. 

Contrivance,  k5n-trlVSnse,  s.  The  act  of 
contriving ;  scheme,  plan ;  a  plot,  an  artifice. 

To  Contrive,  k6n-trive',  v.  a.  To  plan  out ; 
to  find  out  means. 

To  Contrive,  k6n-trlve',  r.  n-  To  form  or 
design,  to  plan. 

Contrivement,  k&n-trive'm^nt,  s.     Invention. 

Contriver,  k6n-trl'vfir,  s.  98.  An  inventor. 

Control,  k5n-tr611',  s.  406.     A  register,  or  ac 

count  kept  by  another  officer,  that  each  may  be  cxa. 
mined  by  the  other  ;  check,  restraint ;  power,  authu. 
rity,  superintendence. 

To  Control,  k6n-tr611',  v.  a.  406.  To  keep 
under  check  by  a  counter  reckoning ;  to  govern,  to 
restrain ;  to  confute. 

Controllable,  kftn-tr611'i-bl,  a.  Subject  to 
control,  subject  to  be  over-ruled. 

Controller,  k5n-tr611'&r,  s.  One  that  has  the 
power  of  governing  or  restraining. 

CoNTROLLERSHiP,  k5n-tr611'ur-shlp,  s.  The 
office  of  a  controller. 

CoNTROLMENT,  kSii-trill'in^nt,  s.  The  power 
or  act  of  superintending  or  restraining,  restraint ;  op- 
position, confutation. 

Controversial,  k5n-tr6-v§r'.shM,  a.     Relating 

to  disputes,  disputatious. 

Controversy,  k5n'tr6-v2r-s^,  s.     Dispute,  de- 
bate ;  a  suit  in  law ;  a  quarrel. 
To  Controvert,  k&n'tro-v^rt,  v.  a.  To  debate, 

to  dispute  any  thing  in  writing. 

Controvertible,  k6n-tr6-v§rt'^bl,  a.   Disput- 
able. 
Controvebtist,  k5n'tr6-v^r-tlst,  s.    Disputant, 
chiefly  on  religious  subjects. 

55=-  It  is  with  some  surprise  I  have  frequently  obscn-ed 
those  profound  philologists,  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
write  this  word  Controversialist.  '•  He  appears  to  be  a 
sensible,  ingenious,  and  candid  Controvei-sialist  ;  one 
who  writes  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  with  the  full 
conviction  of  his  own  mind."  M.  R.  November,  Hftl, 
p.  S46.  But  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  every^ 
verbal  noun  ought  to  be  formed  from  the  verb,  and  con. 
sequently  that  to  controvert  ought  to  form  controrertist. 
Dr  Johnson  has  only  produced  the  authority  of  Tillot- 
son  ;  to  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  much  better  fr.>m 
the  Idler,  No.  12.  "  It  is  common  for  co7itrovertisfs.  in 
the  heat  of  disputation,  to  add  one  position  to  another 
till  they  reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  whero 
truth  and  falsehood  lose  their  distinction." 

Contumacious,  kSn-tii-ma'shus,  a.    Obstinate, 

perverse,  stubborn. 

Contujiaciously,  kSii-tu-ma'shus-le,  ad.  Ob- 
stinately,  inflexibly,  perversely. 

CoNTUMACiousNESS,  kSn-tii-ma'shus-ii^s,  ,<■, 
Obstinacy,  perverseness. 

Contumacy,  k6n'tu-mS-S^,  S.  Obstinacy,  per- 
verseness ;  in  law,  a  wilful  contempt  auddLsobedieaco 
to  any  lawful  summons  or  judicial  order. 
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Contumelious,  k5n-t(i-mtyie-&s,  a.    Reproach. 

ful,  sarcastick  ;  inclined  to  utter  reproat-h  ;  productive 

of  reproach,  hliaineful. 
CoNTUMKLiOUSLY,  k&n-tfi-ni^le-tis-le,  aJ.   Ke- 

proachfully,  conteniptuotisly. 
CoNTUMiiLiousNESS,    kon-td-me'le-is-nfe,     «. 

Rudeness,  reproach. 
Contumely  kftn'ti-m^-le,  s.  Contemptuousness, 

bitteruess  of  language,  reproach. 
To  Contuse,  kon-tiize',  v.  a.  437.    To  beat  to- 

getlier,  to  bruise  ;  to  bruise  the  flesh  without  a  breach 

of  the  continuity. 
Contusion,  k6n-t6'zh&n,  s.    The  act  of  beating 

or  briusing;  the  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruited ;  a 

bruise. 

Convalescence,  kin-v^-les'sense,  510.  )  ^^ 
CoNVALESCENCY,  kin-vi-lls's^n-s^,  J 

Renewal  of  healtn,  recovery  from  a  disease. 

Convalescent,  k6n-vi-l&'s^nt,  a.  Recovering. 
7b  Convene,  k&n-v(^ne',  v.  n.  To  come  together, 

to  assemble. 
7'o  Convene,  kon-vene',  v.  a.   To  call  togetlier, 

to  assemble,  to  convoke ;  to  summon  judicially. 
Convenience,  k6n_ve/ne-^nse,  7 
CoNVENiENCY,  kon-ve'ne-en-s^,  ^ 

Fitness,  commodiousness,  cause  of  ease,  accomnioda> 

tion  ;  fitness  of  time  or  place. 

Convenient,  k6n-ve'n^-ent,   a.    Fit,  suitable, 

proper. 

Conveniently,  kfin-v^n^-&it-l^  ad.  Commodi. 

ously,  fitly. 
Convent,  kSn'vSnt,  S.     An   assembly  of  religious 

persons  ;  a  religious  house,  a  monastery,  a  nunnery. 
To  Convent,  kon-vent',  v.  a.  492.    To  call  be- 
fore a  judge  or  judicature.     Not  in  use. 
Conventicle,  k6n-v^n'te-kl,  s.    An  assembly, 
a  meeting ;  an  assembly  for  worship ;  a  secret  assem- 
bly. 

B5-  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  fjUowed 
Mr  Sheridan's  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the  first 
syllable,  as  I  apprehended  it  was  more  agreeable  to  po- 
lite usage,  though  less  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  the  ac- 
cent on  the  sei'ond  j  but  from  a  farther  enquiry,  and  a 
review  of  the  authorities  for  both,  1  am  strongly  per. 
Buaded  in  favour  of  the  latter  aci  eutuation.  For  the  for. 
mer  we  have  Sheridan,  Ash,  W.  Johnston,  andEntick  j 
and  for  the  latter,  Dr  Johnson,  Keni  ick,  Nares,  Scott, 
I'erry,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey.  The  other  accentuation 
seems  chiefly  adopted  by  the  poets,  who  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  privilege  of  altering  the  accents  of  some 
words  to  accommodate  them  to  the  verse. 

•*  For  'twere  a  sin  lo  rob  them  of  their  mitp.*' — Pofe, 

CoNVENTiCLER,  k6n-ven'tik-liir,   s.     One  that 

supports  or  frequents  private  and  unlawful  assemblies. 
Convention,  kin-v^n'shin,  s.    The  act  of  com. 

ing  together,  union,  coalition ;  an  assembly ;  a  con- 

tract,  agreement  f^^r  a  time. 
Conventional,  kSn-ven'shun-il,  a.  Stipulated, 

agreed  on  by  compait. 
Convention  ary,  k5n-ven'sh&n-a-re,  a.   Acting 

i:pon  contract. 
Conventual,  k6n-v6n'tsh{i-al,  a.    Belonging  to 

a  convent,  raonastick. 
Conventual,  kin-v^n'tshii-Jl,    s.    A  monk,  a 

nun,  one  that  lives  in  a  convent. 
To  Converge,  k6n-verje',  v.  n.  To  tend  to  one 

point  from  different  places. 

Convergent,  k6n-v^i"'j^nt,  ) 
Converging,  kftn-v^r'jinfr,  ^ 

Tending  to  one  point  from  different  places. 

Conversable,  k6n-ver'sa-bl,  a.  Qualified  for 
C(mvprsati()n,  fit  for  company. 

CoNVERSAELENESS,  k6n-ver's;\-bl-nes,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  a  pleasing  cr)mpanion. 

(/ONVERSably,  k6n-v^i''s2i-ble,  ad.  In  a  conver- 
sable manner. 


Conversant,  j , 


k6n'v^r-s:\nt,  } 
oii-v^r'slut,  i 
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Aequjtinted  with,  familiar;  having  intercourse  with 
any,  acquainted  ;  rehiting  to,  concerning. 
tXj-  There  are  auUiorities  so  considerable  for  each  of 
these  pronunciations  as  render  a  decision  on  that  pround 
somewhat  diflicult  Dr  Juhiison,  Dr  A-h,  Dr  Kenrick, 
Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  BaiU-y,  place  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  and  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Entick,  accent  the  first  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Scitt 
place  it  on  both,  and  consequently  leave  it  undecided. 
Analogy  seems  to  demand  tlie  stress  on  the  second  syl- 
lable ;  perhaps  not  so  much  from  the  relation  the  word 
bears  to  the  verb  to  conve'rse,  sijice  it  may  possibly  be  de. 
rived  from  the  noun  co'nverse,  492,  as  from  the  vei  y  gene, 
ral  rule  of  accenting  words  of  three  syllables,  that  are 
not  simples  in  our  language,  on  the  second  syllable  when 
two  consonants  occur  in  the  middle.  'I'his  rule,  how. 
ever,  is  frequently  violated  in  favour  of  the  antepenulti. 
mate  accent  (the  favourite  accent  of  our  language)  as  in 
a'ggrandize,  a'mnesti/,  cha'ructer,  co'nvertite,  a'nrettor, 
ma'gistrate,  pro'testant,  &c.  and  where  there  is  but  one 
consonant  in  the  middle,  nothing  is  more  common  thiin 
to  find  the  accent  of  the  dissyllable  verb  neglected,  and 
the  trisyllable  noun  adopting  the  antepenultimaie  accent. 
Thus  the  words  confident,  president,  proFidetit,  &c.  are 
not  accented  like  the  verbs  confide,  preside,  &c.  &c.  but 
are  considered  as  simples,  and  follow  the  general  rule; 
%vhich  is,  that  all  simples  of  three  syllables,  w  i;h  but 
one  consonant  in  the  middle,  have  the  accent  on  the 
first,  and  that  the  vowel  in  Oiis  syllable  is  short,  503. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  since  autliorities  are  so  equal 
and  analogy  so  precarious,  usage  must  be  the  lunpire  ; 
and  my  observation  fails  me  if  that  which  may  be  culled 
the  best  usage  does  not  decide  iu  favour  of  tlie  accent  on 
the  first  syllable. 

Conversation,  kSn-v^r-sa'shfin,   s.     Familiar 

discourse,  chat,  easy  talk,  a  particular  act  of  discours- 
ing upon  any  subject ;  commerce,  intercourse ;  fami. 
liarity ;  behaviour,  manner  of  acting  in  common  life. 

To  Converse,  kon-verse',  v.  n.  To  cohabit  with, 
to  hold  intercourse  with  ;  to  be  acquiiinted  with  ;  to 
discourse  familiarly  upon  any  subject ;  to  have  com. 
merce  with  a  difterent  sex. 

Converse,  kSn'verse,  s.  592.  Manner  of  dis- 
coursing in  familiar  life  ;  acquaintance,  cohabitatitm, 
familiarity ;  with  geometricians,  it  means  the  contrary. 
IX^-  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  substantive   uas 

anciently  pronounced  like  the  verb,  with  the  accent  oji 

the  second  syllable  ;  but  nothing  is  now  better  establish. 

ed  than  the  accent  on  the  first.    Even  the  line  of  Fope, 

"  Generous  co'nvirst  ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride 

however  rugged  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 

this  word,  caimot  with  propriety  be  read  otherwise. 

Conversely,  k6n-v^rseli,  ad.  With  change  of 
order,  reciprocally. 

Conversion,  k6n-ver'sli&n,  s.  Change  from 
one  state  into  another,  transmutation ;  change  from 
reprobation  to  grace ;  cliange  from  one  rehgion  to 
another. 

CoNVERSlVE,  k6n-v§r'siv,  a.  Conversable,  soci- 
able. 

To  Convert,  kSn-vert',  v.  a.  To  change  into 
another  substance,  to  trai.smute  ;  to  change  from  one 
religion  to  another  j  to  turn  from  a  bad  to  a  good  liic  ; 
to  apply  to  any  use,  to  appropriate. 

To  Convert,  k6n-v^rt',    v.  n.     To  undergo  a 

change,  to  be  transmuted. 
Convert,  kiii'vert,  s.  492.     A  person  converted 

from  one  opinion  to  another. 
Converter,   k6n-v6rt'ar,    s.      One  that  makes 

converts. 
Convertibility,  kftn-ver-ttj-bil'e-t^,  s.      The 

quality  of  being  possible  to  be  converted. 
Convertible,  kin-verte-bl,    a.     Susceptible  of 

change,  transmutable  ;  so  much  alike  as  that  one  may 

be  Used  for  the  other. 
CONVERTIBLY,  koH-ver't^-ble,   ad.    Reciprocally. 
CoNVERTiTE,   k6n'ver-tite,     s.   150.  503.     A 

convert. 
Convex,  kon'v^ks,  a.     Rising  in  a  circular  fonn, 

opposite  to  concave. 
Convex,  kon'veks,  s.    A  convex  body. 
Convexed,  kon-vekst', pa//.  359.     Protul)orant 

in  a  circular  form. 
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CONVEXEDLY,  kon-vfik'sed-le,  ad.  36i.  In  a 
convex  form. 

Convexity,  k5n-v^ks'^-t^,  s.  Protuberance,  in 
a  circular  form. 

CoNVEXLY,  k6n-v§ks'l^,  ad.      In  a  convex  form. 

CoNVEXNESS,  k6n-vSks'n^S,  S.  Spheroidical  pro- 
tuberance, convexity. 

CoN'VEXO-coNCAVE,  kSn.vlks'o-kSng'kave,  a. 
Having  the  hollow  on  the  inside,  corresponding  to  the 
external  protuberance. 

To  Convey,  kSn-va',   v.  a.  269.     To  carry, 
transport  from  one  place  to  another  ;  to  hand  from  one 
to  another  ;  to  move  secretly  ;  to  transmit,  to  transfer, 
to  deliver  to  another  ;  to  impart. 

Conveyance,  kon-va'aiise,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
moving any  thing ;  way  for  carriage  or  transportation  ; 
the  method  of  removiugsecretly  ;  the  means  by  which 
any  thing  is  conveyed  ;  delivery  from  one  to  another ; 
act  of  transfe  ring  property ;  writing  by  which  pro- 
perty is  transferred. 

Conveyancer,  kon-va'5n-sur,  s.  A  lawyer  who 
d^a^vs  \vritings  by  which  property  is  transferred. 

Conveyer,  kftn-va'ur,  s.  One  who  carries  or 
transmits  any  thing. 

To  (yONVICT,  kfin-vlkt',  v.  a.  To  prove  guilty,  to 
detect  in  guilt ;  to  confute,  to  discover  to  be  false. 

Convict,  k6ri-vlkt',  a.  Convicted,  detected  in 
guilL 

Convict,  k5n'vlkt,  s.  492.  A  person  cast  at  the 
bar. 

CoNnCTION,  kSn-vlk'shun,  s.  Detection  of 
guilt ;  the  act  of  convincing,  confutation. 

CONVICTIVE,  kon-vik'tlv,  a.  157.  Having  the 
power  of  convincing. 

To  Convince,  k6n-v!nse',  v.  a.  To  force  another 

to  acknowledge  a  contested  position;  to  convict. — See 

To  Collect. 
Convince.MENT,  kon-vlnse'ment,  S.   Conviction. 
ConvinciblE,  kon-viri'se-bl,  a.      Capable  of  con- 
viction ;  capable  of  being  evidently  disproved. 
Convincingly,  k6n-vin'sing-l^,  ad.     In  such  a 

vnanner  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 
Convincingness,    kon-vin'slng-nes,    s.       The 

power  of  convincing. 
To  Convive,  kon-vive',  v.   a.     To  entertain,  to 

feast.     Obsolete. 
CoNviVAL,  kon-vi'val,      )        , 
Convivial,  koii-viv'yal,  \ 

Relating  to  an  entertainment,  festal,  social. 
Conundrum,   ko-n&n'drum,  s.     A  low  jest,  a 

quibble. 
To  ConvOCATE,  k5n'vA-kate,  v.  a.     To    call  to- 
gether. 

Convocation,  k5n-v6-ka'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

calling  to  an  assembly  ;  an  assembly  ;  an  assembly  of 

the  clergy  for  consultation  upon  matters  ecclesiastical. 
To  Convoke,  k&n-voke',  v.  a.    To  call  together, 

to  summon  to  an  assembly. 
To  Convolve,  k&n-v61v',  v.  a.    To  roU  together, 

to  roll  one  part  upon  another. 
Convoluted,  kftn-vo-lii't^d,  part.  a.     Twisted; 

rolled  upon  itself. 
Convohttion,  k6n-v6-lii'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

rolling  any  thing  upon  itself ;  the  state  of  rolling  to. 

gether  in  company. 
To  Convoy,  k6n-v6^,  v.  a.     To  accompany  by 

land  or  sea,  for  the  sake  of  defence. 
Convoy,  kin'voe,  s.  492.      Attendance  at  sea  or 

on  the  road  by  way  of  defence  ;  the  act  of  attending 

as  a  defence. 
Conusance,  k6n'ii-sanse,  s.     Cognizance,  notice. 

A  law  terra. — See  Cognizance. 

Bj-  Perhaps  it  may  be  pleaded  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
law,  that  this  is  the  word  they  use  instead  of  Cognizance, 
and  consequently,  that  the  charge  against  them  of  mu- 
tilating that  word  falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  may  be 
answi-red,  that  the  second  syllables  of  these  words  are  so 
different  as  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  which  they  make  use 
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of;  and  that  the  words  cognizable,  cognizor,  and  cogni 
zee,  being  pronounced  by  them  without  the  g,  are  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  the  justness  of  the  accusation. 

To  CoN'VULSE,  kon-vulse',  v.  a.  To  give  an  ir- 
regular and  involuntary  motion  to  the  parts  of  ai,y 
body. 

Convulsion,  kSn-vul'sbun,  s.     A  convulsion  is 

an  involuntary  contraction  of  the  fibres  and  musc-les  ; 
an  irregular  and  violent  motion,  commotioiL 

Convulsive,  kon-viil'siv,  a.  158.  428.     Giving 

twitches  or  spasms. 
Cony,  kun'ne,  s.   A  rabbit,  an  animail  that  burrows 

in  the  ground. 
CONY.BURROW,  kill'lK^-b&r-d,  S.     A  place  where 

rabbits  juake  their  holes  in  the  ground. 
To    Coo,    kooj  V.   n.    10.      To  cry  as  a  dove  or 

pigeoiL 
Cook,  kook,  s.  306.      One  whose  profession  is  to 

dress  and  prepare  victuals  for  the  table. 
Cook-maid,  kook'made,  s.     A  maid  that  dresses 

provisions. 

Cook-room,  kook'room,  s.     A  room  in  which 

provisions  are  prepared  for  the  ship's  crew. 
To  Cook,  koOk,  v.  a.   To  prepare  victuals  for  the 

table. 
Cookery,  kodk'&r-d,  s.  -555.  Tlie  art  of  dressing 

victuals. 
Cool,  ko61,  a.  306.     Somewhat  cold,  approaching 

to  cold  ;  not  zeiilous,  not  fond. 
Cool,  kool,  S.   Freedom  from  heat 
To  Cool,  kool,  v.  a.   To  make  cool,  to  allay  heat ; 

to  quiet  passion,  to  calm  anger. 
To  Cool,  kool,  v.  n.   To  grow  less  hot ;  to  grow 

less  warm  with  regard  to  passion. 
Cooler,  kool'ar,  s.   That  which  has  the  power  of 

cooling  the  body  ;  a  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  maiJe 

cool. 
Coolly,  koolle,  ad.   Without  heat,  or  sharp  cold ; 

without  passion. 

Coolness,  koM'n^s,  s.      Gentle  cold,  a  soft  at 

mild  degree  of  cold ;  want  of  affection,  disinclination  j 

freedom  from  passion. 
CoOM,  koom,  s.  306.      Soot  that  gathers  over  at 

oven's  mouth;  that  matter  that  work  .pout  of  the 

wheels  of  carriages. 
CoOMB,  koom,  s.      A  measure  of  corn  counting 

four  bushels. 
Coop,  koop,  s.      A   cage,  a  pen  for  animais,  as 

poultry  or  sheep. 
To  Coop,  ko6p,  v.   a.      To  shut  up  in  a  narrow 

compass,  to  cage. 
CoOEEE,.k6o-p^e',  S.    A  motion  in  dancing. 
Cooper,  koo'pur,  s.  98.    One  that  makes  coops  or 

barrels. 
Cooperage,  koo'p&r-ldje,  s.  90.  The  price  paid 

for  cooper's  work. 
To  Co-operate,  k6-6p'^r-ate,  v.  n.     To  labour 

jointly  with  another  to  the  same  end ;  to  concur  in  tne 

same  effect. 
Co-operation,  k6-5p-^r-a'sbun,  s.     The  act  of 

contributing  or  concurring  to  the  same  end. 
Co-operative,  k6-6p'&-i-tiv,  a.  Promoting  the 

same  end  jointly. 
Co-operator,  k6-6p'^r-a-tur,  s.  521.     He  that 

by  joint  endeavours,   promotes  the  same  end  with 

others. 

Co-OPTATION,  ko-op-ta'shun,  S.  Adoption,  as- 
sumption. 

Co-ordinate,  ko-or'de-nate,  a.  91.  Holding 
the  same  rank. 

Co-ordinately,  k6-5r'd^-nate-ld,  ad.  in  tha 
same  rank. 

Co-ordinateness,  k6-5r'd^-nate-n&,  s.     Tha 

state  of  being  co-ordinate. 
Co-ordination,  ko-or-de-na'shun,  s.  The  state 

of  holding  the  same  rank,  collateralness. 
Coot,  koot,  s.  306.  A  small  black  wat«r-fowL 
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Cop,  k5p,  S.   The  head,  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Coparcenary,  k6-pii''s<i-ni-rd,  s.  Joint  succes- 
sion to  any  inheritai  ce. 

Coparcener,  ko-pir's^-nur,  s.  Coparceners  are 
such  as  have  equal  portion  iu  the  inheritance  of  the 
ancestor. 

Coparceny,  k6-pir's^-ni,  s.  An  equal  share  of 
coparceners. 

Copartner,  kA-pJrt'n&r,  s.  98.  One  that  has  a 
share  in  some  common  stock  or  aft'air. 

Copartnership,  kA-pdrt'nur-shlp,  s.  Tlio  state 
of  bearing  an  equal  part,  or  possessing  an  equal  share. 

COPATAIN,  k5p'i-tin,  a.  208.  High-raised,  point- 
ed.   Obsolete. 

CoPAYVA,  kA-pa'vA,  S.  92.  A  gum  which  distils 
from  a  tree  in  Brasil. 

Cope,  k6pe,  S.  Any  thing  with  which  the  head  is 
covered ;  a  sacerdotal  cloak,  worn  in  sacred  ministra, 
tion  ;  any  thing  which  is  spread  over  the  head. 

To  Cope,  kApe,  v.  a.  To  cover,  as  with  a  cope  ; 
to  contend  with,  to  oppose. 

To  Cope,  kope,  v.  n.  To  contend,  to  struggle,  to 
strive. 

Copier,  k6p'p^-&r,  S.  One  that  copies,  a  tran. 
scriber ;  a  plagiary,  an  imitator. 

Coping,  ko'plng,  s.  The  upper  tire  of  masonry 
which  covers  the  wall. 

Copious,  k6'p^-us,  a.  Plentiful,  ahundant,  abound- 
ing in  words  or  images. 

Copiously,  ko'p^-us-l^,  ad.  Plentifully,  abundant- 
ly, in  great  quantities  ;  at  large,  dittusely. 

Copiousness,  ko'p^-iis-n^s,  s.  Plenty,  abundance ; 
exuberance  of  style. 

Copland,  kSp'lind,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  which 
terminates  with  an  acute  angle. 

Copped,  kip'p^d,  or  kftpt,  a.  366.  Rising  to  a 
top  or  head. 

CoPPEL,  kSp'pSl,  S.  An  instrument  used  in  chymis- 
try.     Its  use  is  to  try  and  purify  gold  and  silver. 

Copper,  k6p'p&r,  s.  98.  One  of  the  six  primitive 
metals. 

Copper,  kSp'p&r,  s.  A  boiler  larger  than  a  move- 
able pot. 

Copper-nose,  k5p'pur-n6ze,  s.  A  red  nose. 

Copper-plate,  kop'pur-plate,   s,    A   plate  on 

which  pictures  are  engraven. 
Copper-work,  kSp'pfn-wfnk,  s.    A  place  where 

copper  is  manufactured. 

Copperas,  k6p'pfir-is,  s.  A  kind  of  vitriol. 

Coppersmith,  kSp'pur-smith,  s.  One  that  manu- 
factures copper. 

CoppERwoRM,  kSp'pfir-wurni,  s.  A  little  worm 
in  ships ;  a  worm  breeding  in  one's  hand. 

Coppery,  kSp'p&r-d,  a.    Containing  copper. 

Coppice,  kip'pis,  s.  142.  Low  woods  cut  at  stat- 
ed times  for  fuel. 

Copple-DUST,  kSp'pl-d&st,  S.  Powder  used  in 
purifying  metals. 

Coppled,  kSp'pld,  a.  359.  Rising  in  a  conick  form. 

Copse,  kops,  s.  Short  wood. 

To  Copse,  k5ps,  v.  a.  To  preserve  underwood. 

Copula,  k&p'u-li,  S.  92.  The  word  which  unites 
the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition. 

To  Copulate,  kSp'ii-late,  v.  a.  To  unite,  to  con- 
join. 

2o  Copulate,  kip'ii-late,  v.  n.  To  come  toge- 
ther as  diiferent  sexes. 

Copulation,  k6p-i-la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  congress  or 
embrace  of  the  two  sexes. 

Copulative,  k6p'u-la-tlv,  a.  157.  A  term  of 
grammar. 

Copy,  k5p'pd,  s.  482.   a  transcript  from  the  arche- 
type or  original ;  an  individual  book,  as  a  good  and 
fair  copy ;    the  original,  the  arclietype ;    a  picture 
drawn  from  another  pi<aiire. 
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Copy-book,  k5p'pe-b66k,  s.      a  book  in  whidi 

copies  are  written  for  learners  to  imitiite. 

Copyhold,  k5p'pe-h61d,  s,  A  tenure,  for  which 
the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but  the  copy  of  the 
rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court. 

Copyholder,  k6p'p^-h61-dur,  s.  One  that  is  pos- 

sessed  of  land  in  copyhold. 

To  Copy,  kSp'p^,  v.  a.  To  tfanscribe,  to  wTite 
after  an  original ;  to  imitate,  to  propose  to  imitation. 

To  Copy,  kftp'pi^,  v.  n.  To  do  any  thing  in  imita- 
tion of  something  else. 

CoPYER,  k6p'pe-ur,    \ 

Copyest,  k&p'p^-lst,  y 
One  who  copies  writing  or  pictur.P9. 

To  Coquet,  ko-ket',  v.  a.  415.  To  treat  with  an 
appearance  of  aiKorous  tenderness. 

Coquetry,  ko-k^t'r^,  S,  Affectation  of  amorous 
advances. 

Coquette,  k6-kSt',  S.  A  gay,  airy  girl,  who  en- 
deavours to  attract  notice. 

Coracle,  kftr'^-kl,  s.  405.  A  boat  used  in 
Wales  by  fishers. 

Coral,  k6r'i\l,  s.       Red  coral  is  a  plant  of  as  great 
hardness  and  stony  nature  while  growing  in  the  wa- 
ter, as  it  is  after  long  exposure  to  the  air  j  the  piece  of 
coral  which  children  use  as  a  plaything, 
ft:^'  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  Cur- 

ral ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Pronoimcing  Diction- 
aries, and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Coralline,  kir'Al  In,  a,  150.     Consisting  of  co- 

ral. 
Coralline,  kSl^'Al-in,  s.      Coralline  is  a  sea-plant 

used  in  medicine. 

Coralloid,  or  Coralloidal,  kli-'Al-lold,  or 

k6r-3.1-16ld'il,  a.      Resembling  coral. 
Corant,  k6-rilnt',  s.      A  nimble  sprightly  dance. 
Corban,  kor'bin,  S.  168.    An  alms  basket,  a  gift, 

an  alms. 
CoRBEII.S,  korOb^lz,  S.      Little  baskets  used  iu  for. 

tification,  filled  with  earth. 
CoRBEl,  koi'^bel,  s.    In  architecture,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  basket. 
Cord,  kord,  s.      A  rope,  a  string;   a  quantity  of 

wood  for  fuel ;  a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and 

four  broad. 
CoRD-MAKER,  kord'iiia-k&r,  s.    One  whose  trade 

is  to  make  ropes,  a  rope-maker. 
CoRD-WOOD,    kord'wud,    s.      Wood  piled  up  for 

fuel. 
To  Cord,  kord,  v.  a.      To  bind  with  ropes. 
Cordage,  koi^'dldje,  s.  90.     A  quantity  of  cords. 
Corded,  k6i"'d^'d,  a.     Made  of  ropes. 
Cordelier,  kor-de-le^r',  s,  275.     A  franciscan 

friar,  so  named  from  the  cord  which  serves  him  for  a 

cincture. 

Cordial,  koi''j(^-M,  s.  294.  376.      A  medicine 
that  increases  the  force  of  the  heart,  or  quickens  the 
circulation;  any  medicine  that  increases  strength;  any 
tiling  that  comforts,  gladdens,  and  exhilarates. 
IXJ-  There  is  certainly  a  tendency  in  the  d  as  well  as 
in  the  t  to  slide  into  a  soft  hissing  sound  when  preceded 
by  the  accent,  and  followed  by  a  diphthong  or  a  diph- 
thongal vowel,  commencing  with  the  sound  of  e.    Tliis 
is  evident  by  the  ciurent  pronunciation  of  immediate, 
verdure,  &c.  as  if  written  iimnejiate,  verjure,  &o.  294- ; 
and  this  pronunciation  is  so  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
our  language,  that  the  organs  slide  into  it  insensibly. 
Mr  Sheridan,  m  order  to  mark  this  sound,  has  adopted 
the  y,  and  spelled  the  word  Cor-dy-al :  and  if  y  is  here 
articulated  as  a  consonant,  as  is  intended,  its  connexion 
with  d  produces  a  sound  so  near  the  hiss  in  Cor-je-al,  as 
to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  it 
Cordial,  kor'j^-il,  a.     Reviving,  invigorating  ; 

sincere,  hearty. 
Cordiality,  k5r-jd-Jl'e-t^,  s.     Relation  t.)  the 

heart ;  sincerity. 
Cordially,  kor'j^-^l-le,  ad.    Sincerely,  heartily. 
Core,  kore,  S.   The  heart ;   the  inner  part  of  any 
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thing ;  the  inner  part  of  a  fruit,  wliich  contains  the 

kernel ;  the  matter  contained  in  a  bile  or  sore. 
Coriaceous,   k6-re-a'sh6s,   a.      Consisting    of 

leather  ;  of  a  substance  resembling  leather. 
CoRiANDEK,  ko-re-in'dur,  s.  98.     A  plant 
Corinth,   kur'rin,  s.     A  small  fruit  commonly 

called  currant,  which  see. 
Corinthian,    k6-Tin'lh^-&n,  a.      is  generally 

reckoned  the  fourth  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture. 

Cork,  kork,  s.  a  glandiferous  tree,  in  all  respects 
like  the  ilex,  excepting  the  bark  ;  the  bark  of  the  cork- 
tree used  fi)r  stopples ;  the  stopple  r)f  a  bottle. 

To  Cork,  kork,  v.  a.     To  put  corks  into  bottles. 

CoRKi.vG-PiN,  kor.king-pln',  s.  A  pin  of  the 
largest  size. 

CottKY,  kor'kd,  a.      Consisting  of  cork. 

Cormorant,  kor'mo-rint,  s.  A  bird  that  preys 
upon  fish  ;  a  glutton. 

Corn,  korn,  s.  The  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  not 
in  pods ;  grain  unreaped  ;  grain  in  the  ear,  yet  un- 
thrashed ;  an  excrescence  on  the  foot,  hard  and 
painful. 

To  Corn,  korn,  v.  a.  To  salt,  to  sprinkle  ^vith 
salt ;  to  form  into  small  grains. 

Corn-field,  korn'feiild,  s.  A  field  where  com  is 

growing. 
Corn-flag,  korn'fiSg,  s.   A  plant :  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 

Corn-floor,  korn'tlore,  s.  Tlie  floor  where  com 

is  stored. 
Corn-flower,  korn'flou-&r,  s.     Tlie  blue-bottle. 
Corn-land,  korn'lJnd,  s.     Land  appropriated  to 

the  production  of  grain. 

Corn-mill,  korn'mlll,  s.     A  mill  to  grind  com 

into  meal. 
CoRN-PIPE,  kSrn'plpe,  S.    A  pipe  made  by  slitting 

the  joint  of  a  green  stalk  of  corn. 
Cornchandler,  korn'tshind-l&r,  s.     One  that 

retails  corn. 
Corncutter,  kom'kut-tur,   s.     A  man  whose 

profession  it  is  to  extirpate  corns  from  the  foot 
Cornel,  kor'nel,  } 

Cornelian-tree,  kor-n^l^-in-tn^e,  J 

The  Cornel-tree  beareth  the  fruit  commonly  called  the 

Cornelian  cherry. 
Corneous,  kor'n^-is,  a.     Horny,  of  a  substance 

resembling  horn. 
Corner,  kor'nur,  s.  98.      An  angle  ;  a  secret  or 

remote  place ;  the  extremities,  the  utmost  limit. 
Corner-stone,    kor'n&r-stone,   s.     The  stone 

that  unites  the  two  walls  at  the  corner. 
Cornerwise,  koi''nur-wize,  ad.     Diagonally. 
Cornet,  kor'nel,  s.   99.     A  musical  instrument 

blown  with  the  mouth ;  a  company  or  troop  of  horse, 

in  this  sense  obsolete  ;  the  officer  who  bears  the  stan- 
dard of  a  troop  ;  Cornet  of  a  horse,  is  the  lowest  part 

of  his  pastern  that  runs  round  the  coffin. 
Cornetcv,  kdl'll§t-S^,  S.      The  post  of  a  cornet 

in  the  army.  • 

Cornice,  kSr'nis,  s.  142.    The  highest  projection 

of  a  wall  or  column. 
Cornicle,  kor'nlk-kl,  s.  405.     A  little  hora 
Cor.vigerous,  k6r-nidje'(^-r&s,  a.  Homed,  having 

horns. 
CoRNUCOPi.^;,  kor-nu-ko'p^-d,  s.     The   horn  of 

plenty. 
To  Cornute,  kor.nute',  v.  a.  To  bestow  homs, 

to  cuckold. 
CoRNtTTED.   kor  nu'tSd,  a.      Grafted  with  horns, 

cuckolded. 
CoRNUTO,  kor-nu'tO,  s.   Ilalian.     A  man  horned, 

a  cuckold. 
Corny,    kor'nS,    a.      Strong  or  hard    like    hora, 

horny  ;  producing  grain  or  corn. 
Corollary,  k6r'6-lir-d,  s.  1 68.  The  conclusion ; 

an  iiifi'rence. 

ttS-  l)r  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,   Dr  Ash,   vV.  John- 
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ston,  Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Smith,  accent  this  word 
on  the  first,  and  Dr  Kenrick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Bailey, 
on  the  second  syllable.  The  weight  of  authority  is  cer- 
tainly for  the  accentuation  I  have  adopted,  and  analogy 
seems  to  confirm  this  authority.  For  as  the  word  is  de- 
rived from  Corollcirium,  with  the  accent  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate, our  pronunciation  of  this  word  generally  lays 
an  additional  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  wliicii,  when 
the  word  is  shortened  by  dropping  asyllable  in  Corollary, 
becomes  the  principal  accent,  as  in  a  thousand  other  in- 
stances.— See  Acudemt/. 

Coronal,  k6r'6-nal,  s,  168.  A  crown,  a  garland. 
Coronal,  kSr-d'nil,  a.    Belonging  to  the  top  of 

the  head. 
Coronary,  k5r'6-nir-^,  a.  Relating  to  a  crown  ; 

it  is  applied  in  anatomy  to  arteries  fancied  to  encom- 
pass the  heart  in  the  manner  of  a  garland. 
Coronation,    kSr-o-na'sh&n,    s.     The   act  or 

solemnity  of  crowning  a  king;  the  pomp  or  assembly 

present  at  a  coronation. 
Coroner,  k6r'6-nur,  s.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  is 

to  enquire  how  any  violent  death  was  occasioned. 
Coronet,  k6i''6-net,  s.    An  inferior  crown  worn 

by  the  nobility. 
Corporal,  kor'po-rill,  s.  1 68.  The  lowest  officer 

of  the  infantry ;  a  low  sea-officer. 
Corporal,  kor'po-ral,  a.    Relating  to  the  body, 

belonging  to  the  body ;  material,  not  spiritual. 
CORPORALITY,   kof-po-ral'e-te,    s.     The  quality 

of  being  embodied. 
Corporally,  koKpo-r&l-e.  ad.    Bodily. 
Corporate,  kor'po-rate,  a.    91.     United  in  a 

body  or  community. 
CoRPORATION,kor-p6-ra'sb&n,  S.  A  body  politick. 
Corporeal,  kor-pt/r^-^l,  a.  Having  a  body,  not 

immaterial. 

Corporeity,  kor-p6-r^e-td,  s.  Materiality,  bodi. 

liness. 

Corps,  kore,  s.  Plural  korz.    A  body  of  forces. 

IX5-  Perhaps  it  is  the  unpleasing  idea  this  word  sug. 
gests,  when  pronounced  in  the  English  manner,  thathaa 
fixed  it  in  the  French  pronunciation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  frightful  to  an  elegant  ear,  than  the  sound  it  has 
from  the  moutli  of  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  its  fashionable  and  military  usage. 

Corpse,  korps,  s.  168.    A  carcass,  a  dead  body,  a 

corse. 
Corpulence,  kor'pu-l(5iise,   \ 
Corpulency,  koi-'pu-len-s^,  \  *' 

Bulkiness  of  body,  fleshiness. 

Corpulent,  kor'pii-l^iit,  a.    Fleshy,  bulky. 
Corpuscle,  kor'p&s-sl,  s.  351.  405.     A  small 

body,  an  atom. 
Corpuscular,  kor-pisTci-lSr,  \ 

CoRPUSCULARiAN,  kor-p&s-ku-la're-aii,  J    ' 

Relating  to  bodies,  comprising  bodies. 
To  CoRRADE,  kor-rade',  v.  a.   168.    To  hoard, 

to  scrape  together. 
CoRRADiATioN,  k6r-ra-d^-a'sh&n,  s.   A  conjunc 

tion  of  rays  into  one  point. 
To  Correct,  k5r-rekt',   v.    a.     To  punish,  to 

chastise ;  to  amend ;  to  obviate  the  qualities  of  one 

ingredient  by  another. 
Correct,  k6r-r^kt',  a.     Revised  or  finished  with 

exactness. 

Correction,  k6r-r^k'shiin,  s.    Punishment,  dis. 

cipline  ;  amendment ;  that  which  is  substituted  in  the 
place  of  any  thing  wrong ;  reprehension  ;  abatement 
of  noxious  qualities,  by  the  addition  of  something 
contrary. 

Correctioner,  k5r-r^k'sh&n-&r,  s.   A  jail-bird. 

Obsolete.  ' 

Corrective,  kor-r^k'tlv,  a.  157.  Having  the 
power  to  alter  or  obviate  any  bad  qualities. 

Corrective,  k6r-r^k'tiv,  s.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  altering  or  obviating  any  thing  amiss ;  limita- 
tion, restriction. 

Correctly,  k6r-rukt1o,  ad.   Accurately,  exactly. 
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Correctness,    kir.r^kt'n^s,      s.        Accuracy, 

exactness. 
Corrector,    kSr-r^k't&r,     *.    98.       He   that 

amends,  or  alters,  by  punishment ;  he  that  revises  any 
tiling  to  free  it  from  faults  ;  such  an  ingredient  in  a 
composition  as  guards  against  or  abates  tlie  force  of 
another. 
To  Correlate,  kSr-r^-late',  v.  n.  To  hare  a 
reciprocal  relation,  as  father  and  son. — See  Counter- 
balance. 

Correlate,  kSr'^-late,   s.     One  that  stands  in 

the  opposite  relation. 

Correlative,  k6r-r51'i-tlv,  a.  Having  a  re- 
ciprocal relation. 

Correlativeness,  k&r-r^l'4-tiv-n&,  s.  The 
state  of  being  correlative. 

CoRREPTio.v,  kSr-r^p'sh&n,  s.  Chiding,  repre- 
hen-iiion,  reproof. 

To  Correspond,  k5r-r^pond',  v.  n.  To  suit, 
to  answer,  to  fit ;  to  keep  up  commerce  witli  anotlier 
by  alternate  letters. 

Correspondence,  k6r-r5-sp5n'dense,  \ 
Correspondency,  k5r-r^-sp5n'den-s^,  \ 

Relation,  reciprocal  adaptation  of  one  tiling  to  an. 
other  ;  intercourse^  reciprocal  intelligence  ;  friendship, 
interchange  of  offices  or  civilities. 
Correspondent,  k5r-re-sp6n'dent>  a.  Suitable, 
adapted,  answerable. — See  To  Collect. 

Correspondent,  k6r-r^-sp6n'd^nt,  s.  One  with 

whom  intelligence  or  commerce  .8  kept  up  by  mutual 

messages  or  letters. 
CoRRESPONSiVE,  k5r-r^-sp5n'sly,  a.  Answerable, 

adapted  to  any  thing. 
Corridor,  k6r-r^dore',  a.  The  covert  way  Ijing 

round  a  fortification;  a  gallery  or  long  aisle  round 

about  a  building. 
Corrigible,  kfir're-jd-bl,  a.  405.     That  may  be 

altered  or  amended  ;  punishment — See  To  Collect. 
CORRIVAL,  kSr-rl'sal,  s.      Rival,  competitor. 
Cor  RIVALRY,  kor-ri'val-re,  s.      Competition. 
Corroborant,  kor-rSiyo-rSnt,    a.     Having  the 

power  to  give  strength. 
To  Corroborate,  kor-r6iy6-rate,  r.  a  To  con- 
firm, to  establish  ;  to  strengthen,  to  make  strong. 
Corroboration,  kor-rob-6-ra'shun,  s.    The  act 

of  strengthening  or  confirming. 
Corroborative.  k5r-rob'o-ra-tlv,    a.     Having 

the  power  of  increasing  strength. 
To  Corrode,  k&r-rode,    v.  a.     To  eat  away  by 

degrees,  to  wear  away  ^adnally. 
Corrodent,  k5r-ro'dent,  a.     Having  the  power 

of  corroding  or  wasting. 
Corrodlble,  k6r-r6'de-bl,  a.  405.     Possible  to 

be  consumed. 
CoRROSIBILITY,  k&r-ro-S^bll'e-t^,  S.    Possibility 

to  be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
CORROSIBLE,  k&r-r(yse-bl,  a.  405.      Possible   to 

be  consumed  by  a  menstruum. 
Corrosibleness,  kir-ro'si.bl-nSs,  «.     Suscep. 

tibility  of  corrosion. 
Corrosion,  k6r-r6'zhun,  s.  4.51.     The  power  of 

eating  or  wearing  away  by  degrees. 
Corrosive,   k5r-io'siv,  «.     428.     Having   the 

power  of  wearing  away ;  having  the  quality  to  fret 

or  vex. 

Corrosive,  k&r-ro'slv,  s.   140.     That  which  has 

the  quality  of  wasting  any  thing  away;  that  which  has 
the  power  of  giving  pain. 

Corrosively,  k6r-r6'siv-le,  ad.  Like  a  cor- 
rosive ;  with  the  power  of  corrosion. 

Corrosiveness,  k&r-ro'slv.nes,  s.  Tlie  quality 
of  corroding  or  eating  away,  acrimony. 

Corrugant,  k&i-'rii-gant,  a.  503.  Having  the 
power  of  contracting  into  wrinkles. 

To  Corrugate,  kSr'ru-gate,  r.  a.  91.  To  wrinkle 
or  purse  up. 

Corrugation,  k5r-rii-ga'shun,  s.  Contraction 
into  wrinkles. 
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To  Corrupt,  k5r-rEipt',  v.  a.     To  turn  from  a 

sound  to  a  putrescent  state,  to  infect ;  to  deprare,    U) 

destroy  integrity,  to  vitiate. 
To  CoRRUFf,  kSr-rupt',  v.  n.    To  become  putrid, 

to  grow  rotten. — See  To  Collect. 
Corrupt,    k6r-r&pt',    a.      Vicious,    tainted    with 

wickedness. 

Corrupter,  kSr-rSp't&r,  s.     He  that  taints  or 

vitiates. 

Corruptibility,  kor-riip-t^-bil'-e-te,  .v.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  corrupted. 
Corruptible,  k5r-rftp't^-bl,  a.  405.  Suscop- 
tible  of  corruption ;  possible  to  be  vitiated. 
5^  Some  affected  speakers  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  remove  the  accent  of  this  word  from  the  second 
to  Uie  first  syllable  ;  thanks  to  the  difficulty  of  pronoun, 
cing  it  in  this  manner,  they  have  not  yet  effected  their 
purpose.  Those  who  have  the  least  regard  for  the  sound 
of  their  iRnguage,  ought  to  resist  this  novelty  with  all 
tlieir  might ;  for  if  it  once  gain  ground,  it  is  sure  to 
triumph.  The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  it,  and  the  ill 
sound  it  produces,  will  recommend  it  to  the  fiishionable 
world,  who  are  as  proud  to  distinguish  themselves  by  aa 
oddity  in  language  as  in  dress. — See  Incomparable. 

Corruptibleness,  k6r-rup'te-bl-ii§s,  s.  Suscep- 
tibility of  corruption. 

Corruptibly,  k6r-rup't^-ble,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  corrupted. 

Corruption,  kSr-rup'shun,  s.     The  principle  by 

which  bodies  tend  to  the  separation  of  tlieir  parts  ; 

wii'kedness,  perversion  of  principles  ;  piitresreuce ; 

matter  or  pus  in  a  sore  ;  the  means  by  which  any  tiling 

is  vitiated,  depravation. 
Corruftive,  k6r-rup'tiv,  a.      Having  the  quality 

of  tiiinting  or  vitiating. 
Corruptless,  k6r-rupt1^S,  a.      Insusceptible  -jf 

corruption,  uiidecaying. 
Corruptly,  k&r-riiptlc^,  ad.     With  corruption, 

with  taint ;  viciously,  contrary  to  purity. 
Corruptness,  k6r-riipt'n^s,  s.     The  quality  of 

corruption,  putrescence,  vice. 
Corsair,  kor'sare,  s.  16S.  A  pirate. 
Corse,  korse,  s.    Poetically,  a  dead  body,  a  carcass. 
Corslet,  kors'lOt,  S.   A  light  armour  for  the  fore 

part  of  the  body. 
Cortical,    kor'te-kil,  a.      Barky,    belonging  to 

the  rind. 
Corticated,  korte-ka-ted,  a.     Resembling  the 

bark  of  a  tree. 
CoRTKOSE,  kor-t^-kose',  a.      Full  of  bark.     See 

Appendijc. 
CORVETTO,  kor-vSt'to,   S.    The  cunet 
CoRUSCANT,  ko-rus'kant,  a.    Glittering  by  flashes, 

fliishing. 

Coruscation,  k6r-us-ka'.shun,  s.     Flash,  quick 

vibration  of  light 
Coryjibiated,    ko-rim'be-a-tM,    a.      Gamished 

with  bunches  of  berries. 
CORYMBIFEROUS,    kSr-llTl-blf &-US,   a.      Bearing 

ftnit  or  berries  in  bunches. 
CORYMBUS,     ko-rlm'bus,     s.      Amongst     ancient 
botanists,  clusters  of  berries ;  amongst  modem  bota- 
nists,   a    compounded   discous   flower,   such  as  the 
flowers  of  daisies  and  common  marigolds. 
Cosier,  kt/zhe-ur,  s.     a  botcher,     obsolete. 

COSMETICK,  kSz-met'ik,  a.   Beautifying. 
CoSMiCAL,    k6z'me-kai,     a.       Relating    to  the 

world  ;  rising  or  setting-  with  the  sun. 
CoSMiCALLY,  k&z'me-kai-Ie,  ad.   With  the  sun. 
Cosmogony,  kSz-mog'go-ne,  s.  518.     The  rise 

or  birth  of  the  worid  ;  the  creation. 

CosMOGRAPHER,  koz-iiiog'gri-fiir,  *.  518.     One 

who  writes  a  description  of  the  world. 
COSMOGRAPHICAL,  koZ-mo-graf'e-kal,    a.   509. 

Relating  to  a  general  description  of  the  world. 
CosMOGRAPHiCALLY,  k&z-r.io-graPe-kil-^,  ad. 

In  a  manner  relating  to  the  structure  of  the  world 

Cosmography,  koz-mog'gra-fe,  s.  518.    The 
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CciMOPOLiTE,  k5z-m6p'6.1ite,  156 
A  citizen  of  the  world,  one  who  is  at  home  in  every 
piace. 

Cost,  kSst,  s.  The  price  of  any  thing  ;  charge,  ex- 
pense ;  loss,  detriment. 

To  Cost,  k6st,  v.  n.  To  be  bought  for,  to  be  bad 
at  a  price. 

Costal,  kSs'til,  a.   Belonging  to  the  ribs. 

Costard,  kfts'tird,  s.  A  head,  an  apple  round  and 
bulky  like  the  head. 

Costive,  kos'tlV,  a.  157.  Bound  in  the  body  ; 
cloje,  unperraeable. 

Costivexess,  k6s'tiv-nls,  s.  The  state  of  tlie  body 
in  wliich  excretion  is  obstructed. 

Costliness,  k5st1e-n5s,  s.  Sumptuousness,  ex- 
pensiveness. 

Costly,  kostTe,  a.   Sumptuous,  expensive. 

Costume,  kSs-tiime',  s,  in  painting,  the  proper 
(Oiaracter  ;  the  correspondence  of  the  several  parts  and 
figures  :  Chiefly  the  correspondence  of  dress  to  its  re- 
spective ages  or  nations. 

Cot,  k6t,  s.   A  small  house,  a  hut 

Cotangent,  ko-tan'jent,  s.     The  tangent  of  an 

;  arc  wliich  is  the  complement  of  another  to  ninety  de- 
grees. 

CoTEMPORARY,  ko-tem'po-itl-r^,  a.  Living  at 
the  same  time,  coetaneous. 

CoTERiE,  ko-tfir-re',  s.    A  club,  a  society. 

Cotillon,  ko-tll-yong',  s.  A  kind  of  French 
dance. — See  Ennore. 

CoTLAND,  k6t1ind,  s.  Laud  appendant  to  a  cot- 
tage. 

CoTQUEAN,  kStlfW^ne,  s.  A  man  who  busies 
hiuiself  with  women's  affairs. 

Cottage,  kSt'taje,  s.  90.      A  hut,  a  mean  habi- 
t.'ition. 
■  Cottager,  kSt'tS-jur,  s.  One  who  lives  in  a  hut 
or  cottage ;   one  who  lives  on  the  common  without 
paying  rent. 

Cottier,  kit'y^r,  s.    113.     One  who  inhabits  a 

cot. 

Cotton,  kSt'tn,  s.  170.  The  down  of  tlie  cotton- 
true  ;  a  plant 

Cotton,  kot'tn,  S.   cloth  or  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

To  Cotton,  kSt'tn,  v.  n.  To  rise  \Wth  a  uap  ;  to 
cement,  to  imite  v^ith. 

To  Couch,  koutsh,  v.  n.  313.  To  lie  doim  in  a 
place  of  repose  ;  to  lie  down  on  the  knees,  as  a  beast  to 
rest ;  to  lie  down,  in  ambush ;  to  stoop  or  bend  doH-n, 
in  fear,  or  pain. 

To  Couch,  koutsh,  v.  a.  To  lay  on  a  place  of 
repose  ;  to  lay  down  any  thing  in  a  stratum  ;  to  bed, 
to  hide  in  another  body  ;  to  include  secretly,  to  hide ; 
to  fix  the  spear  in  the  rest ;  to  depress  the  film  that 
overspreads  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Couch,  koutsh,  s.      A  seat  of  repose  ;  a  layer,  a 

stratum. 
CoUCHANT,  koutsVAnt,  a.  Lying  down,  squatting. 
CoucHEE,  ko6'.shd^,  s.   French.       Bed-time,  the 

time  of  visithig  late  at  night ;  opposite  to  Levee. 
COUCHER,  koutsh'iir,  S.      He  that  couches  or  de- 
presses cataracts. 
COUCHEELLOW,    koutsh'f^l-16,     S.        Bed-fellow, 

companion. 
Couciigrass,  koutsh'grJs,  s.   A  weed. 
Cove,  kove,  S.   a  small  creek  or  bay ;  a  shelter,  a 

cover. 
Covenant,  kav'e-niiit,  s.  16.5.  503.  A  contract, 

a  stipulation  ;  a  compact ;   a  writing  containing  the 

terms  of  agreement. 
To  Covenant,  kuv'e-riiint,  v.  n.  To  bargain,  to 

stipulate. 
iDovENANTEE,  kfiv-e-llJn-tee',  S.      A  party  to  a 
coveuant,  a  stipulator,  a  bargainer. 
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A  shelter,  a  defence  ;  a 


thing  with  something  else  ;  to  conceal  under  something 
laid  over  ;  to  hide  by  superficial  appearances ;  to  over- 
whelm, to  bury  ;  to  shelter,  to  conceal  from  harm  ;  to 
brood  on  ;  to  copulate  with  a  female  ;  to  wear  the  hat 

Cover,  kuv'&r,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  is  laid 
over  another ;  a  concealment,  a  screen,  a  veil  j  shelter, 
defence. 

Covering,  k&v'ur-ing,  s.     Dress,  vesture. 

Coverlet,  kuv'ur-let,  s.  99.  llie  outermost 
of  the  bed-clothes. 

Covert,  k&v'urt,  s.  98. 
tliicket,  or  hiding-place. 

Covert,  kuv'urt,  a.  Sheltered,  secret,  hidden, 
insidious. 

Covert- WAY,  k&v'urt-wa',  s.    A  space  of  ground 

level   with  the  field,  three  or   four   fathoms  broad, 
ranging  quite  round  the  half  moons  or  other  works 
toward  tlie  country. 
Covertly,  k&v'urt-le,  ad.     Secretly,  closely. 
Covertness,  k&v'urt-nes,    s.      Secrecy,  privacy. 
Coverture,  kuv'&r-tshiire,  s.     461.     shelter, 
defence  ;  in  law,  the  state  and  condition  of  a  married 
woman. 
To  Covet,   kuv'et,    v.   a.     99.     To  desire  in- 
ordinately,  to  desire  beyond  due  bounds  j    to  desire 
c;irnestly. 
To  Covet,  k&v'et,  v.  a.     To  have  a  strong  desire. 
Covetaele,  kuv'et-i-bl,     a.      To  be  wished  for. 
Covetous,  k&v'e-tus,  a.      Inordinately  desirous  ; 
inordinately  eager  of  money,  avaricious. 
55*  Ii  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  and  its  com. 
pounds,  Mr  Sheridan  has  adopted  a  vulgarism,  of  which 
one  coiild  scarcely  have  suspected  liim  :  but  pronouncing 
coKetsJtus  for  covetous  is  not  only  a  vulgarism,  but  con- 
trary to  analogy.    All  those  diphthongs  and  diphthongal 
vowels  which  draw  the  preceding  consonants  to  aspira- 
tion, are  such  as  commence  with  the  sound  of  e;  which, 
from  its  nearness  to  the  sound  of  double  e,  and  the  near- 
ness of  this  sound  to  the  commencing  sound  of  y,  ap- 
proaches to  the  hissing  sound  of  s,  z,  and  .soft  c,  and  in 
the  absence  of  accent  coalesces  with  them.     T  and  d  be- 
ing formed  in  the  same  seatof  simnd  as  the  i,  z,  and  soft 
c,  when  the  accent  is  before  them,  easily  slide  into  the 
same  sound  before  the  vowels  and  diphthongs  before- 
mentioned,  but  never  before  any  other  :  for  we  might 
with  as  much  propriety  pronounce  calamitous  and  ne- 
cessitous, calaviitshus  and  necessitshtts,  as  covetous,  t:o- 
vetshus,  459. 

Covetously,  k&v'v^-t&s-l^,   ad.     Avariciously, 

eagerly. 
Covetousness,    k&v've-t&s-nes,    s.       Avarice, 

eagerness  of  gain. 
Covey,   kuv've,   s.    165.      A  hatch,  an  old   bird 

with  her  young  ones  ;  a  number  of  birds  together. 
Cough,  k6f',  s.    .321.      A  convulsion  of  the  lungs. 
To  Cough,    kof,    v.  n.      To  have  the  lungs  con. 

vulsed,  to  make  a  noise  in  endeavouring  to  evacuate 

the  peccant  matter  from  the  lungs. 
To  Cough,  kof,  v.  a.  391.     To  eject  by  a  cough. 
CougHER,  k6Pf&r,  S.     98.      One  that  coughs. 
Covin,    kuvln,    s.      A  fraudulent  agreement  be- 

tween  ttt'o  or  more  persons  to  the  injury  of  another. 
Coving,  ko'ving,  s.      A  term  in  buildlug,  used  of 

houses  that  project  over  the  ground  plot ;  a  particular 

form  of  ceiling. 
Could,    kud,   320.        The  imperfect  pret  of  Can, 

See  the  word  Been. 

Coulter,  kole't&r,  s.    318.     The  sharp  iron  of 

the  plough  which  cuts  the  earth. 

Council,  kouu'sU,   s.     313.     An  assembly  of 

persons  met  t-tgother  in  consultation  ;  persons  called 

together  to  be  consulted;   the  body  of  privy  coua- 

sellers. 
Council-board,    kSun'sll-bord,    s.       Council. 

table,  table  vvliere  matters  of  state  aie  dolibei-ated. 
Counsel,   koun'sel,  S.     99.      Advice,  direction  j 

deliberation;  prudence;  secrecy,  the sccreta iutiusttsl 
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in  consulting ;  scheme,  pnrpose,  design ;  those  that 

plead  a  cause,  tlie  counsellors. 

ixy  The  difference  of  Council  and  Couruel  is,  in  cur. 
scry  speaking,  almost  undistinguisliable. 
To  Counsel,  kSun's^l,  v.  a.  99.  To  gire  advice 

or  counsel  to  any  person ;  to  advise  any  tiling. 
COUNSELLABLE,  Koun'sM-i-bl,  O.    Willing  to  re- 
ceive  and  follow  advice. 

Counsellor,  koun's^l-lur,   s.    One  that  gives 

advice  ;  confidant,  bosom  friend  ;  one  whose  province 
is  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  publick  aflalJ's  ;  one 
tliat  is  consulted  in  a  case  of  law. 

CouNSELLOESHiP,  koun's^l-lui-shlp,  8.  Tlie  of- 
fice or  post  of  privy  counsellor. 

To  Count,  kount,  v.  a.  To  number,  to  tell  ;  to 
reckon,  to  account,  to  consider  as  having  a  certain 
character ;  to  impute  to,  to  charge  to. 

To  Count,  kount,  v.  n.  313.  To  lay  a  scheme  ; 
to  depend  on. 

CoifNT,  kount,  S.   Number,  reckoning 

Count,  kount,  S.  A  title  of  foreign  nobility,  an 
earl. 

Countable,  koun'ti-bl,  a.  That  may  be  num. 
bered. 

Countenance,  koun'td-nSnse,  «.    The  form  of 

the  face,  tlie  system  of  the  features,  air,  look  ;  confi- 
dence of  mien,  aspect  of  assurance;  affection  or  ill- 
will,  as  it  appears  upon  the  face ;  patronage,  support. 

To  Countenance,  koun't^-n^nse,  v.  a.  To  sup- 
port,  to  patronise,  to  make  a  show  of ;  to  encourage. 

Countenancer,  k6un't^-nJn-s&r,  s.  One  that 
countenances  or  supports  another. 

Counter,  kSun'tur,  s.  98.  A  false  piece  of  money 
used  as  a  means  of  reckoning :  the  form  on  wliich 
goods  are  viewed  and  money  tola  in  a  shop. 

Counter,  k6un't&r,  ad.  Contrary  to,  in  opposi- 
tion to ;  the  wrong  way  ;  contrary  ways. 

To  Counteract,  koun't&r-Skt,  v.  a.  To  hinder 
any  thing  from  its  effect  by  contrary  agency. 

To  Counterbalance,  k6in-tur-bM')4nse,v.'  a. 
To  act  against  with  an  opposite  weight. 
IXj-  We  may  observe,  in  words  compounded  of  court. 

ter,  an  evident  tendency  to  that  distinction  that  obtains 

between  the  noun  and  the  verb  in  dissyllables.     Thus 

the  verb  to  counterbalance  has  the  accent  on  the  third 

syllable,  and  the  noun  of  the  same  form  on  the  first,  and 

so  of  Uie  rest,  492. 

Counterbalance,  koun'tur-bil-linse,  s.  Oppo- 
site weight. 

To  CouNTEjiBUTF,  koun'tuT-bfif,  V.  a.  To  im- 
pel ;  to  strike  back. 

COUNTERBUFT,  koun't&T-b&f,  8.  A  stroke  that 
produces  a  recoil. 

CoifNTERCASTER,  k5un't&r-k4s-tur,  S.  A  book- 
keeper ;  a  caster  of  accounts,  a  reckoner.     Not  used. 

COUNTERCHANGE,  koun't&T-tshanje,  s.  Exchange, 
reciprocation. 

To  CouNTERCHANGE,  koun-t&r-tshanje',  v.  a. 
To  give  and  receive. 

CouNTERCHARM,  kouii't&r-tsharm,  S.  TTiat  by 
which  a  charm  is  dissolved. 

To  CouNTERCHARM,  koun-tuF-tsh^rm',  v.  a. 
To  destroy  the  effect  of  an  enchantment. 

To  Countercheck,  koun-tur-tsh^k',  v.  a.    To 

oppose. 
Countercheck,  koun'tur-tshek,  s    stop,  rebuke. 
To  Counterdraw,  koun-tur-draw',  v.  a.    To 

copy  a  design  by  means  of  an  oiled  paper,  whereon 

the  strokes  appearing  through,  are   traced  with  a 

pencil. 
Counterevidekce,     koSn-tfir-ev'e-dense,     s. 

Testimony  by  which  the  deposition  of  some  former 

witness  is  opposed. 
To  Counterfeit,  koun't&r-flt,  v.  a.    To  copy 

with  an  intent  to  pass  the  copy  for  an  original ;  toimi- 

tate,  to  resemble. 
Counterfeit,  koun'tfir-fit,  a.  Forged,  fictitious: 

^ceitful,  hypocriticaL 
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Counterfeit,  koun'tur-flt,  ».    One  who  person. 

ates  another,  an  impostor ;  something  made  in  imit^ 
tion  of  another  ;  a  forgery. 

Counterfeiter,  koun'tur-fit-ur,  s.  A  forger. 

COUNTERFEITLY,    koun'tuT-flt-lt^,   ad.       Falsely, 

with  forgery. 
CouNTERFERMENT,  koun-t&T-flr'ment,  s.     Fer- 

ment  opposed  to  ferment. 
Counterfort,    koun'tur-fort,  s.      Counterforts 

are  pillars  serving  to  support  walls  subject  to  bulge. 
COUNTERGAGE,  kouu'tur-gaje,  S.    A  method  used 

to  measure  the  joints  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a 

mortise  to  the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be. 
CoUNTERGUARD,  koun'tur-gaid,  s.  92.     A  small        ^ 

rampart  with  parapet  and  ditch.  | 

To  Countermand,  koun-tur-mand',  v.  a.  79.       I 

To  order  the  contrary  to  what  was  ordered  before ;  to         { 

contradict  the  orders  of  another.  J 

Countermand,  koun'tur-mand,  s.     Repeal  of  a       ' 

former  order. 
To  CouNTERM-4RCH,  koun-t&T-martsh',    v.   n. 

To  march  backwards. — See  Counterbalance. 

Countermarch,  koun'tar-martsh,  s.  Retroce*. 
sion,  march  backward ;  a  change  of  measures ;  altera- 
tion of  conduct 

Countermark,  koun'tur-maik,  s.  A  second  or 
third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods ;  the  mark  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company. 

Countermine,  koun't&r-mine,  s.  A  well  or  hole 
sunk  into  the  ground,  from  which  a  gallery  or  branch 
runs  out  under  ground,  to  seek  out  the  enemy's  mine ; 
means  of  opposition ;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  con- 
trivance is  defeated. 

To  Countermine,  koun-tur-mine',  v.  a.  To 
delve  a  passage  into  an  enemy's  mine ;  to  counterwork, 
to  defeat  by  secret  measures. 

Countermotion,  koun-tar-mo'sliun,  s.  Con. 
trary  motion. 

Countermure,  koun't&r-mfire,  s.  A  wall  built 
up  behind  another  wall. 

Counternatural,  ko&n-tir-nitsh'u-ril,  a. 
Contrary  to  nature. 

CouNTERNOiSE,  koun'tur-noezc,  s.  A  sound  by 
which  any  other  noise  is  overpowered. 

CoUNTEROPENiNG,  koun-tuT-o'pn-ing,  «.  An 
aperture  on  the  contrary  side. 

CoUNTERPACE,  koun'tur-pase,  s.  Contrary  mea- 
sure. 

Counterpane,  koun't&r-pane,  s.  A  coverlet  for 
a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  in  squares. 

Counterpart,  koun't&r-part,  s.  The  correspon. 
dent  part 

CounterpLEA,  k5un't&r-pld,  s.  In  law,  a  repli. 
cation. 

To  Counterplot,  koun-tur-pl6t',  v.  a.  To  op- 
pose one  machination  by  another. 

Counterplot,  k6un'tur-pl6t,  s.  An  artifice  op- 
posed to  an  artifice. 

Counterpoint,  koun'tur-polnt,  s.     A  coverlet 

woven  in  squares  ;  a  species  of  musick. 

To  Counterpoise,  koun-tur-potize',  v.  a.     To 

counterbalance,  to  be  equiponderant  to ;  to  act  with 
equal  power  against  any  person  or  cause. 

Counterpoise,    koun'tur-poeze,    s.     Eqnipon- 

derence,  equivalence  of  weight ;    the  state  of  bting 

filaced  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance ;  equipol- 
ence,  equivalence  of  power.  ., 

CouNTERPOiSON,  koun-tur-poe'zn,  s.     Antidote.      • 
Counterpressure,  koun-t&r-presh'ure,  s.    Op-      ^ 

posite  force. 
CoUNTERPROJECT,  koun-t&r-pr6d'jekt,  S.      Cor- 
respondent part  of  a  scheme. 

Counterscarp,  koun't&r-skarp,  s.    That  side  of 

the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp. 
To  Countersign,  kouiutcir-sine',  v.  a.  To  sign 
an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior,  in  quality  of  secre- 
tary, to  render  the  thing  more  authentick. 

Countertenor,  koun-ttir-ten'nur,  s.     One  of 
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Ihe  mean  or  middle  parts  of  musick,  so  called,  as  it 

were,  opposite  to  the  tenor. 
CoUNTERTIDE,  koun't&r-tidc,  S.    Contrary  tide. 
CoUNTERTi.ME,  koun'tur-time,  s.     Defence,  op- 
position. 
CoUNTERTURN,    kSun'tuF-tum,    s.      Tlie  height 

and  full  growth  of  the  play,  we  may  call  properly  tlie 

Countertum,  which  destroys  expectation. 
To  Countervail,  koun-tur-vale',  v.  a.    To  be 

equivalent  to,  to  have  equal  force  or  value,  to  act 

against  with  equal  power. 
Countervail,  koun'tur-vale,  s.    Equal  weight ; 

that  which  has  equal  weight  or  value 
COUNTERVIEW,    koun'tuF-VU,    S.       Opposition,    a 

posture  in  which  two  persons  front  each  other  ;  con- 
trast. 
To  Counterwork,  koun-tur-wurk,  r.  a.     To 

counteract,  to  hinder  by  contrary  operations. 
Cou.ntess,  koun't^S,  s.      The  lady  of  an  earl  or 

count. 
Counting-house,  koun'tlng-house,  s.  The  room 

appropriated  by  traders  to  their  books  and  accounts. 
Countless,   kountl^S,  a.     Innumerable,  without 

number. 
Country,   k&n'tr^,  S.     a  tract  of  land,   a  region; 

rural  parts  ;  the  place  of  one's  birth,  the  native  soil ; 

the  inhabitants  of  any  region. 
Country,   kun'tr^,   a.        Rustick,  rural  ;   remote 

from  cities  or  courts  ;  peculiar  to  a  region  or  people  ; 

rude,  ignorant,  untaught. 
Countryjian,  k&n'tre-mJn,  s.    88.     One  bom 

in  the  same  country  ;  a  rustick,  one  that  inhabits  the 

rural  parts  ;  a  farmer,  a  husbandman. 
County,  koun'te,  s.    A  shire ;  that  is,  a  circuit  or 

portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the  whole  land  is  di- 
vided ;  a  count,  a  lord.     Obsolete  in  this  la.st  sense. 
Coupee,  koo-pee',  S.    A  motion  in  dancing. 
Cockle,  kup'pl,  s.   31 4.    a  chain  or  tie  that  holds 

do!^  together;  two,  a  brace  ;  a  male  and  his  female. 

—See  To  Codle. 
To  Couple,  kup'pl,  v.  a.  405.   To  chain  together ; 

to  join  to  one  another;  to  marry,  to  wed. 
To  Couple,  kup'pl,  v.  n.    To  join  embraces. 
Couple-eeggar,   kup'pl-b%-fir,    S.     One    that 

makes  it  liis  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other. 

Couplet,  k&pl^t,  S.  Two  verses,  a  pair  of  rhymes; 
a  pair,  as  of  doves. 

Courage,  kur'rldjc,  S.  90.  Bravery,  active  for- 
titude. 

Courageous,  k&r-ra'je-fis,  a.  Brave,  daring, 
bold. 

Courageously,  kur-ra'je-us-1^,  ad.  Bravely, 
stoutly,  boldly. 

CouragEOUSNESS,  kur-ra'je-&S-n^S,  S.  Bravery, 
boldness,  spirit,  courage. 

CouRANT,  kur-rant', 

CoURANTO,  kur-ran 
A  nimble  dance ;  any  thing  that  spreads  quick,  as  a 
paper  of  news. 

To  COURB,  koorb,  v.  n.  To  bend,  to  bow.  Ob- 
solete. 

Courier,  k66-reer',  s.  259.  A  messenger  sent  in 
haste. 

OS-  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and  often  makes  a 
ain.  Englishman  the  object  of  laughter  to  the  polite 

worldjby  pronouncing  it  like  CM7TJer,a  dresser  of  leather. 

Course,  korse,  S.  318.  Race,  career  ;  passage, 
from  place  to  place  ;  tilt,  act  of  running  in  the  lists  ; 
ground  on  which  a  race  is  run ;  track  or  line  in  which 
a  ship  sails  ;  sails,  means  by  which  the  course  is  per- 
formed ;  order  of  succession  ;  series  of  successive  and 
methodical  procedure ;  the  elements  of  an  art  exhi. 
bited  and  explained  in  a  methodical  scries  ;  method  of 
life,  train  of  actions  ;  natural  bent,  uncontrolled  will ; 
catnmenia ;  number  of  dishes  set  on  at  once  upon  the 
table ;  empty  form. 

To  Course,  korse,  t;.  a.  To  hunt,  to  pursue ;  to 
pursue  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  vitw ;  to  put  to  speed, 
to  force  to  run. 
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To  Course,  korse,  v.  n.    To  run,  to  rove  about. 

Courser,  kor'sur,  s.  A  swift  horse,  a  war  horse  ; 
one  who  pursues  the  sport  of  coursing  hares. 

Court,  korte,  s.  318,  The  place  where  the  prince 
resides,  the  palace  ;  the  hall  or  chamber  where  justice 
is  administered  ;  open  space  before  a  house  ;  a  small 
opening  enclosed  with  houses  and  paved  ivith  broad 
stones ;  persons  who  compose  the  retinue  of  a  prince  ; 
persons  who  are  assembled  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ;  any  jurisdiction,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  the  art  of  pleasing,  tlie  art  of  insinuation. 

To  Court,  korte,  v,  a.  To  woo,  to  solicit  a 
woman ;  to  solicit,  to  seek ;  to  flatter,  to  endeavour 
to  please. 

Court-chaplain,  korte-tshJpIln,  s.  One  who 
attends  the  king  to  celebrate  the  holy  offices. 

Court-day,  korte-da',  s.  Day  on  which  justice' Is 
solemnly  administered. 

Court  Favour,  korte-fa'v&r,  s.  Favours  or 
benefits  bestowed  by  princes. 

Court-hand,  korte'hind,  s.    The  hand  or  man. 

ner  of  writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  proceeding-. 

Court-lady,  korte-Ia'd^,  s.    A  lady  conversant 

in  court. 
Courteous,  k&r'tsh^-&s,  a.   314.    Elegant  of 

manners,  well  bred. 
Courteously,  kur'tsh^-fis-W,  cd.    Respectfully, 

civilly,  complaisantly. 
CouRTEOUSNESS,    kur'tsbe-is-iils,    s.    Civility, 

complaisance. 
Courtesan,  7  ,  ,    ^    ,  ,       .33 
Courtezan,  S  ^^-^^'^^^ '  *'  ^'^' 

A  woman  of  the  town  ;  a  prostitute,  a  strumpet 
Courtesy,  k6r't^-se,  S,     Elegance   of    manners, 

civility,  complaisance  ;  an  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  a 

tenure,  not  of  right,  but  by  the  favour  of  others. 
Courtesy,  k&rt's^  S.   The  reverence  made  by  wo. 

men. 

BJ"  This  word,  when  it  signifies  an  act  of  reverence, 
is  not  only  deprived  of  one  of  its  syllables  by  all  speakers, 
but  by  the  vulgar  has  its  last  syllable  changed  into  che 
or  tshe,  as  if  written  curt-she  ;  this  impropriety,  how- 
ever, seemsdaily  to  lose  ground,  even  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  who  begin  to  restore  the  *  to  its 
pure  sound. 
To  Courtesy,  kurt'se,  v,  n.    To  perform  an  art 

of  reverence ;  to  make  a  reverence  in  the  manner  of 

ladies. 
Courtier,  korte'yur,  s.  113.    One  that  frequents 

or  attends  the  courts  of  princes ;  one  that  courts  or 

solicits  the  favour  of  another. 

Courtlike,  kortelike,  a.  Elegant,  polite. 

Courtliness,  kortele-n^s,  s.  Elegance  of  man- 
ners, complaisance,  civility. 

Courtly,  korte'le,  a.  Relating  or  appertaining  to 
the  court,  elegant,  soft,  flattering. 

Courtship,  korte'ship,  s.  The  act  of  soliciting 
favour ;  the  solicitation  of  a  woman  to  marriage. 

Cousin,  k&z'zn,  s.  314.  159.  Any  one  collaterally 
related  more  remotely  than  a  brother  or  a  sister;  a 
title  given  by  the  king  to  a  nobleman,  particularly  to 
those  of  the  counciL 

Cow,  kou,  s.  .323.    The  female  of  the  bull. 

To  Cow,  kou,  V.  a.   To  depress  with  fear. 

Cow-herd,  kou'herd,  s.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  tend  cows. 

Cow-house,  kou'house,  s.  The  house  in  which 
kine  are  kept. 

Cow-leech,  kouletsb,  s.  One  who  professes  to 
cure  distempered  cows. 

Cow-weed,  kou'w^de,  s.  A  species  of  chervil. 

Cow-^^'HEAT,  kou'whete,  s.    A  plant. 

Coward,  kou'urd,  s.  88.  323.  A  poltroon,  a 
wretch  whose  predominant  passion  is  fear;  it  is  i-ome- 
times  used  in  the  manner  of  an  ad.fcctive. 

Cowardice,  kou'ur-dis,  s.  142.  Fear,  habitual 
timidity,  want  of  courage. 

Cowardliness,  ko&'&rd-l^-n^s,  s.  Timidity, 
cowardice- 
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Cowardly,   kou'&rd-l^,    a.     Fearful,  timorous, 
.  pusillaiiiiniius  ;  meau,  befitting  a  coward. 
Cowardly,  ko&'ord-l^,  ad.     In  the  manner  of  a 
coward. 

To    Cower,  kS&'ur,    v.  n.    223.     To  sink  by 

bending  the  knees,  to  stoop,  to  shrink. 
CowiSH,  kSulsh,  a.    llmorous,  fearful.   Not  used. 
CoWKEEPER,  k6u'kd-p&r,  s.     One  whose  business 

is  to  keep  cows. 
Cowl,  koul,  s.  323.    A  monk's  hood  ;  a  vessel  in 

which  water  is  carried  on  a  pole  between  two. 
Cowl-staff,  ko&l'st^f,  s.    The  staff  on  which  a 

vessel  is  supported  between  two  men. 
Cow-POCK,  kou'p&k,     s.       An  eruption  from  the 

teats  of  a  cow ;  said  to  be  an  infallible  preservative 

from  the  smalLpox. 
Cowslip,  kou'slip,  S,   Cowslip  is  also  called  pa^l, 

and  is  a  species  of  primrose. 
Coxcomb,  k&ks'kAme,  s.     The  top  of  the  head ; 

the  comb  resembling  that  of  a  cock,  which  licensed 

fools  wore  formerly  in  their  caps  ;  a  flower  j  a  fop  ;  a 

superficial  pretender. 
CoxcOMBLY',  k6ks'k6m-le,  a.  or  ad.     Conceited, 

like  a  coxcomb. 
Coxcombry,  kiks'c6m-r^,  s.     Foppishness. 
CoxcoMiCAL,     k6ks-k5m'ik-^l,     a.       Foppish, 

conceited. 
Coy,  ko^,  a.      Modest,  decent,  reserved,   not  ac- 
cessible. 
To  Coy,  k5e,  v.  n.  329.   To  behave  with  reserve, 

to  r^"ect  familiarity ;  not  to  condescend  willingly. 
Coyly,  koe'le,   ad.      With  reserve. 
Coyness,  koines,  s.      Reserve,  unwillingness  to 

become  tamiliar. 
Coz,  kuz,  s.      A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contracted 

from  cousin. 
To  Cozen,  k&z'zn,    v.  a.   159.  314.     To  cheat, 

to  trick,  to  defraud. 

Cozenage,  k6z'zn-aje,    s.    90.     Fraud,  deceit, 

trick,  cheat. 
Cozener,   k&z'zn-ur,    s.    98.      A    cheater,    a 

defrauder. 
Crab,  klab,  S.    A  shell  fish  ;  a  wild  apple,  the  tree 

that  bears  a  wild  apple  ;  a  peevish,  morose  person  ;  s 

wooden  engine  with  three   claws   for  launclung  of 

sliips  ;  a  sign  of  the  zodiack. 
Crabbed,  krib'bSd,   a.  366.      Peevish,  morose  ; 

harsh,  unpleasing ;  ditBcult,  perplexinj>'. 
Crabbedly,  krii/bed-ld,  ad.      Peevishly. 
Crabbedness,    krilb'b^d-n^S,     s.       Sourness    of 

taste  ;  sourness  of  countenance,  asperity  of  manners  j 

diihculty. 
Craber,  kra'b&r,  s.     The  water-rat 
Crabs-eyes,  krlbz'lze,   s.     Small  whitish  bodies 

found  in  the  common  crawfish,  resembling  the  eyes  of 

a  crab. 
Crack,  krik,     S.      A  sudden  disruption ;  chink, 

lissure,  narrow  breach  ;  the  sonnd  of  any  body  bursting 

or  falling ;  any  sudden  and  quick  sound  ;  any  breach, 

injury,  or  diminution,  a  flaw;  craziriess  of  intellect; 

a  man  crazed;  a  whore;  a  boast;  a  boaster.    These 

last  are  low  and  vulgar  uses  of  the  word. 
To  Crack,  krik,   v.  a.    To  break  into  chinks  ;   to 

break,  to  split ;  to  do  any  thing  with  quickness  or 

smartness  ;  to  break  or  destroy  any  thing  ;  to  craze, 

to  weaken  the  intellect. 

To  Crack,  krJk,  v.  n.  To  burst,  to  open  in 
chinks ;  to  fall  to  ruin ;  to  utter  a  loud  and  sudden 
sound  ;  to  boast,  with  Of. 

Crack-brained,   krik-brand',  a.  359.     Crazy, 

without  right  reason. 
Cback-HE-MP,  kiJk'himp,  s.     A  wretch  fated  to 

tlie  gallows.     A  low  word. 
Cracker,  krak'ar,   s.    a  noisy  boasting  fellow  ;  a 

quantity  of  gunpowder  confined  so  as  to  burst  with 

great  noise. 

To    Crackle,   krakOcl,    v.   n.  405.     To  make 
8li£;ht  cracks,  to  make  small  and  frequent  sliarn  sounds. 
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Cradle,  kra'dl,  s.  405.  a  moveable  bed,  on 
which  children  or  sick  persons  are  agitated  with  a 
smooth  motion ;  infancy,  or  the  first  part  of  life  j  with 
surgeons,  a  case  for  a  broken  bone  ;  with  shipwright*, 
a  frame  of  timber  raii^ed  along  the  outside  ofa  slup. 

To  Cradle,  kra'dl,  v.  a.     To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

Cradle-clothes,  kra'dl-kloze,  s.  Bedclothes 
belonging  to  a  cradle. 

Craft,  krift,  s.  79.  Manual  art,  trade  ;  fraud, 
cunning ;  small  sailing  vessels. 

To  Craft,  kraft,  v.  n.    To  play  tricks.   Obsolete 

Craftily,  krii'te-le,  ad.      Cunningly,  artfully. 

Craftiness,  kriPte-n&,  s.    Cunning,  stratagem. 

Craftsman,  krifts'min,  s.  An  artifi<-4>r,  a 
manufacturer. 

Craftsmaster,  krAfts'mas-t6r,  s.  A  man  skilled 
in  his  trade. 

Crai-TY,  krif t^  a.   Cunning,  artful. 

Crag,  kr&g,  S.  A  rough  steep  rock  ;  tlie  rugged 
protuberances  of  rocks ;  the  neck. 

CrAGGED,  krag'g^d,  a.  366.  Full  of  inequalities 
and  prominences. 

Craggedness,  krag'g^d-nes,  s.  FiUncss  of 
crags  and  prominent  rocks. 

CragginESS,  krag'ge-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
craggy. 

Craggy,  krag'g^,  a.  383.  Rugged,  full  of 
prominences,  rough. 

To  Cram,  krtlm,  v.  a.  To  stuff,  to  fill  with  more 
than  can  conveniently  be  held ;  to  fill  with  food  be- 
yond satiety  ;  to  thrust  in  by  force. 

To  Cram,  krSm,  v.  n.   To  eat  beyond  satiety. 

Crambo,  krJm'bo,  s.  A  play  in  wliich  one  gives 
a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme. 

Cramp,  kranip,  s.  A  spasm  or  contraction  of  the 
limbs  ;  a  restriction,  a  confinement ;  a  piece  of  iron 
bent  at  each  end,  by  which  two  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether. 

Cramp,  kramp,  a.      Difficult,  knotty,  a  low  term. 

To  Cramp,  krainp,  v.  a.  To  pain  with  cramps  or 
twitches ;  to  restrain,  to  confine  ;  to  bind  with  cramp- 
irons. 

Crajip-FISH,  krSmp'f  Ish,  s.  The  torpedo,  wliich 
benumbs  the  hands  of  those  that  touch  it. 

Crampiron,  krimp'i-tirn,  s. — See  Cramp. 

Cranage,  kra'nidje,  s.  90.  A  liberty  to  use  a 
crane  for  drawing  up  wares  from  the  vessels. 

Crane,  krane,  s.  A  bird  with  a  long  beak  ;  an  in- 
strument made  with  ropes,pullies,and  hooks,  by  which 
great  weights  are  raised  j  a  crooked  pipe  for  drawing 
liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

Crane's  Bill,  kranz'bU,  s.  An  herb  ;  a  pair  of 
pincers  terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 

Cranium,  kra'ne-um,  s.  507.  The  scull. 

Crank,  kringk,  s.  408.     A  crank  is  the  end  of  an 

iron  axis  turned  square  down,  and  again  turned  square 

to  the  first  turning  down ;  any  bending  or  winding 

passage ;  any  conceit  formed  by  twisting  or  changing 

a  word. 
Crank,  krSngk,   a.      Healthly,  sprightly ;   among 

sailors,  a  ship  is  said  to  be  crank  when  loaded  near  to 

be  overset 
To  Crankle,  krSng'kl,  v.  n.  405.     To  run  in 

and  out 
To  Crankle,  krang'kl,  v.  a.     To  break  into  nn. 

equal  sm'faces. 
Crankness,  kningk'nes,  S.   Health,  vigour  ;  dis. 

position  to  overset 
Crannied,   krin'n^-ed,   a.     Full  of  chinks    or 

crevices. 
Cranny,  krSn'll^,  s,    A  chink,  a  cleft,  a  crevice. 
Crape,  krape,  S.   A  thin  stuff  loosely  woven. 
To  Crash,  krish,  v.   n.      To  make  a  loud  com. 

plicated  noise,  as  of  many  things  falling. 
To  Crash,  krash,  v.  a.     To  break,  to  bruise. 
Crash,  kl'Ash,  S.    A  loud  mixed  sound. 
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CuASS,  kris,  a.    Gross,  coarse,  not  subtle. 

Crassitude,  kris's^tude,  s.  Crossness,  coarse- 
ness. 

Crastivatiox,  kras-t^-na'sh&n,  s.  Delay. 

Cratch,  kritsh,  s.  The  pallisaded  frame  in  which 
hay  is  put  for  cattle. 

Cravat,  kri-vat',  s.  A  neckcloth. 

S5-  Dr  Johnsoji  tells  us  this  word  is  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  comes  from  the 
French  ;  and  Menajj'e  tells  us  it  arose  among  them  from 
the  Croats,  who,  hemg  in  alliance  with  France  against 
the  Emperor,  came  to  Paris,  and  were  remarked  for  the 
linen  they  wore  about  their  necks.  This  soon  became  a 
fashion,  and  was  called  after  the  original  wearers  Croat, 
which,  by  a  small  alteration,  became  Cravat.  This  word 
is  sometimes^  but  improperly,  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  hrst  syllable.  This  pronunciation  is  adopted 
only  by  Dr  .\sh  and  Buchanan,  while  Dr  Johnson, 
Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  W. 
Johnson,  Keurick,  Entick,  and  Bailey,  are  uniformly 
for  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

To  Crave,  krave,  v.  a.   To  ask  with  earnestness, 

to  ask  with  submission ;  to  a'ik  insatiably  ;  to  long,  to 

\%'ish  unreasonably ;  to  call  for  importunately. 
Craven,  kra'vn,  s.  103.      A  cock  conquered  and 

dispirited  ;  a  coward,  a  recreant. 
To   Cravex,  kra'vn,  v.  a.      To  make  recreant  or 

cowardly. 
To  Crau.vch,  kranfth,  v.  a.  214.     To  crush  in 

the  mouth. 
Craw,  kravv,  s.   The  crop  or  first  stomach  ot  birds. 
Crawfish,  kraw'tlsh,  s.    A  small  shell-fish  found 

in  brooks. 
To  Crawl,  krawl,  v.  n.   To  creep,  to  move  wth 

a  slow  motion ;    to  move  without  rising    from  the 

ground,  as  a  worm  ;  to  move  weakly  and  slowly. 
Crawler,  kraw'lur,  s.    A  creeper,  any  thing  that 

creeps. 
Crayfish,  kraw'flsb,  s.      The  river  lobster.   See 

Crairjlx/i. 
Cravo.V,    kra'un,  s.      A  kind  of   pencil,  a  roll  of 

paste  to  draw  lines  with;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 
To    Craze,  kraZC,  v.  a.      To  break,  to  crush,  to 

weaken  ;  to  crack  the  brain,  to  impair  the  intellect. 
Crazedness,  kra'zed-n6s,  s.  365.     Decrepitude, 

Brokeuness. 
Crazin'ESS,  kra'Z(5-n&,  s.      state  of  being  crazy, 

imbecility,  weakness. 
CraZV,    kra'zt^,    a.        Broken,    decrepit ;    broken 

witted,  shattered  in  the  intellect ;  weak,  shattered. 
To  Creak,  kreke,  v.  n.     To  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Crea.M,  kreme,  s.     The  unctuous  or  oily   part  of 

milk. 
To  Cream,  kr^me,  v.  n.      To  gather  cream  ;  to 

mantle  or  froth. 
Cream-faced,  kr^ineTaste,  a.     Pale,    coward- 
looking. 
Creamy,  kre'me,  a.     Full  of  cream. 
Crease,  krese,  S.  427.    A  mark  made  by  doubling 

any  thing. 
To  CrE.ASE,  krese,  v.  a.      To  mark  any  thing  by 

doubling  it,  so  as  to  leave  the  impression. 
To   Create,  kre-ate',  v.   a.     To  form  out  of 

nothing,  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  produce,  to  cause,  to  be 

the  occasion  of;  to  beget;  to  invest  with  any  new 

character. 
Creation,  kre-a'shun,  s.   The  act  of  creating  or 

conferring  existence  ;  the  act  of  investing  with  new 

character  ;  the  things  created,  the  universe ;  any  thing 

produced,  or  caused. 
Creative,  krd-a'tlv,  a.  157.     Having  the  power 

to  create ;  exerting  the  act  of  creation. 
Creator,   kre-a'tur,   s.    166.     The  Being  that 

bestows  existence. 
Cre.\ture,  kre'tshfire,  s.  461.  462.     A  being 

created  ;  an  animal  not  human  ;  a  word  of  contempt 

for  rv  human  being  ;  a  word  of  petty  tenderness ;  a  per- 

bou  wUo  owes  his  rise  or  his  fortune  to  another. 
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j  Creaturely,   kre'tshure-1^,    a.      Having    the 
qualities  of  a  creature. 
Credence,   kre'dSnse,  s.     Belief,  credit ;    tliat 

which  gives  a  claim  to  credit  or  belief. 
Credenda,  kre-d^n'da,  s.  92.  Latin.    Things  to 

be  believed,  articles  of  faith. 
Credent,  krd'dent,  a.      Believing,  easy  of  belief  ; 

having  credit,  not  to  be  questioned. 
Credential,  kre-den'shil,  s.     That  which  gives 

a  title  to  credit. 
Credibility,  kr^d-e-bll'e-t^,  s.  Claim  to  credit, 

possibility  of  obtaining  belief,  probability. 

Credible,  kr^d'e-bl,  a.  405.     Worthy  of  credit ; 

having  a  just  claim  to  belief 
Credibleness,   kr^d'e-bl-n4s,  s.      Credibility, 

worthiness  of  belief,  just  claim  to  belief. 
Credibly,   kr^d'e-bld,    ad.      In  a   manner  that 

claims  belief 
Credit,    kredit,  S.      Belief;   honour,  reputation, 

good  opinion ;  faith,  testimony.;  trust  reposed ;  pro- 
raise  given  ;  influence,  power,  not  cotnpulsive. 
To  Credit,  kr^d'lt,  v.  a.     To  believe,  to  procure 

credit  or  honour  to  any  thing ;  to  trust,  to  confide  in  ; 

to  admit  as  a  debtor. 
Creditable,  kred1t-4-bl,  a.     Reputable,  above 

contempt ;  estimable. 
Creditaeleness,  kr^dlt-i-bl-nfe,  s.     Reputa- 

tion,  estimation. 
Creditably,  kr^dlt-i-ble,  ad.  Reputably,  with. 

out  disgrace. 
Creditor,  krgd1t-&r,  s.  166.     He  to  whom  a 

debt  is  owed,  he  that  gives  credit,  correlative  to  debtor. 
CREDULITY,_kre-du'le-te,  s.   Easiness  of  belief. 
Credulous,  kred'jii-las,  a.  367.   293.     Apt  to 

believe,  unsuspecting,  easily  deceived. 

Credulousness,  kied'ju-l&s-n^s,  s.  Aptness  to 
believe,  credulity. 

Creed,  kre^d,  s.  A  form  of  words  in  which  the 
articles  of  faith  are  comprehended;  any  solemn  pro- 
fession of  principles  or  opinion. 

To  Creek,  kreek,  v.  a.   To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

Creek,  kreek,  s.  246.  A  prominence  or  jut  in  a 
winding  coast ;  a  small  port,  a  bay,  a  cove. 

Creeky,  kree'ke,  a.  Full  of  creeks,  unequal, 
winding. 

To  Creep,  kr^^p,  v.  n.  246.    To  move  with  the 

belly  to  the  ground  without  legs  ;  to  grow  along  the 
ground,  or  on  other  supports  ;  to  move  forward  with- 
out bounds  or  leaps,  as  insects ;  to  move  slowly  and 
feebly ;  to  move  timorously,  without  soaring,  or  ven- 
turing ;  to  behave  with  servility,  to  fawn,  to  bend. 

Creeper,  kre^p&r,  s.  98.  A  plant  that  supports 
itself  by  means  of  some  stronger  body  ;  an  iron  used 
to  slide  along  the  grate  in  kitchens ;  a  kind  of  patten 
or  clog  worn  by  women. 

Creephole,  kreep'hole,  s.  A  hole  into  which 
any  animal  may  creep  to  escape  danger  ;  a  subterfuge, 
an  excuse. 

Creepingly,  kreeptng-le,  ad.  Slowly,  after  the 
manner  of  a  reptile. 

To  Crepitate,  krep'e-tate,  v.  n.  91.  To  make  a 
small  crackling  noise. 

Crepitation,  krep-^-ta'shfin,  s.  A  small  crack- 
ling noise. 

Crept-,  krept-   Part,  from  Creep. 

Crepuscule,  kr^-pus'kule,  s.  Twilight 

Crepusculous,  kre-pu.s'ku-lus,  a.  Glimmering, 
in  a  state  between  light  and  darkness. 

Crescent,  kres'seiit,  a.   Increasing,  growing. 

Crescent,  kr^s'sent,  s.  The  moon  in  her  state 
of  increase  ;  any  similitude  of  the  moon  increasing. 

Crescive,  kres'siv,  a.  158.    Increasing,  growing. 

Cress,  kr^s,  s.  An  herb. 

Cresset,  kr^s's^t,  s.  99.  A  great  light  set  upon 
a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower. 

Crest,  kr&t,  S.  The  plume  of  feathers  on  the  top 
of  the  helmet;  the  ornament  of  tlie  helmet  in  tio 
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raldry ;  any  tuft  or  ornameat  of  the  head ;  pride, 
spirit,  fire. 

Crested,  kr^s't^d,  a.  Adorned  with  a  plome  or 
crest ;  wearing  a  comb. 

CttEST-FALLEN,  kr^st'filn,  a.  Dejected,  sunk, 
heartless,  spiritless. 

Crestless,  kr&tl^S,  a.  Not  dignified  with  coat- 
armour. 

Cretaceous,  kr^-ta'shis,  a.     Abounding  with 

chalk,  chalky. 

Cretated,  kr^'ta-t^d,  a.      Rubbed  witli  chalk. 

Crevice,  kr^v^s,  s.  140.     A  crack,  a  cleft 

Crew,  kroo,  s.  339.  A  company  of  people  associat- 
ed for  any  purpose  ;  the  company  of  a  ship.  It  is  now 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Crew,  kr5d.     The  pret  of  Crow. 

Crewel,  kroall,  S.  99.  Yarn  twisted  and  wound 
on  a  knot  or  ball. 

Crib,  krib,  a.  The  rack  or  manger  of  a  stable  ;  the 
stall  or  cabin  of  an  ox ;  a  small  habitation,  a  cottage. 

To  Crib,  krlb,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  narrow  ha- 
bitation, to  cage  ;  to  steal.     A  low  phrase. 

Cribbage,  krliybidje,  s.  90.     A  game  at  cards. 

Cribration,  krl-bra'sh&n,  s.  123.  The  act  of 
sifting. 

CfltCK,  krik,  s.  The  noise  of  a  door  ;  a  painful 
stiffiiess  in  the  neck. 

Cricket,  krik'kit,  s.  99.  An  insect  that  squeaks 
or  chirps  about  ovens  or  fire-places ;  a  sport,  at  which 
the  contenders  drive  a  ball  with  sticks ;  a  low  seat  or 
stool. 

Crier,  kri'ur,  S.  98.  The  officer  whose  business 
is  to  cry  or  make  proclamation. 

Crime,  krime,  s.  An  act  contrary  to  right ;  an 
offence,  a  great  fault 

Crimeful,  krime'ful,  a.      Wicked,  criminal. 

Crimeless,  krime'l^s,  a.  Innocent,  without  crime. 

Criminal,  krim'^nil,  a.  88.  Faulty,  contrary 
to  right,  contrary  to  duty  ;  guilty,  tainted  with  crime  ; 
not  civil,  as  a  criminal  prosecution. 

Crisunal,  krlm'^-nil,  s.  A  man  accused  of  a 
crime  j  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime. 

Criminally,  krlm'^nSl-1^,  ad.  Wickedly, 
gniltily. 

Crijunalness,  krlm'i-nil-n^s,  s.     Guiltiness. 

Crimination,  krim-^-na'shun,  s.  The  act  of  ac- 
cusing, arraignment,  charge. 

Criminatory,  krlm'^-na-t?ir-rd,  a.  512.  Re- 
lating to  accusation,  accusing. 

Cruunous,  krlm'e-n&s,  a.    Wicked,  iniquitous. 

Criminously,  krlm'e-nus-1^,  ad.   Very  wickedly. 

Criminousness,  krim'^-nus-n&,  s.  Wicked- 
nes.«,  guilt,  crime. 

Crimp,  krimp,  a.    Crisp,  brittle,  easily  crumbled. 

To  CriJIPLE,  krlm'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  contract,  to 
cause  to  shrink,  to  curU 

Crimson,  krlm'zn,  s.  170.  Red,  somewhat  dark- 
ened with  blue ;  red  in  general. 

To  Cruison,  klim'zii,  v.  a.  To  dye  with  crim- 
son. 

Crincum,  kringk'&m,  s.  A  cramp,  whimsy.  A 
cant  word. 

Cringe,  krlnje,  s.     Bow,  servile  civility. 

To  Cringe,  krlnje,  v.  a.  To  draw  together,  to 
contract     Litth'  usei 

I'o  Cringe,  krlnje,  v.  n.  To  bow,  to  pay  court, 
to  fawn,  to  flatter. 

Crinigerous,  kri-nld'jd-r&s,  a.  123.  Hairy, 
overgrown  with  hair. 

Crinite,  krl'nite,  a.  140.  154.  Seemingly  hav- 
ing a  tail  of  long  hair. 

To  Crinkle,  kringld,  v.  n.  To  go  in  and  out, 
to  run  in  flexures.     Obsolete. 

.Crinose,  krUnAse',  a.  Hairy,  full  of  hair.  See 
ylppendix, 
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Cripple,  krlp'pl,  s.  405.  A  lame  man. 

To  Cripple,  kllp'pl,  v.   a.     To   lame,  to  make 

lame. 
CrippLENESS,  krlp'pl-n^s,  S.   Lameness. 
Crisis,  kri'sis,  s.      The  point  in  which   the  dLsea.s« 
kills  or  changes  to  the  better  ;  the  puint  of  time  at 
which  any  affair  comes  to  the  height 
Crisp,    krlsp,     a-      Curled  ;     indented,    winding  ; 

brittle,  friable. 
To  Crisp,  krlsp,  v.   a.     To  curl,  to  contract  into 

knots ;  to  twist  ;  to  indent ;  to  run  in  and  out. 
Crispation,  krls-pu'sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  curling  ; 

the  state  of  being  curled. 
Crisping-PIN,  kris'])ing-pin,  s.   A  curliiig  iron 
Crispness,  krlsp'nes,  s.   Curledness. 
Crispy,  krls'p^,  a.  Curled. 
Criterion,   krl-t^re-un,   s.   123.     A  mark  by 
which  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  regard  to  its  good- 
ness or  badness. 

5X5"  The  plural  of  this  word,  like  p/ie7iome?ia  and  a  few 
others,  seems  to  be  established  by  the  prevailing  pro. 
pensity  of  appearing  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  atid 
an  Englishman  who  should,  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
heart,  write  or  pronounce  criterions  for  c;/ferirt,  would  be 
pitied  or  despised.  Till  lately, however,  there  was  a  re- 
luctance at  offending  our  on-n  analogy ;  and  though  cri- 
teria was  used,  it  was  generally  thown  to  be  an  mien  by 
printing  it  in  a  different  charaoler  ;  but  pedantry  has  at 
fast  so  far  prevailed  as  to  associate  it  without  distinction, 
and  by  this  means  to  add  to  the  disgraces  of  our  language. 
CriTICK,  kritlk,  S.  A  man  skilled  in  the  art  of 
judging  of  literature ;  a  eensurer,  a  man  apt  to  find 
fault 
CriticK,  krltlk,  a.  Critical,  relating  to  criticism. 
Critick,  kritlk,  s.    A  critical  examination,  critical 

remarks  ;  science  of  criticism. 
Critical,  krlt'e-kal,  a.      Exact,  nicely  judicious, 
accurate  ;  relating  to  criticism  ;  captious,  inclined  tf> 
find  fault ;  comprising  the  time  at  which  a  great  event 
is  determined. 
Critically,  krit'e-kal-^,  ad.     In  a  critical  man- 
ner, exactly,  curiously. 
Critic  ALNESS,  krit'e-kil-nes,  s.      Exactness,  ac- 
curacy. 
To  Criticise,  krlt'^-slze,  v.  n.  15.3.     To  play 

the  critick,  to  judge ;  to  animadvert  upon  as  faulty. 
To  Criticise,  kiit'«i-size,  v.  a.     To  censure,  to 

pass  judgment  upon^ 
Criticism,  krit'<^-slzm,  s.      Criticism  is  a  standard 
of  judging  well ;  remark,  animadversion,  critical  ob- 
servations. 
To  Croak,  krike,  v.  n.      To  make  a  hoarse  low 

noise  like  a  frog ;  to  caw  or  cry  as  a  raven  or  crow. 
Croak,  krike,  s.      Tlie  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or 

raven. 
CroceouS,    kr6'sh^-&s,  a.   357.       Consisting  of 

saffron,  like  saffron. 
Crock,  krik,  s.    A  cup,  any  vessel  made  of  car.li. 
Crockery,  krik'cir-^,  s.  553.     Earthen  w.ire. 
Crocodile,  krik'o-dll,  s.  145.     An  amphibious 

voracious  animal,  in  shape  resembling  a  lizard,  and 

found  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies. 

I53-  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  .Scott,  W.  JdIip- 
ston,  and  Perry,  make  the  t  in  the  hist  syllable  slmrt, 
as  I  have  done ;  and  Buchanan  is  the  only  one  who 
makes  it  long." 

Crocus,  krolcfis,  S.    An  early  flower. 
Croft,  krift,  S.      A  little  close  joining  to  a  house 

that  is  used  for  com  or  pasture. 
Croisade,    kroe-sade',    S.      A    holy    war.      See 

Cruiade. 
CrOISES,  kroe's^Z,  s.   Pilgrims  who  carry  a  cross  ; 

soldiers  who  fight  against  infidels. 
Crone,  krone,  s.      An  old  ewe  ;  in  contempt,  an 

old  woman. 
Crony,  krcVn^,  S.      An  old  acquaintance. 
Crook,  krook,  s.    Any  crooked  or  bent  iustruinentj 

a  shecp-houk  ;  any  thing  bent 
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To  Crook,  krook,  v.  a.  To  bend,  to  turn  into  a 
liook  ;  to  pervert  from  rectitude. 

Crookback,  krook'bdk,  s,  A  man  that  has  gib- 
bous shoulders. 

Crookbacked,  krook'bikt,  a.  359.  Having  bent 
shoulders. 

Crooked,  krook'^d,  a.  366.  Bent,  not  straight, 

curved  ;  winding-,  oblique;  perverse, untoward,  with- 
out rectitude  of  mind. 
Crookedly,  krodk'^d-l^,  ad.  Not  in  a  straight 
line  ;  untowardly,  not  compliantly. 

Crookedness,  krook'ed-nes,  s.    Deviation  from 

straightness,  curvity ;  deformity  of  a  gibbous  body. 

Crop,  kr6p,  s.   The  craw  of  a  bird. 

Cropfull,  krSp'ful,  a.   Satiated,  with  a  full  belly. 

CropsicK,  krSp'sik,  a.  Sick  with  excess  and  de- 
bauchery. 

Crop,  krSp,  s.  The  harvest,  the  com  gathered  off 
the  field  ;  any  thing  out  off. 

To  Crop,  kr6p,  i'.  a.  To  cut  oflf  the  ends  of  any 
thing,  to  mow,  to  reap ;  to  cut  off  the  ears. 

To  Crop,  krop,  v.  n.    To  yield  harvest  Not  used. 

Cropper,  krSp'pur,  s.  A  kind  of  pigeon  with  a 
large  crop. 

Crosier,  kr6'zh^-^r,  s.  451.  453,     Tlie  pastoral 

staff  of  a  bishop. 

Croslet,  krSs'l^t,  s.  99.    A  small  cross. 

Cross,  krSs,  s.  One  straight  body  laid  at  right 
angles  over  another  ;  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  re. 
ligion  ;  a  monument  with  a  cross  upon  it  to  excite  de. 
votion,  such  as  were  anciently  set  in  market-places  ;  a 
line  drawn  through  another  ;  any  thing  that  thwarts 
or  obstructs,  misfortune,  hindrance,  vexation,  oppo- 
sition, misadventure,  trial  of  patience  j  money  so  call- 
ed, because  marked  with  a  cross. 

Cross,  krSs,  a.  Transverse,  falling  athwart  some- 
thing else  ;  adverse,  opposite  ;  perverse,  untractable  ; 
peevish,  fretful,  ill-humoured ;  contrary,  contradic- 
tory ;  contrary  to  wish,  unfortunate. 

Cross,  kr5s,  prep.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect  any 
tiling  ;  over,  from  side  to  side. 

To  Cross,  kr5s,  v.  a.  To  lay  one  body,  or  draw 
one  line  athwart  another;  to  sign  with  the  cross  ;  to 
mark  out,  to  cancel,  as  to  cross  an  article ;  to  pass 
over  ;  to  thwart,  to  interpose  obstruction  ;  to  counter- 
act ;  to  contravene,  to  hinder  by  authority  ;  to  contra- 
dict ;  to  be  inconsistent. 

Cross-bar- SHOT,  kr&sljar-shot',  s.  a  round 
shot ;  or  great  bullet,  with  a  bar  of  iron  put  through  it. 

I'o  Cross-examine,  kr5s'egz-Sm1n,  v.  a.     To 

try  the  faith  of  evidence  by  captious  questions  of  the 
contrary  party. 

Cross-staff,  krfts'staf,  s.  An  instrument  com- 
monly called  the  fore-staff,  used  by  seamen  to  take  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

Crossbite,  krSs'blte,  s.    A  deception,  a  eheiit. 

To  Crossbite,  krSs'bite,  v.  a.  To  coiitravene  by 
deception. 

Cross-bow,  krfis'bA,  s.  A  missive  weapon  formed 
by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock. 

Crossgrained,  krfts-grand',  a.  359.  Having 
the  fibres  transverse  or  irregular;  perverse,  trouble- 
some, vexatious. 

Crossly,  kroel^,  ad.  Athwart,  so  as  to  intersect 
something  else  ;  oppositely,  adversely,  in  opposition 
to ;  unfortunately. 

Crossness,  kr6s'n5s,  s.  Transverseness,  inter, 
section ;  perverseness,  peevishness. 

Crossrow,  kr5s-r6',  s.  Alphabet,  so  named  be- 
cause a  cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that 
the  end  of  learning  is  piety. 

Crosswind,  krjs'wind,  s.  Wind  blowing  from 
the  right  or  left. — See  Wind. 

CroSSWAY,  kr5s'\va,  s.  A  small  obscure  path  in- 
tersecting the  chief  road. 

Crosswort,  kros'wurt,  s.  166.   A  plant. 

Crotch,  kr5tsh,  s.  A  hook. 

Crotchet,  krStsh'^t,  s.  99.  In  musick,  one  of 
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the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal  to  half  a  minim  : 
a  piece  of  wood  fitted  into  another  to  support  a  buikl- 
ing  ;  in  printing,  hooks  in  which  words  are  included 
rthus] ;  a  perverse  conceit,  an  odd  fancy. 
To  Crouch,  kroutsh,  v.  n.  313.    To  stoop  low, 

to  lie  close  to  the  ground  ;  to  fawn,  to  bend  servilely. 
Croup,  kr66p,  s.  315.     The  rump  of  a  fowl ;  tho 

buttocks  of  a  horse. 
Croup ades,  kroo-padz',  s.   Are  higher  leaps  than 

those  of  curvets. 
Crow,  kro,  s,  324.     A  large  black  bird  that  feeds 

upon  the  carcasses  of  beasts  ;  a  piece  of  iron  used  as  a 

lever ;  the  voice  of  a  cock,  or  the  noise  which  he 

makes  in  his  gaiety. 
Crowfoot,  kro'fut,  s.  A  flower. 
To   Crow,  kro,  v.   n.   Pret  Crew  or  Crowed.    To 

make  the  noise  which  a  cock  makes ;  to  boast,  to  bul- 
ly, to  vapour. 
Crowd,  kroud,  s.   323.     A  multitude  confusedly 

pressed  together ;  a  promiscuous  medley ;  the  vulgar, 

the  populace,  a  fiddle. 
To  Crowd,  kroud,  v.  a.    To  fill  with  confused 

multitudes  ;  to  press  close  together  ;  to  encumber  by 

multitudes;  To  crowd   sail,  a  sea  phrase,  to  spread 

wide  the  sails  upon  the  yards. 
To  Crowd,  kroud,  v.  n.   To  swarm,  to  be  nnmer- 

ous  and  confused ;  to  thrust  among  a  multitude. 
Crowder,  krou'd&r,  s.    A  fiddler. 
Crowkeeper,  kro'k^-pur,  S.    A  scarecrow. 
Crown,  krdun,  s.  324.   The  ornament  of  the  head 

which  denotes  imperial  and  regal  dignity ;  a  garland ; 

a  reward,  honorary  distinction  ;  regal  power,  royalty  ; 

the  top  of  the  head ;  the  top  of  any  thing,  as  of  a 

mountain  ;  part  of  the  hat  that  covers  the  head ;  a 

piece  of  money ;  honour,  ornament,  decoration ;  com. 

pletion,  accomplishment. 
Crown-uiperial,  krounJm-p^r^-M,  s.  A  plant. 
To  Crown,  kroun,  v.  a.  To  invest  with  the  crown, 

or  regal  ornament ;   to  cover,  as  with  a  crown ;  to 

dignify,  to  adorn,  to  make  illustrious ;  to  reward,  to 

recompense ;  to  complete,  to  perfect ;  to  terminate, 

to  finish. 
CrownglaSS,  kroun'glJs,  s.     The  finest  sort  of 

window  glass. 
CrOWTv'POST,   kroun'post,   S.     A  post,    which,   in 

some  buildings,  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  between 

two  principal  rafters. 
Crownscab,  krofin'skSb,  S.   A  stinking  filthy  scab 

round  a  horse's  hoof. 

Crownwheel,  kroun'wh^le,  s.  The  upper  wheel 
of  a  watch. 

CrownwoRKS,  kroun'w&rks,  s.  In  fortification, 
bulwarks  advanced  towards  the  field  to  gain  some  hill 
or  rising  ground. 

CrOWNET,  kroun'^t,  S.  The  same  with  coronet ; 
chief  end,  last  purpose. 

CrOYLSTONE,  kroil'stSne,  S.    Crystallized  cauk. 

Crucial,  kr66'sh^-al,  a.  357.  Transverse,  inter- 
secting one  another. 

To  Cruciate,  kr66'she-ate,  v.  a.  To  torture,  to 
torment,  to  excruciate. 

Crucible,  kr66'se-bl,  s,    A  chymist's  melting-pot 

made  of  earth. 

Cruciferous,  kr66-slPd-rus,   a.  518.    Bearing 

the  cross. 
Crucifier,  kr56's^-fi-6r,  S.     He  that  inflicts  the 

punishment  of  crucifixion. 
Crucifix,   kroo'se-f  Iks,  s.    A  representation  in 

picture  or  statuary  of  our  Lord's  pasi^ion. 
Crucifixion,  kroo-se-fik'shun,  s.    The  punish- 

ment  of  nailing  to  a  cross. 
Cruciform,  krSo'sd-form,  a.  Haying  the  form  of 

a  cross. 
To  Crucify,  kroo's^-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  put  to 

death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to  a  cross  set  iip- 

Crude,  krood,  a.  339.  Raw,  not  subdued  by  fire  ; 
not  changed  by  any  process  or  preparation  ;  harsh,  un- 
ripe ;  unconnected  ;  not  well  digested  ;  not  brought 
to  perfection,  immature ;  having  indigested  notions. 
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C/RUDF.LY,  krSSdld,     ad.      Unripely,  without  due 

preparation. 
Crudeness,  krftod'nSSjS.    Unripeness,  indigestion. 
Cbudity,  kroo'de-ti,     S,      Indigestion,   inconeoc- 

tion,  unripeness,  want  of  maturity. 
Cruel,  krooll,    a.  339.  99.      Pleased  with  hurt- 

in^  others,  inhuman,  liard-hearted,  barbarous ;  bloody, 

miscliievous,  destructive. 
Cruelly,  kroo'il-lc^,  ad.      In  a  cruel  manner,  in- 
humanly, barbarously, 
CaUELNESS,  klooll-n^S,  «.      inhumanity,  cruelty. 
Cruelty,  krSo'il-ti,  *.      inhumanity,  savageness, 

barbarity. 
Cbuentate,  kr55'^n-tate,  a,  91.      Smeared  with 

blood. 
Cruet,  krSo'it,  s.  99.     A  phial  for  vinegar  or  oU. 
Cruise,  kro5s,  s.  3-39.     A  small  cup. 
Cruise,  kr66z,  s.    A  voyage  in  search  of  plunder. 
To  Cruise,  kra5z,    t;.  n.  441.     To  rove  over  the 

sea  in  search  of  plunder ;  to  wander  on  the  sea  without 

any  certain  course. 
Cruiser,  ktSiyzir,  s.     One  that  roves  upon  the 

sea  in  search  of  plunder. 

The  soft  part  of  bread,  not  the  crust ;  a  small  particle 
or  fragment  of  bread. 

To  Crumble,  krum'bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  break  into 

small  pieces,  to  comminute. 
To  Crumble,  kr&m'bl,   v.  n.     To  fall  into  smaU 

pieces. 
Crummy,  krum'mi,  a.     Soft. 
Crump,  kr&mp,  a.     Crooked  in  the  back. 
To    Crumple,   cr&m'pl,    v.   a.       To  draw  into 

WTinkles. 
CrusiplinG,  kr&inpllng,   s.      A  small  degenerate 

apple. 
Crupper,   kr&p'pur,    s.  98.      That  part  of  the 

horse's  furniture  that   reaches  from  the   saddle  to 

the  tail. 
Crural,  kroo'rul,  a.      Belonging  to  the  leg. 
Crusade,  kroo-sadty,  ) 
Crusado,  kioo-sa'do,  \  *' 

An  expedition  against  the  infidels;  a  coin  stamped 

with  a  cross. 
Cruset,  kroS'sit,   S.  99.      A  goldsmith's  melting. 

pot. 
To  Crush,  krush,     p.    a.      To  press  between  two 

opposite  bodies,  to  squeeze  ;  to  press  with  violence  ; 

to  overwlielm,  to  beat  doxvn ;  to  subdue,  to  depress, 

to  dispirit. 
Crush,  kr&sh,  s.    A  collision. 
Crust,  kr&st,  s.      Any  shell,  or  external  coat ;  an 

incrustation,  collection  of  matter  into  a  hard  body; 

the  case  of  a  pie  made  of  meal,  and  baked  ;  the  outer 

hard  part  of  bread  ;  a  waste  piece  of  bread. 

To  Crust,  krust,  v.  a.    To  envelop,  to  cover  with 

a  hard  case  j  to  foul  with  concretions. 
To  Crust,  kr&St,     v.  n.       To  gather  or  contract 

a  crust. 
Crustaceous,   kr&s-ta'sh&s,    a.  357.      Shelly, 

with  joints  ;  not  testaceous. 
Crustaceousness,    kr&s-ta'shus-nes,    s.     The 

quality  of  having  jointed  shells. 
Crustily,  kr&s't^-le,   ad.      Peevishly,  snappishly. 
Crustiness,  kr&s'td-nes,    s.      The  quality  of  a 

crust;  peevishness,  moroseness. 
Crusty,  kras'te,  a.    Covered  witli  a  crust ;  sturdy, 

morose,  snappish. 
Crutch,  krutsh,  s.      A  support  used  by  cripples. 
To  Crutch,  krutsh,  v.  a.  To  support  on  crutches 

as  a  cripple. 
To  Cry,  kri,  v,  n.    To  speak  with  vehemence  and 

loudness  ;  to  call  importunately  ;  to  proclaim,  to  make 

pubiick  ;  to  exclaim ;  to  utter  lamentation  ;  to  squall, 

as  an  infant ;  to  weep,  to  shed  tears  :  to  utter  an  in-  | 
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articulate  voice,  as  an  animal ;  to  yelp,  as  a  hound  on 

a  scent 
To  Cry,  kri,  v.  a.  To  proclaim  publickly  something 

lost  or  found. 
To  Cry  Down,  kri  doun',  r.  a.     T»  blame,  tc 

deprecate,  U>  de<'ry ;  to  prohibit ;  to  overbear. 

To  Cry  Out,  kri  out',  v.  n.     To  exclaim  \o 

scream,  to  clamour ;  to  omplain  loudly  ;  to  blame,  to 
censure ;  to  declare  aloud  ;  to  bt;  in  labour. 

To  Cry  Up,  kri  fip',  v.  a.  To  applaud,  to  exalt, 
to  praise  ;  to  raise  the  price  by  proclamation. 

Cry,  kri,  a.  Lamenting,  shriek,  scream ;  weeping, 
mourning;  clamour,  outcry;  exclnmation  of  triuinpli 
or  wonder  ;  proclamation ;  the  Iia\vkers'  proclamatio* 
of  wares,  as  the  cries  of  London  ;  acclamation,  popiila; 
favour ;  voice,  utterance,  manner  of  vocal  expression  , 
importunate  call ;  yelping  of  dogs ;  yell,  inarticula 
noise ;  a  pack  of  dogs. 

CryaL,  kri'il,  s.    The  heron. 

Cryer,  krl'ar,  s.  1 66.   The  falcon  gentle. 

Cryptical,  krlp'te-kSl,  1 

Cryptick,  krVtik,  \  "■  H.dden,secret,occ..lt 

Cryptically,  krlp't<i-kai-!e,   ad.     Occultly,  •'- 

cretly. 
Cryptography,  krlp-t&g'gr^l-fe,  s.  518.  The  art 

of  writing  secret  chara«-ters;  secret  characters,  ciphers. 

Cryftology,  krlp-tol16-je,  S.  518.  ^Enigmatical 
language. 

Crystal,  kris'tal,  S.  Crystals  are  hard,  pellucid, 
and  naturally  colourless  bodies,  of  repulaily  angular 
figures  ;  Crystal  is  also  used  for  a  factitious  body  c:ist 
in  the  glasslhouses,  called  also  crystal  glass,  wliich  is 
carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  the  common 
glass ;  Crystals,  in  chymistry,  express  salt?  or  otlier 
matters  shot  or  congealed  in  manner  of  crystal. 

Crystal,  kris'tal, .a.    Consisting  of  crystal;  bright, 

clear,  transparent ;  lucidj  pellucid. 

^  ( krls'tiil-line,  7         ■,  ,o       i  m 

Crystalline,-},  i  ,,<,  i^       f  «•     1*8.      149. 
'  ^  kns'tal-hn,    ^ 

Consisting  of  crystal ;  bright,  clear,  pellucid,  trans- 
parent. 

Crystalline  Humour,  krls'tal-line,  or  krls'. 
tal-Un  ii'mSr,  s.  The  second  humour  of  the  eye, 
that  lies  immediately  next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  llie 
uvea. 

Crystallization,  krls-tal-le-za'sh&n,  s.  Con. 
gelation  into  crystals.  The  mass  formed  by  congela- 
tion or  concretion. 

To  Crystallize,  kris'tSl-lize,  v.  a.  To  caiLse  to 

congeal  or  concrete  in  crystals. 

To  Crystallize,  krls'til-llze,  v.  n.   159.     To 

coagulate,  congeal,  concrete,  or  shoot  into  crystals. 
Cub,  kub,  s.     Tlie  young  of  a  beast,  generally  of  a 

bear  or  fox  ;  tlie  young  of  a  whale  ;  in  reproach,  a  boj 

or  girl. 
To  Cub,  kub,   v.  a.   To  bring  forth.   Little  used. 
Cubation,  ku-ba'sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  lying  down. 
Cubatory,  ku'ba-t&r-i,  a.  512.    Recumbent. 
Cubature,  kii'bl-tshure,  s.  461.     The  finding 

exactly  the  solid  content  of  any  proposed  body. 
Cube,  kube,  S.    A  regular  solid  body,  consisting  of 

six  square  and  equal  faces  or  sides,  and  the  angles  all 

right,  and  therefore  equal. 

Cube  Root,  kube'rofit,       ) 
CuBicK  Root,  k6'bik-r»6t,  \  *' 

The  origin  of  a  cubick  number,  or  a  number  by  the 
multiplication  of  which  into  itself,  and  again  into  the 
product,  any  given  number  is  formed.  Thus  2  is  the 
cube  root  of  8. 

Cubical,  k{i'b(^-kAl, 
CuBicK,  kfi'bik, 

HaWng  the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube  ;  it  is  a{>plied 
to  numbers;  the  number  of  four  multiplied  into  itself, 
produces  the  square  number  of  sixteen,  and  that  again 
multiplied  by  four,  produceth  the  cubick  niuuber  ol 
sixty-four. 
Cubicalness,  kuTje-kM-nes,  s.  The  state  .  / 
quality  of  being  cubical. 
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CuEicuLAUV,  kii-b1k'k6-ltlr-^,  a. 

posture  of  lyinpr  down. 
CuiilFOUM,  ku'be-form,  a.    Of  the  shape  of  a  cube- 
Cubit,  ku'bit,  s.      A  measure  in  use  among  the 

ancients,  which  was  originally  the  distance  from  the 

elbow,  bending  inwards,  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle 

finger. 
Cubital,  kii'b^-teJ,  a.    Containing  only  the  length 

of  a  cubit. 
Cuckold,  kuk'kuld,  s.  166.     One  that  is  married 

to  an  adultres?. 
To  Cuckold,  kuk'kuld,  v.  a.     To  rob  a  man  of 

his  wifu's  fidelity  ;  to  wrong  a  husband  by  iinchastity. 
CuCKOLDLY,  kuk'kuld-le,  a.    Having  the  qualities 

of  a  cuckold,  poor,  mean. 
CucKOLD-MAKER,  kuk'kuld-ma'kar,  s.   One  that 

makes  a  practise  of  corrupting  wives. 
CuCKOLDOM,  k&k'kul-dum,  s.      The   act  of  adul- 
tery ;  the  state  of  a  cuckold. 
Cuckoo,  kuk'koo,  S.   174.     A  bird  which  appears 

in  the  spring,  and  is  said  to  suck  tlie  eggs  of  other 

birds,  and  lay  her  own  to  be  hatched  in  their  place,  a 

name  of  contempt. 
CucKOO-BUD,  kuk'koj-bud,  1 

Cuckoo-flower,  kuk'k56-flou-Qr,  3 

The  name  of  a  flower. 

Cuckoo-spittle,  kuk'koo-spit-tl,  s.   A  spumous 

dew  found  upon  plants,  with  a  little  insect  in  it. 
CucuLLATE,  ku-kul'late,  91.  } 
CucuLLATED,  ku-kul1a-ted,  )  "* 

Hooded,  covered,  as  with  a  hood  or  cowl ;  having  the 

resemblance  or  sliape  of  a  hood. 

Cucumber,  koulcum-bur,  s.  139.  Tlie  name  of 
a  plant,  and  fruit  of  that  plant. 

!X^  In  some  counties  of  England,  especially  in  the 
west,  this  word  is  pronounced  as  if  written  Coocumber  : 
this,  though  rather  nearer  to  the  orthography  than  Cotr- 
cumber,  is  yet  faulty,  in  adopting  the  obtuse  u  heard  in 
bull,  rather  than  the  open  u  heard  in  Cucumis,  the  Latin 
word  whence  Cucumber  is  derived :  though,  from  the 
adoption  of  the  b,  1  should  rather  suppose  we  took  it 
from  the  I'rench  Cnncombre.  But  however  this  may  be, 
it  seems  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  sound  of  Cowcumber  to  be 
altered,  and  must  be  classed  with  its  irregular  fellow 
esculent  Asparagus,  which  see. 
Cucurbitaceous,  ku-kur-be-ta'shus,  a.  357. 
Cucurbitaceous  plants  are  those  which  resemble  a 
gourd,  such  as  the  pompion  and  melon. 
CuCUUBITE,  kLi'kSr-blt,  s.  156.  A  chymical  ves- 
sel, commonly  called  a  Body. 
Cud,  kud,  s.      That  food  which  is  reposited  in  the 

first  stomach,  in  order  to  be  chewed  again. 
CuDDEN,  kud'dn,  )       ,^„ 
Cuddy,  k&d'd^,     S  *' 

A  clown,  a  stupid  low  dolt. 
To  Cuddle,  kud'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  lie  close,  to 

squat 
Cudgel,  k&d'jll,  S.  99.    A  stick  to  strike  \vith. 
To  Cudgel,  kud'jll,  v.  a.     To  beat  with  a  stick. 
Cudgel-proof,  kud'jil-proof,  a.     Able  to  resist 

a  stick. 

Cudweed,  k&d'w^de,  s.  A  plant. 

Cue,  ki'l,  S.  The  tail  or  end  of  any  thing  ;  the  last 
words  of  a  speech  in  acting,  to  be  answered  by  an- 
other ;  a  hint,  an  intimation,  a  short  direction ;  humour, 
temper  of  mind. 

CuERPO,  kw^r'pA,  s.  To  be  in  cuerpo,  is  to  be 
without  the  upper  coat 

Cuff,  k&f,  s.  A  blow  with  the  fist,  a  box,  a  stroke. 

To  Cuff,  kuf,  v.  n.  To  fight,  to  scuffle. 

To  Cuff,  k&f,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  fist ;  to 
strike  with  talons. 

Cuff,  kuf,  s.  Part  of  the  sleeve. 

Cuirass,  kw^-ris',  s.  340.     A  breastplate. 

Cuirassier,  kwe-ras-seer',  s.  275.  A  man  of 
arras,  a  soldier  in  armour. 

Cuisn,  kwis,  s.  340.  The  armour  that  covers  the 
thighs. 
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(jcj-  I  have  followed  Dr  Johnson's  spelling  in  thit 
word,  though  I  think  it  not  so  correct  as  cuisse,  the  ori. 
ginal  French,  and  which  he  has  himself  followed  in  his 
Edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  his  notes  upon  the  word  in 
the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  spelling,  the  pronunciation  is  certainly  that  which 
I  have  given. 

Culdees,  k&l-deze',  S.      Monks  in  Scotland. 
Culinary,  ku'le-nir-^,  a.  512.    Relating  to  the 

kitchen. 
To  Cull,  k&l,  v.  a.     To  select  from  others. 
Culler,  k&llar,  *  98.  One  who  picks  or  chooses. 
CULLION,  k&l'y&n,  s.    113.      A  scoundrel,  a  mean 

wretch. 
CuLLIO.VLY,  kul'y&n-ld,  a.      Having  the  qualities 

of  a  cullion,  mean,  base. 
Cully,  kulle,  s.   A  man  deceived  or  imposed  upon. 
To  Cully,  k&lle,  v.  a.     To  befool,  to  cheat,  to 

im^iose  upon. 
Culmiferous,  kul-miffe-rus,  a.    518.     Culmi- 

ferous  plants  are  such  as  have  a  smooth  jointed  stalk, 

and  their  seeds  are  contained  in  chatty  husks. 
To    Culminate,  kul'me-nate,    v.    iu      To  be 

vertical,  to  be  in  the  meridian. 
Culmination,  kal-me-na'shun,  s.     The  transit 

of  a  planet  through  the  meridian. 
Culpability,  kul-pa-blle-t^, s.     Blameableness. 
Culpable,  kul'pS-bl,  a.    405.      Criminal,  blame. 

able,  blameworthy. 
CULPABLENESS,  k&l'pi-bl-HeS,    S.      Blame,  guilt. 
Culpably,  k&l'pi-ble,  ad.  Blameably,  criminally. 
Culprit,  kul'prit,  S.    A  man  arraigned  before  liis 

judge. 
CulteR,  kfil't&r,    s.      The  iron  of  the  plough  per. 

pendicular  to  the  share. — See  Coulter. 
To  Cultivate,  kul'te-vate,   v.  a.     To  forward 

or  improve  the  product  of  the  earth  by  manual  in. 

dustry  j  to  improve,  to  meliorate. 
Cultivation,    kul-te-va'shun,  &     The  art  or 

f)raclice  of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding  or  me- 
iorating  vegetables  ;  improvement  in  general,  meliu. 
ration. 
Cultivator,  kul't^-va-t&r,  s.    521.     One  who 

improves,  promotes,  or  meliorates. 
Culture,  kal'tshure,  s.    461.     The  act  of  culti- 
vation ;  art  of  improvement  and  melioration. 
To  Culture,  kM'tshure,  v.  a.     To  cultivate,  to 
till.     Not  used. 

Culver,  kul'vfir,  s.   98.     A  pigeon,     old  word. 

CuLVERIN,  kul've-rln,  S.      A  species  of  ordnance. 
CuLVERKEY',  kul'ver-k^,  s.      A  species  of  flower. 

To  Cumber,  kam'bar,  v.  a.  98.    To  embarrass, 

to  entangle,  to  obstruct,  to  crowd  or  load  with  some- 
thing useless ;  to  involve  in  difliculties  and  dangers, 
to  distress ;  to  busy,  to  distract  with  multiplicity  of 
cares  ;  to  be  troublesome  in  any  place. 

Cumber,  k&m'bur,  s.  Vexation,  embarrassment 
Not  used. 

Cumbersome,  kum'bur-s&m,  a.  Troublesome, 
vexatious ;  burthensome,  embarrassing,  unwieldy, 
unmanageable. 

Cujibersomely,  k&m'bfir-s&m-le,  ad.  In  a 
troublesome  manner. 

CumBERSOMENESS,  k&m'b&r-sum-nes,.  S,  En- 
cumbrance, hindrance,  obstruction. 

CuMBRANCE,  kiiin'brinse,  s.  Burthen,  hin- 
drance,  impediment. 

Cumbrous,  kum'brus,  a.  Troublesome,  vexatious, 
disturbing;  oppressive,  burthensome;  jumbled,  ob- 
structing each  other. 

Cumfrey,  ktim'fr(i,  s.  A  medicinal  plant  See 
Comfrey. 

Cumin,  kfim'mln,  s.     A  plant 

Jt5"  This  word,  before  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary  alter. 

ed  it,  was,  I  believe,  universally  spelled  with  double  m. 

I  Our  ancestors  were  homebred  enough  to  think,  that  if 

]  we  received  a  word  from  the  liatin,  and  conformed  to 

1  the  quantity  of  that  language,  it  was  necessary  to  show 


CUM 
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that  conformity  by  a  specific  orthography  of  otir  own. 
Tlius,  the  first  «  in  Cuminum  being  short,  they  doubled 
the  m  to  indicate  that  shortness ;  as  the  analogy  of  our 
language  would  infallibly  pronounce  the  u  long,  if  the 
consonant  were  single  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Cubic, 
Cupid,  &c. — See  Drama. 

To  Cumulate,  ku'mi-late,  r.  a.  To  heap  to- 
gether. 

Cumulation,  ki-mi-la'shftn,  s.  The  act  of 
heaping  together. 

Cumulative,  ki'mi-la-tlv,  a.  Consisting  of  di- 
verse  matter  put  together. 

CUNCTATION,  k&ngk-ta'shun,  s.  Delay,  procras- 
tination, dilatoriness. 

CuNCTATOR,  kungk-ta't&r,  s.  One  given  to  de- 
lay, a  lingerer. 

CuNEAL,  ku'n^-il,  a.  Relating  to  a  wedge,  hav- 
ng  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

CuNEATED,  kii'ne.a-ted,  a.  Made  in  form  of  a 
wedge. 

CUNEII'ORM,  kij-ne'e-form,  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  wedge. 

CUNNER,  kun'nur,  s.  A  kind  of  fish  less  than  an 
oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 

Cunning,  kun'ning,  a.  4-10.  Skilful,  knowing, 
learned  ;  performed  with  skill,  artful ;  artfully  deceit- 
ful, trickish,  subtle,  crafty. 

Cunning,  kun'nlng,  s.  Artifice,  deceit,  sliness, 
sleight,  fraudulent  dexterity ;  art,  skill,  knowledge. 

Cunningly,  k&n'ning-l^,  ad.  Artfully,  siily, 
craftily. 

CuNNiNG-MAV,  kfin-nlng-min',  s.  A  man  who 
pretends  to  tell  fortunes,  or  teach  how  to  recover  stolen 
goods. 

CuNNiNGNESS,  k&n'ning-ngs,  s.  Deceitfulness, 
sliness. 

Cup,  kup,  s.  A  small  vessel  to  drink  out  of ;  the 
liquor  contained  in  the  cup,  the  draught ;  social  enter- 
tainment, merry  bout;  any  thing  hollow  like  a  cup,  as 
the  husk  of  an  acorn  j  Cup  and  Can,  familiar  com. 
panions. 

2o  Cup,  k6p,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  cups,  obso- 
lete; to  draw  blood  bv  applying  cupping  glasses. 

Cupbearer,  k&p'ba-r6r,  s.  An  officer  of  the 
king's  household ;  an  attendant  to  give  wine  at  a  feast 

Cupboard,  kul/burd,  s.  412.  A  case  with 
shelves,  in  which  victuals  or  earthen  ware  is  placed. 

Cupidity,  ku-pld't^-t^,  S.  511.  Concupiscence, 
unlawful  longing. 

Cupola,  ku'po-lS,  s.  92.  A  dome,  the  hemisphe- 
rical summit  of  a  building. 

Cupper,  kap'p&r,  s.  One  who  applies  cupping 
glasses,  a  scarifier. 

Cupping-glass,  k&p'plng-glis,  s.  A  glass  used  by 
scarifiers  to  draw  out  the  blood  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Cupreous,  kii'prt^-fis,  a.     Coppery,  consisting  of 

copper. 
Cur,  k6r,  s.     A  worthless  degenerate  dog  ;  a  term 

of  reproach  for  a  man. 
Curable,  kfi'rl-bl,  a.  405.     That  admits  of  a 

remedy. 
CurableneSS,  ku'ri-bl-n^S,  s.      Possibility  to  be 

healed. 
Curacy,  ku'ri-s^,  1 

CuRATEsaip,  ku'rate-shlp,  \  ^' 

Employment  of  a  curate  ;  employment  which  a  hired 

clergyman  holds  under  the  beneficiary. 

Curate,  ku'rate,  s.  91.  a  clergyman  hired  to 
perform  the  duties  of  another ;  a  parish  priest 

Curative,  ku'ri-tlv,  a.  157.  Relating  to  the 
cure  of  diseases,  not  preservative. 

Curator,  ku-ra'tur,  s.  521.  One  that  has  the 
care  and  superintendence  of  any  thing. 

Curb,  kurb,  S.  a  curb  is  an  iron  chain,  made  fast 
to  the  iipperpartof  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  running 
over  the  beard  of  the  horse  j  restraint,  inhibition,  op- 
position. 
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Curb-stone,  kurb'stone,  s.  A  thick  kind  of  stone 

placed  at  the  edge  of  a  stone  pavement 
To  Curb,  k&rb,   v.   a.      To  guide  a  horse  with  a 

curb ;  to  restrain,  to  inhibit,  to  check. 
Curd,  kurd,  s.    The  coiigulation  of  milk. 
To  Curd,  kurd,  v,  a.      To  turn  to  curds,  to  cause 

to  coagulate. 

To  Curdle,  kur'dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  coagulate,  to 

concrete. 

To  Curdle,  k&l-'dl,  v.  a.    To  cause  to  coagulate. 

Curdy,  kftl-'d^,  a.  Coagulated,  concreted,  full  of 
curds,  curdled. 

Cure,  kfire,  s.  Remedy,  restorative  ;  act  of  heal- 
ing; the  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate  or  clergy 
man. 

To  Cure,  kfire,  v.  a.  To  heal,  to  restore  to  health, 
to  remedy,  to  prepare  in  any  manner,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
served from  corruption. 

Cureless,  kiire'l^s,  a.     Without  cure,  without 

remedy. 

Curer,  ku'rur,  s.  98.    A  healer,  a  physician. 

Curfew,  kaWf  u,  s.  An  evening  peal,  by  which  the 
Conqueror  willed,  that  every  man  should  rake  up  hij 
fire,  and  put  out  his  light ;  a  cover  for  a  fire,  a  fire- 
plate. 

CuriaLITY,  ku-r^-il'^-td,  s.  Tlie  privUeges  or 
retinue  of  a  court 

Curiosity,  ku-r^-&s'^-te,  s.  Inquisitivness,  in. 
clination  to  inquiry ;  nicety,  delicacy ;  accuracy,  ex- 
actness ;  an  act  of  curiosity,  nice  experiment,  an  ob. 
ject  of  curiosity,  rarity. 

Curious,  ku'r^-&S,  a.  314.  inquisitive,  desirous 
of  information  ;  attentive  to,  diligent  about ;  accurate, 
careful  not  to  mistake  ;  difficult  to  please,  solicitous  of 
perfection ;  exact,  nice,  subtile^  elegant,  neat,  labour, 
ed,  finished. 

Curiously,  ku're-&S-l^,  ad.  Inquisitively,  atten. 
tively, studiously  ;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  artfully,  exactly. 

Curl,  kiirl,  s.  A  ringlet  of  hair ;  undulation,  wave, 
sinuosity,  flexure. 

To  Curl,  k&rl,  v.  a.  To  turn  the  hair  in  ringlets  ; 
to  writhe,  to  twist ;  to  dress  with  curls ;  to  raise  in 
waves,  undulations,  or  sinuosities. 

To  Curl,  kull,  v.  n.  To  shrink  into  ringlets ;  to 
rise  in  undulation  ;  to  twist  itself. 

Curlew,  kui-'iil,  S.  A  kind  of  waterfowl  ;  a  bird 
larger  than  a  partridge,  with  longer  legs. 

Curmudgeon,  kir-m6d'jun,  s.  259.  An  avari- 
cious churlish  fellow,  a  miser,  a  niggard,  a  griper. 

Curmudgeonly,  kur-mud'j&n-le,  a,  259.  Ava- 
ricious,  covetous,  churlish,  niggardly. 

Currant,  k&r'rin,  s.  The  tree  ;  a  small  dried 
grape,  properly  written  Corinth,  from  the  place  it 
came  from. 

Currency,  k&r'r^n_sd,  S.  Circulation,  power  of 
passing  from  hand  to  hand  ;  general  reception  ;  fluen- 
cy, readiness  of  utterance ;  continuance,  constant 
flow  ;  general  esteem,  the  rate  at  which  any  thing  is 
vulgarly  valued ;  the  papers  stamped  in  the  English 
colonies  by  authority,  and  passing  for  money. 

Current,  k&r'rent,  a.  Circulatory,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  ;  generally  received,  uncontradicted,  au- 
thoritative ;  common,  g-eneral ;  popular,  such  as  is  es- 
tablished by  vulgar  estimation  ;  fashionable,  popular ; 
passable,  such  as  may  be  allowed  or  admitted;  what 
is  now  passing,  as  the  current  year. 

Current,  k&r'r^nt,  S.  A  running  stream  ;  cur- 
rents are  certain  progressive  motions  of  the  water  of 
the  sea  in  several  places. 

Currently,  k&r'r^nt-y,  ad.     in  a  constant  mo. 

tion  ;  without  opposition ;  popularly,  fashionably,  gen. 

erally ;  without  ceasing. 
Currentness,   •k&i-'r^nt-n^s,    s.      Circulatioj  ; 

general  reception  ;  easiness  of  pronunciation. 
Curricle,  k&r're-kl,    s.  405.     An    open  two- 

wheeled  chaise,   made  to  be  drawn  by  two  horses 

abreast 
Currier,   kftr^rc^-fir,   s.     One   who   dresses  and 

pares  leather  for  those  who  roake  shoes,  or  other  tilings 
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Currish,  kur'rlsli,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
degenerate  dog,  brutiil,  sour,  quarrelsome. 

To  Curry,  k&r're,  v.  a.  To  dress  leather,  to 
beat,  to  drub  j  to  rub  a  horse  with  a  scratching  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  smooth  his  coat ;  To  curry  favour,  to 
become  a  favourite  by  petty  officiousness,  slight  kind- 
ness, or  flattery. 

Currycomb,  kur're-kome,  s.  An  iron  Instru- 
ment used  for  currying  liorses. 

To  Curse,  kurse,  v.  a.  To  wish  evil  to,  to  ex- 
ecrate, to  devote  ;  to  afflict,  to  torment. 

To  Curse,  kurse,  v.  n.  To  imprecate. 

Curse,  kurse,  s.  Malediction,  wish  of  evil  to 
another  ;  affliction,  torment,  vexatioa 

Cursed,  kui-'sed,  part.  a.  362.  Under  a  curse, 
hateful,  detestable  ;  unholy,  unsanctified ;  vexatious, 
troublesome. 

Cursedly,  kur's^d-le,  ad.  364.  Miserably, 
shamefully. 

CuRSEDNESS,  k&r'sed-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
under  a  curse. 

CuRSHIP,  kfll"'sh1p,  s.    Dogship,   meanness. 

CuRSITOR,  kur'se-tiir,  S.  An  officer  or  clerk 
belonging  to  the  Chancery,  that  makes  out  original 
writs. 

CuRSORARY,  kur'so-ra-re,  a.  Cursory,  hasty, 
careless. 

Cursorily,  kur'so-re-le,  ad.  Hastily,  without 
care. 

Cursoriness,  kur'so-ri^-nSs,  s.    Slight  attention. 

Cursory,  kur'so-re,  a.  Hasty,  quick,  inattentive, 
careless. 

Curst,  kurst,  a.  Forward,  peevish,  malignant, 
malicious,  snarling. 

CuRSTNESS,  kurst'nes,  s.  Peevishness,  froward- 
ness,  malignity. 

Curt,  kiirt,  a.  Short. 

2'o  Curtail,  kar-tale',  v.  a.     To  cut  off,  to  cut 
short,  to  shorten. 
JXS-  This  word  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  obligation 

peasants  were  under,  in  the  feudal  times,  of  cutting  off 

the  tails  of  their  dogs  ;  as  only  gentlemen  were  allowed 

to  have  dogs  with  their  tails  on.     This  Dr  Johnson  has 

shown  to  be  a  vulgar  error ;  the  word  being  formerly 

written  Curtal,  from  the  Latin  curto. 

Curtain,  kiir'tln,  s.  208.  A  cloth  contracted  or 
expanded  at  pleasure  ;  To  draw  the  curtain,  to  close 
so  as  to  shut  out  the  light,  to  open  it  so  as  to  discern 
the  objects;  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the  wall  or 
rampart  that  lies  between  two  bastions. 

Curtain-legture,  kur'tin-lfik'tshure,  s.   A  re- 
roof  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  in  bed. 
o    Curtain,  k&rtin,  v.  a.     To  enclose   with 
curtains. 

urtate  Distance,  kur'tate-dis'tJnse,  s.  in 
astronomy,  the  distance  of  a  planet's  place  from  the 
sun,  reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

CuRTATlON,  kur-ta'shAn,  s.  The  interval  between 
a  planet's  distance  from  the  sun  and  the  curtate  dis. 
tance. 

Curtsy,  kurt's^,  s. — See  Courtesy. 

Curvated,  k&r'va-tM,  a.    Bent 

CuRVATiON,  k&r-va'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  bending 
or  crooking. 

Curvature,  kur'v^-tshfire,  s.  461.  Crookedness, 

inflexion,  manner  of  bending. 
Curve,  kurv,  a.    Crooked,  bent,  inflected. 
Curve,    k&rv,    s.      Any  thing  bent,  a  flexure  or 

crookedness. 
To  Curve,  k&rv,  v.   a.      To  bend,  to  crook,  to 

inflect. 
To  Curvet,  k&r-v^t',  v.  n.     To  leap,  to  bound  ; 

to  frisk,  to  be  licentious. 
Curvet,  kfir-v^t',  S.    A  leap,  a  bound,  a  frolick,  a 
prank. 

Curvilinear,  k&r-ve-rin'y5,r,    a.     Consisting  of 

a  crooked  line ;  composed  of  crooked  lines. 
CUBVITY,  kur'v^-t^,  S.      Crookedness. 
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Curule,    kh'rile,    a.     The  epithet  given  to  the 
chair  in  which  the  chief  Roman  magistrates  were  car- 
ried. 
Cushion,  kusMn,  or  kush'un,  s.  289.  A  pillow 
for  the  seat,  a  soft  pad  placed  upon  a  chair. 
Jt^  I  have  given  this  word  two  sounds ;  not  that  I 
think  they  are  equally  in  use.     I  am  convinced  the  first 
is  the  more  general,  but  because  the  other  is  but  a  tri- 
fling departure  from  it,  and  does  not  contradict  the  uni- 
versal rule  of  pronouncing  words  of  this  termination. 
Cushioned,    kush'ind,     a.    359.     Seated  on  a 

cusliion. 
Cusp,  k&sp,  S.     A  term  used  to  express  the  points 

or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  other  luminary. 
CusPATED,  kus'pa-ted,  1 

Cuspidated,  k&s'pe-da-ted,  ^ 
Ending  in  a  point,  having  the  leaves  of  a  flower  ending 
in  a  point. 
Custard,  k&s't&rd,  s.  88.     A  kind  of  sweetmeat 

made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milk  and  sugar. 
Custody,  kus'to-d^,  s.       Imprisonment,  restraint 

of  liberty  ;  care,  preservation,  security. 
Custom,  kus'tum,  s.  166.  Habit]  habitual  prac- 
tice; fashion,  common  way  of  acting;  established 
manner ;  practice  of  buying  of  certain  persons ;  ap- 
plication from  buyers,  as  this  trader  has  good  custom ; 
in  law,  a  law,  or  right,  not  written,  which,  being  esta- 
blished by  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  ancestors,  has 
been,  and  is,  daily  practised;  tribute,  tax  paid  for 
goods  imported  or  exported. 

Custom-house,  kfis'tam-house,  s.  The  house 
where  the  taxes  upon  goods  iinported  or  exported  are 
collected. 

CustO-MABLE,  kus'tum-Lbl,  a.  Common,  habitual, 
frequent. 

CustomablenESS,  kus'tum-i-bl-nes,  s.  Fre- 
quency, habit ;  conformity  to  custom. 

CuSTOMABLY,  kus'tum-a-ble,  ad.  According  to 
custom. 

Customarily,  kus'tam-^r-e-le,  ad.  Habitually, 
commonly. 

CuSTOMARINESS,  kus'tuin-jr-e-nes,  S.  Fre- 
quency. 

Customary,  kfis't&m-Jr-e,  a.  Conformable  to 
established  custom,  according  to  prescription  ;  habi- 
tual ;  usual,  wonted. 

Customed,  kus'tumd,  a.  359.     Usual,  common. 

Customer,  k&s't&m-ur,  s.  One  who  frequents 
any  place  of  sale  for  the  sake  of  purchasing. 

Custrel,  kus'trel,  S.  A  buckler-bearer ;  a  vessel 
for  holding  wine. 

To  Cut,  Kut,  pret.  Cut,  part.  pass.  Cut.  To 
penetrate  with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  hew ;  to  carve, 
to  make  by  sculpture  ;  to  form  any  thing  by  cutting  ; 
to  pierce  with  any  uneasy  sensation  ;  to  divide  packs 
of  cards ;  to  intersect,  to  cross,  as  one  line  cuts  an- 
other :  To  cut  down,  to  fell,  to  hew  down,  to  excel,  to 
overpower ;  To  cut  off,  to  separate  from  the  other 
parts,  to  destroy,  to  extirpate,  to  put  to  death  untimely; 
to  rescind,  to  intercept,  to  hinder  from  union,  to  put 
an  end  to,  to  take  away,  to  withhold,  to  preclude,  to 
interrupt,  to  silence,  to  apostrophise,  to  abbreviate; 
To  cut  out,  to  shape,  to  form  ;  to  scheme,  to  contrive  ; 
to  adapt,  to  debar  ;  to  excel,  to  outdo  ;  To  cut  short, 
to  l\inder  from  proceeding  by  sudden  interruption,  to 
abridge,  as  the  soldiers  were  cut  short  of  their  pay ; 
To  cut  up,  to  divide  an  animal  into  convenient  pieces, 
to  eradicate. 

To  Cut,  kut,  v.  n.  To  make  its  way  by  dividing 
obstructions ;  to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
the  stone. 

Cut,  kit,  part.  a.     Prepared  for  use. 

Cut,  kit,  s.  The  action  of  a  sharp  or  edged  instru. 
ment ;  the  impression  or  separation  of  continuity  made 
by  an  edge  ;  a  wound  made  by  cutting  ;  a  channel  made 
by  art ;  a  part  cut  off'  from  the  rest ;  a  small  particle,  ? 
shred  ;  a  lot  cut  off'  a  stick  ;  a  near  passage,  by  which 
some  angle  is  cutofl';  a  picture  cut  or  carved  upon  a 
stamp  of  wood  or  copper,  and  impressed  from  it ;  the 
act  or  practice  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards  :  fashion, 
form,  shape,  manner  of  cutting  into  shape ;  a  fool  or 
cully ;  Cut  and  long  tail,  men  of  all  kinds. 
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Cutaneous,  kfi-ti'ni-fis,  a.  Relating  to  the  skin. 

ClTICLE,  k6'ti-kl,  s.  405.  Tlie  first  and  outermost 
covering  of  the  body,  eamraonly  railed  the  scarf-skin ; 
thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor. 

CUTICULAR,  kJl-tik'il-lir,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
skin. 

CCTI-ASS,  k&tlis,  8.     A  broad  cutting  sword.         1 

CrTLEIl,  k&tlfir,  S.  98.  One  who  makes  or  sells 
kni\es. 

CuTPURSE,  kSt'pfirse,  S.  One  who  steals  by  the 
method  of  cutting  purses  ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 

CurrER,  k&t't&r,  s.  98.  An  agent  or  instrument 
that  cuts  any  thing ;  a  nimble  boat  that  cuts  the  water; 
the  teeth  that  cut  the  meat;  an  officer  in  the  exchequer 
that  provides  wood  for  the  tallies,  and  cuts  tlie  sum 
paid  upon  them. 

Cut-throat,  kiii'thr&te,  S.  A  ruffian,  a  murder- 
er, an  assassin. 

Cut-throat,  kht'thrbte,  a.      Cruel,  inhuman, 

barbarous.  I 

iX>  lliis  adjective  is  frequently  used  very  absurdly, 
(and  not  always  by  the  lowest  of  the  people)  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  house  of  entertainment  that  charges  an  ex.  ^ 
orbitant  price  ;  such  a  house  is  not  uncommonly,  though 
very  improperly,  called  a  Cut-throat-house.  This  sense, 
I  see,  has  bt-en  adopted  by  Entick  ;  though  it  ought  not 
to  have  a  place  in  any  Dictionary.  I 

Cutting,  k&t'tlng,  s,      A  piece  cut  off ;  a  chop.      I 
Cuttle,  k&t'tl,  s.  405.      a  fish,  which,  when  he 
is  pursued  by  a  fish  of  prey,  throws  out  a  black  liquor. 
Cuttle,  k&t'tl,  s.     a  foul-mouthed  follow. 
Cycle,  sl'kl,  S.  405.      a  circle  ;   a  round  of  time, 
a  spare  in  which  the  same  revolution  begins  again,  a 
periodical  space  of  time;  a  metliod,  or  account  of  a 
method,  continued  till  the  same  course  begins  again ; 
imaginary  orbs,  a  circle  in  the  heavens. 
Cycloid,  si'clold,  s.      A  geometrical  curve. 

5:^  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  pronounce  the  y  in  tliis 
word  short ;  and  Ash,  Kenrick,  and  W.  Johnston,  long. 

Cycloid AL,  s^-klold'il,  a.  180.     Relating  to  a 

cycloid. 
CyCLOP.SDIA,    Sl-klo-pi'd(^-a,    S.        A    circle    of 

knowledge,  a  coiu^e  of  the  sciences. 

O^  I  have  in  this  word  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  and 
Dr  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable  instead  of  the  penultimate.  I  know  that 
Greek  words  of  this  termination  have  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate  syllable  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accentua- 
tion is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
seems  to  have  prevailed.  For  though  Dr  Johnson  has 
given  this  word  the  penultimate  accent,  he  has  placed 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  Anibrosia, 
Euthanasia,  and  Hydrophobia,  though  these  have  all  the 
accent  on  thr.,-ienultiraate  in  the  Greek.  It  is  true  the 
>  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  Cyclopcedia  is  u  diphthong 
in  the  original ;  and  this  will  induce  those  who  are  fond 
of  showing  their  Greek  learning,  to  lay  the  accent  on  the  i 
penultimate,  as  its  opposition  to  general  usage  will  be  . 
nn  additional  reason  with  them  for  preferring  it.  The  | 
pronunciation  I  have  adopted  I  see  is  supported  by  Dr 
Kenrick,  Entick,  Scott,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  wliich 
abundantly  shows  the  general  current  of  custom.  I 

To  these  obser\'ations  may  be  added,  tliat  if  the  t  be  j 
accented,  it  must  necossarlly  have  the  long  open  sound,  i 
ns  in  Elegiac,  and  not  the  sound  of  e,  as  Mr  Sheridan  > 
has  marked  it 

Cygnet,  slg'nSt,  s.     A  young  swaa  | 

Cylinder,  s!I1n-d&i-,  s.     A  body  having  two  flat  j 

surfaces  and  one  circular. 
Cylindrical,  s^-lin'dri-k51, ) 
Oi'UNDRicK,  si-lln'drik,         \  "' 

Partaking  of  the  natiu-e  of  a  cylinder,  having  the  form  j 

of  a  cylinder. 
CymaR,  si-mir',  s.  180.  A  slight  covering,  a  scarf. 
Cymbal,  .sim'bil,  S.      A  musical  instrument  j 

Cynanthropy,  se-nAn'<Ar6-pe,  s.    A  species  of 

madness,  in  which  men  have  the  qualities  of  dogs. 
Cynegeticks,  sln-ni-j^tlks,  s.  The  art  of  hunt-  t 

ing. 
Cynical,  slnlk-il,  7 

Cynick,  sblk,         J  '^  I 
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Having  the  qualities  of  a  dog,  d\urlish,  brutal,  snarling, 
satirical. 
Cynick,  slnlk,  s.      A  philosopher  of  the  snarling 
or  currish  sort,  a  follower  of  Diogenes;  asnarler,  a 
misanthrope. 

Cynosure,  sln'o-shfare,  or  sl'iio-shure,  s.  463- 

The  star  near  the  north  pole,  by  which  sailors  Rt.eer. 

33"  I  have,  in  the  first  syllable  of  tliis  word,  contrary 
to  Mr  Sheridan,  preferred  the  short  to  tlie  long  bouud 
oft/.  My  first  reason  is,  that  this  letter  in  Greek  is  the 
same  as  in  Cp'ic  and  Cylinder  ;  both  which  have  the  y 
short  The  next  reason  is,  the  very  general  rule  in  our 
language  of  pronouncing  the  vowel  short  in  all  simples 
which  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable, 
535.  5:37.  503.  I  am  not  certJiin,  however,  that  the  best 
usage  is  not  against  me.  Scott  ha.s  the  first  sound,  and 
Sheridan  and  Entick  the  second  ;  the  rest  of  the  Dictio- 
naries either  have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels.  ' 

Cypress-tree,   si'pr^s-tr<^e,  s.     A  tall  straight 

tree ;  its  fruit  is  of  no  use,  its  leaves  are  bitter,  p.nci  the 
very  smell  and  shade  of  it  ai'e  dangerous ;  it  is  the  em- 
blem of  mourning. 

Cyprus,  sl'pr&S,  s.    A  thin  transparent  black  stuff. 

Cyst,  sist,  1 

Cystis,  sis'tis,    i 

A  bag  containing  some  morbid  matter.  . 

CySTICK,  sls'tik,  a.    Contained  in  a  bag. 
Cystotomy,  sis-tot'to-me,  s.  518.    The  act  or 

practice  of  opening  incysted  tumours. 
CzAR,  zkv,  s.   Tlie  title  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Czarina,  zi-re'ni,  S.   The  Empress  of  Russia. 
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To  Dab,  dib,  v,  a.      To  strike  gently  with  some. 

thing  soft  or  moist 
Dab,  dab,  S.      A  small  lump  of  any  thing  ;   a  blunr 

with  something  moist  or  soft;  ■something  raoi.'^t  or 

slimy  thrown  upon  one  ;  in  low  language,  au  artist ; 

a  kind  of  .small  fiat  fislu 

Dab-chick,  dSb'tsbik,  s.  A  water-fowl. 

To  Dabble,  dab'bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  smear,  to  daub, 

to  wet 
To  DabblK,  dab'bl,  v.  n.      To  play  in  water,  to 

move  in  water  or  mud ;  to  do  any  thing  in  a  slight 

manner,  to  tiniper. 
Dabbler,   dab'lur,   s.      One  that  plays   in  water  ; 

one  that  meddles  without  mastery,  a  superficial  med. 

dier. 
Dace,  dase,  S.      A  small  river  fish, 'resembling  a 

roach. 
Dactyle,  dak'tU,  s.  145.      A  poetical  foot,  con- 

si?tiug  of  one  long  syllable  and  two  short  ones. 
Dad,  did,  1 

Daddy,  dSd'd^,  ^  *" 

The  child's  way  of  expressing  father. 
Daffodil,  dif'fo-dil,  ^ 

Daffodilly,  daf-fo-dllli,  C  s. 

Daffodowndilly,  duPfo-doun-dll'le,    3 

This  plant  hath  a  lily-flower,  consisting  of  one  leaf, 

which  is  bell-shaped. 
To  Daft,  dlft,  i;.  a.   To  toss  aside,  to  throw  away 

slightly.     Obsolete. 
Dag,  dig,  S.    a  dagger  ;  a  hand-gun,  a  pistoL 
Dagger,  dSg'ur,  s.  98.  381.     A  short  sword,  a 

poniard  ;  a  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  basket  hUt,  used 

for  defence ;  the  obelisk  as  ft]- 
Daggersdr AWING,  dig'Cirz-drSw  Ing,   s.     Tiie 

act  of  drawing  daggers,  approach  to  open  violence 
To  Daggle,  dag'gl,  v.  a.  405.  To  dip  uegUgefltly 

in  mire  or  water. 
To  Daggle,  dag'gl,  v.  n.   To  be  in  the  mire. 
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DaGGLETAIL,  d Jg'gl-tiJe,  a.  Beraired,  bespattere^l. 
Daily,  dal^,  a.    Happening  every  day,  quotidian. 
Daily,  dal*^,  ad.    Every  day,  very  often. 
Daintily,  dane't^-l^  ad.    Elegantly,  delicately, 

deliciously,  pleasantly. 
Daintiness,  dane'te-n&,  s.    Delicacy,  softness  ; 

elegance,  nicety;  squeamishness,  fastidiousness. 
Dainty,  dalie'te,  a.     Pleasing  to  the  palate  ;  deli- 
cate, nice,  squeamish ;  scrupulous ;  elegant ;  nice. 
Dainty,  dalie'te,  S.     Something  nice  or  delicate,  a 

delicacy ;  a  word  of  fondness  formerly  in  use. 
Dairy,  da'r^,  s.   The  place  where  milk  is  manufac> 

tured. 
Dalbymaiu,  da'r^-made,  S,     The  woman  servant 

whose  business  is  to  manage  the  miUc. 
Daisy,  da'z^,  s.  438.    A  spring  flower. 
Dale,  dale,  S.    A  vale,  a  valley. 
Dalliance,     dil'l^-S.nse,    s.     interchange     of 

Crtresses,  acts  of  fondness;  conjugal  conver.-iation,  delay, 

procrastination. 
Dallieh,  dul'le-5r,  S.    A  trifler,  a  fondler. 
To  Dally,  dille,  v.  n.   To  trifle,  to  play  the  fool  5 

to  exchangre  caresses,  to  fondle  j  to  sport,  to  play,  to 

frdlici ;  to  delay. 
Dam,  dAm,  s.  The  mother. 
Dam,  dAm,  s,    A  mole  or  bank  to  confine  water. 
To  Dam,  dim,  v.  a.  To  confine,  to  shut  up  water 

by  moles  or  dams. 
Damage,  dJmldje,  S.    90.      Mischief,  detriment; 

loss  ;  tlie  value  of  mischief  done  ;  reparation  of  dam- 
age, retribution  j  in  law,  any  hurt  or  hindrance  that  a 

man  taketh  in  his  estate. 
To  Dasiage,  dam'midje,  v.  a.  90.     To  miscliief, 

to  injure,  to  impair. 
To  Damage,  d^mldje,  v.  n.  To  take  damage. 
Damageable,  dimldje-i-bl,   a.    Suceptibie  oi 

hurt,  as  damageable  goods;  mischievous,  pernicious. 
Damascene,   dim'zn,   s.    170.    A  small  black 

plum,  a  damson. 
Damask,  dSm'usk,  s.   88.     Linen  or  silk  woven 

in  a  manner  invented  at  Damascus,  by  which  part  rises 

above  tlie  rest  in  flowers. 
To  Damask,  dim'usk,  v.  a.  88.  To  form  flowers 

upon  stufls ;  to  variegate,  to  diversify. 

Damask-rose,  dam'usk-r6ze,  s.  A  red  rose. 
Dame,     dame,     S.      A    lady,  the  title  of  honour 

formerly  given  to  women  ;  mistress  of  a  low  family; 

women  in  general. 
D^VMES-VIOLET,  damz-vi'6-let,  s.     Queen's  gilly. 

flower. 
To  Damn,  dam,  v.  a.   4-11.     To  doom  to  eternal 

torments  in  a  f\iture  state ;  to  procure  or  cause  to  be 

eternally  condemned ;   to  condemn ;  to  hoot  or  hiss 

any  publick  performance,  to  explode. 
Damnable,  d5m'ni-bl,  a.    Deserving  damnation. 
Damnably',  dam'nJ-bl^,  ad.   lu  such  a  maniicr  as 

to  incur  eternal  punishment. 
Damnation,   dSm-na'sh&n,   s.    Exclusion  from 

divine  mercy,  Cdndemnation  to  eternal  punishment 
Damnatory,  da.m'ni-t6r-^,  a.  512.    Containing 

a  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Dajined,  dJmmd,  or  dSm'ned,  part.  a.  Hateful, 

detestable. 

IJ:^  This  word,  in  familiar  language,  is  scarcely  ever 
used  as  an  adjective,  and  pronounced  in  one  syllabli'.  but 
by  the  lowest  vulgar  and  profane ;  in  serious  speaking 
it  ought  always,  like  cursed,  to  be  pronounced  in  two, 
3C2.    Thus  in  Shakspeare— . 

-  '*  But  oh  what  dttmned  minntes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  doats,  yet  doubts — suspects,  yet  stronfilj  loves.** 

There  is  a  very  singular  usage  of  this  word,  as  a  verb 
or  participle,  when  it  signifies  the  condemnation  of  a 
play ;  but  this  application  of  it,  though  authorised  by 
the  poUtest  speakers,  has  an  unhallowed  harshness  in  it 
to  pious  ears,  and  an  affectation  of  force  to  judicious 
ones.  It  is,  at  least,  the  figure  called  Catachresis. 
Damnifick,  dam-lilFik,  a.     Procuring  loss,  mis- 

cliievous. 
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To  Damnify,  dim'n^-fi,  v.  a.  To  endamage,  to 
injtire ;  to  hurt,  to  impair. 

Damningness,  dam'nlllg-n^S,  s.  Tendency  to 
procure  damnation. 

Damp,  dAmp,  a.  Moist,  inclining  to  wet ;  dejected, 
sunk,  depressed. 

Damp,  damp,  s.  Fog,  moist  air,  moisture  ;  a  nox. 
ious  vapour  exhaled  from  the  earth ;  dejection,  de- 
pression of  spirit. 

To  Damp,  dilmp,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten  ;  to 
depress,  to  deject,  to  chill,  to  weaken,  to  abandon. 

DampishneSS,  damplsh-nfe,  s.  Tendency  to  wet- 
ness, moisture. 

Dampness,  dimp'nfis,  s.  Moisture. 

Dampy,  dSmp'e,  a.    Dejected,  gloomy,  sorrowful. 

Damsel,  dAni'z6l,  102.     A  young  gentlewoman; 

an  attendant  of  the  belter  rank ;  a  wench,  a  country 

lass. 
Damson,  d^m'zn,  s.  170.   A  small  black  plum. 
Dan,  din,  s.  The  old  term  of  honour  for  men. 
To  Dance,  dalise,  v.  n.  78,  79.    To  move  in  mea. 

sure. 
To  Dance  Attendance,  dinse,  v.  a.  To  wait 

with  suppleness  and  obsequiousness. 
To  Dance,   dilise,  v.   a.     To  make  to  dance,  to 

put  into  a  lively  motion. 
Dance,  dinse,  s.  78,  79.    A  motion  of  one  or 

many  in  concert. 
Dancer,  d^n's&r,  s.     One  that  practises  the  art  of 

dancing. 
Dancingmaster,  ddn'sing-mas-tar,  s.  One  who 

teaches  the  art  of  dancing. 
Dancingschool,  din4ing-skoSl,  s.    The  school 

where  the  art  of  dancing  is  taught 

Dandelion,  din-de-li'un,   s.    The  name  of  a 

plant,  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  the  tootJi  of  a  lion. 
To  Dandle,  din'dl,  v.  a.  403.    To  shake  a  child 

on  the  knee ;  to  fondle,  to  treat  like  a  cliild. 
Dandler,  dSndl&r,  s.    He  that  dandles  or  fondles 

children. 
Dandruff,  d?in'druf,  s.  Scurf  in  the  head. 
DaNEWORT,  dane'wQrt,  s.    A  species  of  elder,  call. 

ed  also  dwarf.elder,  or  wall-wort 
Danger,  dalie'j&r,  s.   98.    Risk,  hazard,  peril. 
To  Danger,  dalie'jur,  v.  a.   To  put  in  hazard,  to 

endanger.     Not  in  use. 
Dangerless,  dane'j&r-l^s,  a.    Without  hazard, 

without  risk. 

Dangerous,   dane'j5r-6s,  a.   543.    Hazardous, 

perilous. 
Dangerously,  dane'j&r-fis-l^,  ad.  Hazardously, 

perilously,  with  danger. 
Dangerousness,   dane'j&r-&s-n§s,   s.    Danger, 

hazard,  peril. 
To  Dangle,  din'gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  hang  loose 

and  quivering ;  to  hang  upon  any  one,  to  be  an  hum- 
ble follower. 
Dangler,  dSng'gl&r,  s.    A  man  that  hangs  about 

■"vomen. 
Dank,  dSngk,  a.  408.  Damp,  moist 
Dankish,  dJllgklsh,  a.   Somewhat  damp. 
Dapper,  dip'pur,  a.  98.    Little  and  active,  lively 

without  bulk. 
Dapperling,  dSp'p&r-llng,  s.  A  dwarf. 
Dapple,  dSp'pl,   a.   405.     Marked    with    various 

colours,  variegated. 
To  Dapple,  dip'pl,  v.  a.  To  streak,  to  vary. 
Dar,  dar,  78.      1        .  ^ ,.  ,      ,  .     ,     ^ 
Dart,  dart  fS.   A  fish  found  in  the  Severn. 

To  Dare,  dare,  d.  n.  Pret  I  durat;  piu-t  I  hir.e 
dared.  To  have  courage  for  any  purpose,  to  be  adven. 
turous- 

5:^  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  a  prevailing  pro- 
nunciation  of  this  word  in  Ireland,  \\hich  makes  it  a 
perfect  rhvme  to  far,  bar,  &c.    That  this  is  contrary  to 
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Decay,  d^-ka',  s.  Decline  from  tlje  state  of  per. 
fection  ;  declension  from  prosperity ;  consumption. 

DecaYER,  di-ka'&r,  S.  98.  That  which  causes 
decay. 

Decease,  d^-sise',  S.  227.  Death,  departare  from 
life. 

To  Decease,  dd-s^se',  v.  n.  To  die,  to  depart 
from  life. 

Deceit,  d^-site',  s.  250.  Frand,  a  cheat,  a  fal- 
lacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 

Deceitful,  dd-s^te'ful,  a.      Fraudulent,  full  ■  of 

deceit 
Deceitfully,  di-s^te'ful-l^,  ad.  Fraudulently. 
DecEITFULNESS,    di-8ite'fiul-n&,  S.      Tendency 

to  deceive. 
Deceivable,   d^-seyvi-bl,  a.       Subject  to  fraud, 

exposed  to  imposture. 
Deceivableness,  d^s^vi-bl-n&,  s.  liableness 

to  be  deceived. 
To  Deceive,  d^-s^ve',  v.  a.  250.    To  bring  into 

errour;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 
Deceiver,  di-s^var,  s.     One  that  leads  another 

into  errour. 
December,  di-sSm'b&r,  s.  98.     The  last  month 

of  the  year. 
Decempedal,  d^-S^m'pd-dM,  a.    Having  ten  feet 

in  length. 
Decesh'IRAte,  di-s§m'v^-rate,  s.  91.     The  dig- 

nity  and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Roma 
Decemviri,   dd-S^m'v^-ri,   s.      Ten  supreme  ma- 
gistrates of  ancient  Rome,  chosen  to  make  laws  and 

govern  for  a  certain  time.    This  word  is  anglicised  in. 

to  Decemvirs,  the  plural  of  Decemvir. 

Decency,  d^'s^n-s^,  s.  Propriety  of  form,  be- 
coming ceremony;  suitableness  of  character,  pro. 
priety ;  modesty. 

Decennial,  d6-s§n'nd-41,  a.  1 13.  What  contin- 
ues for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
Decent,  d^s^nt,  a.  Becoming,  fit,  suitable 
Decently,  d^s^nt-li,  ad.      in  a  proper  manner, 

with  suitable  behaviour. 
Deceptibility,  d^-s^p-t^-bll'^-t^,  s.  Liableness 

to  be  deceived- 
Deceptible,  d^-S^p't^-bl,  a.  405.      Liable  to  be 

deceived. 
Deception,  d^-s?p'sh6n,  s.  The  act  or  means  of 

deceiving,  cheat,  fraud  ;  the  state  of  being  deceived. 
Deceptious,  d^^p'sh&S,  a.  314.   Deceitful. 
Deceptive,  d^-s^p'tlv,  a.  157.  Having  the  power 

of  deceiving. 
Deceptory,  d&'5p-t5r-^,  a.   Containing  means  of 

deceit. — See  Receptory. 
Decerpt,  d^-s^rpt',  a.   Diminished,  taken  off. 
Decerptible,  d^-s4rp't^-bl,  a.  That  may  be  taken 

off. 
Decerption,  d^-S^rp'sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  lessen- 
ing, or  taking  off. 
Decession,  d^-s&h'&n,  s.    A  departure. 
To  Decharm,  d^-tshdrm',  v.  a.  To  counteract  a 

charm,  to  disenchant. 
To  Decide,  d^-slde'.  v.  a.     To  fix  the  event  of, 

to  deterroioe ;  to  determine  a  question  or  dispute. 
Decidence,  dgs'^-d^nse,  s.  503.    The  quality  of 

being  shed,  or  of  falling  off;  the  act  of  falling  away. 
Decider,  d(^-si'dir,  s.  98.     One  who  determines 

causes  ;  one  who  determines  quarrels. 

Deciduous,  dd-sld'fi-fis,  or  dd-sid'jfi-&s,  «.  293. 

Falling,  not  perennial. 
Decijial,  d^s'^-mJl,  a.   Numbered  by  tea 
To  Decimate,  dfe'^-mate,  v.  a.  91.     To  tithe, 

to  take  the  tenth  ;  to  punish  every  tenth  soldier  by  lot 
IJecimation,  d^s-sd-ma'sh&n,  s.      A  tithing,  a 

selection  of  every  tenth  ;  a  selection  by  lot  of  every 
^^(>nth  Koldior  for  punishment. 
1  :>  Decipher,  dd-sl'fftr,  w.  a.     To  explain  that 
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which  is  written  in  ciphers ;  to  mark  down  in  charao- 

ters ;  to  stamp,  to  mark  ;  to  unfold,  to  unravel. 
Decipherer,  dd-sl'f(ir-&i",  s.     One  who  explains 

writings  in  cipher. 
Decision,  d(^-s!zh'&n,  S.      Determination  of  a  dif. 

ference  ;  determination  of  an  event 

Decisive,  d^-sMv,  a.  158.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  determining  any  difference;  having  the 
power  of  settling  any  event. 

Decisively,   d^-si's!v-l^,  ad.     In  a  conclusive 

manner. 

Decisiveness,  d^-si'siv-n5s,  s.     The  power  of 

terminating  any  difference,  or  settling  an  event- 
Decisory,   de-si's6-rd,    a.  429.  557.      Able  to 

determine  or  decide. 
To  Deck,  d^k,  v.  a.     To  overspread  ;  to  dress  ; 

to  adorn. 
Deck,  dek,  s.     The  floor  of  a  ship  ;   pack  of  cards 

piled  regularly  on  each  other. 

Decker,  dSk'kur,  s.  A  dresser. 

7'o  Declaim,  d^-klame',  v,  n.     To  harangue,  to 

speak  set  orations. 
DecLAIMER,    dd-kla'm6r,    s.       One  who  makes 

speeches  with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 
Declamation,  d^k-li-ma'shiin,  s.  530.     A  dis- 

course  addressed  to  the  passions,  an  harangue. 
Declamator,   d^k-li-ma't&r,  s.    521.     A   do- 

claimer,  an  orator. 
Declamatory,  d^-klam'm J-tur-d,  a.  512.     Re. 

lating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  appealing  to  the 

passions. 
Declarable,  dd-kla'ri-bl,  a.  Capable  of  proof. 

Declaration,  dek-kli-ra'sh&n,  s.  530.  A  pro. 
clamation  or  affirmation,  publication  ;  an  explanation 
of  something  doubtful ;  in  law,  declaration  is  the 
showing  forth  of  an  action  personalin  any  suit,  though 
it  is  used  sometimes  for  real  actions. 

Declarative,  d^-klSr'i-tiv,  a.  159.  Making 
declaration,  explanatory  ;  making  proclamation. 

Declaratorily,  d^klir'i-t&r-^-l^,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a  declaration,  not  in  a  decretory  form. 

Declaratory,  de-klir'i-tiir-^,  a.  512.  Affir- 
mative, expressive. 

To  Declare,  d^-klare',  v.  a.  To  make  known, 
to  tell  evidently  and  openly  ;  to  publish,  to  proclaim  ; 
to  show  in  open  view. 

To  Declare,  d^-klare',  v.  n.  To  make  a  de- 
claration. 

Declarement,  deJdare'm^nt,  s.  Discovery, 
declaration,  testimony. 

Declarer,  de-kli'rur,  s.  98.  One  that  makes 
any  thing  kno^vn. 

Declension,  d^-kl^n'sh&n,  *.  Tendency  from 
a  greater  to  a  less  degree  of  excellence ;  declination, 
descent ;  inflexion,  manner  of  changing  nouns. 

Declinable,  d^kl'i'ni-bl,  a.  405.  Having 
variety  of  terminations. 

Declination,  d^k-kl«^-na'sh&n,  s.  Descent, 
change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  decay  ;  the  act 
of  bending  down  ;  variation  from  rectitude,  oblique 
motion,  obliquity ;  variation  from  a  fixed  pomt ;  in 
navigation,  the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true 
meridian  of  any  place  to  the  East  or  West;  in  astro- 
nomy, the  declination  of  a  star,  we  call  ite  shortest 
distance  from  the  equator. 

Declinator,  d^k-l^-na'tur,  521.  1 
Declinatory,  d^-klin'i-t&r-e,      \  *' 

An  instrument  in  dialling. — See  IncUnatory. 
To  Decline,  d^-kline',  v.  n.    To  lean  downwards; 

to  deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities ;  to  shun,  to  refuse, 

to  avoid  any  thing ;   to  be  impaired,  to  decay. 
To  Decline,  d^-kline',  v.  a.  To  bend  downward?, 

to  bring  down  ;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of; 

to  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations. 
Decline,  de-kllne',  s.     The  state  of  tendency  to 

the  worse,  diminution,  decay. 
Declivity,  fU-klU^'e-t^,  s.  511.     Inclir.ation,  or 

obliquity  reckoned  downwards,  gradual  de-sceut. 
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Decuvovs,  de_kll'viis,  a.  503.  Gradually  de- 
scending, not  precipitous. 

To  Decoct,  di^-kokt',  v.  a.  To  prepare  by  boil, 
ing  for  any  use,  to  digest  in  hot  water ;  to  digest  by 
the  heat  of  the  stomacli ;  to  boil  up  to  a  consistence. 

Decoctible,  de-kok'te-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 

Decoction,  de-k6k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  boiling 
any  thing ;  a  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water. 

Decocture,  d^-kok'tshire,  s.  461.  A  substance 

drawn  by  decoction. 

Decollation,  d^kSl-la'shfin,  s.     The  act   of 

beheading. 

To  Decompose,  d^-k5m-p6ze',  v.  a.  (.Decom- 
poser, Fr.)  To  dissolve  or  resolve  a  mixed  body. 
03"  1  his  word  is  neitlier  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor 
any  other  I  have  seen,  but  is  of  so  frequent  use  as  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  all.  To  Decompound  is  frequently  used 
in  this  sense,  but  improperly ;  for  that  word  signifies  to 
mix  compounded  things  togetlier,  while  to  Decompose 
means  to  unmix  or  analyze  things. 

DeCOJIPOSITE,   de-kom-p6z'lt,  a.      15k       Com- 
pounded a  second  time. 
Deco-mposition,    de-k6m-p6-zlsh'un,  s.      The 
act  .of  compounding  thinds  already  compounded. 

To  Decompound,  de-k6m-p6uiid',    t;.  a.      To 

compose  of  things  already  compounded. 
Decompound,  de-kSm-pouiid',  a.     Composed  of 

things  or  words  already  compounded. 
To  Decorate,  dck'k(i-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  adorn, 

to  embellish,  to  beautify. 
DecorA'IION,     d^k-ko-ra'shun,     S.       Ornament, 

added  beauty. 
Decorator,  d§k'k6-ia-tur,  s  521.   An  adomer. 
Decorous,  de-kt/rus,  a.    503.     Decent,  suitable 

to  a  character. 

tXJ-  An  nueducated  English  speakerls  very  apt  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  aci-ent  on  the  tirst  syllable, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language  ;  but  a 
learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  adepar. 
tnre  from  classical  propriety,  as  in  tiie  words  sonorous 
and  canorous,  512.  When  once  the  mere  English  scholar 
is  set  right  in  this  word,  he  will  be  sure  to  pronouuce 
Dedecorotis  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  likewise  ; 
and  when  he  is  told  that  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syl- 
lable in  the  Latin  word  is  short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
nounce Indecorous  with  the  antepenultimate  accent ; 
but  what  will  be  his  surprise,  when  he  is  informed  that 
this  too  is  wrong,  because  the  penultimate  syllable  in 
Latin  is  long. — See  Indecorous. 
To   Decorticate,  de-l^r'te-kate,   v.    a.     To 

divest  of  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decortication,  de-k6r-te-ka'sh6n,  s.     The  act 

of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decorum,    de-ko'rum,    s.       Decency,   behaviour 

contrary  to  licentiousness,  seemliness. 
To  Decoy,  de-kde',   v.  a.    329.      To  lure  into  a 

cage,  Ui  entrap. 
Decoy,  de-koe',  s.      Allurement  to  mischief. 
DkcoyducK,   de-koe'duk,   s.      A  duck  that  lures 

OtlllTS. 

To  Decrease,  de-kr^se',  v.  n.    227.     To  grow 

les.s,  to  be  diniinished. 

To  Decrease,  de-krese',  v.  a.    To  make  less,  to 

diminish. 
Decrease,  de-krese',  s.     The  state  of  growing 

less,  decay  ;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
To  Decree,  de-kree',  v-  n.      To  make  an  edict, 

to  appoint  by  edict. 
To  Decree,  de-kree',  v.  a.     To  doom,  or  assign 

by  a  decree. 
Decree,   de-kr'ee,   s.      An   edict,   a  law ;    an 

established  rule  ;  a  determination  of  a  suit. 
Decrement,  dek'kre-ment,  s.    503.     Decrease, 

the  state  of  growing  less,  tlie  quantity  lost  by  de- 
creasing. 
Decrepit,   de-kr^p^t,  a.     Wasted  or  worn  out 

with  age. 

Bf^  Tliis  word  is    frequently  mispronounced,  as  if 
epeit  ilccrepid. 
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To  Decrepitate,  d^-krep'e-tate,  v.  a.    To  cal- 
cine salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in  the  fire. 
Decrepitation,    d^-ki"ep-^-ta'sh&n,     s.      The 

crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  over  the  fire. 
Decrepitness,  de-kreplt-nes,  ) 
Decrepitude,  de-kr6p'e-tude,  J 

The  last  stage  of  decay,  the  last  eflFecta  of  old  age. 
Decrescent,  de-kres's^nt,  a.  Growing  less. 
Decretal,   d^-kre'til,  a.     Appertaining  to  a  de- 

cree,  containing  a  decree. 
Decretal,  de-kre'tSl,  or  d&'r^-tM,  s.    a  book 
of  decrees  or  edicts;  the  collection  of  the  Pope's  de- 
crees. 

jv^j"  All  OUT  lexicographers,  except  Dr  Johnson,  place 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word ;  and  this 
accentuation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  agreeable  to  the 
best  usage.  But  Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  on  the  first 
syllable  is  unquestionably  the  most  agreeable  to  English 
analogy ;  first,  because  it  is  a  trisyllable  and  a  simple, 
503 ;  next,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  latter  Latiii 
liecretnlis  ;  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  has  an 
accent  on  the  tirst  and  third  syllable ;  and  therefore, 
when  adopted  into  our  language,  by  dropping  tlie  last 
syllable,  takes  the  accent  on  the  first. — see  Academy. 
'i  hat  this  is  the  general  analogy  of  accenting  words  from 
the  Latin  which  drop  the  last  syllable,  is  evident  from 
the  words  Decrement,  Increment,  Interval,  &c. 

DecretiST,   d^-kr^tlst,  s.     One  that  studies  tlic 

decretals. 
Decretory,  d^k'krd-tir-^,  a.  557.  512.  Judicial, 

definitive. 
Decrial,  d^-kri'a1,  s.    Clamorous  censure,  hasty 

or  noisy  condemnation. 
To  Decry,  de-kri',  r.  a.     To  censure,  to  blame 

clamorously,  to  clamour  a^inst 
Decumbence,  de-k&m'b6nse,   J 
Decumbency,  de-kum'bc-n-sJ,  3  *' 

The  act  of  lying  down,  the  pasture  of  lying  domL 
Decumbiture,  d^-kam'be-tshure,  s.  463.     'Jlie 

time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a  disease. 
Decuple,  d^k'i-pl,  a.  405.   Tenfold. 
Decurion,  de-ku're-&ii,  s.  A  commander  over  tea 
Decursion,  de-k&r'shiin,  s.     The  act  of  running 

down. 
Decurtation,   dek-k&r-ta'sb&n,  s.  530.    'Jlio 

act  of  cutting  short.  ^ 

To  Decussate,  de-kus'sate,  v.  a.     To  intersect 

at  acute  angles. 
Decussation,  dt^k-k&s-sa'sh&n,  s.  530.  The  act 

of  crossing,  state  of  being  crossed  at  unequal  angles. 
To  Dedecorate,  de-deklio-rate,  v.  a.    To  dis- 
grace, to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 
Dedecoration,  ds^-d^k-ko-ra'sh&n,  s.    Tl»e  act 

of  disgracing. 
Dedecorous,  de-dek'ko.rus,  a.     Disgra»;eful,  re- 
proachful— See  Decorous. 
Dedentition,  ded-en-tlsh'tin,  s.    530.   Loss  or 

shedding  of  the  teeth. 
To  Dedicate,  ded'd-kate,  v.  a.     To  devote  t<^ 

some  divine  power ;  to  appropriate  solemnly  to  any 

person  or  purpose  ;  to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 
Dedicate,    ded'e-kate,    a.     Consecrate,  devoted, 

dedicated. 

Dedication,  dM-e-ka'-shun,  s.  Ihe  act  of  d.-. 
dicating  to  any  being  or  purpose,  consecratiim;  an  wi- 
dress  to  a  patron. 

Dedicator,  dWe-ka-t&r,  s.  521.    One  who  in. 

scribes  his  work  to  a  patron. 
Dedicatory,  ded'e  ka-tur-^,  a.  503.  Compriaug 

a  dedication. — .See  Domestic. 
DeDITION,   de-disb'ClII,   s.     The  act  of  yielding  up 

any  thing. 
To  Deduce,  dA-duse',  n   a.   To  draw  in  a  regular 

connected  series  ;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of  conse. 

queutial  propositions  ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 
Deducement,  d^-duse'ment,  s.    The  thing  do- 

duced,  consequential  proposition. 
DeducibLE,  de  dii'se-blj  a.   CollcctUle  by  rpasnu. 
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Decay,  d^-ka',  s.    Decline  from  tlie  state  of  per. 

fection  ;  declension  from  prosperity ;  consumption. 
Decayeb,  di-ka'6r,  s.  98.     That  which  causes 

decay. 
Decease,  di-s&e',  «.  227.  Death,  departare  from 

life. 
To  Decease,  d^-sdse',  v.  n.     To  die,  to  depart 

from  life. 
Deceit,  d^-S^te',  s.  250.      Frand,  a  cheat,  a  fal- 
lacy ;  stratagem,  artifice. 
Deceitful,  d^-site'ful,  a.      Fraudulent,  full  ■  of 

deceit 
Deceitfully,  d^-sdte'ful-U,  ad.  Fraudulently. 
Deceitfulness,   d^-s^te'ful-n&,  s.     Tendency 

to  deceire. 
Deceivable,   d^-se'vi-bl,  a.       Subject  to  fraud, 

exposed  to  imposture. 
Deceivableness,  d^-s^vi-bl-n&,  s.  Idableness 

to  be  deceived. 
To  Deceive,  dd-s^ve',  v.  a.  250.    To  bring  into 

errour ;  to  delude  by  stratagem. 
DECEmER,  dd-s^v&r,  s.      One  that  leads  another 

into  errour. 

December,  d^-sSm'b5r,  s.  98.  The  last  month 
of  the  year. 

DecEMPEDAL,  d^-s5m'pd-dSl,  a.  Having  ten  feet 
in  length. 

DECEjniRATE,  d^-s^m'v^-rate,  s.  91.  The  dig- 
nity and  office  of  the  ten  governors  of  Rome. 

Decemviri,  d^S^ra'vd-rl,  s.  Ten  supreme  ma- 
gistrates of  ancient  Rome,  chosen  to  make  laws  and 
govern  for  a  certain  time.  This  word  is  anglicised  in. 
to  Decemvirs,  the  plural  of  Decemvir. 

Decency,  d^'sSn-Si^,  s.  Propriety  of  form,  be- 
coming c«remony ;  suitableness  of  character,  pro. 
priety ;  modesty. 

Decennial,  de-s§n'n^-il,  a.  113.   What  contin- 
ues for  the  space  of  ten  years. 
Decent,  d^s^nt,  a.  Becoming,  fit,  suitable 
Decently,  d^s5nt-l^,  ad.     In  a  proper  manner, 

with  suitable  behaviour. 
Deceptieility,  d^slp-t^-bll'^-t^,  s.  Liableness 

to  be  deceived- 
Deceptible,  d^-S^p't^-bl,  a.  405.      Liable  to  be 

deceived. 
Deception,  d^-s^p'shin,  s.  The  act  or  means  of 

deceiving,  cheat,  fraud  ;  the  state  of  being  deceived. 
Deceptious,  d^s^p'sh&s,  a.  314-.   Deceitful. 
Deceptive,  dd-s5p'tlv,  a.  157.  Ha%ing  the  power 

of  deceiving. 
Deceptory,  d§s'^p-t6r-^,  a.   Conttuning  means  of 

deceit. — See  Receptory. 
Decerpt,  d^-S§rpt',  a.   Diminished,  taken  off. 
DecerptibLE,  d^-slrp't^-bl,  a.  That  may  be  taken 

off. 
Decerption,  d^-s^rp'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  lesson- 

ing,  or  taking  off. 
Decession,  d^-s5sh'&n,  s.    A  departure. 
To  Decharm,  d^-tshSxm',  v.  a.  To  counteract  a 

charm,  to  disenchant 
To  Decide,  d^-side',  v.  a.     To  fix  the  event  of, 

to  determine  ;  to  determine  a  question  or  dispute. 
DecIDENCE,  des'^-d^nse,  S.  503.     The  quality  of 

being  shed,  or  of  falling  off;  the  act  of  falling  away. 
Decider,  d^-si'd&r,  s.  98.     One  who  determines 

causes  ;  one  who  determines  quarrels. 
Deciduous,  de-sld'ti-fis,  or  de-sid'jfi-us,  a.  293. 

Falling,  not  perennial. 
Decimal,  des'^-m,\l,  a.    Numbered  by  ten. 
To  Decijiate,  d^s'e-mate,  v.  a.  91.     To  tithe, 

to  take  the  tenth  ;  to  punish  every  tenth  soldier  by  lot 
iJecimation,  d^s-s^-ma'-sbftn,  s.      A  tithing,  a 

selection  of  every  tenth  ;  a  selection  by  lot  of  every 
,^<"i*h  soldier  for  punishment. 
t  o  Decipher,  dd-sl'f&r,  v.  a.     To  explain  that 
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which  is  written  in  ciphers  ;  to  mark  down  in  cliarac 

ters ;  to  stamp,  to  mark  ;  to  unfold,  to  unravel. 
Decipherer,  de-.sl'f(ir-tr,  s.     One  who  explains 

writings  in  cipher. 
Decision,  de-sizh'&n,  s.      Determination  of  a  dif- 
ference ;  determination  of  an  event. 
Decisive,   d^-sl'siv,   a.    138.  4-28.     Having  the 

power  of  determining  any  difference;    liaving   the 

power  of  settling  any  event. 
Decisively,   d^-si'slv-1^,  ad.     In  a  conclusive 

manner. 
Decisiveness,  d^-sl'siv-n&,  s.     The  power  of 

terminating  any  difference,  or  settling  an  event. 
Decisory,   di^-si's6-rd,    a.  4'29.  557.      Able  to 

determine  or  decide. 
To  Deck,  d^k,  v.  a.     To  overspread  ;  to  dress  ; 

to  adorn. 
Deck,  d§k,  s.     The  floor  of  a  ship  ;   pack  of  cards 

piled  regularly  on  each  other. 
Decker,  d^k'k&r,  «.  A  dresser. 
To  Declaim,  dd-klame',  v.  n.     To  harangue,  to 

speak  set  orations. 
Declaimer,   d^-kla'm&r,    s.       One  who  makes 

speeches  with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 
Declamation,  d^k-la-ma'sh&n,  s.  530.    A  dis- 
course addressed  to  the  passions,  an  harangue. 
Declamator,  d^k_13.-ma't&r,  s.    521.     a  do- 

claimer,  an  orator. 
Declamatory,  d^-klSin'mJ-tSr-^,  a.  512.     r.v 

lating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  appealing  to  the 

passions. 
Declarable,  d4-kla'rS-bl,  a.  Capable  of  proof. 
Declaration,  d^k-kli-ra'sh&n,  s.  530.    A  pro- 

claraation  or  affirmation,  publication  ;  an  explanation 
of  something  doubtful ;  m  law,  declaration  is  the 
showing  forth  of  an  action  personalia  any  suit,  though 
it  is  used  sometimes  for  real  actions. 

Declarative,   dti-kMr'i-tiv,  a.   159.     Making 

declaration,  explanatory  ;  raakint^  proclamation. 

Declaratorily,  d^klar'i-tCir-e-1^,  ad.  In  the 
form  of  a  declaration,  not  in  a  decretory  form. 

Declaratory,  de-klir'i\-ti'u'-<^,  a.  512.  Affir- 
mative, expressive. 

To  Declare,  de-klare',  v.  a.  To  make  known, 
to  tell  evidently  and  openly  ;  to  publish,  to  proclaim  ; 
to  show  in  open  view. 

To  Declare,  d(^-klare',  i*.  n.  To  make  a  de. 
claration. 

Declarement,  de4dare'm§nt,  s.  Discovery, 
declaration,  testimony. 

Declarer,  d^-kla'rir,  s.  98.  One  that  makes 
any  thing  known. 

Declension,  d^-kl^n'sh&n,  s.  Tendency  from 
a  greater  to  a  less  degree  of  excellence  ;  declination, 
des(-«nt ;  inflexion,  manner  of  changing  nouns. 

Declinable,  d^kl'i'ni-bl,  a.  405.  Having 
variety  of  terminations. 

Declination,  dek-kle-na'sh&n,  s.  Descent, 
change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  stat«,  decay  ;  the  act 
of  bending  down ;  variation  from  rectitude,  oblique 
motion,  obliquity;  variation  from  a  fixed  point;  in 
navigation,  the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the  true 
meridian  of  any  place  to  the  East  or  West;  in  astro- 
nomy, the  declination  of  a  star,  we  call  its  shortest 
distance  from  the  equator. 

DECLIN.A.TOR,  d^k-l^-na'tur,  521. 

Declinatory,  dd-klin'&-tur-(^, 
An  instrument  in  dialling. — See  Inclinatory. 

To  Decline,  d^-kline',  v.  n.  To  lean  downwards; 
to  deviate,  to  run  into  obliquities ;  to  shun,  to  reft;- o, 
to  avoid  any  thing ;  to  be  impaired,  to  decay. 

To  Decline,  dd-kllne',  v.  a.  To  bend  downward?, 

to  bring  dowT] ;  to  shun,  to  refuse,  to  be  cautious  of; 

to  modify  a  word  by  various  terminations. 
Decline,  de-kline',  S.      The  stat«  of  tendency  to 

the  worse,  diminution,  decay. 
Declivity,  di-k]i\''e-t^,  s.  511.     Inclir.ation,  or 

obliquity  reckoned  downwards,  gradual  de.sccut 
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To  adorn. 
Ornament, 


Declivous,  de-kll'vus,  a.  503.  Gradually  de- 
scending, not  precipitous. 

To  Decoct,  dt^-kokt',  v.  a.  To  prepare  by  boil- 
ing for  any  use,  to  digest  in  hot  water ;  to  digest  by 
the  heat  of  the  stomach  ;  to  boil  up  to  a  consisteuce. 

Decoctible,  de-kok'te-bl,  a.  That  which  may 
be  boiled,  or  prepared  by  boiling. 

Decoction,  de-kok'shin,  s.    The  act  of  boiling 

any  thing ;  a  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water. 
Decocture,  de-kok'tshfire,  s.  461.  A  substance 
drawn  by  decoction. 

Decollation,  dS-k51-Ia'sli&n,  s.     The  act   of 

beheading. 

To  Decompose,  de-k6m-p6ze',  v.  a.      {Deam- 

poser,  Fr.)    To  dissolve  or  resolve  a  mixed  body. 

0C5-  i  his  word  is  neither  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  nor 
any  other  1  have  seen,  but  is  of  so  frequent  use  as  to  de- 
serve a  place  in  all.  To  Decompound  is  frequently  used 
in  this  sense,  but  improperly  ;  for  that  word  signifies  to 
mix  compounded  things  together,  while  to  Decompose 
means  to  unmix  or  analyze  things. 
Decojiposite,  d^-kom-p&z'it,  a.     15k      Com. 

pounded  a  second  time. 
Deco.mposition,    de-k6m-p6-zlsh'uTi,  s. 

act  .of  compounding  things  already  compounded. 
To  Decompound,  de-k5m-poimd',    v.  a. 

compose  of  things  already  compounded. 
Decompound,  de-k5m-p6und',  a.     Composed  of 

things  or  words  al:  eady  compounded. 
To  Decor.\te,  dek'ko-rate,  v.  a.  91 

to  embellish,  to  beautify. 

Decoration,    d^k-ko-ra'sh&n,    s. 

added  beauty. 

Decorator,  d§k'k6-ia-tur,  s.  521.   An  adomer. 
Decorous,  de-kc/rUs,  a.    503.     Decent,  suitable 

to  a  charai-ter. 

IXj-  An  uneducated  English  speaker  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
maaice  this  word  with  the  act-ent  on  the  tirst  syllable, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  his  own  language ;  but  a 
learned  ear  would  be  as  much  shocked  at  such  adepar. 
ture  from  classical  propriety,  as  in  tiie  words  xonorous 
and  canormis,  518.  When  once  the  mere  English  scholar 
is  set  right  in  this  word,  he  will  be  sure  to  pronouuce 
Dedecorou.1  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  likewise  ; 
and  when  he  is  told  thst  this  is  wrong,  because  that  syl- 
lable in  the  Latin  word  is  short,  he  will  not  fail  to  pro- 
nounce Indecorous  with  the  antepenultimate  accent; 
but  what  «iU  be  his  surprise,  when  he  is  informed  that 
this  too  is  wrong,  because  the  penultimate  syllable  in 
Latin  is  long. — See  Indecorous. 
To   Decorticate,  de-l^r'te-kate,  v.   a.     To 

divest  of  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decortication,  de_k6r-te-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  act 

of  stripping  the  bark  or  husk. 
Decorum,    de-k6'rum,    s.       Decency,   behaviour 

contrary  to  licentiousness,  seemliness. 
To  Decoy,  de-koe',  v.  a.    329.     To  lure  into  a 

cage,  to  entrap. 
Decoy,  de-kue',  s.      AlUu-ement  to  mischief. 
Decoyduck,  de-kot^duk,   s.      A  duck  that  lures 

others. 

To  Decrease,  de-krese',  v.  n.  227.  To  grow 
less,  to  be  diminished. 

To  Decrease,  de-ki-ese',  v.  a.    To  make  less,  to 

diminish. 

Decrease,  d^-kr^se',  s.     The  state  of  growing 

less,  decay;  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
To  Decree,  de-kree',  v.  n.      To  make  ac  edict, 

to  appoint  by  edict 
To  Decree,  de-kree',  v.  a. 

by  a  decree. 
Decree,   de-ki^ee,   s.      An 

established  rule  ;  a  determination  of  a  suit. 
Decrement,  dek'kre-ment,  s.    503.     Decrease, 

the  state  of  growing  less,  the  quantity  lost  by  de- 
creasing. 
Decrepit,  de-kr^p1t,  a.     Wasted  or  worn  out 

with  age. 

Bf^  This  word   is    frequently   mispronounced,  as  if 
8pi-lt  deerepid. 
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To  doom,  or  assign 
edict,    a   law ;    an 


To  Decrepitate,  de-kiep'e-tate,  v.  a.    To  cal. 

ciue  salt  till  it  has  ceased  to  crackle  in  the  fire. 

Decrepitation,  de-ki-ep-e-ta'shin,  s.  The. 
crackling  noise  which  salt  makes  over  the  fire. 

Decrepitness,  de-krep1t-ngs,  ) 

Decrepitude,  de-krep'e-tfide,  \ 
The  last  stage  of  decay,  the  last  eflfects  of  old  age. 

Decrescent,  de-kres's^nt,  a.    Growing  less. 

Decretal,  d^-kre'tal,  a.  Appertaining  to  a  de- 
I      cree,  containing  a  decree. 

I  Decretal,  de-kr^tal,  or  d&'r^tM,  s.  A  book 
I  of  decrees  or  edicts;  the  collection  of  the  Pope's  de- 
I      crees. 

I  ^^  All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr  Johnson,  place 
;  tlio  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  this 
i  accentuation,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  agreeable  to  the 
!  best  usa^e.     But  Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  on  the  first 

syllable  is  nnqucstionably  the  most  agreeable  to  English 
;  analogy ;  tirst,  because  it  is  a  trisyllable  and  a  simple, 
i  503 ;  next,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  latter  Latin 
1  Decretnlis  ;  which,  in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  has  an 
I  accent  on  the  first  and  third  syllable ;  and  therefore, 
i  wlien  adopted  into  our  language,  by  dropping  the  last 
I  syllable,  takes  the  accent  on  Qie  first. — see  Academy. 

'J  hat  this  is  the  general  analogy  of  accenting  words  from 

the  Latin  which  drop  the  last  syllable,  is  evident  from 

the  words  Decrementy  Increment,  Interval,  &c. 

Decretist,   d^-kr^tlst,  S.     One  that  studies  the 

decretals. 
Decretory,  d^k'krd-t&r-^,  a.  557.  512.  Judicial, 

definitive. 
Decrial,  d^-kri'al,  s.     Clamorous  censure,  hasty 

or  noisy  condemnation. 
To  Decry,  de-kri',  v.  a.     To  censure,  to  blame 

clamorously,  to  clamour  again.'sL 
Decumbence,  de-kum'bense,    ) 
Decumbency,  de-kum'beii-s^,  \  *' 

The  act  of  lying  down,  the  posture  of  lying  don'u. 
Decumbitube,  de-kam'be-tshure,  s.  463.     'Jlie 

time  at  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a  disease. 
Decuple,  dek'u-pl,  a.  405.   ivnfoid. 

DeCURION,  de-ku're-uil,  s.  A  commander  over  ten. 
Decursion,  de-k&r'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  running 

down. 
Decurtatton,   d^k-k&r<ta'shun,  s.  5-30.    The 

act  of  cutting  short. 
To  Decussate,  de-kus'sate,  v.  a.     To  intersect 

at  acute  angles. 

Decussation,  d^k-kus-sa'shfin,  s.  530.  The  act 
of  crossing,  state  of  being  crossed  at  tmequal  angles. 

To  Dedecorate,  de-dek'ko-rate,  v.  a.  To  dis- 
grace, to  bring  a  reproach  upon. 

Dedecoration,  de-d^k-ko-ra'shfin,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  disgracing. 

DedecorOUS,  d^-dek'ko.ras,  a.  Disgraceful,  re- 
proachful.— See  Decorous. 

Dedentition,  ded-en-tish'6n,  s.  530.  Loss  or 
shedding  of  the  teeth. 

To  Dedicate,  ded'e-kate,  v.  a.  To  devote  tn 
some  divine  power ;  to  appropriate  snlcnuily  to  any 
person  or  purpose  ;  to  inscribe  to  a  patron. 

Dedicate,  ded'e-kate,  a.  Consecrate,  devoted, 
dedicated. 

Dedication,  d^d-e-ka'-shun,  s.  Ihe  act  of  d.v 
dicating  to  any  being  or  purpose,  consecration;  an  iid- 
dress  to  a  patron. 

Dedicator,  d^d'e-ka-t&r,  s.  521.  One  who  in. 
scribes  his  work  to  a  patron. 

Dedicatory,  dM'e  ka-tui--d,  a.  503.  Comprising 
a  dedication. — See  Domestic. 

DediTION,  de-dish'uil,  s.  The  act  of  yioldiiig  up 
any  thing. 

To  Deduce,  didiise',  v  a.  To  draw  in  a  regular 
connected  series  ;  to  form  a  regular  chain  of  conse- 
quential propositii>ns  ;  to  lay  down  in  regular  order. 

Deducement,  d^-duse'ment,  s.  The  thing  de- 
ducod,  consequential  proposition. 

DeducibLE,  de  du'se-bl,  a.    CoUcctille  by  reasou. 
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Deducive,  di-dfi'slv,  a- 

dt'dnctioii. 
7b  Deduct,  de-d&kt',  v. 


a.   To  subtract,  to  take 


away.  .  ,      , 

UeuuctiON,  d^-dfik'sh&n,  S.  Consequential  col- 
lection, consequence  ;  that  which  is  deducted. 

Deductive,  di-d&k'tiv,  a.  Deducible. 

Deductively,  d^-d&k'tlv-l^,  ad.  Consequentially, 
by  reffiilar  deduction. 

Deed,  d^dd,  s.  Action,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  ex- 
ploit ;  power  of  action ;  wTitten  evidence  of  any  legal 
act ;  fact,  reality. 

Deedless,  d(^^d1^s,  a.   Unactive. 

To  Deem,  d^dm,  v.n.  part.  Dempt,  or  Deemed. 
To  judge,  to  conclude  upon  consideration. 

Deem,  d^^in,  s.  Judgment,  opinion.   Obsolete. 

Deep,  d^^p,  a.  Measured  from  the  surface  down- 
ward J  entering  far,  piercing  a  great  way ;  far  from 
the  outer  part ;  not  superficial,  not  obvious ;  sagacioiis, 
penetrating ;  full  of  contrivance,  politick,  insidious ; 
gr.ive,  solemn ;  dark  coloured ;  having  a  great  degree 
of  stillness  or  gloom  ;  bass,  grave  in  sound. 

Deep,  d^^p,  s.  The  sea,  the  maiu  ;  the  most 
solemn  or  still  part 

To  Deepen,  d^^pn,  v.  a.  359.  To  make  deep, 
to  sink  far  below  the  surface ;  to  darken,  to  cloud,  to 
make  dark  ;  to  make  sad  or  gloomy. 

Deepmouthed,  de^p'mouTHd,  a.  Having  a 
hoai'se  and  loud  voice. 

Deepmusing,  d^^p'mi'zing,  a.  Contemplative, 
lost  in  thought. 

Deeply,  dd^pld,  ad.  To  a  great  depth,  far  below 
the  surface  ;  with  great  study  or  sagacity  ;  sorrow- 
fully, solemnly ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  col- 
our ;  in  a  high  degree. 

Deepness,  d^^p'nSs,  s.  Entrance  far  below  the 
surface,  profundity ;  depth. 

Deer,  de^r,  s.  That  class  of  animals  which  is  hunt- 
ed for  venison. 

To  Deface,  d^-fase',  v.  a.  To  destroy,  to  rase,  to 
disfigure. 

Defacement,  d^-fase'm^nt,  s.  Violation,  injury  ; 
erasement 

Defacer,  d^-fil's&r,  s.  28.  Destroyer,  abolisher, 
violator. 

Defailance,  d^-fa1Snse,  s.   Failure. 
To  Defalcate,  d^-fM'kate,  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  to 
lop,  to  take  away  part. 
ix4-  The  a  in  this  word  does  not  go  into  the  broad 

German  a  in  faV,  not  only  because  the  consonant  that 

follows  the  I  IS  carried  off  to  the  succeeding  syllable,  but 

necause  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  :  anditmiist 
oe  carefully  observed,  that  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages preserve  tlie  o  before  I,  and  another  consonant  in 
the  short  middle  sound  of  that  vowel  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  u  in  fulminate  preserves  the  short  sound  of  that 
letter,  and  is  not  pronounced  like  the  same  vowel  in  full, 
8k  177. 

Defalcation,  d^f-fM-ka'sh&n,  s.  530.  Diminu- 
tion. 
Defamatory,  d(^-fAm'mi-t&r.^,  a.  Calumnious, 

unjustly  censorious,  libellous. 

To  Defame,  d^-fame',  r.  a.  To  censure  falsely  in 
publick,  to  dishonour  by  reports. 

D  EFAMER,  d^-fa'mur,  s.  One  that  injures  the  re- 
putation of  another. 

To  Defatigate,  d^-f?it'e-gate,  v.  a.   To  weary. 

DeFATIGATION,  d^-fat-^-ga'shun,  s.    Weariness. 

Default,  de-fiwlt',  S.  Omission  of  that  which  we 
ought  to  do,  neglect;  crime,  failure,  fault;  defect, 
want :  in  law,  non-appearance  in  court  at  a  day  as- 
signed.    See  Fault. 

Defaulter,  df^.fawlt'&r,  s.  One  who  is  deficient 
in  duty  ;  a  peculator. 

Defeasance,  dMe'z:\nse,  s.  Tlie  act  of  annull- 
ing or  abrogating  any  contract ;  the  writing  in  wliich 
a  defeasance  is  contained. 

Defeasible,  d^-fg/z^-bl,  a.  405.  Timt  which 
may  be  annulled. 
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Defeat,  Ah.-ikte',  s.     The  overthrow  of  an  army  ; 

act  of  destruction,  deprivation. 
To  Defeat,  de-fete',   v.  a.     To  overthrow  ;  to 

frustrate. 
Defeature,  da-fe'tshiire,    s.  461.     Change  of 

feature,  alteration  of  countenanc*.    Not  in  use. 
To  Defecate,  d^f'fe-kate,  v.  a.  503.  To  purge, 

to  cleanse  ;  to  purify  from  any  extraneous  or  noxious 

mixture. 
Defecate,  d^Pfe-kate,  a.     Purged  from  lees  or 

foulness. 
Defecation,  dSf-fe-ka'shun,  s.     Purification. 
Defect,  d^-fekt',  s.     Want,  absence  of  something 

necessarj' ;  failing  ;  a  fault,  a  blemish. 
Defectibility,  d^-fek-te-bil'^-te,  s.     The  state 

of  failing,  imperfection. 
DefectibLE,  de-f6k'te-bl,a.     Imperfect,  deficient 
Defection,  d^-fek'shun,    s.      A  falling  away, 

apostacy  ;  an  abandoning  of  a  king  or  state  ;  revolt. 
Defective,  de-fek'tlv,   a.  157.     Full  of  defects, 
imperfect,  not  sufincient ;  faulty,  blamable. 

Defectiveness,  de-f6k'tlv-n^s,  s.  Want,  faulti- 
ness. 

Defence,  d^-f^nse',  S.  Guard,  protection  ;  vindi- 
cation, justification,  apology  ;  prohibition  ;  resistance; 
in  law,  the  defendant's  reply  after  declaration  pro- 
duced ;  in  fortification,  the  part,  thiit  flanks  another 
work. 

Defenceless,  de-fense1&,  a.    Naked,  unarmed, 

unguarded ;  impotent. 
To  Defend,  de-fend',  v.  a.    To  stand  in  defence 

of,  to  protect ;  to  vindicate,  to  uphold,  to  fortify ;  to 

prohibit ;  to  maintain  a  place,  or  cause. 
Defendable,  de-fen'di-bl,  a.      That  may  be  do- 

fended. 
Defendant,  dW^n'dint,  a.     Defensive,  fit  for 

defence. 
Defendant,   d^-fen'dant,    s.     He  that  defends 

against  assailants  ;  in  law,  t!ie  person  accused  or  sued. 

Defender,  de-f^n'dur,  s.  98.    One  that  defends, 

a  champion  ;  an  asserter,  a  vindicator ;  in  law,  an  ad- 
vocate. 
Defensative,  de-fen's5-tlv,  s.     Guard,  defence  ; 

in  surgery,  a  bandage,  plaster,  or  the  like. 
Defensible,  de-fen'sa-bl,    a.     That  may  be  do- 

fended;  justifiable,  capable  of  vindication. 
Defensive,  de-fen'siv,    a.  428.     That  serves  to 

defend,  proper  for  defence ;  in  a  state  or  posture  of 

defence.  « 

Defensive,  de-fen'slv,  s.  158.  Safeguard;  state 

of  defence. 
Defensively,  de-fen'slv-le,  ad.     In  a  defensive 

manner. 
To  Defer,  d^-f^r',   t>.  n.    To  put  off,  to  delay  to 

act.:  to  pay  deference  or  regard  to  another's  opinion. 
To  Defer,  d^-fer',  v.  a.     To  withhold,  to  delay  ; 

to  refer  to,  to  leave  to  another's  judgment. 

Deference,  def'er-^nse,  s.  503.  Regard,  respect; 

complaisance,  condescension,  submission. 
Defiance,  de-fi'anse.  s.     A  challenge,  an  invita. 
tion  to  fight ;  a  challenge,  to  make  any  impeachment 
good  ;  expression  of  abhorrence  or  contempt 
Deficience,  de-f  ish'ense, 
Deficiency,  d^-fish'en-s^. 
Defect,  failing,  imperfection ;  want,  something  less 
than  is  necessary. 
Deficient,  d^-f  Ish'ent,  a.    Failing,  wanting,  de- 

fective. 
Defier,    de-fi'&r,    s.      A  challenger,  a  contemner. 
To  Defile,  de-file',   v.  a.      To  make  foul  or  im- 
pure ;  to  pollute  ;  to  corrupt  chastity,  to  violate ;  to 
taint,  to  vitiate. 
To  Defile,  d^-fUe',  v.  n.  To  go  off,  file  by  file. 
Defile,  de-f  lie',  S.     A  narrow  passage. 

It5^  Some  military  coxcombs  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce the  French  pronunciation  of  this  \i'ord  De'filp, 
as  if  written  Heff-fe-lay ;  others  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  our  own  analogy,  by  pronouncing  it 
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fn  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Defffe-le.    I  am  sorry  to  i  DeformedneSS,  de-for'mSd-n&,  s.   Ugliness, 
find  Mr  Sheridan  has  adopted  this  pronunciation  :  he  is     ■nn?<-inMiTv      Ai.  if^rimh  tn 
followed  only  by  Bailey  and  Ash  ;  the  first  of  whom  has     -L'EFORMITY,     Oe-Ior  me-te, 
it  both  ways,  and  the  last  gives  it  only  as  an  uncom- 
mon pronunciation.     Dr  Johnson  and  the  rest  are  deci- 
dedly for  the  general  pronunciation,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  verb  to  defile  :  and  if  this  were  urged  as  a  reason 
to  alter  the  pronunciation  of  the  substantive,  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease.— See  Bowl. 

To  these  observations  it  may  be  added,  that  if  we  pro- 
nounce this  wf)rd  exactly  like  the  French,  because  it  is 
a  military  term,  we  ought  to  pronounce  a  File  of  mus. 
qneteers,  a  Feel  of  musqueteers. 
Defilememt,  de-file'ment,  s.   Tlie  state  of  being 

defiled,  pollution,  corruption. 
Defiler,  de-fi'lur,  s.  98.    One  that  defiles,  a  cor- 
rupter. 
Definable,  de-f ine'i-bl,  a.  Capable  of  definition ; 

that  may  be  ascertained. 

To  Dep"INE,  de-flne',  v.  a.   To  give  the  definition, 

to  explain  a  thing  by  its  qualities  ;  to  circumscribe,  to 

mark  the  limit. 

7*0  Define,  de-fine',  v.n.  To  determine,  to  decide. 

Definer,  de-fi'nCir,  s.    One  that  describes  a  thing 

by  its  qualities. 
Definite,  d^f e-nit,  a.  303.  134.    Certain,  limit- 
ed ;  exact,  precise. 
Definite,  d^Fe-nit,  s.  156.    Thing  explained  or 

defined. 
Definitely,  def  e-nlt-le,  ad.    Precisely,  in  a  de- 
finite manner. 
Definiteness,  d^f^-nlt-n^s,  s.    Certainty,  limit- 

edness. 
Definition,  def-e-nish'un,  s.  A  short  description 
of  any  thing  by  its  properties  ;  in  logick,  the  explica- 
tion of  the  essence  of  a  thing  by  its  kind  and  difference. 
Definitive,  de-fin'e-t!v,  a.  Determinate,  positive, 

express. 
Definitively,  d^fiii'e-tiv-le,  ad.  Positively,  de- 
cisively, expressly. 
Definitiveness,    de-fin'e-tlv-nls,  S.     Decisive- 
ness. 
DeFLAGRABILITY,   d^f-M^ri-bll'Me,    S.      Com- 
bustibility. 

Deflagrable,  de-fla'gri-bl,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  wasting  away  wholly  in  fire. 

Deflagration,  d^f-HS-gra'shun,  s.  Setting  fire 
to  several  things  in  their  preparation. 

To  Deflect,  de-flekt',  v.  n.  To  tiu-n  aside,  to  de- 
viate from  a  true  course. 

Deflection,  de-flek'shun,  s.  Deviation,  the  act 
of  turning  aside  ;  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

Defi.exure,  de-flek'shure,  s.  479.  a  bending 
down,  a  turning  aside,  or  out  of  the  way. 

Defloration,  d^f-flo-ra'shiin,  s.  330.  Tlie  act 
of  deflouring ;  the  selection  of  that  which  is  most  val- 
uable. 

To  Deflour,  de-flour',  v.  a.  To  ravish,  to  take 
away  a  woman's  virginity  ;  to  take  away  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  any  thing. 

DefLOURER,  dS-flou'rur,  S.  98.    A  ravisher. 

DeFLUOUS,  ddfflfl-us,  a.  That  flows  down  ;  that 
falls  oft; 

Defluxion,  d(i-fluk'shan,  s.    The  flowing  down 

of  humours. 

Defly,  dePle,  ad.  Dexterously,  skilfully.  Pro- 
perly Deftly.    Obsolete. 

Defcedation,  d^f-fe-da'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of  mak- 
ing filthy,  pollution. 

Deforcement,  de-f6rse'ment,  s.  A  withholding 
of  lands  and  tenements  by  force. 

To  Deform,  de-form',  v.  a.  To  disfigure,  to 
make  ugly  ;  to  dishonour,  to  make  ungraceful. 

Deform,  d^-form',  a.  Ugly,  disfigured. 

Deformation,  d^f-for-ma'shun,  s.  330.  A  de- 
facing. 

Deformedly,  d^.for'ined-1^,  ad.  364.  In  an 
ugly  manner. 
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Ugliness,     ill. 

favouredness ;  irregularity. 
DeforSOR,   de-for'sir,  s.    166.      One  that  over- 
comes and  casts  out  by  force.     A  law  term. 
To  Defraud,  d^-frawd',  v.  a.  To  rob  or  deprive 

by  a  wile  or  trick. 
DeFRAUDER,  d^-fraw'diir,  s.    A  deceiver. 
To  Defray,  de-fra',  v.  a.   To  bear  the  charges  of. 
Defrayer,  de-fra'ur,  s.  98.     One  that  discharges 

expenses. 
Defrayment,  de-fra'mSnt,  s.     The  payment  of 

expenses. 
Deft,  d^ft,  a.     Neat,  proper,  dexterous.    Obsolete. 
DeitlY,  deft'le,  ad.      Neatly,   dexterously  ;  in  a 

skilful  manner.    Obsolete. 
Defunct,  de-fcingkt',  a.  Dead,  deceased. 
Defunct,  de-fangkt',  s.     One  that  is  deceased,  a 

dead  man  or  woman. 
Defunction,  d^-fungk'sbun,  s.  408.    Death. 

To  Defy,  de-fi',  v.  a.  To  call  to  combat,  to 
challenge ;  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  slight. 

Defy,  de-f  l',  s.  a  challenge,  an  invitation  to  fight 
Not  in  use. 

Defyer,  de-fi'&r,  S.  A  challenger,  one  that  in- 
vites to  fight 

Degeneracy,  de-j§n'5r.i-se,  s.  A  departing 
from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors ;  a  forsaking  of  that 
which  is  good  ;  meanness. 

To  Degenerate,  de-jen'er-ate,  v.  n.  91.  To 
fall  from  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors ;  to  fall  from  a 
more  noble  to  a  base  state  ;  to  fall  from  its  kind,  to 
grow  wild  or  base. 

Degenerate,  de-jin'er-ate,  a.  Unlike  his 
ancestors ;  unworthy,  base. 

Degenerateness,  de-jen'^r-ate-n?s,  s.  Degen- 
eracy, state  of  being  grown  wild,  or  out  of  kind. 

Degeneration,  de-j^n-er-a'sbun,  s.  a  devia- 
tion from  the  virtue  of  one's  ancestors ;  a  falling  from 
a  more  excellent  state  to  one  of  less  worth  ;  the  thing 
changed  from  its  primitive  state. 

DegeneROUS,  d^-j^n'^r-^s,  a.  Degenerated, 
fallen  from  virtue;  vile,  base,  infamous,  unworthy. 

DegenerousLY,  d^-j^n'er-us-le,  ad.  In  a  de- 
generate manner,  basely,  meanly. 

Deglutition,  deg-glii-tlsb'un,  s.  330.  The  act 
or  power  of  swallowing. 

Degradation,  deg-gra-da'sb&n,  s.  330.  A 
deprivation  of  an  office  or  dignity  ;  degeneracy,  base, 
ness. 

To  Degrade,  de-grade',  v.  a.  To  put  one  from 
his  degree  ;  to  lessen,  to  diminish  the  value  of. 

Degree,  dd-gree',  s.  Quality,  rank,  station  ;  the 
state  and  condition  in  which  a  thing  is  ;  a  step  or  pre- 
paration to  any  thing ;  order  of  lineage,  descent  of  fa- 
mily; measure,  proportion ;  in  geometry,  the  three- 
hundred-and-sixtieth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  ;  in  musick,  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

By  Degrees,  bl  de-greez',  ad.     Gradually,  by 

little  and  little. 
Degustation,  deg-g?is-ta'sbun,s.430.  A  tasting. 
To  Dehort,  de-hort',   v.  a.   To  dissuade. 
Dehortation,  de-hor-ta'shan,  s.     Dissuasion,  a 

counselling  to  the  contrary. 
Dehort atory,  d^-hor'ti-t&r.^,  a.  312.  Belong. 

ing  to  dissuasion. 
Dehorter,    de-hortur,  s.      A  dissuader,  an  ad- 
viser to  the  contrary. 
Deicide,    de'e-side,    s.   143.      The  death  of  our 

Blessed  Saviour. 
To   De.tect,  de-jekt',  t'.   a.     To  cast  down,  to 

afflict,  to  grieve  ;  to  make  to  look  sad. 
Deject,  de-j^kt',  v.  a.  Cast  do^vn,    afflicted,  low. 

spirited. 

Dejectedly,  de-i^k'ted-le,  ad.  in  a  dejected 
manner,  afflictcdly. 
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DejFOTedness,  d^-j5k't5d-n5s,  s.  Lowness  of 
spirits. 

Dejection,  dd-j^k'sh&n,  s.  A  lowness  of  spirits, 
meUncholy ;  weakness,  inability ;  a  stooL 

DEjrcTURE,  di-j^k'tshire,  s.  461.  The  excre- 
ment.  * 

Dejebation,  dM-j^-ra'sh&n,  s.  530.  A  taking: 
(if  a  solemn  oath. 

Deificatio.v,  d^-^-ft-ka'shan,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
deifying,  or  making-  a  god.    . 

DElFOfiM,  diye-foim,  a.   Of  a  godlike  form. 

To  DeifV,  d^'^-fl,  V.  a.  To  make  a  god  of,  to 
adore  as  God ;  to  praise  excessive; y. 

To  Deign,  dane,  v.  n.     To  vouchsafe,  to  think 

worthy. 

I'o  Deign,  dane,  v.  a.  249.  To  grant,  to  permit. 

Not  in  use. 
To  Deintegrate,  dWn't^-grate,  t;.  a.  To  dim- 
inish. 
Deiparous,  d^-lp'pl-r&s,  a.   518.     Tliat  brings 

forth  a  God,  the  epithet  applied  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Deism,  d^lzm,  S.     The  opinion  of  those  that  only 

acknowledge  one  God,  without  the  reception  of  any 

revealed  religion. 
Deist,  ddlst,  S.    A  man  who  follows  no  particular 

religion,  but  only  acknowledges  the  existence  of  God. 
Deistical,    de-ls't^-kil,    a.      Belonging    to    the 

heresy  of  the  deists. 
Deity,  d^^t^,  S.   Divinity,  the  nature  and  essence 

of  God  ;  a  fabulous  god  j  the  supposed  divinity  of  a 

heathen  god. 
Delaceration,  d^-lis-s^r-a'sh&n,  s.    A  tearing 

in  pieces. 

Delacrymation,  d^-lak-kr^-ma'sh5n,  s.  The 
watfrishne>s  of  the  eyes. 

Delactation,  ddl-Ak-ta'sh&n,  s.  530.*^  A  wean- 
ing from  the  breast. 

DelapSED,  d^-lapst',  a.  359.  Bearing  or  falling 
down. 

To  Delate,  dd-late',  v.  a.  To  carry,  to  convey, 
Not  in  use. 

Delation,  di^-la'sll&n,  s.  A  carrying,  conveyance; 
an  accusation,  an  impeachment. 

Delator,  d^-la'tur,  s.  1 66.  An  accuser,  an  in- 
former. 

To  Delay,  d^-la',  v.  a.  To  defer,  to  put  off ;  to 
liinder,  to  frustrate. 

To  Delay,  d^-la',  v.  n.  To  stop,  to  cease  from 
action. 

DelaY^,  de-la',  s.  A  deferring,  procrastination  ; 
stay,  stop. 

Delayer,  de-la&r,  s.   One  that  defers. 

Delectable,  dW5k'ta-bl,  a.  4<05.  Pleasing,  de- 

Ughtful. 
Delectableness,  d^-l^k'ti-bl-n^s,  s.     Delight- 

fulness,  pleasantness. 
Delectably,     d(^-l^k'ti-bl6,    ad.      DelightfuUy, 

pleasantly. 

Delectation,  del-l^k-ta'sh&n,  s.  Pleasure,  de- 
light. 

To  Delegate,  d^l'^-gate,  r.  a.  91.  To  send 
npon  an  embassy  ;  to  intrust,  to  commit  to  another ; 
^J  appoint  judges  to  a  particular  cause. 

Delegate,  dell^-gate,  s.  91.  A  deputy,  a  com- 
missioner, a  vicar ;  in  law,  Delegates  are  persons  de- 
legated or  appointed  by  the  king's  commission  to  sit, 
upon  an  appeal  to  him,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Delegate,  deWe-gate,  a.  503.  Deputed. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  d^l'ti-gates,  s.   ■  a  court 

wherein  all  causes  of  appeal,  from  either  of  the  arch- 
bishops, are  decided. 

Delegation,  del-l^-ga'shun,  s.  a  sending  away; 
a  putting  into  commLssion ;  the  assignment  of  a  debt 
to  another. 

To  Delete,  d^-lete',  v.  a.  To  blot  out. 

Deleterious,  d^l-d-t^r^-fis,  a.  630.  Deadly, 
(lesUuictive. 
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Deletery,  d^l'e-ter-e,  a.    Destructive,  deadly. 
Deletion,  de-le'sh&n,  s.   Act  of  rasing  or  blotting 
out ;  a  destruction. 

jy       '     >  d^lf,  S.   A  mine,  a  quarry  ;  earthen  ware, 

counterfeit  china  ware. 
To  Deliberate,  d^llb'Sr-ate,  v.  n.  91.  To  think 

in  order  to  choice,  to  hesitate. 

Deliberate,  de-lib'^r-ate,  a.  91.    circumspect, 

wary  ;  slow. 

Deliberately,  d^-lliy-^r-ate-le,  ad.  Circum- 
spectly, advisedly. 

DeLIBERATENESS,  d^-llb'§r-ate-n&,  S.  Circum- 
spection, wariness. 

Deliberation,  de-llb-&-^'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
deliberating,  thought  in  order  to  cluiice. 

Deliberative,  d^lib'^r-i-tiv,  a.  Pertaining  to 
deliberation,  apt  to  consider. 

Deliberative,  de-Uiy^r-A-tiv,  s.  The  discourse 
in  which  a  question  is  deliberated. 

DeucacY,  del'e-ki-S^,  s.  Daintiness,  niceness 
in  eating ;  any  thing  highly  plea-sing  to  the  senses ; 
softness  ;  nicety  ;  politeness ;  indulgence  ;  tenderness, 
scrupulousness  ;  wealcness  of  consti:ution. 

Delicate,  doi'i^-kate,  a.  91.  503.  Fine,  con- 
sisting of  small  parts  ;  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  nice,  plea- 
sing to  the  taite ;  dainty,  choice,  select ;  gentle  of 
manners  ;  soft,  tffi^minate  ;  pure,  clear. 

Delicately,  d^l'e-kite-le,  ad.  Beautifully ; 
finely  ;  daintily  ;  choicely  ;  politely  ;  effeminately. 

Deucateness,  d^l'e-kite-nes,  s.  The  st^te  of 
being  delicate. 

Delicates,  del'e-k^ts,  s.   Niceties,  rarities. 

Deliciocs,  de-lish'as,  a.  507.  Sweet,  delicate, 
that  affords  delight. 

Deliciously,  de-llsh'&s-l^,  ad.  Sweetly,  pleas- 
antly,  delightfully. 

Deliciousness,  d^-Dsh'fis-nes,  s.  Delight, 
pleasure,  joy- 

Deligation,  d^l-l^-ga'shftn,  s.    A  binding  up. 

Delight,  de-lite',  s.  393.  Joy,  pleasure,  satisfac 
Hon;  that  which  gives  delight 

To  Delight,  dOte',  v.  a.  To  please,  to  content, 
to  satisfy. 

To  Delight,  d^Jlte',  v.  n.  To  have  delight  or 
pleasure  in. 

Delightful,  de-lite'ful,  a.  Pleasant,  charming. 

Delightfully,  de-llte'ful-U,  ad.  Pleasantly, 
charmingly,  with  delight 

Delightkulness,  de-liteTul-nes,  s.  Pleasant- 
ness, satisfaction. 

Delightsome,  dd-llte's6m,  a.  Pleasant,  delight- 
ful. 
Deughtsojiely,  d^-llte's&m-l(l,  ad.   Pleasantly, 

in  a  delightful  manner. 
Delightsomeness,  de-lite'sum-n^s,  s.  Pleasant- 

ncss,  delightfulness. 
To  Delineate,  d^-lin'^-ate,  v.  a.    To  draw  the 

first  draught  of  a  thing  ;  to  design  ;  to  paint  in  colours; 

to  represent  a  true  likeness  ;  to  describe. 
Delineation,     de-lln-e-a'sh&n,    »•.     Tlie     firsi 

draught  of  a  thing. 
Delinquency,  d^-ling'kwln-s^,  s.  A  fault,failure 

in  duty. 

Delinquent,  d^-ling'kwent,  s.   An  offender. 
To  Deliquate,  del'li^-k.vate,  v.  n.  503.     To 

melt,  to  be  dissolved. 
Deliquation,  del-le-kwa'shiii,    A    melting,   a 

dissolving. 
DeLIQUIUM,   d^liklcw^-fim,  S.     A  distillation  by 

the  force  of  fire. 
Delirious,  de-Ilr'e-fis,  a.  507.     Ligitt-headed, 

raving,  doating. 
Delirium,  d^-lli-'e-am,   s.     Alienation  of  mind, 

dotrge. 

To  Deliver,  dd-lV&r,  v.  a.    To  give,  to  yitU  ; 
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Partaking  of  Divine 
A  light  lance,  a 


to  cast  away ;  to  Eurrender,  to  pnt  into  one's  Iiands :  to     DF\n  rnn    rl^mC 

save,   to  rescue ;  to  relate,  to  utter ;  to  disburden  a  I     „,7,:'„  u  ,'f      \!a 

woman  of  a  child ;  to  deliver  over,  to  put  into  another's        "'"^"'^'^»  na"  a  goo. 

hands,  to  give  from  hand  to^and;  To  deliver  np,  to     -UEMI-LANCE,   dem'e-laiise,    S. 

surrender,  to  give  up.  spear. 

Delivekance,  de-liv'6r-anse,  s.    The  act  of  de-    Demi-man,  d^m'^-man,  s.     Half  a  man. 

livering  a  thing  to  another ;  the  act  of  freeing  from  -  Deju-WOLF,  dem'^-wulf',  S.      Half  a  wolf. 

captivity  or  any  oppression,  rescue  ;  the  act  of  speak-  |  Demise,  dd-mize/,  s.      Death,  decease. 

ing,  utterance;  the  i«;t  of  bringing  children.  To  DsinsF    dA  i^i/e' 

Deliverer,  d^-Uv'ur-fir,   s.     a  saver,  a  rescuer,  '     "  -VEMSE,  de-mizC, 


Liable  to  be 
To  lieguile,  to  cheat, 
A   lieguiler,  a  deceiver. 


a  preserver ;  a  relater,  one  that  communicates  some. 

thing. 
Delivery,  de-Hv'ir-^,    s.     The  act  of  deUvering, 

or  giving;  release,  rescue,  sa^TUg ;  a  surrender,  giving 

up  ;  utterance,  pronunciation  ;  child-birth. 
Dell,  d^l,  s.      A  pit,  a  valley. 
Delph,  delf,  s.   A  fine  sort  of  earthen  ware. 
Deludable,  dMi'da-bl,  a.  40o. 

deceived. 
To  Delude,  d^-lide',  v.  a 

to  deceive. 
Deluder,  de-li'dar,  s. 

an  impostor. 

To  Delve,  delv,  v,  a.  To  dig,  to  open  the  ground 
with  a  spade  ;  to  fathom,  to  sift. 

Delve,  d^lv,   s.     A  ditch,  a  pitfal,  a  den. 

Delver,  del'vOr,  s.  98.      A  digger. 

Dei.tjge,  del16je,  S.  a  general  inundation  ;  an 
overaotting  of  the  natural  bounds  of  a  river ;  any  sud- 
den piid  resistless  calamity. 

To  Deluge,  del'liije,  v.  a.  To  drown,  to  lay 
totally  under  water ;  to  overwhelm. 

Delusion,  d^-lii'zhun,  s.  A  cheat,  guile  ;  a  fa'se 
representation,  illu;ion,  erronr. 

Delusive,  de-lu'slv,  158.  428.       } 
Delusory,  de-lii's&r-^,  537.  429.  )  "* 

Apt  to  deceive. 
Demagogue,  d5m'a-g5g,    s.  338.     A  ringleader 

of  the  rabble, 

Demain, 
Demesne 


I.      To  grant  at  one's 
Degradation,  diminn- 


.} 


d^-m^ne',  s. 


'        ^    '     ^    d^-m^nz',  S.  pi  An  estate  in  lands. 
The  opposite  to  merit. 


That  land  which  a  man  holds  originally  of  himself.  It 
is  sometimes  used  also  for  a  distinction  between  those 
lands  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own  hands, 
or  in  tlie  hands  of  his  lessee,  and  such  other  lands  ap- 
pertaining to  the  said  manor  as  belong  to  free  or  copy- 

Demand,  de-mand',  S.  79.  A  claim,  a  challeng- 
ing ;  a  question,  an  interrogation ;  a  calling  for  a  thing 
in  order  to  purchase  it ;  in  law,  the  asking  of  what  is 
due. 

To  Demand,  de-mind',  v.  a.     To  claim,  to  ask 

for  with  authority. 
Demandable,  de-man'di-bl,    a.     That  may  be 

demanded,  asked,  for. 
De.Mandant,  de-mln'dint,  s.     He  who  is  actor 

or  plaintiff  in  a  real  action. 
DeMANDER,  de-min'dur,  s.      One  that  requires  a 

thing  with  authority  ;  one  tliat  asks  for  a  thing  in  order 

to  purchase  it. 
Desiean,  d^-m^ne',  S.    A  mien,  presence,  carriage. 

Obsolete. 
To  Demean,  de-mdne',  v.  a.   To  behave,  to  carry 

one's  self  ;  to  lessen,  to  debase. 
Demeanour,  di-me'n&r,   s.  314.     Carriage,  be- 
haviour. 

Demesnes,  j 

Demerit,  de-m^r4t,  s. 
ill-deserving. 

Demesne,  de-mene',  s. — See  Demain. 

De.MI,  d^m't^,  inseparable  part.  Half,  as  demi- 
god, that  is,  half  human,  and  half  divine. 

Demi-cannon,  dSm'^-kin'nun,  s.     A  great  gun. 

Demi-culverin,  ddm'd-kM'v§r-in,  s.  A  small 
cannon. 

Demi-devil,  d^m'i-d^v'vl,  s.  4^5.    Half  a  devil. 
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'  I  a.  aC6.  Be 
influenced  by  the 
305.      One  pos- 


Devilish. 
330. 


Dis- 


death,  to  bequeathe 
Demission,  de-mlsh'&n,  s. 

tion  of  dignity. 

To  DEJni',  de-mlt',  v.  a.     To  depress. 

Democracy,  d^-mSk'kra-sd,  s.  One  of  the 
three  'brms  of  government,  that  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  the  body  of  the  people. 

Democrate,  d^m'6-cr3.t,  S.     A  new-coined  word 
from  democracy  ;  a  friend  to  popular  goverumtrnL 
iXJ-  See  Aristocrate. 

Dejiocratical,  ddm-6-krit'd-kM,  a.  b'dd.  Per- 
taining to  a  popular  government,  popular. 

To  Demolish,  de-mollish,  v.  a.  To  throw 
down  buildings,  to  raze,  to  destroy. 

Demolisher,  de-m511ish-&r,  s.  One  tliat  throws 
down  buildings  ;  a  destroyer. 

Demolition,  d^in-6-lish'&n,  s.     330.    The  act 

of  overthrowing  buildings  ;  destruction. 
Demon,   de'mSn,  S.      A  spirit,  generally  a:i  evil 

spirit. 
Demoniacal,  d^m-6-ni'i-kSl, 
Demoniack,  de-m6'nd-4k, 

longing  to  the  Devil;   devilish 

deviL 
Demoniack,  dd-ino'nd-ik,  s. 

sessed  by  the  devil. 
Demonian,  de-mo'nd-ln,  a. 
Demonology,  ddm-6-n61'6-jd,  s, 

course  of  the  nature  of  devils. 
Demonstrable,  dd-in6n'str^-bl,  a.     Tliat  may 

be  proved  beyond  doubt  or  contradiction. 
Demonstrably,  dd-m6n'stri-bld,  ad.     in  euch 

a  manner  as  admits  of  certaift  proof. 
To  Demonstrate,  dd-m5n'strate,  v.  a.  91.  To 

prove  with  the  highest  degree  of  certainty. 
Demonstration,  detn-m6n-stra'shun,  s.    530. 

The  highest  degree  of  deducible  or  argumental  evi- 
dence ;  indubitable  evidence  of  the  senses  or  reason. 
Demonstrative,  de-m6n'stra-tiv,   a.     Having 

the  power  of   demonstration,  invincibly  conclusive . 

liaving  the  power  of  expressing  clearly. 
Demonstratively,     dd-m6n'stra-tiv-le,      ad. 

With  evidence  not  to  be  opposed  or  doubted ;  clearly, 

plainly,  with  certain  knowledge. 
Demonstrator,    ddm-m6n-stra'tur,   s.      Cne 

that  proves,  one  that  teaches. 

D3-  The  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this 
word  seems  appropriated  to  one  whose  office  it  is  to  de- 
monstrate or  exhibit  any  part  of  plrilosophy :  when  it 
merely  means  one  who  demonstrates  any  thing  in  ge- 
neral, the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  verb,  5-il. 
Demonstratory,  dd-m6n'stra-t&r-d,  a.     312. 

Having  the  tendency  to  demonstrate. 
Demulcent,  de-m&l's^nt,  a.     Softening,  molli- 
fying, assuasive. 
To  Demur,  d^-m&r',  v.  n.      To  delay  a  process  iu 
law  by  doubts  and  objections  ;  to  doubt,  to  have  scru- 
ples. 
To  Demur,  dd-mSr',  v.  a.     To  doubt  of. 
Demur,  d^-mtir',  S.      Doubt,  hesitation. 
Dejiure,    de-mure',    a.       Sober,    decent ;   grave, 

affectedly  modest. 
Demurely,    dd-mure'le,    ad.       Witi    affected 

modesty,  solemnly. 
Demureness,  dd-m6re'n&,  s.    Modesty,  sober- 
ness, gravity  of  aspect ;  affected  modesty. 
Demurrer,  de-m&r'&r,  s.    98.     A  kind  of  pause 

Upon  a  point  of  difficulty  in  an  action. 
De»1Y,    dd-mi',    s.        A   half    fellow  of  Ms^da'.i  n 
CoUcRc,  Oxford. 
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Demy,  Ai-mV,  a.      A  kind  of  paper. 

Den,  ddn,  s.    A  cavern  or  hoUow  running  Iioriion- 

tally ;  tlie  cave  of  a  wild  beast ;  Uenjnay  signify  either 

a  valley,  or  a  woody  place. 
Denay,  di-nk',  S.      Denial,  refusal.      Obsolete. 
Dendrology,  d5n-dr611A-jd,  s.  318.     The  na- 

U\T«l  history  of  trees. 
Deniable,  dd-nl'i-bl,  a.     That  may  be  denied. 
Denial,  dd-nl'^l,  s.     Negation,  refusal. 
Denier,  dd-ni'ur,  s.  98.      A  contradictor,   an  op- 
ponent; one  that  does  not  own  or  acknowledge;  a 

refuser,  one  that  refuses. 
Denier,    d^-n&e',  *.      A  small  denomination  of 

French  money. 
To  Denigrate,  d^n'^-grate,  or  de-ni'gi'ate,  v.  a. 

To  blacken. 

DS-  All  our  lexicographers,  except  Dr  Johnson,  accent 
this  word  on  the  second  syllable.  Placing  the  accent  on 
the  first,  is  undoubtedly  conformable  to  a  very  prevail- 
ing analogy  of  our  language,  503.  But  all  words  derived 
from  Latin  words,  retainmg  the  same  number  of  sylla- 
bles, seem  to  retain  the  accent  of  their  original,  603,  e. 
Thus  to  Denigrate  has  the  accent  on  t ,  because  that  let- 
ter is  long,  and  has  the  accent  in  Denigro  ;  and  to  Emi- 
grate has  tlie  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  because  in  Emi. 
gro  the  same  lette-7  is  short,  and  tlie  accent  is  on  the  an- 
tepenultimate.— See  Arietate  and  Coacervate. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  I  followed  the 
general  voice  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr  Johnson, 
without  recollecting  that  the  i  in  the  Latin  denigro  might 
be  pronounced  either  long  or  short ;  and  that  when  this 
is  the  case,  we  generally  adopt  the  short  sound  in  words 
derived  from  that  language ;  and  as  this  short  sound  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  language, 
Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  seems  to  be  the  preferable, 
50a  M5. 

Denigration,  d^n-^-gra'sh&n,  s.  A  blackening, 
or  making  black. 

Denization,  ddn-4-za'shin,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
franchising. 

Denizen,  ?  .,  ,.        C  103.  ? 

DENisoN;r^"^^"'{l70.r- 

A  freeman,  one  enfranchised. 
To   Denoshnate,   dd-n&m'd-nate,   v.    a.      To 

name,  to  give  a  name  to. 
Denomination,  d(^-nom-d-na'sh&n,  s.     A  name 

given  to  a  thing. 
Denominative,  dd-n&m'd-nl-tlv,  a.  That  gives 

a  name  ;  that  obtains  a  distinct  appellation. 
Denominator,  de-n5m'd-na-tur,  s.  320.     Tlie 

giver  of  a  name. 
Denotation,  d^n-o-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  de- 
noting. 
To  Denote,  d^-note',  v.  a.     To  mark,  to  be  a 

sign  of,  to  betoken. 
To  Denounce,  de-nounse',  r.  a.  To  threaten  by 

proclamation. 
Denouncement,  d^-nS&nse'in^nt,  s.   The  act  of 

proclaiming  any  menace. 
Denouncer,  d^-rioun's&r,  s.     One  that  declares 

some  menace. 
Dense,  d^nse,  a.      Close,  compact,  approaching  to 

solidity. 
Density,  d^n's^-td,  s.      Closeness,  compactness. 
Dental,  den'til,   a.    Belonging  or  relating  to  the 

teeth;  in  grammar,  such  letters  as  are  pronounced 

principally  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth. 
Dentelli,  ddn-tdl'M,  s.      ModiUons.      A  kind  of 

brackets. 
Denticulation,  d4n-tlk-i-la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  state 

of  being  set  with  small  teeth. 
Denticulated,  den-tik'ii.la-t^d,  a.     Set  with 

small  teeth. 
Dentifrice,  d^n't^-frls,  s.  142.  A  powder  made 

to  scour  the  teeth. 
Dentist,  dSn'tlst,  s.      A  surgeon  who  confines  his 

practice  to  the  teeth. 
Dentition,  den-dsU'cin,  s.     Tlie  act  of  breeding 

the  teath  ;  the  time  at  which  children's  teeth  are  bred. 
lU) 


To  Denudate,  de.nii'date,  v.  a.     To  dive.st,  to 

strip. — See  To  Denigrate. 
Denudation,  den-nu-da'sh&n,  s.    327.      The 

act  of  stripping. 
To  Denude,  dd-nfide',  v.  a.     To  strip,  to  make 

naked. 
Denunciation,  de-n&n-shd-a'sh&n,  s.     The  act 

of  denouncing,  a  publick  menace. 
Denunciator,  dd-n&n-sh^-a'tur,   s.      He  that 

proclaims  any  threat;   he  that  !ay«   an  information 

against  another. 
To  Deny,  de-ni',  v.  a.      To  contradict  an  accusa- 
tion ;  to  refuse,  not  to  grant ;  to  disown  ;  to  renounce, 

to  disregard. 
To  Deobstruct,  dd-6b-strEikt',  v.  a.     To  clear 

from  impediments. 
Deobstruent,    dd-ib'stru-ent,    s.      A  medicine 

that  has  the  power  to  resolve  viscidities. 
Deodand,  d«i'6-dind,   S.      A  thing  given  or  for. 

feited  to  God  for  pacifying  his  wrath,  in  case  of  any 

misfortune,  by  which  any  Christian  comes  to  a  violent 

end,  without  the  fault  of  any  reasonable  creature. 
To  Deoppilate,  de-5p'p^l4te,  v.  a.     To  deob. 

struct,  to  clear  a  passage. 
Deoppilation,  dd-op-pd-la'sh&n,  s.    The  act  ot 

clearing  obstruction. 
DeOPPILATIVE,  de-6p'p^-li-tlv,  a.     Deobstruent 
Deosculation,  de-6s-ku-la'sh5n,  s.    The  act  of 

kissing. 
To  Depaint,  dd-pant',  v.  a.     To   picture,  to  de- 

scribe  by  colours  ;  to  describe. 
To  Depart,  dd-p3.rt',  v.  n.     To  go  away  from  a 

place ;  to  desist  from  a  practice  ;  to  be  lost ;  to  desert, 

to  apostatize  ;  to  desist  from  a  resolution  or  opinion ; 

to  die,  to  decease,  to  leave  the  world. 

To  Depart,  d^-part',  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave,  to 
retire  from. 

To  Depart,  dd-p^rt',  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  separate. 

Depart,  dd-pS.rt',  s.  The  act  of  going  away  ; 
death  ;  with  chymists,  an  operation  so  named,  because 
the  particles  of  silver  are  departed  or  divided  from 
gold. 

Departer,  dd-par'tur,  s.  One  that  refines  metiils' 
by  separation. 

Department,  de-pirt'm5nt,  s.  Separate  allot- 
ment, business  assigned  to  a  particular  person. 

Departure,  de-par'tshure,  s.  461.  A  going 
away  ;  death,  decease ;  a  forsaking,  an  abandoning. 

Depascent,  de-pas's^nt,  a.   Feeding  greedily. 

To  Depasture,  de-pus'tshiire,  v.  a.  To  eat  up, 
to  consume  by  feeding  upon  it. 

To  Depauper.\te,  de-paw''pdr-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  poor. 

DepecTIBLE,  de-p^k'te-bl,   a.   Tough,  claniiiiy. 

To  Depend,  d^-p^nd',  v.  n.  To  hang  from  ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  seri'itude  or  expectation  ;  to  be  in  sus. 
pense  ;  to  depend  upon,  to  rely  on,  to  trust  to  ;  to  be 
m  a  state  of  dependance  ;  to  rest  upon  any  thing  as  its 
cause. 

Dependance,  d^-p^n'danse,    \ 

Depend ancy,  dd-peii'dan-s(i,  ) 
Tlie  state  of  hanging  down  from  a  supporter  ;  some- 
thing hanging  upon  another ;  concatenation,  con- 
nexion, relation  of  one  thing  to  another;  state  of 
being  at  the  disposal  of  another  ;  the  tilings  or  persons 
of  wliich  any  man  has  the  dominion  ;  reliance,  trust, 
confidence. 

Dependant,  dd-pen'dSnt,  a.  in  the  power  of 
another. 

Dependant,  de-p6n'dant,  s.  One  who  lives  in 
subjection  ;  or  at  the  discretion  of  another. 

Dependence,  de-peii'd^nse,   1 

Dependency,  de-pen'den-se,  \ 
A  thing  or  person  at  the  disposal  or  discretion  of  an- 
other ;  state  of  being  subordinate,  or  subject ;  that 
which  is  not  principid,  that  which  is  subordinate ; 
concatenation,  connexion ;  relation  of  any  thing  to 
another  ;  trust,  reliance,  confidence. 
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Dependent,  de-pen'dent,  a.   Hanging  down. 

Dependent,  de-p^n'd^nt,  s.  One  subordinate. 

Defender,  de-pen'dur,  s.  98.  A  dependant,  one 
that  reposes  on  the  kindness  of  another. 

DeperditiON,  d^p-er-dish'un,  s.  521.  Loss,  de- 
struction. 

Dephlegmation,  d^f-fleg-ma'sh&n,  s.  530.  An 
operation  wliich  takes  away  from  the  phlegm  any 
spirituous  fluid  by  repeated  distillation. 

To  Dephlegm,  de-li^m',  389.        \  „. 

To  Dephlegmate,  de-fleg'mate,  ^  '^^  "• 
To  clear  from  phlegm,  or  aqueous  insipid  matter. 

Dephlegmedness,  dd-fl^m'ed-nes,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  freed  from  phlegm. 
To  Depict,  de-pikt',  v.  a.  To  paint,  to  portray  ; 

to  describe  to  the  mind. 
Depicture,  de-pik'tsliure,  v.  a.  To  represent,  in 

painting. 
Depilatory,  de-pil'la-t&r-e,  s.     An  application 

used  to  take  away  hair. 
Depilous,  de-pi'lus,  a.   Without  hair. 
Deplantation,  dep'lin-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

taking  plants  up  from  the  bed. 
Depletion,  de-pltyshun,  s.  The  act  of  emptying. 
Deplorable,  de-pWra-bl,  a.     Lamentable,  sad, 

calamitous,  despicable. 
Deplorableness,  de-plo'rS.-bl-ngs,  s.    The  state 

iif  being  deplorable. 
Deplorably,  de-pl6'rS-ble,  ad.    Lamentably,  mis- 
erably. 
Deflorate,    de-pl6'rate,    a.    91.     Lamentable, 

hopeless. — See  To  Denigrate. 
Defloration,  de-pl6-ra'shun,  s.  530.    Tlie  act 

of  deploring. 

To  Deplore,  de-plore',  v.  a.  To  lament,  to  be- 
wail, to  bemoan. 

Deplorer,  de-pl6'rur,  s.    A  lamenter,  a  mourner. 

.Deplujiation,  dep-lu-ma'shun,  s.  527.  Pluck- 
ing off  the  feathers  ;  in  surgery,  a  .''welling  of  the  eye- 
lids, accompanied  with  the  fall  of  the  hairs- 

To  Deplume,  de-plume',  v.  a.  To  strip  off  its 
feathers. 

To  Depone,  de-p6ne',  v.  a.  To  lay  doim  as  a 
pledge  or  security  ;  to  risk  upon  the  success  of  an  ad- 
venture. 

Deponent,  de-po'n^nt,  s.  503.  One  that  deposes 
his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  in  grammar,  such 
verbs  as  have  no  active  voice  are  called  deponents. 

To  Depopulate,  de-p5p'u-late,  v.  a.  To  unpeo- 
ple, to  lay  waste. 

Depopulation,  de-pSp-u-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
unpeopling,  havock,  waste. 

Defopulator,  de-pop'u-la-t&r,  s.  521.  A  dis- 
peopler,  a  destroyer  of  mankind. 

To  Deport,  de-p6rt',  v.  a.   To  carry,  to  demean. 

Deport,  de-p6rt',  S.   Demeanour,  behaviour. 

Deportation,  dep-6r-ta'shiin,  s.  Transportation, 
exile  into  a  remote  part  of  the  dominion  j  exile  in 
general. 

Deportment,  de-p6rt'ment,  s.  512.  Conduct, 
management,  demeanour,  behaviour. 

To  Depose,  di^-poze',  v.  a.  To  lay  down  ;  to  de- 
grade from  a  throne  ;  to  take  away,  to  divest ;  to  give 
testimony,  to  attest. 

To  Depose,  de-p6ze',  v.  n.  To  bear  witness. 

Depositary,  de-p6z'e-t3,r-^,  s,  512.    One  with 

whom  any  thing  is  lodged  in  trust. 
To  Deposite,  de-pozlt,  v.    a.     To  lay  up,  to 
Iodide  in  any  place ;  to  lay  up  as  a  pledge  or  security  ; 
t')  lay  aside. 

Deposite,  de-pSzlt,  s.  154.  Any  thing  commit- 
ted to  the  trust  and  care  of  another ;  a  pledge,  a  pawn, 
the  state  of  a  thing  pawned  or  pledged. 

Deposition,  dep-p6-zish'5n,  s.  The  act  of  giving 
publick  testimony ;  the  act  of  degrading  a  prince  from 
sovereignty. 
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Depository,  d(^-p6z'e-tur-e,  s.  512.    The  place 

where  any  thing  is  lodged. 
Defrav.\tion,  d^p-ri-va'shftn,  s.  530.  The  act 

of  making  any  thing  bad ;  degeneracy,  depravity. 
To   Deprave,   de-prave',  ;;.    a.     To  violate,  to 

corrupt. 
Depravedness,    dd-pravd'nes,    S.       Corruption, 

taint,  vitiated  state. 
Depravement,   d^-prave'nnSnt,   s.     A  vitiated 

state. 
Depraver,  de-pra'v&r,  s.  A  corrupter. 
Depravity,  d^-prav'e-t^,  s.  511.  Corruption. 
To  Deprecate,  d^p'pre-kate,  v.  a.  91.    To  im. 

plore  mercy  of;  to  beg  off,-  to  pray  deliverance  from. 

Deprecation,  d^p-pre-ka'sh&n,  s.  Prayer  against 

evil. 


512. 


Deprecative,  d^p'pre-ka-tiv,  \ 

Deprecatory,  d^p'pr^-ka-tur-^,     5 

That  serves  to  deprecate. 
To  Depreciate,  de-pre'sh^-ate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

bring  a  thing  down  to  a  lower  price  ;  to  undervalue. 
To  Depredate,  dep'p re-date,  v.  a.  91.  To  rob, 

to  pillage  ;  to  spoil,  to  devour. 
Depredation,  dep-pre-da'shun,  s.     A  robbing, 

a  spoiling ;  voracity,  waste. 

Depredator,  dep'pre-da-tur,  s.  521.    A  robber, 

a  devourer. 
To  Deprehend,  dep-pr^-h^nd',  v.  a.     To  catch 

one,  to  take  unawares ;  to  discover,  to  find  out  a  thing. 

Little  used. 
Deprehensible,  d^p-pr^-h5n's<i-bl,  a.  That  may 

be  caught ;  that  may  be  understood. 
Deprehensibleness,  d5p-pre-h§n's^-bl-n§s,  s. 

Capableness  of  being  caught ;  intelligibleness. 
Deprehension,  dep-pre-h^n'shun,  s.    A  catch. 

ing  or  taking  unawares  ;  a  discovery. 
To  Depress,  dt^-pr§s',  v.  a.     To  press  or  thrust 

down  ;  to  let  fall,  to  let  down ;  to  humble,  to  deject, 

to  sink. 
Depression,  d^-pr^sh'&n,  s.   The  act  of  pressing 

down  ;  the  sinking  or  falling  in  of  a  surface ;  the  act 

of  humbling,  abasement. 
Depressor,  de-pres'sir,  s.  166.     He  that  keeps 

or  presses  down. 
Deprivation,   dep-pr^-va'sliun,  s.   530.     The 

act  of  depriving  or  taking  away  from  ;  in  law,  is  when 

a  clergyman,  as  a  bishop,  parson,  vicar,  or  prebend,  is 

deposed  from  his  preferment 
To  Deprive,  de-prlve',  v.  a.  To  bereave  one  of  a 

thing  ;  to  put  out  of  an  office. 
Depth,  dep^A,  s.      Deepness,  the  measure  of  any 

thing  from  the  surface  downwards  ;  deep  place,  not  a 

shoal ;  the  abyss,  a  gulf  of  infinite  profundity ;  the 

middle  or  height  of  a  season ;  abstruseuess,  obscurity. 

To  Depthen,  dep'<An,  v.  a.   103.    To  deepen. 
Defulsion,  d^-pul'shun,  s.  177.     A  beating  or 

thrusting  away. 
Depulsory,   d^-pul'sur-e,  a.  440.     Putting  or 

driving  away. 
To  Depurate,  dep'ii-rate,  v.  a.  91.    To  purify, 

to  cleanse. 
Depurate,  d§p'i-rate,  a.  505.      Cleansed,  freed 

from  dregs  ;  pure,  not  contaminated. 
Depuration,  dep-u-ra'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  sepa. 

rating  the  pure  from  the  impure  part  of  any  thing. 
To  Defure,  de-pfire',  v.  a.    To  free  from  impu. 

rities ;  to  purge. 
Deputation,  dep-i-ta'shfin,  s.     The  act  of  de 

puting,  or  sending  with  a  special  commission;  vice- 

gerency. 
To  Depute,  d^-pute',  v.  a.    To  send  with  a  spe. 

cial  commission,  to  empower  one  to  transact  instead 

of  another. 
Deputy,    d^p'i-t^,    S.      A  lieutenant,  a  viceroy  ; 

any  one  that  transacts  business  for  another. 

J{^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  even  by 
good  speakers.    There  is  a  proneness  in  the  p  to  slida 
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Into  its  nearest  relation  6,  which  makes  us  often  hear 

this  word  as  if  written  debbuty. 
To  Dequantitate,  d^-kw6n't^-tate,  v,  a.    To 

diminish  the  quantity  of. 
To  Deracinate,  d^-ris'sd-nate,  v.  a.  To  pluck 

or  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
roDERAIGN,)^^     .       , 

To  Derain,    5  ' 

To  prove,  to  justify. 

To  Derange,  de-ranje',  v.  a.  To  disorder,  to 
disarrange. 

DeraY,  d^-ra',  s.    Tumult,  disorder,  noise. 

Derelict,  ddr'<^-likt,  S.  Any  thing  which  is  relin- 
quished by  the  owner. 

Dereliction,  d^r-i-Uk'shin,  s.  An  utter  for- 
saking or  leuving. 

To  Deride,  d^-rlde',  v.  a.  To  laugh  at,  to  mock, 
to  turn  to  ridicule. 

Derlder,  d^rl'd&r,  s.  98.      A  mocker,  a  scoffer. 

Derision,  d^-rlzh'Sm,  S.  The  act  of  deriding  or 
laughing  at ;  contempt,  scorn,  a  laughing  stock. 

Derisive,  d^-ri'slv,  a.  428.    Mocking,  scoffing. 

Derisory,  d^-ri'sftr-d,  a.  429.  512.  Mocking, 
ridicnling. 

Derivable,  d^-ri'v5-bl,  a.  Attailaable  by  right 
of  descent  or  derivation. 

Derivation,  d^r-d-va'sh&n,  s.  530.  The  tracing 
of  a  word  from  its  original ;  the  tracing  of  any  thing 
from  its  source ;  in  medicine,  the  drawing  of  a  liumour 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another 

Derivative,  d^riv'i-tlv,  a.  Derived  or  taken 
from  another. 

Derivative,  d^-rlv'i-tlv,  s.  157.  The  thing  or 
word  derived  or  taken  from  another. 

Derivatively,  d^-rlv'4-tiv-l^,  ad.  In  a  deriva- 
tive manner. 

To  Derive,  d^-rlve',  v.  a.  To  turn  the  course  of 
any  thing ;  to  deduce  from  its  original ;  to  communi- 
cate to  another,  as  from  the  origin  and  source;  in 
grammar,  to  trace  a  word  from  its  origin. 

To  Derive,  d^-rlve',  v.  n.    To  come  from,  to  owe 

its  origin  to  :  to  descend  from. 

DeRIVER,  de-rlve'&r,  s.  One  that  draws  or  fetches 
from  the  originaL 

Dernier,  dern-yare',  a.     Last 

To  Derogate,  d^r'o-gate,  v.  a.  To  lesson  the 
worth  of  any  person  or  thing,  to  disparage. 

To  Derogate,  d^r'o-gate,  v.  n.    To  retract 

Derogate,  d&''o-gate,  a.  91.    Lessened  in  value. 

Derogation,  d^r-A_ga'sh&n,  s.  530.  A  dispa- 
raging, lessening  or  taking  away  the  worth  of  any  per- 
son or  thing. 

Derogative,  dd-r5g';\-tiv,  a.  Derogating,  les- 
sening the  value. 

Derogatorily,  d^-r&g'ILtfir-^-l^,  ad.  in  a  de- 
tracting manner. 

Derogatoriness,  d^-r&g'A-t&r-^-n^s,  s.  The 
act  of  derogating. 

Derogatory,  d(i-r5g'5-t&r-^,  a.  512.  That  les- 
sens the  value  of. 

Dervis,  d^r'vis,  s.      A  Turkish  priest. 

Descant,  dfeliant,  s;  492.     A  song  or  tune ;  a 

discourse,  a  disputation,  a  disquisition  branched  out 
into  several  divisions  or  heads. 

To  Descant,  d^s-kSnt',  i'.  n.  To  harangue,  to 
discourse  at  large. 

To  Descend,  d(^-send',  v.  n.  To  come  from  a 
higher  place  to  a  lower  ;  to  come  down  ;  to  come  sud- 
denly, to  fall  upon  as  an  enemy ;  to  make  an  invasion ; 
to  proceed  from  an  original ;  to  fall  in  order  of  inhe- 
ritance  to  a  successor  ;  to  extend  a  discourse  from  a 
general  to  particular  considerations. 

To  Descend,  de-send',  v.  a.  To  walk  downward 
upon  any  place.  j 

Descendant,  d^-s&i'dJnt,  s.  The  jffspring  of  an  ! 
ancestor. 

DkscENDENT,  d^-saii'dent,  S.      FaUing,  sinking, 
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coming  down ;  proceeding  from  another  as  an  original 
or  ancestor. 
Descendible,  d^-sSn'd^-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

descended  ;  transmissible  by  inheritance. 

Descension,  de-sen'shun,  s.  The  act  of  falling 
or  sinking,  descent ;  a  declension,  a  degradation. 

Descent,  dd-sent',  s.  The  act  of  passing  from  a 
higher  place ;  progress  downwards  ;  invasion,  hostile 
entrance  into  a  knigdom;  transmission  of  any  thing 
by  succession  and  inheritance ;  tlie  state  of  proceeding 
from  an  original  or  progenitor ;  birth,  extraction,  pro- 
cess of  lineage,  ofispriug,  inheritors ;  a  single  step  in 
the  scale  of  genealogy  j  a  rank  in  the  scale  or  order  of 
being. 

To  Describe,  d<i-skrlbe',  v.  a.  To  mark  out  any 
thing  by  the  mention  of  its  properties ;  to  delineate, 
to  mark  out,  as  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  describes 
a  circle  ;  to  distribute  into  proper  heads  or  divisions; 
to  detine  in  a  lax  manner. . 

Describer,  d^-skri'b&r,  s.    He  that  describes. 

Descrier,  de-skrl'&r,  s.  98.  -A  discoverer,  a 
detecter. 

Description,  d^-skrlp'sh&n,    s.     The  act  of  de- 

scribing  or  marking  out  any  person  or  thing  by  pen-ep. 

tible  properties ;  the  sentence  or  passage  in  which  any 

thing  is  described ;  a  lax  definition  ;  the  qualities  ex- 
pressed in  a  description. 
Descriptive,  d^-skrip'tlv,  a.  157.     Describing. 
To  Descry,  de-skrl',  v.  a.     To  spy  out,  to  ex. 

amine  at  a  distance  ;  to  discover,  to  perceive  by  the 

eye,  to  see  any  thing  distant  or  absent 
Descry,  d^-skri',  S.     Discovery,  thing  discovered. 

Not  in  use. 
To  Desecrate,  d&'se-krate,  v.  a.    To  divert 

from  the  purpose  to  which  any  tiling  is  consecrated. 
Desecration,  d^s-se-kra'shun,  s.   The  abolitioa 

of  consecration. 
Desert,  dez'ert,    s.     Wilderness,  waste  country, 

uninliabitcd  place. 
Desert,  dez'ert,  a.  Wide,  waste,  solitary. 
To  Desert,  de-z§rt/,    v.  a.     To  forsake  ;  to  fall 

away  from,  to  quit  meanly  or  treacherously ;  to  leave, 

to  abandon;  to  quit  the  array,  or  regiment,  in  which 

one  is  enlisted. 
Desert,    de-z^rt',    s.      Qualities  or  conduct  con. 

sidered  with  respect  to  rewards  or  punishments,  degree 

of  merit  or  demerit;   excellence,  right  to  reward, 

virtue. 
Deserter,  de-z^rt&r,  s.  98.  He  that  has  forsaken 

his  cause  or  his  post ;  he  that  leaves  the  army  in  which 

he  is  enlisted ;  he  that  forsakes  another. 
Desertion,  de-z^i-'shun,  s.    The  act  of  forsaking 

or  abandoning  a  cause  or  post. 
DeSERTLESS,  d^-zCrt'l^s,  a.      Without  merit 
To  Deserve,  de-z^rv',   v.  a.     To  be  worthy  of 

either  good  or  ill ;  to  be  worthy  of  reward. 

Deservedly,  d^-zSr'v^d-le,  ad.  364.    Worthily, 

according  to  desert 
Deserver,  d^-z6r'v&r,  s.  98.  A  man  who  merits 

rewards. 
Desiccants,  d^-slklfSnts,  s.      Applications  that 

dry  up  the  flow  of  sores,  driers. 

To    Desiccate,    d^-slk'kate,    v.    a.  503      To 

dry  up. 

Desiccation,  d^s-lk-ka'sMn,    s.      The  act  of 

making  dry. 

Desiccative,  di-slk'kJ-tiv,  a.  That  which  hss 
the  power  of  drying. 

To  Desiderate,  d^sid%-ate,  t;.  a.  To  want, 
to  miss.     Not  in  use. 

Desideratum,  de-sld-e-ra't&m,  s.    Some  desira- 
ble thing  whicli  is  wanted. 
Kj-  This  Latin  word  is  now  so  much  in  use  as  to  require 

a  place  in  an   English  Dictionary ;  and  it  were  to  bo 

wished  it  were  so  far  anglicised  as  to  form  its  plural  by», 

and  not  preserve  its  Latin  plural  Desiderata,  as  we  al. 

most  always  hear  it 

Desidiose,  de-sid-je-ose',  a.  376.  idle,  lazy, 
heavy. — See  Appendix: 
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To  Design,  de-slne',  t;.  a.  447.    To  purpose  ;  to 
form  <ir  order  with  a  particular  purpose  j  to  devote  in- 
tentionally ;  to  plan,  t(j  project ;  to  mark  out. 
30-  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  by  preserving 
the  s,  in  this  word  and  its  compounds,  pure.     I  am  sup- 
ported in  this  by  Dr  Keiurick,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry, 
and  have  always  looked  upon  To  Dezign  as  vulgar. — See 
Principles,  147. 

DesiG.V,  di^-slne',  s.      An  intention,  a  purpose  j   a 
scheme,  a  plan  of  action ;  a  scheme  formed  to  the  de- 
triment of  another ;  tlie  idea  which  an  artist  endea- 
vours to  execute  or  express. 
Designable,    de-sine'i-bl,    a.      Distinguishable, 

capable  to  be  particularly  marked  out 
Designation,    des-sig-na'shun,  s.     The  act  of 
pointing  or  marking  out;  appointment,   directions; 
import,  intention. 

To  Designate,  deslg-nate,  v.  a.  503.    To  point 

out  or  mark  by  some  particular  token. 

Designedly,  de-si'ned-l<^,  ad.  364.  Purposely, 
intentionally. 

Designer,  de-sl'nur,  s.  98.  A  plotter,  a  con- 
triver ;  one  that  forms  the  idea  of  any  thing  in  paint- 
ing or  sculpture. 

Designing,  d^-si'nlng,  part.  a.  Insidious, 
treacherous,  deceitful. 

Designless,  de-sine'l&,  a.  Unknowing,  inad- 
vertent 

DesignlesslY,  de-sineles-l^,  ad.  Without  in- 
tention, ignorantly,  inadvertently. 

Designment,  dd-sine'ment,  s.  A  plot,  a  malici- 
ous  intention  ;  the  idea,  or  sketch  of  a  work. 

Desirable,  de-zi'ra-bl,  a.  Pleasing,  delightful ; 
that  is  to  be  wished  with  earnestness. 

Desire,  de-zire',  S.  Wish,  eagerness  to  obtain  or 
enjoy. 

To  Desire,  d^-zlre',  v.  a.     To  wish,  to  long  for  ; 

to  express  wishes,  to  long  ;  to  ask,  to  entreat. 
Desirer,    de-zi'rur,    s.    98.      One  that  is  eager 

after  any  thing. 
Desirous,    de-zi'rus,   a.   314.      Full  of  desire, 

eager,  longing  after. 
Desirousness,    de-zi'rus-n5s,    s.      Fulness    of 

desire. 
Desirously,    de-zl'ius-le,    ad.      Eagerly,  with 

desire. 
To  Desist,  d^-s!st',  v.  n.  417.     To  cease  from 

any  thing,  to  stop. 

3Q-I  have  preser^-ed  the  s  pure  in  this  word,  contrary 
to  Mr  Sheridan,  who  spells  it  dezist.  Dr  Kenrick  and 
Mr  Perry  are  of  my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  see  any 
reason,  either  from  custom  or  analogy,  to  alter  it,  -W7. 
DesiSTANCE,  d(i-sls'tanse,  S.  The  act  of  desist- 
ing, cessation. 
DesiSTIVE,  d^-sis'tlv,    a.  157.      Ending,  conclud- 

Desk,  desk,  s.  An  inclining  table  for  the  use  of 
writers  or  readers. 

Desolate,  des's6-late,  a.  91.  Without  in- 
habitants, uninhabited  ;  deprived  of  inhabitants,  laid 
waste  ;  solitary,  without  society. 

To  Desolate,  des'so-late,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
inhabitants. 

Desolately,  d^s'sd-late-M,  ad.  In  a  desolate 
manner. 

Desolation,  des-s6-la'sh6n,  s.     Destruction  of 

inhabitants;  gloominess,  melancholy ;  a  place  wasted 

and  forsaken. 
Despair,  de-spare',  s.  Hopelessness,despondence  ; 

that  which  causes  despair,  that  of  wliich  there  is  no 

hope ;  in  theology,  loss  of  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 

God. 
To  Despair,  de,spare',  v.  n.  To  be  without  hope, 

to  despond. 
Dkspairer,  de-spare'iir,  s.    One  without  hope. 
Despairingly,  de-spa'rlng-le,  ad.     In  a  manner 

betoliening  hopelessness. 
To  Despatch,  de-spitsh',  v.    a.      To  send  away 

iuu-tily  ;  to  seiid  out  of  the  world,  to  put  to  death  j  to 
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perform  a  business  quickly ;  to  conclude  an.  affair  with 
another. 

i)(5- There  is  a  general  rule  in  pronunciation,  viz.  when 
a  vowel  ends  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent, 
tliat  vowel  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen,  and  is  often,  par. 
ticularly  in  solemn  speaking,  pronounced  as  open  as  if 
the  accent  were  on  it. — Spe  To  Collect,  514.  This  general 
tendency  inclines  us  to  divide  words  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  the  vowel  end  the  unaccented  syllable  :  and  if 
the  two  succeeding  consonants  are  cotnbinable,  to  carry 
them  both  to  that  syllable  wliich  has  the  accent.  When 
the  e  is  thus  left  to  finish  the  syllable  before  the  accent 
in  despair,  despatch.  See.  it  inclines  to  its  open  slender 
sound,  which,  being  rapidly  pronounced,  falls  into  the 
short  i,  which  is  exactly  its  short  sound,  105.  107  :  for 
when  the  e  is  short  by  being  closed  with  a  consonant, 
like  other  vowels,  it  goes  intt>  a  difterent  douud  from  the 
long  one,  514.  Thus  the  word  despatch,  till  Dr  Johnson 
corrected  it,  was  always  written  with  an  i  ;  and  now  it 
is  corrected,  we  do  not  find  the  least  dilierence  in  the 
pronunciation. 

Despatch,  de-spatsll',  S.      Hasty  execution  ;   ex- 
press, hasty  messenger  or  message. 
Despatcheul,  d(^-spitsh'ful,  a.  Bent  on  Iiaste. 
Desperate,  d6s'p^-rate,  a.  94.     without  hope  ; 

without  care  of  safety,  rash  ;  irretrievable  ;  mad,  hot- 
brained,  furious. 

Desperately,   des'pe-rate-le,   adi      Furiously, 

madly  ;  in  a  great  degree  :  this  sense  is  ludicrous. 
Desperateness,  des'p^-rAte-nes,  s.     Madness, 

fury,  precipitance. 
Desperation,  d&-pe-ra'sh&n,  s.  Hopelessness, 

despair. 
Despicable,    des'p4-M-bl,    a.      Contemptible, 

mean,  worthless. 
Despicableness,  des'pi-kl-bl-nls,  s.   Meanness, 

vileness. 
Despicably,  des'pe-ka-ble,  ad.  Meanly,  sordidly. 
DespiSABLE,   d<^-spl'za-bl,   a.      Contemptible,  re- 
garded with  contempt 
2b  Despise,  d^-spize',  v.  a.  To  scorn,  to  contemn. 
Despiseb,  d4-spi'zur,  s.    Contemner,  scorner. 
Despite,  d^-splte',  s.  Malice,  anger,  defiance ;  act 

of  malice. 
Despiteful,  de-spiteTol,  a.     Malicious,  full  of 

spleen. 
Despitefully,  dd-spite'ful-1^,  ad.  Maliciously. 

malignantly. 
Despitefulness,   d^-spite'ful-nSs,  s.      Malice, 

hate,  malignity. 
To  Despoil,  di^-sp6lF,  v.  a.  To  rob,  to  deprive. 
Despoliation,  d^s-po-li^-a'shun,  s.  530.     The 

act  of  despoiling  or  stripping. 
To  Despond,  d^-sp6nd',  v.  n.  To  despair,  to  lose 

hope  ;  in  theology,  to  lose  hope  of  the  Divine  mercy. 
Despondency,    d^-spSii'dSn-s^,    s.       Despair, 

hopelessness. 

Despondent,  de-sp6n'dent,  a.  Despairing,  hope- 
less. 

To  Desponsate,  de-sp5n'sate,  v.  a.  To  betroth, 

to  affiance. 
Desponsation,  d^s-p5n-sa'sh&n,  s.  530.    The 

betrothing  persons  to  each  other. 
Despot,  des'pot,  s.    An  absolute  prince. 
Despotical,  d(^-sp6t'e-kSl,  ) 
Despotick,  de-spStlk,  3  "" 

Absolute  in  power,  unlimited  in  authority. 
Despoticalness,  dd-sp6t'e-kal-nes,  s.    Absolute 

authority. 
Despotism,  des'po-tlzm,  s.   Absolute  power. 
Dessert,  dez-zert',  S.      The  last  course  of  an  en- 
tertainment 
To  Destinate,  dos'te-nate,  v.  a.    To  design  for 

any  particular  end. 
Destination,  de.s-te-iia'sh&ii,  s.  Tlie  purpose  ft-r 

which  any  thing  is  appointed. 

To  Destine,  dos'tin,  v.  a.  140.     To  doum,  to 
appoint  unalterably  to  any  state  ;  to  apitoiiit  to  any 
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use  or  purpose  ;  to  derote,  to  doom  t^.  punishment  or 
misery;  to  fix  unalterably. 

Destiny,  d<5s'te-lld,  S.  Tlie  power  that  spins  the 
life,  and  determines  the  fate ;  fate,  invincible  neces- 
sity, doom,  condition  in  future  time. 

Destitute,  d^s't^-tilte,  a.  Forsaken,  abandoned  j 
ill  want  of.  jk 

Destitution,  dls-t^-tu'sn&n,  s.  Want,  the 
state  in  which  something  is  wanted. 

To  Destroy,  d(^-str6e',  v.  a.  To  overturn  a  city, 
to  raze  a  building,  to  lay  waste,  to  malie  desolate ;  to 
kill ;  to  put  an  end  to,  to  bring  to  nought. 

DestKOYER,  d(i-Stro^Cir,  s.  98.  The  person  that 
destroys. 

Destructible,    dd-str&k'td-bl,    a.      Liable  to 

destruction. 

Destruction,  de-str&k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
destroying,  waste,  murder,  massacre;  the  state  of 
being  destroyed ;  in  theology,  eternal  death. 

Destructive,  d^-str&k'tlv,  a.  That  destroys, 
wasteful,  causing  ruin  and  devastation. 

Destructively,  d^-str&k'tlv-l^,  ad.  Ruin- 
ously, mischievously. 

Destructiveness,  di^-str&k'tlv-n^s,  s.  The 
quality  of  destroying  or  ruining. 

Destructor,  de-str&k't&r,  s.  166.     Destroyer, 

consumer. 
Desudation,  d^s-ii-da'sh&n,   s.      A  profuse  and 

inordinate  sweating. 
Desuetude,  d^s'sw^-tude,    s.    334.     Cessation 

from  being  accustomed. 

Desultory,    d^s'ul-t&r-d,  512. 
Desultoreous,  d&-M-t(yr^ 

ing  from  thing  to  thing,  unsettled,  immethodical. — See 
SubsuUoiy. 

To  DeSUME,  d^-sume',  v.  a.  To  take  from  any 
thing. 

To  Detach,  de-tJtsh',  v.  a.  To  separate,  to  dis- 
engage ;  to  send  out  part  of  a  greater  body  of  men  on 
an  expedition. 

Detachment,  de-tStsh'm^nt,  s.  A  body  of 
troops  sent  out  from  the  main  army. 

To  Detail,  d^-tale',  v.  a.  To  relate  particularly, 
to  particularize. 

Detail,  de-tale',  s.  A  minute  and  particular 
account 

To  Detain,  d^-tane',  v.  a.  To  keep  that  which 
belongs  to  another ;  to  withhold,  to  keep  back ;  to  re- 
strain from  departure ;  to  hold  in  custody. 

Detainder,  de-tane'd&r,  s.  98.  The  namff  of 
a  writ  for  holding  one  in  custody. 

Detainer,  d^-ta'n&r,  s.  He  that  holds  back  any 
one's  right,  he  that  detains. 

Th  Detect,  d^-tekt',  v.  a.  To  discover,  to  find 
out  any  crime  or  artifice. 

Detector,  d^-tek't&r,  s.  A  discoverer,  one  that 
finds  out  what  another  desires  to  hide. 

Detection,  d(^-tek'sh&n,  s.  Discovery  of  guilt 
or  fraud ;  discovery  of  any  thing  hidden. 

Detention,  d^-ten'shfin,  s.  The  act  of  keeping 
what  belongs  to  another ;  confinement,  restraint 

To  Deter,  d^-t^r',  v.  a.  To  discourage  from  any 
thing. 

Determent,  d^-tSr'ni^nt,  S.  Cause  of  discourage- 
ment 

To  Deterge,  d^-t^rje',   v.  a.      To  cleanse  a  sore. 

DETERGENT;  d^-t^r'j(5nt,  a.     That  cleanses. 

Deterioration,  d^-ti^-r^-6-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  making  any  thing  worse. 

Determinable,  dd-t^iyin^-ni-bl,  a.     That  may 

be  certainly  decided. 

Determinate,  de-t^r'md-nate,  a.  91.  Limited; 
established;  conclusive;  fixed,  resolute. 

Determinately,  d^-t^r'm^-nate-1^,  ad.  Re- 
soluteiy,  with  fixed  resolve. 

Determination,  d^-t^r-m^-na'sh6n,  s.  Abso- 
lute direction  to  a  certain  end;  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion ;  judicial  decision. 
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Determinative,  d^-tei''m^-ni-tiv,  a.  That 
uncontrollably  directs  to  a  certain  end;  that  makes  u 
limitation. 

Determinator,  dd-t^r-m^-na't&r,  s.  521.  One 
who  determines. 

To  Determine,  d^-t^r'mln,  v.  a.  140.  To  fix, 
to  settle  ;  to.fix  ultimately  ;  to  adjust,  to  limit ;  to  in- 
fluence the  choice  ;  to  resolve ;  to  decide ;  to  put  an 
end  to,  to  destroy. 

To  Determine,  d^-t^r'mltl,  v.  n.  To  conclude, 
to  end ;  to  come  to  a  decision ;  to  resolve  concerning 
any  thing. 

Deterration,  de-ter-ra'sh&n,  s.  Discovery  of 
any  thing  by  removal  of  the  earth. 

Detersion,  de-t^r'shun,  s.  The  act  of  cleansing 
a  sore. 

Detersive,  d^-tdr'siv,  a.  158.  Having  the  power 
to  cleanse. 

Detersive,  d^-t^r'siv,  s.  428.    An  application 

that  has  the  power  of  cleansing  wounds. 
To  Detest,  d^-t^st',  v.  a.  To  hate,  to  abhor. 
Detestable,  dii-tes'ti-bl,  a.  Hateful,  abhorred. 
Detestably,  de-tes'ta-ble,  ad.  Hatefully,  abom. 

inably. 
Detestation,  d^t-^s-ta'shun,  s.  530.    Hatred, 

abhorrence,  abomination. 
Detester,  de-tes't^,  s.  98.   One  that  hates. 
To  Dethrone,  d^-</ir6ne',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  re- 
gality, to  throw  do^vn  from  tlie  throne. 
Detinue,  de-tln'u,  s.  503.  A  writ  that  lies  against 

him,  who,  having  goods  or  chattels  delivered  liim  to 

keep,  refuses  to  deliver  them  again. 
DETONATlON,det-6-na'shun,  s.  A  noise  somewhat 

more  forcible  than  the  ordinary  crackling  of  salts  in 

calcination,  as  in  the  going  oft"  of  the  pulvis  or  aurum 

fulminans,  or  the  like. 
To  DeTONIZE,  det'to-nlze,  v.  a.    To  calcine  with 

detonation. 
7  o  DetORT,  de-tort',   v.  a.     To  wrest  from  the 

original  import 
To  Detract,  de-trikt',  v.  a.  To  derogate,  to  take 

away  by  envy  and  calumny. 
Detracter,  de-tr^k't&r,  s.    One  that  takes  away 

another's  reputation. 
Detraction,  de-trak'shun,  s.    The  act  of  taking 

oif  from  any  thing;  scandal. 
Detractory,  de-trak'tur-^,  a.  557.  Defamatory 

by  denial  of  desert,  derogatory. 
Detractress,    de-tr&k'tres,    s.     A   censorious 

woman. 
Detriment,  d^t'tre-ment,  s.    Loss,  damage,  mis- 

chief. 
Detrimental,  det-tr^-mSn'tal,  a.    Mischievous, 

harmful,  causing  loss. 
To  Detrude,  de-tr65d',  v.  a.  To  thrust  down,  to 

force  into  a  lower  place. 
Detrition,  d^-tiish'iin,  s.  507.  The  act  of  wear- 
ing away. 
To  Detruncate,  dd-trftngldite,  v.  a.    To  lop, 

to  cut,  to  shorten. 
Detruncation,  d^-tr6ng-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  or 

lopp'ng. 
Detrusion,  d^-trod'zhfin,  s.    The  act  of  thrust- 
ing down. 
7b  Devast,  de-V&st',  v.  a.    To  waste  or  destroy, 
to  plunder. 

"  The  country,  though  deluged  and  dmulaUd,  was  not  utterly 
put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration.*'— fTann^ift  Mart's  StriC' 
lures  on  Ftn*ale  Education,  Vol.  I.  page  58. 

To  Devastate,  de-v^s'tate,  v,  a.  To  lay  waste, 
to  plunder. 

Devastation,  d^v-Js-ta'shun,  s.  Waste,  havock. 

Deuce,  dfise,  s.   Two. 

To  Develop,  de-vS'up,  v.  a.  To  disengage  from 
something  that  infolds. 

Devergence,  de-ver'jonse,  s.  Declivity,  decli- 
nation. 
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To  Devest,  d^-vest',  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  deprive  of 
clothes  ;  to  take  away  any  thing  good ;  to  free  from 
any  thing  bad. 

Devex,  d^-veks',  a.    Bending  down,  declivous. 

DevexitY,  dd-vSk's^-t^,  s.  Incurvation  down- 
wards. 

To  Deviate,  d^'v^-ate,  v.  n.  5id.  To  wander 
from  the  right  or  common  way  ;  to  go  astray,  to  err,  to 
sin. 

Deviation,  d^-v^-a'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of  quitting 
the  right  way,  errour ;  variation  from  established 
rule;  offence,  obliquity  of  conduct. 

Device,  de-vice',  S.  A  contrivance,  a  stratagem ;  a 
design,  a  scheme  formed  ;  the  emblem  on  a  shield  ;  in. 
vention,  genius. 

Devil,  dev'vl,  s.  159.  405.  A  fallen  angel,  the 
tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 

Devilish,  d^v'vl-lsh,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  the  devil ;  an  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt 

Devilishly,  dSv'vl-ish-l<5,  ad.  In  a  manner  suit- 
ing the  devil. 

Devious,  de'v^-&s,  a.  542.  Out  of  the  common 
track ;  wandering,  roving,  rambling ;  erring,  going 
iistray  from  rectitude. 

To  Devise,  de-vlze',  r.  a.  347.  To  contrive,  to 
invent ;  to  grant  by  will. 

To  Devise,  di^-vlze',  v.  n.  To  consider,  to  con- 
trive. 

Devise,  de-vlze',  s.  The  act  of  giving  or  bequeath- 
ing by  will. 

Devise,  de-vise',  s.  347.  Contrivance.  Properly 
Device. 

Deviser,  d^-vi'zur,  s.    A  contriver,  an  inventor. 

Devitable,  div'e-ta-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be  avoided. 

Devitation,  d§v-^-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  escap- 
ing. 

Devoid,  d^-v6ld',  a.  Empty,  vacant ;  without  any 
thing,  whether  good  or  evil 

Devoir,  d^-v\v6r',  s.  Service  ;  act  of  civility  or 
obsequiousness. 

To  Devolve,  d^-v61v',  «;.  a.  To  roll  down ;  to 
move  from  one  hand  to  another. 

To  Devolve,  d(i-v61v',  v.  n.  To  fall  in  buccession 
into  new  hands. 

Devolution,  d^v-o-lu'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  rolling 

down  ;  removal  from  hand  to  hand. 

To  Devote,  de-v6te',  v.  a.  To  dedicate,  to  con- 
secrate ;  to  addict,  to  give  up  to  ill ;  to  curse ;  to  exe- 
crate. 

Devotedness,  de-vo't^d-nSs,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing devoted  or  dedicated. 

Devotee,  d^v-vA-te^,  S.  One  erroneously  or  su. 
perstitiously  religious,  a  bigot. 

Devotion,  d(i-v6'shun,  s.  Piety,  acts  of  religion, 
an  act  of  external  worship  ;  prayer,  expression  of  de. 
votiou  ;  the  state  of  the  mind  under  a  strong  sense  of 
dependence  upon  God  ;  an  act  of  reverence,  respect, 
or  ceremony ;  strong  affection,  ardent  love  ;  disposal, 
power. 

Devotional,  d^-vo'sh&n-al,  a.  Pertaining  to  de- 
votirin. 

Devotionalist,  dt^-vo'sh&n-al-ist,  S.  A  man 
zealous  without  knowledge. 

To  Devour,  d^-vour',  v.  a.  To  eat  up  ravenously ; 
to  destroy  or  consume  with  rapidity  and  violence  ;  to 
swallow  up,  to  annihilate. 

Devourer,  de-vou'r&r,  s.  98.  A  consumer,  he 
that  devours. 

Devout,  d^-vout',  a.  Pious,  religious,  devoted  to 
holy  duties  ;  filled  with  pious  thoughts  ;  expressive  of 
devotion  or  piety. 

Devoutly,  de-vo&tid,  ad.  Piously,  with  ardent 
devotion,  religiously. 

Deuse,  ddse,  s.   The  Devil. 

Deiherogamy,  dJi-t^r-6g'5m-t>,  s.  518.  A  se- 
cond marriage. 
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Deuteronomy,  du-ter-5n'o-ni^,  s.  518.  The 
second  book  of  the  Law,  being  the  fifth  book  of  Moses; 

Deuteroscopy,  du-t^r-6s'k6-p^,  s.  The  second 
intention,  a  meaning  beyond  the  literal  sense. 

Dew,  dfi,  S.   The  moisture  upon  the  ground. 

To  Dew,  dfl,  v.  a.   To  wet  as  with  dew,  to  moisten. 

Dewberry,  du'ber-re,  s.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of 
bramble. 

Dewbesprent,  di-be-spr^nt',  part  Sprinkled 
with  dew. 

Dewdrop,  dii'drop,  S.  A  drop  of  dew  which 
sparkles  at  sun-ris& 

Dewlap,  diilap,  S.  The  flesh  that  hangs  down 
from  the  throat  of  oxen. 

Dewlapt,  dil'lapt,  a.      Furnished  with  dewlaps 

DewworM,  di'w&rm,  s.    A  worm  found  in  dew. 

Dewy,  du'e,  a.  Resembling  dew,  partaking  of 
dew ;  moist  with  dew. 

Dexter,  d^ks't^r,  a.  The  right,  not  the  left 

Dexterity,  d^ks-t^r'^-t^,  s.  Readiness  of  limbs, 
activity,  readiness  to  obtain  skill ;  readiness  of  contri- 
vance. 

Dexterous,  d^ks't^r-us,  a.  Expert  at  any  man. 
urI  employment,  active,  ready ;  expert  in  manage- 
ment, subtle,  full  of  expedients. 

Dexterously,  d^s't^r-iis-1^,  ad.  Expertly, 
skilfully,  artfully. 

DextraL,  deks'trSil,  a.  The  right,  not  the  left 

Dextrality,  deks-trM'd-t^,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing on  the  right  side. 

DeY,  da,  s.  The  supreme  governor  in  some  of  the 
Barhary  States. 

Diabetes,  di-i-bi^tes,  s.  A  morbid  copiousness 
of  urine. 

Diabolical,  di-a-b51'e-kil,  ) 

DiABOLicK,  di-i-bol'ik,  509.  S  "' 
Devilish,  partaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  devil. 

DiACODlUM,  di-i-kc/de-um,  s.  The  synip  of 
poppies. 

DiacOUSTICS,  di-S-kou'stiks,  s.  The  doctrine  of 
sounds. 

Diadem,  di'i-d^m,  s.  a  tiara,  an  ensign  of  royaL 
ty  bound  about  the  head  of  eastern  monarchs;  the 
mark  of  royalty  worn  on  the  head,  tlie  crown. 

Diademed,  di'S-d^md,  a.  359.  Adorned  with  a 
diadem. 

DiADROM,  di'i-drum,  S.  166.  The  time  in  which 
any  motion  is  performed. 

Dl.a;RESlS,  dl-er'(^-sls,  s.  124.     The  sepsiration  or 
disjunction  of  syllables. 
JXJ-  Mr  Sheridan  has  given  the  long  sound  of  e  to  the 

second  syllable  of  this  word,  contrary  to  the  general 

practice,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  general  rule  in 

pronunciation.  The  antepenultimate  accent,  unless  suc- 
ceeded by  a  diphthong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls 

upon,  531.   Nor  does  tlie  diphthong  in  this  word  prevent 

the  shortening  power  of  the  accent  any  more  than  in 

Ctrsarea,  124. 

DiAGNOSTICK,  dl-Sg-n5s'tlk,  S.  A  symptom  by 
which  a  disease  is  distinguished  from  others. 

Diagonal,  di-ag'o-nal,  a.  110.  Reaching  from 
one  angle  to  another. 

Diagonal,  dl-^'6-nal,  s.  A  line  drawn  from 
angle  to  angle. 

Diagonally,  di-5g'-6-nal-e,  ad.  In  a  diagonal 
direction. 

Diagram,  dl'i-gr^m,  s.  A  delineation  of  geome- 
trical figures,  a  mathematical  scheme. 

Dial,  di'iil,  S.  88.  a  plate  marked  with  lines, 
where  a  hand  or  shadow  shows  the  hour. 

Dial-plate,  dl'M-plate,  s.     That  on  which  hours 

or  lines  are  mjirkcd. 
Dialect,    di'a-lekt,    s.       The  subdivision  of  a 

language  ;  style,  manner  of  expression ;  language, 

speech. 
Dialectical,  di.J-l^k't^-kal,  a.    Logical,  argu. 

mental. 
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DiALECTICK,  di-U^k'tlk,  S.      Logick,  tlie  art  of 

reasoning. 
Dialling,  di'41-llng,  s.    The  art  of  making  dials ; 

the  knowledge  of  shadows. 
DlALLIST,  dl'il-list,  s.   A  constructor  of  dials. 
DiALOGIST,  di-illA-jist,  ».    116.      A  speaker  in  a 

dialogue  or  conference. 
Dialogue,  di'i-lbg,  s.  338.    A  conference,  a  con- 

versation  between  two  or  more. 
Dialysis,  di.ai'i-sis,  s.  116.  The  figure  in  rheto. 

rick  by  which  syllables  or  words  are  divided. 
Diameter,  dl-im't^-t&r,  5.  116.    The  line  which, 

passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  other  curvi- 

Unear  figure,  divides  it  into  equal  parts. 

Diametral,  dl-im'md-tr41,  a.  Describing  the 
diameter. 

Diametkally,  dl-im'm^-trM-^  ad.  According 
to  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diametrical,  di-i-m^t/tr^-kil,  a.  Describing  a 
diameter ;  observing  the  direction  of  a  diameter. 

Diajietrically,  di-J-m^t'tr^-Ml-e,  ad.  In  a 
diametrical  direction ;  directly. 

DiAJlOND,  di'i-m&nd,  S,  The  most  valuable  and 
hardest  of  all  the  gems. 

Diapason,  dl-S-pa'zin,  s.  A  term  in  musick  ;  an 
octave,  the  most  perfect  concord. 

Diaper,  di'i-p&r,  s.  98.  Linen  cloth  woven  in 
figures ;  a  napkin. 

To  Diaper,  dl'i-p&r,  v.  a.  To  variegate,  to  di- 
versify ;  to  draw  flowers  upon  clothes. 

Diaphaneity,  dl-^f^ne^t^,  s.  Transparency, 
pellucidness. 

DiAPHAWCK,  di-i-finlk,  a.  509.  Transparent, 
pellucid. 

Diaphanous,  di.4ff^n&s,  a.  518.  Transparent, 
clear. 

Diaphoresis,  di-if-6-r^sis,  s.  116.  A  bearing 
through  ;  the  expulsion  of  humours  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin. 

Diaphoretick,  dl-if-A_r5fik,  a.  Sudorifick,  pro- 
moting perspiration. 

Dlaphragm,  di'LfrJm,  s.  395.  The  midriff, 
which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  body  from  the 
lower ;  any  division  or  partition  which  divides  a  hol- 
low body. 

Diarrhoea,  di-5r-re'l,  s.  A  flux  of  the  belly. 

DiARRHOETiCK,  dl-ir-r^dk,  a.  Promoting  the 
flux  of  the  belly,  solutive,  purgative. 

Diary,  dl'J-re,  s.  An  account  of  every  day,  a 
joomal. 

Diastole,  dl-Js'to-l^,  s.  116.  A  figure  in  rheto- 
rick,  by  which  a  short  syllable  is  made  long ;  the  dila- 
tation of  the  heart. 

DiASTYLE,  dl'Js-tlle,  s.      An  intercolnmniation  of 
three  diameters, 
JC^  The  reason  that  this  word  is  pronounced  in  three 

8yuables,  and  Diastole  in  four,  is,  that  the  latter  is  per. 

feet  Greek  hxinoXii,  and  the  former  is  a  compound  of 

our  own,  formed  from  5i»  and  o^Xs; ,  a  pillar.  The  same 

reason  holds  good  for  pronouncing  Apocope,  as  divided 

into  A-poc-o-pe ;  and  Oiteocope  into  Os-te-o-cope.     And 

though  Johnson,  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay,  accent 

Diastt/le  on  the  second  syllable,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 

diffenng  from  them  by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 

See  Academy. 

DiATESSERON,  dl-i-t&'s^-F&n,  s.  An  interval  in 
musick. 

Dibble,  dil/bl,  s.  405.  A  small  spade. 

DiBSTONE,   dliystone,    s.      a    little    stone    which 

children  throw  at  another  stone. 
DlCACFTY,  d^-kis'sit^,  8.  124..     Pertness,  sauci- 

ness. 
Dice,  dise,  s.   The  plural  of  Die. — See  Hie. 
DiCE-BOX,  dise1)6ks,  s.       The  box  from  which 

the  dice  are  thrown. 
DiCER,  dl'sur,  s.  98.    A  player  at  dice,  a  gamester. 
To  Dictate,  dik'tate,  v.  a.  91.     To  deUver  to 

another  with  authority. 
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Dictate,  dlk'tate,  s.  91.  Rule  or  maxim  de- 
livered  with  authority.  ^ 

Dictation,  dik-ta'shan,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  dictating.  ^ 

Dictator,  dik-ta'tar,  s.  521.  A  magistrate  of 
Rome  made  in  times  of  exigence,  and  invested  with 
absolute  authority  ;  one  invested  with  absolute  autho- 
rity ;  one  whose  credit  or  authority  enables  him  to 
direct  the  conduct  or  opinion  of  others,  1G6. 

Dictatorial,  d!k-ti-t(y-rd-M,  s  Authoritative, 
confident,  dogmatical 

Dictatorship,  dik-ta'tur-ship,  s.     The  office  of 

a  dictator  ;  authority,  insolent  confidence. 
Dictature,  dik-ta'tshire,   s.     The   office  of  a 

dictator. 
Diction,  dlk'shan,  s.   style,  language,  expression. 
Dictionary,  dlk'sh&n-S-rc^,  s.     A  book  contain- 
ing the  words  of  any  language,  a  vocabulary,  a  word- 
book. 

IX^  A  few  years  ago  this  word  was  universally  pro- 
nounced  as  if  written  Dixnary,  and  a  person  would  have 
been  thought  a  pedant  if  he  had  pronounced  it  according 
to  its  orthography ;  but  such  has  been  the  taste  for  im- 
provement in  speaking,  that  now  a  person  would  risk 
the  imputation  of  vulgarity  should  he  pronounce  it 
otherwise  than  it  is  written. 

Did,  did.  The  pret  of  Do  j  the  sign  of  the  preter- 
im  perfect  tense. 

Didactical,  de-dik'te-kAl, } 
DiDACTicK,  d^dik'tik,  124.  i   **• 

Preceptive,  giving  precepts. 
DtDAPPER,  did'ip-puT,  s.      A  bird  that  dives  into 

the  water. 
DiDASCALICK,  did-Js-kAlIk,  a.  125.   509.    Pre- 
ceptive, didactick. 
DiDST,    didst.      The  second   person  of  the  preter 

tense  of  Do. — See  Did. 
To  Die,  di,  v.  a.      To  tinge,  to  colour. 
Die,  di,  s.      Colour,  tincture,  stain,  hue  acquired. 
To  Die,   dl,  v.  n.      To  lose  life,  to  expire,  to  pass 

into  another  state  of  existence ;  to  perish,  to  come  to 

nothing;  in  theology,  to  perish  everlastingly ;  to  Ian. 

guish  with  pleasure  or  tenderness ;  to  wither  as  a  ve- 
getable ;  to  grow  vapid,  as  liquor. 
Die,   di,   s.    Dice,    dise,  plur.     A  small  cube, 

marked  on  its  faces  with  numbers  from  one  to  six, 

which  gamesters  throw  in  play ;  hazard,  chance ;  any 

cubick  Dody. 
Die,  di,  s.     Dies,  dlze,  plur.      The  stamp  used 

in  coinage. 
DiER,  di'ir,  s.    98.     One  who  follows  the  trade  of 

dying. 
Diet,  di'^t,  S.      Food,  victuals  ;  food  regulated  by 

the  rules  of  medicine. 
To  Diet,  dl'^t,  v.  a.     To  give  food  to  ;  to  board, 

to  supply  with  diet 
To  Diet,  dl'^t,  v.  n.     To  eat  by  rules  of  physick, 

to  eat,  to  feed. 
Diet,  dl'^t,  S.      An  assembly  of  princes  or  estates, 
DiET-DRINK,  di'et  drink,  S.      Medicated  liquors. 
Dietary,  dl'^t-^-rd,  a.      Pertaining  to  the  rules 

of  diet 
Dieter,  di'^t-&r,  s,  98.  One  who  prescribes  rule* 

for  eating. 
Dietetical,   dl-^-t§t'd-kil,  } 
Dietetic  K,  di-^-tetlk,  ) 

Relating  to  diet,  belonging  to  the  medicinal  catitions 

about  the  use  of  food. 
To  Differ,  dlf'ffir,  v.  n.  98.     To  be  distinguished 

from,  to  have  properties  and  qualities  not  the  same 

with  those  of  another  ;  to  contend,  to  be  at  variance  ; 

to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Difference,   diPfiir-^nse,   s.     555.      state   of 

being  distinct  from  something ;  the  qualities  by  which 

one  differs  from  another ;    the  disproportion  between 

one  thing  and  another  ;  dispute,  debate,  quarrel ;  dis. 

tinction ;  point  in  question,  ground  of  controvenyj  a 

logical  distinction. 
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Different,   diPf&r-^nt,   a.    Distinct,    not    the 

same;  of  many  contrary  quaJities;  unlike,  dissimilar. 

Differently,  diff&i-.6nt-l^,  ad.  In  a  different 
manner. 

DiFFlCiL,  dif'fi-sU,  a.  DifBcnlt,  hard,  not  easy ; 
scrnpulous.    Not  in  use. 

Difficult,  dlf  ft-k&lt,  a.  Hard,  not  easy;  trouble- 
some, vexatious;  hard  to  please,  peevish. 

Difficultly,   dif'fe-k51t-l^,  ad.    Hardly,  with 

difficulty. 

Difficulty,  dlPfe-kol-t^,  s.  Hardness,  con- 
trariety to  easiness  ;  that  which  is  hard  to  accomplish,; 
distress,  opposition ;  perplexity  in  affairs ;  objectiun, 
cavil. 

To  DiFFIDE,  dlf-flde',  v.  n.  To  distrust,  to  ^m^  e 
no  confidence  in. 

Diffidence,  dlff^-dlnse,  s.  Distrust,  want  of 
confidence. 

Diffident,  diffi-d^nt,  a.  Not  confident,  not  cer. 

tain. 
To  DiFFiND,  dlf-find',  v.  a.  To  cleave  in  two. 
DiFFISSION,  dif-fish'&n,  s.  The  act  of  cleaving.  See 

Abscission. 
DiffLATION,  dlf-iia'shun,  s.    The  act  of  scattering 

with  a  blast  of  wind. 
DuFLUENCE,  dif'fli-^nse,    > 

DiFFLUENCY,  dlf  flil-^Il-S^,  5  *' 

The  quality  of  falling  away  on  all  sides. 
Diffluent,  dif'flfi-^nt,  a.  518.    Flowing  every 

way,  not  fi  <ed. 
DiFFORM,     dlfform,     a.      Contrary    to    uniform, 

having  parts  of  different  structure,  as,  a  difform  flower, 

one,  of  which  the  leaves  are  unlike  each  other. 
Difforjkty,  dif-fSr'm^-te,  *-.    Diversity  of  form, 

irregularity,  dissimilitude. 
To  Diffuse,  dlf-fuze',  v.  a.  To  pour  out  upon  a 

plane  ;  to  spread,  to  scatter. 
Diffuse,  dif'-fuse',  a.     Scattered,  widely  spread  ; 

copious,  not  concise. 

}0°This  adjective  is  distinguished  from  the  verb  in  the 
pronunciation  of  s,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nnun  use 
IS  from  the  verb  to  use,  and  abuse  from  to  abuse,  &c.  499. 
This  analogy  is  very  prevalent,  and  seenis  tlie  reason 
that  adjectives  ending  in  sive  have  the  s  pure,  428. 

Diffused,  dif-fiizd',  part.  a.  359.  Wild,  uncouth, 

irregular. 
DiFFUSEDLY,  dlf-ft'z^d-1^,  od.  364'.    Widely,  dis. 

persedly. 
DiFFUSEDNESs,  dlf-fu'z^d-nfe,  s.  365.  The  state 

of  being  diffused,  dispersion. 
Diffusely,  dif-fiise'le,  ad.  Widely,  extensively ; 

copiously. 
Diffusion,  dlf-fii'zhun,  s.     Dispersion,  the  state 

of  being  scattered  every  way;  copiousness,  exuberance 

of  style. 
Diffusive,  dif-fu'slv,  a.  428.    Having  the  quality 

of  scattering  any  thing  every  way  ;  scattered,  dis- 
persed ;  extended,  in  full  extension. 
Diffusively,    dif-ffi'siv-le,    ad.     Widely,    ex. 

tensively. 
Diffusiveness,  dlf-ffi'siv-nSs,  s.  Extension,  dis- 
persion ;  want  of  conciseness. 
To  Dig,  dig,  v.  a.  pret.  Dug,  or  Digged,  part. 

pass.  Dug  or  Digged.  To  pierce  with  a  spade  ; 

to  cultivate  the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a  spade  ;  to 

pierce  with  a  sharp  point. 
7o  Dig,  dig,  v.  n.   To  work  with  a  spade. 
Digest,   dl'jest,  S.  492.     The  pandect  of  the  civil 

law. 
To  Digest,  de-j^st',  v.  a.  124.     To  distribute 

into  various  classes  or  repositories,  to  range  methodi- 
cally ;  to  concoct  in  the  stomach ;  to  soften  by  heat, 
as  in  a  boiler,  a  chymical  term  ;  to  range  methodically 
in  the  mind ;  to  reduce  to  any  plan,  scheme,  or  me- 
thod ;  in  chirurgery,  to  dispose  a  wound  to  generate 
jjus  in  order  to  a  cure. 
To  Digest,  d^-j^st',  v.  n.  To  generate  matter  as 
a  wound. 
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Digester,  d^-j&'t&r,  s.  He  that  digests  or  con- 
cocts Ids  food ;  a  strong  vessel,  wherein  to  boil,  with  a 
very  strong  heat,  any  bony  substance,  so  as  to  reduce 
It  into  a  fluid  state ;  that  which  causes  or  strengthens 
the  concoctive  power. 

Digestible,  dd-j^s'td-bl,  a. 
digested. 

Digestion,  de-j5s'tshfiii,  s.  The  act  of  concoct- 
ing food ;  the  preparation  of  matter  by  a  chymical 
heat;  reduction  to  a  plan;  the  act  of  disposing  a 
wound  to  generate  matter. 

Digestive,  dd-jMlv,  a.  Having  the  powsr  to 
cause  digestion ;  capable  by  heat  to  soften  and  sub. 
due  ;  disposing,  methodising. 

Digestive,  d^-j^s'tiv,  s.  An  appUcation  which 
disposes  a  wound  to  generate  matter. 

Digger,  dig'g&r,  s.  98.  One  that  opens  Uie  ground 
with  a  spade. 

To  Dight,  dite,  v.  a.  393.  To  dress,  to  deck,  to 
adorn.     Not  in  use. 

Digit,  did'jit,  s.  The  measure  of  length  contain- 
ing three  fourths  of  an  inch ;  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  any  of  the  numbers 
expressed  by  single  figures. 

Digitated,  did'je-ta-ted,  a.  Branched  out  into 
divisions  like  fingers. 

Digladiation,  dl-gla-d^-a'sh6ri,  s.  125.  A 
combat  with  swords,  any  quarrel. 

Dignified,  dlg/n^-f  ide,  a.  282.  Invested  with 
some  dignity. 

Dignification,  dig-n^-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.  Exaltation. 

To  Dignify,  djg'n^-fl,  v.  a.  \83.  To  advance, 
to  prefer,  to  exalt;  to  honour,  to  adorn. 

Dignitary,  dlg'n^-tJ-r^,  s.  a  clergyman  advan- 
ced to  some  dignity,  to  some  rank  above  that  of  a  pa- 
rochial  priest. 

Dignity,  dig'n^-te,  s.  Rank  of  elevation  ;  grandeur 
of  mien ;  advancement,  preferment,  high  place  ; 
among  ecclesiasticks,  that  promotion  or  preferment  to 
which  any  jurisdiction  is  annexed. 

To  Digress,  d^-gr&',  v.  n.  124.  To  depart  from 
the  main  design ;  to  wander,  to  expatiate. 

Digression,  de-gr^sh'&n,  s.  A  passage  deviating 
from  the  main  tenour ;  deviation. 

Dijudication,  di-ju-d^ka'sh&n,  s.  125.  Judicial 

distinction. 
Dike,  dike,  s.      A  channel   to  receive  water ;  a 

mound  to  hinder  inundations. 
To  DiLACERATE,  de-14s's^-rate,  v.  a.   124,    To 

tear,  to  rend. 
DiLACERATioN,  de-las-s^-ra'shun,  s.  Tlie  act  of 

rending  in  two. 
To  DiLANiATE,  de-la'ne-ate,    t'.  a.    124.     To 

ruin,  to  throw  down. 
Dilapidation,  d^-lap-e-da'sh&n,  s.  124.     The 

incumbent's  suffering  any  edifices  of  his  ecclesiastical 

living  to  go  to  ruin  or  decay. 
Dilatability,  de-la-tl-bil'<^-t^,  s.   The  quality  of 

admitting  extension. 

Dilatable,  d^-la'ti-bl,  a.  405.     Capable  of  ex- 

tension. 
Dilatation,  dil_la-ta'sh6ii,  s.  530.     Tlie  act  of 

extending  into  greater  space  ;  the  state  of  being  ex 

tended. 

To  Dilate,  d^-late',  v.  a.  124.  To  extend,  t« 
spread  out ;  to  relate  at  large,  to  tell  diffusely  and  co- 
piously. 

To  Dilate,  d^-late',  v.  n.  To  widen,  to  grow 
wide  ;  to  speak  largely  and  copiously. 

Dilator,  d^.la'tur,  s.  166.  That  which  widens 
or  extends. 

DiLATORINESS,  dlllA-tfir-^-nfe,  s.  Slowness, 
sluggishness. 

Dilatory,   dll'i-t&r-^,   a.   512.     Tardy,  slow, 

sluggish. — See  Domesticis. 
Dilection,   d^-l^k'sb&n,    s.     1 24.     Tne  act  ni 

loving. 
Dilemma,   di-l^m'mJ,    s.    119.      An  .-irgumeat 
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equallyoonrlusive  by  contrary  suppositions  ;adiflicult 

or  doubtful  olioice. 
Diligence,  dlW-j^nse,  S.     Industry,  assiduity. 
Diligent,  dlW-jInt,  a.     Constant  in  application, 

assiduous ;  constantly  appUed,  prosecuted  with  acti- 

vity. 
Diligently,  dll'^-j4nt-le,  ad.     With  assiduity, 

with  heed  and  perseverance. 
Dill,  dU,  s.   An  herb. 
DiLUCID,    de-li'sid,  a.   124.     Clear,  not  opaque  ; 

clear,  not  obscure. 
To  DiLUClDATE,    d^-lu'se-date,  r.  a.     To  make 

clpar  or  plain,  to  explain. 
DiLUCiDATiON,  d^lfi-s^-da'shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

making'  clear. 
Diluent,  dilli-^nt,  a.  Having  the  power  to  thin 

other  matter 
Diluent,  dilli-^nt,  s.    That  which  thins  other 

matter. 

To  Dilute,  d^-16te',  v.  a.  121.    To  make  thin ; 

to  make  weak. 
DiLUTER,   d^-lu't&r,  S.     That   which  makes    any 

thing  else  thin. 
Dilution,  d^lt'shfin,  s.    The  act  of  making  any 

thing  thin  or  weak. 
DiLUViAN,  diJfi'v^-an,  a.  124<.     Relating  to  the 

delage. 
Dlm,  dim,  a.     Not  having  a  quick  sight ;  dull  of 

apprehension ;  not  clearly  seen,  obscure  ;  obstructing 

the  act  of  vision,  not  luminous. 
To  Dm,  dim,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken  ;  to  make 

less  bright,  to  obscure. 

Dimension,  d^-m^n'sli&n,  s-  124.  Space  contain- 
ed in  any  thing,  bulk,  extent,  capacity. 

Dimensionless,  de-m§n'sh6n-l$s,  a.  Without 
any  definite  bulk. 

DiMENSIVE,  d^-m^n'siv,  a.  That  marks  the  boun- 
daries or  outlines. 

DiMiDiATiON,  de-mid-dd-a'shin,  s.  The  act  of 
halving. 

To  Diminish,  d^-mlnlsh,  v.  a.  124.    To  make 
less  by  any  abscission  or  destruction  of  any  part ;  to 
impair,  to  lessen,  to  degrade ;  to  take  any  thing  from 
that  to  which  it  belongs,  tlie  contrary  to  add. 
DS-  What  has  been  observed  of  the  e  ending  a  syllable 

before  tlie  accent  is  applicable  to  the  i  :  they  are  exactly 

of  the  same  sound.— See  Despatch. 

To  Diminish,  d^-min1sh,  v.  n.  124.    To  grow 

less,  to  be  impaired. 

DiMiNlSHiNGLY,  d^-min1sh-ing-l^,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner tending  to  vilify. 

DiMiNtmoN,  dim-m^-ni'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  less ;  the  state  of  growing  less  ;  discredit ;  in 
architecture,  the  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  a  col- 
umn as  it  ascends. 

DiJUNUTivE,  d^-rain'nu-tiv,  a.  Small,  uttle. 

Diminutive,  d^-min'nfi-tlv,  s.    a  word  formed 

to  express  littleness,  as  manikin,  in  English,  a  little 
man ;  a  small  thing. 

DimNUTIVELY,  d^.min'nu-tiv-1^,  ad.  In  a  dimi- 
nutive manner. 

Diminutiveness,  d^-mln'nfutiv-nes,  s.  Small- 
ness,  littleness,  pettiness. 

DiMISH,  dim^sh,  a.   Somewhat  dim. 

DiMissoRY,  dimls-sSr-r^,  a.    lliat  by  which  a 
man  is  dismissed  to  another  jurisdiction. 
5^1  have  foUoived  Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this 

word,  as  more  agreeable  to  analogy  than  Mr  Sheridan's. 

—See  Rhyming  Dictionary,  under  the  word. 

Dimity,  dlm'^-t^,  s.    A  fine  kind  of  fustian,  or  cloth 

<if  cotton. 
DlmlY,   diml^,  ad.    Not  with  a  quick   sight  ;   not 

with  a  clear  perception  ;  not  brightly,  not  huninously. 
Dimness,  dim'n&,  s.    Dulness  of  sight ;  want  of 

apprehension,  stupidity. 
Dlmpi.E,  dlni'pl,  s.  405.    Cavity  or  depression  in 

the  cheek  or  cb-n. 
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To  Dimple,  dim'pl,  v.  n.  To  sink  in  small  cavities. 
Dimpled,  dim'pld,  a,  405.     Set  with  dimples. 
DuiPLY,  dim'pld,  a.   Full  of  dimples. 
Din,  din,  s.      A  loud  noise,  a  violent  and  continued 

sound. 
To  Din,  din,  »•.  a.   To  stun  with  noise  ;  to  impress 

with  violent  and  continued  noise. 
To  Dine,  dine,  v.  n.     To  eat  the  chief  meal  about 

the  middle  of  the  day. 
To  Dine,  dine,  v.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to,  to  feed. 
DlNETICAL,    de-n^t'<i-lial,     a.      124.      Whirling 

round,  vertiginous. 
To  Ding,  ding,   v.  a.      To  dash  ^viUl  violence  ;   to 

impress  ^vith  force. 
To  Ding,  ding,  t;.  n.     To  bluster,  to  bounce,  to 

hu£F! 
Ding-dong,  dlng-d&ng',  s.    A  word  by  which  the 

sound  of  bells  is  imitattd. 
Dingle,  ding'gl,  S.  405.    A  hollow  between  hills. 
Dining-room,  dl'ning-r66m,   s.     The  principal 

apartment  of  the  house. 
Dinner,    din'nur,    s.    98.     The  chief  meal,  the 

meal  eaten  about  tlie  middle  of  the  day. 
Dinner-Time,    din'nur-timc,    s.      The  time  of 

dining. 
Dint,  dint,  S.      A  blow,  a  stroke  ;  the  mark  made 

by  a  blow ;  violence,  force,  power. 
To  Dint,  dint,  v.  a.     To  mark  with  a  cavity  by  a 

blow. 
Dinumeration,  di-nfi-mer-a'sliun,  s.  125.  The 

act  of  numbering  out  singly. 
Diocesan,  di-6s'^-san,  s.  1 16.     A  bishop  as  he 

stands  related  to  his  own  clergy  or  flock. 
DiOCESS,  di'(S-S^S,  S.   The  circuit  of  every  bishop's 

jurisdiction. 

Dioptrical,  dl-5p'tr^-kM,    }  ^ 
Dioptrick,  di-6p'trik,  116.  5    ' 

Affording  a  medium  for  the  sight,  assisting  the  right 

in  the  view  of  distant  objects. 
DioPTRicKS,    di-6p'trlks,   s.    509.       A  part  of 

opticks,  treating  of  the  different  refractions  of  light 
DiORTKROSIS,  dl-6r-<^r6'sls,  S.  520.      An  opera- 
tion by  which  crooked  members  are  made  even. 
To  Dip,  dip,  v.  a.      To  immerge,  to  put  into  any 

liquor ;  to  moisten,  to  wet ;  to  engage  in  any  affair  . 

to  engage  as  a  pledge. 
To  Dip,   dip,  v.   n.      To   immerge  ;   to  pierce  ;   to 

enter  slightly  into  any  thing  ;  to  drop  by  chance  into 

any  mass,  to  choofe  by  chance. 
DiPCHICK,  dip'tshik,  s.   The  name  of  a  bird. 
DipetaLOUS,  di-p^t'a-liis,  a.  119.      Having  two 

flower  leaves. 
Diphthong,  dlp-<A5ng,  s.  413.     A  coalition  of 

two  vowels  to  form  one  sound. 

Diploma,  d^-pl6'ma,  s.  124.  A  letter  or  writing 
conferring  some  privilege. 

Diplomacy,  dip'lo-ma-si^,  s.  The  state  of  acting 
by  a  diploma. 

Diplomatic,  dlp-lA-matlk,  a.  Relating  to  a 
diploma. 

Dipper,  dip'p&r,  s.  98.  One  that  dips.  Gener- 
ally applied  to  one  who  baptizes  by  plunging  into  the 
water. 

Dipping-needle,  dip'ping-n^^-dl,  s.     A  device 

which  shows  a  particular  property  of  the  magnetick 

needle. 
DiPSAS,  dip'sJs,  S.     A  serpent  whose  bite  produces 

unquenchable  thirst 
Diptote,  dip'tote,  S.      A    noun  consisting  of  tM-o 

<'ases  only. 
Diptick,    dip'tlk,    s.      A  register  of  bishops  and 

martyrs. 
Dire,  dire,  a.   Dreadful,  dismal,  horrible. 
Direct,  de-r^kt',  a.  124.     Straight,  not  crooked  ; 

not   oblique ;  not  collateral ;   apparently  tending  to 

some  end ;  open,  not  ambiguous ;  plain,  express. 
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To  Direct,  de-rekt',  v.  a.   1 17.     To  aim  in  a 

straig'lit  line  ;  to  point  against  as  a  mark  ;  to  regulatp, 

to  adjust ;  to  prescribe  certain  measure,  to  mark  out 

a  certain  course  ;  to  order,  to  command. 

DlRECTER,   de-r&'tur,     s.      One  that  directs  ;   an 

instrument  tiiat  serves  to  guide  any  manual  operation. 

Direction,  de-rek'sh&n,    s.     Aim  at  a  certain 

point ;  motion  impressed  by  a  certain  impulse ;  order, 

command,  prescription. 

Directive,   de-r^k'tiv,  a.     Having  tlie  power  of 

direction ;  informing,  siiowing  tlie  way. 
Directly,   de-rekt'le,   ad.      In  a  straigiit  line, 
rectilineally  J    immediately,  apparently,  without  cir- 
cumlocution. 

1)3-  In  this  word  we  have  an  instance  of  a  different 
pronunciation  in  the  eraphatical  and  colloquial  use  of  it 
If  we  wish  to  be  very  distinct  or  forceful,  we  frequently 
pronounce  the  i  long,  as  in  dial;  but  in  common  con- 
versation we  give  this  letter  the  sound  of  e,  according 
to  analogy,  117.  124. 

Directness,  de-r^kt'n3s,  s.  Straightness,  ten- 
dency to  any  point,  the  nearest  way. 

Director,  de-rek'tur,  s.  166.  One  that  has 
authority  over  others,  a  superintendant ;  a  rule,  an  or- 
dinance ;  an  instructor ;  one  who  is  consulted  in  cases 
of  conscience ;  an  instrument  in  surgery,  by  which  the 
hand  Is  guided  in  its  operation. 

Directory,  dd-rek'tur-e,  s.  512.  The  book 
which  the  factious  preachers  published  in  the  rebellion 
for  tlie  direction  of  their  sect  in  acts  of  worship. 

Direful,  dire'ful,  a.     Dire,  dreadful. 

DirenesS,  dire'nes,  s.  Dismalness,  horror,  hein- 
ousness. 

DiREPTiON,  di-r^p'shun,  s.  125.  The  act  of 
plundering.  _ 

Dirge,  diirje,  s.  A  mournful  ditty,  a  song  of 
lamentation. 

Dirk,  durk,  s.      A  kind  of  dagger. 

Dirt,  dart,  s.  108.  Mud,  filth,  mire  ;  meanness, 
sordidness. 

To  Dirt,  durt,  v.  a.      To  foul,  to  bemire. 

Dirtpie,  durt-pi',  s.  Forms  of  clay  moulded  by 
children. 

Dirtily,  dirt'e-le,  ad.   Nastily  ;  meanly,  sordidly. 

Dirtiness,  durt'e-n^s,  s.  Nastiness.  filthiness, 
foulness  ;  meanness,  baseness,  .^ordidness. 

Dirty,  durt'e,  a.      Foul,  nasty;  mean,  despicable. 

To  Dirty,  durt'e,  v.  a.  To  foul,  to  soil ;  to  dis- 
grace, to  scandalize. 

DiRUPiTON,  di-rtip'shun,  s.  125.  The  act  of 
bursting,  or  breaking ;  the  state  of  bursting,  or  break- 
ing. 

DiS,  dls,  or  dlz,  425.  435.  An  inseparable 
particle  used  m  composition,  implying  comuionly  a 
privative  or  negative  signification  of  the  word  to  which 
it  is  joined  ;  as,  to  arm,  to  disarm  ;  io  join,  to  disjoitt, 

ijQ-When  the  accent,  cither  primary  or  secondary,  is 
on  this  inseparable  preposition,  the  s  is  always  sharp  and 
hissing,  41  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, the  s  ^v^ll  be  either  hissing  or  buzzing,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  consecutive  letter.  That  is,  if  a 
sharp  mute,  as  p,  t,  &c.  succeed,  the  preceding  s  must 
be  pronounced  sharp  and  hissing,  as  diipo.se,  distaste,  &c. 
but  if  a  flat  mute,  as  b,  d,  &c.  or  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  be- 
gin the  next  syllable,  the  foregoing  s  must  be  sounded 
like  z,  as  disburse,  disdnin,  &c.  but  if  the  secondary  ac- 
cent be  on  this  inseparable  preposition,  523,  as  in  disbe. 
lief,  &c.  the  s  retains  its  pure  hissing  sound.  Dismal, 
which  seems  to  be  an  objection  to  the  first  part  of  this 
rule,  is  in  reality  a  confirmation  of  it ;  for  the  first  sylla- 
ble in  this  word  is  not  a  preposition,  but  a  contraction  of 
the  Latin  word  dies  ;  and  dismal  is  evidently  derived 
from  dies  matus.  For  want  of  this  clue,  Mr  Sheridan  has 
given  the  s  pure  to  disgrace,  disguise,  &c. 

Disability,    dls-^bil't^-te,    s.  454.      Want  of 

flower  to  do  any  thing,  weakness ;  want  of  proper  qua. 
ifications  for  any  purpose,  legal  impediment. 
To  Disable,  diz.a'bl,  v.  a.  454.     To  deprive  of 
natural  force  ;  to  deprive  of  usefulness  or  efficacy ;  to 
exclude  as  w;uitiiig  proper  qualificatiuiui. 
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To  Disabuse,  dls-i-biize',  v.  a.  To  set  free  from 

a  mistake,  to  set  right,  to  undeceive. 
DiSACCOMMODATioN,   dis-^k-kSm-mo-da'shtiii, 

s.    The  state  of  being  unfit  or  unprepared. 
To  Disaccustom,  dls-ik-kfis'tum,   t;.  a.     To 

destroy  the  force  of  habit  by  disuse  or  contrary  practice. 
Disacquaintance,  dis-Hk-kwan'tinse,  s.     Dis. 

use  of  familiarity. 
Disadvantage,  dis-4d-vin'taje,  s.  90.     Loss, 

injury  to  interest ;  diminution  of  any  thing  desirable; 

a  state  not  prepared  for  defence. 
Disadvantageaele,    dis-ad-vSn'ta-jil-bl,    a. 

405.    Contrary  to  profit,  producing  loss. 
Disadvantageous,  dls-ad-vin-ta'jas,  a.     Con- 
trary to  interest,  contrary  to  convenience. 
Disadvantageously,  dis-Ad-vin-ta'j5s-le,  ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  interest  or  profit. 

Disadvantageousness,  dis-id-vin-ta'j&s-n&, 

s.     Contrarietj'  to  profit,  inconvenience. 

DiSADVENTUROUS,  dis-M-ven'tsbi-fUS,  a.  Un- 
happy, unprosperous. 

To  DiSAFFECT,  dis.^f-f§kt',  »;.  a.  To  fill  with 
discontent. 

Disaffected,  dis-af-fSk'tSd,  part.  a.  Not  dis- 
posed to  zeal  or  affection. 

Disaffectedly,  d!s-4f-f^k'ted-l^,  ad.  After  a 
disaffected  manner. 

DiSAFFECTEDNESS,  dls-if-fek't^d-H^s,  S.  The 
quality  of  being  disaffected. 

Disaffection,  dis-Sf-fek'shfin,  s.  Want  of  zeal 
for  the  reigning  prince. 

Disaffirmance,  dis-af-f&'mUnse,  s.  Confuta- 
tion, negation. 

To  Disafforest,  d1s-4f-f5r'r^st,  v.  a.  To  throw 
open  to  common  purposes,  from  the  privileges  of  a 
forest 

To  Disagree,  dls-J-gre^,  v.  n.  To  differ,  not  to 

be  of  the  same  opinion ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  opposition. 

Disagreeable,  dis-J-gree'i-bl,   a.      Contrary, 

imsuitable ;  unpleasing,  offensive. 

Disagreeableness,  dis-^-gre^i-bl-n^s,  s.  Un. 
suitableness,  contrariety ;  unpleasantness ;  offensive- 
ness. 

Disagreeably,  dis-i.gree'S.-ble,  ad.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable manner. 

Disagreement,  dis-5-gree'm^nt,  s.    Difl'ereuce, 

dissimilitude ;  difference  of  opinion. 
To  Disallow,  dIs-M-16u',  v.  a.    To  deny  autho- 
rity to  any ;  to  consider  as  unlawful ;  to  censure  by 
some  posterior  act 

To  Disallow,  dis-Sl-15u',  v.  n.     To  refuse  per- 

mission,  not  to  grant. 
Disallowable,  dls-Sl-lou'i-bl,  a.  Not  allowable. 
Disallowance,  dis-51-16Mnse,  s.    Prohibition. 
To  DiSANCHOR,  diz-Hngk'kar,  v.  a.  4^4.     To 

deprive  a  ship  of  its  anchor. 
To  Disanimate,  diz.an'e-mate,  v.  a.  454.  91. 

To  deprive  of  life  ;  to  discourage,  to  deject 
Disanemation,  diz-in-e-ma'shan,  s.     Privatioii 

of  life. 
To  Disannul,    dis-^ii-nul',  v.  a.     To  annul,  to 

deprive  of  authority,  to  vacate. 
Disannulment,  dis-Jn-nM'm^nt,  s.    Tlie  act  of 

making  void. 
To  Disappear,  dis-ip-pere',  v.  n.  To  be  lost  to 

view,  to  vanish  out  of  sight 
To  Disappoint,  dls-ip-polnt',  n.  a.  To  defeat  of 

expectation,  to  balk. 
Di.'^APPOiNTMENT,  dls-ap-polnt'meiit,  s.    Defeat 

of  hopes,  miscarriage  of  expectations. 

Disapprobation,  dis-Jp-pro-ba'sh&n,  s.     Ccn. 

sure,  c<mdemnation. 

To  Disapprove,  dls-ap-pr56v',  v.  a.  To  dislike, 
to  censure. 

To  DiSAR-M,  diz-arm',  v.  a.  454.  To  spoil,  or 
divest  of  arms. 
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Tu  put  out 


Denial. 
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Discerning,  dlz-z^r'nlng,  part,   a.     Judicious, 

knowing. 
Discerningly,  diz-z5r'ning-l^,  ad.     Judidously, 

rationally,  acutely. 
Discernment,    dlz-z§rn'ment,    s.      Judgment, 

power  of  distinguishing. 

To  DiSCERP,  dis-s^rp^,  v.  a.    To  tear  in  pici-es. 

DiscerptibLE,  dis-s6rp'td-bl,  a.  Frangible, 
separable. 

DlSCEHPTIBILlTY,  dls-S^rp-t^-bU'^-t^,  S.  Liable, 
ness  to  be  destroyed  by  di^iunion  of  parts. 

DiscERPTioN,  dls-s6rp'shan,  s.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing  to  pieces. 

To  Discharge,  dis-tshirje',  v.  a.  To  disburden ; 
to  disembark  ;  to  give  vent  to  any  thing,  to  let  fly  ;  to 
let  ofif  a  gun  ;  to  clear  a  debt  by  payment ;  to  set  free 
from  obligation  ;  to  absolve  ;  to  perform,  to  execute; 
to  put  away,  to  obliterate  ;  to  divest  of  any  office  or 
employment ;  to  dismiss,  to  release. 

To  Discharge,  dis-tshdije',  v.  n.     To  dismiss 

itself,  to  break  up. 

Discharge,   di.s-tshSrje',    .i.     Vent,    explosion, 

emission  ;  matter  vented ;  dismission  from  an  office ; 
release  from  an  obligation  or  penalty  ;  performance, 
execution ;  an  acquittance  from  a  debt 

Discharger,  dis-tshir'j&r,  s.  He  that  discharges 
in  any  manner ;  he  that  fires  a  gun. 

DiSCINCT,  dis-sinkt',  a.  Uugirded,  loosely  dressed. 

To  DiSCiND,  dls-slnd',  v.  a.  To  divide,  to  cut  in 
pieces. 

Disciple,  dls-sl'pl,  s.  405.  A  scholar. 

DisCIPLESHIP,  dis-Si'pl-ship,  S.  The  state  or  func- 
tion of  a  disciple. 

Disciplinable,  dls's^-plin-i-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
instmction. 

Disciplinableness,  dls'se-plin-5-bl-nes,  s. 
Capacity  of  instruction. 

Disciplinarian,  dis-si-plin-a'r^n,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  discipline. 

Disciplinarian,  dis-s^-plln-a'r^-4n,  s.  One  who 

rules  or  teaches  with  great  strictness  ;  a  follower  of 
the  Presbyterian  sect,  so  called  from  their  clamour 
about  discipline. 
Disciplinary,  dis's^-plln-i-re,  a.  512.    Pertain- 

ing  to  discipline. 
Discipline,  dls'se-plin,  s.  150.     Education,  in- 
struction ;  rule  of  government,  order  ;  military  regu- 
lation, a  state  of  subjection ;  chastisement,  correction. 

To  Discipline,  dis's^-pIin,  i;.  a.    To  educate, 

to  instruct ;  to  keep  in  order ;  to  correct,  to  chastise  ; 

to  reform. 
To  Disclaim,  dis-klame',  v.  a.    lo  disown,  to 

deny  any  knowledge  of. 
Disclaimer,  dis-kla'mur,  s.  98.     One  that  dis- 
claims, disowns,  or  renounces. 
To  Disclose,  dls-kloze',  v.  a.    To  uncover,  to 

produce  from  a  hidden  state  to  open  view ;  to  open ;  to 

reveal,  to  tell. 
Discloser,  dis-klo'zar,  s.     One  that  reveals  or 

discovers. 

Disclosure,  dis-klcVzhdre,  s.  ^52.     Discovery, 

production  into  view  ;  act  of  revealing  any  secret. 

Discoloration,  dis-k61-(j-ra'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  changing  the  colour ;  the  act  of  staining  ;  change  of 

colour,  stain,  die. 
To  Discolour,  dls-kull&r,    v,  a.     To  change 

from  the  natural  hue,  to  stain. 
To  DiSCO.MFIT,  dis-kani'fit,  v.  a.     To  defeat,  to 

vanquish. 
DiRCO.MFIT,  diS-kfim'flt,  S.      Defeat,  overthrow. 

Discomfiture,     dls-kam'fit-yure,    s.     Defeat, 

rout,  overthrow, 
Discomfort,  dis-kum'f&rt,  s.  166.     Uneasiness, 

melancholy,  gloom. 
To  DiscojiFORT,  dis-kum'furt,  v.  a.    To  grieve, 

to  sadden,  to  deiect. 
Discomfoktablk,    dls-kiiin'far-tu-bl,    a.    One 


To  Disarrange,  disJlr-rinje',  r 
of  order ;  to  derange. 

To  Disarray,  dis-Sr-ra',  v.  a.  To  undress  any 
one. 

Disarray,  dls-dr-ra',  s.  Disorder,  confusion ;  un- 
dress. 

Disaster,  dIz.As'tfir,  s.  454.  The  blast  or  stroke 
of  an  unfavourable  olauet ;  misfortune,  grief,  mishap, 
misery. 

To  Disaster,  dlz-Js'tfir,  v.  a.     To  blast  by  an 

unfavourable  star  ;  to  afflict,  to  mischief 

Disastrous,  diz-is'tr&s,  a.     Unlucky,  unhappy, 

calamitous ;  gloomy,  threatening  misfortune. 
Disastrously,  diz-is'trfis-1^,  ad.     in  a   dismal 

manner. 
DisASTROUSNESS,  dlz-is'tr&s-nfe,   s.     Unlucki- 

ness,  imfortunateness. 
To  DiSA  vouch,  dis-i-v5&tsh',   v.  a.     To  retract 

profession ;  to  disown. 
To  Disavow,  dis-4-v6i',  j;.  a.     To  disown,  to 

deny  knowledge  of. 

Disavowal,  dis-4-v6u'il,  ) 

DiSAvowMENT,  dis.4-vou'mSnt,  I  *' 

To  DisAUTHORisE,   dls-aw'M6-ilze,  v.  a.  454. 

To  deprive  of  credit  or  authority. 
To  Disband,  diz-bind',  v.  a,  435.    To  dismiss 

from  military  service. 
To  Disbanx),    diz-bind',  v.  n.     To  retire  from 

military  service  ;  to  separate. 
To    DiSBARK,    dlz-bark',   v.  a.       To    land    fron 

a  ship. 
Disbelief,  dls-b^-l^^P,  s.  425.    Refusal  of  credit, 

denial  of  belief 
To  Disbelieve,  dis-b^-ld^v',  v.  a.    Not  to  credit, 

not  to  hold  true. 
Disbeliever,  dis-b^-l^'vfir,  s.     One  who  refuses 

belief. 

To  Disbench,  diz-b^nch',  v.  a. 

a  seat 
To  DiSBaANCH,  diz-brjnsh',  v,  a 

to  M-eak  off. 
To  Disbud,  dlz-bud',  v.  a.      To  take  away  the 

sprigs  newly  put  forth. 
To  Disburden,  diz-bSr'dn,  ».  a.     To  unload,  to 

disencumber;  to  throw  off  a  burden. 

To  Disburden,  diz-b&r'dn,  v.  n.     To  ease  the 

mind. 

To  Disburse,  diz-b&rse',  v.  a. 

out  money. 

Disbursement,  diz-b-irs'm^nt,  s.     a  disbursing 

or  laying  out 

DlSBURSER,  dlz-b&r's&r,  s.    One  that  disburses. 

DiscALCEATED,  dls-kil'sh^-a-t^d,  a.  357.  Strip- 
ped of  shoes. 

DisCALCEATiON,  dis-kil-shi-ash&n,  s  357.  The 

act  of  pulling  off  the  shoe.s. 
To  DiscANDY,  dls-kan'd(i,  v.  n.      To  dissolve,  to 

melt 
To  Discard,  dls-kard',  ?;.  a.     To  throw  out  of 

the  hand  such  cards  as  are  useless ;  to  discharge  or 

e;ect  from  service  or  employment 
Discarnate,   dis-kdr'nate,  a.   91.     Stripped  of 

flesh. 

To  DiSCASE,  rils-kase',  r.  a.   To  strip,  to  undress. 
To  Discern,  dlz-z^rn',  v.  a.  aSl.  To  descry,  to 

see  ;  to  judge,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  distinguish; 

to  make  the  difference  between. 

To  Discern,  diz-z^rn',  v.  „.    To  make  distinction. 
Discerner,  diz-z^r'n&r,  s.   98.      Discoverer,  he 

that  rtescnes ;  judge,  one  that  has  the  power  of  distin- 

gui^iliing.  '^ 

Discernible,    dlz-zer'nt^-bl,    a.      Discoverable, 

perceptible,  distinguishable,  apparent 
Discernibleness,    diz-z^r'n^.bl-n&,   s.     Visi- 

nleness. 

DlSOERNIBI.Y,     diz.z^r'n^-bl.l,    ad.      Perceptibly, 
iippareutly,  r      j> 
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To  drive  from 
To  separate^ 


To  spend  or  lay 
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that  is  melancholy  and  refuses  comfort  j  that  causes 
sminess. 
To  Discommend,    dis-kSm-ni^nd',  v.  a.    To 

blame,  to  censure. 

DiscojiJiENDABLE,  dis.k5m'm^n-dS-bl,  a.  Blame- 
able,  censurable. — See  Commendable, 

DiscoMMENDABLENESS,  dis-k5m'm^n-dil-bl-n&, 
*.  Blameableness,  liableness  to  censure. 

Discommendation,    dis-k6m-m6n-da'sh&n,    s. 

Blame,  censure. 
Discommender,  dls-k&m-m^n'dftr,  s.    One  that 
discommends. 

To  Discommode,  dis-k5m-mode',  v.  a.    To  put 

to  inconvenience,  to  molest. 

DiscoMMODious,  dis-kom-mo'de-tis,  or  dls-k5m- 
mo'je-US,  a.  Inconvenient,  troublesome. — See 
Commodious. 

Discommodity,  dis-k6m-m6d'^-te,  s.  Inconve- 
nience, disadvantage,  hurt. 

To  Discompose,  dis-k6m-p6ze',  v.  a.  To  disor- 
der, to  unsettle  ;  to  ruffle  ;  to  disturb  the  temper ;  to 
offend ;  to  displace. 

Discomposure,  dis-kom-p6'zhire,  s.    Disorder, 

perturbation. 

To  Disconcert,  dls-kon-s^rt',  v.  a.  To  unsettle 
the  mind,  to  discompose. 

DiSCONFORiUTY,  dls-koii-foi'm^-te,  s.  Want  of 
agreement. 

DiSCONGRUITY,  dls-k5n-gru'^-t(^,  S.  Disagree- 
ment, inconsistency. 

Disconsolate,  dis-k6n's6-late,  a.  91.  without 

comfort,  hopeless,  sorrowful. 

Disconsolately,  dis-k6n'sA-laJ:e-le,  ad.     in  a 

disconsolate  manner,  comfortlessly. 

Disconsolateness,  dls-kon'so-late-nOs,  s.  The 
state  of  being  disconsolate. 

Discontent,  dis-k6n-tent',  s.  Want  of  content, 
uneasiness  at  the  present  state. 

Discontent,  dls-k6n-t^nt',  a.  Uneasy  at  the  pre- 
sent state,  dissatisfied. 

To  Discontent,  dis-k5n-t§nt',  v.  a.  To  dissa- 
tisfy,  to  make  uneasy. 

Discontented,  dis-k5n-t^n't^d,  pari.  a.  Un- 
easy, dissatisfied. 

DiscONTENTEDNESS,  dis-k6n-t^n'ted-nes,  s.  Un- 
easiness, dissatisfaction. 

Discontentment,   dls-kSn-t^nt'm^nt,   s.    Tlie 

state  of  discontent. 

Discontinuance,  dis-k6ri-tin'u-anse,  s.    Want 

of  cohesion  of  parts  ;  a  breaking  off ;  cessation,  inter- 
mission. 

Discontinuation,  dls-k5n-tiii-{i-a'sh&n,  s.  Dis- 
ruption of  continuity,  separation. 
To  Discontinue,  dis-k6n-tin'ii,  v.  n.    To  lose 

the  cohesion  of  parts ;  to  lose  an  established  or  pre- 
scriptive custom. 

To  Discontinue,  dis-k5n-t!n'u,  v.  a.  To  leave 
off,  to  cease  any  practice  or  habit. 

Discontinuity,  dis-k&n-te-nii'^-t^,  s.  Disunity 
of  parts,  want  of  cohesion. 

Disconvenience,  dis-k5n-v^'ne-6nse,  .s.  Incon- 
gruity, disagreement. 

Discord,  nls'kord,  s.  492.  Disagreement,  oppo- 
sition, mutual  animosity  ;  difference,  or  contrariety  of 
qualities  ;  in  musick,  sounds  not  of  themselves  pleas- 
ing, but  necessary  to  be  mixed  with  others. 

To  Discord,  dis-kord',  v.  n.  492.  To  disagree, 
not  to  suit  with.  ^ 

Discordance,  dls-kor'danse,  > 
Discordancy,  dls-koi-'dJn-s^,  J  *' 

Disagreement,  opposition,  inconsistency. 

Discordant,  dls-koWdant,  a.  Inconsistent,  at 
variance  with  itself ;  opposite,  contrarious. 

Discordantly,  dis-k6i"'diiit-le,  ad.  Inconsistent- 
ly, in  disagreement  with  itself;  i.i  disagreement  with 
uauUirr. 
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To  Discover,  dis-kfiv'&r,  v.  a.    To  disclose,  to 

bring  to  light ;  to  make  known ;  to  find  out,  to  espy. 
Discoverable,  dis-kfiVir-^l-bl,  a.  That  may  be 

found  out ;  apparent,  exposed  to  view. 
Discoverer,  dis-kuv'ur-ur,  s.     One  that  finds 

any  thing  not  known  before  j  a  scout,  one  who  is  put 

to  descry  the  enemy. 

Discovery,  dis-k6v'fir-e,  s.  555.  The  act  of  find- 
ing any  thing  hidden ;  the  act  of  revealing  or  disclosing 
any  secret. 

DlscOUNT,  dls'kount,  S.  313.  492.  The  sum  re- 
funded in  a  bargain. 

To  Discount,  dis-kount',  t;.  a.  To  count  back, 
to  pay  back  again. 

To  Discountenance,  d!s-k5un't^-nSnse,  t;.  «. 
To  discourage  by  cold  treatment ;  to  abash  ;  to  put  to 
shame. 

Discountenance,  dls-koun'te-ninse,  s.     Cold 

treatment,  unfriendly  regard. 
Discountenancer,  dis-k6&n't^-nJn-s&r,  s.  98. 

One  that  discourages  by  cold  treatment. 
To  Discourage,  dis_kfii4dje,  v.   a.  314.     To 

depress,  to  deprive  of  confidence ;  to  deter,  to  fright 

from  any  attempt 

Discourager,  dis-k&r'ridje-&r,  s.     One  that  im. 

presses  diffidence  and  terror. 
Discouragement,  dls-kur'rldje-in^nt,  s.   90. 

The  act  of  deterring,  or  depressing  hope ;  the  cause  of 

depression,  or  fear. 
Discourse,  dis-korse',  s.  318.     The  act  of  the 

understanding,  by  which  it  passes  from  premises  to 

consequences ;  conversation,  mutual  intercourse   of 

langiiage,  talk ;  treatise,  a  dissertation  either  written 

or  uttered. 

To  Discourse,  dls-korse',  v.  n.  To  converse,  to 
talk,  to  relate  ;  to  b'eat  upon  in  a  solemn  or  set  man- 
ner ;  to  reason,  to  pass  from  premises  to  consequences. 

DiSCOURSER,  dis-kor's&r,  S.  A  speaker,  an 
haranguer ;  a  writer  on  any  subject 

DiSCOURSIVE,  dis-kor'slv,  a.  Passing  by  inter- 
mediate steps  from  premises  to  consequences ;  con. 
taining  dialogue,  interlocutory. 

Discourteous,  dis-kfir'tsh&s,  a.     Uncivil,  un. 

complaisant 

Discourteously,  dis-k&r'tsh5s-l^,  ad.  Uncivilly, 

rudely. 
Discourtesy,  dls-k&r'te-s^,  s.     incivility,  rude- 
ness. 
DiSCOUS,  dls'kus,  a.   Broad,  flat,  wide. 
Discredit,   dls-kr^dlt,  s.     ignominy,  reproach, 

disgraj-e  ;  want  of  trust 
To  DiscREDTT,  dis-krldlt,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of 

credibility ;  to  disgrace,  to  shame. 
Discreet,  dis-krdet',  a.  Prudent,  cautions,  sober  ; 

modest,  not  forward. 
D  iscreetly,  dis-kre^t1e,arf.  Prudently,  cautiously. 
Discreetness,  dis-kredt'nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  discreet. 
Discrepance,  dls'kr^pJnse,  s.     Difference,  con- 

trariety. 
Discrepant,  dlsfed-pdnt,  a.  Different,  disagree- 
ing. 
Discrete,  dis-kr^te',  a.  Distinct,  not  continuous ; 
disj  unctive. 

!Xy  This  word  and  its  companion  Concrete,  one  would 
have  supposed,  should  have  the  same  accentuation  in  all 
our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries ;  and  yet  scarcely  any  two 
words  are  more  differently  accented.  The  accent  is 
placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  Concrete  by  Dr  Ash,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  Entick,  and  Bailey  :  and  r.n  the  first  by 
Sheridan,  Dr  Johnson,  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Dr 
Kenrick.  Scott  accents  the  last  syllable  of  Concrete  Avlien 
an  fid.iective,  and  the  first  when  a  substantive,  adistinc 
tion  very  agreeable  to  analogy,  494  ;  but  Entick,  directly 
contrary  to  this  analogy,  reverses  this  order.  Discrete 
is  always  used  as  an  ^jective,  but  has  scarcely  less  di- 
versity of  accentuation  than  Concrete.  Dr  Johnson  ; 
Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott.  Perry,  and  Entick, 
accent  it  on  the  last  svUaWe  ;  and  Dr  .^sh,  Mr  Slieridaii, 
and  Bailey,  on  the  first    When  I  wrote  the  Rliytniui; 
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Dictionary,  I  accented  both  these  words  on  the  first  syl- 
lable ;  but  this  accentuation  I  imagine  arose  from  con- 
tnisting  tlieni,  which  often  places  the  accent  on  the  op- 
posing  parts,  as  in  in'temal  and  ex'temal ;  but  upon  ma- 
turer  consideration,  I  apprehend  the  accent  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  first  syllable  of  Concrete  when  a  substan- 
tive, and  on  the  last  when  an  adjective. 

Discretion,  dis-kr&h'&n,  s.     offl.     Prudence, 

knowledge  to  govern  or  direct  one's  self;  liberty  of 

acting  at  pleasure,  uncontrolled  and   unconditional 

power. 
Discretionary,  dis-kr&h'&n-ir-<^,  a.     Left  at  ■ 

Urge,  unlimited,  unrestrained.  j 

DiSCRETIVE,  dis-kr^tlv,  a.  Tlie  same  as  Discrete,  j 
DiscRlMiNABLE,   dls-krim'^-nl-bl,  a.      Distin-  i 

g-uishable  by  outward  marks  or  tokens. 
To  DiscRiJiiNATE,  dls-krlm'^-nate,  v.  a.     To  I 

mark  with  notes  of  difference ;  to  select  or  separate  1 

from  others.  , 

DiscRiMiNATENESS,  dis-kiim'^-naten^s,  s.  91. 

Distinctness.  __  \ 

Discrimination,  dis-krlm-e-na'sh&n,   s.     The 

state  of  being  distinguished  from  other  persons  or 

things ;  the  act  of  distinguishing  one  from  another, 

distinction ;  the  marks  of  distinction. 

Discriminative,    dls-krim'^-ni-tlv,    a.     157. 

Tliat  makes  the  mark  of  distinction,  characteristical ; 

that  observes  distinction. 
DiSCRiMlNOUS,   dis-krlm'd-n&s,   a.      Dangerous, 

hazardous. 

DiscuBiTORY,  dls-kfilj^-tfir-^,  a.    512.     Fitted 

to  the  posture  of  leaning. 
DiscuMBENCY,   dls-kSm'bSn-se.,  s.     The  act  of 

leaning  at  meat. 
To  DiSCUMBER,  dlS-k&m'bfir,  v.  a.    To  disengage 

from  any  troublesome  weight  or  bulk. 

Discursive,  dls-k&r'slv,  a.  158.  Moving  here 
and  there,  roving ;  proceeding  by  regular  gradation 
from  premises  to  consequences. 

Discursively,  dls-k&r'siv-le,  ad.  By  due  gra- 
ation  of  argument 

DiscuRSORY,  dls-k&r'sur-e,  a.  .-Vrgumectal. 
For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Discus,  dlslcOs,  «.      A  quoit 

To  Discuss,  dls-kfts',  v.  a.  To  examine  ;  to  dis- 
perse any  humour  or  swelling. 

Discusser,  dis-k&s's&r,  s.  98.  He  that  discusses. 

Discussion,  dls-k&s'shfin,  S.  Disquisition,  ex- 
amination. 

DiscussivE,  dls-kfis'slv,  a.  4-28.  Having  the 
power  to  discuss. 

DiSCUTiENT,  dls-kfi'sli^nt,  s.  A  medicine  that 
has  power  to  repel. 

To  Disdain,  dlz-dane',  r.  a.  To  scorn,  to  con- 
sider as  unworthy  of  one's  character. — See  Dis. 

Disdain,  dlz-dane',  S.    Scorn,  contemptuous  anger. 

Disdainful,  diz-dane'ful,  a.  Haughty,  .scornful, 
indignant 

Disdainfully,  dlz-dane'ful-Ie,  ad.  with  haughty 
scorn. 

Disdainfulness,  dlz-daneTiJ-nes,  s.    Haughty 

scorn. 
Disease,  dlz-eze',  s.    Distemper,  malady,  sickness. 
To   Disease,  diz-«^ze',   v.   a.     T<)   afflict  with 

disease,  to  torment  with  sickness ;  to  pain,  to  make 

uneasy. 

Diseabedness,  diz-e'z^d-nfe,  s.  365.    Sickness, 

malady. 
Disedged,  dlz-edjd',  a.    .359.      Blunted,  dulled. 
To  Disembark,  dls-em-bark',  v.  a.     To  carry 

to  land. 
To  Disembark,  dls-tm-bark',  v.  n.  To  land  ;  to 

iro  on  land. 
To  Disembitter,   dls-em-bit'tfir,   v.    a.       To 

sweeten,  to  free  from  bitterness. 
Disembodied,  dis.fm-bodld,   a.      Divested  of 
the  body. 
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To  Disembogue,  dls-§m-b6gue',  v.  a.  337. 

pour  out  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 

To  Disembogue,  dls-em-bogue',  v.  n.     To  gain 

a  vent,  to  flow.  j  3  ••,  j 

Disembowelled,  dls-em-bou'eld,  part.  a.  TpJien 

from  out  the  bowels. 
To  Disembroil,  dis-em-broU',  v.  a.    To  dlseu- 

tangle,  to  free  from  perplexity. 
To  Disenable,  dis-^n-a'bl,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of 

power. 

To  Disenchant,  dis-^n-tshSnt',  v.  a.  To  frea 
from  the  force  of  an  enchantment 

To  Disencumber,  dis-^n-kam'b&r,  v.  a.  To 
discharge  from  encumbrances,  to  disburden;  to  free 
from  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

Disencumbrance,  dls-^n-k&m'brinse,  s.  Free- 
dora  from  encumbrance. 

To  Disengage,  dis-en-gaje',  v.  a.  To  separate 
from  any  thing  with  which  it  is  in  union  ;  to  disen- 
tangle,  to  clear  from  impediments  or  difficulties;  to 
free  from  any  thing  that  powerfully  seizes  the  atten- 
tion. 

To  Disengage,  dls-^n-gaje',  v.  n.  To  set  one's 
self  free  from. 

Disengaged,  dis-eii-gajd',  part.  a.  359.  Va- 
cant, at  leisure. 

DiSENGAGEDNESS,  dls-en-gajd'litfS,  s.  The  quali- 
ty of  being  disengaged,  vacuity  of  atlentiotL 

Disengagement,  dls-^n-gaje'ra^nt,  s.  Re:iease 
from  any  engagement  or  obligation ;  freedom  of  atten- 
tion,  vacancy. 

To  Disentangle,  dis-en-ting'gl,  v.  a.     To  set 

free  from  impediments,  to  dear  from  perplexity  or  dif- 
ficulty ;  to  unfold  the  parts  of  any  tlung  interwoven  ; 
to  disengage,  to  separate. 

To  DiSENTERRE,  dis-^n-ter',  r.  a.      To  unbury. 

To  DiSENTHR.\L,  dls-en-/Ara\vl',  v.  a.  406.  To 
set  free,  to  restore  to  liberty,  to  rescue  from  slavery. 

To  DiSENTHRONE,  dls-en-^Atonc',  v.  a.  To  de. 
pose  from  sovereignty. 

To  DisENTRANCE,  dis-^n-trSnse',  v.  a.  To 
awaken  from  a  trance,  or  deep  slf  ep. 

To  DiSESPOUSE,  dis-d-spouze',  v.  a.  To  separate 
after  faith  plighted. 

DiSESTF.EM,  dls-^-St^^m',  S.       Slight,  dislike. 

To  DiSESTEEM,  dl.s.^-ste^m',  v.  a.    To  slight,  to 
I      <li5l'ke. 

I  DlSESTIMATIOK,  dls-^S-t^-ma'shCin,  S.  Disrespect, 
i      disesteem. 

i  Disfavour,  dls-fa'v&r,  s.  Di.'icnnntenanco ;  a 
j  state  of  ungraciousness,  or  uEHC.-eptableness ;  want  <if 
I      beauty. 

i  To  Disfavour,  dls-fa'var,  v.  a.  To  discounte. 
nance,  to  vvithhold  or  \vithdraw  kindness. 

Disfiguration,  dls-flg-i-ra'sh&n,  s.   The  act  of 
disfiguring ;  the  state  of  being  disfigured ;  defoniiity. 
:  To  Disfigure,  dis-flg'Jire,  v.  a.    To  change  any 
'      tiling  to  a  worse  form,  to  deform,  to  mangle. 

DiSFlGURE.MENT,  dis-f Ig'ure-m^nt,  s  Deface- 
ment of  beautv,  change  of  a  better  form  to  a  worse. 

j  Disforest,  dis-ftr'rest,  c.  a.  To  reduce  land  from 

the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  the  state  of  common  land. 
To  Disfranchise,  dis-frAn'tshlz,  r.  a.  152.   To 

deprive  of  privileges  or  immunities. 
.  Disfranchise.ment,  dls-frin'tshls-r.nent,  s.  Tne 
I      ai-t  of  depriving  of  privileges. 
To  DiSFURNiSH,  dls-f&r'nlsh,  v.  a.     To  unfur- 

nish,  to  strip. 
!  To  Disgarnish,  dlz-gar'nlsh,  v,  a.    42.3.     To 
j      strip  of  oniaini'i-.t ;  to  take  guns  from  a  fortre.ss. 
j  To  DiSGLORiFY,  dlz-gl(yre-ti,  v.  a.     To  deprive 
I      of  fflory,  to  treat  with  indignity. 
I  To  Disgorge,  diz-goije',  v.  a.     To  di.scharge  by 
i      the  mouth  j  to  pour  out  with  violence. 
'  Disgrace,  diz-grase',  s.  425.     Shame,  ignominy, 

dishimcur  ;  statu  of  dishonour  ;  state  of  being  out  of 

favour 
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7'o  Disgrace,  dlz-grise',  v.  a.  To  bring  a  re- 
proach upon,  to  dishonour  ;  to  put  out  of  favour. 

Disgraceful,  diz-grase'f'ul,  a.  Shameful,  igno- 
minious. 

Disgracefully,  dlz-grase'f&l-^,  ad.  In  dis- 
grace, witli  indignity,  ignorainiously. 

DiSGRACEFULNESS,  dlZ-grase'fm-n&,  S.  Igno- 
miny. 

Disgracer,  diz-gra's&r,  s.  98.  One  that  exposes 
to  siiHine. 

DiSGRACIOUS,  dlz-gra'sh&s,  a.  Unkind,  un- 
favourable. 

To  Disguise,  dizg-yise',  v.  a.  92.  1 60.  To  con- 
ceal by  an  unusual  dress  ;  to  hide  by  a  coimterfeit  ap- 
pearance ;  to  disfigure,  to  change  the  form  ;  to  deform 
by  liquor. 

Disguise,  disg-yize',  s.  160.  A  dress  contrived  to 
conceal  the  person  that  wears  it ;  a  counterfeit  show. 

DiSGUiSEMENT,  dizg-yize'ment,  s.  Dress  of 
concealment. 

DiSGUISER,  dizg-yi'zfir,  s.  160.  One  that  puts  on 
a  disguise ;  one  that  conceals  another  by  a  disguise, 
one  that  disfigures. 

Disgust,  dlZ-g&st',  S.  435.  Aversion  of  the  palate 
from  any  tiling;  ill-humour,  malevolence,  ottence 
conceived. 

To  Disgust,  diz-gSst/,  v.  a.  To  raise  aversion  in 
the  stomach,  to  distaste ;  to  strike  with  dislike,  to  of- 
fend ;  to  produce  aversion. 

Disgustful,  dlz-g&st'ful,  a.     Nauseous. 

Dish,  dish,  s.  a  broad  -wide  vessel,  in  which  solid 
food  is  served  up  at  the  table  ;  a  deep  hollow  vessel  for 
liquid  food  ;  tlie  meat  served  in  a  dish,  any  particular 
kind  of  food. 

To  Dish,  dish,  v.  a.      To  serve  in  a  dish. 

Dish-clout,  dlshldout,  s.  The  cloth  with  which 

the  maids  rub  their  dishes. 

Dish-washer,  dish'w&sh-ur,  s.     The  name  of  a 

bird. 
Dishabille,  dls-i-bll',  s.     Undress,  loose  dress. 
To  Dish  ABIT,  dls-hiblt,  v.  a.    To  throw  out  of 

place. 
To  Dishearten,  dls-har'tn,  v.  a.  130.    To  dis- 

c(MU-age,  to  deject,  to  terrify. 
Disherison,  dis.her'e-zn,    s.   170.     The  act  of 

debarring  from  inhetitance. 

To  Disherit,  dis-h^rlt,    v.  a.     To  cut  off  from 

hereditary  succession. 
To  Dishevel,  dlsh-shlv'vel,    v.   a.     To  spread 

the  hair  disorderly. 
Dishonest,  diz-6n1st,  a.   99.     Void  of  probity, 

void  of  faith  ;  disgraceful,  ignominious. 

Dishonestly,  diz-ftnlst-le,  ad.     Without  faith, 

without  probity ;  unchastely. 
Dishonesty,  dlz-6n'nls-t^,  s.     Want  of  probity, 

faithlessness ;  unchastity. 
Dishonour,  diz-6n'ntir,    s.     Reproai;h,  disgrace, 

ignominy  ;  reproach  uttered,  censure. 
To  Dishonour,  diz-5u'iiur,  v.  a.    To  disgrace, 

to  bring  shame  upon,  to  blast  witli  infamy ;  to  violate 

chastity  ;  to  treat  with  indignity. 
Dishonourable,  diz-6n'n6r-i-bl,  a.     Shameful, 

reproa<'hfu!,  ignominious. 
Dishonourer,  diz-5n'n&r-ur,  s.    One  that  treats 

another  with  indignity  ;  a  violator  of  chastity. 
To  Dishorn,  dis-h6m',  v.  a.    To  strip  of  homs. 
DiSHUMOUR,  dls-u'mur,  s.  Peevislmess,  ill  humour. 
DiSIMPROVEMENT,  dis-im-proov'ment,  S.    Reduc- 
tion of  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 
To   Disincarcerate,  dis-in-kar'se-rate,  v.  a. 

To  set  at  liberty. 
Disinclination,   dls-in-kle-na'shan,  s.     Want 

of  affection,  slight  dislike. 

To  Disincline,  dls-ln-kllne',  v.  a.  To  produce 
dislike  to,  to  make  disatl'eeted,  to  alienate  aBe.-tioii 
ii'ora. 
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Disingenuity,  dls-in-ji-nil'e-t^,  s.  Meaimess 
of  artifice,  unfairness. 

Disingenuous,  dis-!n-j^'ii-&s,  a.  Unfair,  mean. 

ly  artful,  illiberal. 
Disingenuously,  dis-ln-j§n'ii_&s-l^,  ad.     in  a 

disingenuous  manner. 
Disingenuousness,  dis-in-j^n'ii-6s-nes,  s.  Mean 

subtilty,  low  craft. 
Disinherison,  dls-in-h^r'e-zn,   s.     The  act  of 

cutting  off  from  any  hereditary  succession;  the  state 

of  being  cut  off  from  any  hereditary  right. 

To  Disinherit,  dis-ln-hertt,  v,  a.  To  cut  oif 
from  an  hereditary  right. 

To  Disinter,  dls-in-t^r',  v.  a.  To  unbury,  to 
take  out  of  the  grave. 

DisiNTEKESSED,  dlz-ln't^r-es-sed,  a.  Without 
regard  to  private  advantage,  impartial.     Not  used, 

DiSiNTERESSJiENT,  diz-in't6r-es-in5iit,  s.  Disre. 
gard  to  private  advantage,  disiaterest,  disinterested- 
ness.    Not  used. 

Disinterest,  diz-in'ter-^st,  s.    What  is  contrary 

to  one's  wish  or  prosperity  ;  indifference  to  profit. 
Disinterested,  diz-iii't4r-es-t^d,  a.     Superior 
to  regard  of  private  advantage,  not  influenced  by  pri- 
vate profit ;  without  any  concern  in  an  affair. 

Disinterestedly,  diz-in't^r-^s-t5d-le,  ad.  In  a 
disinterested  manner. 

Disinterestedness,  dlz-ln't^r-5s-tM-n&,  s. 
Contempt  of  private  interest 

To  Disintricate,  diz-in'txe-kate,  v.  a.  To  dis. 
entangle. 

To  DisiNVfTE,  dis-in-vlte',  v.  a.  To  retract  an 
invitation. 

To  Disjoin,  dlz-join',  v.  a.  To  separate,  to  part 
from  each  other,  to  sunder. 

To  Disjoint,  dlz-joint',  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  joint ; 
to  break  at  junctures,  to  separate  at  the  part  where 
there  is  a  cement ;  to  carve  a  fowl ;  to  make  incohe- 
rent. 

To  Disjoint,  diz-j61nt',  v.  n.  To  fell  in  pieces ; 
to  separate. 

Disjunct,  diz-jungkt',  a.  408.  Diqoiuted,  sepa- 
rate. 

Disjunction,  diz-j&ngk'sh6n,  s.  Disunion,  se- 
paration, parting. 

Disjunctive,  dlz-j&ngk'tlv,   a.      im-apnble    of 

union  ;  that  marks  separation  or  opposition. 
Disjunctively,  dlz-jfingk'tiv-le,  ad.  Distinctly, 

separately. 
Disk,  disk,  s.     The  face  of  the  sun  or  plane,  as  it 

appears  to  the  eye  ;  a  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in 

the  ancient  sports,  a  quoit 
DiSKiNDNESS,   disk-ylnd'n^s,  s.  160.     Want  of 

kindness,  want  of  affection  ;  ill- turn,  injury. 
Dislike,  diz.like',  s.  435.    Disinclination,  absence 

of  affection,  disgust,  disagreement 
To  Dislike,  dlz-llke',  t;.  a.   To  disapprove,  to  re- 
gard without  affection. 
DiSLIKEFUL,  dlz-like'ful,  a.      Disaffected,  malign. 
To  DiSLIKEN,  diZ-li'kn,  v.  a.    To  make  unlilie. 
DiSLIKENESS,  diZ-like'n^S,  s.      Dissimilitude,  uu- 

likeness. 
DiSLIKER,  dlz-lilcfir,  s.      A  disapprover,  one  that 

is  not  pleased. 
To  DiSLIMB,  diz-!lm',   v.  a.     To  tear   limb    from 

limb. 
To  DiSLIJIN,  dlz-llm',  v.  a.  435.    To  unpaiut  Not 

used. 

To  Dislocate,  dlslo-kate,  v.  a.    To  put  out  i>s 

the  proper  place  ;  to  put  out  of  joint. 
Dislocation,  dis.lA-ka'sh&n,   s.      Tlie  act   of 

shifting  the  places  of  things  ;  tlie  state  of  being  dis- 

placed  ;  a  jomt  put  out. 
To  Dislodge,  dlz-lSdje',  v.  a.     To  remove  from 

a  place ;  to  remove  from  an  habitation  ;  to  drive  an 

enemy  from  a  ,'  tation ;  to  re    uve  iui  urmy  to  othei 

quarters. 
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To  Dislodge,  dlz-l&dje',  v.  n.      To  go  away  to 

another  place. 
Disloyal,  dlz-li^il,  a.  435.     Not  true  to  alle- 

pance ;  faithless ;  not  true  to  tlie  marriage  bed ;  false 

in  love,  not  constant 

Disloyally,  diz-16^il-li,  ad.     Not  faithfully, 

iisobediently. 

Disloyalty,  diz-lS^il-ti,  s.     Want  of  fideUty 

to  the  sovereign  j  want  of  fideUty  in  love. 

DiSXIAL,  dlz'mil,  a.  425.  Sorrowful,  uncomfort- 
able, unhappy. 

Dismally,  diz'mil-li,  ad.   Horribly,  sorrowfuUy. 

DiSMALNESS,  diz'rail-nds,  s.   Horror,  sorrow. 

To  Dismantle,  dlz-min'tl,  r.  a.     To  throw  off 

a  dress,  to  strip ;  to  loose ;  to  strip  a  to\vn  of  its  out- 
works ;  to  break  down  any  thing  external. 

To  DiSMASK,  diz-misk',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  8  mask. 

To  Dismay,  dlz-ma',  v.  a.  425.  To  terrify,  to 
discourage,  to  affright. 

Dismay,  diz-ma',  «•  435.  Fall  of  courage,  terror 
felt,  desertion  of  mind. 

DlSMAYEDNESS,  dHz-vaafM-n^S,  S,  Dejection  of 
courage,  dispiritedness. 

To  Dismember,  diz-m5m'b5r,  v.  a.  To  divide 
member  from  member,  to  cut  in  pieces. 

To  Dismiss,  diz-mls',  v.  a.  425.  To  send  away  ; 
to  discard. 

Dismission,  dlz-mlsh'&n,  s.  Act  of  sending 
away ;  deprivation,  obligation  to  leave  any  post  or 
place. 

To  Dismortgage,  dk-mSi-'gaje,  v.  a.  To  re- 
deem from  mortgage. 

To  Dismount,  diz-m6unt',  v.  a.  To  throw  any 
oiie  from  on  horseback  ;  to  throw  a  cannon  from  its 
carriage. 

To  Dismount,  dlz-mS&nt/,  v.  n.  To  alight  from 
a  horse ;  to  descend  from  an  elevation. 

To  DiSNATtTRALiZE,  diz-nitsh'u-ri-llze,  v.  a. 
To  alienate,  to  make  alien. 

DiSNATURED,  dlz-Ha'tshfird,  a.  435.  Unnatural, 
wanting  natural  tenderness. 

Disobedience,  dls-6-be'dd-^nse,  s.  Violation  of 
lawful  commands  or  prohibition,  breach  of  duty  due 
to  superiors ;  incompliance, — See  Obedience. 

Disobedient,  dis-A-bM^-^nt,  a.    Not  observant 

of  lawful  authority. 
To  Disobey,  dls-A-ba',  ».  a.    To  break  commands 

or  transgress  prohibitions. 
Disobligation,  dls-ftb-li-ga'shin,  s.     Offence, 

cause  of  disgust. 

7.  Disoblige,    {3;:tSl|;',  }-«•  l"' 

To  offend,  disgust,  to  give  offence  to. 

Disobliging,  dis.6-bU'j!ng,  parf.  a.  111.  Dis- 
gusting, nnpleasing,  offensive. 

Disobligingly,  dis-o-bll'jing-le,  ad.  In  a  dis- 
gusting or  offensive  manner,  without  attention  to 
please. 

Dis«bligingne8S,  dis-6-bli'jlng_n^s,  s.     offen. 

siveness,  readiness  to  disgust 

Disorbed,  dlz-orbd',  a.  359.  Thrown  out  of  the 
proper  orbit. 

Disorder,  diz-8r'dar,  s.  irregularity,  confusion  ; 
tumult,  disturbance  ;  nofflect  of  rule  ;  sickness,  dis- 
temper ;  discomposure  of  mind. 

To  Disorder,  dlz-or'dur,  v.  a.  To  throw  into 
confusion,  to  disturb,  to  ruffle  ;  to  make  sick. 

Disordered,  diz-6r'd&rd,  a.  359.  Irr^ular, 
vicious,  loose,  diseased. 

Disorderly,  dlz-or'd&r-li,  a.  Confused,  irre- 
gular, tumultuous ;  contrary  to  law,  vicious. 

Disorderly,  dlz-or'd&r-li,  ad.  Irregularly, 
confusedly  ;  without  law,  inordinatelv. 

Disordinate,  dlz-or'dtnate,  a.  91.     NotUving 

by  the  rules  of  virtue. 
Disordinatei.y,    diz-5r'di-nate-le,   ad      Inor- 
dinately,  viciously. 
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To  Disown,  dlz-one',  v.  a.  To  deny,  to  renounce. 

To  Disparage,  dls-pir'rldje,  v.  a.  90.  To 
match  unequallv,  to  injure  by  union  with  something 
inferior  in  excellence ;  to  injure  by  comparison  with 
something  of  less  value. 

Disparagement,  dis-par'idje-m^nt,  s.  injuriou* 
union  or  comparison  with  something  of  inferior  excel- 
lence. _    • 

Disparager,  dis-pir'ridje-&r,  s.  One  that  dis- 
graces. 

Disparity,  dls-p5r'i-ti,  S.  511.  inequality,  dif- 
ference in  degree,  either  of  rank  or  excellence ;  dissi- 
militude, unlikeness. 

To  DiSPAKK,  dls-p^rk',  v.  a.  To  throw  open  a 
park ;  to  set  at  large  without  enclosure. 

To  Dispart,  dis-pirt',  v.  a.  To  divide  into  two, 
to  separate,  to  break. 

DiSPASSION,  dis-p4sh'&n,  s.  Freedom  from  mental 
perturbation. 

Dispassionate,  dls-pSsh'in-ate,  a.  91.    Cool, 

calm,  temperate. 
To  Dispel,  dis-pll',  v.  a.  To  drive  by  scattering, 

to  dissipate. 
Dispensary,  dis-p§n'si-ri,  s.    The  place  where 

medicines  are  dispensed, 
Dispensation,  dls-pen-sa'shcin,  s.  Distribution, 

the  act  of  dealing  out  any  thing ;  the  dealing  of  God 
with  his  creatures,  metliod  of  Providence  ;  an  exemp- 
tion from  some  law. 

DiSPENSATOR,  dls-p^n-sa'tur,  s.  One  employed 
in  dealing  out  any  thing ;  a  distributer. 

Dispensatory,  dis-pen'si-t&r.^,  s.  512.  A  book 
in  which  the  composition  of  medicines  is  described  and 
directed,  a  pharmacopoeia. 

To  Dispense,  dis-pdnse',  v.  a.  To  deal  out,  to 
distribute ;  To  dispense  with,  to  excuse,  to  grant  dis- 
pensation  for. 

Dispense,  d!s-p§nse',  S.   Dispensation,  exemption. 

Dispenser,  dls-p^n's&r,  s.  98.  One  that  dis. 
penses,  a  distributer. 

To  Dispeople,  dis-pe'pl,  v.  a.  To  depopulate, 
to  empty  of  people. 

DiSPEOPLER,  dls-p^pl-&r,  s.    A  depopulator. 

To  DisPERGE,  dls-p^rdje/,  v.  a.  To  sprinkle. 

To  Disperse,  dls-p^rse',  v.  a.  To  scatter,  to 
drive  to  different  parts ;  to  dissipate. 

Dispersedly,  dis-per's^d-le,  ad.  364.  In  a  dis- 
persed manner. 

DiSPERSEDNESS,  dls-p^r's^d-Hes,  S.  Thinness, 
scatteredness. 

DiSPERSER,  dls-per's&r,  S.  98.  A  scatt«rer,  a 
spreader. 

Dispersion,  dls-p^r'shun,  s.     The  act  of  scatter- 
ing or  spreading ;  the  state  of  beinir  scattered. 
To  DisPiRrr,  dis-pir'it,  v.  a.  109.  To  discourage, 

to  depress,  to  damp  ;  to  exhaust  the  spirits. 
Dispiritedness,  dls-plrlt-tSd-nes,  s.     Want  of 

vigour. 
To   Displace,  dls-plase',  v.  a.     To  put  out  of 

place  ;  to  put  out  of  any  state,  condition,  or  dignity ; 

to  disorder. 
DispLACENCY',  dis-pla's^n-se,  s.     Incivility,  dis. 

obligation  ;  any  thing  nnpleasing. 
To  Displant,   dls-plaiit',  v.    a.      To   remove    a 

plant ;  to  drive  a  peop'e  from  the  plac«  in  which  tliey 

nave  fixed. 
Displantation,  dis-plan-ta'sh&n,s.  The  remoral 

of  a  plant ;  the  ejection  of  a  people. 
To  Display',  dls-pla',  »;.  a.     To  spread  wide ;  to 

exhibit  to  the  sight  or  mind ;  to  set  out  ostentatiously 

to  view. 
Display,  dis-pla',  s.   An  exhibition  of  any  thing  to 

view. 
DlspLEASANT,dls-plez'ant,a.  Unpleasing,offensive. 
To  Displease,   dls-plt^ze',  r.  a.     To  offend,  to 

make  angry ;  to  disgust,  to  raise  aversion. 
DisPLEASiNGNEss,  dls-pl^'zlng-nSs,  *.  Offensive- 

nerS,  quality  of  offending. 
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Displeasure,  dis-plezh'6re,  s.    Uueasiness,  pain 

received ;  oft'ence,  pain  given ;  anger,  indignation ; 

state  of  disgrace. 

I'o  Displeasure,  dls-plezVure,  v.  a.      To  dis- 
•'please,  not  to  gain  favour. 
To  DiSPLODE,  dis-plode',  v.  a.  To  disperse  with 

a  loud  noiso,  to  vent  with  violence. 
DiSPLOSION,  dls-plo'zhun,  s.     The  act  of  displod. 

ing,  a  sudden  burst  with  noiso. 
Disport,  dis-port',  s.      Play,  sport,  pastime. 
To  Disport,  dis-port',  v.  a.     To  divert 
To  Disport,  dis-p6rt',  v,  n.     To  play,  to  toy,  to 

wanton. 
Disposal,  dis-p6'z3J,  s.     The  act  of  disposing  or 

regulating  any  thing,  regulation,  distribution ;  the 
power  of  distribution,  the  right  of  bestowing. 

To  Dispose,  dls-poze',  v.  a.  To  give,  to  place,  to 

bestow  ;  to  adapt,  to  form  for  any  purpose  ;  to  frame 
the  mind ;  to  regulate,  to  adjust;  To  dispose  of,  to 
apply  to  any  purpose,  to  transfer  to  any  person,  to 
give  away,  to  sell ;  to  place  in  any  condition. 

Dispose,  dls-p6ze',  s.  Power,  man<igement,  dis- 
posal ;  cast  of  mind,  inclination. 

Disposer,  dls-pt/zEir,  s.  98.  Distributer,  giver, 
bestower ;  governor,  regulator. 

Disposition,  dls-pA-zish'&n,  s.     Order,  method, 

distribution  ;  natural  fitness,  quality  ;  tendency  to  any 
act  or  state  ;  temper  of  mind  ;  atlection  of  kiLdness  or 
ill-will ;  predominant  inclination. 

Dispositive,    dls-poz'e-tlv,    a.       That  implies 

disposal  of  any  property. 
DisposmvELY,    dis-p6z'e-t!v-l<5,    ad.       Distri. 

butively. 
To  Dispossess,  dis-p6z-zes',  v.  a.   To  put  out  of 

possession,  to  deprive,  to  disseize. 
DiSPOSURE,    dls-p6'zh6re,    s.      Disposal,  govern. 

ment,  management  ;  state,  posture. 
Dispraise,  dls-praze',  s.     Blame,  censure. 
To  Dispraise,   dls-praze',  v.  a.     To  blame,  to 

censure. 
Dispraiser,  dls-pra'z&r,  s.  98.    A  censurer. 
DispraisibLE,  dls-pra'ze-bl,  a.  Unwortliy  of  com. 

mendation. 
DiSPRAlSlNGLY,  dls-pra'zlng-l^,  ad.   With  blame. 
To  DiSPREAD,  dls-spred',  v.  a.  To  spread  different 

ways. 
Disproof,  dls-pr66P,    S,      Confutation,  conviction 

of  error,  or  falsehood. 
Disproportion,  dls-pro-por'sh&n,  s.     Unsnita- 

bleness  in  quantity  of  one  thing  to  another ;  want  of 

symmetry. 

To  Disproportion,  dls-pro-por'sh&n,  v.  a.  To 

mismatch,  to  join  things  unsuitably. 

Disproportionable,  dis-pro-por'sh&n-il-bl,  a. 
Unsuitable  in  quantity. 

DiSPROPORTiONABLENESS,  dis-pro-por'.shun.i- 
bl-neS,  S.     Unsuitableness  to  something  else. 

DisPROPORTiONABLY,  dis-pro-por'sh&ii-J-bl^, 
ad.    Unsuitably,  not  symmetrically. 

Disproportion  AL,  dls-prA-por'shun-M,  a.  Dis- 
proportionable, not  symmetrical. 

DiSPROPORTiONALLY,  dls-pri-pcVshfin-M-le,  ad. 
Unsuitably  with  respect  to  quantity  or  value. 

Disproportionate,    dis-pro-por'shun-ate,     a. 

91.    UnsjTnmetrical,  unsuitable  to  something  else. 
Disproportionately,  dis-pro-por'shun-ate-le, 

nd.     Unsuitably,  unsymmetrically. 

DispROPORTiONATENESS,  dis-pro-p6r'shiin-ate- 

nes,  S.      Unsuitableness  in  bulk  or  value. 
To  Disprove,  dis-prdove',  v.  a.     To  confute  an 

assertion,  to  convict  of  error  or  falsehood. 
DiSPROVER,  dls-pr66v'var,  s.  98.     One  that  con- 

futes. 
Dispunishable,  dls-pfmlsh-iVbl,  a.     witliout 

penal  restraint. 

Disputable,  dis'pfi-ta-bl,   or  dis-pfi'tl-bl,    a. 
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Liable  to  contest,  controvertible ; 
tested. 

Dt>  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr  Smith,  Perry,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  second  pro. 
nunciation  of  this  word ;  and  IMr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares, 
Buchanan,  and  Entick,  for  the  first :  and  this,  notwith. 
standing  the  majority  of  suflrages  against  it,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  most  agreeable  to  the  best  usage.  It 
were  undoubtedly  to  be  wished  that  words  of  this  form 
preserved  the  accent  of  the  verb  to  which  they  corre- 
spond ;  but  this  correspondence  we  find  entirely  set  aside 
in  lamentable,  comparable,  admirable,  and  many  others 
with  which  Disputable  must  certainly  class.  Sir  Scott 
gives  both  modes  of  accenting  this  word ;  but  by  hij 
placing  the  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
first,  we  may  presume  he  prefers  this  pronunciation. — 
See  Indisputable. 

Disputant,  dls'pi-t^nt,  s.  503.  Controvcrtist, 
an  argner,  a  reasoner. 

Disputant,  dls'pii-tSnt,  s.  Disputing,  engaged 
in  controversy. 

Disputation,  dls-p6-ta'sll&n,  a.  Tlie  skill  of  con- 
troversy, argumentation ;  controversy,  argumental 
contest. 

Disputatious,  dis-pii-ta'sh&s,  a.  inclined  to  dis- 
pute, cavilling. 

DisputativE,  dls-pfi'tS-tlv,  a.  312.  Disposed  to 
debate. 

To  Dispute,  dls-pute',  i'.  n.  To  contend  by  argu- 
ment, to  debate,  to  controvert. 

To  Dispute,  dls-pute',  v.  a.  To  contend  for ;  to 
oppose,  to  question  ;  to  discuss. 

Dispute,  diS-pute',  s.   Contest,  controversy. 

Disputeless,  dls-pfltel&,  a.  Undisputed,  uncon- 
trovertible. 

DiSPUTER,  dis-pfi't&r,  s.  A  controTcrtist,  one  given 
to  argument 

Disqualification,    dls-kw61-^-fe-ka'shfin,    s. 

That  which  disqualifies. 

To  Disqualify,  dls-kvv&l'e-fl,  v.  a.  To  make 

unfit,  to  disable  by  some  natural  or  legal  impediment ; 
to  deprive  of  a  right  or  claim  by  some  positive  restiic- 
tion. 

Disquiet,  dls-kwl'et,  S.  Uneasiness,  restlessness, 
vexation,  anxiety. 

To  Disquiet,  dls-kwi'et,  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to 
make  uneasy,  to  vex,  to  fret. 

DisqUIETER,  dis-k\vi'et-&r,  s.  A  disturber,  a  ha- 
rasses 

DiSQUIETLY,  dls-kwl'Sti^,  ad.  Without  rest,  an- 
xiously. 

DisquietnESS,  dls-kwi'et-nes,  s.  Uneasiness, 
restlessness,  anxiety. 

Disquietude,  dis-kwi'e-t&de,  s.  Uneasiness,  an- 
xiety- 

Disquisition,  dls-kw^-zlsh'&n,  s.    Examination, 

disputative  inqiury. 

Disregard,  dis-r(^-gSrd',  s.  Slight  notice,  neglect 

To  Disregard,  dls-r^-gard!^,  v.  a.    To  slight,  to 

contemn. 
DiSREGARDFUL,     dls-r^-g^rd'ful,    a.      Negligent, 

contemptuous. 
Disregardfully,  dis-r^-g^rd'ful-1^,   ad.    Con- 

teraptuously. 
Disrelish,  dlz-r^llsh.  s.  435.  Bad  taste,  nauseous- 

ness ;  dislike,  squeamishness. 
To  Disrelish,  diz-rellsh,  v.  a.    To  infect  with 

an  unpleasant  taste ;  to  want  a  taste  of 
Disreputation,  dis-r^p-fi-ta'shun,  s.    Disgrace, 

dishonour. 
Disrepute,  dls-r^-piite',  S.    ill  character,  dishon- 
our, want  of  reputation. 
Disrespect,  dis-r^-spekt',  s.    incivility,  want  of 

reverence,  rudeness. 
Disrespectful,  dis-re-spekt'ful,  a.  irreverent, 

uncivil. 

Disrespectfully,  dls-re-spekt'ful-le,  ad.  Irr©. 
verently. 
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To  Disrobe,  dlz-ribe',  v.  a.  435.  To  undress,  to 


uncover,  ..„- 

DiSRUKnoN,  diz-r&p'sh&n,  s.  VSo.    The  ait  of 

breaking  asunder,  breai-h.  rent 
DiSSATISFACTlO.V,    dls-sAt-ls-fJk'sb&Il,  S.      The 

state  of  beingr  dissatisfied,  aiscontent.  .  ,     ,      ,     - 
DiSSATiSFAOTORiNESS,  dls-sit-ls-fak'tur-e.nes, 

*.     Inability  to  give  content.  ,     „  ,     ,      ,  ^  -7 

DissATis?AcTORy,  dIs-sAt-is-fak'tar-6,  a.  Mi- 

Unable  to  give  content 

Tu  Dissatisfy,  dis-satls-fi,  v.  a.  To  discontent, 


to  displease. 
2'o  Dissect,  dis-s^kt',   v.   a.   42-k     To  cut  in 

pieces ;  to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 
Dissection,  dls-sek'sh&n,  s.     The  art  of  sepa- 

ititiug  the  parts  of  animal  bodies,  anatomy. 

Disseisin,  dis-se'zin,  s.   An  unlawful  dispossessing 

a  man  of  his  land. 
To  Disseize,  dls-seze',  v-  a.     To  dispossess,  to 

dt-prive. 

Disseizor,  dls-se'zor,  s.  166.  He  that  dispossess- 
es another. 

To  Dissemble,  dls-sem'bl,  w.  a.    To  hide  under 

false  appearance,  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which 
really  is ;  to  pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

To  Dissemble,  dls-sem'bl,  v.  n.     To  play  the 

hypocrite. 
Dissembler,  dls-s^m'bl&r,   s.     a  hypocrite,  a 

man  who  conceals  his  true  disposition. 
DissEMBLiNGLY,    dls-s^m'bHiig-le,    ad.      With 
dissimulation,  hypocritically. 

To   Disseminate,   dis-sem'e-nate,   v.   a.     To 

scatter  as  seed,  to  spread  every  way. 
Dissemination,  dls-s^m-^-na'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  scattering  like  seed. 

Disseminator   dls-sem'e-na-tiir,   s.  521.     He 

that  scatters,  a  spreader. 
Dissension,     dls-s^n'sh&n,     s.      Disagreement, 

strife,  contention,  breach  of  union. 
Dissensiocs,  dls-seli'sh&s,  a.  Disposed  to  discord, 

contentions. 
To   Dissent,  dis-s§nt',   v.  n.     To  disagree  in 

opinion ;  to  differ,  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Dissent,  dls-s^nt/,  S.    Disagreement;  difference  of 

opinion,  declaration  of  difference  of  opinion. 
Dissentaneous,  dls-sen-ta'ne-fis,  a.    Disagree- 

able,  inconsistent,  contrary. 

Dissenter,  dls-s^n't&r,  s.  98.  One  that  disagrees, 

or  declares  his  disagreement  from   an  opinion ;  one 

who,  for  whatever  reason,  refuses  the  communion  of 

the  English  church. 
Dissentient,  dis-s^n'sh^nt,  a.  Declaring  dissent 
Dissertation,  dls-ser-ta'sh&n,  s.  A  discourse. 
To  Disserve,  dls-s5rv',  v.  a.  421.   To  do  injury 

t»,  to  harm. 
Disservice,  dls-sJr'vls,  s.  injury,  mischief. 

DiSSERVICEABLE,  dls-S^r'vls-i-bl,    a.      Injurious, 

mischievous. 
DissERVicEABLENESS,    dls-sei'vls-iVbl-nes,    s. 

Injurj',  harm,  hurt. 
To  Dissettle,  dls-s^t'tl,  i;.  a.  405.  To  imsettle. 
To  Dissever,  dls-si^/ur,  v.  a.     To  cut  in  two, 

to  break,  to  divide,  to  disunite. 
DlSSIDENCE,  dls's^-dense,  S       Discord,  disagree- 
ment. 
DiSSII.IENCE,  dls-sll'yense,  s.    113.      The  act  of 

starting  asunder. 
Dissn.IENT,    dis-sll'yeilt,   a.       starting    asunder, 

bursting  in  two. 
DlSSII.lTlON,  dls-sll-'ish  un,  s.   The  act  of  bursting 

in  two,  of  starting  different  ways ;  the  opposite  to 
Coalition, 

Dissimilar,  dls-slm'e-lur,  a.  88.    Unlike,  hetero. 

geneons. 

Dissimilarity,  dis-sim-<^-l4r'e-te,  s.   Unlikeness, 
dissimilitudf. 
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Dissimilitude,  dis-slm-tnil'e-tiide,  s. 
ness,  want  of  resemblance. 

Dissimulation,  dis-sim-ii-la'shaii,  s.  I'he  act 
of  dissembling,  hypocrisy. 

DiSSIPABLE,  dis'si^-pi-Dl,  a.     Easily  scattered. 

To  Dissipate,  dis'se-pate,  v.  a.  91.  To  scatter 
every  where,  to  disperse ;  to  scatter  the  attention  ;  to 
spend  a  fortune. 

Dissipation,  dls-s^-pa'shim,  s.  The  act  of  dis- 
persion ;  the  state  of  being  dispersed ;  scattered  atten- 
tion. 

To  Dissociate,  dls-si/she-ate,  r.  a.  To  separate, 

to  disunite,  to  part. 
Dissolvable,  dlz-z61'va-bl,    a.     Capable  of  dis- 
solution. 
Dissoluble,  dis's6-lu-bl,    a.     Capable  of  separa- 
tion of  one  part  from  another. 

IX^  The  accent  is  invariably  placed  on  the  flrst  syllable 
of  this  word,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin  dissoluliilit, 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  observations  on  the  word  In- 
comparable.  Dissohahle  is  a  compound  of  our  own,  and 
therefore  retains  the  accent  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is 
formed,  501.— See  Academy,  Disputable,  and  Resoluble. 

Dissolubility,    dis-s6I-lii-bll'e-te,    s.     Liable- 

ness  to  suffer  a  disunion  of  parts. 
To  Dissolve,  dlz-zf>lv',  v.  a.  424.     To  dissolve 

the  form  of  any  thing  by  disuniting  the  parts  ;  to  loose, 
to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing  ;  to  break  up  assemblies  ; 
to  break  an  enchantment;  to  be  relaxed  by  pleasure. 

To  Dissolve,  diz-z61v',  v.  71.     To  be  melted  ;  to 

fall  to  nothing  ;  to  melt  away  in  pleasure. 

Dissolvent,  diz-z61'v6nt,  a.     Having  the  power 

of  dissolving  or  melting. 

Dissolvent,  diz-z61'vent,  s.     The  power  of  dis- 

uniting  the  parts  of  any  thing. 
DiSSOLVER,  dlz-zol'vtir,   S.      That   whiih   has   the 

power  of  dissolving. 
DlSSOL\'IBLE,  dlz-z61've-bl,    a.      Liable  to  perish 
by  dissolution. 

t^  If  this  word  and  its  etymon  must  be  written  Dis. 
tofvible  and  Soleible,  and  not  Dissolrable  and  Solruble, 
because  Solvo  and  its  compounds  in  Ljitin  are  of  the  third 
conjugation,  and  form  their  personal  and  temporal  va- 
riations by  assuming  i,  there  is  no  reason  why  Resolvable 
should  be  written  with  a,  as  it  stands  in  Johnson,  who, 
notwithstanding  he  wTites  Dissolvible  liere  with  an  i,  yet 
in  his  explanation  of  the  etymology  of  Indissoluble, 
tells  us  it  is  formed  from  in,  aiid  Dissolrable  with  an  a. 
Dissolute,  dls'so-lute,  a.  Loose,  wanton,  de- 
bauched. 
Dissolutely,  dls's6-liite-le,  ad. 
debauchery. 

Dissoluteness,  dis'so-Uite-iit's,  s. 

laxity  of  manners^  debauchery. 

Dissolution,  dis-so-lu'shftn,    s- 

liquefying  by  heat  or  moisture ;  the  state  of  being  li- 
quefied ;  destruction  of  any  thing  by  the  separation  of 
its  parts ;  death,  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its 
constituent  elements  ;  destruction  ;  the  act  of  breaking 
up  an  assembly  ;  looseness  of  manners. 

Dissonance,  dis'so-nlnse,  s.  A  mixture  of 
harsh,  unhannonious  sounds. 

DlSSON.\NT,  dls'so-nint,  a.  Harsh,  unliarmouious  ; 
incongruous,  disagreeing. 

To  Dissuade,  dis-swade',  v.  a.  .3.31.  To  divert 
by  reason  or  importunity  from  any  thing. 

Dissuader,  dis-swa'dar,  s.  98.  He  that  dis- 
suades. 

Dissuasion,  dls-swa'zhim,  s.  451.    Urgency  of 

reason  or  importimity  against  any  thing. 
Dissuasive,  dis-swa'slv,   a.  428. .    Dehortatory, 
tending  to  persuade  against. 

Dissuasive,  dls-swa'siv,    s. 

the  mind  off'  from  any  purpose. 

Dissyllable,  dis'sll-la-bl,    s.     a  word  of  two 

syllables. 
DlSTAI'F,  dls't'if,   S.   Tlie  staff  from  which  the  Hnx 
is  drawn  in  spinning  ;  it  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  t!ie 
female  sex. 


Loosel  y , 


The   act  of 


Argument  to  turn 
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To  DiSTAIN,  dls-tane',  v.  a.  To  stain ;  to  tinge ; 
Ui  blot,  to  sully  with  infamy. 

Distance,  dis'tinse,  s.  Distance  is  space  con- 
sidered between  any  two  beings  ;  remoteness  in  place  ; 
tlie  space  kept  between  two  antagonists  in  fencing  ;  a 
space  marked  on  the  course  where  horses  run ;  space  of 
time ;  remoteness  in  time  ;  respect,  distant  behaviour, 
retraction  of  kindness,  reserve.  \ 

To  Distance,  dis'tinse,  v.  a.  To  place  remotely, 
to  throw  off  from  the  view ;  to  leave  behind  at  a  race 
the  length  of  a  distance. 

Distant,  dis'tint,  a.  Remote  in  place  ;  remote 
in  time  either  past  or  future ;  reserved  ;  not  obvious. 

Distaste,  dls-taste',  s.  Disgust,  dislike;  alienation 
of  affection. 

7'u  Distaste,  dls-taste',  v.  a.  To  fill  the  mouth 
with  nauseousness ;  to  dislike,  to  loathe  ;  to  offend,  to 
disgust 

Distasteful,  dis-taste'ful,  a.  Nauseous  to  the 
palate,  disgusting,  offensive,  unpleasing. 

Distemper,  dis-tem'pur,  s.  A  disease,  a  malady; 
bad  constitution  of  mind,  depravity  of  inclination ; 
nneasiness. 

To  Distemper,  dls-tom'p&r,  v.  a.  To  disease, 
to  disorder  ;  to  disturb ;  to  destroy  temper  or  modera- 
tion. 

Distemperate,  dis-t^m'p&r-ate,  a.  91..  Im- 
moderate. 

Distemperature,  dis-t^m'p&r-J-tshure,  s.  In- 
temperateness,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  perturbation  of 
the  mind. 

To  Distend,  dls-t^nd',  v.  a.  To  stretch  out  in 
breadth. 

Distent,  dls-tent',  s.  The  space  through  which 
any  thing  is  spread. 

Distention,  dls-ten'.sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  stretch- 
ng  in  breadth;  breadth;  space  occupied. 

Distich,  dls'tik,  s.  353.     A  couplet,  a  couple  of 

lines. 

To  Distil,  dls-tU',  v.  n.  To  drop,  to  fall  by  drops  ; 
to  flow  gently  and  silently ;  to  use  a  still. 

To  DiSTn.,  dls-tU',  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;  to 
draw  by  distillation. 

Distillation,  dls-tll-la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
dropping,  or  falling  in  drops ;  the  act  of  pouring  out  in 
drops  ;  that  which  falls  in  drops  ;  the  act  of  distilling 
by  lire;  the  substance  drawn  by  the  still. 

Distillatory,  dls-tlil^-tur-^,  a.  512.  Belong- 
ing to  distillation. 

Distiller,  dls-tillSr,  s.  One  who  practises  the 
trade  of  distilling  ;  one  who  makes  pernicious  inflam- 
matory spirits. 

DiSTILMENT,  dls-til'm^nt,  S.  That  which  is  drawn 
by  distillation. 

Distinct,  dis-t'ingkt',  a.  408.  Different ;  apart ; 
clear,  unconfused  ;  marked  out,  specified. 

Distinction,   dls-tingk'sbun,    s.     Note  of  dif. 

ference ;  honourable  note  of  superiority ;  that  by  which 
one  differs  from  another  ;  division  into  different  parts ; 
notation  of  difference  between  things  seemingly  the 
same. 

Distinctive,  dis-tingk'tlv,  a.  That  makes  distinc- 
tion or  difference  ;  having  the  power  to  distinguish. 

Distinctively,  dls-tingk'tlv-ld,  ad.  In  right 
order,  not  confusedly. 

Distinctly,  dls-tingktli^,  ad.  Not  confusedly  ; 
plainly,  clearly. 

Distinctness,  dis-tingkt'n^s,  s.  Sice  observa- 
tion of  the  difference  between  things ;  such  separation 
of  things  as  makes  them  easy  to  be  observed. 

To  Distinguish,  dis-tlng'gwish,  v.  a.  340.  To 
note  the  diversity  of  things  ;  to  separate  from  others 
bjr  some  mark  of  honour ;  to  divide  by  proper  notes  of 
diversity  ;  to  know  one  from  another  by  any  mark  ;  to 
discern  critically,  to  judge  ;  to  constitute  difference  ; 
to  specificate ;  to  make  known  or  eminent 

To    Distinguish,    dis-tlng'gwish,  v.   n.     To 

make  distinction,  to  find  or  show  the  difference. 

Distinguishable,  dis-tlng'g\vlsh-a-bl,  a.   Capa- 
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ble  of  being  distinguished ;  worthy  of  note,  worthy  of 
regard. 
Distinguished,  dls-tlng'-^vlsht,  part.  a.  359. 

Eminent,  extraordinary. 

Distinguisher,  dis-tlng'gwlsh-Gr,  s.    a  judi. 

cious  observer,  one  that  accurately  discerns  one  thing 
from  another ;  he  that  separates  one  thing  from  an- 
other by  proper  marks  of  diversity. 

Distinguishingly,  d!s-ting'g\vish-Ing-le,  ad. 
With  distinction. 

DisTiNGUiSHMENT,  dls-tlng'g\vlsh-m^nt,  S.  Dis. 
tinction,  observation  of  difference. 

To  Distort,  dls-tort',  v.  a.  To  writhe,  to  twist, 

to  deform  by  irregular  motions  ;  to  put  out  of  the  true 

direction  or  posture ;  to  wrest  from  tlie  true  meaning. 

Distortion,  dis-tor'shfin,  s.     Irregular  motion, 

by  which  the  face  is  writhed,  or  the  parts  disordered. 

To  Distract,  dis-trakt',  v.  a.  Part.  pass.     Dis. 

tracted,  anciently  Distraught.  To  pull  different  ways 
at  once ;  to  separate,  to  divide  ;  to  perplex ;  to  make 
mad. 

Distractedly,  dis.trJk'tM-1^,  ad.  Madly,  fran- 

tickly. 
DiSTRACTEDNESS,  dls-trSk't^d-Hes,  s.    The  state 
of  being  distracted,  madness. 

Distraction,  dis-trSk'sh&n,  s.    Confusion,  state 

in  which  the  attention  is  called  different  ways ;  pertur- 
bation of  mind  ;  frantickness,  loss  of  the  wits  ;  tumult, 
difference  of  sentiments. 

To  Distrain,  dls-trane',  v.  a.  To  seize. 

To  Distrain,  dis-trane',  v.  7i.    To  make  seizure. 

Distrainer,  dis-tra'nfir,  s.  98.  He  tiiat  seizes. 

Distraint,  dis-trant',  s.  Seizure. 

Distraught,  dis-trawt',  part.  a.  Distracted. 
Little  used. 

Distress,  dls-trls',  S.  The  act  of  making  a  legal 
seizure  ;  a  compulsion,  by  which  a  man  is  assured  to 
appear  m  court  or  to  pay  a  debt ;  the  thing  seized  by 
law ;  calamity,  misery,  misfortune. 

To  Distress,  dis-tr^s',  v.  a.  To  prosecute  by  law 

to  a  seizure ;  to  harass,  to  make  miserable. 
Distressful,  dis-tres'ful,  a.  Full  of  trouble,  full 

of  misery. 
To  Distribute,  dls-trliyute,    v.  a.    To  divide 
amongst  more  than  two,  to  deal  out. 

Distribution,  dis-tr4-bu'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

distributing  or  dealing  out  to  others ;  act  of  giving  iu 

charity. 
DistributivK,    dis-trll/i-tlv,    a.     Assigning   to 

others  their  proper  portions. 
DisTRIBUTIVELY,  dlS-trlb'il-tlv-le,  ad.     By  distri. 

bution ;  singly,  particularly. 
District,  dis'trikt,  s.     The  circuit  within  which  a 

man  may  be  compelled  to  appearance  ;  circuit  of  autho. 

rity,  province  ;  region,  country,  territory. 

To  Distrust,  dis-tr&st',  v.  a.    To  regard  with 

diffidence,  not  to  trust. 
DiSTRt.'ST,  dls-trfist',   S.      Loss  of  credit,  loss  of 

confidence,  suspicion. 
Distrustful,  dis-trust'ful,  a.    Apt  to  distrust, 

suspicious  ;  diffident  of  himself,  timorous. 
Distrustfully,  dls-tr&st'ful-l^  ad.  Inadistru.st- 

ful  manner. 
DiSTRUSTFULNESS,  dls-tr&st'ful-ii^s,  s.  The  state 

of  being  distrustful,  want  of  confidence. 
DiSTRUSTLESS,  diS-tr&Stl^S,  a.    Void  of  distrust 

To  Disturb,  dis-turlV,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to  dis- 
quiet ;  to  put  into  irregular  motions  ;  to  interrupt,  to 
hinder. 

Disturbance,  dls-tarlsunse,  s.  Interruption  of 
tranquillity ;  confusion,  disorder,  tumult 

Disturber,  dls-tur'b&r,  s.    A  violator  of  peace, 

he  that  causes  tumults ;  he  that  causes  perturbation  uf 

mind. 
To  DiSTURN,  dis-t&rn',  v.  a.     To  turn  off.     Not 

used. 
DiSVALUATiON,    dlz-vil-i-a'shfin,   s.     Disgrace, 

diminution  of  reputation 
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7*0  DiSVALUE,  diz-vil'ii,  V.  a.  To  undervalue. 
Disunion,  dls-{i'ni-&n,  s.  Separation,  dig  unction; 

breach  of  concord. 

a^Some  curious  inspector  may,  perhaps,  wonder  why 
1  have  given  disunion,  dinue,  &c.  the  pure  s  and  not  the 
X,  since  I  have  laid  it  do^vn  as  a  general  rule  under  the 
prepositive  particle  Dis,  that  the  s  immediately  before 
the  accent,  when  a  vowel  begins  tlie  next  syllable,  is 
always  flat  j  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  long  u  in 
these  words  is  not  a  pure  vowel,  8 :  not  that  I  tliink  the 
z,  in  tliis  case,  would  be  palpably  wrong ;  for,  though 
long  K  may  be  called  a  semi-consonant,  it  is  sufficiently 
vocal  to  make  the  *  or  *  sound,  in  tliese  words,  perfectly 
indifferent. — See  Dit. 
To  Disunite,  dls-fi-nlte',  v.  a.    To  separate,  to 

divide  ;  to  part  friends. 
To  Disunite,  dls-6-nite',  v.  n.    To  fall  asunder, 

to  become  separate. 
Disunity,   dls-di'n^-t^,  *.      A   state   of  actual 

separation. 
DiSUSAGE,  dls-d'zaje,  s.  90.    The  gradual  cessa- 
tion of  use  or  custom. 
Disuse,  dis-iise',  s.  437.      Cessation  of  use,  want 

of  practice ;  cessation  of  custom. 
To  Disuse,  dls-uze',  r.  a.  To  cease  to  make  use 

tf  J  to  disaccustom. 
To  DiSVOUCH,  dlz-voutsh',  v.  a.     To  destroy  the 

credit  of,  to  contradict. 
Ditch,    ditsh,   s.       A  trench  cut  in  the  ground 

usually  bettveen  fields ;  any  long  narrow  receptacle  of 

water ;  the  moat  with  wliich  a  town  is  surrounded. 
To  Ditch,  ditsh,  «.   a.   To  make  a  ditch. 
Ditcher,  ditsh'fir,  s.  One  who  digs  ditches. 
Dithyrambick,  dl^A-e-ram'blk,  s.     a  song  in 

honour  of  Bacchus ;  any  poem  written  witli  wilduess. 
Dittany,  difti-n^,  s.  An  herb. 
DiTTIED,  dit'tld,  a.  282.  Sung,  adapted  tomusick. 
Ditty,  dit't^,  s.    A  poem  to  be  sung,  a  song. 
Divan,  d^-vJn',  s.  124.  ThecouncU  of  the  Oriental 

Princes ;  any  council  assembled. 
To  Divaricate,  di-vir'e-kate,  v.  n.  125.    To 

be  parted  into  two. 
Divarication,  dUvir-<5-ka'shun,  s.      Partition 

into  two ;  division  of  opinions. 
To  Dive,  dive,  v.  n.      To  sink  voluntarily  under 

water ;  to  go  deep  into  any  question,  or  science. 
Diver,  dl'v&r,  s.  One  that  sinks  voluntarily  under 

water ;  one  that  goes  imder  water  to  search  for  any 

tiling;  he  that  enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  study. 
To  Diverge,  d^-v^ije',  v.  n.  124^  To  tend  various 

ways  from  one  point 
Divergent,   dS-v^r'jent,   a.  124.     Tending  to 

various  parts  from  one  point 
Divers,  dl'verz,  a.  Several,  sundry,  more  than  one. 
Diverse,  dl'verse,  a.      Different  from  another  ; 

different  from  itself,  multiform  ;  in  different  directions. 
Diversification,  de-ver-se-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.  The 

actofchan^ng  forms  or  qualities;  variation,  varie- 
gation ;  variety  of  forms,  multiformity ;  change,  iJter. 

ation. 

To  Diversify,  dd-ver's^-fl,  r.  a.  To  make  dif- 
ferent from  another,  to  distinguish ;  to  make  different 
from  itself,  to  variegate. 

DivERsio.v,  d<i-vlr'sh&n,  s.  124.  Tlie  act  of 
turning  any  thing  oft' from  its  course;  the  cause  liy 
which  any  thing  is  turned  from  its  proper  course  or 
tendency  ;  sport,  something  that  unbends  the  mind  ; 
in  war,  the  act  or  purpose  of  drawing  the  enemy  off 
from  some  design,  by  threatening  or  attacking  a  dis- 
tant part 

Diversity,  de-ver's^-t^,  s.  Difference,  dissimili. 
tude,  variety. 

Diversly,  dl'vers-le,  ad.  In  different  ways, 
variously. 

To  Divert,  dt^-vert',  i-.  a.  124.  To  turn  offfrom 
any  direction  or  course  ;  to  draw  forces  to  a  different 
part ;  to  withdraw  the  mind ;  to  please  ;  to  exhilarate. 

UlVERTER,  de-vMhr,  s.  Any  thing  that  diverts 
or  alleviates. 
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To  Divektise,  dtv^-'tlz,  v.  n.     To  sport,  to 
amuse,  to  divert 
85»  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  have  accented  this  word  on 

the  last  syllable,  in  compliance  with  the  verb  udrerlise, 

which  is  exactly  of  the  same  form,  and  therefore  he 

thought  ought  to    be  accented  in   the   same   laanner. 

But  by  making  divertise  conform  in  accentuation  to  ad. 

vertise,  we  make  the  general  rule  stoop  to  the  exception, 

rather  tlian  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.     >or  in 

all  verbs  of  three  or  more  syllables,  where  the  termina- 
tion ise  is  only  the  verbal  formation,  and  does  not  belong 

to  the  root,  we  never  find  the  accent  on  it ;  as  criticise, 

exercise,  epitomise,  &c. — See  Adrertisetnent. 

DivertiSEMENT,  de-v^l-'tiz-ment,  S.  Diversion, 
delight 

DivertivE,  de-ver'tlv,  a.    Recreative,  amiisive. 

To  Divest,  d^-rest',  v.  a.  124.  To  strip,  to 
make  naked. 

Di  vesture,  de-vls'tshfire,  s.  The  act  of  putting 
off. 

DividabLE,  d(5-vl'dl-bl,  a.  That  may  be  separated. 

DiVIDANT,  dt^-vi'dint,  a.  Different,  separate. 
Not  used. 

To  Divide,  de-vide',  v.  a,  124.  To  part  one 
whole  into  different  pieces ;  to  separate ;  to  disunite 
by  discord  ;  to  deal  out,  to  give  in  shares. 

To  Divide,  dt^-vlde',  v.  n.  To  part,  to  sunder,  to 
break  friendship. 

Dividend,  dlv'^-dend,  s.  A  share,  the  part  al. 
lotted  in  division  ;  dividend  is  the  number  given  to  be 
parted  or  divided. 

Divider,  de-vi'dur,  S.  98.  That  which  parts  any 
thing  into  pieces  ;  a  distributer,  he  who  deals  out  to 
each  hi.s  share ;  a  disuuiter ;  a  particular  kind  of  com. 
passes. 

Dividual,  de.vid'u-Sl,  or  de-vld'ju-al,  a.  293. 
.T76.  Divided,  shared  or  participated  in  common  with 
others. 

Divination,  dlv-^-na'shun,  s.  530.  Prediction 
or  foretelling  of  future  things. 

Divine,  de-vlne',  a.  124.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of  God ;  proceeding  from  God,  not  natural,  not  human; 
excellent  in  a  supreme  degree ;  presageful. 

Divine,  d^-vine',  S.  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  a 
priest,  a  clergymau ;  a  man  skilled  in  divinity,  a  theo- 
logian. 

To  Divine,  de-vlne',  v.  a.  To  foretell,  to  fore- 
know. 

To  Divine,  de-vlne',  v.  n.  To  utter  prognostica- 
tion ;  to  feel  presages ;  to  conjecture,  to  guess. 

Divinely,  de-vinel^,  ad.  By  the  agency  or  in- 
fluence of  God ;  excellently,  in  the  supreme  degree ;  iu 
a  manner  noting  a  deity. 

Divineness,  d^-rine'n^S,  s.  Divinity,  participa- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature ;  excellence  in  the  supreme 
degree. 

Diviner,  d^-vl'n&r,  s.  98.  One  that  professes 
divination,  or  the  art  of  revealing  occult  things  by  su. 
pematural  means ;  conjecturer,  gues.ser. 

DiVINERESS,  d^-vlne'r^S,  S-    a  prophetess. 

Divinity,  de-vln'e-te,  s.  511.  Participation  of 
the  nature  and  excellence  of  God,  deity,  godhead  ;  the 
Deity,  the  Supreme  Being ;  celestial  being;  the  science 
of  divine  tilings,  theology. 

Divisible,  de-vlz'-e-bl,  a.  124.  Capable  of  being 
divided  into  parts,  separable. 

Divisibility,  de-viz-e-bU't^-te,  s.  The  quality  o/ 
admitting  division. 

DrviSIBLENESS,  d(5-vlz'^-bl-nes,  S.    Divisibility. 

Division,  di^-Vlzh'On,  S.  The  act  of  dividing  any 
thing  into  parts;  the  state  of  being  divided;  that  by 
which  any  thing  is  kept  apart,  partition;  the  part 
which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  dividing ;  disunion, 
difference  ;  parts  into  wliich  a  discourse  is  distributed  ; 
space  between  the  notes  of  miisick,  just  time  ;  in  arith- 
raetick,  the  separation  or  parting  of  any  number  or 
quantity  given,  into  any  parts  assigned. 

DrviSOR,  dd-vl'z&r,  s.  166.  Tlie  number  given, 
by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Divorce,  de-vorse',  s.  124.    The  legal  separation 
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iif  husband  and  wife  ;  separation,  disunion 
tcnce  by  wliicli  a  marriage  is  dissolved. 

To  Divorce,  de-v6rse',  v.  a.  To  separate  a 
husband  or  wife  from  tlie  other;  to  force  asunder,  to 
separate  by  violence. 

DiVOacEME.N'T,  de-v6rse'ment,  S.  Divorce,  separa- 
tion of  marriage. 

Divorcer,  de-vof'siir,  s.  The  person  or  cause 
which  produces  divorce  or  separation. 

DiURETlCK,  di-ii-ret'^ik,  a.  Having  the  power  to 
provoke  urine. 

DiORVAL,  di-ui-'llal,  a.  116.  Relating  to  the 
day  ;  constituting  the  day ;  performed  in  a  day,  daily. 

Diurnal,  di-ui-'niLl,  s.     A  journal,  a  day-book. 

DlURNALLY,  di-&r'lli-le,  ad.   Daily,  every  day. 

DiUTL'RNITY,  dl-fi-tCir'ne-te,  s.  Length  of  dura- 
tion. 

To  Divulge,  de-vidje',  v.  a.  To  publish,  to 
make  piiblick  ;  to  proclaim. 

DiVULGER,  de-vfil'jcir,  S.  98.      A  publisher. 

DiVULSION,  de-vul'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  plucking 
away. 

To  DiZEN,  di'zn,  v.  a.  103.  To  dress,  to  deck. 

DiZZARD,  dlz'zurd,  s.    A  blockhead,  a  fooL 

Dizziness,  diz'zf^-nes,  s.  Giddiness. 

Dizzy,  diz'ze,  a.  Giddy,  causing  giddiness ; 
thoughtless. 

To  Dizzy,  diz'ze,  v.  a.  To  whirl  round,  to  make 
giddy. 

To  Do,  doo,  V.  a.  164.  To  practise  or  act  any 
thing  good  or  bad ;  to  perform,  to  achieve ;  to  execute, 
to  discharge ;  to  tinisn,  to  end ;  to  conclude,  to  settle. 

To  Do,  doo,  V.  n.  To  act  or  beliave  in  any 
maimer  well  or  ill  ;  to  make  an  end,  to  conclude ;  to 
cease  to  be  concerned  with,  to  cease  to  care  about ;  to 
fare,  to  be  with  regard  to  sickness  or  health,  as,  How 
do  you  do  ?  To  do  is  used  for  any  verb  to  save  the  re- 
petition of  the  word  ;  as,  I  shall  come  ;  but  if  I  do  not, 
go  away  ;  that  is,  if  I  come  not.  Do  is  a  word  of  ve- 
hement command,  or  earnest  request ;  as.  Help  me, 
do :  Make  haste,  do .' 

DociBLE,  dos'e-bl,  a.  405.  Tractable,  docile, 
easy  to  be  taught- 

DociBLENESS,  dis't^-W-nes,  s.  Teachableness, 
docility. 

Docn.E,    dfts'sll,    a.    140.       Teachable,    easy  in- 
structed, tractable. 
05"  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Smith, 

and  Mr  Perry,  make  tlie  first  syllable  of  this  word  short, 

and  Buchanan  only  makes  it  long. — See  Indocil. 

Docility,  d6-sll1e-te,  S.      Aptness  to  be  taught, 

readiness  to  learn. 
Dock,  dok,  s.    An  herb. 
Dock,  d5k,  s.    The  stump  of  the  tail,  which  remains 

after  docking. 
Dock,  d6k,  s.    A  place  where  water  is  let  in  or  out 

at  pleasure,  where  ships  are  built  or  laid  up. 
To  Dock,  dok,  t-.  a.     To  cut  off  a  tail ;  to  cut 

any  thing  short ;  to  cut  ofl°  a  reckoning  ;  to  lay  a  ship 

in  a  dock. 
Docket,    dikit,    s.    99.      A  direction  tied  upon 

goods,  a  summary  of  a  larger  writing. 
To  Docket,  dSklt,  v.  a.   To  mark  with  a  docket. 
Doctor,    dik'tur,  s.    166.      One  that  has  taken 

tlie  highest  degree  in  the  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  or 

pliysick ;  in  some  universities    tney  have  doctors  of 

miisick  ;  a  physician,  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of 

disH.xses. 

To  Doctor,  dok't&r,  v.  a.  To  physick,  to  cure. 
Doctoral,  dok'to-rll,  a.    Relating  to  the  degree 

of  a  doctor. 
Doctorally,  dok'to-ral-e,  ad.     In  manner  of  a 

doctor. 
DocTOiiSHiP,   duk't&r-shlp,    s.       The  rank  of  a 

doctor. 
Doctrinal,  dSk'tre-nil,  a.    Containing  doctrine  ; 

pertaining  to  the  act  or  means  of  teaching. 
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Doctrinally,  dok'tre-nSl-e,  ad.    in  the  form  ot 

doctrine,  positively. 

Doctrine,  dok'trin,  s.   140.     ITie  principles  or 

positions  of  any  eect  or  master ;  the  act  of  teaching. 
Document,  dok'il-m^llt,  s.     Precept,  instruction, 

direction^ 
Dodder,  dod'dur,  s.  98.      a  plant  which  winds 

itself  about  otlier  plants,  and  draws  the  chief  psart  of 

its  nourishment  from  them. 
Dodecagon,  d6-dek'i-g6n,  s.    A  figure  of  twelve 

sides. 

To  Dodge,  dodje,  v.  n.     To  use  craft ;  to  sliift 

place  as  unottier  approaches ;  to  play  fast  and  louse, 

to  raise  expectations  and  disappoint  tliem. 
DoD.MAN,  dyd'man,  S.  88.      The  name  of  a  fish. 
Doe,  do,  s.      A  she  deer,  the  female  of  a  buck. 
Doer,  doO'ftr,  s.  296.       One  tliat  does  auy  tliingr 

good  or  bad. 
Does,    diiz,    296.       The    third  person  from    Do, 

familiarly  used  for  Dotli,  wliich  is  now  grown  solemn 

and  almitst  obsolete. 
To  Doff,  dof,  v.  a.  To  strip,  to  put  away,  to  get 

rid  of;  to  delay,  to  refer  to  another  time.     Obsolete. 
Dog,  d5g,  S.      a  domestick  animal  remarkably  va- 
rious in  his  species ;  a  constellation  called  Sirius,  or 

Canicula,  rising  and  setting  with  the  sun  diu-iug  the 

dogdays  ;  a  reproachful  niune  for  a  man. 
To  Dog,  dog,  v.  a.     To  follow  any  one,  watching 

him  with  an  insidious  design. 
Dog-teeth,  Ah^twih,  S.  The  teeth  in  the  human 

head  ne.xt  to  the  grinders,  the  eye  teeth. 
Dog-trick,  dog'trik,   s.      An  ill  turn,  surly  or 

brutal  treatment 
Dog-bane,  dSg'bane,  s.     An  herb. 
Dog-briar,  d6g^ri-ur,  s.     The  briar  tliat  bears 

the  hip. 
Dog-cheap,  dSg'tsheep,  a.    Cheap  as  dog's  meat 
DoG-DAYS,    d&g'daze,    S.      The  days  in  which  the 

dog-star  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun. 
Doge,    doje,  S.       The  title  of  the  chief  magistrate 

of  Venice  and  Genoa. 
Dogfish,  dftg'flsh,  s.     A  shark. 
DogfLY,  d5g'fll,  s.      A  voracious  biting  fly. 
Dogged,  dog'ged,  a.  366.     Sullen,  sour,  morose, 

ill-luunoured,  gloomy. 
Doggedly,  dog'ged-le,  ad.    Sullenly,  gloomily. 
Doggedness,    d6g'ged-nes,    S.      Gloom  of  mind, 

sullenness. 
Dogger,  dog'g&r,  *.  98.     A  small  ship  with  one 

mast. 
DoggreL,  dAg^grel,  S.      Mean,  worthless  verses. 
Doggish,  dSg'gish,  a.     Currish,  brutal. 
Doghearted,  dSg'hart-ed,    a.     Cruel,    pitiless, 

malicious. 
Doghole,  dfig'hole,  s.     A  vile  hole. 
Dogkennel,  d&g'ken-nel,  S.    A  little  hut  or  house 

for  dogs. 
Doglol'SE,  dig^oiise,  S.     An  insect  that  harbours 

on  dogs. 
DoG.MA,  dig'ma,  s.    Establisished  principle,  settled 

notion. 

p3r  Tills  word,  unlike  many  of  its  Greek  and  Latin 
relations,  seems  to  have  deigned  to  pluralize  itself  by 
Dnginas  :  Dogmata  is  indeed  sometimes  used,  but,  like 
Memoranda,  is  growing  pedantick. 

Dog.matis.m,  dog'ma-tlzm,  s. 
tion. 

Dogmatical,  dSg-mat'e-kll, 
DoG.MATicK,  d6g-niat'ik,  509. 

Authoritative,  magisterial,  positive. 

Dogmatically,  a6g-mat't^-kill-e,  ad.  Magisteri- 
ally, positively. 

Dog.matical.jess,  dog-mat'e-kal-nos,  s.  Ma- 
gisterialness,  mock  authority. 

Dogmatist,  dog'ma-tist,  s.  A  magisterinl 
teacher,  a  bold  advancer  of  principles. 
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To  Dogmatise,  d5g'm4-tize,  v.  n.  To  assert 
positively  ;  to  teach  magisterially. 

DoGMATISER,  d&g'mi-tUz6r,  s.  An  assertor,  a 
magisterial  teacher. 

DoGROSE,  dftg'rize,  s.     The  flower  of  the  hip. 

DoGSLEEP,  dig'sM^p,  S.      Pretended  sleep. 

DoGSMEAT,  digz'm^te,  S.      Refuse,  vile  stuff. 

DoGSTAR,  dig'stAr,  S.  The  star  which  gives  name 
to  the  dog-days. 

DOGSTOOTH,  dftgz't65th,  S.      A  plant 

Dogtrot,  d5g'tr&t,  s.  A  gentle  trot  like  that  of 
a  dog. 

DoGWEARY,  d&g-w^'r^,  a.     Tired  as  a  dog. 

Dogwood,  d&g'vv&d,  S See  Cornelian  Cherry. 

Doily,  doe'l^,  s.      A  species  of  woollen  stuff. 

Doings,  doS'lngZ,  s.  Tilings  done,  events,  trans- 
actions :  feats,  actions  good  or  bad ;  stir,  bustle,  tu- 
mult 

Doit,  dolt,  S.      A  small  piece  of  money. 

Dole,  dole,  s.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dealing ; 
any  thing  dealt  out  or  distributed ;  provisions  or 
money  distributed  in  charity ;  grief,  sorrow,  misery. 

To  Dole,  dAle,  v.  a.      To  deal,  to  distribute. 

Doleful,  dole'ful,  a.  Sorrowful,  expressing 
grief;  melancholy,  afflicted,  feeling  grief. 

Dolefully,  dole'f'ul-l^,  ad.   in  a  doleful  manner. 

DoLEFULNESS,  d61e'ful-n^S,  s.  Sorrow,  melan- 
choly ;  dismalness. 

DoLESOME,  dole's&m,  a.  Melancholy,  gloomy, 
dismal. 

DoLESOMELY,  dolc'sCim-le,  ad.  In  a  dolesome 
manner. 

DOLESOMENESS,  dole's&m-nSs,  S.  Gloom,  me- 
lancholy. 

DOLICHURUS,  do-Uk'u-r&s,  a.  In  poetry,  having 
a  syllable  too  much  at  the  end. 

Doll,  dftl,  S.      A  little  girl's  puppet. 
a>  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one  I  only ; 

for  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  406. 

Dollar,  d511&r,  s.  418.  A  Dutch  and  German 
coin  of  different  value,  from  about  two  shillings  and 
six-pence  to  four  shillings  and  six-pence. 

DoLORiFiCK,  dol-o-riflk,  a.  530.  That  causes 
grief  or  pain. 

Dolorous,  dil'o-rus,  a.  503.     Sorrowful,  dole- 
ful, dismal ;  painful. 
Dolour,  dM&r,  s.  314.    Grief,  sorrow  ;  lamenta- 
tion, complaint. 

DO  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Elphinston, 
and  Entick,  make  the  first  o  in  this  word  short,  as  in 
Hollar  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  and  Dr 
Ash,  long,  as  in  Donor :  the  latter  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  analogical,  542. 

Dolphin,  dM'fin,  s.     A  fish. 
Dolt,  dolt,  s.      A  heavy  stupid  fellow. 
Doltish,  doltish,  a.     stupid,  blockish. 
Domain,  dA-mane',  s.      Dominion,  empire  ;  pos- 
session, estate. 
Dome,  dome,  s.      A  building,  a  house,  a  fabrick  ; 
an  hemispherical  arch,  a  cupola. 
Jt^"  There  is  a  strong  propensity,  particiJarly  in  the 
people  of  London,  to  pronoimce  this  word  so  as   to 
rhyme  with  room  ;  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  our  Dic- 
tionaries, which  (five  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  and  ought 
not  to  be  sufl'ered  to  add  to  the  already  too  numerous 
exceptions  to  the  general  sound  of  o. 

Domestical,  d6-tnes't^-kil,  \ 
DoMESTicK,  dA-mJs'tlk,         ^  *'" 

Belonging  to  the  house,  not  relating  to  things  pnblick ; 

private,  not  open  ;  inhabiting  the  house  ;  not  wild ; 

not  foreign,  intestine. 

iXS-  Dr  Johnson  observes,  that  of  English,  as  of  all 
hvmg  tongues,  there  is  a  double  pronunciation,  one  cur- 
sory and  colloquial,  the  other  regular  and  solemn.     He 
gives  no  instances  of  this  double  pronunciation  ;  and  it 
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is  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  conceive  what  are  the  words 
in  which  this  observation  is  verified.  Solemn  speaking 
seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  accented  vowels  ,  for, 
let  us  pronounce  them  as  rapidly  or  as  solemnly  as  we 
will,  we  certainly  do  not  make  any  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  them.  'I  he  only  part  of  the  language 
in  which  Dr  Johnson's  observation  seems  true,  is  some 
of  the  vowels  when  unaccented  ;  and  of  these  the  o  seems 
to  imdergo  the  greatest  change  in  consequence  of  solem. 
nity  or  rapidity.  Thus  the  o  in  obey  is,  in  solemn  speak- 
ing, pronounced  as  long  and  full  as  in  the  first  syllable  of 
open  ;  but  in  rapid  and  cursory  speaking,  as  short  as  the 
0  in  oteyi.  This  latter  sound,  however,  must  not  be  giv- 
en as  a  model ;  for,  let  the  pronunciation  be  ever  so  rapid 
and  familiar,  there  is  a  certain  elegance  in  giving  the  o, 
in  this  situation,  its  full,  open  sound,  approaching  to 
that  which  it  has  when  under  the  accent;  and  ihough 
nothing  but  a  delicacy  of  ear  will  direct  us  to  the  degree 
of  openness  with  which  we  must  pronounce  the  unac- 
cented 0  in  Domestick,  Docility,  PotentiaJ,  Proceed,  ilo. 
nastick,  Monotony,  &c.  we  may  be  assured  that  these 
vowels  are  exactly  under  the  same  predicament;  and 
can  never  be  pronounced  short  and  shut,  as  if  written 
Dotnmestick,  Dossility,  Pottential,  &c  without  hurting 
the  ears  of  every  good  speaker,  and  overturning  the  first 
principles  of  pronunciation,  547,  548. 

The  same  observations  seem  to  hold  good  of  the  unac- 
cented o  in  every  word  ending  in  ory  ;  as  transitorii, 
dilatory,  &c.  The  o  in  rapid  speaking  certainly  goes  in- 
to short  «,  as  if  written  transitury,  dilatury,  &c.  but  in 
solemn  pronunciation  approaches'  to  the  accented  open 
sound  of  o  in  glory,  story,  &c.  but  as  the  o  in  these  ter. 
minatinns  never  admits  of  being  pronounced  quite  so 
open  as  when  ending  a  syllable  before  the  accent,  I  have, 
like  Mr  Sheridan,  given  it  the  colloquial  sound  of  short 
u,  512,  557. — See  Command. 

To  Domesticate,   do-m^s'ti^-kate,   v.  a.    To 

make  domestick,  to  witlidraw  from  the  publick. 

Domiciliary,  d6m-e-sil'yj-re,  a.  113.  Intruding 
into  private  houses  under  pretence  of  searching  for 
enemies  or  contraband  goods. 

Dominant,  d&m'^-nant,  a.  Predominant,  pre- 
siding,  ascendant. 

To  Dominate,  dSm'e-nate,  v.  a.  To  predominate, 
to  prevail  over  the  rest 

Domination,  d6m-^-na'.«hiin,  s.  Power,  domin- 
ion ;  tyranny,  insolent  authority  ;  one  highly  exalted 
in  power,  used  of  aiigelick  beings. 

Dominator,  d6m'^na-t6r,  s.  521.  Tlie  presiding 
power. 

To  Domineer,  dom-e-ne^i"',  v.  n.  To  rule  with 
insolence,  to  act  without  control.  * 

Dominical,  do-mln'e-kil,  a.  That  which  notes 
the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

Dominion,  do-niln'y&n,  s.  1 13.  Sovereign  autho- 
rity ;  right  of  possession  or  use,  without  being  ac- 
countable ;  territory  ;  region,  district ;  predominance, 
ascendant ;  an  order  of  angels. 

Don,  d5n,  s.  The  Spanish  title  for  a  gentleman. 
To  X)ON,  don,  V.  a.   To  put  on.     Little  use<L 

DonaRY,  dc/na-re,  S.    A  thing  iriven  to  .s,icred  use=. 

Donation,  d5-na'sh&n,  ,?.  The  act  of  giving  any 
thing  ;  the  grant  by  which  any  thing  is  given. 

Donative,  d5n'a-tiv,  s.  503.    A  gift,  a  largess, 

a  present ;  in  law,  a  benefice  merely  given  and  collat- 
ed l>y  the  patron  to  a  man,  without  mstitution  or  in- 
ductiim. 

t^  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Entick,  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  only  as  I  think  it  am- 
trary  to  the  best  usage,  but  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
analogy  of  words  in  this  tennination.  Let  not  thn  long 
quantity  of  the  Latin  o  in  Donatio  be  pleaded  jigaiust 
me ;  for  (waving  the  utter  uncertainty  of  arguing  from 
the  Latin  quantity  to  ours,  545.),  this  would  prove  that 
the  a  and  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  Sanative  and  Lenittre 
ought  to  be  long  likewise.  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  and 
Mr  Perry,  are  on  my  side. 

Done,  dun.  Part  pass,  of  the  verb  Do. 

Done,  dOn,  interj.  The  word  by  which  a  wager  is 

concluded ;  when  a  wager  is  offered,  he  that  accepts 

says  it  is  Done. 
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Donor,  do'nftr,  s.      A  g-iver,  a  bestower. 
Doodle,  dSo'dl,    s.  405.     a  trifler,  an  idler.    A 

low  word. 
To    Doojr,    dSom,    v.   a.       To  condemn  to  any 

puni.-hraent,  to  sentence;  to  command  judicially  or 

authoritatively ;   to  destine,  to  command  by  uncon- 

trollable  authority. 
Doom,   doom,    s.      Judicial  sentence,  judgment; 

condemnation  ;  determination  declared  ;  tlie  state  to 

which  one  is  destined  ;  ruin,  destruction. 
Doo.MSDAY,   doSmz'da,    s.      The  day  of  final  and 

universal  judgment ;  the  last,  the  great  day  ;  the  day 

of  sentence  or  condemnation. 
DooMSDAY-BOOK,  d66mz'da-b65k,    s.     A  book 

made  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  which  the 

estates  of  the  kingdom  were  registered. 
DoOR,^6re,   S.   310.      The  gate  of  a  house,  that 

which  opens  to  yield  entrance  ;  entrance,  portal ;  pas. 

sage,  avenue,  means  of  approach  :  Out  of  doors,  no 

more  to  be  found,  fairly  sent  away  :  At  the  door  of 

any  one,  imputable,  chargeable  upon  him ;  Next  door 

to,  approaching  to,  near  to. 

03"  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Grammar,  has  a  quotation 
from  Gowor,  where  this  word  is  spelled  Dore  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced at  this  day,  and  this  was  probably  the  old  pro- 
nunciation. 

"  There  is  no  fire,  there  is  ro  sparic. 

There  is  no  Dore,  which  may  charic." — Gon'er,  lib.  4. 

Doorcase,  dorelva-se,  s.  The  frame  in  which  the 
door  is  ent'losed. 

Doorkeeper,  d6re-k^^p'ar,  s.    Porter,  one  that 

keeps  the  entrance  of  a  house. 

DoQUET,  doMt,  s.  99.  415.  A  paper  containing 
a  warrant. 

DoRICK,  dovlk,  a.  Relating  to  the  Dorick 
architecture  ;  a  species  of  architecture  invented  by  the 
Dori.ins,  the  inhabitants  of  Doria,  a  province  or  dis- 
trict in  ancient  Greece. 

Dormant,  dor'mSnt,  a.  Sleeping ;  in  a  sleeping 
posture  ;  concealed,  not  divulged. 

Dormitory,  dor'me-tur-e,  s.  357.  A  place  to 
sleep  in,  a  room  with  many  beds ;  a  burial  place. 

Dormouse,  dol-'mouse,  S.  A  small  animal  which 
passes  a  large  part  of  the  mnter  in  sleep. 

DoRN,  dom,  s.      The  name  of  a  fish. 

Dorr,  dor,  s.  A  kind  of  flying  insect,  the  hedge- 
chafer. 

DousEL,  doi-'sll, 

DuiiSER,  dur'sfi 
A  pannier,  a  basket  or  bag,  one  of  wlilch  hangs  on 
either  side  of  a  beast  of  burden. 

Dorsiferous,  ddr-sif'fe-r&s,   )       ^jq 

DoRsiPAROUS,  d6r-sip'p5-rfis,  )    ' 
Having  the  property  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on 
the  back ;  used  of  plants  that  have  the  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  fern. 

Dose,  dose,  S.  So  much  of  any  medicine  as  is 
taken  at  one  time  ;  as  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  to  a 
man's  lot ;  the  utmost  quantity  of  strong  liquor  that  a 
man  can  swallow. 

To  Dose,  dose,    V   a.      To  proportion  a  medicine 

properly  to  the  patient  or  disease. 
Dossil,  dis'sU,  s.    A  pledget,  a  nodule  or  lump  of 

lint 
Dost,  d&st.      The  second  person  of  Do. 
Dot,     d6t,      S.       A   small  point  or  spot  made  to 

mark  any  place  in  a  writing. 
To  Dot,  d6t,  v.  a.      To  make  dots  or  spots. 
Dotage,  do'tadje,  s.  90.     l>oss  of  understanding, 

imbecility  of  mind  ;  excessive  fondness. 
Dotal,  do'tal,  a.   88.      Relating  to  the  portion  of 

a  wiiman,  constituting  her  portion. 
Dotard,  do't'ird,  s.   88.      A  man  whose  age  has 

impaired  his  intellects. 
To  Dote,  dote,     y.  «.      To  have  the  intellect  im- 
paired by  age  or  passion  ;  to  be  in  love  to  extremity  ; 

to  diite  lipon.  to  regard  with  excessive  fondness. 
Doirl;.  do'ti.f,   s.   98.     One  whose  imderstanding 
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is  impaired  by  years,  a  dotard;  a  man  fondly,  weakly 

and  excessivly  in  love. 
DoTH,  dhth.      ITie  third  person  of  Do. 
DoTiNGLY,  do'ting-le,  ad.   Fondly. 
DoTTARD,  dot'tard,  s.  88.      A  tree  kept  low  by 

cutting. 

Dotterel,  d5t'tur-ll,    s.  99.      The  name  of  a 

bird. 
Double,  dh\/hl,  a.  314.  405.     Two  of  a  sort, 

one  corresponding  to  the  other  ;  tvv-ic^-  as  much,  con. 
taining  the  same  quantity  repeated  ;  two-fold,  of  two 
kinds,  two  in  number  ;  having  twice  the  etfcct  or  in- 
fluence ;  deceitful,  acting  two  parts. — See  Codle. 

Double-plea,  dtib'bl-ple,  s.  That  in  which  the 
defendant  alleges  for  himself  two  several  matters, 
whereof  either  is  sufficient  to  effect  his  desire  in  de- 
barring the  planttff. 

Double-biting,   dub-bl-bl'tliig,    a.      Biting  or 

cutting  on  either  side. 

Double-buttoned,    dub-bl-b&t'tnd,    a.    170. 

359.     Having  two  rows  of  buttons. 

Double-dealer,  d&b-bl-de'l&r,  s.  A  deceitful, 
subtle,  insidious  fellow,  one  who  says  one  thing  and 
thinks  another. 

Double-dealing,   dub-bl-dd'ling,  s.     Artifice, 

dissimulation,  low  or  wicked  cunning. 

To  Double-die,  dub-bl-dl',  v.  n.     To  die  twice 

over. 
Double-headed,  d&b-bl-hed'^d,  a.    Having  the 

flowers  growing  one  to  another. 

To  Double-lock,  dub-bl-16k',  v.  a.     To  shoot 

the  lock  twice. 
DouBLE-iaNDED,  d&b-bl-mind'^d,  a.     Deceitful, 

insidious. 

Double-tongued,  dub-bl-tungd',  a.  359.     De- 

ceitful,  giving  contrary  accounts  of  the  same  thing. 

To  Double,  d&b'bl,  v.  a.  To  enlarge  any 
quantity  by  addition  of  the  spme  quantity  ;  to  contain 
twice  the  quantity  ;  to  add  one  to  another  in  the  same 
order  or  parallel  ;  to  fold  ;  to  pass  round  a  headland. 

To  Double,  dubl)!,  v.  n.  To  increase  to  twice 
the  quantity  ;  to  enlarge  the  stake  to  twice  the  sum  in 
play ;  to  wind  in  running. 

Double,  dab'bl,  s.  Twice  the  quantity  or  number; 
strong  beer  of  twice  the  common  strength;  a  trick,  a 
shift,  an  artifice. 

DoUBLENESS,  d&b'bl-H^s,  s.  Tlie  state  of  being 
-  double. 

DoUBLER,  dub'bl-ur,  s.   He  that  doubles  any  thing. 

Doublet,  diibl)l-^t,  S.  99.  The  inner  garment 
of  a  man,  the  waistcoat ;  two,  a  pair. 

Doublon,  d&b-bl-o6n',  s.  French.  A  Spanish 
coin.containing  the  value  i.f  two  pistoles. — S<!e  Encore. 

Doubly,  dfib'ol-e,  ad.  In  twice  the  quantity,  to 
twice  the  degree. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  a.  313.  To  question,  to  be 
in  iracertainty  ;  to  fear ;  to  suspect ;  to  hesitate. 

To  Doubt,  dout,  v.  n.  To  hold  questionable,  to 
think  uncertain  ;  to  fear,  to  suspect,  to  distrust 

Doubt,  dout,  S.  Uncertainty  of  mind,  suspense  ; 
question,  point  unsettled ;  scruple,  perplexity  ;  sus- 
picion, apprehension  of  ill  ;  difliiculty  objected. 

Doubter,  dou'tar,  s.  98.  One  who  entertains 
scruples. 

Doubtful,  dout'f&l,  a.  Dubious  ;  ambiguous; 
questionable,  uncertain  ;  not  secure,  not  confident. 

Doubtfully,  dout'ful-e,  ad.  Dubiously,  irre- 
solutely ;  ambiguously,  with  uncertainty  of  raeiining. 

Doubtfulness,   dout'fiJ-nes,   s.     Dubiousness, 

ambiguity. 

DouBTiNGl.Y,  doutlng-le,  ad.  In  a  doubting 
manner,  dubiorisly. 

Doubtless,  dout'lOS,  a.  Without  fear,  without 
apprehension  of  dancrer. 

DoiTBTLESS,  dout'l&,  ad.  Without  doubt,  un- 
questionably. 

Dove,  dflV,  S.   165.    A  wild  pigeon;   a  pigeoa 
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Dovecot,  divlcftt,  s.      A  small  building  in  which  j 

pigeons  are  bred  and  kept 
DoVEHOUSE,  d&v'h6use,  S.      A  house  for  pigeons. 
Dovetail,  d&v'tAle,  s.     A  form  of  joining  two 

bodies  together,  where  that  whicli  is  inserted  has  the 

form  of  a  wedge  reversed.  | 

Dough,  d6,  s.  318.   The  paste  of  bread  or  pies  yet 

unbaked. 
Doughty,  dS&'ti,  a.   313.     Brave,  illustrious, 

eminent.    Now  used  only  ironically. 
Doughy,  do'^,  a.    Unsound,  soft,  unhardened. 
To  Douse,  d6&se,  t?.  a.  313.     To  put  over  head 

suddenly  in  the  water. 
To  Douse,  dcJise,  v.  n.   To  fall  suddenly  into  the 

water. 
Dowager,  d5&'A-j&r,  s.  223.     A  widow  with  a 

jointure ;  the  title  given  to  adies  who  survive  their 

husbands. 
Dowdy,  dou'd^,  S.  223.    An  awkward,  ill-dressed, 
'  inelegaut  nomau. 
DowEB,  dSu'ur,  223.  >  ^ 
Dower Y,  dSu'&r-i,     J  *' 

That  which  the  wife  bringeth  to  her  husband  in  mar. 

riage  ;  that  which  the  widow  possesses  ;  the  gifts  of  a 

husband  for  a  wife ;  endowment,  gift 
Dowered,  dou'urd,  a.  359.     Portioned,  supplied 

with  a  portion. 
DoWERLESS,  dou'Cir-les,  a.   Without  a  fortune. 
Dowlas,  dou'las,  S.  223.    A  coarse  kind  of  linen. 
Down,  doun,  S.  223.      Soft  feathers  ;   any   tiling 

that  soothes  or  mollifies ;  soft  wool,  or  tender  hair  ; 

the  soft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  seeds. 
Down,  doun,  s.   A  large  open  plain  or  valley. 
Down,  do&n,  prep.  Along  a  descent,  from  a  higher 

place  to  a  lower ;  towards  tlie  mouth  of  a  river. 
Down,  doun,  ad.  On  the  ground,  from  a  higher  to 

a  lower  situation  ;  tending  towards  the  ground  ;  out  of 

sight,  below  the  horizon  ;  to  a  total  subjection  ;  into 

disgrace,  into  declining  reputation ;   Up  and  down, 

here  and  there.  , 

Down,  doun,  interj.    An  exhortation  to  destruction 

or  demolition. 
Downcast,  doun'klst,  a.   Bent  down,  directed  to 

the  ground. 
DOWNFAL,  doun'f  all,  S.  406.  Ruin,  fall  from  state; 

a  body  of  things  falling ;  destruction  of  fabricks. 
DowNFALLEN,  douil'faln,  part.  a.  Ruined,  fallen. 
Downhill,  doun'hil,  s.    Declivity,  descent     See 

Dunghill. 
DoWNLOOKED,  dounlookt,  a.   Having  a  dejected 

countenance,  fallen,  melancholy. 
Downlying,    doun-li'lng,    a.       About  to  be   in 

travail  of  childbirth. 
Downright,  doun-rlte',  ad.      straight  or  right 

down ;  in  plain  terms ;  completely,  without  stopping 

short 
Downright,   dSun'rlte,   a.     Plain,  open,  undis. 

guised ;  directly  tendingto  the  point ;  unceremonious, 

honestly  surly  ;  plain,  without  palliation. 
Downsitting,  doun-slt'ting,  s.    Rest,  repose. 
Downward,  doun'vvtird,  88. 
Downwards,  doun'wfirdz 

Towards  the  centre  ;  from  a  higher  situation  to  a  low- 
er ;  in  a  course  of  successive  or  lineal  descent 
Downward,    dSfin'w&rd,    u.      Moving   on  a  de- 
clivity ;  declivous,  bending  ;  depressed,  di-jcctcd. 
Downy,   dou'n^,   a.      Covered  %vith  down  or  nap, 

made  of  down  or  soft  featliers ;  soft,  tender,  soothing. 
DowRE,  dour,  223.  ) 
Dowry,  dou'r^,        \  *' 

A  portion  given  with  a  wife  ;  a  reward  paid  for  a  wife. 
Doxology,   d6k-s61'6-jt^,  s    518.      A  form  of 

giving  glory  to  God. 
Doxv,  dtik's^,  .9.  A  whore,  a  loose  wench. 
7b   Doze,   doze,   v.    n.      To  slumber,   to  be  half 

asleep. 
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To  Doze,  dAze,  v.  a.  To  stupify,  to  dull. 
Dozen,  dSz'zn,  s.  103.  The  number  of  twelve. 
Doziness,  dc/ze-n^s,  s.    Sleepiness,  drowsiness. 
Dozy,  do'z^,  a.   Sleepy,  drowsy,  sluggish. 
Drab,  drAb,  S.    A  whore,  a  strumpet. 
Drachm,    drSm,    S.      An    old    Roman  coin  ;  the 

eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 
Drachma,  drak'mS,  S.   The  drachm  ;  the  name  of 

an  old  Roman  coin. 
Draff,  drif,  s.    Any  thing  thrown  away. 
DraffY",  drJfW,  a.    Worthless,  dreggy. 
Draft,  dr^ft,  a.    Corrupted  from  Draught- 
To  Drag,  drAg,  t'.  a.   To  pull  along  the  ground  by 

main  force ;  to  draw  any  tiling  burthensome  ;  to  draw 

contemptuously  along ;  to   pull  about  u  ith  violence 

and  ignominy ;  to  pull  roughl  y  aod  forcibly. 
To  Drag,  drJg,  v.  n.    To  hang  so  low  as  to  trail 

or  grate  upon  the  ground. 
Drag,  drag,  s.     A  net  drawn  along  the  bottom  of 

the  water ;  an  instrument  with  hooks  to  catch  hold  of 

things  \mder  water ;  a  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  hand. 
Dragnet,   drAg'n^t,  S.      A  net  which  is    drawn 

along  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
To  Draggle,  drag'gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  make  dirty 

by  dragging  on  the  ground. 
To  Draggle,  drSg'gl,  v.  n.     To  grow  dirty  by 

being  dra\m  along  the  ground. 
Dragon,  drag'&n,  s.  166.     A  winged  serpent  ;  a 

fierce  violent  man  or  woman ;  a  constellation  near  the 

North  Pole. 
Dragonet,  drag'&n-^t,  s.   A  little  dragon. 
Dragonfly,  drAg'un-lii,  s.   A  fierce  stinging  fly. 
Dragonish,  drig'&ji-ish,  a.     Having  the  form  of 

a  di-agon. 
Dragonlike,  drag'un-llke,  a.  Furious,  fiery. 
Dragonsblood,   drag'&nz-blad,  s.     A   kind  of 

resin. 
Dragonshead,  di'Sg'anz-h^d,  s.  A  plant 
Dragontree,  drSg'an-tre^,  s.  Palm-tree. 
Dragoon,  dri-g66n',  s.      A  kind  of  soldier  that 

serves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback. 

See  Encore. 
To  Dragoon,  drA-g66n',  v.  a.    To  persecute  by 

abandoning  a  place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 
To  Drain,  drane,  v.  a.      To  draw  off  gradually  ; 

to  empty  by  drawing  gradually  away  w  hat  it  con- 
tains ;  to  make  quite  dry. 
Drain,    drane,    s.      The   channel   through    which 

liquids  are  gradually  drawn. 
Drake,  drake,  s.     The  male  of  the  duck  ;  a  small 

piece  of  artillery. 
Dram,  dram,  s.      In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an 

ounce  ;  a  small  quantity ;  such  a  quantity  of  di^tilled 

spirits  as  is  usually  drank  at  once  ;  spirits,  distilled 

liquors. 
To  Dram,  dram.  v.  n.     To  drink  distilled  spirits. 
Drama,  dra'mA,    or  drim'mA,  s.     A  poem  ac- 
commodated to  action,  a  poem  in  which  the  action  is 

not  related,  but  represented ;  play,  a  comedy,  a  tra- 

gedy. 

IXS"  The  last  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  that 
which  was  universally  ciurent  till  ^vithin  these  few 
years,  but  the  first  has  insensibly  stolen  into  use,  as  «  e 
may  observe  from  the  several  Dictionaries  which  have 
adopted  it  Mr  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Nares,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  Judge  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Kn- 
tick  and  Bailey,  pmnounce  it  with  the  first  a  long ;  and 
Dr  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  and,  if  we  may  guess  at  Dr 
Ash  by  his  accent,  with  the  same  letter  short.  Mr  Scott 
gives  it  both  ways  ;  but,  by  placing  the  sound  with  the 
long  a  first,  seems  to  prefer  it.  I'he  authorities  are  cer. 
taiuly  on  the  side  I  have  adopted ;  but  I  wish  also  to 
establish  it  by  analogy. 

And  first  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  any  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  the  Latin  quantity  to  the  English,  it  i-" 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  first  pronunciation  :  for  in  a 
Latin  word  of  two  syllables,  where  a  cousimant  comes 
bct\veen  two  vowels,  tlie  consonant  always  goes  to  tha 
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last,  and  the  first  vowel  is  pronoanced  long-,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  quantity.  Thus  Crates,  the  philoso- 
pher, and  crates,  a  hurdle  ;  decus,  honour,  and  aedo,  to 
give  ;  ovo,  to  triumph,  and  ovum,  an  egg:  Numa,  the  le- 
gislator, and  Nujnen,  the  divinity,  have  the  first  vowels 
always  sounded  long  by  an  English  speaker,  although  in 
the  Latin  the  first  vowel  in  the  first  word  of  each  of  these 
pairs  is  short  From  tliis  universal  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing Latin  words,  though  contrary  to  Latin  quantity,  it 
is  no  wonder,  when  we  adopt  words  from  that  language 
without  any  alteration,  we  should  pronounce  them  in  the 
same  manner  ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  this 
uniform  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  arises  from  the  genius 
of  our  own  tongue;  which  always  inclines  us  to  lengthen 
the  accented  vovvel  before  a  single  consonant  in  words  of 
two  syllables  ;  otherwise,  what  reason  can  we  assign  for 
the  rule  laid  down  by  our  ancestors  for  doubling  the  con- 
sonants in  verbs,  verbal  nouns  and  participles,  where  a 
pingle  noun  was  preceded  ty  a  single  consonant  in 
them  ?  But  an  affectation  of  Latinity  seems  to  have  dis- 
turbed the  general  pronunciation  of  our  own  language, 
as  much  as  our  own  pronunciation  has  disturbed  the  Latin 
quantity  :  for,  though  we  neglect  the  quantity  of  Latin 
ttissyllables,when  we  are  pronouncing  that  language,  yet 
in  dissyllables  of  our  own,  formed  from  the  Latin,  and 
anglicised,  we  seem  to  be,  in  some  measure,  guided  by 
the  Latin  quantity.  To  what  else  can  we  attribute  the 
short  sound  of  the  first  vowel  in  magick,  placid,  tepid, 
vigil,  novel,  &.c.  ?  and  to  what  but  the  genuine  force  of 
vi^rnacular  pronunciation  can  we  ascribe  the  long  sound 
of  H  in  tliis  situation,  let  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  origi. 
nal  be  what  it  will  ?  Thus,  though  epick,  topic,  cj/nick, 
and  tonick,  have  the  first  vowel  sliort,  tunick,  stupid, 
Cti/iid,  tumid,  &c.  have  the?*  long,  though  always  short 
in  the  Latin  words  from  which  they  are  derived.  But 
however  this  may  be  in  words  anglicised  from  the  Latin, 
and  ending  in  a  consonant,  perhaps,  in  notiiing  is  our 
pronunciation  more  regular  than  in  the  quantity  of  the 
first  vowel  in  a  word  of  two  syllables  ending  with  a 
vowel ;  in  this  case  the  first  vowel  is  invariably  long;  and 
why  the  word  in  question  should  be  the  only  exception, 
cannot  easily  be  accounted  for.  We  have  no  words  ori- 
ginally English  of  this  form  ;  but  those  we  adopt  from 
other  languages  sufficiently  show  the  analogy  of  pronun- 
ciation :  tims,  Gola,  Coma,  China,  Era,  Strata,  Quota, 
Fico,  Dado,  Sago,  Braro,  Tyro,  Hero,  Negro,  &c.  &c. 
have  all  the  first  syllable  long  ;  and  why  Drama  should 
not  fall  into  the  same  analogy,  I  cannot  conceive.  A 
corroboration  of  this  is  the  pronunciation  of  Lamn, 
Brama,  Zama,  and  Zara,  and  all  proper  names  of  the 
same  form  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  Cato,  Pluto, 
Strato,  Crito,  Draco,  &c.  ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  with 
confidence  asserted,  that  an  Englishman,  who  had  never 
heard  the  word  Draina  pronounced,  would  naturally 
place  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  pronounce 
the  vcwel  in  that  syllable  long  and  slender,  514,  515. 

DiiAMATicAi,,  drJ-mat'e-kal,    1 

Drajiatick,  dri-mJt'ik,  509.  \  "' 
Represented  by  action. 

DiiAMATiCALLY,  drJ-mat'e-ki'tl-e,  ad.  Repre- 
sentatively,  by  representation. 

Dramatist,  dram'a-tlst,  s.  503.  The  author  of 
dramatlck  compositions. 

DraVK,  drAnk.   The  pret  of  Drink. 

Draper,  dra'p?ir,  s.  98.    One  who  sells  cloth. 

Drapery,  dra'pir-^,  s.  Clothwork,  the  trade  of 
making  cloth  ;  cloth,  stuffs  of  wool ;  the  dress  of  a  pic- 
ture or  statue. 

DrAUGH,  dr'if,  S.  331.    Refuse,  swill. 

Draught,  drAft,  s.  215.  393.  The  act  of  drink- 
ing ;  a  quantity  of  liquor  drank  at  once;  the  act  of 
drawing  or  pulling  carriages;  the  quality  of  being 
drawn  ;  delineatrim,  sketch  ;  a  picture  drawn  ;  the  act 
of  sweeping  with  a  net ;  the  quantity  of  fishes  taken 
by  once  drawing  the  net ;  forces  drawn  off  from  the 
main  army,  a  cletachment ;  a  sink,  drain;  the  depth 
which  a  vessel  draws,  or  sinks  into  the  water;  a  bill 
drawn  for  the  payment  of  money. 

Draughthouse,  drifVhouse,  s.  A  house  in 
which  filth  is  deposited. 

To  Dr.\w,  draw,  v.  a.  pret.  Drew,  yjart.  pass. 
Drawn.  To  pull  along,  to  pull  forcibly;  to  drag; 
to  suck  ;  to  attract ;  to  inhale  ;  to  take  from  a  cask;  to 
pull  a  sword  from  the  sheath  ;  to  let  out  any  liquid;  to 
take  bread  out  of  the  oven  ;  to  unclose  or  slide  back 
curtains  ;  to  close  or  spread  curtains  ;  to  extract ;  to 
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protract,  to  lengthen  ;  to  represent  by  picture ;  to 
form  a  representation  ;  to  deduce  as  from  postulates  ; 
to  allure,  to  entice  ;  to  persuade  to  follow  ;  to  induce  ; 
to  win,  to  gain ;  to  extort,  to  force  ;  to  wrest,  to  dis. 
turt ;  to  compose,  to  form  in  writing ;  to  eviscerate,  to 
ombowel ;  to  draw  in,  to  contract,  to  pull  back,  to  in- 
veigle, to  entice ;  to  draw  off,  to  extract  by  distillation, 
to  withdraw,  to  abstract ;  to  draw  on,  to  occasion  ;  to 
invite,  to  cause  by  degrees  ;  to  draw  over ;  to  persuade 
to  revolt ;  to  draw  out,  to  protract,  to  lengthen,  to 
pump  out  by  insinuation,  to  call  to  action,  to  detach 
for  service,  to  range  in  battle,  to  draw  up,  to  form  in 
order  of  battle,  to  form  in  writing. 

To  Draw,  draw,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of  a 
beast  of  draught ;  to  act  as  a  weight  ;  to  contract,  to 
shrink  ;  to  advance,  to  move  ;  to  unsheath  a  weapon  ; 
to  practise  the  art  of  delineation  ;  to  take  a  card  out  of 
the  pack,  to  take  a  lot ;  to  make  a  sore  run  by  attrac- 
tion ;  to  draw  oft',  to  retire,  to  retreat ;  to  draw  on,  to 
advance,  to  approach. 

Drawback,  draw'bik,  s.  Money  given  back  for 
ready  payment. 

Drawbridge,  draw'brldje,  s.  A  bridge  made  to 
be  lifted  up,  to  liinder  or  admit  communication  at 
pleasure. 

Drawer,  draw'&r,  s.  One  employed  in  procuring 
water  from  the  well ;  one  whose  business  is  to  draw 
liquors  from  the  cask ;  that  which  has  the  power  of  at- 
traction. 

Drawer,  draw'&r,  s.  A  box  in  a  case,  out  of 
which  it  is  drawn  at  pleasure ;  in  the  plural,  part  of  a 
man's  dress  worn  under  the  breeches. 

Drawing,  drawing,  s.  Delineation,  represonta-  ■ 
tion. 

Drawing-room,  drawlng-rdom,  s.  The  room 
in  which  company  a.ssemble  at  court ;  the  company  as- 
sembled there. 

Drawn,  drawn,  part,  from  Draw.  Equal,  where 
each  party  takes  his  own  stake ;  with  a  sword  un- 
sheathed ;  open,  put  aside  or  unclosed ;  eviscerated ; 
induced  as  from  some  motive. 

Dr.-\WWELL,  draw'w^'l,  s.  A  deep  well,  a  well  out 
of  which  water  is  drawn  by  along  cord. — See  Dung- 
hill. 

To  Drawl,  drawl,  v.  n.  To  utter  any  thing  in  a 
slow  way. 

Dray,  dra,  \ 

Draycart,  dralifut,  \ 
The  car  on  which  beer  is  carried. 

DraYHORSE,  dra'horse,  s.  A  horse  which  draws 
a  dray. 

Drayman,  dra'man,  s.  88.  One  that  attends  a 
dray. 

DRAZEf.,  drSz'zl,  S.  102.  405.  A  low,  mean, 
worthless  wTetch.     Not  used. 

Dread,  dr^d,  s.  234.  Fear,  terror ;  awe  ;  the  per. 
son  or  thing  feared. 

Dread,  dred,  a.  Terrible,  frightful ;  awful,  vene- 
rable in  the  highest  degree. 

To  Dread,  dr^d,  v.  a.  To  fear  in  an  excessive 
degree. 

To  Dread,  drSd,  v.  n.     To  be  in  fear. 

Dreader,  dr^d'ur,  s.  98.     One  that  lives  in  fear. 

Dreadful,  drM'ful,  «•      Terrible,  frightful. 

DrEADFULNESS,  dred'ful-nC'S,  s.  Terribleness, 
frightful  ness. 

Dreadfully,  drM'fiil-i^,  ad.  Terribly,  frightfully. 

DreaDLESSNESS,  dredleS-nes,  s.  Fearlessness, 
intrepidity. 

DreadleSS,   dr^d'les,  «.      Fearless,  unaffrighted, 

,.  intrepid. 

Dre.\M,  dreme,  .9.  227.  A  phantasm  nf  sleep,  the 
thoughts  of  a  sleeping  man  ;  an  idle  fancy. 

To  Dream,  dreme,  v.  n.  To  have  the  represen- 
tation of  something  in  sleep ;  to  think,  to  imagine ;  to 
think  idly  ;  to  be  sluggi.'.h  ;  to  idle. 

To  Drea.M,  dreme,  v.  a.      To  see  in  a  dream. 

DrEAJIER,  dr^'m&r,  S-  98.     One  who  hiis  dreams  ; 
an  idle  fanciful  man  ;  a  mope,  a  n.an  lost  in  wild  ima- 
gination  ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler. 
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Dreamless,  dr^me'lfe,  a.     Without  dreams. 
DuEAR,  drirc,  a.   227.      Mournful,  dismal. 
Dreary,  dre'r^,  a.   Sorrowful,  distressful ;  gloomy, 
dismal,  horrid.  ^ 

Dredge,  dr^je,  s.     A  kind  of  net  W 

To   Dredge,  dr^dje,  v.  a.     To  grather  wltli  a 

dredge.. 
Dredger,   dl"M'j&r,   s.      One  who  fishes  with  a 

dredge. 
Dregginess,    dreg'g^-n&,    S.       Fulness  of  dregs 

or  lees,  feculence. 
Dreggish,  dr^g'glsh,  a.      Foul  with  lees,  feculent 
Dreggy,   drSg'gi,    «.  382.      Containing  dregs, 

consisting  of  dregs,  feculent. 
Dregs,  dr^gz,  s.        The  sediment  of  liquors,  the 

lees,  the  grounds ;  any  thing  by  which  purity  is  cor- 
rupted ;  dross,  sweepings,  refuse. 
To  Drein,  drane,  v.  a.   249.      To  empty  ;  better 

written  Drain. 
To  Drench,  dr^nsh,  v.  a.     To  soak,  to  steep ; 

to  saturate  with  drink  or  moisture;    to  physick  by 

violence.  ■ 
Drench,  dr^nsh,  S.    A  draught,  swill  ;  physick  for 

a  brute  ;  physick  that  must  be  given  by  violence. 
Drencher,    dr^nsli'i'ir,    s.      One  that  dips   or 

steeps  any  thing ;  one  tliat  gives  physick  by  force. 
To  Dress,  dres,    u.  a,      'To  clothe ;   to  adorn,  to 

embellish  ;  to  cover  a  wound  with  medicaments ;  to 

curry,  to  rub  ;  to  prepare  for  any  purpose  ;  to  trim, 

to  fit  any  thing  for  ready  use ;  to  prepare  victuals  for 

the  table. 
Dress,  drSs,  S.     Clothes,  garments  ;  the  skill  of  ad- 
justing dress. 
.Dresser,  dr&'s&r,  s.      One  employed  in  putting 

on  the  clothes  of  another  ;  one  employed  in  regulating 

or  adjusting  any  thing;  the  bench  in  a  kitchen  on 

which  meat  is  drest 
Dressing,  dr^s'sing,   S.      The  application  made  to 

a  sore. 
Dressing-room,  dr^s'sing-r66m,  s.     The  room 

in  which  clothes  are  put  on. 
Dressy,  dres'se,  a.      Showy  in  dress. 
Drest,  dr&t,  ;>ar^  from  Dress,  proper\y  Dressed. 

OS-  This  is  one  of  those  words  wliich,  for  the  sake  of 
rhyming  to  the  eye,  as  it  may  be  called,  poets  have  con- 
tracted into  an  irregular  form  ;  but  how  unnecessarily 
may  be  seen.  Principles,  No.  360. 
To  Drib,  drib,  v.  a.     To  crop,  to  cut  off.  A  cant 

word. 
To  Dribble,  dribljl,  v.  n.    405.     To  fall  in 

drops ;  to  fall  weakly  and  slowly ;  to  slaver  as  a  child 

or  idiot 

To  Dribble,  drlb'bl,  v.  a.  To  throw  do\vn 
in  drops.     ,^ 

Driblet,  drlb'l^t,  s.  A  small  sum,  odd  money  in 
a  sum. — See  Codle. 

Drier,  dri'ur,  S.  That  which  has  the  quality  of 
absorbing  moisture. 

Drift,  arlft,  S.  Force  impellent,  impulse  ; 
violence,  course ;  any  thing  driven  at  random ;  any 
thing  driven  or  borne  along  in  a  body ;  a  storm,  a 
shower  ;  a  heap  or  stratum  of  any  matter  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  wind ;  tendency,  or  aim  of  action ;  scope 
of  a  discourse. 

To  Dnirr,  drift,  v,  a.  To  drive,  to  urge  along  ; 
to  throw  together  in  heaps. 

To  Drill,  drll,  v.  a.  To  pierce  any  thing  with 
a  drill ;  to  perforate,  to  bore,  to  pierce  ;  to  make  a 
hole  ;  to  delay,  to  put  oft';  to  teach  recruits  their  ex- 
ercise. 

Drill,  drll,   S.      An  instrumentwith  which  holes 

are  bored ;  an  ape,  a  baboon. 
To  Drink,  drink,  v.  n.  Pret  Dranh,  or  Drunk; 
part.  pass.  Drunk,  or  Drunken.    To  shallow  liquors, 
to  quench  thirst;  to  be  entertained  with  liquors;  to 
be  an  habitual  drunkard ;    To  drink  to,  to  salute  in 
drinking. 
To  Drink,  drink,  v.  a.     To  swallow,  applied  to 
Uquids ;  to  suck  up,  to  absorb. 
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Drink,  drink,  s.     Liquor  to  be  swallowed,  opposed 

to  meat ;  liquor  of  any  particular  kind. 
Drinkmoney,  drink'm&n-^,  s.     Money  given  t« 

buy  liquor. 
Drinkable,  drlnk'a-bl,  a.  That  may  be  drunk. 
Drinker,  drlnk'ur,  s.   98.     One  that  drinks  to 

excess,  a  drunkard. 
To  Drip,  drip,  v.  n.      To  fall   in    drops  ;   to  have 

drops  falling  from  it. 
To  Drip,  drip,  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  drops  ;   to  drop 

fat  ill  roasting. 
Drip,  drip,  s.   That  which  falls  in  drops. 
Dripping,  drlplng,  s.    Tlie  fat  which  housewives 

gather  from  roast  meat. 
Dripping-pan,    drli)1ng-p:in,   s.      The  pan  5n 

which  the  fat  of  roast  meat  is  caught 
To  Drive,  drive,  v.  a.     Fret  Drove,  anciently 

Drave ;    part  pass.    Driven   or   Drove.      To 

force  along  by  impetuous  pressure  ;  to  expel  by  force 

from  any  place  ;  to  force  or  urge-in  any  direction  ;  to 

guide  and  regulate  a  carriage  ;  to  make  animals  inHrcli 

along  under  guidance ;  to  clear  any  place  by  forcing 

away  what  is  in  it ;  to  force,  to  compel ;  to  carry  on, 

to  drive  out,  to  expel. 
To  Drive,  drive,  v.   n.      To  go  as  impelled  by  an 

external  agent;  to  rush  with  violence;  to  pass  in  a 

carriage  ;  to  tend  to,  to  con.sider  as  the  scope  and  ulti. 

mate  design  ;  to  aim,  to  strike  at  with  fury. 
To  Drivel,  dilv'vl,  v.  n.  102.   To  slaver,  to  let 

the  spittle  fall  in  drops ;  to  be  weak  or  foolish,  to  dote. 
1)rivel,  drlv'vl,  s.   Slaver,  moisture  shed  from  the 

mouth  ;  a  fool,  an  idiot,  a  driveller. 

Driveller,  drlv'vl-ur,  s.   A  fool,  an  idiot 
Driven,  drlv'vn,  103.  part,  of  Drive. 
Driver,    dri'vfir,  s.       The  person  or  instrument 
.who  gives  any  motion  by  violence;  one  who  diives 

beasts,  one  who  drives  a  carriage. 
To  Drizzle,  drlz'zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  shed  in  sm.ill 

slow  drops. 
To  Drizzle,  drlz'zl,  v.  n.     To  fall  in  short  siow 

drops. 
Drizzly,  drlz'zl-^,  a.   Shedding  small  rain. 
Droll,  drole,  406.    One  whose  business  is  to  raise 

mirth  by  petty  tricks,  a  jester,  a  buffoon :   a  fiu-ce, 

something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth. 

0^  When  this  word  is  used  to  signify  a  farce,  it  is  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  doll,  loll,  &c.  406.  If  thia 
wanted  proof,  we  might  quote  Swift,  who  was  too  scru- 
pulous to  rhyme  it  with  extul,  if  it  had  not  been  so  pro. 
nounced. 

"Some  ns  justly  fame  elto!s. 
For  lofty  lines  in  Smithfield  drolls." 
This  double  pronunciation  of  the  same  word  to  signify 
different  things  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language.  Either 
the  orthography  or  the  pronunciation  ought  to  be  altered. 
Droll,  when  signifying  a  farce,  ought  either  to  be  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  hole,  or  to  be  written  with 
only  one  I. — See  Bowl. 
Droll,  drole,  a.  Comic,  farcical. 
To  Droll,  drole,  v.  n.    To  jest,  to  play  the 

buffoon. 
Drollery^  drolur-i;,  s.   Idle  jokes ;  buffoonery. 
Dromedary,  drum'e-di-re,  s.  165.     A  sort  of 

camel. 

I^5»I  have  in  the  sound  of  the  o  in  this  word  followed 
Mr'  Nares  rather  than  Mr  Sheridan,  and  I  think  with 
the  best  usage  on  my  side. 
Drone,  drone,  S.  The  bee  which  makes  no  honey  ; 

a  pipe  of  a  bagpipe  ;  a  sluggard,  an  idler  ;  the  hum,  or 

instrument  ot  humming. 
To  Drone,  drone,  v.  n.  To  live  idly. 
Dro.msh,  aro'nlsh,  a.  Idle,  sluggish. 
To  Droop,  dr66p,  v.  n.   To  lan^-^uish  with  sorrow; 

to  faint,  to  grow  weak. 
Drop,  dr&p,  s.      A  globule  of  moisture,  as  much 

liquor  as  falls  at  once  when  there  is  not  a  coutinuisl 

stream  ;  diamond  hanging  in  the  ear. 
Drop-serene,  drop-se-rune'.  s,    A  disease  of  the 
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To  Drop,  drSp^  v.  a.  To  pour  iu  drops  or  single 
glooules ;  to  let  fall ;  to  let  go,  to  dismiss  from  the 
hand  or  the  possession  ;  to  utter  slightlj;  or  casually ; 
to  insert  indirectly,  or  by  way  of  digression ;  to  inter- 
mit, to  cease  ;  to  let  go  a  dependant,  or  companion  ; 
to  suifer  to  vanish,  to  come  to  nothing ;  to  bedrop,  to 
bespeckle,  to  variegate. 

To  Drop,  drop,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  drops  or  single 
globules;  to  let  drops  fall;  to  fall,  to  come  from  a 
higher  place  ;  to  tall  spontaneously  ;  to  fall  iu  death,  to 
die  suddenly  ;  to  sink  into  silence,  to  vanish,  to  come 
to  nothing  ;  to  come  unexpectedly 

Dropping,  drSp'ping,  s-  Tliat  which  falls  in 
drops  ;  that  wliich  drops  when  tlio  continuous  stream 
ceases. 

Droplet,  drSplet,  s.  A  little  drop. 
Dropstone,  drSp'stone,  s.     Spar  formed  into  the 

shape  of  drops. 
Dropsical,  drop'se-k^l,   } 
Dropsied,  drop'sid,  282,  ^ 

Diseased  with  a  dropsy. 
Dropsy,  drSp'se,  s.     A  collection  of  water  iu  tlie 

body. 
Dropwort,  dr5p'wurt,  s.   A  plaut. 
Dross,  dros,  S.   The  recrement  or  scum  of  metals  ; 

rust,  incrustation  upon  metal ;  refuse,  leavings,  sweep- 
ings, feculence,  corruption. 
Drossiness,  dr6s'se-n^s,  s.     Foulness,  feculence, 

rust. 
Drossy,    dros'se,  a.     Full  of  dross ;    worthless, 

foul,  feculent. 
Drove,  drove,  s.      A   body  or  number  of  cattle  ; 

a  number  of  sheep  driven ;  any  collection  of  animals ; 

a  crowd,  a  tunuilt. 
Drove,  drove.  Pret.  of  Drive. 
Droven,  drc/vn,  part,  a,  from  Drive.     Not  in 

use. 
Drover,  dro'vur,  s.     One  that  fats  oxen  for  sale, 

and  drives  them  to  market 
Drought,  droit,  s.  313.  .393.   Dry  weather,  want 

of  rain ;  thirst,  want  of  drink. 

Jt5»  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written 
drouth,  but  improperly.  When  these  abstracts  take g-  in 
their  composition,  and  tliis  g-is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  the 
t  does  not  precede  the  h,  but  follows  it;  as  weigh, 
weight ;  flu,  flight ;  no,  nought,  &c. 

DroughtinesSj  drou'td-nes,  s.  The  state  of  want, 
ing  rain. 

Droughty,  drou'te,  a.  Wanting  rain,  sultry ; 
thirsty,  dry  nitli  thirst 

To  Drown,  droun,  v.  a.  323.  To  suffocate  in 
water  ;  to  overwhelm  in  water  ;  to  overflow,  to  bury 
in  an  inundation  ;  to  immerge. 

To  Drown,  droun,  v.  n.  To  be  suffocated  by 
water. 

To  Drowse,  drouz,  v.  a.  32.3.  To  make  heavy 
with  sleep. 

To  Drowse,  dro&Z,  »,  n.  To  slumber,  to  grow 
heavy  wish  sleep  ;  to  look  heavy,  not  cheerful 

Drowsily,  drou'ze-le,  ad.  Sleepily,  heavily  ;  slug- 
gishly, slolhfuUy. 

Drowsiness,  drou'ze-nes,  s.  Sleepiness,  heavi- 
ness with  sleep. 

DrowsiheaD,  drou'ze-lied,  S.  Sleepiness,  inclina- 
tion to  sleep. 

Drowsy,  drou'zii,  a.  Sleepy,  heavy  with  sleep, 
lethargick  ;  lulling,  causing  sleep;  stupid,  dull. 

To  Drub,  drub,  v.  a.    To  thresh,  to  beat,  to  bang. 

Drub,  drub,  s.   A  thump,  a  blow. 
To  Drudge,  dr&dje,  v.  n.    To  labour  in  mean 
offices,  to  toil  \yithout  honour  or  dignity. 

Drudge,  drudje,  s.   One  employed  in  mean  labour. 

DruugER,  driidje'ur,  s.  A  mean  labourer  ;  the 
box  out  of  which  flour  is  thrown  on  roast  meat. 

Drudgery',  dridje'Cir-e,  s.  Mean  labour,  ignoble 
toil. 

Drudging-box,  drudje'Ing-boks,  s.  The  box  out 
of  which  flour  is  sprinkled  upon  roast  meat, 
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Drudgingly,    drudje1ng-l^,    ad. 

toilsomely. 
Drug,  dr&g,    S.     An   ingrediept  used  in  physick, 

a  medicinal  simple  ;  any  thing  without  worth  or  value, 

any  thing  for  which  no  purchaser  can  be  found. 
To  Drug,   drug,  v.  a.     To  season  with  medicinal 

ingredients;  to  tincture  with  something  offensive. 
Drugget,  dr&g'glt,  S.  99.    A  coarse  kind  of  wool- 
len cloth. 
Druggist,  drug'glst,  s.  382,    One  who  sells  phy. 

sical  drugs. 
DrugSTER,   dl'&g'stur,  s.      One  who  sells  physical 

simples.    Tliis  word  is  only  used  by  the  vulgar. 
Druid,    dru'id,   s.      A    priest  and  philosopher  of 

the  anflent  Britons. 
Drum,  dr&m,  s.  An  instrument  of  military  musick  ; 

the  tympanam  of  the  ear. 
To  Drum,  v,  n.    To  beat  a  drum,  to  beat  a  tune  on 

a  driun ;  to  beat  with  a  pulsatory  motion. 
To  Drumble,  drim'bl,  v.  n.  4^5.     To  drone,  to 

be  sluggish.     Obsolete. 
Drumfish,  drum'fish,  s.   The  name  of  a  fish. 
Drummajor,  drum-ma/jur,  s.     Tlie  chief  drum. 

mer  of  a  regiment 
Drumjiaker,  dr&m'ma-kir,  s.      He  who  duals 

in  drums. 
Drummer,  drum'm&r,  s.     He  whose  office  is  to 

beat  the  drum. 
Drumstick,  dram'stik,  s.     The  stick  vidth  which 

a  drum  is  beaten. 
Drunk,  drungk,   a.      intoxicated  with  strong  li. 

quor,  inebriated  ;  drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture. 
Drunkard,  dr&ngk'&rd,  s.  88.     One  given  to  ex. 

cessive  use  of  strong  liquors. 
Drunken,  di'&ng'kn,  a.  10.3.     Intoxicated  with 

liquor,  inebriated  ;   given  to  habitual  ebriety  ;  satu- 
rated with  moisture ;  done  in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

Drunkenly,  drung'kn-le,    ad.      In    a  drunken 

manner. 
Drunkenness,    dr5ng'kn-ii&,   s.     Intoxication 

with  strong  liquor;  habitual  ebriety  ;  intoxication  or 

inebriation  of  any  kind,  a  disorder  of  the  faculties. 
Dry,  dri,  a.      Arid,  not  wet,  not  moist ;   without 

rain ;  not  succulent,  not  juicy  ;  without  tears  ;  thirsty, 

athirst;  jejune,  barren,  unembellished. 
To  Dry',  dri,  v.  a.     To  free  from  moisture  ;  to  ex- 

hale  moisture  ;  to  wipe  away  moisture ;  to  scorch  with 

tliirst ;  to  drain,  to  exhaust 
To  Dry,  dri,  v.  n.   To  grow  dry,  to  lose  moisture. 
Dryad,  dri';\d,  s.  A  wood  nymph. 
Dryads,  drl'ids,  s.  The  English  plural  of  Dryad. 
Dryades,  drl'i-dez,  S.      Tlie  Latin  plural  of  thi; 

same  word. 
Dryer,  drl'&r,  s.  98.      That  which  has  the  quality 

of  absorbing  moisture. 
Dryeyed,   dri'ide,  a. 


Without  tears,   without 
coldly, 


weepmg. 
Dryly,    drl'le,  ad.      Without  moistiu-e  ; 

without  affection;  jejunely,  barrenly. 
Dryness,  dri'n^S,  s.     Want  of  moisture,  want  of 

succulence  ;  want  of  embellisiunent,  want  of  patltos, 

want  of  sensibility  in  devotion. 
Dry'NURSE,  dri'll&rse,  s.     A  woman  who  brings  up 

and  feeds  a  child  without  the  breast ;  one  who  takes 

care  of  another. 
To  Drynurse,  drl'nurse,  v.  a.     To  feed  without 

the  breast 
Dryshod,  dri'shSd,  a.     Without  wet  feet,  without 

treading  above  the  shoes  in  the  water. 
Dual,  dd'Al,  a.    Expressing  the  number  two. 

To  Dub,  dub,  v.  a.  To  make  a  man  a  knight  ;  t> 
confer  any  kind  of  dignity. 

Dub,  d&b,  s.      A  blow,  a  knock.      Not  in  use. 

Dubious,  diYbe-us,  a.  51'2.  Doubtful,  not 
settled  in  an  opinion  ;  luicortain,  that  of  which  t!in 
truth  is  not  fullv  known  ;  not  plain,  not  clca.". 
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Dubiously,  dii'bi-6s-W,  ad.    Uncertainly,  witli-  ' 

out  any  determination. 
Dubiousness,    dii'b^-fis-nSs,   s.      Uncertainty, 

doubtfulness. 
DUBITABLE,  diiTje-ti-bl,  a.    Doubtful,  uncertain. 
DUBITATION,  di-bi-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  doubt- 
ing, doubt. 
Ducal,  dilcill,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  duke. 
Ducat,  dftklt,  S.  90.      A  coin  struck  by  dukes  ; 

in  silver  valued  at  about  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  in 

gold  about  nine  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Duck,   duk,  s.      The  water  fowl,  both  wild  and 

tame  ;  a  word  of  endearment,  or  fondness  ;  a  declina- 
tion of  the  head ;  a  stone  tlirown  obUquely  on  the 

water. 
To  Duck,  duk,  r.  n.      To  dive  under  water  as  a 

duck ;  to  drop  down  the  head,  as  a  due k ;  to  bow  low, 

to  cringe. 
To  Duck,  d&k,  v.  a.   To  put  under  water. 
DuCKER,  duk'ur,  s.  98.    A  diver,  a  cringer. 
DuCKING-STOOL,  d&k'klng-stool,  S.      A  chair  ill 

which  scolds  are  tied,  and  put  under  water. 
Duck-legged,  d&ki^d,  a.  339.    Short-legged. 
Duckling,  duk'llng,  s.   A  young  duck. 
Duckmeat,  dtik'mete,  s.     A  common  plant  grow. 

ing  in  standing  waters. 
DuCKS-FOOT,   d&ks'fut,  S.      Black  snake-root,    or 

May-apple. 
Duckweed,  d&k'wede,  s.     Duckmeat. 
Duct,  dukt,    S.      Guidance,  direction ;   a  passage 

through  which  any  thing  is  conducted. 
Ductile,  diik'tU,  a.  140.     Flexible,  pliable  ;  easy 

to  be  draAvn  out  into  length ;  tractable,  obsequious, 

complying. 
DuCTILENESS,  dik'til-nes,  S.  Flexibility,  ductility. 
Ductility,  duk-tll'e-ti,  s.     Quality  of  suftering 

extension,  flexibility ;  obsequiousness,  compliance. 

Dudgeon,  dud'j&n,  s.  239.     A  small  dagger ; 

malice,  suUenness,  ill-will. 
Due,  dh,  a.   Owed,  that  one  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 

proper,  fit,  appropriate ;  exact,  without  deviation. 
Due,  dh,  ad.   Exactly,  directly,  duly. 

Due,  du,  si^That  which  belongs  to  one,  that  which 

may  be  justly  claimed  ;  right,  just  title  ;  whatever  cus- 

torn  or  law  requires  to  be  done  ;  custom,  tribute. 
Duel,    dull,    S.    99.      A    combat  between  two,    a 

sinsrle  fight 
To  Duel,  dull,  t;.  n.   To  fight  a  single  combat. 
Dueller,  dull-fir,  S.  99.    A  single  combatant 
Duelling,  du'U-lng,  s.  4-10.    The  act  of  fighting 

a  duel. 
Duellist,  dfill-llst,  S.     A  single  combatant  ;   one 

who  professes  to  live  by  rules  of  honour. 
Duello,  du-^116,  s.   The  duel,  the  rule  of  duelling. 
Duenna,   du-^n'ni,   s.      An   old  woman  kept  to 

guard  a  younger. 
Dug,  dog,  S.   A  pap,  a  nipple,  a  teat 
Dug,  dug.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Dig. 
Duke,  dike,  *.  376.      One  of  the  highest  order  of 

nobility  in  England. 

$^  There  is  a  .slight  deviation  often  heard  in  the  pro. 
nunciation  of  this  « ord,  as  if  written  Dook  ;  but  this 
border?!  on  vulgarity  ;  the  true  sound  of  the  ii  must  be 
carefully  preserved,  as  if  written  Deu-k.  There  is  another 
impropriety  in  pronouncing  this  word,  as  if  written 
Jonk  ;  this  is  not  so  vulgar  as  the  former,  and  arises  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  influence  of  accent — See  Principles, 
No.  462 

Dukedo.M,    duke'dfim,  s.       The   possession   of  a 

duke  ;  the  title  or  quality  of  duke. 
DuLERAlNED,     dCll'bland,     a.        Stupid,     doltish, 

foolish. 
Dulcet,    d&l'set,    a.    99.      Sweet    to     the    tiiste, 

luscious  ;  sweet  to  the  oar,  harmonious. 
Dui.ciiiCATlON,  d&l-sc-fi-ka'sh&ii,  s.   The  act  of 
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sweetening,  the  act  of  freeing  from  at-idity,  saltncss, 
or  acrimony. 

To  Dulcify,  dul's^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  swteten,  to 
set  free  from  acidity. 

DuLCLMER,  dul'se-mfir,  S.  98.  A  musical  instru- 
raent  played  by  strildng  the  brass  wire  with  little 
sticks. 

To  DuLCORATE,  diillco-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  sweet- 
en, to  make  less  acrimonioui 

DuLCORATioN,  d&l-ko-ra'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  oi 
sweetening. 

DuLHEAD.  dulTlid,  S.  A  blockhead,  a  wretch  fool- 
ish and  stupid. 

DuLIA,  du'le-i\,  s.  92.  A  kind  of  inferior  worship  ; 
inferior  adoration. — See  Latria, 

Dull,  d&l,  a.  stupid,  doltish,  blockish,  unappre- 
hensive  ;  blunt,  obtuse  j  sad,  melancholy  ;  sluggish, 
heavy,  slow  of  motion  ;  not  bright ;  drowsy,  sleepy. 

To  Dull,  dul,  v.  a.  To  stupify,  to  infatuate  ;  to 
blunt ;  to  sadden,  to  make  melancholy  ;  to  damp,  to 
clog;  to  make  weary  or  slow  of  motion;  to  sully 
brightness. 

Dullard,  d&l'lJrd,  s.  A  blockhead,  a  dolt,  a  stu- 
pid fellow. 

Dully,  dulle,  ad.  stupidly  ;  sluggishly  ;  not  vi- 
gorously, not  gayly,  not  brightly,  not  keenly. 

DuLNESS,  dil'nes,  s.  Stupidity,  weakness  of  intel- 
lect, indocility ;  drowsiness,  inclination  to  sleep ,  slug- 
gishness of  motion  ;  dimness,  want  of  lustre. 

Duly,  diVle,  ad.  Properly,  fitly;  regularly,  exactly. 

Dumb,  d&m,  a.  3'17.  Mute,  incapable  of  speech  ; 
deprived  of  speech  ;  mute,  not  using  words  ;  silent, 
refusing  to  speak. 

Dujibly,  dCim'li,  ad.   Mutely,  silently. 

Dumbness,  d&m'n&,  S.  Incapacity  to  speak  J 
omission  of  speech,  muteness  ;  refusal  to  speak,  silence. 

To  Dumbfound,  d&m'fdund,  v.  a.  To  confuse,  to 

strike  dumb. 
Dump,  dump,  S.    Sorrow,  melancholy,  sadness.      A 

low  word,  used  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  be  in 

the  dumps. 
Dumpish,  dumpish,  a.  Sad,  melancholy,  sorrowful. 

Dumpling,  d&mp'llng,  s.  A  sort  of  pudding. 
Dun,  dun,  a.     A  colour  partaking  of  brown  and 

black ;  dark,  gloomy. 
To  Dun,  di'ui,  v.  a.     To  claim  a  debt  with  vehe- 
mence and  importunity. 
Dun,  d&n,  s.    A  clamorous,  troublesome  creditor. 
Dunce,  dCmse,  S.     A  dullard,  a  dolt,  a  thickscull. 
Dung,  d&ng,  s.     Tlie  excrement  of  animals  used  to 

fatten  ground. 
To  Dung,  d&ng,  v.  a.   To  fatten  with  dung. 
Dungeon,  d&n'jun,  s.    239.   A  close  prison,  gene- 
rally spoke  of  a  prison  subterraneous. 
DunGFORK,  dung'folk,  S.    A  fork  to  toss  out  dung 

from  stablos. 
DunGHIL,  d&ng'bll,  S.  A  heap  or  accumulation  of 
dung ;  any  mean  or  vile  abode :  any  situation  of  mean- 
ness:  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  man  meanly  born. 
5^  Leaving  out  one  /  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word 
Ls,  perhaps,  aerreeable  to  the  laws  printers  have  laid  down 
for  themselves ;  but  there  is  no  eye  that  is  not  hurt  at 
the  different  appearance  of  hill  when  alone,  and  when 
joined  to  another  word.  That  double  letters  may  be,  in 
some  cases,  spared,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  but  where  either 
the  sense  or  sound  is  endangered  by  the  omission  of  a 
letter,  there  to  spare  the  letter  is  to  injure  the  language. 
A  secret  conviction  of  this  has  made  all  our  lexicogra- 
phers waver  greatlv  in  spelling  these  words,  as  may  be 
seen  at  large  in  the  Preliminary  Observations  to  the 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  page  xv. 
Dunghil,  dang'ilil,  a.    406.     Sprung  from    the 

dungliil,  mean,  low. 
Dungy,  dung'cS    a.     409.      Full  of  dung,   mean, 

vile,  base 
DungYARD,    dullg'yard,    S.       The    place    of    the 

dunghil. 
Dunner,   dtin'iiftr,   s.     98.       One    employed   in 
soliciting  petty  debts. 
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Duodecimo,  du-6-d^s's^-m6,   s.       A   book   in 

which  one  sheet  of  paper  ma)<es  twelve  leaves. 
Dlodecuple,  du-o-dekliii-pl,  a.     Consisting  of 

twelves. 
Dupe,    dbpe,  S.      A  credulous  man,  a  man  easily 

tricked. 
To  Dupe,  d-ipe,  r.  a.     To  trick,  to  cheat 
To   Duplicate,  du'pl^-kate,   v.    a.    91.      To 

double,  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  the  first  numt)er 

or  quantity ;  to  fold  together. 

Duplicate,  du'ple-kate,  S.  91.  Another  corres- 
pondent to  the  first,  a  second  thing  of  the  same  kind, 
as  a  transcript  of  a  paper. 

DcpLiCATiox,  du-ple-ka'shfin,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
doubling  j  the  act  of  folding  togetlier ;  a  fold,  a  doub- 
ling. 

DuPLiCATURE,  dii'pl^-ki-tshure,  s.  A  fold,  any 
thing  doubled. 

Duplicity,  du-plis'e-t^,  s.  Doubleness  ;  deceit, 
donbleness  of  heart. 

Durability,  du-rl-bll'e-t^,  s.  Tlie  power  of 
lasting,  endurance. 

Durable,  du'ra-bl,  a.  405.  Lasting,  having  the 
quality  of  long  continuance ;  liaying^  successive  ex- 
istence. 

Durableness,  du'r5-bl-n5.S,  s.    Power  of  lasting. 

Durably,  du'ril-ble,  ad.      In  a  lasting  manner. 

DuRANcE,  du'ranse,  s.  Imprisonment  ;  the 
custody  or  power  of  a  jailer ;  endurance,  continuance, 
duration. 

Duration,  du-ra'sh&n,  s.  Continuance  of  time ; 
power  of  continuance  ;  length  of  continuance. 

To  Dure,  dure,  v.  n.  To  last,  to  continue.  Not 
in  use. 

DuREFUL,  diire'ful,  a.  Lasting,  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

DuRELESS,  dure'les,  a.  Without  continuance, 
fading. 

Duresse,  du'r^S,  s.      Imprisonment,  constraint 

During,  dfi'ring,  prep.  For  the  time  of  the  con- 
tinuance. 

Durity,  dii'ri-ti,  s.      Hardness,  firmness. 

Durst,  d&rst.    The  pret.  of  Dare. 

Dusk,  dusk,  a.  Tending  to  darkness  ;  tending  to 
blackness,  dark  coloured. 

Dusk,  dusk,  s.      Tendency  to  darkness  ;   darkness 

of  colour. 
To  Dusk,  dusk,  v.  a.     To  make  duskish. 
To  Dusk,  dusk,  v.  n.      To  grow  dark,  to  begin  to 
lose  light 

Duskily,  dusk'^-le,  ad.  With  a  tendency  to 
darkness. 

Duskish,  d&sk'lsh,  «.  inclining  to  darkness, 
tending  to  obscurity ;  tending  to  blackness. 

Duskishly,  d&sk'ish-le,  ad.      Cloudily,  darkly. 

Dusky,  dusk'e,  a.  Tending  to  darkness,  obscure; 
tending  to  blackness,  dark  coloured  ;  gloomy,  sad,  in- 
tellectually clouded. 

Dust,  d&st,  s.  Earth  or  other  matter  reduced  to 
small  particles  ;  the  grave,  the  state  of  dissolution  ; 
mean  and  dejected  state. 

To  Dust,  dust,  v.  a.  To  free  from  dust,  to  sprinkle 

with  dust 
Dust.MAN,  dfist'mSn,  s.   88.     One  whose  employ- 
ment is  to  carry  away  the  dust 
Dusty,  dus'te,   a.      Filled  with  dust,  clouded  with 

dust ;  covered  or  scattered  with  dust. 
Dutchess,   dutsh'^s,  s.    The  lady  of   a  duke ; 

a  lady  who  has  the  sovereignty  of  a  dukedom. 
DuTCHY,  d&tsh'^,  S.      A  territory  which  gives  title 

to  a  duke. 
Dutchycourt,  dutsh'^-kort,  s.   A  court  wherein 

all  matters  appertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  I^ancaster 

are  decided. 
Duteous,  diYte-fis,  or  du'tshe-fls,  a.  263.  294. 

Obedient,  obsequious;  enjoined  by  duty. 
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Dutiful,    du't(^-fal,    a.      Obedient,    submissive  to 
natural  or  legal  superiors  ;  expressive  of  respect,  re- 
verential. 
Dutifully,  dii'te-ful-^,  ad.   Obediently  ;  submis- 
sively ;  reverently,  respectfully. 
Dutifulness,  dfi'te-ffil-n^S,  S.      Obedience,  sub- 
mission to  just  authority;  reverence,  respect. 
Duty,  du'te,  s.      That  to  which   a  man  is  by  any 
natural  or  legal  obligation  bound  ;  acts  of  forbearances 
required  by  religion  or  morality;  obedience  or  sub- 
mission due  to  parents,  governors,  or  superiors ;  act 
of  reverence  or  respect ;  the  business  of  a  soldier  on 
guard ;  tax,  impost,  custom,  toll. 
Dwarf,  dworf,  s.  85.     A  man  below  the  common 
size  of  men;  any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural 
bulk ;  an  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight  in  romances  ; 
it  is  used  often  in  composition,  as  dwarf  elder,  dwarf 
honey  suckle.  . 
To  Dwarf,  dworf,   v.  a.     To  hinder  from  grow- 
ing to  the  natural  bulk. 
Dwarfish,  dworfish,  a.   Below  the  natural  bulk, 

low,  little. 
Dwarfishly,  dworflsh-l^,  ad.     Like  a  dwarf. 
Dwarfishness,   dworflsh-nes,   s.     Miuutenesa 

of  stature,  littleness. 
To  Dwell,  dw§l,  v.  n.  Pret  Dwelt  or  Dwelled. 
To  inhabit,  to  live  in  a  place,  to  reside,  to  have  an  ha- 
bitation ;  to  be  in  any  state  or  condition ;  to  be  sus- 
pended  with  attention;  to  fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  con- 
tinue long  speaking. 
Dweller,  dw^l'l&r,  s.  98.     An  inhabitant 
Dwelling,  dwelling,  s.   Habitation,  abode  ;  state 

of  life,  mode  of  living. 
Dwelling-house,    dw^lllng-hofise,    s.      The 

house  at  which  one  lives. 
To  Dwindle,  dwlnd'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  shrink, 
to  lose  bulk,  to  grow  little ;  to  degenerate,  to  sink ;  to 
wear  away,  to  lose  health,  to  grow  feeble;  to  fall 
away,  to  moulder  off. 
Dying,  dilng.      The  part,  of  Die.    Expiring,  giv- 
ing up  the  ghost;  tinging,  giving  a  new  colour. 
Dynasty,  di'n3.s-t^j  or  dln'is-te,  s.    Government, 
sovereignty. 

1<V  All  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr  Elphinston  and 

Entick,  adopt  the  first  pronunciation ;  but  analogy  is,  in 

my  opinion,  clearly  for  the  last,  503. 

DySCBASY,  dls'krJ-se,  s.      An  unequal  mixture  of 

elements  in  the  blood  or  nerous  j  uice,  a  distemperature. 

Dysentery,  dls'sen-t^r-e,  s.  A  looseness,  wherein 

very  ill  humours  flow  off  by  stool,  and  are  also  some- 

times  attended  with  blood. 

IXy  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Buchanan, 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  and  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Entick, 
and'  Bailey,  on  the  first  That  this  is  in  possession  of  the 
best  usage,  I  have  rot  the  least  doubt;  and  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  accenting  words  from  the 
learned  languages  which  we  naturahze  by  dropping  a 
syllable,  is  evident  from  the  numerous  class  of  words  of 
the  same  kind. — See  Acadetny,  Incomparable,  &c.  A 
collateral  proof  too  that  this  is  the  true  pronunciation  is, 
that  Mesentery,  a  word  of  the  same  form,  is  by  all  the 
above-mentioned  lexicographers  who  have  the  word, 
except  Bailey,  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 
Dyspepsy,  dls'p^p-se,  S.  A  difficulty  of  digestion. 
Dysphony,  dls'fo-lie,  S.  A  difficulty  in  speaking. 
Dyspnoea,    disp-ne'i,  *.    92.     A   difficulty   of 

breathing. 
Dysury,  dizh'u-r^,  s.  450,  451,  452. 
A  difficulty  in  making  urine. 

l^  The  s'm  this  word  has  the  flat  aspiration,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  s  in  Treasury. — See  Disunion. 
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Each,   dtsh,  pron.     98.  227.     Either  of  two  i 
every  one  of  any  number,  taken  separately. 
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Eager,  d'g&r,  a.  227.  struck  ^vith  desire,  ardently 
wuhing  ;  liot  of  disposition,  vehement,  ardent;  quick, 
busy;  sharp,  shut,  acrid. 

EagkulY,  ^g&r-lt^,  ad.  Ardently,  hotly  ;  keenly, 
sharply. 

Eagerness,  ^g&r-n^s,  s.  Ardour  of  inclination  ; 
impetuosity,  vehemence,  violence. 

Eagle,  i'g\,  n.  227.  405.  A  bird  of  prey,  said  to 
be  extremely  sharp-sighted ;  the  standard  of  the  an- 
cient Homans. 

Eagle-eyed,  d'gl-lde,  a.  282.  Sharp-sighted  as 
an  eagle. 

EagLESTONE,  ^gl-Stone,  s.  A  stone  said  to  be 
found  at  the  entrance  of  the  holes  in  which  the  eagles 
make  their  nests. 

Eaglet,  ^gl^t,  s,     A  young  eagle. 

Ear,  ^er,  s.  227.  The  whole  organ  of  audition  or 
hearing;  that  part  of  the  ear  that  stands  prominent; 
power  of  judging  of  harmony ;  the  spike  of  corn,  that 
part  wliich  contains  the  seeds  ;  To  fall  together  by  the 
ears,  to  fight,  to  scuffle ;  To  set  by  the  ears,  to  make 
strife,  to  make  to  quarrei 

Earlkss,  e^rl^s,   a.      Without  any  ears. 

Ear-ring,  edr'rlng,  s.  Jewels  set  in  a  ring,  and 
worn  at  the  ears. 

Ear-shot,  t^ei/shSt,   s.      Reach  of  the  ear. 

EaRWAX,  ddr'wiks,  s.  The  cerumen,  or  exudation 
wliich  smears  the  inside  of  the  ear. 

Earwig,  e^lAvig,  S.  A  sheath-winged  insect  j 
a  whisperer. 

EaRWITN'ESS,  edr-wlt'n^S,  s-  One  who  attests,  or 
ran  attest  any  thing  as  heard  by  himself. 

To  Ear,  e<^r,  i;.  a.  246.    To  plow,  to  till.  • 

To  Ear,  Ht,  v.  n.     To  shoot  into  ears. 

Eared,  eerd,  a.  359.  Having  ears  or  organs  of 
hearing  ;  having  ears,  or  ripe  corn. 

Earl,  Irl,  s.  234.  237.  A  title  of  nobility, 
anciently  the  liighcst  of  this  nation,  now  the  third. 

Earl-JIARSHAL,  ^il-mar'shM,  s.  He  that  has 
the  chief  care  of  military  solemnities. 

EARLDOftI,  M'dum,  s.  166.  The  seigniory  of  an 
earL 

Earliness,  ^r'lt^-nes,  s.  Quickness  of  any  action 
with  respect  to  something  else. 

E.ARLY,  ^rlt^,  a.  234.  Soon  with  respect  to  some- 
thing el.e. 

Early,  ^r^^   0<f.      Soon,  betimes. 

To  Earn,  ^m,  v.  a.  234.  371.  To  gain  as  the  re- 
ward or  wages  of  labour ;  to  gain,  to  obtain. 

Earnest,  ^r'n&t,  a.  2.34.  Ardent  in  any  affection, 
warm,  zealous  ;  intent,  fixed,  eager. 

Earnest,  ^r'n^st,  s.  Seriousness,  a  serious  event, 
not  a. lest;  the  money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a 
bargain  is  ratified. 

Earnestly,  ^r'n3st-li5,  ad.  Warmly,  affection- 
ately, zealously,  importunately ;  eagerly,  desirously. 

Earnestness,  ^r'nest-n^s,  s.  Eageme&s,  warmth, 
vehemence ;  solicitude. 

Earth,  irth,  s.  234.  2.37.  The  clement  distinct 
from  air,  fire,  or  water;  the  terraqueous  globe,  the 
world, 

IXj-  This  word  is  liable  to  a  coarse,  vulgar  pronuncia- 
tion, as  if  written  Vrtli ;  there  is,  indeed,  but  a  delicate 

dift'erence  between  this  and  the  true  sound,  but  quite 

sufficient  to  distinguish  a  common  from  a  piilite  speaker. 

To  Earth,  hth,  v.  a.  To  hide  in  earth  ;  to  cover 

with  earth. 
To  Earth,  hth,  v.  n.      To  retire  under  ground. 
EaRTHBOARD,   htJi'hord,    s.      The  board  of  the 

plough  that  shakes  off  the  earth. 
EaRTHBORN,  ^rt/t'hil-n,    a.      Born  of  the  earth  ; 

meanly  lK)m. 
Earthbound,  er/^'bound,  a.      Fastened  by  the 

pressure  of  the  earth. 
Earthen,  ir'thn,  a.   103.     Made  of  earth,  made 

of  clay. 
KaRTHFLAX,  ^rt^'Mks,  .<;.    A  kind  of  fibrous  fossil. 
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EaRTHIness,  ^r//('e-nes,  s.     Tlie  quality  of  con. 

taining  earth ;  grossness. 
Earthling,  ^r/A'ling,  s.      An  inhabitant  of    the 

earth,  a  poor  frail  creature. 
Earthly,   ^rtft'li,  a.      Not  heavenly,  vile,  me:»n, 

sordid,  belonging  ouly  to  our  present  state,  not  spiri- 

tual. 
EARTHNtrr,    ^r/A'nut,    S.      A    pignut,    a  root   in 

shape  and  size  like  a  nut 
Earthquake,  ^r^A'kwake,  s.     Tremor  or  <on. 

vulsion  of  the  earth. 
Earthshaking,  ^r/A'sha'klng,  a.  Having  power 

to  shake  the  earth,  or  to  raise  earthquakes. 
Earthworm,  ^rtA'w&nn,  s.    A  worm  bred  under 

ground ;  a  mean  sordid  wretclu 
Earthy,  ^rtA'e,  a.      Consisting  of  earthy  inhabit- 
ing the  earth,  terrestiial;  relating  to  earth,  not  mental; 

gross,  not  refined. 
E.ASE,    ^ze,    s.    227.      Quiet,    rest,     undisturbed 

tranquillity;    freedom   from    pain;   facility;    uiii-ou- 

straint,  freedom  from  harshness,  forced  behaviour,  or 

conceits. 
To  Ease,  dze,  V,  a.     To  free  from  pain;  relieve; 

to  assuage,  to  mitigate  ;  to  relieve  from  labour;  to  set 

free  from  any  thing  that  offends. 
Easeful,  dze'ful,  a.  Quiet,  peaceable. 
Easement,  eze'ment,  S.    Assistance,  support. 
Easily,  d'ze-ld,  ad.     Without  difficulty  ;   without 

pain.without  disturbance;  readily,  without  roluct^nco. 
Easiness,  ^ze-n&,  S.      Freedom  from  difficulty  ; 

flexibility;  readiness;  freedom  from  constraint;  rest; 

tranquillity. 
East,  ddst,  S.  227.  246.      The  quarter  where  the 

sun  rises ;  the  regions  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 

world. 
Easter,   Hs'ttiT,  s.   98.      The  day  on  wliich  the 

Christian  Church  commemorates  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection. 
Easterly,  d^s't&r-le,  a.     Coming  from  the  p.irts 

towards  tlie  East ;  lying  towards  the  East ;  looking  to. 

wards  the  East 
Eastern,  dcis't&rn,  a.    iHvelling  or  found  in  the 

East,  oricntjil  ;  going  or  looking  towards  the  East 
Eastward,  e^st'wurd,  a.  88.    Towards  tiie  East 
Easy',    d'zd,  a.      Xot  difficult,  quiet,  at  rest,  not 

harassed ;    complying,  unresisting,    cre<Uilous ;    free 

from  pain  ;  without  want  of  more  ;  w  ithout  constraiut, 

without  formality. 
To  Eat,  ete,  v.'  a.  227.  229.  Pret  Ale  or  Ent^ 

Part.  Eat  or  Eaten,   To  devour  with  the  mouth ; 

to  consume,  to  corrode  ;  to  retract 
To  Eat,  ete,  v.  n.   To  go  to  meals,  to  take  meals; 

to  feed  ;  to  take  food  ;   to  be  maintained  in  food  ;  to 

make  way  by  corrosion. 
Eatable,  ^tibl,  s.  405.    Any  thing  Uiat  may  be 

eaten. 
Eater,  d'tur,  s.   98.     One  that  eats  any  thing ;  a 

corrosive. 

Eating-house,  d'tlng-house,  s.    a  house  w  here 

provisions  are  sold  ready  dressed. 
Eaves,  evz,  S.  227.     The  edges  of  the  roof  which 

overhang  the  houses. 
To  Eavesdrop,  dvz'dr6p,  v.  n.    To  «ttch  what 

comes  from  the  eaves,  to  listen  under  windows. 
Eavesdropper,  evz'dr5p'pCir,  s.  A  listener  under 

windows. 
Ebb,  ^b,  S.    The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the  sea  ; 

decline,  decay,  waste. 
To  Ebb,  eb,  v.  n.   To  flow  back  towards  the  sea ; 

to  decline,  to  decay,  to  waste. 
Eben,  ^1/bon,      S 
Ebon,  ^b'cin,       >  s. 
Ebony,  eb'o-ne,  j 

A  hard,  heavy,  black,  valuable  wood. 
Ebrif.TY,  ^-brW-t(i,  s.    Drunkenness,  intoxication 

by  strong  liquors. 
Ebriosity,  L'-br^-6s'e.tc,  s.      Habitual  drunken. 

ness. 
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as't^-k&l, ) 
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Ebullition-,  ^b-ul-lish'&n,  ».  177.  Tlie  act  of 
boiliug  up  mth  heat ;  any  intestine  motion  ;  efferves- 
cence. 

EccE.VTRiCAL,  ek-s§n'tre-kil, } 

EccENTiiicK,  ^k-s5n'trik,         5  "' 
Deviating  from  the  centre ;  irreg^ar,  anomalous. 

Eccentricity,  ek-s^n-trls'^-t^,  s.  Deviation 
from  a  centre  ;  excursion  from  the  proper  orb. 

EcCHYMOSIS,  C-k-k(i-m<ysis,  S.  520.  Livid  spots 
or  bl()t<-hei  in  the  skin. 

Ecclesiastical,  ^k-kl^-zh^as't^-k^, 
EccLEsiASTicK,  ^k-kl<;-zhe-^s' 

Relating  to  the  church,  not  civil. 
Ecclesiastick,  ek-kle-zhe-as'tik,  s.     A  person 

dedicated  to  the  ministries  of  religion. 

OCj"  I  have  given  these  words  the  flat  s  aspirated,  as  I 
am  convinced  it  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  the  third  byllable  coming  after  the  se- 
condary accent,  is  ex;»ctly  under  the  same  predicament 
as  the  penultimate  syllable  in  Ambrosial,  UpAetian,  Geo. 
dcesian,  &c. — See  Principles,  No.  ^'iL 


Echinus,  e-kl'n&s,  s.  503.     A  hedgehog  ;   a  shell 

fish  set  with  prickles ;  with  botani-ts,  the  prickly  head 

of  any  plant ;  in  architecture,  a  member  or  ornament 

taking  its  name  from  the  roughness  of  the  carving. 

Echo,  ^k'ko,  s.   The  return  or  repercussion  of  any 

sound  ;  the  sound  returned. 
To  Echo,  ek'ko,  v.   n.      To  resound,  to  give  the 

repercussion  of  a  voice;  to  be  sounded  back. 
To  Echo,  ^k'ko,  v,  a.  To  send  back  a  voice. 
EcLAIRCISSEAIENT,  ^k-klal'e'slz-meut,  s.       Ex- 
planation, the  act  of  clearing  up  an  affair. 
(XV  This  word,  though  long  in  use,  is  not  yet  natura- 
li/ed.     Kvery  svllable  but  the  last  may  be  perfectly  pro- 
nounced by  an  fenglishman  who  does  hot  speak  French  ; 
.but  this  syllable  having  a  nasal  vowel,  not  followed  by 
hard  c  or  g-  (see  Encore),  is  an  insuperable  difficulty :  the 
nearest  sound  to  it  would  perhaps  be  to  make  it  rhyme 
with  long  and  strong.     But  a  speaker  would,  perhaps, 
risk  less  by  pronouncing  it  like  an  Ensflish  word  at  once, 
than  to  imitate  the  French  sound  awkwardly. 
Eclat,   e-klaw',  s.  472.  French.      Splendour, 

show,  lustre. 
Eclectic  K,    ^k-l^k'tlk,   a.     Seh-cting,   choosing 

at  will. 

Eclipse,  e-kllps',  s  An  obscuration  of  the  lumin- 
aries of  lieaven  ;  darkness,  obscuration. 

To  Eclipse,  e-klips',  v.  a.  To  darken  a  luminary; 
to  extinguisli ;  to  cloud  ;  to  obscure  ;  to  disgrace. 

Ecliptic,  e-klip'tik,  s.  A  great  circle  of  the 
sphere. 

Eclogue,  eklog,  s.  338.   a  pastoral  poem. 

Economy,  ^-k6n'6-m^,  s.  296.  518.  Tiie  manage- 
ment of  a  family  ;  frugality,  discretion  of  expense ; 
disposition  of  things,  regulation ;  the  disposition  or 
arrangement  of  any  work._ 

EcoNOMicK,  ek-ko-niiTi'lk,  5.30.  ) 

Economical,  ek.ko-nom'^-kJl,    \  "' 
Pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  a  household  ;  frugal. 

Ecstasy,  §ks'ti-se,  s.  Any  passion  by  which  the 
thoughts  are  ab:?orbed,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  for  a 
time  lost ;  excessive  .ioy,  rapture  ;  enthusiasm,  exces- 
sive elevation  of  the  mmd  ;  madness,  distraction. 

EcSTASIED,  ^ks'ta-Sld,  a.  282.  Ravished,  en- 
raptured. 

Ecstatical,  eks-tit'^-kil,  1 

ECSTATICK,  Sks-tatlk,  509.  i  "' 
Ravished,  raptured,  elevated  to  ecstasy ;  in  the  highest 
degree  of  joy. 

Eu.\CIOUS,  ^-da'shus,  a.  Gating,  voracious,  rave- 
nou-i,  greedy. 

Edacity,  e-dis'^-t4,  S.  Voraciousness,  revenous- 
ness. 

Edder,  ,?(l'd&r,  s.  98.  Such  fencewood  as  is 
commonly  put  upon  the  top  of  fenci"!. 

EuDY,   M'ui,  S.      The  water  that,  by  some  reper- 
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cussion,  or  opposite  wind,  runs  contrary  to  the  main 

stream  ;  whirlpool,  circular  motion. 
Edematose,  e-dem-i-tose',  a.    Full  ot  humours. 

See  Appendix. 
Edematous,  e-d^m'a-tus,  a.  Full  of  liumours. 
Edentated,  ^-d^n'ta-ted,  a.     Deprived  of  teeth. 
Edge,  §dje,  s.   The  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a  blade ; 

a  narrow  part  ri~ing  from  a  broader ;  keenness,  acri. 

mony ;  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  cause  a  tingling 

pain  in  the  teeth. 
To  Edge,  ^dje,  v.  a.  To  sharpen,  to  enable  to  cut, 

to  furnish  with  an  edge  ;  to  border  with  any  tiling,  to 

fringe  ;  to  exasperate,  to  imbitter. 
To  Edge,  ^dje,  v.  n.    To  move  against  any  power. 
Edged,  edjd,  or  5d'jM,  part.  a.  359.  Sharp,  not 

blunt. 
Edging,  M'jing,  s,    \\liat  is  added  to  any  thing  by 

■way  of  ornament ;  a  narrow  lace. 
Edgeless,  ^dje'l&,  a.  Blunt,  obtuse,  unable  to  cut 
EdgETOOL,  Mje'tdoV,  S.   A  tool  made  sharp  to  cut. 
Edgewise,  ddje'wize,  ad.   With  the  edge  put  into 

any  particular  direction. 
Edible,  ^d'e-bl,  a.  503.  Fit  to  be  eaten. 
Edict,  e'dikt,  s.     A  proclamation  of  command  or 

prohibition. 

DQ-  Good  speaMfers  seem  divided  afiout  the  quantity  ot 
the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  Kenrick, 
Perry,  and  Buchanan,  make  it  short;  and  Sheridan, 
Nares,  Entick,  Ash,  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  long.  This 
majority  has  induced  me  to  make  it  Ion"  likewise,  and 
not  any  length  of  the  same  letter  in  the  Latin  edictum  ; 
for  though  the  Latin  accent  is  frequently  a  rule  for  the 
placing  of  ours,  the  quantity  of  Latin  has  almost  as  little 
to  do  with  our  quantity  as  it  has  with  that  of  the  Chinese 
or  Hebrew. — See  Introduction  to  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
page  xix. 
Edification,  5d-^-fe-ka'sh&n,   s.     The  act  of 

building  up  man  in  the  faith,  improvement  in  holiness; 

improvement,  instruction. 
Edifice,  5d'^-fls,  S.   142.     A  fabrick,  a  building. 
EdifieR,  ed'e-f  i-ur,   S.     One  that  improves  or  in. 

structs  another. 
To  Edify,  ^d'e-fi,  v.  a.     To  build  ;  to  instruct, 

to  improve ;  to  teach,  to  persuade. 
Edile,  Mile,  s.  140.    The  title  of  a  magistrate  in 

old  Rome. 
Edition,  ^-dlsh'ull,   S.      Publication  of  any  thing, 

particularly  of  a  book  ;  republication,  with  revisal. 
Editor,  ^d'e-t5r,   S.    166.     Publisher,  he  that  re- 
vises or  prepares  any  work  for  publication. 
To  Educate,  5d'ju-kate,  v.  a,  91.   To  breed,  to 

bring  up. 

C©-  This  pronunciation  may  seem  odd  to  those  who  are 

not  acquainted  «ith  the  nature  of  the  letters  ;  but  it  is 

i  not  only  the  most  polite,  but,  in  reality,  the  most  agree- 

I  able  to  rule. — See  Principles,  No.  291.  376. 

Education,  5d-ju-ka'sb&n,  ».  Formation  of  man- 

ners  in  youth. 

■  To  Educe,  e-dii?e',  v.  a.   To  bring  out,  to  extract. 
;  Eduction,  ^-duk'shun,  s.     The  act  of  bringing 

anv  thing  into  view. 
\  To  EDULCORATE,e-dal'k6-rate,?>.  a.  To  sweeten. 

■  Edulcoration,  ^-dul-ko-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of 

sweetenin"'. 
To  Eek,  eek,  y.  a.   To  make  bigger  by  the  addition 

I      of  another  piece  ;  to  supply  any  deficiency. — See  Eke. 

j  Eel,  ^(^1,  s.     A  serpentine  slimy  fish,  that  lurks  in 

I      mud. 

i  E'en,  i(in,  ad.     Contracted  from  Even. 

;  Effable,  ^Pfi-bl,  a.  405.    Expressive,  utteraMe. 

I  To  Efface,   ^f-fase',  v.  a.     To  destroy  any  form 

'      painted  or  carved ;  to  blot  out ;  to  destroy,  to  wear 
away. 

KS-  The  strong  tendency  of  the  vowel  to  open,  when 
it  terminates  a  syllable,  immediately  before  the  accent, 
makes  us  frequently  hear  the  ein  these  words,  when  tlid 
accent  is  on  the  second  syllable,  pronounced  as  open  as 
if  there  were  but  one/  '  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  0  in  occasion,  offence,  official,  &c.    This  is  cci  tuin'.y 
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a  deviation  from  rule  ;  bot  it  is  so  general,  and  so  agree- 
able to  the  ear,  as  to  be  a  distinguishing  wark  of  elegant 
pmnuticiation. 

Effect,  ^f-fekt^,  s.  98.      That  which  is  produced 
by  an  operating  cause  ;  consequence,  event ;  reality, 
not  mere  appe^.rance ;  in  the  plural,  goods, moveables. 
To  Effect,  Cf-fekt',  v.  a.      To  bring  to  pass,  to 
attempt  with  success,  to  achieve;    to  produce  as  a 
cause. 
Effectible,  et-f^k't<^bl,  a.   Performable,  practi- 
cable. 
Effective,  6f-f6k'tlv,  a.      Having  the  power  to 
produce  effects  ;  operative,  active  ;  efficient 

Effectively,  ^f-ffek'tiv-l^,  ad.  Powerfully,  wiUi 

real  operation. 
Effectless,  ^-f^tlfe,  a.     Without  effect,  im- 
potent, useless. 
Effector,  ^f-fek't&r,  s.  166.     He  tiiat  produces 

any  efl'cct 
Effectual,  ^f-fek'tshu-il,  a.  463.     Productive 

of  effects,  powerful  to  a  degree,  adequate  to  the  occa- 

pion,  efficacious. 
Effectually,  ^f-f^k'tshu-Sl  J^,  ad.  In  a  maimer 

productive  of  the  consequence  intended,  efficaciously. 
To  Effectuate,  ^f-tek'tsh6-^te,  v,  a.  To  bring 

to  pass,  to  fulfil. 
Effeminacy,  ef-fi§m'e-ii5-se,   s.     Admission  of 

the  qualities  of  a  woman,  softness,  unmanly  delicacy ; 

lasciviousness,  loose  pleasure. 
EFFEinNATE,  ^f-fi§m'^-Ilate,  a.   91.    Having  the 

qualities  of  a  woman,  womanish,  voluptuous,  tender. 

To  Effeminate,  ^flfSm'^-nate,  v.  a.  91.  98. 

To  make  womanish,  to  emasculate,  to  unman. 
To  Effeminate,  ^f-f2m'^-nate,  v.  n.  To  soften, 

to  melt  into  weakness. 
Effemination,  ef-f^m-d  n.Vshun,  s.     The  state 

of  one  grofvn  womanish,  the  state  of  one  emas<;ulated 

or  unmanned. 
To  Effervesce,  If-f^r-v^s',  v.  n.     To  generate 

heat  by  intestine  motion. 

Effervescence,  ^f-f^r-v&'s^nse,  s.  310.  The 
act  of  growing  hot,  production  of  heat  by  intestine 
motion. 

Efficacious,   ^f-ft-ka'sh&s,   a.     Productive  of 

effects,  powerful  to  produce  the  consequence  intended. 

Efficaciously,  ^f-f^ka'shis-le,  ad.  Effectually. 

Efficacy,  ^Pfi-ki-S^,  s.  Production  of  the  con- 
sequence intended. 

Efficience,  ^f-fish'y^nse. 

Efficiency',  ^f-flsh'ydn 
The  act  of  producing  effects,  agency. 

Efficient,  ^f-fish'y^nt,  s.  The  cause  which 
makes  effects  ;  he  that  makes,  the  effector. 

Efhcient,  ^f-fish'y^nt,  a.  113.    Causing  effects. 

Effigies,  ^t'-fld'j^s,  > 

Effigy,  m^e,        \  *' 
Resemblance,  image  in  painting  or  sculpture. 
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Efflorescence,  ^f-fl6-r^s's^nse, 

Efflorescency,  ef-flo-r&'sen 
Production  of  flowers ;  excrescences  in  the  form  of 
flowers ;  in  phytick,  the  breaking  out  of  some  humours 
in  the  skin. 

Efflorescent,  ^f-fl6-^rs's6nt,  a.     Shooting  out 

in  form  of-flowers. 

Effluence,  Sfflii-^nse,  s.     That  which  issues 

from  some  other  principle. 
E  FFLUVIA,  <5-fl(i'v^-4,  The  plural  of 
Effluvium,  ef-fl{i've.&m,  s.  Those  small  particles 

which  are  continually  flying  off  from  bodies. 

Efflux,  ^f  flaks,  s.  492.  liie  act  of  flowing  out ; 

elfusion  ;  that  which  flows  from  something  else  ;  ema- 
nation. 

To  Efflux,  ef-flfiks,'  v.  n.  98.  To  run  out. 
Effluxion,  f-f-fluk'shun,  s.     The  act  of  flowing 

out ;  that  which  flows  out,  effluvium,  emanaf  ion. 
Effort,  ^f'firt,  s.     struggle,  laborious  endeavour 
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EffossiON,  ^f-fSsh'uli,  s.     Tlie  act  of  digging  up 

from  tlie  ground. 
Effrontery,  6f-frun'ter-e,  s.  Impudence,  shame. 

lessness. 

Effulgence,  ^f-fol'j^nse,  s.  98.  177      Lustre, 

brightness,  splendoun 
Effulgent,    ef-fiil'j^nt,  -  a.      Shining,    bright, 

luminous. 
Effum ABILITY",  ^f-fu-mj-bll'^-t^  «•    The  quality 

of  flying  away  in  fumes.  j  ^ 

To  Effuse,  If-fiize',  v.  a.  437.  To  pour  <A  to 

spill. 

Effusion,  6f-fu'zh&n,  s.  98.  The  act  of  pouring 

out  J  waste,  the  act  of  spilling  or  shedding ;  the  thing 
poured  out. 

Effusive,  ^f-fu'siv,  a.  499.  428.     Pouring  out, 

dispersing'. 
Eft,  ^ft,  s.      A  newt,  an  evet. 
Eftsoons,  ^ft-s66nz',  ad.      Soon  afterwards. 
To  EgEST,  ^-j^St',  V.  a.    To  throw  out  food  at  the 

natural  vents. 
Egestion,  ^-jes'tshSn,  s.  404.  Tlie  act  of  throw. 

ing  out  the  digested  food. 
Egg,  %,  S.    That  which  is  laid  by  feathered  animals, 

from  which  their  young  is  produced ;  the  spawn  or 

sperm  of  creatures ;  any  thing  fashioned  in  the  shape 

of  an  egg. 
To  Egg,  k^,  v.  a.      To  indtc,  to  instigate. 
EgI-ANTTINE,    ^g'lSn-tln,     S.    150.       A   species  W 

rose ;  sweetbriar. 
Egotism,  e'go-tlzm,  s.      Too  frequent  mention  of 

a  man's  self. 

iXS"  Contrary  to  my  own  judgment  I  have  made  the  e 
in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long,  because  I  see  it  is      ,■ 
uniformly  so  marked  by  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have  seen :     / 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  analogy  does  not  in  time  re.    / 
cover  her  rights,  and  shorten  this  vowel  by  joining  it  to   • 
the  g,  as  if  written  eg-o-tism  j  not  because  this  vowel  is 
short  in  the  Latin  ego,  (for  the  English  quantity  has  very 
little  to  do  with  the  Latin,)  but  because  the  word  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  simple  in  our  language,  and  the  accent  / 
is   on   the    antepenultimate  syllable.      Mr   Elphinston,  ■ 
whose  opinion  in  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight, 
makes  the  first  vowel  snort. — See  Principles,  No.  511. 
530.  536. 

Egotist,  e'go-tlst,  S.     One  that  is  always  talking 

of  himself. 
To  Egotize,  e'go-tize,    v.  n.     To  talk  much  of 

one's  self. 
Egregious,  ^-gre'j^-5s,  a.     Eminent,  remarkable, 

extraordinary  ;  eminently  badj  remarkably  vicious. 
Egregiously,  e-gre'je-&s-le,     ad.     Eminently, 

shamefully. 
Egress,  t/gres,  S.     The  act  of  going  out  of  any 

place,  departure. 
Egressio.v,  ^-gr^sL'&n,  s.    The  act  of  going  out 
Egret,  ^gret,  s.     A  fow  l  of  the  heron  kind. 
Egriot,  ^gr^-6t,  S.     A  species  of  cherry. 
To  Ejaculate,  ^-jSk'ii-late,  v.  a.  To  throw,  to 

shoot  out. 

Ejaculation,   d-jik-fi-la'shfin,     s.       a  short 

prayer  darted  out  occasionally  ;  the  act  of  darting  or 

throwing  out 
Ejaculatory,  e-jak'u-la-t&r-^,     a.       Suddenly 

darted  out,  sudden,  hasty. 
To  Eject,  e-j^kt',    t>.  a.     To  throw  out,  to  cast 

forth,  to  void ;  to  throw  out  or  expel  from  an  office  or 
possession. 

Ejection,  ^-j^k'sh&n,     s.      Tlie  act  of  casting 

out,  expulsion. 
Ejectment,  ^-jC'kt'ment,    s.     A  legal  writ  by 

wliich  any  inhabitant  of  a  house,  or  tenant  of  an 

estate,  is  commanded  to  depart. 
Eight,  ayt,    a.    Twice  four.    A  word  of  number. 

IXg?-  The  genuine  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  this  word 
and  Its  compounds  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  the  first 
sound  of  a,  which  Mr  Sheridan  has  given  it  under  the 
second  sound  of  e,  but  a  combination  of  the  first  sound 
•if  a  and  «  pronounced  as  closely  together  as  possible. 
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But  as  this  distinction  is  very  delicate,  and  may  not  be  i 
more  easily  apprehended  than  that  between  meat  and  i 
meet,  2ifi,  I  have  giren  the  diphthong  the  same  sound  as 
Mr  Sheridan  has  done. 
Eighth,  aytth,  a.     Next  in  wta-  to  the  seTenth. 

f^  This  word,  as  it  is  written,  by  no  means  conveys 
thi'  sound  annexed  to  it  in  speaking :  for  the  abstract 
termination  th  being  a  perfect  li'p,  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  final  t  of  eight,  and  can  never  coalesce  with  it  with- 
out depriving  the  word  of  one  of  its  letters.  The  only 
sound  conveyed  by  the  letters  of  this  word,  as  now  spelt, 
is  as  if  «Titten  ayth:  and  if  we  would  spell  this  sound  as 
we  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  analogy  of  formation  cer. 
tainly  requires,  we  must  necessarily  write  it  eightth. 
This  would  have  an  unusual  appearnnce  to  the  eye  ;  and 
this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  with  the  multitude  for 
opposing  it ;  but  men  of  sense  ought  to  consider,  that 
the  credit  of  the  language  is  concerned  in  rectifying  this 
radical  fault  in  its  orthography. 
Eighteen',  ay'teen,  a.  Twice  nine. 
Eighteenth,  ay'teen^A,  a.    The  next  in  order  to 

the  seventeenth. 
Eightfold,  ayt'fold,  a.     Ei^ht  times  the  number 

or  quantity. 
Eighthly,  a.ytth'\^,  ad.     In  the  eighth  place. 
Eightieth,    h.y't&-hh,    a.      The  next  in  order  to 

the  seventy-ninth,  eighth  tenth. 
Eightscoue,  ayt'skore,  a.      Eight  times  twenty. 
Eighty,  ay't^,  a.     Eight  times  ten. 
ElSEL,  e'sil,  s.      Vinegar,  veijuice. 
Either,  ^th&f,  pron.  distrib.     Whichsoever  of 

the  two,  whether  one  or  the  other ;  each,  both. 
Either,   e'THur,    conj.    232.      A  distributive  con- 
junction, answered  by  Or:  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Ejulation,  ^d-jil-la'shiin,  s.  Outcry,  lamentation, 

moan,  wailing. 
Eke,  ^ke,  ad-      Also,  like^vise,  besides. 
To  Eke,  ^ke,  v.  a.    To  increase  ,  to  supply,  to  fill 

up  deficiencies ;  to  protract,  to  lengtlien  ;  to  -spin  out 

by  useless  additions. 
To  Elaborate,  ^-lib'o-rate,  v.  a.    To  produce 

with  labour;  to  heighten  and  improve  by  successive 

operations. 
Elaborate,  ^lAiyo-rate,  a.  91.     Finished  with 

great  diligence. 
Elaborately,  ^-ISiyo-rate-le,  ud.    Laboriously, 

diligently,  with  great  study. 

Elaboration,  e-lJb-6-ra'shuii,  s.    improvement 

by  successive  operations. 
To  E  LANCE,  ^-ISnse',  w   «.    To  throw  out,  to  dart. 
To  Elapse,  ^-ISpse',  v.  n.    To  pass  away,  to  glide 

an  ay. 
Elastical,  ^-IJs'te-kal,  \ 
Elastick,  ^-lis'tlk,         \ 

Having  the  power  of  returning  to  the  form  from 

which  it  is  distorted,  springy. 
Elasticity,  ^-las-tls'^-te,  S.     Force  in  bodies,  by 

which  they  endeavour  to  restore  themselves. 
Elate,    ^-late',    a.      Flushed  with  success,  lofty, 

haughty. 
To  Elate,  ^-late',   v.  a.      To  puff  up  with  pros- 
perity ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten. 
Elation,  ^-la'shun,  s.      Haughtiness  proceeding 

from  success. 
Elbow,  <51'b6,  S.  327.  The  next  joint  or  curvature 

of  the  arm  below  the  shoulder ;  any  flexure  or  angle. 
ElBOWCHAIR,  el-b6-t.share',  S.  A  chair  with  arms. 
Elbowroom,  elljo-room,  .9.     Room  to  stretch  out 

the  elbows,  freedom  from  confinement 
To  Elbow,  ^I'bo,  v.  a.   To  push  with  the  elbow  ; 

to  push,  to  drive  to  a  distance. 
To  Elbow,  el'bo,  v.  n.  To  jut  out  in  angles. 
Eld,   ^Id,  s.      Old   age,    decrepitude ;   old  people, 

persons  worn  out  with  years. 
Elder,  ^I'd&r,  a.  98.    Surpassing  another  in  years. 


Elders,    ^I'-d&rZ,    s.      Persons  whose    age  gives 
them  reverence  ;  ancestors  ;  those  who  are  older  than  I       «""8  S  »  *""?1,V"3' ""•"  ^""1'''  "'  '' 
others  :  among  the  Jews,  rulers  of  the  people  ;  in  the  1    ELEMENT,   i51'6-mdnt.  S.     Tlic  first 
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New  Testament,  ecclesiasticks ;  among  Presbyteriaiu, 
laymen  introduced  into  the  kirk  polity. 

Elder,  ^I'dur,  s.  98.     The  name  of  a  tree. 

Elderly,  M'dir-1^,  a.     No  longer  young. 

Eldership,  M'dur-ship,  s.  Seniority,  primogeni- 
ture 

Eldest,  ^I'd^st,  a.  Oldest ;  that  has  the  right 
of  primogeniture ;  that  has  lived  most  years. 

Elecampane,  ^-^-kim-pane',  s.  A  plant,  named 
also  starwort 

To  Elect,  ^l^kt',  v.  a.  To  choose  for  any  office 
or  use ;  in  theology,  to  select  as  an  object  of  eternal 
mercy. 

Elect,  ^-l^kt',  a.  Chosen,  taken  by  preference 
from  among  others ;  chosen  to  an  office,  not  yet  in  pos- 
session ;  chosen  as  an  object  of  eternal  mercy. 

ElecTARY,  ^-l^k'til-r^,  S.       A    form    of  medicine 
made  of  conserves  and  powders,  of  the  consistence  of 
honey. 
l&  This  is  an  alteration  of  the  word  Elcctiairy,  which 

has  taken  place  within  these  few  years  ;  and,  it  must  be 

owned,  is  an  alteration  for  the  better  :  for  as  tliere  is  no 

u  in  the  Latin  EJectarium,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  in. 

serting  it  in  our  English  word,  which  is  derived  from  it. 

Election,  ^-l^k'shun,  s.  The  act  of  choosing 
one  or  more  from  a  greater  number;  the  power  of 
choice  ;  voluntary  preference  ;  the  determination  of 
God,  by  which  any  were  selected  for  eternal  life  ;  the 
ceremony  of  a  publick  choice. 

Electioneering,  ^-l^k-shun-^^r'iTig,  s.  Con- 
cern in  parliamentary  elections. 

Electtve,  ^-l^k'tlv,  a.  Exerting  the  power  of 
choice. 

ElectiveLY,  ^-lek't1v-l^,  nd.  By  choice,  with 
preference  of  one  to  another. 

Elector,  dJ^k'tfir,  5.  98.  He  that  has  a  vote  in 
the  choice  of  any  officer  ;  a  prince  who  has  a  voice  in 
the  choice  of  the  German  emperor. 

Electoral,  ^-lek'to-rM,  a.  Having  the  dignity 
of  an  elector. 

Electorate,  e-l§k't6-rate,  s.  91.  The  territory 
of  an  elector. 

Electre,  ^l^k'tur,  s.  98.  416.  Amber;  a 
mixed  metal. 

Electrical,  e-lek'tr^-kal,  \ 

Electrick,  ^-l^k'trik,  ^  *** 

Attractive  without  magnetism  ;  produced  by  an  elec- 
trick body. 

Electricity,  i-l^k-trls'^-t^,  s.  a  property  in 
bodies,  whereby,  when  rubbed,  they  draw  substances, 
and  emit  fire. 

Electrometer,  d-lek-tr6m'^-t^r,  s.  318.     An 

instrument  to  measure  the  power  of  attraction. 
Electuary,  Wek'tshfi-ar-^,  s. — See  Electary. 
Eleemosynary,   ^l-d-moz'-e-nar-^,   a.    Living 

upon  alms,  depending  upon  charity  ;  given  in  charity. 
Elegance,  ^I'e-ganse,   ) 
Elegancy,  ^I'^-gSn-s^,  \  *" 

Beauty  without  grandeur. 
Elegant,  el'^-gSnt,    a.     Pleasing    with  minuter 

beauties  ;  nice,  not  coarse,  not  gross. 
Elegantly,  cl'e-gSnt-le,  ad.     In  such  a  manner 

as  to  please  without  elevation. 
Elegiack,  el-e-ji'ak,  a.     Used  in  elegies  ;  mourn. 

ful,  sorrowful. 

DG"  Our  own  analogy  would  lead  us  to  place  the  accent 
upon  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but  iis  derivation 
from  the  Latin  e/egiacus,  and  the  Greek  i^iyaazct,  (in 
both  which  the  antepenultimate  is  long,)  obliges  us, 
under  pain  of  appearing  grossly  illiterate,  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  same  letter.  But  it  may  be  observtd,  that 
we  have  scarcely  an  instance  in  the  whole  language  of 
adopting  a  Latin  or  Greek  word,  and  curtailing  it  of  a 
syllable,  without  removing  the  accent  higher  on  the 
English  word. — See  Academy. 
E  LEGIST,  dl'^-jlst,  S.  A  writer  of  elegies. 
Elegy,  Cl'^-j^,  S.      a  moumful   song  ;   a   fuiieral 

6ong;  a  shnrit  poem,  with  points  or  turns. 

or  constitoent 
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principle  of  any  tiling ;  the  four  elements,  usually  so 
called,  are  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  of  which  our  world 
is  composed  ;  the  proper  habitation  or  sphere  of  any 
thing  ;  an  ingredient,  a  constituent  part ;  the  letters  of 
any  languiige  ;  the  lowest  or  first  rudiments  of  litera- 
ture or  science. 

Elemental,  ^1-^-m^ll'tal,  a.  Produced  by  some 
of  the  four  elements  ;  arising  from  first  principles. 

ElEMENTARITY,  gL^-m^ll-til-'d-t^,  S.  Simplicity 
of  nature,  absence  of  composition. 

Elementary,  51-^-m^n'tilr-^,  a.  Uncompounded, 
having  only  one  principle. 

Elephant,  ^I'e-fint,  s.  The  largest  of  all  quadru- 
peds. 

Elephantine,  ^l-^faii'tln,  a.  140.  Pertaining 
to  the  elephant 

To  Elevate,  ^I'^-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  raise  up 
aloft;  to  exalt,  to  dignify;  to  raise  the  mind  with 
great  conceptions. 

Elevate,  el'^-vate,  part.  a.  94-.  Exalted,  raised 
aloft. 

Elevation,  ^L^-va'shun,  s.  The  act  of  raising 
aloft ;  exaltation,  dignity  ;  exaltation  of  the  mind  l)y 
noble  conceptions  ;  the  height  of  any  heavenly  body 
with  respect  to  the  horizon. 

Elevator,  el'e-va-tiir,  s.  521.  166.  A  raiser  or 
lifter  up. 

Eleven,  Wev'vn,  a.  103.   Ten  and  one. 

Eleventh,  &-l&v'vnlh,  a.  The  next  in  order  to 
the  tenth. 

Elf,  ^If,  s.  Plural,  Elves.  A  wandering  spirit, 
supposed  to  be  seen  in  wild  places  ;   a  devil. 

Elflock,  ^If  16k,  s.    Knots  of  hair  twisted  by  elves. 

To  Elicit,  ^-lis'slt,  v.  a.  To  strike  out,  to  fetch 
out  by  labour. 

Elicit,  e-lls's!t,  a.    Brought  into  action. 

Elicitation,  d-lls-s^-ta'shun,  s.  A  deducing  the 
power  of  tlie  will  into  act. 

To  Elide,  i-llde',  v.  a.   To  break  in  i)ieces. 

Eligibility,  ^l-^-jc-bil'e-t<^,  s.  Worthiness  to 
be  chosen. 

Eligible,  ^l'^-j«^-bl,  a.  405.  Fit  to  be  chosen, 
preferable. 

Eligibleness,  ^I't^-je-bl-n^s,  s.  Worthiness  to  be 
chosen,  preferableness. 

Elimination,  ^-llm.ii-na'shun,  s.  The  att  of  ban- 
ishing, rejection. 

Elision,  ^-llzh'in,  s.  The  act  of  cutting  off";  di- 
vision, separation  of  parts. 

Elixation,  M-lk-sa'shun,  s.  533.  530.  The  act 
of  boiling. 

Elixir,  ^-lik's&r,  s.  418.  a  medicine  made  by 
strong  infusion,  where  the  ingredients  are  almost  dis. 
solved  in  the  menstruum  ;  the  liquor  with  which  cliy- 
mists  transmute  metals  ;  the  extract  or  quintessence 
of  any  thing  ;  any  cordial. 
D3r  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 

oven  among  the  upper  ranks  of  people,  which  changes 

the  »  in  the  second  syllable  into  e,  as   if  written  Elexir. 

The  «■  is  never  pnmounced  in  this  manner  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  it,  except  when  followed  by  r  and  another 

consonant,  108. 

Elk,  ^Ik,  s.     The  elk  is  a  large  and  stately  animal 

of  the  stag  kind. 
Ell,  §1,  s.     A  measure  containing  a  yard  and  a 

quarter. 
Ellipsis,  ^l-llp'sls,  s.     A   figure  of  rhetorick  by 

which  something  is  left  out :  in  geometry,  an  oval 

figure  generated  from  the  section  of  a  cone. — See  Ef- 

fiice. 
Elliptical,  ^l-lip'te-k;\l,  ) 
Elliptick,  dl-lip'tlk,         S  "' 

Having  the  form  of  an  ellipsis. 
El.M,  elm,  s.   The  name  of  a  tree. 
Elocution,  ol-6-ku'sii&n,  s.  The  power  of  fluent 

speech  ;  eloquence,  flow  of  language  ;  the  power  of 

expression  or  diction. 

ncy  Tliia  word  originally,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
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Romans,  signified  the  choice  and  order  of  words  ;  and 
Dryden  and  other  moderns  have  used  it  in  the  same 
sense ;  it  is  now  scarcely  ever  used  but  to  signify  pronun- 
ciation. The  French  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
used  it  in  this  sense  :  Addison  has  followed  them  ;  and 
as  it  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Latin  original  eand  lo- 
guor,  and  serves  to  distingui'sli  oratorical  pronunciation 
from  pronunciation  in  generijl,  the  alteration  is  not  with- 
out its  use. 

Elogy,  61'6-j^.  S.  503.    Praise,  panegyric. 
To  Elongate,  ^-15ng'gate,  v.  a.    To  lengthen, 
to  draw  out 

To  Elongate,  ^-15ng'gate,  v.  n.  To  go  off  to  a 

distance  from  any  tiling. 
Elongation,  ^l-&ng-ga'sMn,  s.  530.  533.  The 

act  of  stretching  or  lengthening  itself;  the  stat'  of 
being  stretched ;  distance ;  space  at  which  one  thing  is 
distant  from  another  ;  departure,  removal. 

To  Elope,  ^-lope',  v.  a.  To  run  away,  to  break 
loose,  to  escape. 

Elopement,  ^-lope'm^nt,  ».  Departure  fro.n  just 
restraint 

ElOPS,  tulips,  .«.  a  fish,  reckoned  by  Jlilton 
among  the  serpents. 

Eloquence,  el'6-kw^nse,  s.  The  power  of  speaic 
ing  with  fluency  and  elegance ;  elegant  language  ut- 
tered with  fluency. 

Eloquent,  ^I'o-kwdnt,  a.    Having  the  pov,  er  of 

oratory. 
Else,  else,  pron.  other,  one  besides. 
Else,  ^Ise,  ad.    otherwise  ;  besides,  except 
Elsewhere,  51se'\vhare,  ad.  397.   In  any  other 

place  ;  in  other  places,  in  some  other  place. 
To  Elucidate,  e-lu'se-date,  v.  a.     To  explain, 

to  clear. 
Elucidation,  d-lJi-s^-da'sh&n,  s     Explanation, 

exposition. 
ElucidaTOR,  ^-Ifi's^-da-tur,  S.  521.     Explainer, 

expositor,  commentator. 
To  Elude,  e-lude',  v.  a.   To  escape  by  stratagem, 

to  avoid  by  artifice. 
EluDIBLE,  d-lu'd^-bl,  a.    Possible  to  be  eluded. 
Elves,  ^Ivz,  s.  The  plural  of  Elf. 
ElveLOCK,  ^Iv'lijk,  s.    Knots  in  the  hair. 
Elvish,  f'l'vlsb,  a.   Relating  to  elves,  or  wandering 

spirits. 
Elumbated,  d-lum'ba-ted,  a.    Weakened  in  the 

loins. 
Elusion,  ^-lii'zhun,  S.     An  escape  from  inquiry  or 

examination,  an  artifice. 
Elusive,  d-lil'slv,  158.    423.    Practising  elus-on, 

using  arts  to  escape. 
Elusory,  ^-lii'sar-e,  a.  429.  512.      Tending  tn 

elude,  tending  to  deceive,  fraudulent. 
To  Elute,  e-lute',  v.  a.   To  wash  off: 
To  Elutriate,  ^-lu'tr<^-ate,  v.  a.  91.  Todeca  i, 

to  strain  out. 
Elysian,  Wzb'e-in,  a.  542.    Deliciously  softanl 

soothing,  exceedingly  delightful. 
Elysium,  i-l\zh'i-iim,  s.     The  place  assigned  by 

the  heathens  to  happy  souls;  any  place  exquisitely 

pleasant 
To    Emaciate,  ^-ma'she-ate,   ».  a.  51-2.     To 

waste,  to  deprive  of  flesh. 
To  Emaciate,  d-ma'shd-ate,  v.  n.  To  lose  flesh, 

to  pine. 
Emaciation,  ^-ma-sbe-a'sh&n,  s.     The  act  o 

making  lean  ;  the  state  of  one  grown  lean. 
Em.-vculaTION,   d-m;ik-u-la'sh&li,  s.     The  act 

freeing  any  thing  from  spots  or  foulness. 
Emanant,  ?m'<\-ri.'ntj  a.    Issuing  from  somet  li..  ^ 

else. 
To  Emanate,  ein'il-iiate,  v.  n.  91.  To  issue  in- 
flow from  something  else. 
Emanation,  ciii-mS-i)a'.sbuii,  s.  5.?0.    The  act 

of  issuing  or  proceeding  from  any  other  substuice; 

that  which  I'jsues  from  another  substance. 
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EmanaTIVE,  ^m'an.i-tlv,  a.   91.      Issuing  from     To  Embi.AZON,  em-bla'zn,  r.  a.     To  adorn  wiili 

another.  figures  of  heraldry ;  to  deck  in  glaring  colours. 

To  Emancipate,  d-mJn's^-pate,  v.  a.    To  sot    Emblem,  ^m'blem,  s.     Inlay,  enamel ;  an  occult 


free  from  servitude. 
Ejiancipation,  e-mJn-s^-pa'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  setting  free,  deliverance  from  slavery. 
To  Emarginate,  ^-mar'je-nate,  v.  a.     To  take 

aAvay  the  margin  or  edge  of  any  thing. 

To  Emasculate,  ^-mis'ku-late,  v.  a.    To  cas- 
trate, to  deprive  of  virility  ;  to  effeminate ;  to  vitiate 
by  unmanly  softness. 
Emasculation,  e-mas-ki-la'shun,  s.  Castration; 

effeminacy,  womanish  qualities. 
To  Embale,  ^m-bale',  v.  a.     To  make  up  into  a 

bundle  ;  to  bind  up,  to  enclose. 
To  Embalm,  em-bam',  v.  a.  403.  To  impregn.ite 
a  body  with  aromaticks^  that  it  may  resist  putrefac- 
tion. 

BCS"  The  affinity  between  the  long  e  and  the  short  /, 
when  immediately  followed  by  the  accent,  has  been  ob- 
served under  the  word  Despatch.  But  this  affinity  is  no 
where  more  remarkable  than  in  those  words  where  the  e 
is  followed  by  m  or  n.  This  has  induced  Mr  Sheridan  to 
spell  embrace,  endow,  &c.  imbrace,  indow,  &c.  and  this 
spelling  may,  perhaps,  sufficiently  convey  the  cursory 
or  colloquial  pronunciation ;  but  my  observation  greatly 
fails  me  if  correct  publick  speaking  does  not  preserve  the 
e  in  its  true  sound,  when  followed  by  m  or  n.  The  dif- 
ference is  delicate,  but,  in  my  opinion,  real. 

EmbaLMER,  §m-bam'er,s.  409.  Ofte  that  practises 
the  art  of  embalming  and  preserving  dead  bodies. 

To  E.MBAR,  em-bar',  v,  a.  To  shut,  to  endosej  to 
stop,  to  hinder  by  prohibition,  to  block  up. 

Embarkation,  em-bar-ka'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 


putting  on  shipboard  ;  the  act  of  going  on  shipboard. 

Embargo,  ^m_bdi"'g6,  s.  98.     A  prohibition  to 
pass,  a  slop  put  to  trade. 

To  ICmbark,  5m-bark',  v.  a.     To  put  on  ship- 
board ;  to  engage  another  in  any  afl'air. 

To  Embark,  em-bark',  v.  n.  To  go  on  shipboard;  j 
to  engage  in  any  affair. 

To  Embarrass,  em-bai-'ris,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to 
distress,  to  entangle. 

Embarrass-ment,    ^m-biir'rils-mSnt,    s.     Per- 
plexity, entanglement. 

To  Embase,  em-base',  v.  a.      To  vitiate  ;  to  de- 
grade, tfi  vilify. 

EmbaSEMENT,  ^m-base'ment,  s.    Depravation. 

Embassador,  ^m-bis'sJ-d&r,  s.  98.  One  sent  on 
a  publick  message. 

Embassadress,  ^m-b^s's5-dr(5s,  s.     A  woman 

sent  on  a  publick  message. 

Embassage,  ^m'bil?-saje,  90.  ) 
Embassy,  ^m'bis-se,  S 

A  miblick  message ;  any  solemn  message. 
To  E.MBATTLE,  em-bit'tl,  V.   a.  405.     To  range 

in  order  or  array  of  battle. 
To  Embay,  em-ba',  v.  a.  98.    To  bathe,  to  wet, 

to  wash ;  to  enclose  in  a  bay,  to  land- lock. 

To  Embellish,  4m-b§11lsh,  v.  a.     To  adorn,  to 

beautify- 
Embellishment,  em-b^l'lish-ment,   s.     Orna-    Emeryon,  &m 


representation,  an  allusive  picture. 
To  Embleji,  em'bMm,  v.  a.      To  represent  in  an 

occult  or  allusive  manner. 
Emblematical,  ^m-ble-mSt'^kal,  509.  ) 
Emblematick,  ^m-ble-mi\t1k,  J  "' 

Comprising  an  emblem,  allusive,  occultly  representa- 
tive ;  dealing  in  emblems,  using  emblems. 

Emblematically,  ^m-bl^-mAt'e-kal-^,  ad.  in 
the  manner  of  emblems,  allusively. 

EmblematiST,  ^m-bl^m'^-tlst,  s.  Writer  or  in. 
ventor  of  emblems. 

Embolism,  ^m'bo-llzm,  s.  Intercalation,  inser- 
tion of  days  or  years  to  produce  regularity  and  equation 
of  time  ;  the  time  inserted,  intercalatory  time. 

Embolus,  ^m'bo-lus,  s.  Any  thing  inserted  and 
acting  in  another,  as  the  sucker  in  a  pump. 

To  Emboss,  ^m-b6s',  v.  a.  To  form  with  protu- 
berances ;  to  engrave  with  relief,  or  rising  work  ;  to 
enclose,  to  include,  to  cover. 

Embossment,  em-b6s'm^nt,  s.  Any  thing  stand- 
ing out  from  the  rest,  jut,  eminence ;  relief,  rising 
work. 

7o  EmbottLE,  em-b6t'tl,  v.  a.  To  include  in 
bottles,  to  bottle. 

To  Embowel,  ^m-bou'el,  v,  a.  To  deprive  of  the 
entrails. 

To  Embrace,  §m-brase',  v.  a.  To  liold  fondly  in 
the  arms,  to  squeeze  in  kindness;  to  seize  ardently  or 
eagerly,  to  lay  hold  on,  to  welcome ;  to  comprehend, 
to  take  in,  to  encircle ;  to  comprise,  to  enclose,  to  con- 
tain. 

To  Embrace,  ^m-brase',  v.  n.  To  join  in  an  cm. 
brace. 

Embrace,  ^m-brase',  s.  Clasp,  fond  pressure  in 
the  arms,  hug. 

Embracement,  ^m-brAse'ment,  s.  Clasp  in  the 
arms,  hug,  embrace;  state  of  being  contained,  enclo- 
sure ;  couj  ugal  endearment. 

Embracer,  §m-bra'sfir,  s.   Tlie  person  embracing 

Embrasure,  ^m-br^'zbure,  s.  An  aperture  in 
the  wall,  battlement. 

To  Embrocate,  Sm'bro-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  rub 
any  part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquors. 

Embrocation,  ^m-bro-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
rubbing  any  part  diseased  with  medicinal  liquf)rs  ;  the 
lotion  with  which  any  diseased  part  is  washed. 

To  Ejirroider,  ^m-broe'dur,  v.  a.  To  border 
with  ornaments,  to  decorate  with  figured  works. 

Ejibroiderer,  em-bro<^'d&r-ur,  s.'  One  that 
adorns  clothes  with  needle- work. 

Embroidery,  ^m-broe'd&r-d,  s.  Figures  raised 
upira  a  ground,  variegated  needlework,  variegation, 
diversity  of  colours. 

To  Embroil,  em-broil',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  con- 
fuse, to  distract 

To  Embrothel,  ^m-broTH'el,  v.  a.  To  enclose 
in  a  brothel. 


ment,  adventitious  beauty,  decoration. 

Embers,  kmfhiwz,  S.      Without  a  singular.      Hot  I 
cinders,  ashes  not  yet  extinguished.  i 

Ember-week,  §m'bur-week,  s.  A  week  in  which 
an  ember-day  falls.  The  ember-days  at  the  four  sea- 
sons are  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  after 
the  first  Sunday  in  l^enX,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Sep- 
tembor  fourteenth,  December  thirteenth. 
To  Embezzle,  em-b&'zl,  v.  a.  405.  To  appro- 
priate by  breach  of  trust ;  to  waste,  to  swallow  up  in 
riot. 

Embezzlement,   em-b?z'zl-ment,   s.     Tlie  act 

of  appropriating  to  himself  that  which  is  received  in 
trust  for  another  ;  appropriation. 
To  Emblaze,  em-blaze',  t;.  a.     To  adorn  with 
plittering  embellishments;   to  blazon,  to  paint  with 
ensigns  armorial. 
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Embryo,  Sm'bre-6,        \ 
'bre-6n,    5 


The  offspring  yet  unfinished  in  the  womb  ;  the  state " 
of  any  thing  yet  not  fit  for  production,  yet  unfinished. 

EjiENDABLE,  e-men'da-bl,  a.  Capable  of  emenda- 
tion, corrigible. 

Emendation,  em-^n-da'shuii,  s.  5.30.  Correc- 
tion, alteration  of  any  thing  from  worse  to  better  ;  an 
alteration  made  in  the  text  by  verbal  criticism. 

Emend ator,  em-^n-da't6r,  s.  521.  A  corrector, 
an  improver. 

Emerald,  Sm'e-rild,  s.     A  green  precious  stone. 

To  Emerge,  ^-merje',  v.  v.  To  rise  out  of  any 
thing  in  which  it  is  covered  ;  to  rise,  to  mount  from  a 
state  of  depression  or  obscurity. 

Emergence,  ^-mer'j^nse,  |  ^ 
Emergency,  d-m^r'jen.se,  J 
The  act  of  rising  out  of  any  fluid  by  whidi  it  i    ro- 
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Emphasis,  ^m'fi-sls,  s.     A  remarkable  stress  lalJ 
upon  a  word  or  sentence. 

Emphatical,  ^m-fitlk-il, ) 
Emphatick,  ^m-fhtfils-,        j  "'■ 

Forcible,  strong,  striking. 

Emphatically,   ^m-fit'^-kil-d,   ad.     strongly, 

forribly,  in  a  striking  manner. 
To  Empierce,  ^m-perse',  v.  a.  250.     To  piey» 

into,  to  enter  into  by  violent  appulse. — See  Pierce. 
Empire,    ^m'pire,  S.    140.      Imperial  power,  su. 

preme  dominion  ;  tlie  region  over  wliicb  dominion  is 

extended ;  command  over  any  thing. 
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vered ;  tbe  act  of  rising  into  Tiew ;  any  sndden  occa- 
sion, unexpected  casualty ;  pressing  necessity. 

Emergent,  ^-m^r'j^'nt,  a.  Rising  out  of  that 
which  overwhelms  and  obscures  it;  rising  into  view 
or  notice  ;  proceeding  or  issuing  from  any  tiling  \  sud- 
den, unexpectedly  casuaL 

Emerited,  ^-mei/it-Sd,  a.  Allowed  to  liave  done 
sufficient  public  service. 

EmeroiDS,  ^m'dr-6ldz,  S.  Painful  swellings  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  piles,  properly  Hemorrhoids. 

Emersion,  d-m5r'sh6n,  s.  The  time  when  a  star, 
having  been  obscured  by  its  too  near  approach  to  the 
sun,  appears  again. 

Emery,  ^m'^r-^,  s.  Emery  is  an  iron  ore.  It  is 
prepared  by  grinding  in  mills.  It  is  useful  in  cleaning 
and  polishing  steel. 

Emetical,  e-m^t'^-kll, 
Emetick,  ^-m^tlk. 

Having  the  qujility  of  provoking  vomits. 
Emetjcally,    ^-m^t'^-kil-^,    ad.       In   such   a 

manner  as  to  provoke  to  vomit 
Emication,  em-^-ka'sh&n,  s.    530.     Sparkling, 

flying  off  in  small  particles. 
Emiction,  ^-raik'sh&n,  s.     Urine. 
Emigrant,  ^m'^-grSnt,  s.     One  that  emigrates. 
To  Emigrate,  ^m'm^-grate,   v.  n.     To  remove 

from  one  place  to  another. 

Emigration,  ^m-^-gra'shun,  s.    530.     Change 

of  habitation. 

Eminence,  Cm'^-n^nse,    1 

Eminency,  ^m'^ii^n-s^,  \  *' 
Loftiness,  height ;  summit,  highest  part ;  exaltation, 
conspicuousness,  reputation,  celebrity ;  supreme  de- 
gree ;  notice,  distinction ;  a  title  given  to  cardinals. 

Eminent,  ^m'^-n^nt,  a.  High,  lofty  ;  dignified, 
exalted ;  conspicuous,  remarkable. 

Eminently,  ^m'^-n^nt-le,  ad.  Conspicuously, 
in  a  manner  that  attracts  observation ;  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

Emissary,  ^mls-sJr-r^,  s.  One  sent  out  on 
private  messages;  a  spy,  a  secret  agent;  one  that 
emits  or  sends  out 

EsnssiON,  ^mlsh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  sending  out, 
vent 

To  Emit,  ^-mlt',  v.  a.  To  send  forth  ;  to  let  fly, 
to  dart;  to  issue  out  juridically. 

Ejimenagogue,  ^m-ra6n'i-g(^,  s.  A  medicine 
to  promote  circulation  in  females. 

Emmet,  em'mit,  s.   99.      An  ant,  a  pismire. 

To  Emmew,  ^m-mu',  r.  a.     To  mew  or  coop  up. 

Emollient,  ^-mftl'y^nt,  a.  113.  Softening, 
suppling. 

Emollients,  i-m&l'y?nts,  s.  Such  things  as 
sheathe  and  soften  the  asperities  of  the  humours,  and 
relax  and  supple  the  solids. 

Emollition,  ^m-m61-lish'&n,  s.  The  act  of 
softening. 

Emolujlent,  d-mSl'h-m^nt,  S.   Profit,  advantage. 

Emotion,  d-m&'sh&n,  s.  Disturbance  of  mind, 
vehemence  of  passion. 

To  Empale,  ^m-palt/,  v.  a.  To  fence  with  a 
pale ;  to  fortify ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in ;  to  put  to 
death  by  spitting  on  a  stake  fixed  upright 

EmpanneL,  ^m-pin'n^l,  s.  The  writing  or  en. 
tering  the  names  of  a  jury  into  a  schedule  by  the  she- 
riff, which  he  has  summoned  to  appear. 

To  Empannel,  ^m-pJii'n^l,  v.  a.  To  summon 
to  serve  on  a  jury. 

To  Empassion,  5m-pash'fin,  v.  a.  To  move 
with  passion,  to  affect  strongly. 

To  EmpeopLE,  ^m-p^pl,  v.  a.  To  form  into  a 
people  or  community. 

EmpeRESS,  ^m'per-Os,  s.  A  woman  invested  with 
imperial  power  ;  the  queen  of  an  emperor. 

Emperor,  em'pcr-ur,  s.  166.  A  monarch  of 
title  and  dignity  superior  to  a  king. 

Empery,  6m'p§r-«i.  s.  503.  Empire,  sovereign 
command.     A  word  out  of  use. 
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CO  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  and  Buchanan 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  last  syllable  of  this  word,  as 
I  think  the  long  sound  of  t  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
as  well  as  to  the  best  usage,  though  I  confess  not  so  ana- 
logical as  the  short  i.  Dr  Kenrick,  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Perry,  pronoauc«  the  i  long  as  I  have  done. — See 
Umpire. 
Empirick,  ^m'p^-rlk,  or  ^m.plrlk,  s.     A  trier 

or  experimenter,  such  persons  as  venture  uponobser. 

vation  only  ;  a  quack. 

85"  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  the  first  accentuation  is 
adopted  by  Dryden,  and  the  last  by  Milton;  and  this  he 
prefers.  Tliere  is  indeed  a  strong  analogy  for  the  la«t, 
as  the  word  ends  in  ick,  509 ;  but  this  analogy  is  some- 
times violated  in  favour  of  the  substantives,  as  in  Luna- 
tick,  Heretick,  &r.  and  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  word 
in  question,  may  be  gathered  from  the  majority  of  votesi 
in  its  favour ;  for  though  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  "Sheridan, 
Mr  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston,  are  for  the  latter  ;  Dr  Ken- 
rick, Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  Entick, 
Bailey,  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  former.  This  word 
classes  too  with  those  that  almost  aUvajrs  adopt  the  ante- 
penultimate accent,  50.3  ;  but  the  adjective  has  more  pro- 
perly the  accent,  on  tlie  second  syllable. 

Empirical,  ^m-pir'e-kSl, ) 

Ejipirick,  ^m-pMk,         \  *'* 
Versed  in  experiments,  practised  only  by  rote. 

Empirically,  em-plr'^-kal-Ie,  ad.  Experiment, 
ally,  without  rational  grounds ;  in  the  manner  of  a 
quack. 

Empiricism,  §m-plr'(4-.sizm,  s.  Dependence  on 
experience  without  knowledge  or  art ;  quackery. 

Empi.ASTER,  ^m-pJas't&r,  s.  An  application  to  a 
sore  of  an  oleaginous  or  viscous  substance  spread  upon 
cloth.  .  '^  " 

To  Ejiplaster,  ^m-plis'tur,  v.  a.  To  cover 
with  a  plaster. 

EmplaSTICK,  ^m-plSs'tik,  a.     Viscous,  glutinous. 

To  Emplead,  ^tn-plede',  v.  a.  To  endict,  to 
prefer  a  charge  against. 

To  Employ,  em-pl6e',  v.  a.  To  busy,  to  keep  at 
work,  to  exercise ;  to  use  as  an  instrument ;  to  com- 
mission, to  intrust  with  the  management  of  any  affairs; 
to  fill  up  with  business  ;  or  to  spend  in  business. 

Employ,  §m-pl6^,  s.  Business,  object  of  industry  ; 
publick  office. 

Employable,  ^m-plo^'5-bl,  a.     Capable  to  be 

used,  proper  for  use. 
Employer,  §m-pl6^ur,  s.     One   that  uses,  or 

causes  to  bo  iised. 
Employment,  ^m-ploe'm^nt,  s.  Business,  object 

of  industry  ;  the  state  of  being  employed  ;  office,  post 

of  business. 
To  Empoison,  ^m-po^'zn,  v.  a.     To  destroy  by 

poison,  to  destroy  by  veuomouB  food  or  drugs  ;  to  en. 

venom. 
EmpOISONER,  §m-p5^zn-iir,  S.  One  who  destroys 

another  by  poisoa 
Empoisonment,  ^m-poe'zn-m^nt,  s.     The  prac- 

of  destroying  by  poison. 
EmPORETICK,   ^m-p(W^t1k,     a.      That  is  used  iit 

markets,  or  in  merchandise. 
Emporium,   ^m.po'rt^-fim,     S.      A   place   of  mer- 
chandise, a  commercial  city. 
To  Ejipoverish,  ^m-p6v%-ish,  v.  a.    To  m.iko 

poor ;  to  lessen  fertility. 

K^  This  word,  before  Dr  Johnson's  Diclionarj-  wa» 
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Euhlislied,  was  always  written  impoverish, ;  nor  since  he 
as  reformed  the  orthography  do  we  find  any  consider, 
able  dili'erence  in  the  sound  of  the  first  syllable,  except 
in  solemn  speaking ;  in  this  case  we  must  undoubtedly 
preserve  the  e  in  its  true  sound. — See  Embalm. 

Empoverisher,  ^m-p6v'er-ish-ur,  s.  One  that 
makes  others  poor  ;  that  which  impairs  fertility. 

Ejipoverishment,  em-p6v%-lsh-m^nt,  s.  Dim- 
inution, waste. 

To  Empower,  ^m-pou'ir,  v.  a.  To  authorise, 
to  commission  ;  to  enable. 

Empress,  ^m'prfe,  s.  The  queen  of  an  emperor  ; 
a  female  invested  with  imperial  dignity,  a  female  so- 
vereign ;  properly  Emperess. 

Emprise,  ^m-prize',  s.  Attempt  of  danger,  under- 
taking of  hazard,  enterprise. 

Emptier,  dm'te-ur,  s.  One  that  empties,  one 
that  makes  void. 

Emptiness,  ^m't^-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being 
empty,  a  void  space,  vacuity ;  uusiitisfactoriness,  in. 
ability  to  fill  the  desires ;  vacuity  of  head,  want  of 
knowledge. 

Emption,  ^m'shun,  s.    A  purchasing. 

Empty,  ^m'te,  a.  412.  Void,  having  nothing  in 
it,  not  full ;  unsatisfactory,  nnable  to  fill  the  mind  or 
desires  ;  without  any  thing  to  carry,  uuburthened  ;  va. 
cant  of  head,  ignorant,  unskilful ;  without  substance, 
Avithout  solidity,  vain. 

To  Ejipty,  ^m't^,  v.  a.    To  evacuate,  to  exhaust 

To  Empurple,  ^m-p&r'pl,  v.  a.  To  make  of  a 
purple  colour. 

To  EmpuzZLE,  5m-p&z'zl,  v.  a.  To  perplex,  to 
put  to  a  stand. 

Empyema,  ^m-pl-^'m^,  s.  92.  A  collection  of 
purulent  matter  in  any  part  whatsoever,  generally 
used  to  signify  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast  only. 

JX5- 1  have  diflered  from  Sir  Slieridan  in  the  sound  of 
the  3/  in  the  second  syllabic  of  this  word,  merely  from 
the  disagreeable  effect  it  has  on  the  ear,  to  pronounce 
two  vowels  of  exactly  the  same  sound  in  immediate  suc- 
cession. This  sameness  is,  in  some  measure,  avoided  by 
giving  the  y  the  long  diphthongal  sound  of  i  ;  and  the 
same  reason  has  induced  me  to  tne  same  notation  in  the 
word  Empyrean.    If  good  usage  is  against  me,  I  submit. 

Empyreal,  §m-pir'e-il,  a.  Formed  of  fire,  re- 
fined beyond  aerial. 

Empyrean,  ^m-pl-r^&n,  or  ^m-p!r'e-in,  s.  The 
highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  is  sup. 
posed  to  subsist. — See  Empyema. 

iXS-  This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penultimate 
Byllable  in  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Nares,  and 
ISailcy  ;  and  on  the  antepenultimate  in  Ash,  Buchanan, 
Perry,  and  Entick  :  and  this  last  accentuation  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  correct ;  for  as  the  penultimate  is 
short,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on 
the  antepenultimate  as  in  Cerulean  ;  though  Poets,  with 
their  usual  license,  generally  accent  the  penultimate. — 
See  European. 

Empyreum,  ^m-pir'r^-&m,    > 

Empyreuma,  5m-p^-riVmi,  \  *' 
The  burning  of  any  matter  in  boiling  or  distillation. 

Empyreumatical,  ^m-pd-ri-mat'e-kM,  a.  Hav- 
ing the  smell  or  taste  of  burnt  substances. 

EmPYROSIS,  §m-p^-r6'sls,  S.  520.  Conflagration, 
general  fire. 

7'o  Emulate,  ^m'ti-late,  v.  a.  To  rival ;  to 
imitate  with  hope  of  equality,  or  superior  excellence  j 
to  be  equal  to  ;  to  rise  to  equality  with. 

Emulation,  em-u-la'shiin,  s.  Rivalry,  desire  of 
superiority  ;  contest. 

Emulative,  em'u-li-tiv,  a.  inclined  to  emula- 
tion, rivalling.'. 

Emulator,  em'ii-la-t&r,  s,  166.  521.  A  rival, 
a  competitor. 

To  Emulge,  ^-mfilje',  v.  a.    To  milk  out. 

Emulgent,  ^-mul'jellt,  a.  Milking  or  draining 
out. 

Emulous,  ^m'u-lus,  a.  314.     Rivalling;  engaged 
in  competition ;  desirous  of  superiority,  desirous  to 
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rise  above  another,  desirous  of  any  excellence  pos- 
sessed by  another. 
Emulously,  em'u-lus-1^,  ad.   With  desire  of  ex. 

celling  or  outgoing  another. 
Emulsion,  ^-mal'sh&n,  s.     A  form  of  medicine, 

by  bruising  oily  seeds  and  kernels. 
Emunctories,    ^-mungk'tur-!z,    s.    557.    99. 

1  hose  parts  of  the  body  where  any  thing  excrementi- 

tious  is  separated  and  collected. 
To  Enable,  en.a'bl,  v.  a.  405.     Te  make  able, 

to  confer  power. 
To  Enact,  ^n-akt/,  r.  a.    To  establish,  to  decree  ; 

to  represent  by  action. 

DCj-  The  same  observations  hold  good  in  words  begin- 
ning with  en  as  in  those  with  em. — See  Embalm  and  Eu- 
comium. 

Enactor,  ^n-lk'tur,  s.   166.      One  that  forma 

decrees,  or  establishes  laws ;  one  who  practisee  «r  per. 

forms  any  thing. 
EnalLAGE,  ^n-al'l^-je,  s.      A  figure  in  grammar, 

whereby  there  is  a  change  either  of  a  pronoun,  as  when 

a  possessive  is  put  for  a  relative,  or  when  one  mood  or 

tense  of  a  verb  is  put  for  another. 
To  Enambush,  ^n-im'busb,  v.  a.     To  hide  in 

ambush,  to  hide  with  hostile  intention. 
To  Enamel,  ^n-^in'el,  v.  a.  99.     To  inlay,  to 

variegate  with  colours. 
To  Enamel,  ^n-im'^1,  i;.   n.     To  practise  the 

use  of  enamel. 
Enamel,   en-im'6l,  s.      Any  thing  enamelled,  or 

variegated  with  colours  inlaid  j  Die  substance  inlaid 

in  other  things. 
Enameller,  ^n-Jm'§l-lur,  s.     One  that  practises 

the  art  of  enamelling. 
To  Enamour,  en-5m'ur,  v.  a.  314.     To  inflame 

with  love ;  to  make  fond. 
E  narration,  en-Ilir-ra'shun,  S.    Explanation. 

Enarthrosis,  ^n-ar-^Aro'sis,  s.  520.     The  in- 
sertion of  one  bone  into  another  to  form  a  joint. 
Enatation,  ^-ni-ta'sbun,  s.      The  act  of  swim. 

ming  out. 
To  Encage,  5n-kaje',  v.  a.     To  shut  up  as  in 

a  cage ;  to  coop  up,  to  confine. 
To  Encamp,  ^n-k^mp',  v.  n.    To  pitch  tents ;  to 

sit  down  for  a  time  in  a  march. 
To  Encamp,  ^n-kt\mp',  v.  a.      To  form  an  army 

into  a  regular  camp. 
Encampment,   In-kamp'm^nt,   s.     Tlie  act  of 

encamping  or  pitching  tents ;  a  camp,  tents  pitched 

in  order. 
To  Encave,  ^n-kave',  v.  a.   To  hide  as  in  a  cave. 
To  Enchafe,  ^n-tshafe',   v.  a.     To  enrage,  to 

irritate,  to  provoke. 
To  Enchain,  ^n-tshane',  v.  a.     To  fasten  with 

a  cliain,  to  hold  in  chains,  to  bind. 
To  Enchant,  ^n-tshJnt',  v.  a.  79.     To  subdue 

by  charms  or  spells  ;  to  delight  in  a  high  degree. 
Enchanter,  5n-tshan'tur,  s.  98.     A  magician, 

a  sorcerer. 
Enchantingly,  ^n-tshin'tlng-1^,  ad.    With  the 

force  of  enchantment. 
Enchantment,    ^n-tshint'm^nt,    s.      Magical 

charms,    spells,   incantation ;    irresistible    influence, 

overpowering  delight. 
Enchantress,  eii-tshin'tr&,  s.     A  sorceress,  a 

woman  versed  in  magical  arts  ;  a  woman  whose  beau. 

ty  or  excellence  gives  irresistible  influence. 
To  Enchase,  ^n-tsbase',  v.  a.     To  infix,  to  en- 
close in  any  other  body  so  as  to  be  held  fast,  but  not 

concealed. 
To  Encircle,  ^n-siir'kl,  v.  a.     To  surround,  to 

environ,  to  enclose  in  a  ring  or  circle. 
EnCIRCLET,  ^n-S^rk'l^t,  S.    A  circle,  a  ring. 
EnCLITICAL,   ^n-kllt'^-kal,  a.     Relating  to  oncli- 

ticks. 
EncLITICKS,  (^n-klltlks,  S.    Particles  which  throw 

back  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  foregoing 

word. 
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To  Enclose,  ^n-klAze',  v.  a.  To  part  from  things 

or  pounds  common  by  a  fence ;  to  eoviron,  to  eui-ir- 

rle,  to  surround. 
EncloSEB,   ^n-kld/zur,  s.      One  that  encloses  or 

separates  common  fields  into  several  distinct  proper. 

ties ;  any  thing  in  which  another  is  enclosed. 
Enclosure,  en-kio'zhiire,  s.  The  act  of  enclosing  or 

environing  any  thing;   the    separation   of  common 

grounds  into   distinct  possessions ;  the  appropriation 

of  things  common  ;  state  of  being  shut  up  lu  any  place ; 

the  space  enclosed. 
Encomiast,   ^n-ko'mt^-ast,  s.    A  panegyrist,  a 

praiser. 
E  NCOMI A  STIC  AL,  ^n-ko-H)  d-is't^-kil, 
Encomiastick,  ^n-ko-me^s'tlk, 

Panegyrical,  containing  praise,  bestowing  praise. 
Encomium,  ^n-k6'me-&m,  s.  Panegyrlck,  praise, 
elogy. 

DCS-  Though  in  cursory  speaking  we  frequently  hear 
the  e  confounded  with  the  short  i  in  the  first  syllables  of 
encamp,  enchant,  &c.  without  any  great  offence  to  the 
ear,  yet  such  an  interchange  in  encomium,  encomiast, 
&c.  is  not  only  a  departure  from  propriety,  but  from  po- 
liteness ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Mr  Sheridan 
should  have  adopted  it.  The  truth  is,  preserving  the  e 
pure  in  all  word?  of  this  form,  whether  in  rapid  or  deli- 
berate speaking,  is  a  correctness  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 
To  Encompass,  en-k&m'pis,  v.  a.    To  enclose  ; 

to  encircle  ;  to  go  round  any  place. 
Encompassment,  ^n-kum'pis-ment,  s.    Circurc. 

locution,  remote  tendency  of  talk. 
Encore,  6ng-kore',  ad.   Again,  once  more, 

[X>  This  word  is  perfectly  French,  and,  as  usual,  we 
have  adopted  it  with  the  original  pronunciation.  In 
other  words  which  we  have  received  from  the  French, 
whore  the  nasal  vowel  has  occurred,  we  have  substitut- 
ed an  awkward  pronunciation  in  imitation  of  it,  which 
has  at  once  shown  our  fondness  for  foreign  modes  of 
speaking,  and  our  incapacity  of  acquiring  them :  thus 
CaLison  has  been  turned  into  Cassoon,  Ballon  into  Bal- 
loon, Dntgon  into  Dragoon,  and  Chamont  (a  character 
in  the  Orphan)  into  Shamoon  ;  but  in  the  word  before 
ILS  this  nasal  sound  is  foUowed  by  c  hard,  which  after  n 
always  involves  hard  g,  408 ;  and  this  is  precisely  an 
English  sound.  An  Englishman,  therefore,  does  not 
find  the  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  nasal  sound  in  this 
word,  which  he  would  in  another  that  does  not  admit  of 
the  succeeding  hard  c  or  g  ;  as  entendemeyit,  attentif, 
&c, ;  for  if  in  pronouncing  the  en  in  these  words  the 
tongue  should  once  touch  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the 
French  nasal  sound  would  be  ruined.  No  wonder  then 
that  a  mere  English  speaker  should  pronounce  this 
Frencli  word  so  well,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  nasal  vowels 
so  ill.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  habit  they  contract  at 
theatres,  (where  it  would  be  the  most  barbarous  and  ill- 
bred  pronunciation  in  the  world  to  call  for  the  repetition 
of  an  English  song  in  plain  English).  It  does  not,  I  say, 
arise  from  custom,  but  from  comcidence.  The  sound,  in 
the  word  before  us,  is  common  to  both  nations  ;  and 
though  the  French  may  give  it  a  somewhat  lighter  sound 
than  the  English,  they  are  both  radically  the  same. 
Adopting  tJiis  word,  however,  in  the  Theatre,  does  the 
English  no  manner  of  credit.  Every  language  ought  to 
be  sufficient  for  all  its  purposes.  A  foreigner  who  un- 
derstood  our  language,  but  who  had  never  been  present 
at  our  dramatick  performances,  would  suppose  we  had 
no  equivalents  in  English,  should  he  hear  us  cry  out 
Encore,  Bravo,  and  Bravissitno,  when  we  only  wish  to 
have  a  song  repeated,  or  to  applaud  the  agility  of  a  diin- 
cer. 

Encounter,  ^ii-koun't&r,  s.  313.     Duel,  single 

fight,  conflict;  battle,  fight  in  wluch  enemies   rtish 
Bgainst  each  other  ;  sudden  meeting ;  casual  incident. 

To  Encounter,  dn-koun't&r,  r.  a.     To   meet 

face  to  face  ;  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  rush 
against  in  coilflict ;  to  attack  ;  to  oppose  ^  to  meet  by 
aci-ident. 
To  Enco(tnter,  ^n-koun'tur,  v.  n.  To  rush 
together  in  a  hostile  manner,  to  conflict :  to  engage, 
to  fight ;  to  meet  face  to  face ;  to  come  togetlier  by 
chance. 

Encounterer,  ^n-koun'tur-ur,  s.      Opponent, 

anta^ouist,  enemy  ;  one  that  loves  to  accost  others. 

To  Encourage,  ^n-kiu-'idje,  v.  a.  90.     To  ani- 
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mate,  to  incite  to  anything;  to  give  courage  to,  to 
support  the  spirits,  to  embolden  ;  to  raise  contideuce. 

Encouragement,  ^n-kui-'rldje-ment,  s.  Incite- 
ment to  any  action  or  practice,  incentive;  favour, 
countenance,  support. 

Encourager,  (5n-kui'iidje-&r,  s.  314.  One 
that  supplies  incitements  to  any  thing,  a  favourer. 

To  Encroach,  ^n-kiotsh',  v.  n.  295.  To  make 
invasions  upon  the  right  oi'  another  ;  to  advance  gra- 
dually and  by  stealth  upon  that  to  which  one  has  no 
right 

EnCROACHER,  ^n-krotsll'&r,  S.  One  who  seizes 
the  possession  of  another  by  gradual  and  silci.t  mean)- ; 
one  who  miikes  slow  and  gradual  advances  beyond  his 
rights. 

Encroachment,  ^n-krotsh'm^nt,  s.  An  unlaw. 

ful  gathering  in  upon  another  man  ;  advance  into  the 

territories  or  rights  of  another. 
To  Encumber,  ^n-kfim'bur,  v.  a.     To  clog,  to 

load,  to  impede  ;  to  load  with  debts. 

Encumbrance,  ^n-kfim'branse,  s.     ciog,  load, 

impediment ;  burden  upon  an  estate. 
Encyclical,  ^n-slk'le-kJl,  a.    535.     circular, 

sent  round  through  a  large  region. 

Encyclopedia,  §n-si-kl6-pe'de-^,  s.  Tlie  circle 
of  sciences,  the  rmmd  of  learning.— See  Cyclopedia. 

Encysted,  ^n-sis'ted,  a.  Enclosed  in  a  vesicle  or 
bag. 

End,  end,  s.  The  extremity  of  any  thing  ;  the 
conclusion  or  cessation  of  any  thing  ;  the  conclusion 
or  last  part  of  any  tiling  ;  ultimate  state,  final  doom  ; 
final  determination,  conclusion  of  debate  or  delibera- 
tion  ;  death ;  abolition,  total  loss,  fragment,  broken 
piece ;  purpose,  intention  ;  thing  intended,  final  de- 
sign ;  an  eiid,  erect,  as  his  hair  stands  an  end. 

To  End,  end,  ?'.  a.  To  terminate,  to  conclude,  to 
finish  ;  to  destroy,  to  put  to  death. 

To  End,  ^nd,  v,  n.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  con. 
dude,  to  cease. 

To  Endamage,  dn-damldje,  v.  a.  99.  To  mis- 
chief, to  prejudice,  to  harm. 

To  Endanger,  en-dan'jar,  v.  a.  To  put  into 
hazard,  to  bring  mto  peril ;  to  incur  the  danger  of,  to 
hazard. 

7o  Endear,  ^n-deei-',  v.  a.  227.  To  make  dear, 
to  make  beloved. 

Endearment,  ^n-deei"'meiit,  s.  The  cause  of 
love,  means  by  which  any  tiling  is  endeared  ;  the  state 
of  being  endeared ;  the  state  of  befftg  loved. 

Endeavour,  ^n-dev'ar,  s.  23  k  Lai  our  4}fe'-led 
to  some  certain  end. 

To  Endeavour,  ^n-dev'ur,  v.  n.  To  labour  to  a 
certain  purpose. 

To  Endeavour,  ^n-d5v'Ar,  v.  a.  To  attempt,  to 
try. 

EndeavoURER,  2n-d§v'ul-ur,  s.  One  who  labours 
to  a  certain  end. 

Endecagon,  ^n-dok'iVgon,  s.  A  plain  figure  o"f 
eleven  sides  and  angles. 

Endemial,  ^n-di^'rae-i\l,      ^ 

Endemical,  ^n-dem'e-ki\l,  C  s. 

Endemick,  cn-d^m'lk,         3 
Peculiar  to  a  country,  used  of  any  disease  that  affects 
several  people  together  in  the  same  country,  proceed, 
ing  from  some  cause  peculiar  to  the  country  where  it 
reigns. 

To  Endenize,  dn-d^nlz,  v.  a.  159.  To  make 
free,  to  enfranchise. 

To  Endenizen,  ^n-den'^-zn,  v.  a.  103.  2-3^. 
To  naturalize. 

To  EnDICT; 

To  Endite 

To  charere  any  man  by  a  writti'n  accusation  before  a 

court  of  justice,  as  he  was  endictcd  for  felony  ;  to  draw 

up,  to  compose  ;  to  dictate. 

tsii"  liefore  Johnson  published  his  Dictinnary,  these 
words  were  universally  spelt  indict  and  indite.  'J'hat  gre^it 
reformer  of  our  language  seems  to  have  considered,  1  tii.t 
as  the  Latin  indicere  came  to  us  tIU"ough  the  French  en- 
(lifpr,\vQ  ought  to  adopt  the  French  rather  than  tl.a  Latin 
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preposition,  especially  as  we  have  conformed  to  the 
r  rench  in  tlie  sound  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word.  But 
notwithstanding  his  authority,  to  indict,  signifjing  to 
charge,  stands  its  ground,  and  to  indite  is  used  only  when 
we  mean  t->  draiv  up  or  compose ;  in  this  sense,  pyhaps, 
it  may  not  be  iinproper  to  spell  it  endite,  as  it  may  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  word,  so  diii'erent  in  sig- 
nification. 

Endictment,   }  ,      ,,^  ,    J   ^ 

Enditement,  }^n-dite'rnent,  *. 
A  bill  or  declaration  made  in  form  of  law,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  commouwealth. 

Endive,  ell'dlv,  s.    An  herb,  succory. 

Endless,  ^nd'l^S,  a.  Without  end,  without  con- 
clusion or  termination;  infinite  ia  duration,  perpe- 
tual ;  incessant,  continual. 

Endlessly,  ^nd'l^S-1^,  ad.  Incessantly,  per- 
petually; without  termination  of  length. 

Endlessness,  end'les-n&,  s.  Perpetuity,  endless 

duration  ;  the  quality  of  being  round  without  an  end. 

Endlong,  end'loiig,  ad.  in  a  straight  line. 

Endmost,  end'most,  a.  Remotest,  furthest,  at 
the  further  end. 

To  Endorse,  en-dorse',  v.  a.  To  register  on  the 
back  of  a  writing,  to  superscribe  ;  to  cover  on  the  back. 

Endoksement,  ^n-dorse'm^nt,  s.  Superscrip- 
tion, writing  on  the  back  ;  ratification. 

To  Endow,  en-dou',  v.  a.  313.  To  enrich  with  a 
portion ;  to  supply  with  any  externa]  goods ;  to  enrich 
with  any  excellence. 

Endowment,  en-dou'ment,  s.  Wealth  bestowed 
to  any  person  or  u^e ;  the  bestowing  or  assuring  a 
dower,  the  setting  forth  or  severing  a  sufficient  por- 
tion for  perpetual  maintenance  ;  gii  ts  of  nature. 

7 o  Endue,  en-du',  v.  a.  lo  supply  with  mental 
excellencies. 

Endurance,  ^n-du'rinse,  s.  Continuance,  last- 
ingness. 

To  Endure,  In-dure',  v.  a.  To  bear,  to  undergo, 
to  sustain,  to  support 

To  Endure,  en-dure',  v.  n.  To  last,  to  remain,  to 
continue  ;  to  brook,  to  bear. 

Endurer,  en-du'rfir,  s.  98.  One  that  can  beai-  or 
endure,  sustainer,  sufferer ;  continuer,  lastcr. 

Endwise,  ^nd'wize,  ad.  Erectly,  on  end. 

Enemy,  en'e-me,  S.  A  publick  foe;  a  private  op- 
ponent, an  antagonist ;  one  that  dislikes  ;  in  tlieology, 
the  fiend,  the  devil. 

Energetick,  en-^r-j^t1k,  a.  530.  Forcible, 
active,  vigorous,  efficacious. 

To    Energize,  ^n'^r-jize,  v.  n.     To  act  with 

energy. 

Energy,  ^n'er-je,  s.  503.  Power;  force,  vigour, 
efficacy ;  faculty,  operation. 

To  Enervate,  e-nei''vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  weaken, 
to  deprive  of  force. 

Enervation,  en-^r_va'shun,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
weakening  ;  the  state  of  being  weakened,  efferainacy. 

To  EnERVE,  d-n&v',  v.  a.  To  weaken,  to  break 
the  force  of,  to  crush. 

To  Enfeeble,  en-fe'bl,  v.  a.  405.  To  weaken, 
to  enervate. 

To  Enfeoff,  ^n-fe^f,  v.  a.  256.  To  invest  with 
any  dignities  or  possessions.     A  law  term. 

Enfeoffment,  en-feef'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of  en- 
feoffing ;  the  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  in- 
vested with  possessions. 

To  Enfetter,  en-fet'tir,  v.  a.  To  bind  in 
fetters,  to  enchain. 

Enfilade,  en-fe-lade',  s.   A  strait  passage. 

To  Enforce,  endorse',  r.  a.  To  strengthen,  to 
invigorate  ;  to  put  in  act  by  violence ;  to  urge  with 
energy  ;  to  compel,  to  constrain. 

Enforcedly,  ^n-foi"'sM-l^,  ad.  364'.  By  vio- 
lence, not  voluntarily,  not  spontaneously. 

Enforcement,  6n-forse'inent,  s.  An  act  of 
violence,  compulsion,  force  offered ;  sanction,  that 
w  hich  gives  force  to  a  law ;  pressing  exigence.  I 
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Enforcer,   ^n-for's&r,   s.   98.     Compellcr,  one 

who  effects  by  violence. 

To  Enfranchise,  ^n.fran'tsniz,  v.  a.  159.  To 
admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman ;  to  set  free 
from  slavery ;  to  free  or  release  from  custody  ;  to  de- 
nizen. 

Enfranchisement,  §n-frSn'tshiz-m^nt,  s.  In- 
vestiture of  the  privileges  of  a  denizen ;  release  from 
prison,  or  from  slavery. 

Entrozen,  en-fro'zn,  part.  103.  Congealed 
with  cold. 

To  Engage,  in-gaje',  v.  a.  To  impawn ;  to  stake ; 
to  enlist,  to  bring  into  a  party ;  to  embark  in  an  afl':iir, 
to  enter  in  an  undertaking ;  to  unite,  to  attack  ;  to  in- 
duce, to  win  by  pleasing  means,  to  gain  ;  to  bind  by 
any  appointment  or  contract;  to  seize  by  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  employ,  to  hold  in  business ;  to  encoiuiter, 
to  fight 

To  Engage,  en-gaje',  v.  n.  To  conflict,  to  fight, 
to  embark  in  any  business,  to  enlist  in  any  party. 

Engagement,  en-gaje'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
en^ging,  impawning,  or  making  liable  to  debt ;  obli- 
gation by  C(mtract ;  adherence  to  a  party  or  cause,  par- 
tiality ;  employment  of  the  attention ;  fight,  conflict, 
battle ;  obligation,  motive. 

To  Engaol,  ^n-jale',  v.  a.  To  imprison,  to  confine. 

To  Engarrison,  dn-gir're-sn,  v.  a.  170.  To  pro. 
tect  by  a  garris<m. 

To  Engender,  ^n-j^n'dur,  v,  a.  To  beget 
between  different  sexes ;  to  produce,  to  form  j  to  ex- 
cite,  to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  bring  forth 

To  Engender,  ^n-jen'dur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be 
caused,  to  be  produced. 

Engine,  en'jin,  s.  140.  Any  mechanical 
complication,  in  which  various  movements  and  parts 
concur  to  one  effect ;  a  military  machine  ;  an  instru. 
ment  to  throw  water  upon  burning  houses  ;  any  means 
used  to  bring  to  pass ;  an  agent  for  another. 
DC?  Pronouncing  this  word  as  if  written  iiigine,  though 

very  common,  is  very  unproper,  and  savours  strongly  of 

vulgarity. 

Engineer,  ^n-je-nedr',  s.  One  who  manages 
engines,  one  who  directs  the  artillery  of  an  army. 

Enginery,  ^n(jin-r^,  s.  The  act  of  managing 
artillery ;  engines  of  war,  artillery. 

To  Engird,  ^n-gerd',  v.  a.  382.  To  encircle,  to 
surround. 

Engle,  eng'gl,  s.  405.    A  gull,  a  put,  a  bubble. 

English,  ing'gllsb,  a.  101.  Belonging  to 
England. 

To  Englut,  §n-glut',  V.  a.  To  swallow  up  ;  to 
glut,  to  pamper. 

To  Engorge,  ^n-gorje',  v.  a.  To  swallow,  to  de- 
vour, to  gorge. 

To  Engorge,  §n-g6rje',  v.  n.  To  devour,  to  feed 
with  eagerness  and  voracity. 

To  Engrain,  §n-grane',  v.  a.  To  die  deep,  to  die 
in  grain. 

To  Engrapple,  ^n-gr5p'pl,  v.  n.  405.  To  close 
with,  to  contend  with,  to  hold  on  each  other. 

To  Engrasp,  §n-grSsp',  v.  a.  To  seize,  to  hold 
fast  in  the  hand. 

To  Engrave,  ^n-grave',  v.  a.  Pret  Engraved. 
Part  pass.  Engraved  or  Engraven.  To  picture  by 
incisions  in  any  matter  ;  to  mark  wood  or  stone ;  to 
impress  deeply,  to  imprint ;  to  bury,  to  inter. 

Engraver,  en-gra'vOr,  s,  A  cutter  in  stone  or 
other  matter. 

To  Engross,  ^n-grose',  v.  a.  162.  To  thicken, 
to  make  thick  ;  to  increase  in  bulk  ;  to  fatten,  to  plump 
up  ;  to  seize  in  the  gross  ;  to  purchase  the  whole  of 
any  commodity  for  the  sake  of  selling  it  at  a  high 
price  ;  to  copy  in  a  large  hand. — See  Gross. 

Engrosser,  ^n-gros'sur,  s.  98.  He  that  pur. 
chases  large  quantities  of  any  commodity  in  order  to 
sell  it  at  a  high  price. 

Engrossment,  en-gros'ment,  s.  Appropriation 
of  things  in  the  gross,  exorbitant  acquisition. 

To  Enguard,  ^n-gard',  v.  a.  92.  332.    To  pro- 
tect, to  defend. 
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To  Enhance,  In.hSnse',  v.  a.  79.  To  raise,  to 
advance  in  price ;  to  raise  in  esteem ;  to  aggravate. 

Enhancement,  ^n-hinse'm^nt,  s.  Augmentation 
of  value  ;  aggravation  of  ill. 

Enigma,  d-nlg'rai,  s.  92.  A  riddle,  an  obscure 
question. 

Enigmatical,  5n-lg-mit'^.kil,  a.  530.  Obscure, 
ambiguously  or  darkly  expressed. 

Enigmatically,  ^n-lg-mit/^-kil-^,  ad.  In  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  the  words  in  their  fa- 
miliar  acceptation  imply. 

Enigmatist,  ^-nig'm^-tlst,  s.     One  who  deals  in 
obscure  and  ambig'uous  matters. 
'  To  Enjoin,  ^ii-join',  v.  a.  299.     To  direct,  to 
J      order,  to  prescribe. 

EnjoineK,  ^n-join'&r,  s.  One  who  gives  injunc- 
tions. 

EnJOINMENT,  ^n-jSln'm^nt,  S.  Direction,  com. 
mand. 

To  Enjoy,  ^n-joe',  v.  a.  329.  To  feel  or  perceive 
with  pleasure  ;  to  obtain  possession  or  fruition  of ;  to 
plea<e,  to  gladden. 

To  Enjoy,  en-jo^,  v.  n.   To  live  in  happiness. 

Enjoyer,  ^n-joe'ur,  s.   98.    One  that  has  fruition. 

Enjoyment,  ^n-j6^'m^nt,  s.   Happiness,  fruition. 

To  Enkindle,  ^n-kin'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  set  on 
fire,  to  inflame ;  to  rouse  passion :  to  incite  to  any  act 
or  hope. 

To  Enlarge,  In-Mrje',  v.  a.  To  make  greater  in 
quantity  or  appearance ;  to  dilate,  to  expand  ;  to  am- 
plify, to  release  from  confinement ;  to  difl'iise  in  elo- 
quence. 

To  Enlarge,  ^n-larje',  v.  n.  To  expatiate,  to 
speak  in  many  words. 

Enlargement,  ^n-l^rge'mSnt,  s.  Increase,  aug- 
mentation, farther  extension ;  release  from  confine- 
ment or  servitude  ;  magnifying  representation  j  ex- 
patiating speech,  copious  discourse. 

EnLARGER,  ^n-l^j&r,  S.  98.    Amplifier. 

To  Enlight,  ^n-lite',  v.  a.  To  illuminate,  to 
supply  with  light 

To  Enlighten,  ^n-li'tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  illumi- 
nate, to  supply  with  light ;  to  instruct,  to  furnish  with 
increase  of  knowledge  ;  to  supply  with  sight. 

Enlightener,   ^n-ll'tn-6r,   s.     One  that  gives 

light ;  instructor. 
To  Enlink,  en-Unk',  v.  a.   To  chain  to,  to  bind. 
To  Enlist,  ^n-list,  v.  a.     To  enter  into  military 

service. 

l^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson's  Vocabulary,  but 
he  has  used  it  to  explain  the  word  to  list ;  Ash  has  the 
word  to  inlist,  which,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
French  liste,  a  catalogue,  is  not  so  properly  compounded 
as  with  the  inseparalHe  preposition  en. 

To  ENLn^EN,  ^n-li'vn,  v.  a.  103.   To  make  quick, 

to  make  alive,  to  animate ;  to  make  vigorous  or  ac- 
tive ;  to  make  sprightly  ;  to  make  gay. 
EnLIVENER,  ^n-li'vil-ur,  s.   That  which  animates, 

that  which  iningorates. 
To  Enlumine,  ^n-lu'mln,  v.  a.   140.     To  illu- 

mine,  to  illuminate. 
To  Enmarble,  ln-mSr1)l,  v.  a.  405.     To  turn 

to  marble. 
To  Enmesh,  ^n-mSsh',  t;.  a.  To  net,  to  entangle. 
Enmity,    ^il'm^-t^,    s.      Unfriendly     disposition, 

malevolence,  aversion;  state  of  opposition:  malice, 

mischievous  attempts. 
To  Ennoble,  ^n-nol)],  v.  a.  405.  To  raise  from 

commonalty  to  nobility  ;  to  dicriiifv,  to  aggrandize  ;  to 

elevate  ;  to  make  famous  or  illustrious. 
Ennoblement,   en-n6'bl-ment,  s.     The  act  of 

raising  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  exaltation,  elevation, 

dignity. 

Enocation,  lii-o-da'shfin,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
untying  a  knot ;  solution  of  a  difficulty. 

Enorjiity,  ^-nSr'm^-te,  s.  Deviation  from  rule  ; 
deviation  from  right ;  atrocious  crime ;  flagitious  vil- 
tany,  ^ 
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Enormous,  ^-noi'mfis,  a.  314.  irregular,  out  of 

rule  ;  wicked  beyond  the  common  measure  ;  exceed, 
ing  in  bulk  the  common  measure. 

Enormously,  d-nor'm&s-le,  ad.  Beyond  mea. 
sure. 

EnormoUSNESS,  d-nor'mus-nes,  S.  Immeasura. 
ble  wickedness. 

Enough,  e-nuP,  a.  314.  391.  Being  in  a  suffi- 
cient measure,  such  as  may  satisfy. 

Enough,  e-n&P,  s.  Something  sufficient  in  great- 
ness or  excellence. 

Enough,  ^-nuP,  ad.  In  a  sufficient  degree,  in  a 
degree  that  gives  satisfaction ;  an  exclamation  noting 
fulness  or  satiety. 

Enow,  ^-nou',  a.  322.    Tlie  plural  of  Enough.    A 
sufficient  number. 
D3-  This  word  is  growing  obsolete,  but  is  not  quite  so 

much  out  of  date  as  the  word  Mo,  signifying  a  greater 

number.     We  still  hear  some  speakers  talk  of  liaving 

ink  enough  and  pens  enow  ;  but  the  greater  part  seem 

now  to  use  enough  both  for  quantity  and  number ;  as 

more  has  been  so  used  for  some  centuries. 

To  Enrage,  ^n-raje',  v.  a.     To  irritate,  to  pro- 

voke,  to  make  furious. 
To  Enrange,  §n-ranje',  v.  a.  To  place  regularly, 

to  put  into  order. 
To  Enrank,  §n-rangk',  v.  a.  To  place  in  orderly 

ranks. 
To   Enrapt,  ^n-rSpt',   V-  a.       To  tlirow  into  an 

ecstasy,  to  transport  into  enthusiasm. 
To  Enrapture,  ^n-iJp'tshure,  v.  a.     To  traa. 

sport  with  pleasure. 
To  Enravish,  en-rSvlsh,  r.  a.     To  tlirow  into 

ecstasy. 
Enravishment,  ^n-riv^sh-m^nt,  s.    Ecstasy  of 

delight 
To  Enrich,  en-r!tsh',  v.  a.  To  make  wealthy,  to 

make  opulent ;  to  fertilize,  to  make  fruitful ;  to  store, 

to  supply  \vith  augmentation  of  any  thing  desirable. 
Enrichment,  en-rltsh'ment,  s.     Augmentation 

of  wealth  :  improvement  by  addition. 
To  Enriuge,  en-rldje',  v.  a.  To  form  with  longi. 

tudinal  protuberances  or  ridges. 
To  Enring,   ^n-ling',  v.  a.      To  bind  round,  or 

encircle. 
To  Enripen,  ^n-rl'pn,  v.  a.  103.     To  ripen,  to 

mature. 
To  Enrobe,  ^n-r6be',  v.  a.   To  dress,  to  clothe. 
To  Enrol,  In-r61e',  v.  a.  406.     To  insert  in  a 

roll  or  register ;  to  record ;  to  invrjlve,  to  inwrap, 
Enroller,  en-rol'lur,  s.      He  that  enrols,  he  that 

registers. 
Enrolment,  ^n-rol'm^nt,  s.     Register;  writing 

in  which. any  thing  is  recorded.         ' 
To  Enroot,  ^n-ro6t',  v.  a.  306.     To  fix  by  the 

root. 
To  Enround,  ^n-round',  v.  a.  312.  To  environ, 

to  surround,  to  enclose. 
Ens,  ^nz,  s.      Any  being  or  existence. 
To  Ensanguine,  en-sing'gwln,  v.  a.  340.    To 

smear  with  gore,  to  suffuse  with  blood. 
To  Enschedule,  §n-sed'iile,  v.  a.    To  insert  in 

a  schedule  or  writing. — See  Schedule. 
To  Ensconce,   ^n-sk6nse',  v.  a.     To  cover  as 

with  a  fort 
To  En  SEAM,  ^n-sdme',  t;.  a.  227.  To  sew  up,  to 

enclose  by  a  seam. 
To  Ensear,  ^n-s^re',  v.  a.  227.     To  cauterize, 

to  stanch  or  stop  with  fire. 
To  Enshield,  en-sh(^eld,  v.  a.  275.     To  cover. 
To  Enshrine,  ^n-shrine',  v.  a.    To  em-lose  in  a 

chest  or  cabinet ;  to  preserve  as  a  thing  sacred. 

Ensifobm,  5n'se-f6rm,  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
sword.  ' 

Ensign,  ^n'slne,  s,  385.  The  flag  or  standard  of  a 
regiment ;  badge,  or  mark  of  distinction ;  the  officer  of 
foot  who  carries  the  flag. 
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51^  1  Iiave  given  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  the  \oag 
ronnd,  as  I  ain  convinced  it  is  the  most  correct,  though 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  the  military  profession,  it  is 
oftener  pronounced  short,  as  if  written  eTisin.  Some  rea- 
sons from  analogy  might  be  produced  in  favour  of  this 
latter  pronunciation,  144  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  sufficient 
to  outweigh  the  more  general  usage  which  declares  for 
the  former. 
Ensignbearer,   ^n'sine-ba-rfir,  s.       He    that 

carries  the  flag. 
Ensigncy,  ^n'sln-s^,  s.      The  office  of  an  ensign. 

DCr  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  gf  our  Dic- 
tionaries, but,  from  its  very  frequent  use  in  tlie  polite 
world,  am  persuaded  it  deserves  a  place  there,  and  par- 
ticularly in  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  ;  as  it  must  be  re- 
marked, that  though  the  second  syllable  of  ensign  is  ge- 
nerally and  more  correctly  pronounced  with  tlie  i  long, 
tlie  same  letter  in  the  same  syllable  of  ensigncy  is  always 
short. 

To    En'SLAVE,  ^n-slave',    v.  a.      To  reduce    to 
servitude,  to  deprive  of  liberty ;  to  make  over  to  an- 
other as  his  slave. 
Enslavement,  ^n-slave'm^nt,  s.     The  state  of 

servitude,  slavery. 
Enslaver,  ^n-sla'v6r,  «.      He  that  reduces  others 

to  a  state  of  servitude. 
To  Ensnare. — See  Insnare. 
To  Ensue,  ^n-su',  v.  a.      To  follow,  to  pursue. 
To   Ensue,  5n-s6',   v.  n.      To  follow  as  a  conse- 
quence to  premises  ;  to  succeed  in  a  train  of  events,  or 
course  of  time. 
Ensurance,   en-shu'ranse,  S.      Exemption  from 
hazard,  obtained  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  ;  the 
sum  paid  for  secunty. 
EnSURANCER,   ^n-shu'rSn-S&r,    S.      He  who  un- 
dertakes to  exempt  from  hazard. 
To   E.VSURE,  ^ri-shure',  v.  a.      To  ascertain,  to 
make  certain,  to  secure ;  to  exempt  any  thing  from 
hazard  by  paying  a  certain  stun,  on  condition  of  being 
reimbursed  for  miscarriage. 

K3-  As  this  word  and  its  compounds  come  from  the 
word  stire,  they  all  retain  the  aspu-ated  pronunciation  of 
the  s  in  that  word,  ibi  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  Mr  Sheridan  has  omitted  to  mark  it. 
Ensurer,   ^n-shu'l^ur,  s.       One  who  makes  con- 
tracts of  ensurance. 
Entablature,  en-tal/lJ-tshiire,  7 
Entablement,  ^n-ta'bl-m^nt,      i 
In  architecture,  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice  of 
a  piUar. 
Entail,  ^•n-tale',  s.   202.      The  estate  entailed  or 
settled,  with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent ;  the  rule 
of  descent  settled  for  any  estate. 
To  Entail,  dn-tale',  v.  a.     To  settle  the  descent 
of  any  estate  so  that  it  cannot  be,  by  any  subsequent 
possessor,  bequeathed  at  pleasure. 
To  Entame,  en-tame',  v.  a.     To  tame,  to  sub- 
jugate. 

To  Entangle,  ^n-tang'gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  en- 
wrap or  ensnare  with  something  not  easily  extricable  ; 
to  twist  or  confuse ;  to  iuvoive  in  difficulties,  to  per- 
plex. 
Entanglement,  ^n-tang'gl-m^nt,  s.    Intricacy, 

perplexity,  puzzle. 
Entangler,  en-t^g'glur,  s.    One  that  entangles. 
To  Enter,  ^n't^r,  v.  a.    98.     To  go  or  come 

into  any  place  ;  to  initiate  in  a  business,  method,  or 

society  ;  to  set  down  in  a  writing. 
To  Enter,  ^n't^r,  r,  n.     To  come  in,  to  go  in  ; 

to  penetrate  mentally,  to  make  intellectual  entrance ; 

to  engage  in;  to  be  initiated  in. 
Entering,  ^n't^r-lng,  s.     Entrance,  passage  into 

a  place.  , 

To  EnterLACE,  In-ter-lase',  v.  a.   To  intermix. 
Enterocele,  Sn-t^r'6-S^le,.  s.     A  tumour  formed 

by  the  prolapsion  of  the  intestines  into  the  scrotum. — 

See  Hydrocele. 
Enterology,  ^n-te-r61'o-j^,  s.     The  anatomical 

account  of  the  bowels  and  internal  parts. 
Enterprise,  en't^r-prlze,  s.     An  undertaking  of 

hazard,  an  arduous  attempt. 
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To  Enterprise,  ^n'ter-piize,  v.  a.  To  under, 
take,  to  attempt,  to  essay. 

Enterpriser,  ^n'ter-pri-zur,  *.  A  man  of  eu. 
terprise,  one  who  undertakes  great  things. 

To  Entertain,  ^n-t^r-tane',  v.  a.  To  converse 
with,  to  talk  with  ;  to  treat  at  the  table  ;  to  receive 
hospitably ;  to  keep  in  one's  service  ;  to  reserve  in  the 
mind;  to  please, to  amuse,  to  divert;  to  admit  with 
satisfaction. 

Entertainer,  ^n-t^r-ta'nur,  s.  He  that  keeps 
others  in  his  service  ;  he  that  treats  others  at  his  table; 
he  that  pleases,  diverts,  or  amuses. 

Entertainment,  eii-ter-tane'm^nt,  s.  Conver. 
sation  ;  treatment  at  the  table ;  hospitable  reception  ; 
payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  amusement,  diver- 
sion ;  dramatick  pen'ormance,  the  lower  comedy. 

Entertissued,  ^n-t6r-tish'ude,  a.  Interwoven 
or  intermixed  with  various  cohiurs  or  substances. 

To  Enthrone,  kn-lhvov.sf,  v.  a.  To  place  on  a 
regal  seat ;  to  invest  with  sovereign  authority. 

Enthusiasm,  ^n-thii'zM-lLzm,  s.    A  vain  belief 
of  private  revelation,  a  vain  confidence  of  divine  fa- 
vour ;  heat  of  imagination ;  elevation  of  fancy,  exalta- 
tion of  ideas. 
ft5"  P*""  tfie  proi^unciation  of  the  third  syllable  of  th's 

and  the  three  follow  ing  words,  see  Ecclesiastick,  and 

Principles,  No.  451. 

Enthusiast,  ^n-iAu'zh^-Sst,  s.  One  who  vainly 
imagines  a  private  revelation,  one  who  has  a  vain  con. 
fidence  of  his  intercourse  with  God ;  one  of  a  hot  ima- 
gination ;  one  of  elevated  fai:cy,  or  exalted  ideas. 

Enthusiastical,  eri-^/iii-zh^-as't6-kal,  \ 

E.NTHUSIASTICK,  ku-thh-zh^-iiS'Vlk,  \ 

Persuaded  of  some  communication  v\  ith  the  Deity ; 
vehemently  hot  in  any  cause ;  elevated  in  fancy ;  ex- 
alted in  ideas. 

Enthymeme,  ^nVAe-meme,  s.  An  argument  con- 
sisting only  of  an  antecedent  and  consequential  propo- 
sition. 

To  Entice,  ^n-tise',  v.  a.  To  allure,  to  attra.?t, 
to  draw  by  blandishment  or  hopes. 

Enticement,  ^n-tise'm^nt,  s.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  alluring  to  ill ;  the  means  by  which  one  is  allur- 
ed to  ill ;  allurement. 

Enticer,  ^n-ti's&r,  s.  98.     One  that  allures  to  ilL 

Enticingly,  §n-ti's1ng-l^,   ad,     charmingly,  in 

a  winning  manner. 
EntiERTY,  ^n-tlre'te,  s.   Completeness. 

JXS-  This  word,  though  very  expressive,  is  ill  formed  ; 
as  it  is  apt  to  induce  us  to  pronounce  the  last  e  in  a  dis- 
tinct syllable,  as  in  sobriety,  variety, &c,  but  as  this  word 
is  a  formation  of  our  own,  we  must  be  careful  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  syllables. 

Entire,  ^n-tire',  a.  whole,  nndivided ;  unbroken, 
complete  in  its  parts ;  full,  complete  ;  in  full  strength 

Entirely,  ^n-tire'le,  ad.  In  the  whole,  without 
division ;  completely,  fully. 

Entireness,  en-tire^nfe,  s.  Completeness,  fubiess. 

To  Entitle,  ^n-tl'tl,  v.  a.  405.  To  grace  or  dig- 
nify with  a  title  or  honourable  appellation;  to  super 
scnbe  or  prefix  as  a  title ;  to  give  a  claim  to  any  tiling  ; 
to  grant  any  thing  as  claimed  by  a  title. 

Entity,  ^n't^-te,  s.  Something  which  really  is,  a 
real  being ;  a  particular  species  of  being. 

To  Entoil,  ^n-toll',  v.  a.  To  ensnare,  to  entan- 
gle, to  bring  into  toils  or  nets. 

To  Entomb,  ^n-t66m',  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  tomb. 

Entrails,  In'trils,  s.   208.    The  intestines,  the 

bowels,  the  guts ;  tlie  internal  parts ;  recesses,  caverns. 

Entrance,  ^n-tn'mse',  s.  The  power  of  entering 
into  a  place ;  the  act  of  entering ;  the  passage  by 
which  a  place  is  entered,  avenue ;  initiation,  com- 
mencement ;  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  office 
»r  dignity ;  the  beginning  of  any  thing. 

To  Entrance,  en-transe',  v.  a.  91.  To  put  Ixt- 
to  a  trance,  to  withdraw  the  soul  wholly  to  other  re- 
gions ;  to  put  into  ecstasy. 
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To  Entrap,  ^ll-trip',  »'.  a.     To  ensnare,  to  catch 
In  a  trap ;  to  involve  unexpectedly  iu  difficulties  ;  to  j 
take  advantage  of.  I 

To  Entreat,  ^n-tr^te',  v.  a.  227.  To  petition,  j 
to  solicit,  to  importune:  to  prevail  upon  by  solicita- 
tion ;  to  treat  or  jifie  well  or  ill. 

To  Entreat,  5n-tr^te',  v.  n.  To  offer  a  treaty  or 
compact ;  to  treat,  to  discourse  ;  to  make  a  petition. 
•  EnTREATANCE,  ^n-tr^t'inse,  S.  Petition,  solicita- 
tion. 

Entreaty,  §ll-trti  t^,  s.  Petition,  prayer,  solici- 
tation. 

Entry,  ^n'tr^,  S.  The  passage  by  which  any  one 
enters  a  house  ;  the  act  of  entrance,  ingress ;  the  act 
of  taking  possession  of  any  estate ;  the  act  of  register- 
ing or  setting  down  in  writing;  the  act  of  entering 
publickly  into  any  city. 

To  Enubilate,  i-nu'bti-late,  v.  a.  To  clear  from 
clonds. 

To  Enucleate,  ^-iia'kl^-ate,  v.  a.  To  solve,  to 
dear. 

To  Envelop,  §n-vM'up,  v.  a.  To  inwrap,  to 
cover ;  to  hide,  to  surround  ;  to  line,  to  cover  on  the 
inside. 

'Envelope,  Sn-vi-lApe',  s.     A  wrapper,  an  out- 

ward  case. 

8:^Thi»  word,  signifyins- the  outward  case  of  a  letter, 
is  always  pronounced  in  the  French  manner  by  those 
who  can  pronounce  French,  and  by  those  who  cannot, 
the  initial  e  is  changed  into  an  o.  Sometimes  a  mere 
Englishman  attempts  to  give  tbe  nasal  v<i\vel  the  French 
sound,  and  exposes  himself  to  laughter  by  pronouncing 
g  after  it,  as  if  written  ojigvelnpe.  This  is  as  ridiculous 
to  a  polite  ear  as  if  he  pronounced  it,  as  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced,  like  the  verb  to  envelop. 
To  Envenom,  en-v^u'uin,  v.  a.  166.  To  poison, 

to  make  odions  ;  to  enrage. 
Enviable,  in'vi-k-h\,  a.  405.  Deserving  envy. 
Envier,  dn'vd-6r,  s.  98.   One  that  envies  another, 

a  malig^er. 
Envious,  ^n'v^-hs,  a.  311'.  infected  with  envy. 
Enviously,  ^n'v^-&s-le,  ad.     With  envy,  with 

malignity,  with  ill-will. 
To  Environ,  ^n-vi'r6i],  v.  a.  166.  To  surronnd ; 

to  envelop ;  to  besiege,  to  hem  in  ;  to  enclose,  to  invest. 
Environs,  &n-v^-r6nz',  or  6n-vi'ifiiis,  «.  166. 

The  neighbourhood  or  neighbouring  places    round 

about  the  country. 

IX5-  Tills  word  is  in  general  tise,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced like  the  English  verb  to  environ:  but  the  vanity 
of  appearing  polite  keeps  it  still  in  the  French  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  as  the  nnsal  vowels  in  the  first  and  last  syl- 
lable are  not  followed  by  hard  c  org,  it  is  impossible  for 

a  mere  Englishman  to  pronounce  it  fashionably. See 

Encore. 

To  En(;merate,  ^-ni'm^-rate,  v.  a.  To  reckon 

up  singly,  to  count  over  distinctly. 
Enumeration,  ^nfi-m^ra'shSn,  s.     The  act  of 

numbering  or  counting  over. 
To  Enunciate,  ^-n&n'sh^-ate,  r.  a.  To  declare, 

to  proclaim. 
Enunciation,  ^nfin-sb^-a'shun,  s.  Declaration, 

publick  attestation  ;  intelligence,  information. 
Enunciative,  ^-n&n'she-^-tlv,  a.     Declarative, 

expressive. 
Enunciatively,   ^-n&n'sh^-5-t!v-ld,  ad.     De- 

clarativel  y.— See  Pronunciation. 

Envoy,  h\'wb^,  s.  a  publick  minister  sent  from 
one  power  to  another ;  a  publick  messenger,  in  dignity 
below  an  ambassador ;  a  messenger. 

To  Envy,  ^n'v^,  v.  a.   To  hate  another  for  excel- 
lence or  success  ;  to  grieve  at  any  qualities  of  excel- 
lence in  another  ;  to  grud»e.— See  Appendix. 
B3-  The  ancient  pronunci,.tion  of  this  word  was  with 

the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  the  y  sounded  as  in 

eve,  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  at  this  da"y. 

To  Envy,  §n'v<^,  v.  n.  To  feel  envy,  to  feel  pain 
at  the  Bight  of  excellence  or  felicity. 

Fnvy,    In'v^,    s.    182.     Pain  felt  and  malignity 
Rmceived  at  the  sight  of  excellence  or  happiness : 
niralry,  competition ;  malice. 
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To  EwvHEEL,  eiuwhe^l',  v.  a.  To  encompass,  to 

encircle. 
To  EnwoMB,  5n-w66m',  v.  a.  To  make  pregnant ; 

to  bury,  to  hide. 
Epact,  e'pakt,   S,    A  number  whereby  we  note  the 

excess  of  the  common  solar  year  above  the  lunar,  and 

thereby  may  find  out  the  age  of  the  moon  every  year. 

Epaulet,  ^p'aw-let,   S.   A  military  shoulder-orna- 
ment. 
EpaulMENT,  i-pawl'ni^nt,   S.      In  fortification,  a 

sidework  mode  either  of  earth  thrown  up,  of  bags  of 

eartJi,  gabions,  or  of  fascines  and  earth. 
Epenthesis,  ^-fh\' thesis,  S.  503.   C.     The  ad- 
dition of  a  vowel  or  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word. 
Ephemera,  i-fhn'i-r^,    s.    92.      A  fever  that 

terminates  in  one  day ;  an  insect  that  lives  only  one 

day. 

DS"  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  found  Mr  Sheridan 
had  given  the  long  open  sound  of  e  to  the  second  syllable 
of  Ephemera,  Ephemeris,  &c.  If  it  was  in  coinplinient 
to  the  Greek  eta,  the  same  reason  should  have  induced 
him  to  give  the  sound  of  long  e  to  the  first  syllable  of 
Hemistich,  Demagogue,  and  Uhetorick. 
Ephemeral,  ^-fem'^-ral,  88.  \ 
Ephemerick,  M^m'e-rik,  510.  \ 

Diurnal,  beginning  and  ending  in  a  day. 
Ephemeris,  ^-fom'e-rls,  s.  A  journal,  an  account 

of  daily  transactions  ;  an  account  of  Uie  daily  motiuns 

and  situations  of  the  planets. 
EphemERIST,  ^-fi^m'e-rist,  S.      One  who  consults 

the  planets,  one  who  studies  astrology. 
Ephod,  ^rSd,  or  e'fod,  s.   An  ornament  worn  by 

the  Hebrew  priests. 

tXS"  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Nares,  and  Ash, 
adopt  the  first ;  Entick  and  Kenrick  the  last,  h  liich,  in 
ray  opinion,  is  the  best. 
Epic,  ^p'ik,   a.      Comprising  narrations,  not  acted, 

not  rehearsed.    It  is  usually  supposed  to  be  heroick. 
Epicedium,  ^p-^-s^'de-um,  s.    An  elegy,  a  poem 

upon  a  funeral. 
Epicure,    ^p'^-kuie,   S.      A  man  given  wliolly  to 

luxury. 
Epicurean,  ^p-d-kd-r^an,  s.  One  who  holds  the 

principles  of  Epicurus. — See  European. 
Epicurean,  ^p-^-ku-riyan,   a.      Luxurious,  con- 
tributing to  luxury. 
Epicurism,  ^p'e-ki-rizm,    s.      Luxury,  sensual 

enjoyment,  gross  pleasure. 
Epicurism,  ep'(i-ku-rlzm,  s.     The  principles  of 
Epicurus. 

03-  Mr  Mason  tells  us  that  this  word  should  have  the 
accent  on  the  third  syllable.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  accentuation  of  the  word  as  faulty  as  the  explana- 
tion.  It  seems  to  nie  that  Epicureanism  is  an  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  ;  and  that  Epicurism 
is  formed  from  the  word  Epicure,  which  signifies  a  sen- 
sualist, and  particulary  in  eating,  or  rather  deliciicy  in 
eating.  A  lady  once  i»\A  Mr  Hume,  that  she  had  heard 
he  was  a  great  Epicure  ;  No,  Madam,  said  he,  I  am  only 
a  glutton. 

Epicycle,  ^-p'e-sl-kl,  s.  405.  A  little  circle  whose 
centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater,  or  a  small 
orb  dependant  on  a  greater,  as  the  moon  on  the  earth. 

Epicycloid,  ^p-^-si'kloid,  s.    a  curve  generated 

by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle  along 
the  convex  or  concave  part  of  another  circle. 

Epidemical,  ^p-d-d^m'e-kSl,  ) 

Epidemick,  ^p-e-dem'ik,  509,  i  "' 

That  falls  at  once  upon  great  numbers  of  people,  ns 
a  plague ;  generally  prevailing,  afl'ecting  great  num- 
bers; general,  universal. 

Epiderjiis,  ^p-^-del"'nil.s,  s.  Tlic  scai-f-skin  of  a 
man's  body. 

Epigram,  ep'e-griin,  s.  A  short  poem  terminating 
in  a  point, 

Epigrajimatical,  ^p-^-giam-mat'e-kal,  \  ^ 

Epigrammatick,  ep-^-gram-mat'ik,  509.  ) 
Dealing  in  epigrams,  writir.g  epigrams ;  suitable  to 
ci'iiframi-,  belonging  to  epigrams. 
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Epigrammatist,  ^p-e-grJm'rnS-tlst,  s.  One  who 

writes  or  deals  in  epigrams. 

Epilepsy,  ep'^-lep-se,  s.  A  convulsive  motion  of 
the  wliole  body,  or  some  of  its  parts,  with  a  loss  of 
sense. 

Epilektick,  ^p-^-lep'tik,  a.  509.   Convulsed. 

Epilogue,  ep'e-15g,  s.  338.  The  poem  or  speech 
at  the  end  of  a  play. 

EpINICION,  6p-e-nlsh'e-6n,  s.  A  song  for  victory; 
a  festival  to  commemorate  a  victory  (from  tlie  Greek 
Esri,  upon,  and  vixti,  a  victory). 

Epiphany,  e-piFfJ-ne,  s.  A  church  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour's  being  manifested  to  the 
world,  by  the  appearance  of  a  miraculous  blazing  star. 

Epiphonema,  ^p-e-fo-ne'mtl,  s.  92.  An  excla- 
mation, a  conclusive  sentence  not  closely  connected 
with  the  words  foregoing. 

Epiphora,  ^-pif fj-ri,  S.  92.  An  inflammation  of 
any  part. 

Epiphysis,   d-pif'e-sls,  s.  320.     Accretion,  the 

parts  added  by  accretion. 
Episcopacy,  e-pis'k6-p3.-se,  s.    Tlie  government 

(if  bishops,  established  by  the  apostles. 
Episcopal,  e-pis'kd-pil,  a.  Belonging  to  a  bishop; 

vested  in  a  bishop. 
Episcopate,  ^-plslco-pate,  s.  91.    A  bishoprick. 
Episode,  ep'-^-s6de,  s.   An  incidental  narrative,  or 

digression  in  a  poem,  separable  from  the  main  subject. 
Episodical,  ^p-e-s6d'<i-kal,  ) 
Episodick,  ep-e-s5d1k,  509,  ^  "' 

Contained  in  an  episode. 
EpispasTICK,  ^p-e-spas'tlk,  a.     Drawing,  lilister- 

ing. 
Epistle,  e-pis'sl,  S.  472.    A  letter.   See  Apostle. 
Epistolary',  e-pls'to-lSr-d,  a.  Relating  to  letters, 

suitable  to  letters  ;  transacted  by  letters. 
Epistler,  e-plslur,  S.  98.     A  scribbler  of  letters. 
Epitaph,  ^p'e-taf,  s.    An  inscription  upon  a  tomb- 
stone. 
Epithalamium,  &p.^'thi-la!me-hm,  s.   A  nuptial 

song  upon  marriage. 
Epithem,    ^p'^-thtiin,    s.      A    liquid   medicament 

externally  applied. 
Epithet,  ep'e-^/ilt,  S.    An  adjective  denoting  any 

quality  good  or  bad. 
Epitome,  e-plt'o-me,  S.  Abridgment,  abbreviature. 
To  Epitomise,  e-pit'o-mize,  v.  a.    To  abstract, 

to  contract  into  a  narrow  space;  to  diminish,  to  curtail. 
Epitomiser,  ^-pit'o.mi-zur, 
Epitomist,  e-plt'6-mist. 

An  abridger,  an  abstracter. 
Epoch,  ^p'5k,  or  e'p6k,  }       ^45 
Epocha,  ^p'6-kS,  i 

The  time  at  which  a  new  computation  is  begun,  from 
which  dates  are  numbered. 

55>  As  tlie  last  of  these  words  is  I^tin,  from  the  Greek 
«T«Xi,  the  Latin  accent  and  quantity  on  tlie  antepenul- 
timate syllable  is  preserved  by  polite  speakers  ;  and  the 
first  being  anglicised,  and  contwning  only  two  syllables, 
falls  into  the  quantity  of  the  original.  Sheridan,  Bu- 
chanan, Nares,  and  A>h,  make  the  first  syllable  of  epoch 
short ;  but  Perry  and  Kenrick,  in  my  opinion,  make  it 
more  properly  long. 

Epode,  ^p'ode,  or  e'pode,  s.  Tlie  stanza  after 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe. 

CO  Sheridan,    Eutiok,    Scott,  Perry,   W.  Johnston, 
Nares,  and  Ash,  make  the  first  e  short ;  but  Kennck 
makes  it  long,  as,  in  my  opinion,  it  ought  to  be,  545. 
Epopee,  ^p-6-pe',.s.     An  epic  or  heroick  poem. 
Epulation,  ^p-ii-la'shfin,  .1.    A  feast. 
EptJLOTICK,  ep-u-lStlk,  S.'     A  cicatiizing  medica- 
ment. 

Equability,  ^-kwi-bll'e-te,  s.  Equality  to  itself, 

evenness,  uiiiforraitv. 
Equable,   (ykvvS-bl,    a.    405.     Equal  to  itself, 
even,  uniform. 
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Equably,   ^'kvv^-bl^,   ad.     Uniformly,    evenly, 

equally  to  itself. 
Equal,  e'kwAl,  a.  36.  88.     Like  another  in  bulk, 

or  any  quality  that  admits  comparison  ;  adequate  t<i 

any  purpose  ;  even,  uniform  ;  in  just  proportion  ;  im. 

partial,  neutral ;  indifl'erent;  equitable  ;  advantageous 

alike  to  both  parties ;  upon  the  same  terms. 
Equal,  e'kwS.l,  s.    ■  One  not  inferior  or  super' or 

to  another ;  one  of  the  same  age. 
To  Equal,  e'kwiH,  v.  a.      To  make  one  thing  or 

person  equal  to  another ;  to  rise  to  the  same  state  with 

another  person  ;  to  recompense  fully. 
To  Equalise,  e'kwil-ize,  v.  a.    To  make  even  ; 

to  be  equal  to. 
Equality,  ^-kwM'^-te,  s.  86.     Likeness  with 

regard  to  any  quantities  compared ;  the  same  degree  of 
dignity ;  evenness,  uniformity,  equability. 

Equally,  e'kwil-le,  ad.  In  the  same  degree  with 
another;  evenly,  equably,  uniformly  ;  impiu-tiiUly. 

EquanguLAR,  d-kwJng'gi-lur,  a.  Consisting  of 
equal  angles. 

Equanimity,  d-kw3.-nim'^-te,  s.  Evenness  of 
mind,  neither  elated  nor  depressed. 

Equanimous,  e-kw^n'e-mLs,  a.  Even,  not 
dejected. 

Equation,  ^-kwa'sh&n,  S.  The  investigation  of 
a  mean  proportion  collected  from  the  extremities  of 
excess  and  delect ;  in  algebra,  an  exprefsion  of  the 
same  quantity  in  two  dissimilar  terms,  but  of  equal 
value ;  in  astronomy,  the  difference  between  the  time 
marked  by  the  sun's  apparent  motion,  and  that  mea- 
sured by  its  motion. 

Equator,  e-kwa't&r,  s.  166.  A  great  circle, 
whose  poles  are  the  poles  of  the  world.  It  divides  the 
globe  into  two  equal  parts,  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres. 

Equatorial,  ^-kwi-t6'r^-M,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  equator. 

Equestrian,  d-kw^s'tre-Sn,  a.  Appearing  on 
horseback  ;  skilled  in  horsemanship ;  belonging  to  the 
second  rank  in  Rome. 

E  QUERY,  ^-kwei-'e,  S.  Master  of  the  horse. 

Equicrural,  e-kwe-kioo'ral,  a.  Having  the 
legs  of  an  equal  length.^     ^ 

Equidistant,  e-kwe-dis'tSnt,  a.  At  the  same 
distance.  ,     j     ♦ 

Equidistantly,  d-kwe-dis'tant-le,  ad.  At  the 
same  distance.  ^        ^     ^ 

Equii'ormity,  ^-kwe-foi-'me-te,  s.  Uniform 
equality. 

Equilateral,  i-kw^-lat'er-^1,  a.  Having  all 
sides  eqmil. 

To  Equilibrate,  d-kw^-li'brate,  v.  a.  To  bal- 
ance equally.  ,,.,,,,  :! 

Equilibration,  e-kwe-li-bra'snan,  s.  Equipoise. 

Equilibrium,  e-kw^-lib'r^-fim,  s.  Equipoise, 
equality  of  weight  1  cquaUty  of  evidence,  motives  or 
powers.  „      ,       4     , 

Equinecessaby,  ^-kw^-n6s'ses-sar-e,  a.  Need, 
ful  in  the  same  degree.        ,     ,  ,,         _<-. 

Equinoctial,  e-kw^-n5k'shal,  s.  b8.  The  line 
that  encompasses  tlie  world  at  an  equal  distance  from 
either  pole,  to  which  circle  when  the  sun  c(»mes,  he 
makes  equal  days  and  nights  all  over  the  globe. 

Equinoctial,  e-kvve-n6k'shM,  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  equinox ;  happening  about  the  time  of  the  equi- 
noxes :  being  near  the  equinoctial  line. 

Equinoctially,  d-kwe-nftk'shai-e,  ad.  In  the 
direction  of  the  equinoctial. 

Equinox,  e'kvve-n6ks,  S.  Equinoxes  are  the 
precise  times  in  which  the  sun  enters  into  the  first 
point  of  Aries  and  Libra  ;  for  then,  moving  exactly 
under  the  equinoctial,  he  makes  our  days  and  nights 
equal ;  equinoctial  wind. 

Equinumerant,  e-kwe-nii'me-rant,  a.    Having 

the  same  number. 
To  Equip,  d-kwip',  v.  a.     To  furnish  for  a  horse- 
man; to  furnish,  to  accoutre,  to  fit  out. 

Equipage,  ^k'kw^-paje,  S.  90.      Furniture  for  a 
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horseman ;  carriage  of  state,  vehicle ;  attendance,  re- 
tinue ;  arcuutrements,  furniture. 
Equipendency,  ^kwi-p^n'd^n-s^,  s.  The  act  of 

hanj^ng  in  equipoise. 
Equipment,  ^-kwip'm^nt,  s.     Tlie  act  of  equip- 
ping or  accoutering ;  accoutrement,  equipage. 
EQUrPOISE,   ^'kvve-p'5ize,  S.      Equality  of  weight, 

equilibration. 
Equipollence,  ^Jtwi-p6115nse,  s.    Equality  of 
force  or  power. 

DCS-  The  strong  tendency  of  onr  language  to  an  encU- 
tical  pronunciation,  513,  would  induce  me  to  give  the 
antepenultimate  accent  to  this  and  the  following  word, 
in  opposition  to  Mr  Sheridan  and  others ;  as  no  good 
reason  can  be  given  to  the  ear,  why  they  should  not  nave 
this  accent,  as  well  as  equivalent,  equivocal,  &c.  But  :\S 
Mquiratem  and  JEquhocus  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate in  LaUn,  and  JEquipollens  on  the  penulti- 
mate, and  the  number  of  syllables  being  the  same  in 
both  languages,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  same  syl- 
lable, 503. 

Equipollent,  d-kw^-p&ll^nt,  a.    Having  equal 

power  or  force. 
Equiponderance,  ^-kvv^p6n'd§r-2inse,   > 
Equiponderancy,  ^-k\ve-p5n'd&-in-s^,  \ 

Equality  of  weight. 

Equiponderant,  d-kw^-p6n'd^r-int,  a.    Being 

of  the  same  weig'ht 
To  Equiponderate,  ^-kwd-p6n'dSr-ate,  v.  n. 

To  weigh  equal  to  any  thing. 

Equipondious,  ^-k\vi-pon'd^-&s,  a.  Equilibrat- 
ed, equal  on  either  part. 

Equitable,  ek'k\v^-ti-bl,  a.  4fl5.  Just,  due  to 
.iustice  ;  loving  justice,  candid,  impartial. 

Equitably,  ek'kwi-tA-bl^,  ad.  Justly,  impar- 
tially. 

Equity,  SkTlwi-ti,  S.  Justice,  right,  honesty  ; 
impartiality ;  in  law,  the  rules  of  decision  observed  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Equivalence,  e-kwlv'vi-l^nse,   \ 
Equivalency,  ^-kwiv'vA-lSn-sl,  \  *' 

Equality  of  power  or  worth. 

Equivalent,  ^-kwlv'vi-l^nt,  a.  Equal  in  value  ; 
equal  in  excellence  ;  of  the  ."ame  import  or  meaning. 

Equivalent,  ^-kwlv'vi-lent,  s.  A  thing  of  the 
same  weight,  dignity,  or  value. 

Equivocal,  ^-kwlv'vo-kAl,  a.  Of  doubtful  signi- 
fication, meaning  different  things ;  uncertain,  doubtf uL 

Equivocally,  ^-k\viv'v6-kal-^,  ad.  Ambiguous- 
ly, in  a  doubtful  or  double  sense  ;  by  uncertain  or  ir- 
regular birth,  by  generation  out  of  the  stated  order. 

Equivocalness,  ^k\viv'v6-kSl-n&,  s.  Ambi- 
guitv,  double  meaning. 

To  Equivocate,  ti-k\vlv'v6-kate,  v.  n.  To  use 
words  of  double  meaning,  to  use  ambiguous  expres- 
sions. 

Eqtjivocation,  ^-k\viv-v6-ka'sh&n,  s.  Ambi- 
guity of  speech,  double  meaning. 

Equivocator,  ^-k\vlv'v6-ka-t&r,  s.  521.  One 
who  uses  ambiguous  language. 

Era,  d'rA,  s.  The  account  of  time  from  any  parti- 
cular date  or  epoch. 

Eradiation,  i-ra-d^-a'sh&n,  s.  534'.  Emission 
of  radiance. 

To  Eradicate,  ^-rld'^-kate,  v.  a.  To  pull  up 
by  the  root ;  to  destroy,  to  end. 

Eradication,  ^rid-^-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
tearing  up  by  the  root,  destruction ;  the  state  of  being 
torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Eradicative,  ^-rid'(i-ki-tiv,  a.  512.  That 
cures  radically. 

To  Erase,  i-rase',  v.  a.  To  destroy,  to  rub  out ; 
to  expunge. — See  To  Rase. 

Erasement,  ^-rase'ment,  S.  Destruction,  devasta- 
tion ;  expunction,  abolition. 

Erastianisxi,  ^-rast'yfin-lzm,  s.      The  doctrine 

or  principles  of  Erastus,  a  physician  of  Switzerland, 

who  held  that  excommunication,  in  a  christian  state, 

was  lodged  in  tlie  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate 
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Ere,  are,  ad.  94.     Before,  sooner  than. 
Erelong,  are-16ng',  ad.    Before  a  long  time  had 

elapsed. 
Erenow,  Are-n6i',  ad.     Before  tliis  time. 
Eeewhile,  are-hwUe',    ) 
Erewhiles,  are-hwllz',  \ 

Sometime  ago,  before  a  little  while. 
To  Erect,  ^-r^kt',  v.  a.   To  place  perpendicularly 

to  the  horizon  ;  to  raise,  to  build  ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt, 

to  animate,  to  encourage. 
To    Erect,    d-r6kt',    v.  n.      To  rise  upright. 
Erect,  ^-rdkt',    a.      Upright;  directed  upwards; 

bold,  confident,  vigorous. 
Erection,  ^r^k'shun,  s.     Tlie  act  of  raising,  or 

state  of  being  raised  upward;  the  act  of  building  or 

raising  edifices. 
Erectness,  ^-r&t'n^s,  S.    Uprightness  of  posture. 
Eremite,  ^i^e-mUe,  s.   155.     One  who  lives  in  a 

wilderness,  a  hermit 
Eremitical,    &'-^-mit'^kil,     a.       Religiously 

solitary. 
Ereptation,  ^-r^p-ta'sh5n,  s.   A  creeping  forth. 
Ereption,  ^-r^p'sh&n,  s.     A  snatching  or  taking 

away  by  force. 
Ergot,  ^r'git,  s.   166.     A  sort  of  stub,  like  a 

piece  of  horn,  placed  behind  and  below  the  pastern 

joint. 
EringO,  ^-ring'go,  S.      Sea-holly,  a  plant 
EristiCAL,  ^-ris't^-kal,  a.      Controversial,  relat- 
ing to  dispute. 
Ermine,  ^r'mln,    s.     140.      An  animal   that  is 

found  in  cold  countries,  and  whicii  very  nearly  resem- 
bles a  weasel  in  shape  ;  having  a  white  pile,  and  the 

tip  of  the  tail  black,  and  furnisliiug  a  choice  and  valu- 
able fur. 
Ermined,  ^r'mlnd,  a.  362.   Clothed  with  ermine. 
To  Erode,  ^-rode',  f.  a.     To  canker,  or  eat  away. 
E  ROGATION,  Cr-ro-ga'shtin,  s.     The  act  of  giving 

or  bestowing. 
Erosion,  ^-ro'zh&n,  s.     451.  The  act  of  eating 

away;  the  state  of  being  eaten  away. 
To   Err,   ^r,  v.    n.      To  wander,  to    ramble  ;  to 

miss  the  right  way  ,-  to  stray ;    to  deviate  from  any 

purpose ;  to  commit  errors,  to  mistake. 
Errand,  ir'rJnd,  s.      A  message,  something  to  be 

told  or  done  by  a  messenger. 

^^  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  as  it  is  mark, 
ed  ;  out  might,  perhaps,  without  pedantry,  be  more  pro 
perly  pronounced  as  it  is  written. 
Errable,  ^r'ril-bl,  a.   405.      Liable  to  err. 
Errableness,  ^r'ri-bl-n^s,  s.     Liableness  to  err. 
Errant,  ^r'rint,  a.  Wandering,  roving,  rambling ; 

vile,  abandoned,  completely  bad. 

iX3-  This  word  is  generally  pronounced  exactly  like 
arrant,  when  it  has  the  same  signification ;  but  when 
applied  to  a  Knight,  it  is  more  correctly  pronounced  re 
gularly  as  it  is  marked. 

Errantry,  ^r'rint-re,  s.     An  errant  state,  the 

condition  of  a  wanderer ;  the  employment  of  a  knight- 
errant 
Errata,  5r-ra'ta.     The  plural  of  Erratum.    The 

faults  of  the  printer  or  auOior  inserted  in  the  begin. 

ning  or  end  of  the  book. 
Erratick,  &'-rAt'ik,    a.      Wandering,    uncertain, 

keeping  no  certain  order;  irregular,  changeable. 
Erratically,     ^r-rat'^-kAl-^,     ad.       Without 

rule,  without  method. 
Erroneous,   ^r-rcVn^-fis,   a.      Wandering,  un, 

settled  ;  mistaking,  misled  by  error. 
Erroneously,  Ir-r6'ne-fis-l^,  ad.     By  mistake, 

not  rightly. 
Erroneousness,  ^r-ri'ne-us-n^s,   s.     Physicjd 

f»li5elinod,  iiiconformity  to  truth. 
Errour,   er'rftr,   s.     314.      Mistake,   involuntary 

deviation  from  truth  ;   a  blunder,  a  mistake  commii. 

ed ;  roving  excursion,  irregular  course.    Better  writ- 

ten  error. 
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Erst,  ^rst,  ad.    First ;  at  first,  in  the  beginning  ;  |  EscULENT,  ^slci-lent,  a.  Good  for  food,  eatable 
once,  when  time  was ;  formerly,  long  ago ;  before,  till     EscULENT.  &s!k{i.Unt.  .,.   S«mPthin«  fit  f..  f^ 
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then,  till  now. 

Erubescence,  ^r-ri-b&'s^nse,  ) 

Erubescency,  ^r-ru-b&'s^n-sd, ) 
The  act  of  grrowing  red,  redness. 

Erubescent,  Ir-rii-b&'s^nt,  a.  Reddish,  some- 
what red. 

To  Eruct,  e-rukt',  v.  a.  To  belch,  to  break  wind 
from  the  stomach. 

Eructatio.v,  ^-ruk-ta'shan,  s.  The  act  of  belch- 
ing i  belch,  the  matter  vented. 

Erudite,  ^r-u-dlte',  a.  Learned. 

Erudition,  ^r-i-dlsh'Qn,  s.  Learning,  knowledge. 

Eruginous,  d-ru'je-n&S,  a.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  copper. 

Eruption,  ^-rup'shun,  s.  The  act  of  breaking  or 
bursting  forth  ;  burst,  emis.sion ;  sudden  excorsiou  of 
a  hostile  kind ;  efflorescence,  pustules. 

Eruptive,  e-r&p'tiv,  a.  Bursting  forth. 

Erysipelas,  &-^-sip'e-l^s,  s.  Aneruptioa-of  ahot 
acrid  humour. 

Escalade,  ^s-M-lide',  s.  The  act  of  scaling  the 
walls. 

EsCALOP,  skftl'lup,  s.  A  shell  fish,  whose  shell  is 
indented. 

To  Escape,  ^-skape',  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  avoid ;  to 
pass  unobserved. 

To  Escape,  d-skape',  v.  n.  To  fly,  to  get  out  of 
danger. 

Escape,  e-skape',  s.  Flight,  the  act  of  getting  out 
of  danger ;  in  law,  violent  or  privy  evasion  out  of  laiv- 
ful  restraint ;  oversight,  mistake. 

Eschalot,  shal-16t',  s.  A  plant. 

Eschar,  ^sliJr,  353.  A  hard  crust  or  scar  made 
by  hot  applications. 

Escharotick,  ^s-k;\-r5t1k,  a.  Caustick;  having 
the  power  to  sear  or  burn  the  flesh. 

Escheat,  ^s-tshete',  s.  Any  lands,  or  other  pro- 
fits, that  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor  by  forfeiture, 
or  the  death  of  his  tenant,  dying  without  heir  general 
or  especiaL 

iSJ-  This,  and  the  three  following  words  not  being  de- 
rived from  the  learned  languages,  nave  the  ch  pronounc- 
ed in  the  English  manner. 

To  Escheat,  ^s-tshete',  v.  a.  To  fall  to  the  lord 
of  the  manor  by  forfeiture. 

Escheatou,  ^s-tshe'tur,  s.  166.  An  officer  that 
observes  the  escheats  of  the  king  in  the  country  where- 
of he  is  escheator. 

To  Eschew,  &-tsbo6',  v.  a.  To  fly,  to  avoid,  to 
shun. 

a3-tThis  word,  from  its  being  almost  antiquated,  has 
escaped  tiie  criticism  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr 
Elphinston,  who  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  pronounc- 
ed as  if  written  esketc.  "  No  wonder  eskew  (he  says) 
often  falsely  articulated,  because  falsely  exhibited  eschetn, 
was  ocularly  traced  firom  the  old  scheoir  (afterwards 
echoir),  to  devolve  or  escheat,  rather  than  from  esqui. 
rer,  to  parry,  avoid,  or  eskew,  by  those  to  whom  the  body 
of  the  child  and  the  soul  of  the  parent  were  equally  un- 
known." The  etymological  abilities  of  this  gentleman 
in  the  French  and  English  languages  are  unquestionable; 
but  the  pronunciation  of  this  uord  seems  fixed  to  its  or- 
thography ;  and  beyond  the  reach  of  etymology  to  alter. 
Words,  like  land,  have  a  limitation  to  their  rights. 
When  an  orthography  and  pronunciation  liave  obtained 
for  a  long  time,  though  by  a  false  title,  it  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession,  than  to  disturb  the 
language  by  an  ancient,  though  perhaps  better  claim. 

Escort,    ^s'kort,    S.    492.     Convoy,   guard    from 

place  to  place. 
To  Escort,  ^s-kort',  v,  a.    To  convoy,  to  guard 

from  place  to  place. 
EscRiToiR,  es-kri-tore',  s.    A  box  with  all  the 

implements  necessai-y  for  writing. 
Escuage,   Cs'kil-aje,  s.   90.     A  kind  of  knight's 

ser  rice. 
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Esculent,  6s'ku-leilt,  s.   Something  fit  for  food. 
Escutcheon,  &-k&tsh1n,  s.  259.     The  shield 

of  the  family,  the  picture  of  the  ensigns  armorial. 
Espalier,  es-pil'y^r,  *.   113.    Trees  planted  and 

cut  so  as  to  join. 
Especial,  ^-sp&h'il,  a.    Principal,  chief. 
Especially,     d-sp^sh'^l-^,      ad.      Principally, 

chiefly. 
Esperance,  ^s-pd-ranse',  s.  French.   Hope. 
Espial,  ^-spi'il,  s.   A  spy,  a  Bcout 
Espionage. 

OQ-  A  perfect  French  word,  signifying  the  practice  o* 
a  spy.     This  word  has  been  of  late  much  introduced  into 

f>olitical  jpublications,  when,  perhaps,  there  was  never 
ess  use  for  it  That  our  language  is  without  this  word, 
is  a  compliment  to  our  R-overnraent;  but  if  we  must  have 
an  useless  word,  let  it  be  one  in  our  own  analogy,  and 
call  it  espiery. 

Esplanade,  Is-pM-nade',  s.  Tlie  empty  space  be. 
tween  the  glacis  of  a  citadel  and  the  first  houses  of  the 
town. 

Espousals,  ^-spou'z^s,  s.   (without  a  singular). 

The  act  of  contracting  or  affiancing  a  man  and  woman 
to  each  other. 
Espousal,  d-spou'zM,    a.     Used  in  the  act  of 

espousing  or  betrothing. 

To  Espouse,  ^pooze',  v.  a.     To  contract  or 

betroth  to  another,  to  marry  j  to  wed  ;  to  maintain, 

to  defend. 
To  Espy,  ^spi',  v.  a.   To  see  a  thing  at  a  distance; 

to  discover  a  thing  intended  to  be  hid ;  to  see  imex- 

pectedly ;  to  discover  as  a  spy. 
Esquire,    d-skwlre',   S.       The  armour-bearer  or 

attendant  on  a  knight ;  a  title  of  dignity,  and  next  in 

deCTee  below  a  knight. 
To  Essay,  es-sa',  v.  a.      To  attempt,  to  try,  to 

endeavour ;  to  make  experiments  of ;  to  try  the  value 

and  purity  of  metals. 
Essay,  &'sa,  s.  492.    Attempt,  endeavour;  a  loose 

performance ;  an  irregular  indigested  piece  ;  an  e£^y, 

free  kind  of  composition ;  a  triaJ,  an  experiment 

Essayist,  ^s-salst,  s.  One  who  makes  essays. 
Essence,  &'s^nse,  S.  Existence,  the  quality 
of  being ;  constituent  substance  ;  the  cause  of  exist, 
ence  ;  the  very  nature  of  any  being  ;  in  medicine,  the 
chief  properties  or  virtues  of  any  simple,  or  compo- 
sition, collected  into  a  narrow  compass;  perfume, 
odour,  scent 
To  Essence,  &'s&ise,  v.  a.     To  perfume,   to 

scent 
Essential,  es-S^n'shSl,  a.   Necessary  to  the  con. 
gtitution  or  existence  of  any  thing ;  important  in  the 
highest  degree,  principal ;  pure,  highly  rectified,  snb- 
tilely  elaborated. 

1X3-  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  effhce  is  ap. 
plicable  to  this  word  :  tne  same  reason-  have  induced  me 
to  diffier  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  di»ision  of  especial, 
espousal,  establish.  Sec.  as  I  h.ive  no  doubt,  in  words  of 
this  form,  where  the  two  first  consonants  are  corabinable, 
that  they  both  go  to  the  second  syllable,  and  leave  the 
vowel  in  the  first  long  and  open. 

Essential,  6s-s§n'shSI,  s.  Existence ;  first  or 
constituent  principles  ;  the  chief  point. 

Essentially,  ds-sen'sbil-le,  ad.  By  the  con. 
stitution  of  nature. 

EssoiNE,  ^s-s6in',  s.  Allegement  of  an  excuse  for 
liim  that  is  summoned,  or  sought  for,  to  appear ;  ex- 
cuse, exemption. 

7o  Establish,  ^-stib'llsh,  v.  a.  To  settle 
firmly,  to  fix  unalterably;  to  found,  to  build  firmly, 
to  fix  immoveably ;  to  make  settlement  of  any  inher 
itance. 

Establishment,  d-stAb'llsb-m^nt,  s.  Settle- 
ment, fixed  state  ;  settled  regulation,  form,  model ; 
allowance,  income,  salary. 

Estate,  e-State',  s.  Tlie  general  interest,  the 
publick  ;  condition  of  life  ;  fortune,  possession  in  land. 

To  Esteem,   d-ste^m',   v.  a.     To  set  a  value. 
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whether  high  or  low,  upon  any  thing ;  to  prize,  to 
rate  high ;  to  hold  in  npiuion,  to  think,  to  imagine. 

Esteem,  ^-St^^m',  s.  High  value,  reverential  re- 
gard. 

Esteemer,  ^-St(J(^m'&r,  S.  One  that  highly  values, 
one  that  si'ts  a  high  rate  upon  any  thing. 

ESTIJIABLE,  fe'te-mi-bl,  a.  405.  Valuable, 
worth  a  large  price ;  worthy  of  esteem,  worthy  of  ho- 
nour. 

ESTIMABI.ENESS,  &'t^-mi-bl-n^S,  S.  The  quality 
of  deserving  regard. 

To  Estimate,  &'t^-mate,  v.  a.  To  rate,  to  ad- 
just the  value  of;  to  judge  of  any  thing  by  its  propor- 
tion to  something  else  ;  to  calculate,  to  compute. 

Estimate,  &'t^-mate,  s.  91.  Computation,  cal- 
dilation ;  value ;  valuation,  assignment  of  proportion- 
ed value;  opinion,  judgment;  esteem,  regard,  nonour. 

Estijiation,  &-te-ma'shiin,  s.  The  act  of  ad- 
justing proportioned  viUue ;  calculation,  computation; 
opinion,  judgment ;  esteem,  regard,  honour. 

Estimative,  &'t^-ma-tiv,  a.  512.     Having  the 

power  of  comparing  and  adjusting  the  preference. 
Estimator,  fe't^-ma-tur,  s.  521.     A  setter  of 

rates. 
EsTIVAL,  ^s'te-vil,  a.  88.    Pertaining  to  the  sum- 

mer;  continuing  for  the  summer. 
To  Estrange,  i-stianje',  v,  a.     To  keep  at  a 

distance,  to  withdraw;  to  alienate  from  affection. 
Estrangement,  ^-stranje'm^nt,  s.     Alienation, 

distance,  removal. 
Estrapade,   ds-trA-pade',  s.     The  defence  of  a 

horse  that  will  not  obey,  but  rises  before,  and  yerks 

furiously  with  his  hind  legs. 
EsTREPEMENT.  ^-Str^^jym^nt,   S.      Spoil  made  by 

the  tenant  for  term  of  life  upon  any  lands  or  woods. 
Estrich,  §s'trltsh,  s.     The  largest  of  birds ;   pro- 
perly Ostrich. 

Estuary,  fe'tshi-a-r^,  s.  4G1.  An  arm  of  the 
sea,  the  mouth  of  a  lake  or  river  in  which  the  tide  ebbs 
and  flows. 

To  Estuate,  &'tsh{i-ate,  t;.  a.  91.  To  swell  and 
fall  reciprocally,  to  boil. 

ESTUATION,  &-tshu-a'shun,  s.  The  state  of  boil- 
ing, reciprocation  of  rise  and  fall. 

Esurient,  ^-zu'r^-ent,  a.  4.79.  Hungry,  vora. 
ciotis. 

Esurine,  ^zh'u-rine,  a.  479.    Corroding,  eating. 

Etc.  ^t-S^t'^-rS,  &C.  a  contraction  of  the  Latin 
words,  Et  cetera,  which  signifies  And  so  of  the  rest. 

To  Etch,  ^tsh,  v.  a.  a  way  used  in  making  of 
prints,  by  drawing  with  a  proper  needle  upon  a  cop- 
per plate. 

Etching,  Wishing,  s.  An  impression  of  a  copper- 
plate, cited  from  Harris  by  Johnson,  under  tlie  word 
Etch. 

Eternal,  ^-t^r'naJ,  a.  Without  beginning  or  end ; 
unchangeable. 

Eternal,  e-tertial,  s.  One  of  the  appellations  of 
the  Godhead. 

Eternalist,  d-ter'lii\l-Hst,  s.  One  that  holds  the 
past  existence  of  the  world  infinite. 

2  o  Eternalize,  ^-t^r'n^-llze,  v.  a.  To  make 
etemaL 

Eternally,  ^-t^r'nil-1^,  ad.  without  beginning 
or  end  ;  unchangeably,  invariably. 

Eterne,  e-t^rn',  a.      Eternal,  perpetual. 

Eternity,  ^-tei-'n^-te,  s.  Duration  without  be- 
frinning  or  end ;  duration  without  end. 

To  Eternize,  ^-tMlize,  v-  a.  To  make  endless, 
to  perpetuate ;  to  make  for  ever  famous,  to  immorta- 
lize. 

Ether,  i'th&r,  s.  An  element  more  fine  and  sub- 
tile than  air,  air  refined  or  sublimed ;  the  matter  of 
the  highest  regions  above  ;  a  chymical  preparation. 

Ethereal,  e-</ie'r^-M,  a.  88.  Formed  of  ether ; 
celestial,  heavenly. 

Ethereous,  i-thifi&.iis,  a.  Formed  of  ether, 
heavenly. 
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Ethical,  ^/A'e-kil,  a.  88.  Moral,  treating  on 
momlity. 

Ethically,   ^<//d-kaW,    ad.    According  to  the 

doctrines  of  morality. 
EthicK,    ^thlk,  a.      Moral,  deU.-cring  precepts  of 

morality. 
EthiCKS,  e/Zilks,  S.   (Without  the  singular. )  The 

doctrine  of  morality,  a  system  of  morality. 
Ethnick,    ith'nik.,     a.        Heathen,    Pagan,    not 

Jewish,  not  Chri.stian. 
Eth NICKS,  ^</j'niks,   S.      Heathens. 
Ethoi.ogical,  ^M-6-16dje'e-kil,  a.  530.   Treat- 
ing of  morality. 
Etiology,  e-te-Wo-jd,   s.      An  account  of  tlie 

causes  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  distemper. 
Etiquette,  ^t-d-k6t',  s.  415.  The  polite  form  or 

manner  of  doing  any  thing;  the  ceremonial  of  good 

manners. 

•j2r  This  word  crept  into  use  some  years  after  Johnson 
wrote  his  DictionHry,  nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  other  I 
have  consulted.  I  have  ventured,  however,  to  insert  it 
here,  as  it  seems  to  be  established ;  and  as  it  is  more 
specitick  than  ceremonial,  it  is  certainly  of  use.  Bour- 
delotand  Mr  Hnet  derive  it  from  2t/%i>;,  stichus,  stiche- 
tu.1,  stichelta.  Etiquette  :  and  this  etymology  seems  na- 
tural. 
Etui,  ^t-wd',  s.  French.    A  case  for  tweezers  and 

such  instruments. 

Etymological,  et-^-mo-15dje'<i-kM,  s.     Relat- 

ing  to  etymology. 
Etymologist,    ^t-e-m61'6-jlst,    s.       One  who 

searches  out  the  original  of  words. 

Etymology,  ^t-e-m61'6-je,  s.  The  descent  or 
derivation  of  a  word  from  its  original,  the  deduction 
of  formations  from  the  radical  word  ;  the  part  of  gram, 
mar  which  delivers  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 

To  Evacate,  e-va'kate,  v.  a.  To  empty  out,  to 
throw  out. 

To  Evacuate,  d-vak'ii-ate,  v.  a.  To  make 
empty,  to  clear;  to  void  by  any  of  the  excretory  pas- 
sages ;  to  quit,  to  withdraw  from  out  of  a  place. 

EvACUANT,  ^-vak'i-allt,  s.  Medicine  that  pro- 
cures evacuation  by  any  passage. 

Evacuation,  e-vik-fi-a'sh&n,  s.  Such  emissions 
as  leave  a  vacancy  ;  ciseharge  ;  the  practice  of  empty- 
ing the  body  by  pliysick  ;  discharges  of  the  body  by 
any  vent,  natural  or  artificial. 

To  Evade,  ^-vade',  v.  a.  I'o  elude,  to  avoid ; 
to  escape  or  elude  by  sophistry. 

To  Evade,  ^-vade',  v.  n.  To  escape,  to  slip  away  ; 
to  practise  sophistry  or  evasion. 

E  vacation,  ^v-i\-ga'sh6n,  s.  Tlie  act  of  wander- 
ing, deviation. 
Jt:5"  1  am  well  aware  that  this  and  the  two  following 

words  are  often,  by  good  speakers,  prommnced  with  the 

e  in  the  first  syllable  lon^^and  open,  liut  I  think  contrary 

to  that  correctness  which  arises  from  general  analogy, 

KJO. 

Evanescent,  ^V-a-nes'sent,  a.  Vanishing,  im- 
perceptible. ^.  ^ 

Evangelical,  ev-Jn-j^l'^-k^ a.  Agreeable  to 
gospel,  consonant  to  the  ChristiM  law  revealed  in  the 
holy  gospel ;  contained  in  the  gSpel. 

Evangelisji,  e-van'jt^-lism,  s.  Tlie  promulga. 
tion  of  the  blessed  gospel. 

Evangelist,  ^-van'je-Iist,  s.  A  writer  of  the 
history  of  our  Lord  Jesus ;  a  promulgator  of  the  Chris, 
tian  laws. 

To  Evangelize,  ^-vSn'je-lize,  v.  a.  To  instruct 

in  the  gospel,  or  law  of  Jesus. 
Evanid,  e-van1d,  a.   Faint,  weak,  evanescent 
Evaporable,    e-vilp'o-rA-bl,    a.  405.       Easily 

dissipated  in  fumes  or  vapours. 
To  Evaporate,  e-vap'6-rate,  v.  n.  Q\.    To  fly 

away  in  fumes  or  vapours. 
To  Evaporate,  e-vip'6-rate,  v.  a.     To  drive 

away  in  fumes ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to  let  out  in  ebullition 

or  sallies. 

Evaporation,  ^v4p-6-ra'shun,   s.    The  act  ot 
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To  overthrow,  tc 


fljing  aw-ay  in  fumes  and  vapours.;  the  act  of  attenu. 
ating:  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  fume  away ;  in  phar- 
macy, an  operation  by  which  liquids  are  spent  or 
driven  away  in  steams,  so  as  to  leave  some  part  strong- 
er than  before. 

Evasion,  e-va'zhfin,  s.  49, 
sophistry,  artifice. 

Evasive,  e-va'slv,  a.  1.58.  428 


To  E  VERSE,  e-vlrse', 

subvert. 
To  Evert,  ^-v&tf,  v.  a    To  destroy. 
Every,  ^v'&r-d,  a.  Each  one  of  alL 
Everyday,   dv'&r-^-da,   a.      Usual,   happening 

j      every  day. 
Practising  eva-     EvESDROPPER,     evz'drop-pfir,     s.       Some    mean 


Excuse,  subterfuge, 


sion,  elusive  ;  containing  an  evasion,  soplustical.  fellow  that  sculks  about  the  house  in  the  night  to  listen. 

Eucharist,  yu'ka.rlst,  s.  353.  The  act  of  giving     To  Evestigate,  e-v^s'te-gate,  v.  a.     To  search 
thanks,  the  sacramental  act  in  which  the  death  of  our        out. 


Redeemer  is  commemorated  with  a  thankful  remem- 
brance ;  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EucHARiSTiCAL,  yu-ki-rls'te-kil,  a.  Containing 
acts  of  thanksgiving  ;  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
^Supper  of  the  Lord. 

EuciIoi.OGY,  yu-k51'6-j^,  s.  A  formulary  of 
prayers. 

EuCRASY,  yfi'krS.s^,  s.  An  agreeable,  well-pro- 
portioned mixture,  whereby  a  body  is  in  health. 

Eve,  eve,      1 

Even,  ^'vn,  S  *' 
The  close  of  the  day ;  the  vigil  or  fast  to  be  observed 
before  a  holiday. 

Even,  e'vn,  a.  103.  Level,  not  rugged  ;  uniform, 
smooth ;  equal  on  both  sides  ;  without  any  thing  owed  ; 
calm,  not  subject  to  elevation  or  depression ;  capable 
to  be  divided  into  equal  parts. 

To  Even,  e'vn,  v.  a.  To  make  even  ;  to  make  out 
of  debt ;  to  make  level. 

Even,  ^vn,  ad.  A  word  of  strong  assertions, 
verily ;  supposing  that ;  notwithstanding. 

EvENHANDED,  ^vn-h^n'ded,  a.  Impartial, 
equitable. 

Evening,  ^vn-!ng,  s.  The  close  of  the  day,  the 
beginning  of  the  night. 

Evenly,  ^'vn-le,  ad.  Equally,  uniformly  ;  smooth- 
ly ;  impartially,  without  favour  or  enmity. 

Evenness,  e'vn-nSs,  s.  State  of  being  even  ;  uni- 
formity, regularity ;  equality  of  surface,  levelness  ; 
freedom  from  inclinflfion  to  either  side;  calmness, 
freedom  from  perturbation. 

Eventide,  ^vn-tide,  s.  The  time  of  evening. 

Event,  e-v5nt',  s.  An  incident,  any  thing  that 
happens  ;  the  consequence  of  an  action. 

To  Eventerate,  e-v^n'te-rate,  v.  a.  To  rip  up, 
to  open  the  belly. 

Eventful,  e-vent'ful,  a.  Full  of  incidents. 

To  Eventilate,  e-ven'tWate,  v.  a.  To  winnow, 
to  sift  out ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 

Eventual,  ^-ven'tshii-al,  a.  Happening  in  con- 
sequence of  any  thing,  consequential. 

Eventually,  ^-v^n'tshii-yje,  ad.  In  the  event, 
in  the  last  result. 

Ever,  ^v'hr,  ad.  98.  At  any  time  ;  at  all  times  ; 
for  ever  ;  a  word  of  enforcement,  As  soon  as  ever  he 
had  done  it ;  it  is  often  contracted  into  E'er. 

EvERBUBBLiNG,  ev-fir-b&b'bling,  a.  Boiling  up 
«ith  perpetual  murmurs. 

Everburning,  ^?-ur-b5r'nlng,a.  Unextinguished. 

EvERDURING,  ^V-&r-du'ring,  a.  Eternal,  enduring 
without  end. 

Evergreen,  ^v'ur-greeii,  a.  Verdant  throughout 
the  year. 

Evergreen,  ^v'ur-gre^n,  s.  A  plant  that  retains 
its  verdure  through  all  the  seasons. 

EvERHONOURED,  §v-ur-6n'n&rd,  a.  Always  held 
in  honour. 

Everlasting,  ^v-fir-lSs'tlng,  a.  Lasting  or  en- 
during without  end,  perpetual,  immortal. 

Everlasting,  ^v-fir-las'tlng,  s.  Eternity. 

Everlastingly,  ^v-tir-lis'tIng-1^,  ad.  Eternally, 
without  end. 

Everlastingness,  Iv-fir-lils'tlng-n^s,  s.  Eter- 
nity, perpetuity. 

Everllving,  ^v-ur-llvlng,  a.  Living  without 
end. 

Everjiore,  ^v-ur-m6re',  ad.     Always,  eternally. 
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EuGH,  yoo,  s.   A  tree. 

To  Evict,  e-vikt',  r.  a.  To  take  away  by  a 
sentence  of  lav.- ;  to  prove. 

Eviction,  ^-vlk'sb&n,  s.  Dispossession  or  depriva- 
tion by  a  definitive  sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature ; 
proof,  evidence. 

Evidence,  ^v'^-d^nse,  s.  The  state  of  being 
evident,  clearness ;  testimony,  proof ;  witness,  one 
that  gives  evidence. 

To  Evidence,  ^v'd-d^nse,  v.  a.     To  prove,  to 

make  discovery  of. 

Evident,  ^v'^-d^nt,  a.  Plain,  apparent,  notorious. 

Evidently,  ^v'd-dlnt-ld,  ad.  Apparently,  cer- 
tainly. 

Evil,  e'vl,  a.  159.  Having  bad  qualities  of  any 
kind ;  wicked,  corrupt ;  miserable  ;  mischievous,  de- 
structive. 

Evil,  ^vl,  S.  Wickedness,  a  crime  ;  injury,  mis- 
chief, malignity,  corruption  ;  misfortune,  calamity  ; 
malady,  disease. 

EvTL,  ^vl,  ad.  Not  well  in  whatever  respect ;  in- 
juriously, not  kindly. 

Evilaffected,  ^-vl-M"-fSk'tld,  a.  Not  kind, 
not  disposed  to  kindness. 

Evildoer,  e-vl-do'ur,  s.  Malefactor. 

EvTLFAVOURED,  4-vl-fa'vfird,  a.  Ill-countenanced. 

EvILFAVOUREDNESS,  e-vl.fa'vfird-n&,  s.  De- 
formity. 

EviLMlNDED,  ^-vl-mind'ed,  a.  Malicious,  mis- 
chievous. 

EviLNESS,  ^vl-nls,  s.  Contrariety  to  goodness, 
badness  of  whatever  kind. 

EviLSPEAKiNG,  c-vl-spi^liig,  s.  Defamation, 
calumny. 

Evil  WISHING,  ^-vl-wlshlng,  a.  Wishing  evil  to, 
having  no  good  will. 

Evilworker,  d-vl-wurk'&r,  s.   One  who  does  ilL 

To  Evince,  ^-vinse',  v.  a.  To  prove,  to  show. 

Evincible,  e-vin'se-bl,  a.  Capable  of  proof,  de- 
monstrable. 

EviNClBLY,  ^-vin'se-ble,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  force  conviction. 

To  Eviscerate,  e-v!s's^-rate,  v.  a.  To  embowel, 

to  deprive  of  the  entrails. 

EviTABLE,  ^v'^-tA-bl,  a.  405.  Avoidable,  that 
may  be  escaped  or  shunned. 

To  EviTATE,  ev'A-tate,  v.  a.     To  avoid,  to  shun. 

EviTATION,  ^v-e-ta'shun,  S.  530.  The  act  of 
avoiding. 

EuLOGiu.Ar,  yfi-16'je-5m, 

Eulogy,  yii'lo-j^. 

Eunuch,  yi'nuk,  s.  One  that  is  castrated. 

Evocation,  §v-6-ka'shan,  s.  The  act  of  calling 
out. 

Evolation,  ev-6-la'shun,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
flyinsr  away. 

To  Evolve,  ^-v61v',  v.  a.  To  imfold,  to  dis- 
entangle. 

To  Evolve,  e-v51v',  v.  n.  To  open  itself,  to  dis- 
close itself 

Evolution,  ^v-6-lii'shun,  s.  5.30.     The  act  of 

imrolling  or  unfolding ;  the  series  of  things  unrolled 
or  unfolded  ;  in  tacticks,the  motion  made  by  a  body  of 
men  in  changing  their  posture,  or  form  of  drawing  up. 
EvoMlTiON,  ^v-6-mlsh'un,  s.  530.  The  act  of 
vomiting  out. 
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EOPEPSY,  yh'p^psi,  s.     A  good  concoction,  an 

easy  digej>UoD. 
Eupeptic,  yi-p^'p'tlk,  o.     Easy  of  digestion. 
Euphonical,  y{i-f6n'^-ki1,  a.     Sounding  agreea- 
bly. 
Euphony,  yb.'t'6-n^,  S.      An  agreeable  sound,  the 

contrary  to  harsliress. 
EuPHOBBlUM,  yfi-for'b^-&m,  s.    A  plant,  a  gum. 
Euphrasy,  y{i'fri-se,  s.  92.    The  herb  Eyebright 
EuaiPUS,  yfl-ri'pis,   S.      (From  Euripits  Eul.oicus, 

that  ebbs  and  flows  seven  times  in  a  day).    Perpetual 

fluctuation. 
EuROCLYDON,  yu-r6k1^-d6n,  S.      A  wind  which 

blows  between  East  and  North,  very  dangerous  in  the 

Mediterranean. 
European,  y6-rA-p^in,  a.  Belonging  to  Europe. 

K5-  This  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own 
language,  ought  certainly  to  have  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable ;  and  this  is  the  pronunciation  which  un- 
lettered speakers  constantly  adopt;  but  the  learned, 
ashamed  of  the  analogies  of  their  own  tongue,  always 
place  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  because  Europcpiu 
has  the  penultimate  long,  and  is  therefore  accented  in 
Latin.  Epicurean  has  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable 
by  the  same  rule  ;  while  Herculean  and  Cerulean  submit 
to  English  analogy,  and  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  because  Uieir  penultimate  in  Latin  is  short 

EuRUS,  yu'ris,  s.      The  east  wind. 
EuRYTHAIY,  yii'Tlth-mi,  S.   Harmony,  regular  and 
symmetrical  measure. 

Euthanasia,  yii-thkn-h'zhi-k,  }      .-^ 
EuTHANASY,  yh-thkn'k-s&,  92.  )  *' 

An  easy  death. 

KS-  Of  the  accent  of  the  first  of  these  words,  there  can 
be  no  dispute;  but  as  the  last  is  anglicised,  its  accent 
admits  of  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr 
Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Entick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  the  first 
editions  of  Dr  Johnson,  accent  the  last  of  these  words  on 
the  antepenultimate,  but  the  quarto  edition  of  Johnson  on 
the  penultimate  :  I  suspect,  however,  if  we  were  strict- 
ly to  follow  our  own  analogy,  that  we  ought  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  for  as  this  termination  is 
not  enclitical,  513,  it  seems  to  be  under  the  same  predica- 
ment  as  Academy,  Irreparable,  &c..  which  see. 

EviiLGATION,  ^V-tJ-ga'shun,  S.  The  act  of  di- 
vulging. 

Evulsion,  ^-v&l'shun,  s.   The  act  of  plucking  out 

Ewe,  yiJ,  s.  268.      The  she  sheep. 
XiSr  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as 

if  written  yoe,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Ewer,   yfi'&r,   s.   98-     A  vessel  in  which  water  is 

brought  for  washing  the  hands. 
EwRY,  yu'rd,  S.  An  office  in  the  king's  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  linen  for  the  king's  table. 
Ex,  ^ks,  or  ^gs.  A  Latin  preposition,  often  pre- 
fixed to  compounded  words  ;  sometimes  meaning  out, 
as  exhaust,  to  draw  out. 

5:5-  The  X  in  this  inseparable  preposition  is,  with  re- 
spect to  sound,  under  the  same  predicament  as  the  t  in 
Dig  ;  which  see,  425. 

To  Exacerbate,  ^-lis'^r-bate,  v.  a.  To  em- 
bitter, to  exasperate. 

Exacerbation,  %z-5s-^r-ba'sh5n,  s.  Increase 
of  malignity,  augmented  force  or  severity. 

Exacervation,  ^z-is-s^r-va'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  heaping  up. 

Exact,  Sgz-Skt',  a.  4'78.  Nice ;  methodical  j  ac- 
ciu-ate  ;  honest,  strict,  punctuaL 

To  Exact,  6gz-4kt',  v.  a.  To  require  authorita- 
tively ;  to  demand  of  right 

To  Exact,  ^gZ-Jkt',  v,  n.    To  practise  extortion. 

ExacTER,  ^gZ-ak'tur,  s.  98.  Extortioner,  one 
who  claims  more  than  his  due  ;  one  who  is  severe  in 
his  injunctions  or  his  demands. 

Exaction,  cgz-lkt'shtin,  s.  Extortion,  unjust 
demand  ;  a  toll,  a  tribute  severely  levied. 

Exactly,  Igz-tLkt'U,  ad.      Accurately,  nicely. 

Exactness,   ^gZ-akt'n^S,   S.      Accuracy,   nicety  ; 
regularity  of  conduct,  strictness  of  manners. 
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To   Exaggerate,   %z-idje'e-rate,  v.    a.     To 

heighten  by  representation. 

^^  This  word  is  sometimes  heard  with  the  double  g 
hard,  as  in  dagger  ;  but  every  one  who  has  a  scrap  of 
Latin  knows,  tliat  exaggerate  comes  from  exaggero,  and 
that  all  words  from  that  language  have  the  §•  soft  before 
eandi;  the  third  syllable,  therefore,  must  have  the  §• 
soft  But  it  will  be  said,  that,  acconling  to  the  laws  of 
pronunciation,  the  first  g  ought  to  be  hard,  as  the  first  c 
is  injlaccid.  siccily,  &a  To  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  so ;  but  polite 
usage  has  so  fixed  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  g  in  the  soft 
sound,  that  none  but  a  confirmed  pedant  would  have  the 
boldness  to  pronounce  thera  difi'erently. 

This  usage  too  ne  find  is  not  without  all  fonndadon  in 
analogy.  Wherever  there  is  a  considerable  difiiculty  in 
keeping  sounds  separate,  they  will  infallibly  run  into 
each  otlier.  This  is  observable  in  the  sound  of  s,  which, 
when  final,  alivays  adopts  the  sound  of  z  when  a  flat  con. 
sonant  precedes,  434 ;  the  first  s  likewise  in  the  termina. 
tions  session,  mission,  &c.  necessarily  runs  into  the  sound 
of  sh  like  the  last  s :  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  firsts  in 
exaggerate  has  no  such  relation  to  the  second  as  s  has  to 
sh  ;  and  that  this  very  difference  between  the  two  conso- 
nants makes  us  preserve  the  first  c  in  fitccid  and  siccily 
in  its  hard  sound  of  k,  «  hich  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  other  sound  of  c,  which  is  nothing  more  than  s.  To 
tliis  it  can  only  be  replied  by  way  of  mitigation,  that 
hard  e  and  soft  g  or  .;  are  formed  nearer  together  in  the 
mouth  than  hard  c  or  k,  and  soft  c  or  s  ;  and  therefore  as 
they  are  more  liable  to  coalesce,  their  coalescence  is 
more  excusable. 

Exaggeration,  ^gz-idje-^-ra'sbun,  s.  The  act 
of  heaping  together ;  hyperbolical  amplification. 

To  Exagitate,  ^gz-adjee-tate,  t'.  a.  To  shake, 
to  put  in  motion. 

Exagitation,  %z-Jdje-^-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
shaking. 

To  Exalt,  ?gz-&lt',  v.  a.  To  raise  on  high  ;  to 
elevate  to  power,  wealth,  or  dignity  ;  to  elevate  to  joy 
or  confidence  ;  to  praise,  to  extol,  to  magnify  ;  to  ele- 
vate in  diction  or  sentiment. 

Exaltation,  6gz-al-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  rais- 
ing  on  high ;  elevation  in  power  or  dignity ;  most  ele- 
vated state,  state  of  greatness  or  dignity. 

ExAMEN,  4gz-a'men,  s.  503.  Examination,  dis- 
quisition. 

ExaminaTE,  %z-Sm'^nate,  S.  The  person  ex- 
amined. 

Examination,  ^-Jm-^-na'shftn,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  examining  by  questions  or  experiment 

ExAMiNATOR,  ^gz-Sm'e-iia-tCir,  s.  521.  An 
examiner,  an  enquirer. 

To  Examine,  egz-Jmln,  v.  a.  14fl.  To  try  a 
person  accused  or  suspected  by  interrogatories  ;  to  in- 
terrogate a  witness ;  to  try  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
any  proposition  ;  to  try  by  experiment,  to  narrowly 
sift,  to  scan  ;  to  make  inquiry  into,  to  search  into,  to 
siTutinize. 

Examiner,  ^gz-5m'^-n&r,  s.  One  who  inter- 
rogates a  criminal  or  evidence  ;  one  who  searches  or 
tries  any  thing. 

Example,  egz-5m'pl,  s.  478.  Copy  or  pattern, 
that  which  is  proposed  to  be  resembled ;  precedent, 
former  instance  of  the  like  ;  a  person  fit  to  be  proposed 
as  a  pattern  ;  one  punished  for  the  admonition  of 
others  ;  instances  in  which  a  rule  is  illustrated  by  an 
application. 

Exanguious,  ^k-sJng'g\v^-&s,  a.  Having  no 
blood. — See  Exiccnte. 

Exanimate,  ^gz.Jn'^-mate,  a.  Lifeless,  dead ; 
spiritless,  depressed. 

Exanimation,  ^gz-in-^-ma'sh&n,  s.  Depriva. 
tionof  Ufe. 

ExANIMOUS,  ^gZ-Jn'd-m&S,  a.  Lifeless,  dead, 
killed. 

Exanthemata,  cks-in-</iem'a-t5,  s.  Eruptions, 
pustules. 

Exanthematous,  Sts-3.n-/A^m'a-tus,  a.  Puitu. 
lou«,  eruptive. 

To  Exantlate,  ^gZ-Sntlate,  v  a.  To  draw 
out ;  to  exhaust,  to  waste  away. 
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The  act  of 


Dis- 


ExANTLATiON,  &s-Snt-la'sh&n,  s. 

drawing  out 
ExARficuLATiox,  &s-ar-tlk-i-la'shun,  s.     The 

dislocation  of  a  joint. 

To  Exasperate,  %z-Ss'plr-ate,  v.  a.  To  pro- 
voke, to  enrage,  to  irritate ;  to  heighten  a  diflference, 
to  aggravate,  to  irabitter. 

Exasperater,  egz-^s'per-a_tur,  s.  He  that  ex- 
asperates or  provokes. 

Exasperation,  egz-is-p^-ra'sh5n,  s.  Aggrava- 
tion, malignant  representation ;  provocation ;  irrita. 
tion. 

To  ExAUCTORATE,  egz-awk'to-rate,  v.  a.  To 
dismiss  from  service  ;  to  deprive  of  a  benefice. 

ExAUCTORATiOhf,   ^gz-awk-to-ra'shun,  s. 
mission  from  service  ;  deprivation,  degradation. 

ExcANDESCENCE,  eks-kdii-dg.s'sense,  510. 

ExcANDESCEN'CY,  ^ks-kSn-d^s's^n-se, 
Heat,  the  state  of  growing  hot ;  anger,  the  state  of 
growing  angry. 

EXCANTATION,  ^ks-kJn-ta'shun,  s.  Disenchant- 
ment by  a  counter  charm. 

To  ExCARNATE,  ^ks-kai/nate,  v.  a.  To  clear 
from  flesh. 

ExcARNiFiCATiON,  ^ks-kar-n^-f^-ka'shuH,  s. 
The  act  of  taking  away  the  flesh. 

To  Excavate,  ^ks-ka'vate,  v.  a.  To  hollow,  to 
cut  into  hoUoivs. 

Excavation,  ^ks-ka-va'.sliun,  s.  The  act  of  cut- 
ting into  hollows ;  the  hollow  formed,  the  cavity. 

To  Exceed,  Sk.seed',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond,  to 
outg'o  ;  to  excel,  to  surpass. 

To  Exceed,  &-seed',  v.  n.  To  go  too  far,  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  fitness  ;  to  go  beyond  any  limits ;  to  bear 
the  greater  proportion. 

Exceeding,  6k-see'dlng,  part.  a.  Great  in  quan- 
tity, extent,  or  duration.  . 

Exceedingly,  ek-s^Ming-l^,  ad.  To  a  great  de- 
gree. 

To  Excel,  ^k-S^l',  v.  a.  To  outgo  in  good  quali- 
ties, to  surpass. 

To  Excel,  ^k-sel',  v.  n.  To  have  good  qualities 
in  a  great  degi-ce. 

Excellence,  ^k'sel-Miise,  \ 

Excellency,  ek's§l-l^n-s^,  \  ** 
Dignity,  high  rank ;  the  state  of  excelling  in  any 
thing ;  that  in  which  one  excels ;  a  title  of  honour, 
usually  applied  to  ambassadors  and  governors. 

Excellent,  ^k's^l-Mnt,   a.    Of  great  virtue,  of 

great  worth,  of  great  dignity ;  eminent  in  any  good 

quality. 
Excellently,  ^k-s^l1^nt-ld,  ad.  Well  in  a  high 

degree ;  to  an  eminent  degree. 
To  Except,  ek-sept',  v.  a.   To  leave  out,  and  spe- 

cifyas  left  out  of  a  general  precept  or  position. 
To  Except,  dk-sept',  v.  n.    To  object,  to  make 

objections. 
Except,  ^k-s^pt',  prep.     Exclusively  of,  without 

inclusion  of ;  unless. 
Excepting,  ^k-s§p'tlng,  prep.  Without  inclusion 

of,  with  exception  of 
ExCEFriON,   ^k-S^p'shfin,  S.     Exclusive  from  the 

things  comprehended  in  a  precept  or  position  ;  thing 

excepted,  or  specified  in  exception  ;  objection,  cavil ; 

peevish  dislike,  offence  taken. 

Exceptionable,  ^k-s^p'shun-S-bl,  a.  Liable  to 

objection. 

ExceptIOUS,  ^k-s5p'sh&S,  a.     Peevish,  froward. 

Exceptive,  ftk.s^p'tlv,  a.    Including  an  exception. 

EXCEPTLESS,  ^k-sept1&,  a.  Omitting  or  neglect- 
ing all  excepticms. 

Exceptor,  ek-s^p't&r,  s.  166.  Objector. 

To  ExCERN,  ek-s^rn',  v.  a.  To  strain  out,  to 
separate  or  emit  by  strainers. 

Excerption,  Ik-s^rp'shun,  s.  The  act  of  gleaning, 
selecting  :  the  thing  gleaned  or  selected. 
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Excess,  ^k-sls',  S.  More  than  enough,  superfluity  j 

intemperance,  unreasonalile  indulgence ;  transgression 

of  due  limits. 
Excessive,  ek-s&'siv,  a.     Beyond    tlie    common 

proportion  of  quantity  or  bulk;  vehement  beyond 

measure  in  kindness  or  dislike. 
Excessively,   ek-s^s'slv-1^,   adj.    Exceedingly, 

eminently. 

To  Exchange,  ^ks-tshanje',  v.  a.  To  give  or 
quit  one  thing  for  the  sake  of  gaining  another  j  to  give 
and  take  reciprocally. 

Exchange,  ^ks-tshanje',  s.  The  act  of  giving 
and  receiving  reciprocally ;  barter  ;  the  balance  of  the 
money  of  different  nations  ;  the  place  where  the  mer- 
chants meet  to  negociate  their  ankirs. 

Exchanger,  ^ks-tshan'j&r,  s.  One  who  practises 

exchange. 

Exchequer,  ^ks-tsh^k'fir,  s.  Tlie  court  to  which 
are  brought  all  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown. 

Excise,  fik-size',  S.  A  tax  levied  upon  commodi- 
ties. 

To  Excise,  ^k-size',  v.  a.  To  levy  excise  upon  a 
person  or  thing. 

Exciseman,  Ik-size'mJn,  s.  88.    An  officer  who 

inspects  commodities  and  rates  their  excise. 

Excision,  ^k-sizh'&n,  s.  451.  Extirpation,  de- 
struction. 

Excitation,  ^k-sd-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  ex- 
citing  or  putting  into  motion. 

To  Excite,  ^k-slte',  v.  a.    To  rouse,  to  animate. 


to  stir  up,  to  encourage. 

Excitement,  ^k-site'mSnt, 


The  motive  by 
One  that  stirs  up  others. 


whi  ch  one  is  stirred  up. 

Exciter,  ^k-si'tur,  s. 

or  Piits  them  in  motion. 
To  Exclaim,  ^ks-klame',  v.  n.  To  cry  out  with 

vehemence,  to  make  an  outcry. 
Exclamation,  ^ks-kla-ma'shfin,  s.     Vehement 

outcry,  clamour,  outrageous  vociferation  ;  an  empha- 

tical  utterance  ;  a  note  oy  which  a  pathetical  sentence 

is  marked  thus  (I) 
ExCLAIMER,   ^ks-kla'mur,   s.      One   that   makes 

vehement  outcries. 
Exclamatory,  ^ks-klJm'5-t&r-^,  a.  512.  557. 

Practising  exclamation ;  containing  exclamation. 
To  Exclude,  ^ks-klide',  v.  a.    To  shut  out ;  to 

debar,  to  hinder  from  participation  ;  to  except. 

Exclusion,  ^ks-klu'zhfin,  s.  The  act  of  shutting 

out ;  the  act  of  debarring  from  any  privilege  ;  excep- 
tion ;  the  dismission  of  tlie  young  from  the  egg  or 
womb. 

Exclusive,  eks-klu'slv,  a.  158.  428.     Having 

the  power  of  excluding  or  denying  admission  ;  debar- 
ring from  participation  ;  not  taking  into  any  account 
or  number,  excepting. 
Exclusively',  eks-klu'slv-1^,  ad.     Without  ad- 
mission of  another  to  participation  ;  without  compre- 
hension in  any  account  or  number. 
To  EXCOCT,  eks-k6kt',  v.  a.    To  boil  up. 
To  Excogitate,  ^ks-k&dje'^-tate,  v.  a.  To  in- 
vent, to  strike  out  by  thinking. 
To     Excommunicate,    ^ks-k5m-mi'ne-kate, ' 
c.  a.     To  eject  from  the  communion  of  the  visible 
clmrch  by  an  ecclesiastical  censure. 
CC^  Some  smatterers  in  elocution  are  trying  to  pro- 
nounce this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable, 
and  thus  leave  the  three  last  syllables  unaccented  ;  as  if 
harshness  and  diflficulty  of  pronunciation  were  the  tests 
of  propriety.  The  next  word  will  admit  of  the  accent  on 
this  syllable,  as  another  must  be  placed  on  the  fifth  ;  but 
if  a  secondary  accent  be  necessary,  it  ought  to  i>e  rather 
on  the  first  syllable,  522. 

Excommunication,  ^ks-kSm-mfi-ni-ka'sh&n,  s. 
An  ecclesiastical  interdict,  exclusion  from  the  fellow, 
ship  of  the  church. 
To  Excoriate,  §ks-k6're-ate,  r.  a.    To  flay,  to 

strip  off  the  skin. 
Excoriation,  ^ks-ko.re-a'sh&n,  s.  Loss  of  skin, 
privation  of  skin,  the  act  of  flaying. 
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EXCOETICATION,  ^ks-kor-te-ka'bliun,  S.  Pulling 
the  bark  off  any  tiling. 

ExcaEME.VT,  ^ks'kre-m^nt,  s.  That  which  is 
thrown  out  as  »iseless  from  the  natural  passages  of  the 
body.  . 

Excrement Ai.,  ^ks-krd-men'tal,  a.  That  is  void- 
ed as  excrement 

ExcREMENTiTioL's,  ^ks-kr^-m^ri-tlsh'&s,  a. 
Containing  excrements,  consisting  of  matter  excreted 
from  the  body. 

Excrescence,  Iks-kr&'s^nse,  }   _  ^^q 

ExcRESCENCY,  ^ks-kr&'sSn-s^  3 
Somewhat  growing  out  of  another  without  use,  and 
contrary  to  the  common  order  of  production.  » 

Excrescent,  dks-kr&'s^nt,  a.  That  grows  out 
of  another  with  preternatural  superfluity. 

Excretion,  ^ks-kr^'sh&n,  s.  Separation  of  ani- 
mal substance. 

Excretive,  ^ks'krd-tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 

ejecting  excrements. 
Excretory,  ^ksltre-tar-^,  a.  Having  the  quality 

of  separating  and  ejecting  superfluous  parts. — Foro, 

see  Domestick. 

Excruciable,  §ks-kr66'sh^-S-bl,  a.     Liable  to 

torment. 
To  Excruciate,  ^ks-kroo'sh^-ate,  v.  a,  542. 

To  torture,  to  torment. 
Excubation,   ^ks-kii-ba'shun,   s.     The  act  of 

watching  all  night 
To  Exculpate,  eks-kM'pate,  v.  a.     To  clear 

from  the  imputation  of  a  fault. 

Excursion,  ^ks.k&r'sh&n,  ,s.  Tlie  act  of  devia- 
ting from  the  stated  or  settled  path  j  an  expedition  in- 
to some  distant  part ;  digression. 

Excursive,  eks-kur'slv,  a.  157.  Rambling, 
wandering,  deviating. 

Excusable,  ^ks-ku'zi-bl,  a.  Pardonable. 

Excusableness,  ^ks-kt'zi-bl-n^s,  s.  Pardon- 
ableness,  capability  to  be  excused. 

Excusation,  ^ks-ku-za'shill,  s.  Excuse,  plea, 
apology. 

ExCUSATOR-t-,  ^ks-kil'zJ-tftr-^  a.  512.  Pleading 
excuse,  apologetical  — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Excuse,  cks-kuze',  v.  a.  437.  To  extenuate 
by  apology  ;  to  disengage  from  an  obligation  ;  to  remit, 
not  to  exact;  to  pardon  by  allowing  an  apology;  to 
throw  ott'imputation  by  a  feigned  apology. 

ExciTSE,  eks-khse',  s.  Plea  offered  in  extenuation, 
apology  ;  the  act  of  excusing ;  cause  for  which  one  is 
excused. 

ExcusELESS,  eks-kfisel^s,  a.  Tliat  for  which  no 
excuse  can  be  given. 

EXCUSER,  ^ks-ku'z5r,  s.  One  who  pleads  for 
another  ;  one  who  forgives  another. 

To  ExcUSS,  eks-kus',  v.  a.  To  seize  and  detain 
by  law. 

EXCUSSION,  ^ks-k&sh'un,  s.   Seizure  by  law. 

Execrable,  ^k's»i-kri-bl,  a.  405.  Hateful,  de- 
testable, accursed. 

Execrably,  ^k's^-krl-ble,  ad.  Cursedly,  abo- 
minably. 

To  Execrate,  5k'se.krate,  v.  a.  To  curse,  to 
imprecate  ill  upon. 

E  XECRATION,  ^-sd-kra'sh&n,  s.  Curse,  impreca- 
tion of  evil. 

To  Execute,  ^k'se-kute,  v.  a.  To  put  into  act, 
to  do  what  is  planned  ;  to  put  to  death  according  to 
form  of  justice- 

Execution,    ^k-se-k6'sh6n,    s.      Performance, 

practice ;  the  last  act  of  the  law  in  civil  causes,  by 
which  possession  is  given  of  body  or  goods;  capital 
punishment ;  death  inflicted  by  forms  of  law  ;  destruc- 
tion, slaughter. 

Executioner,  ek-se-ku'sb&n-&r,  s.  He  that 
puts  in  act,  or  executes ;  he  that  inflicts  capital  pu- 
nishment. 

Executive,  ygz-^k'u-tlv,  a.  478.     Having  the 

quality  of  executing  or  performing ;  active,  not  deli- 
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berativc,  not  legislative,  having  the  power  to  put  in 
act  the  laws. 

Executor,  ^gZ-t-k'u-t&f,  S.   166.      He  that  is  in- 
trusted to  perform  the  will  of  a  testator. 
[j(^  When  this  word  .signifies  one  who  performs  any 

thing  in  general,  the  accent  is  on  the  same  syllable  as  ou 

the  verb  to  Execute. 

Executory,    ^gz-ek/h-tu-re,    a.      Performing 

official  duties. 

Executorship,  ^gz-^k'ii-t6r-sbip,  s.    The  office 

of  liim  that  is  appointed  to  perform  the  will  of  the  de- 
funct. 
Executrix,   Igz-^k'ii-tr'iks,    s.     A  woman  in- 
trusted to  perform  the  will  of  the  testator. 
Exegesis,  ^ks-e-jiysis,  s.  478.  520.  Anexpiana- 

tion. 
ExegETICAL,  &S-d-j^t'^-kal,    a.      Explanatory, 

expository. 
ExESiPLAR,  ^ks-5m'plSr,  s.  88.     A  pattern,  an 

example  to  be  imitated. 
Exemplarily,    ^gz'^m-plar-<^-ld,  ad.     In  such 

a  manner  as  deserves  imitation  ;  in  such  a  manner  as 

may  warn  others. 
Exemplariness,  ^gz'^m-plar-e-n^s,  s.    State  of 

standing  as  a  pattern  to  be  copied. 
Exemplary,   egz'dm-plir-d,   a.     Such   as  may 

deserve  to  bo  proposed  to  imitation  ;  such  as  may  give 

warning  to  others. 

D(5-  1  liH ve  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  the 
substantive  and  verb  formed  from  it,  the  flat  smmd  of 
X,  directly  contrary  to  analogy,  because  1  think  it  agree- 
able to  the  best  usage ;  and  in  this  cjise,  analogy  must  be 
sUent,  though  I  thiuk  it  ought  to  he  a  silence  of  com. 
plaisance  rather  than  of  consent,  425.  478. 
Exemplification,    egz-^m-pld-fe-ka'sb?in,   s. 

A  copy,  a  transcript ;  an  illustration  by  example. 
To  ExEJiPLiTY,  ^gz-^m'ple-fi,  v.  a.    183.    To 

illustrate  by  example ;  to  transcribe,  to  copy. 
To  Exempt,  %z-emf,  v.  a.  412.  To  privilege,  to 

grant  immunity  from. 
ExE.MPT,    egz-emt',   a.      Free  by  privilege  ;    not 

subject,  not  liable  to. 
Exemption,  ^gz-em'shun,  s.  Immuiiity,privilege, 

freedom  from  imposts. 
ExEMPTiTious,    egz-^m-tlsh'&s,    a.     Separable, 

that  may  be  taken  from  another. 
To  ExENTERATE,  ^gz-^n't^r-ate,  v.  a.    To  em- 

bowel. 
Exenteration,  ^gz-^n-tei-a  sb&n,  s.  The  act  of 

taking  out  the  bowels,  einhowelling. 
Exequial,  egz-e'kwe-al,  a.    Relating  to  funerals. 
Exequies,  oks't^-kwiz,  s.    (Without  a  singular). 

Funeral  rites,  the  ceremony  of  burial. 
ExERCENT,  ^gz-er'seiit,  a.     Practising,  following 

any  calling. 
Exercise,  eks'er-slse,  s.  478.     Labour  of  the 

body  for  health  or  amusement ;  preparatory  practice  in 

order  to  skill ;  prac'.ice,  outward  performance;  task, 

that  H  hich  one  is  appointed  to  perform  ;  act  of  divine 

worship,  whether  publick  or  private. 
To  Exercise,  eks'&"-size,  v.  a.    To  employ  ;  to 

train  by  use  to  any  act ;  to  task,  to  keep  employed  as  a 

penal  injunction;  to  practise  or  use  in  order  to  habitual 

skill. 

To  Exercise,  ^ks%-size,  »;.  n.  To  use  exercise, 

to  labour  for  health. 
Exerciser,  ^ks'^r-si-z&r,  s.    He  that  directs  or 

uses  exercise.    . 
ExERCITATION,  ekz-&'-Se-ta'shun,  s.     Exercise  ; 

practise,  use. 

To  Exert,  ^gz-^it',  v.  a.  478.    To  use  with  an 

effort ;  to  put  forth,  to  perform. 
Exertion,  egz-ei^sban,  s.    'iTie  act  of  exerting, 

effort. 
Exesion,  egz-e'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  eating  through. 
Exestuation,  egz-^S-tsbu-a'sh&^ti,  s.    The  state 

of  boiling. 
To  Exfoliate,  cks-f'6'l<^-ate,  v.  n.  To  shell  off, 

as  a  corrupt  bone  from  the  sound  part 
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Exfoliation,  ^ks-fo-l^-a'shun,  s.  The  process 
by  wliicli  the  corrupted  part  of  the  bone  separates  from 
the  sound. 

Exfoliative,  eks-fol6-A-tiv,  a.  That  has  power 
of  procuring'  exfoliation. 

ExHALABLE,  %z-ha14-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be 
evaporated. 

Exhalation,  ^ks-ha-la'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  ex. 
haling  or  sending  out  In  vapours  ;  the  state  of  evapo- 
rating or  flying  out  in  vapours ;  that  wMch  rises  in  va- 
pours. 

To  Exhale,  ^gz-hale',  v.  a.  478.     To  send  or 

draw  out  vapours  or  furaes. 

1X3-  Though  the  ablest  grammarians  (Reauzee  Gram- 
maire  Generate,  torn.  i.  p.  (ifi)  have  determined  H  to  be 
a  consonant,  they  have  not  decided  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  flat  or  sharp  class.  If  we  consult  our  ear  when  we 
place  an  unaccented  .r  before  it,  we  shall  judge  it  belongs 
to  the  former,  as  the  x  in  this  situation  generally  slides 
into  gz. 

Exhalement,    ^gz-hale'mSnt,   s.      Matter  ex- 
haled, vapour. 
To  Exhaust,  ^gz-havvst',  v.  a.  42j.    To  drain, 
to  diminish  ;  to  draw  out  totally,  to  draw  out  till  no- 
thing is  left. 

Exhaustion,  Igz-haws'tshun,  s.  464.     The  act 

of  drawing  out  or  draining. 
Exhaustless,    %z-hav\'st1es,    a.       Not   to  be 
emptied,  inexhaustible. 

To  Exhibit,  dgz-hlblt,  v,  a.  478.     To  offer  to 

view  or  use,  to  oflfer  or  propose ;  to  show,  to  display. 
Exhibiter,  %z-hib'it-Qr,  s.      He  that  offers  any 

thing. 
Exhibition,   ^ks-he-blsh'un,    s.      The    act  of 

exhibiting,  display,  setting  fortli;  allowance,  salary, 

pension. 

7h  Exhilarate,  %z-hil'&-rate,  r.  a.    To  make 

cheerful,  to  fill  \vitli  mirth. 
Exhilaration,  §gz-hil-i-ra'sbun,  s.    The  act  of 

givinif  gayety  ;  the  state  of  being  enlivened. 
7o  Exhort,  ^gz-hort',  v.  a.    To  incite  by  words 

to  any  good  action. 
Exhortation,  eks-hor-ta'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

exhorting',  incitement  to  good  ;  the  form  of  words  by 

Mhich  one  Is  exhorted. 

Exhortative,  ^gz-hor'tS.-tlv,    a.     Tending  to 

exhortation,  containing  exhortation.        ^^ 
Exhortatory,  %z-hor'ta-tur-e,  512.    Tending 

to  exhort. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestiek. 
Exhorter,  egz-hor'tur,  S.   One  who  exhorts. 
To  Exiccate,  ^k-sik'kate,  v.  a.  To  dry. 

{C^  The  first  syllable  of  this  word,  strictly  speaking, 
ought  to  be  pronounced  according  to  the  rule  laid  down 
imder  the  preposition  E.v  :  but  in  this  pronunciation  we 
totally  lose  the  sharp  s  which  commences  the  Latin  word 
sicca,  to  dry ;  of  which  this  word  is  compounded ;  and 
thus  the  sound  of  the  word  is  radically  injured,  and  its 
etymology  lost.  But  it  will  be  said,  the  Latins  made  the 
same  excision  of  the  radical  s  on  account  of  the  coinci- 
dence with  the  *  contained  in  the  j;  of  the  preposition, 
and  wrote  the  word  exicco.  It  is  allowed  these  corrup- 
tions obtained  amongst  them,  as  amongst  us  ;  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  same  inconvenience  arose 
amongst  them  in  this  w^ord  as  with  us  ;  for  Vossius  makes 
U  highly  probable  that  the  Latins  never  gave  the  flat' 
sound  egz  to  the  letter  x  ;  and  the  best  manuscripts  in- 
form us,  thatAvriting  this  word  with  an  s,  as  exsicco,  and 
thus  preserving  the  composition  distinct  and  perfect,  is 


the  most  accurate  orthography. 
Exiccation,  ^k-sik-ka'sh5n,  s. 


Act  of  drying 


up,  state  of  being  dried  up. 
Exiccative,  et-sik'ka-tlv,  a.  512.     Drying  in 
quality. 

Exigence,  &'stj§nse, '7 
Exigency,  ^k'se-j^n-s^,  3  "* 

Demand,  want,  need;    pressing  necessity,  distress, 

sudden  occasion. 
Exigent,  ^k',s^-j5nt,  S.  Pressing  business,  occasion 

that  requires  immediate  help. 
Exiguity,  ^ks-^-gfi'^-t^,  s.      Smallness,  diminu- 

tiveiiess. 
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Exiguous,  ^gz-lg'i-fis,  a.  Small,  diminutive,  little. 
Exile,    eks'Ue,    S.       Banishment,   state  of  being 

banished ;  the  person  banished. 

K^  This  word,  as  a  substantive,  has  the  accent  always 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  as  a  verb,  it  was  formerly  accented 
on  either  syllable  ;  but  it  is  now,  as  Mr  Nares  observes^ 
universally  accented  as  the  noun. 
Exile,  eg-zUe',  a.  478.  Small,  slender,  not  full. 

P3-  This  word,  as  an  adjective,  derived  from  the  Latin 
exins,  is  by  Nares,  Shendan,  Af  lij  and  Entick,  accented 
on  the  last  syllable.  The  third  edition  of  Johnson's  folio 
edition  has  the  accent  on  the  last  also ;  but  the  quarto 
edition  has  it  on  the  first.  Authority  is  certainly  on  the 
side  of  the  ultimate  accent ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy,  for  the  penulti- 
mate t  being  long  in  Latin  has  no  necessary  influence  on 
the  English  word,  any  more  than  it  has  on  hostile,  ser. 
vile,  &c — See  Principles,  No.  140. 

To  Exile,  ^-zile',  v.  a.  492.     To  banish,  to 

drive  from  a  country. 
Exilement,  %-zlle'iii^nt,  s.  Banishment 
Exilition,  ^ks-e-lisli'&n,   s.    Slendemess,  small- 
ness. 
ExiMIOUS,  %-Zim'd-fis,  a.      Famous,  eminent. 
To  Exist,  ^g-zLst',  v.  n.  478.    To  be,  to  have 

a  being. 
Existence,  eg-zls't§nse,   > 
Existency,  6g-zis't^n-se,  ^  *' 

state  of  bein|r,  actual  possession  of  bein^. 
Existent,  eg-zis'teiit,  a.    in  being,  in  posseBsion 

of  being. 
ExiSTiMATlON,  eg-zls-t^-ma'sbun,  s.     Opinion  j 

esteem. 
Exit,  eksit,  S.      The  term  set  in  the  margin  of 

plays  to  mark  the  time  at  which  tlie  player  goes  tfl } 

departure,  act  of  quitting  the  theatre  of  ufe. 
Exitial,  lgz-ish'y<\l,  113.  " 
ExiTious,  Igz-isb'yus, 

Destructive,  fatal,  mortaL 
Exodus,  ^ks'6-dus, ) 
ExoDY,  eks'o-de,      J  *' 

Departure,  journey  from  a  place ;  the  second  book  *f 

Moses  is  so  called,  because  it  describes  the  journey  of 

the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
Exolete,  ^ks'6-l^te,  a.     Obsolete,  out  of  nse. 
To  EXOLVE,  %z-61v',    V.  a.      To  loose,   unbind  j 

to  free  from  a  debt. 
Exomphalos,  Igz-Sm'tl-lSs,  s.    A  navel  rupture. 
To  Exonerate,  %z-5n%-ate,  v.  a.  To  unload, 

to  disburden. 
Exoneration,  ^gz-6n-gr-a'shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

disburdening. 
Exoptable,  %z-6p'tS-bl,     a.      Desirable,  to  be 

sought  with  eagerress  or  desire. 
ExORABLE,  ^ks'6-rJ.bl,  a.  405.    To  be  moved  by 

entreaty. 
Exorbitance,  ^z-orlj^-tAnse,  7 
Exorbitancy,  ^gz-or'bd-tiin-s^,  ) 

Enormity,  gross  deviation  from  rule  or  right  j  extra- 
vagant demand  ;  boundless  depravity. 

Exorbitant,  ^gz-or'bi^-tant,  a.  Enormous,  be- 
yond due  proportion,  excessive. 

To  Exorcise,  eks'6r-size,  v.  a.  To  adjure  by 
some  holy  name ;  to  drive  away  by  certain  forms  or 
adjuration ;  to  purify  from  the  influence  of  malignant 
spu-its. 

ExORCiSER,  eks'Sr-si-zfir,  s.  One  who  practises 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

Exorcism,  eks'6r-sizm,  s.    The  form  of  adjura. 

tion,  or  religious  ceremony  by  which  evil  and  malig. 

nant  spirits  are  driven  away. 
Exorcist,  ^ks'6r-sist,  s.  One  who  by  adjurations, 

prayers,   or  religious  acts,  drives    away  mahgnaiit 

spirits. 

Exordium,  %z-or'd^-fim,  s.     A  formal  preface, 

the  propmial  part  of  a  composition. 
Exornation,  oks-6r-na'shfin,  s.  Ornament, 
coration,  embellishment. 
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EXOSSATED,  ^gZ-5s'sl-t^,  a.  Deprived  of  bones. 

EXOSSEOUS,  ^gZ-6sh'sh^-&S.  a.  Wanting  bonos, 
boneless. 

Exostosis,  ^ks-fis-to'sls,  s.  520.  Any  protuber- 
ance uf  a  bone  that  is  not  natural 
B5-  I  liave  in  the  accentuation  of  this  word  differed 

from  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  .Sheridan,  and  Dr  Ash,  and  have 

adhered  to  a  Medical  Dictionary,  which  places  the  ac- 
cent regularly  on  the  penultimate. 

ExoTERICK,  ^ks-O-t^r'ik,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
lectures  of  Aristotle  on  rbetorick,  and  the  more  super- 
ficial parts  of  learning,  which  any  one  had  liberty  to 
hear  ;  as  opposed  to  the  more  serious  parts  of  doctrine 
and  instructions,  to  which  none  but  his  friends  were 
admitted. 

ExOTICK,  ^Z-itlk,  a.  Foreign,  not  produced  in 
our  own  country. 

To  Expand,  ek-spJnd',  v.  a.  To  spread,  to  lay 
open  as  a  net  or  sheet ;  to  dilate,to  spread  out  every  way. 

Expanse,  ^k-spinse',  s.  A  body  widely  extended 
without  inequalities. 

Expansibility,  ^k-spSn-se-bll'^-t^,  s.  Capacity 
of  extension,  possibility  to  be  expanded. 

Expansible,  ^k-spin's^-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

Expansion,  ^ks-pin'sb&n,  s.  The  state  of  being 
expanded  into  a  wider  surface  ;  the  act  of  spreading 
out ;  extent ;  pure  space. 

Expansive,  eks-pan'siv,  a.  428.  Having  the 
power  to  spread  into  a  wider  surface. 

To  Expatiate,  ^k-spa'sh^-ate,  v.  n.  542.  To 
range  at  large ;  to  enlarge  upon  in  language. 

To  Expect,  Ik-sp^kt',  v.  a.  To  have  a  previous 
apprehension  of  either  good  or  evil ;  to  wait  for,  to 
attend  the  coming. 

Expectable,  ek-sp^k'tJ-bl,  a.    To  be  expected. 

Expectance,  ^k-spek'tanse,  \ 

Expectancy,  ^k-sp^k'tSn-sl,  \  *' 
The  act  or  state  of  expecting  j  something  expected ; 
hope. 

Expectant,  Sc-sp&'tint,  a.  Waiting  in  expec- 
tation. 

Expectant,  ^-sp^k'tant,  s.  One  who  waits  in 
expectation  of  any  thing. 

Expectation,  &-spek-ta'sh&n,  s.  Tiie  act  of 
expecting ;  the  state  of  expecting  either  with  hope  or 
fear ;  prospect  of  any  thing  good  to  come ;  a  state  in 
which  something  excellent  is  expected  from  us. 

Expecter,  dk-sp^k'tir,  s.  One  who  has  hopes 
of  something ;  one  who  waits  for  another. 

To  Expectorate,  ^ks-p^k'to-rate,   v.   a.    To 

eject  from  the  brea-st. 

Expectoration,  ^ks-p§k-t6-ra'shun,  s.  The  act 
of  discharging  from  the  breast ;  the  discharge  which 
is  made  by  coughine. 

Expectorative,  ^ks-plk'to-ri-tlv,  a.  512.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  promoting  expectoration. 

Expedience,  ^ks-pd'dd-ense,  \      „.-g 

Expediency,  eks-pM^-^ii-s^,  \  ^' 
Fitness,  propriety,  suitableness  to  an  end ;  expedition, 
adventure,  haste,  despatclu 

Expedient,  ^ks-pd'd^-^nt,  or  &c-p(yj^-§nt,  a. 
293.  Proper,  fit,  convenient,  suitable ;  quick,  expedi- 
tious. 

Expedient,  ^ks-p^d^-^nt,  s.    That  which  helps 

fonvard,  as  means  to  an  end  ;  a  shift,  means  to  an  end 
contrived  in  an  exigence. 

Expediently,  ^s-pMe-§nt-l^,  ad.  Fitly,  suit- 
"    ably,  conveniently ;  hastily,  quickly. 
To  Expedite,  ^ks'p^-dite,  v.  n.   To  facilitate, 

to  free  from  impediment ;  to  hasten,  to  quicken  ;  to 
despatch,  to  issue  from  a  publick  oflRce. 

Expedite,  ^ks'pe-dite,  a.  Quick,  hasty,  soon  per- 
formed ;  easy,  disencumbered,  clear;  nimble,  active, 
agile ;  light  armed. 

ExPEDlTELY,  ^ks'pd-dite-le,  ad.  With  quickness, 
readiness,  haste. 

Expedition,  eks-pe-dlsh'iin,  s.  Haste,  speed, 
activity;  a  march  or  voyage  with  martial  intentions. 
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Expeditious,  ^ks-p^-dlsh'5s,  a-    Speedy,  quick, 

swift. 

To  Expel,  ^s-p^l',  v.  a.  To  drive  o\it,  to  force 
away  ;  to  banish,  to  drive  from  the  place  of  residence. 

ExpeLLER,  ^ks-p^Fl&r,  s.  One  that  expels  Dr 
drives  away. 

To  Expend,  ^ks-p^nd',  v.  a.  To  lay  out,  fo 
spend. 

Expense,  ^ks-pSnse',  S.  Cost,  charges,  money  ex 
pended. 

Expenseful,  ^ks-pense'ful,  o.  Costly,  charge- 
able. 

Expenseless,  ^ks-p^nse'les,  a.  Without  cost. 

Expensive,  eks-p^n'slv,  a.  428.     Given  to  ex- 

I>ense,  extravagant,  luxurious ;  costly,  requiring  ex- 
pense. 

Expensively,  ^ks-p^n'siv-1^,  ad.  with  great 
expense. 

ExPENSlVENESS,  eks-p^n'slv.n^s,  s.  Addition  to 
expense,  extravagance  ;  costliness. 

Experience,  ^ks-pe'r^-ense,  s.  Practice,  fre- 
quent trial ;  knowledge  gained  by  trial  and  prai-tice. 

To  Experience,  ^ks-pe're-6iise,  v.  a.  To  try, 
to  practise  ;  to  know  by  practice. 

Experienced,  ^ks-per^-^nst,  part.  a.  Made 
skilful  by  experience  ;  wise  by  long  practice. 

Experiencer,  ^ks-pe'r^-^n-s&r,  s.  One  who 
makes  trial ;  a  practiser  of  experiments. 

Experiment,  eks-per'e-ment,  s.  Trial  of  any 
thing,  something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  uncer- 
tain or  unknown  effect 

Experimental,  ^ks-p6r-e-m^n'tal,  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  experiment ;  built  upon  experiment ;  known  by 
experiment  or  trial. 

Experimentally,  ^ks-p&-^-m6n'til-^,  ad.  By 

experience,  by  trial. 
Experlmenter,  ^ks-p^iyi-iia^n-tur,  s.  One  who 

makes  experiments. 
Expert,  eks-p^lt',  a.   Skilful  ;  ready,  dexterous. 
Expertly,  ^ks-p4rt'l^,  ad.      In  a  skilful  ready 

manner. 
Expertness,  ^ks-p§rt'nSs,  s.   Skill,  readiness. 
ExPIABLE,   ^ks'pe-i-bl,  a.  405.      Capable  to  be 

expiated. 
To  Expiate,  &s'pe-ate,  v.  a.  90.  To  annul  the 

guilt  of  a  crime  by  subsequent  acts  of  piety,  to  atone 

tor ;  to  avert  the  threats  of  prodigies. 
Expiation,  eks-pd-a'sh&n,   s.     The  act  of  ex. 

pi.iting  or  atoning  for  any  crime  ;  the  means  by  which 

we  atone  for  crimes,  atonement ;  practices  by  which 

ominous  prodigies  were  averted. 
Expiatory,  ^ks'pd-a-t&r-^,  a.  512.    Having  the 

power  of  expiation. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Expilation,  feks-p^-la'sh&n,  s.   Robbery. 
Expiration,   ^ks-p^-ra'sh&n,   s.      The  act  of 

respiration  wh  ch  thrusts  the  air  out  of  the  lungs  ;  the 
last  emission  of  breath,  death ;  evaporation,  act  of 
fuming  out ;  vapour,  matter  expired  ;  tlie  conclusion 
of  any  limited  time. 

To  Expire,  Ik-splre',  v.  a.    To  breathe  out ;  to 

exhale,  to  send  out  in  exhalations. 
To  Expire,  ek-spire',  v.  n.     To  die,  to  breathe 

the  last ;  to  conclude,  to  come  to  an  end. 
To  Explain,  eks-plane',  t;.  a.     To  expound,  to 

illustrate,  to  clear. 
Explainable,   eks-plane'i-bl,    a.     Capable  of 

being  explained. 
Explainer,  eks-plane'&r,  s.  Expositor,  interpret- 

er,  commentator. 

Explanation,  ^ks-pli-na'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
explaining  or  interpreting ;  the  sense  given  by  an  ex- 
plainer or  interpreter. 

Explanatory,  &s-plan'3.-t&r-^,  a.  Containing 
explanations. — For  the  o  see  Domestick,  and  Princi- 
ples, No.  bbl. 

Expletr'e,  eks'ple-tlv,  s.  157.  Sometlting  used 
only  to  take  up  room. 
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Explicable,     £'ks'ple-kA-bl,    a.      Explainable, 

possible  to  be  explained. 

To  Explicate,  eks'ple-kate,  v.  a.     To  unfold, 

to  expand ;  to  explain,  to  clear. 
Explication,   eks-ple-ka'sb&n,   s.     The  act  of 

opening,  unfolding-,  or  expanding;  the  act  of  explain. 

ing,  interpretation,  explanation;  the  sense  given  by 

an  explainer. 
Explicative,     eks'pl^-ka-tiv,    a.       Having    a 

tendency  to  explain. 

SO  I  have  dtftered  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  accentu- 
ation of  this  word.  He  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  with  the  authority  of  every  Dictionary, 
and  of  every  good  speaker,  against  him.  In  tlie  first  edi. 
tion  of  this  Dictionary,  wlien  I  supposed  Mr  Sheridan's 
accentuation  of  this  word  agreeable  to  analogy,  I  did  not 
recollect  the  verb  to  explicate,  whence  it  is  derived,  and 
wiiich,  in  ray  opinion,  ought  to  determine  its  accentua- 
tif)n.— -See  Principles,  No.  512.  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  Dr  Kenriek,  Dr  Ash,  Entick,  and  Barclay, 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  aj  I  have  done. 
Explicator,  eks'ple-ka-tur,  s.  Expounder,  in- 
terpreter, explainer. 
Explicit,  eks-pllslt,  a.     Unfolded,  plain,  clear, 

not  merely  by  inference. 
Explicitly,  eks-plislt-le,  ad.     Plainly,  directly, 

not  merely  by  inference. 
To  Explode,  ^ks-pl6de',  v.  a.    To  drive  out  dis- 
gracefully with  some  noise  of  contempt;  to  drive  out 

with  noise  and  violence. 
Exploder,  ^ks-pWdar,  s.     A  hisser,  one  who 

drives  out  with  open  contempt. 
Exploit,  6ks-pl6u',  s.    A  design  accomplished,  an 

achievement,  a  successful  attempt. 
To  ExpLORATE,  eks-plo'rate,   v.  a.     To  search 

out. 
Exploration,   eks-pl6-ra'shun,  s.      Search,  ex- 
amination. 
Explorator,      ^ks-plo-ra'tur,    s.       One    who 

searches ;  an  examiner. 
Exploratory,  eks-pl6r'a-tur-e,  a.     Searching, 

e.xaraining. 

IX^  In  this  word,  as  in  Derjaratory,  we  may  perceive 
the  shortening  power  of  the  pre-antepenultimate  accent; 
which,  like  the  antepenultimate,  when  not  followed  by 
a  diphthong,  shortens  every  vowel  but  k,  51 1.  535. 
To  Explore,  eks-plore',  v.  a.  503,  n      To  try, 

to  search  into,  to  examine  by  triaL 
Explorement,  ^ks-plore'm^nt,  s.    Search,  trial. 
Explosion,  eks-plo'zh&n,  s.     The  act  of  driving 

out  any  thing  with  noise  and  violence. 

Explosive,  ^ks-pl6'slv,  a.    158.   428.     Driving 

out  with  noise  and  violence. 

To  Export,  ^ks-p6rt',  v.  a.  To  carry  out  of 
a  country. 

Export,  eks'port,  S.  492.  Commodity  carried 
out  in  traffick. 

Exportation,  eks-p6r-ta'sh5n,  s.  Tlie  act  or 
practice  of  carrying  out  commodities  into  other  coun- 
tries. 

To  Expose,  ^ks-poze',  v.  a.     To  lay  open,  to 

make  liable  to  ;  to  lay  open,  to  make  bare  ;  to  lav  open 
to  censure  or  ridicule  ;  to  put  in  danger  ;  to  cast  out 
to  chance. 

Exposition,  eks-p6-zish'&n,  s.  The  situation  in 
which  any  thing  is  placed  with  respect  to  the  sun  or 
air ;  explanation,  interpretation. 

Expositor,  ^ks-p6z'^-tur,  s.  Explainer,  ex- 
pounder, interpreter. 

To  Expostulate,  dks-p6s'tshfi-late,  r.  ».  463. 
To  canvass  with  another,  to  debate;  to  remonstrate  in 
a  friendly  manner. 

Expostulation,  eks-p5s-tshu-la'shun,  s.  De- 
bate, discussion  of  an  afl'air;  charge,  accusation. 

Expostulator,  ^ks-p5s'tsbu  la-ti'ir.  s.  521. 
One  that  debates  with  another  without  open  rupture. 

ExposTULATORY,  ^ks-pos'tshi-la-tuT-e,  a.  463. 
512.     Containing  expostulation. 

Exposure,  eks-p6'zhure,  s.  The  act  of  exposing ; 

the  state  of  being  exposed  ;  the  state  of  being  in  dan- 
ger ;  situatiou  as  to  sun  and  air. 
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To  Expound,  eks-pMnd',  v.  a.  To  explain,  to 
clear,  to  interpret. 

Expounder,  ^ks-p6un'dar,  s.  Explainer,  inter- 
preter. 

To  Express,  ^ks-pr^s',  v.  a.  To  represent  by 
any  of  the  imitative  arts,  as  poetry,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing ;  to  represent  in  words ;  to  utter,  to  declare  ;  to 
denote;  to  squeeze  out;  to  force  out  by  comprcssiou. 

Express,  ^ks-pr^s',  a.  Copied,  resembling,  ex- 
actly like;  plain,  apparent,  in  direct  tt>rms;  on  pur- 
pose, for  a  particular  end. 

Express,  6ks-pres',  s.  A  messenger  sent  on  pur. 
pose  ;  a  message  sent 

Expressible,  eks-pr^s'sd-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
uttered  or  declared ;  that  may  be  drawn  by  squeezing 
or  expression. 

Expression,  §ks-pr^sh'un,  s.  The  act  or  power 

of  representing  any  thing ;  the  form  or  cast  of  lan- 
guage in  which  any  thoughts  are  uttered ;  a  phrase,  a 
mode  of  speech ;  the  act  of  squeezing  or  forcing  out 
any  thing  by  a  press. 

Expressive,  ^ks-pr^s'slv,  a.     Having  the  power 

of  utterance  or  representation. 
Expressively,  eks-pr6s'slv-le,  ad.     in  a  clear 

and  representative  way. 

Expressiveness,  6ks-pr&'s!v-n&,  s.  The  power 

of  expression,  or  representation  by  words. 
Expressly,  ^ks-presle,  ad.    in  direct  terms,  not 

by  inclination. 

Expressure,  ^ks-pr&h'ure,  s.  452.  Expression, 
utterance ;  the  form,  the  lilseness  represented ;  the 
mark,  the  impression. 

To  Exprobrate,  ^ks-pr<ybrate,  v.  a.  503,  n. 
To  charge  upon  with  reproach,  to  impute  openly  with 
blame,  to  upbraid. 

Exprobration,  Iks-pro-bra'sh&n,  s.  Scornful 
charge,  reproachful  accusation. 

Exprobrative,  ^ks-pro'bra-tiv,  a.     Upbraiding. 

To  Expropriate,  Iks-pro'pre-ate,  v.  a.  To  re- 
linquish one's  property. 

To  ExPLGN,  ^ks-piine',  v.  a.  385.  386.  To  con. 
quer,  to  take  by  assault. 

Expugnation,  eks-pug-na'sh&ii,  s.  Conque-t, 
the  act  of  taking  by  assault 

To  EXPULSE,  eks-pulse',  v.  a.  To  drive  out,  t» 
force  away. 

ExptTLSION,  eks-pftl'shfin,  s.  The  act  of  expell- 
ing or  driving  out ;  the  state  of  being  driven  out 

Expulsive,  §ks-pM'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Having 
the  power  of  expulsion. 

ExpunctiON,  eks-pungk'shun,  s.      Absolution. 

To  Expunge,  §ks-punje',  v.  a.     To  blot  out,  to 

rub  oat ;  to  efface,  to  annihilate. 
Expurgation,  ^ks-pir-ga'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

purging  or  cleansing  ^  purification  from  bad  mixture, 

as  of  error  or  falsehood. 
EXPURGATORY,  ^ks-puf'gS-tar-^  a.      Employed 

in  purging  away  what  is  noxious. 
Exquisite,  ^ks'kwe-zit,  a.     Excellent,  consum. 

mate,  complete. 
Exquisitely,   ^ksTiwe-zlt-M,    ad.       Perfectly, 

completely. 
ExQUisiTENESS,    eks'kwe-zit-nes,    s.      Nicety, 

perfection. 
EfxscRIFP,  Ik'skript,  S.      A  copy,  writing  copied 

from  another. 
ExsiCCA.NT,  ^k-slk'kant,  a.      Drjing,  having  the 

power  to  dry  up. 
To  Exsiccate,  §k-sik'kate,  v.  a.     To  dry.    Sec 

Exiccate. 

Exsiccation,  ^k-slk-ka'shun,  s.     The   act  of 

drying. 
Exsiccative,     ek-slk'ka-tlv,    a.       Having    the 

power  of  drying. 
Exspuition,  ek-spu-isb'tin,    s.      A  discharge  by 

spitting. 
Exsuction,  &-suk'sban,  s.     Tlie  act  of  sucking 

out 
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ExsUDATlON,  ^-si-da'shin,  s.    A  sweating^,  an 

extillation. 
ExsuFFLATioN,    &-s&f-fla'shfin,    S.      A    blast 

working  underneath. 
To   ExsuFKOLATE,   ^k-s&ff6-late,   V.  a.      To 

whisper,  to  buzz  in  the  ear. 
To  ExsusciTATE,  fik-sfis's^-tate,  v.  a.  To  rouse 

up,  to  stir  up. 
E.XTANCY,   ^'stSn-s^,  S.      Parts  rising  up  above 

the  rest 
Extant,   ^k'stSnt,    a.        standing  out  to  view, 

standing  above  tlie  rest ;  now  in  being. 
Extatical,  ^k-stat'e-kal,    ) 
Extatick,  ^k-statlk,  509.  S  **' 
ExTEMPORAL,  ^ks-t^m'p6-ril,  a.     Uttered  with- 

out  premeditation,  quick,  reaily,  sudden- 
ExTEMPOiiALLY,  eks-tem'po-ral-^,  ad,     yuick, 

without  premeditation. 
ExTE.AiPORAVEOUS,     ^ks-t^m-p6-ra'n^-fis,     a. 

Without  premeditation,  sudden. 

Extemporary,    eks-t^m'p6-rir-^,  a.    uttered 

or  performed  without  premeditation,  sudden,  quick. 

Extempore,  ^ks-t^m'p6-r^,  ad.  Without  pre- 
meditation, suddenly;  readily. 

Extemporlvess,  4ks-tem'p6-rd-n^s,  s.  The 
faculty  of  speaking  or  acting  without  premeditation. 

To  Extemporize,  ^ks-t^m'p6-rize,  v.  n.  To 
npeak  extempore,  or  without  premeditation. 

To  Extend,  6ks-t^rid',  v.  a.  To  stretch  out ;  to 
spread  abroad ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  increase  in  force  or  du- 
ration ;  to  impart,  to  communicate  ;  to  seize  by  a 
coiu'se  of  law. 

Extender,  ^ks-t^n'd&r,  s.  98.  The  person  or 
instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extended. 

Extendible,  ^s-t^n'de-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
extension. 

Extendlessness,  ^ks-t5nd1es-n&,».  Unlimited 
extension. 

Extensibility,    ^ks-t^n-sd-bll'^-te,    s.      The 

quality  of  being  extensible. 

Extensible,  lks-t4n's^-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
stretched  into  length  or  breadth ;  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  a  larger  comprehension. 

Extensibleness,  6ks-t^n's^-bl-n&,  s.  Capacity 
of  being  extended. 

Extension,  dks-ten'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  extend- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  extended. 

Extensive,  ^ks-t^n'slv,  a  lo8.4'28.  Wide,  large. 

Extensively,  ^ks-t^n'slv-ld,  ad.  Widely, 
largely. 

ExTENSiVENESS,  ^ks-t^n'slv-ii^s,  s.  Largeness, 
diftusivenesst,  wideness  ;  possibility  to  be  extended. 

Extensor,  ^ks-t^n's6r,  s.  166.  Tlie  muscle  by 
which  any  limb  is  extended. 

Extent,  ^ks-t^nt',  s.  Space  or  degree  to  which 
any  thing  is  extended;  communication,  distribution; 
execution,  seizure. 

To  Extenuate,  Iks-t^n'u-ate,  v.  a.  To  lessen, 
to  make  small ;  to  palliate ;  to  make  lean. 

Extenuation,  eks-t^n-u-a'sh&ii,  s.  The  act  of 
representing  things  less  ill  than  they  are,  palliation  ; 
mitigation,  alleviation  of  punishment ;  a  general  de- 
cay in  the  muscular  flesh  of  the  whole  body. 

Exterior,  eks-t^re-fir,  a.  Outward,  external, 
not  intrinsick. 

Exteriorly,  ^ks-te'r^-fir-M,  ad.  Outwardly, 
externally. 

To  Exterminate,  ^ks-t^r'm^-nate,  v.  a. 
root  out,  to  tear  up,  to  drive  away ;  to  destroy. 

Extermination,  eks-ter-me-na'sh&n,  s. 
strurtion,  excision. 

Exterminator,  ^ks-t^r'me-na-t&r,  s.  521.  The 
pers(m  or  instrument  by  which  anything  is  destroyed. 

Exterjiinatory,  ^s-tei-'me-na-tar.^,  a.  Tend- 
ing to  extermination. 
To  ExTEiiMiNE,  eks-t^i-'mln,  v.  a.  140.   To  ex. 
tenniaate. 
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ExTERN,  ^ks-t^rn',  a.  External,  outward,  visible  j 
without  itself,  not  inherent ;  not  intrinsick. 

External,  ^ks-t^r'nal,  a.  Outward,  not  proceed, 
ing  from  itself,  opposite  to  internal ;  having  tlie  out. 
ward  appearance. 

Externally,  ^ks-t^r'nil-e,  ad.  Outwardly. 

To  EXTIL,  ^k-Stil',  11.  n.    To  drop  or  distil  from. 

Extillation,  ^Jc-stll-la'sli&n,  s.  The  act  of  fall- 
ing in  drops. 

To  Extimulate,  ek-sttm'u-late,  v.  a.  To  prick, 
to  incite  by  stimulation. 

Extimulation,  ek-stlm-6-la'sh&n,  s.  Pungency, 
power  of  exciting  motion  or  sensation. 

Extinct,  ek-stingkt',  a.  408.  Extinguished, 
quenched,  put  out ;  without  successioiij  abolished,  out 
of  force. 

Extinction,  ^k-stlngk'sh&n,  s.  4-08.  Tlie  act  of 

quenching    or    extinguishing ;    the    state  of   being 
quenched ;  destruction  ;  excision,  suppression. 

To  Extinguish,  ^k-stlrig'gwish,  v.  a.     To  put 

out,  to  quench ;  to  suppress,  to  destroy. 
ExTiNGUisHABLE,  ^k-stuig'gwlsh-S-bl,  a.  405. 

That  may  be  quenched  or  destroyed. 
Extinguisher,  ^k-sting'g\vish-Qr,  s.    A  hollow 

cone  put  upon  a  candle  to  guench  it. 
Extinguishment,  ^k-sting'gwish-ment,  s.  Ex. 

tinction,  suppression,  act  of  quenching ;  abolition,  nul. 

lification;  termination  of  a  family  or  succession. 
To  ExTIRP,  ^k-StSrp',  V.  a.  108.    To  eradicate,  to 

root  out. 
To  Extirpate,  ^-stSr^pate,  v.  a.  To  root  out, 

to  exscind. 
Extirpation,  ^k-st^r-pa'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

rooting  out,  excision. 
Extirpator,  ek-st^r'pa-t&r,  s.  166.  521.   One 

who  roots  out,  a  destroyer. 
To  Extol,  ^k-st61',  v.  a   406.     To  praise,  to 

magnify,  to  celebrate. 
Extoller,  eks-tul'liir,  S.    A  praiser,  a  magnifier. 
Extorsive,  ^ks-tor'siv,  «.  158.  428.     Having 

the  quality  of  drawing  by  violent  means. 
ExTORSIVELY,  eks-toiysiv-l^,  ad.   In  an  extorsive 

manner,  by  violence- 
To  Extort,  ^ks-t6rt',  v.  a.    To  draw  by  force,  to 

force  away,  to  wrest,  to  wring  from  one  ;  to  gain  by 

violence  or  oppression.  ^ 

To  Extort,  ^s-tort',  v.  n.  To  practise  oppres- 
sion and  violence. 
Extorter,  ^ks-t5r't6r,  s.  98.  One  who  practises 

oppression. 
Extortion,  ^ks-tor'sh5n,  s.   The  act  or  practice 

of  gaining  by  violence  and  rapacity ;  force  by  which 

iny  thing  is  unjustly  taken  away. 
Extortioner,    eks-tor'shJin-fir,   s.     One  who 

practises  extortion. 
To  Extract,  ^ks-trJkt/,  v.  a.     To  draw  out  of 

somethin? ;  to  draw  by  chymical  operation ;  to  take 

from  sometlung ;  to  select  and  abstract  from  a  larger 

treati.«e. 
Extract,  ^ks'trSkt,  S.  492.      Tlie  substance  ex- 
tracted, the  chief  parts  drawn  from  any  thing;   the 

chief  heads  drawn  from  a  book. 
Extraction,  eks-trik'sb&n,  s.  The  act  of  draw. 

ing  one  part  out  of  a  compound ;  derivation  from  an 

original ;  lineage,  descent- 
Extractor,     ^ks-trak'tur,    s.       Tlie  person   or 

instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  extracted. 
Extrajudicial,  eks-tri-ju-dish'il,  a.     Out  of 

the  regular  course  of  legal  procednre. 
Extrajitdicially,  ^ks-tra-.ju-dish'al-<^,  ad.    In 

a  manner  difierent  from  the  ordinary  course  of  legal 

procedure. 
Extramission,  ^ks-trJ-misb'&n,  s.     The  act  of 

emitting  out-.vanls.  ^ 

Extiamundane,  6ks-tra-mCin'dane,  a.  Beyond 

the  verge  of  tlie  material  world. 
Extraneous,  eks-tra'ii^-us,  a.     Belonging  to  a 

difl'erent  substance ;  foreign. 
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ExTRAORDiNAKiLY,    &s-tror'diLnar-e-l^,    ad. 
374     In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  method  and 
order;  uncommonly,  particularly,  eminently. 
ExTRAORDiNARiNESS,  ^ks-ttot'dt^-nir-^-nSs,  3, 

Uncomraonness,  eminence,  remarkableness. 
Extraordinary,    ^ks-trSr'de-nar-^,  a.      Dif- 
ferent from  common  order  and  method  j  eminent,  re- 
markable, more  than  common. 

p^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
which  sinks  the  a,  d,  and  i,  and  reduces  the  word  to  four 
Byllables,  as  if  written  extrawnary.  There  is  a  better 
pronunciation  which  preserves  the  rf,  as  if  written  ex- 
trordnary  ;  but  solemn  speaking  certainly  demands  the 
restoration  of  the  »,  and  requires  the  word  to  b6  heard 
with  five  syllables,  374. 

Extraparochial,  ^ks-tri-pir-6'k^-ai,  a.    Not 

comprehended  within  any  parish. 

ExTRAPROviNciAL,  ^ks-tri-pr6-vln'shM,  a.  Not 

within  the  same  province. 

ExTRAREGULAR,  ^ks-tri-r^g't-lAr,  a.  Not  com- 
prehended within  a  ru.e. 

Extravagance,  5ks-trav'a-g^nse,  \ 

Extravagancy,  ^ks.trav'il-gi\n-se,  \ 
Excursion  or  sally  beyond  prescribed  limits ;  irregula- 
rity, wildncss  ;  waste,  vain  and  superfluous  expense. 

Extravagant,  eks-trav'a-gint,  a.  Wandering 
out  of  his  bounds  ;  roving  beyond  just  limits  or  pre- 
scribed methods ;  irregular,  wild ;  wasteful,  prodigal, 
vainly  expensive. 

Extravagantly,  ^ks-triv'^gJnt-le,  ad.  In  an 
extravagant  manner,  wildly;  expensively.luxuriously, 
wastefuUy. 

Extravagantness,  ^ks-trav'i-gJnt:-ii&,  s. 
Excess,  excursion  beyond  limits. 

To  Extravagate,  eks-triv'a-gate,  v.  n.  To 
wander  out  of  limits. 

Extravasated,  ek.s-trJv'viusa-t^d,  a.  Forced 
out  of  the  proper  containing  vessels. 

Extravasation,  ^ks-tri-vLs^'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  forcing,  or  state  of  being  forced  out  of  the  proper 
containing  vessels. 

ExTRAVENATE,  fiks-triv'e-nate,  a.  Let  out  of 
the  veins. 

ExTR AVERSION,  ^ks-tra-v^i''shun,  s.  The  act  of 
throwing  out 

ExTRAUGHT,  ^ks-trdwt',  part.    Extracted. 

Extreme,  ^ks-tr^me',  a.  Greatest,  of  the  highest 
degree ;  utmost ;  last,  that  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing ;  pressing  to  the  utmost  degree. 

ExTRE.ME,  5ks-treme',  S.  Utmost  point,  highest 
degree  of  any  thing ;  points  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  each  other,  extremity. 

Extremely,  eks-tremele,  ad.  In  the  utmost 
degree  ;  very  much,  greatly. 

Extremity,  ^ks-trlm'e-tt^,  s.  The  utmost  point, 
the  highest  degree  ;  the  points  in  the  utmost  degree  of 
opposition  ;  remotest  parts,  parts  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance ;  the  utmost  violence,  rigour,  or  distress. 

To  Extricate,  ^ks'tre-kate,  v,  a.  To  dis- 
embarrass, to  set  free  any  one  in  a  state  of  perplexity. 

Extrication,  eks-tre-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
disentangling. 

Extrinsical,  §ks-trln's^.ki\l,  a.  External,  out- 
ward ;  not  intrinsick. 

EXTRINSICALLY,  ^ks-tAl's^kil-^,  ad.  From 
without. 

ExTRINSICK,  eks-trln'slk,  a.     Outward,  external. 

To  ExTRUCT,  ek-str&kt',  v.  a.  To  build,  to  raise, 
to  form  into  a  structure. 

ExTRUCTOR,  ek-struk'tur,  s.    A  builder,  a  fabri- 
cator. 
To  Extrude,  ^ks-tro6de',  v.  a.  To  thrust  off. 

Extrusion,  4ks-tr6o'zhuii,  s.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing or  driving  out. 

Extuberance,  eks-tfi'be-ranse,  s.  Knobs,  or 
parts  protuberant. 

Exuberance,   ^gz-ulje-ranse,  s.     Overgrowth, 
superfluous  abundance,  luxuriance. 
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Exuberant,  Igz-h'hi-tlxyX,  a.  479.  Overabun- 
dant,  superfluously  plenteous  j  abounding  in  the  ut-. 
most  degree. 

Exuberantly,  ^gz-u^jd-rrint-li,  ad.  Abundant- 
ly; to  a  superfluous  degree. 

To  Exuberate,  ^gz-u'b^rate,  v.  n.  To  abound 
in  the  highest  degree. 

EXUCCOUS,  ^k-s&k'kus,  a.   .  Without  juice,  dry. 
DQ-  This  word  and  the  three  following,  with  exupera- 

ble,  exuperatwe,  and  exuscitate,  by  servilely  following  an 

erroneous  Latin  orthography,  are  liable  to  an  iir.propor 

pronunciation. — See  Exiccate. 

Exudation,  ^k-si-da'shun,  s.  The  act  of  emitting 
in  sweat ;  tlie  matter  issuing  out  by  sweat  from  any 
body. 

To  Exudate,  ^k-si'date,  > 

To  Exude,  Sk-sfide',         5  "*  "• 

To  sweat  out,  to  issue  by  sweat 
Exulcerate,   ^gz-ul's^-rate,    v.  a.      To  make 

sore  with  an  ulcer ;  to  corrode,  to  enrage. 
Exulceration,  ^ks-M-s^-ra'shfin,  s.  The  begin; 

ning  erosion,  which  forms  an  ulcer ;  exacerbation,  cor. 

rosion. 
ExuLCERATORY,    ^gz-Wse-ra-t&i-^,    a.     512. 

Having  a  tendency  to  cause  ulcers. 
To    Exult,   %z-61t',     v.   n.     To  rejoice  above 

measiu-e,  to  triumph. 
Exultance,  ^gZ-fil'tSnse,     s.       Transport,  joy, 

triumph. 
Exultation,  ^ks-M-ta'shin,  s.    Joy,  triumph, 

rapturous  delight.  ■ 
To  Exundate,  ^gz-&n'date,  v.  n.    To  overflow. 
ExuNDATlON,    Iks-fin-da'shun,     s.      Overflow, 

abundance. 
EXUPERABLE.  §k-sfi'p^r-i-bl,    a.      Conquerable, 

superable,  vincible. 
ExuPERANCE,  ^k-sfi'p^-rJnse,  S.     Over-balance, 

greater  proportion. 
EXUPERANT,  ^k-si'p^-r^nt,  a.      Over-balancing, 

having  greater  proportion. 
To  ExusciTATE,  ^k-sfis's^-tate,  v.  a.  To  stir  up, 

to  rouse. 
EXUSTION,  ^gz-&s'tsh&n,  s.      The  act  of  burning 

up,  consumption  by  fire. 
Exuviae,   ^gz.u've-^,     S.      Cast  skin,   cast  shells, 

whatever  is  used  by  animals. 
Eyas,  I'ds,  s.     A  young  hawk  just  taken  from  the 

nest 
EyaSMUSKET,  I'is-m&s-ket,  S.   A  young  unfledged 

male  musket  hawk  ;  a  raw  young  fellow. 
Eye,  i,s.  8.  (The  obsolete  plural  ^yne;  now  ZJyes.) 

The  organ  of  vision  ;  aspect,  regard  ;  notice,  attention, 

observation ;  sight,  view ;  any  thing  formed  like  an 

eye  ;  any  small  perforation  ;  a  small  catch  into  which 

a  hook  goes  ;  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  small  shade  of  colour. 
To  Eye,  i,  v.  a.   To  watch,  to  keep  in  view. 
To  Eye,  1,  v.  n.     To  appear,  to  show,  to  bear  an 

appearance. 
Eyeball,  I'bavvl,  s.      Tlie  apple  of  the  eye. 
Eyebright,  i'brlte,  S.     An  herb. 
Eyebrow,  i'broi,  s.    The  hairy  arch  over  the  eye. 
Eyedrop,  I'drSp,  s.    A  tear. 

Eyeglance,  i'glinse,    S.    Quick  notice  of  the  eye. 
Eyeglass,  i'gl^S,  s.   Spectacles,  glass  to  assist  the 

sight.  ^ 

Eyeless,  iles,     a.      Without  eyes,   sightless,   de- 
prived of  sielit. 
Eyelet,  llet,  s,    A  hole  through  which  light  may 

enter  ;  any  small  perforation. 
Eyelid,    I'lld,    s.     The  membrane  that  shuts  over 

the  eye. 
Eyeservant,  I'sSr-vJnt,  S.    A  servant  tliat  works 

only  while  watched. 
Eyeservice,  i's&-vis,  S.     Senice  performed  only 

under  inspection. 

Eyeshot,  I'shot,  s.  sight,  glance,  view. 
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Eyesight,  I'slte,  s.  sight  of  the  eye. 

Eyesore,  i's6re,  s.     Something  offensive   to   the 

sight. 
EyESPOTTED,  I'sp5t-M,  a.    Marked  with  spots  like 

eyes. 
EyESTHING,  i'strlng,  S.     The  string  of  the  eye. 
Eyetooth,   i't55/A,  s.     The  tooth  on   the  upper 

jaw  next  on  each  side  to  the  grinders,  the  fang. 
Ey'EVVINK,  Fvvingk,  s.    A  wink,  as  a  hint  or  token. 
Eyewitness,   i'wit-nis,  s.  An   ocular  evidence, 

one  who  gives  testimony  of  facts  seen  with  his  own 

eyes. 
Eyre,  are,  s.  269.     The  court  of  justices  itinerants. 
Ey'RY,  aW,  s,  269.   The  place  where  birds  of  prey 

build  their  nests  and  hatch. 


Fabaceous,    fa-ba'shd-&S,  a.    357.    Having  the 

nature  of  a  bean. 
Fable,  fa'bl,  S.   405.     a  feigned  story  intended  to 

enforce  some  moral  precept ;  a  fiction  in  general ;  the 

series  or  contexture  of  events  which  constitute  a  poem; 

a  lie. 
To  Fable,  fa'bl,  v.  n.     To  feign,  to  MTite  not 

truth  but  fiction  ;  to  tell  falsehoods. 
To  Fable,  fa'bl,  v.  a.     To  feign,  to  tell  a  falsity. 
Fabled,  fa'bld,  a.   359.   Celebrated  in  fables. 
Fabler,  fa'bl-&r,  s.   A  dealer  in  fiction. 
To  Fabricate,  fab're-kate,  v.  a.    To  build,  to 

construct ;  to  forge,  to  devise  falsely. 

Fabrication,  fab-rd-ki'shun,  s.  The  act  of  build- 
ing. 
Fa  BRICK,  fAb^rlk,  or  fa'brlk,  s.  A  building,  an 
edifice  ;  any  system  or  compages  of  matter. 
Kj-  The  a  in  "tliis  word  seems  floating  between  long 
and  short  quantity,  as  it  was  in  the  Latin  F'abrica.  1 
have,  like  Mr  Sheridan,  made  it  short;  for  though  La- 
tin words  of  two  syllables,  when  adopted  into  English, 
always  have  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel  gene- 
rail  y  long,  as  basis,  focus,  quota,  &c.  ;  yet  when  words 
of  three  syllables  in  Latin,  with  but  one  consonant  in 
the  middle,  are  anglicised  by  reducing  them  to  two  sylla. 
bles  ;  as  the  penultimate  in  such  Latin  words  is  gener. 
ally  short,  and  the  accent  of  consequence  antepenulti- 
mate, so  the  first  vowel  in  the  English  word  is  generally 
short,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent  in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  word  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Thus  the  Latin  Mimicus,  reduced  to  the 
English  Mimic,  has  the  first  vowel  short,  though  long 
in  Latin,  because  we  make  it  short  in  our  pronunciation 
of  Latin :  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the  words  ^orjrf, 
virid,  and  livid,  from  the  Latin  Jloridus,  ritidus,  and 
lividwf.  Thus,  though  Fabrica  might  have  the  first 
vowel  long  in  Latin,  yet  as  we  always  pronounce  it  short 
in  the  English  pronuiiciation  of  that  language,  so,  when 
it  is  reduced  to  the  English  Fabric,  it  seems  agreeable  to 
this  usage  to  make  the  first  syllable  short 

Authority  seems  likewise  to  favour  this  pronunciation ; 
for  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  position  of 
the  accent,  Bailey,  are  for  the  a  short ;  and  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  and,  tf  we  can  guess  by  accent,  Dr  Ash 
andEntick,  for  tlie  lung  a.— See  Principles,  No.  514. 
To  Fabrick,  fib'rlk,  r.  a.   To  build,  to  form,   to 

construct 
Fabulist,  faiyu-llst,  s.  A  writer  of  fables. 
Fabulosity,  fib-i-16s'^-td,  s.    Lyingness,  ful. 

ness  of  stories. 
Fabulous,  fib'u-Ius,  a.  Feigned,  full  of  fables. 
Fabulously,  fib'u-l&s-le,  ad.  In  fiction. 
r  ACE,  fase,  s.     The  visage  ;   the  countenance  ;  the 
surface  of  any  thing  •  the  front  or  forepart  of  any 
tlnng ;  state  of  affairs  ;  appearance  ;  confidence,  bold- 
ness ;  distortion  of  Uie  face  ;  Face  to  Face,  when  both 
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parties  are  present ;  without  the  interposition  of  other 

bodies. 
To  Face,  fase,  v.  n.   To  carry  a  false  appearance  ; 

to  turn  the  face,  to  come  in  front 
To  Face,  fase,  v.  a.     To  meet  in  front,  to  oppose 

with  confidence  ;  to  oppose  with  impudence ;  to  stand 

opposite  to ;  to  cover  with  ^n  additional  superficies. 
Faceless,  fase'les,  a.   Without  a  face. 
Facepainter,   fase'pane-tar,   s.     A  drawer  of 

portraits. 
Facepainting,   fase'pane-ting,    s.     Tlic  art   ol 

drawing  portraits. 

Facetious,  f^se'sh&s,  a.  292.     Gay,  cheerful, 

lively. 

Facetiously,  fi-se'shiis-lc^,  ad.     Gayly,  cheer. 

fully. 
Facetiousness,  fi-se'shus-n^s,  s.   Cheerful  wit, 

mirth. 
Facile,  fSs'sil,  a.    14-0.      Easy,  performable  with 

little  labour ;  pliant,  flexible,  easily  persuaded. 
To  Facilitate,  fj-sll'e-tate,  v.  a.     To   maka 

easy,  to  free  from  difficulty. 
Facility,  fi-Sil'e-te,  S.    Easiness  to  be  performed, 
freedom  from  difliculty ;  readiness  in  performing ;  dex- 
terity ;  vicious  ductility,  easiness  to  be  persuaded; 
easiness  of  access,  affability. 
Facinerious,  fas-e-iie're-us,  a.  Wicked. 
Facing,  fa'slng,  s.    An  ornamental  covering. 
Facinorous,  fa-sln'6-rfis,  a.     Wicked,  atrocious, 

detestably  bad. — See  Sotinrous. 
FaCINOROUSNESS,  f^-Sin'6-ris-n^S,  S.      Wicked- 
ness in  a  high  degree. 
Fact,  fAkt,  s.    A  thing  done  ;  reality,  not  supposi. 

tion ;  action,  deed. 
Faction,  fik'shfin,  s.    A  party  in  a  state  ;  tumultj 

discord,  dissension. 
Factionary,  fak'sh&n-Sr-e,  s.    A  party  man. 
Factious,  fSk'shus,  a.  292.     Given  to  faction, 

loud  and  violent  in  a  party. 
Factiously,  fak'shus-le,  ad.    In  a  manner  crim- 
inally dissentious. 
Factiousness,  fak'slius-nes,  s.     Inclination  to 

publick  dissension. 
Factitious,  fJk-tish'us,  a.     Made  by  art,  in  op- 
position to  what  is  made  by  nature. 
Factor,  fak'tSr,  s.  166.    An  agent  for  another,  a 

substitute. 
Factory,  fak'tur-e,  s.  557.     A  house  or  district 
inhabited  by  traders  in  a  distant  country  ;  the  traders 
embodied  in  one  place. 
Factotum,  fAk-to'tiim,  s.      A  servant  employed 

alike  in  all  kinds  of  business. 
Facture,  fik'tshure,  s.  463.   The  act  or  manner 

cf  making  any  thing. 
Faculty",  fSk'uI-t^,  s.  The  power  of  doing  any 
thing,  ability ;  powers  of  the  mind,  imagination,  rea- 
son, memory ;  a  knack,  dexterity  ;  power,  authority  ; 
privilege,  right  to  do  any  thing ;  faculty,  in  a  univer- 
sity, denotes  the  masters  and  professors  of  the  several 
sciences. 
Facund,  fSk'und,  a.  544.  Eloquent. 

B3-  Dr  Johnson  has  placed  the  accent  on  the  last  syl. 
lable  both  of  this  word  and  Jocund  ;  in  which  he  is  con- 
sistent, but  contrary  both  to  custom  and  to  English  ana- 
logy. Jlr  Sheridan  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
of  Jocund,  and  on  the  last  of  this  word.  The  reasons 
are  tlie  same  for  accenting  both  ;  they  both  come  from 
the  J-,a*in  facundus  And  Jocundus  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
more  invariable  rule  in  our  language  than  that  of  remov- 
ing the  accent  hieher  when  we  adopt  a  word  from  the 
Latin,  and  abridge  it  of  its  latter  syllables. — See  Arademt/. 

To  Faddle,  fad'dl,  v.  n.  405.  To  trifle,  to  toy, 
to  play . 

To  Fade,  fade,  v.  n.  75.  To  tend  from  greater  to 
less  vigour ;  to  tend  from  a  brighter  to  a  weaker  co- 
lour ;  to  wither  as  a  vegetable  ;  to  die  away  gradually  ; 
to  be  naturally  not  durable,  to  be  transient 

To  Fade,  fade,  v.  a.  To  wear  away  ;  to  reduce  to 
languor. 
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To  Fadge,  fddje,  v.  n.   To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  agree, 

not  to  quarrel ;  to  succeed,  to  hit. 
FiECES,  fa'sez,  s.  88.    Excrements,  lees,  sediments 

and  settUnffs. 
To  Fag,  fag,  v.  a.    To  grow  weary,  to  faint  with 

weariness. 
Fagend,  fig-^nd',  s.     The  end  of  a  web  of  cloth  j 

the  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  any  thing. 
Fagot,  flg'ut,  *.  88.   166.     A  bundle  of  sticks 

bound  together  for  the  fire ;  a  soldier  numbered  in  the 

muster  roll,  but  not  really  existing. 
To  Fagot,  fig'at,   v.  a.      To  tie  np,  to  bundle. 
To  Fail,  fale,  v.  n.  202.   To  be  deficient,  to  cease 

from  former  plenty,  to  fall  short;  to  be  extinct,  to 

cease  to  be  produced  ;  to  perish,  to  be  lost ;  to  decay ; 

to  decline,  to  languish ;  to  miss,  not  to  produce  its 

effect ;  to  miss,  not  to  succeed  in  a  design ;  to  be  defi- 
cient in  dutv. 
To  Fail,  fale,  v.  a.    To  desert,  not  to  continue  to 

assist  or  supply ;  not  to  assist,  to  neglect ;  to  omit,  not 

to  perform ;  to  be  w^anting  to. 
Fail,  fale,  s.      Miscarriage  j   omission  ;  deficience, 

want. 
Failing,  filing,  s.   Deficiency,  imperfection,  lapse. 
Failure,  fale'y are,  S.   113.    Deficience,  cessation ; 

omission,  non-performance,  slip;    a  lapse,   a   slight 

fault 
Fain,  fane,  a.  202.    Glad,  merry,  cheerful ;  fond  ; 

forced,  obliged,  compelled. 
Fain,  fane,   ad.      Gladly,  very  desirously. 
To  Faint,  fant,  v.  n.  202.     To  lose  the  animal 

functions,  to  sink  motionless ;  to  grow  feeble ;  to  sink 

into  dejection. 
To  Faint,  fant,   v.  a.      To  deject,  to  depress,  to 

enfeeble. 
Faint,  fant,  a.      Languid  ;   not  bright  ;   not  loud  ; 

feeble  of  body ,-  cowardly ;  depressed  ;  not  vigorous, 

not  active. 
Fainthearted,    fant-hart'ed,    a.       Cowardly, 

timorous. 

Faintheartedly,  fant-bart'ed-1^,  ad,  Timor- 
ously. 

Faintheartedness,  fant-h^rt'^d-n^s,  s.  Cow- 
ardice, timorousness. 

Fainting,  fantlng,  s.  Deliquium,  temporary  loss 
of  animal  motion. 

FaintishnesS,  fantlsb-nfe,  s.  Weakness  in  a 
slight  degree  ;  incipient  debility. 

FaintlinG,  fant'lmg,  a.   Timorous,  feeble-minded. 

Faintly,  fant'l^,  ad.  Feebly,  languidly  ; 
timorously,  with  dejection,  without  spirit. 

Faintness,  fant'nfe,  s.  Languor,  feebleness, 
want  of  strength  ;  inactivity,  want  of  vigour,  timo- 
rousness, dejection. 

FaINTY,  fant'e,  a.      Weak,  feeble,  languid. 
Jt^  This  word  is  much  in  use  in  the  West  of  England, 

and  13  merely  provincial.  ' 

Fair,  fare,  a.  202.  Beautiful,  handsome;  not 
black,  not  bro^vn,  white  in  the  complexion  ;  clear,  not 
cloudy,  not  foul,  not  tempestuous ;  favourable,  pros- 
perous; likely  to  succeed;  equal,  just;  not  effected 
by  any  insidious  or  unlawful  inothois  ;  not  practising 
any  fraudulent  or  insidious  arts ;  <ipen,  direct ;  gentle, 
not  compulsory ;  mild,  not  severe ;  equitable,  not  in- 
j  urious. 

Fair,  fare,  ad.  Gently,  decently  ;  civilly  ;  suc- 
cessfully ;  on  good  terms. 

Fair,  fare,  s.  A  beauty,  elliptically  a  fair  woman ; 
honesty,  just  dealing. 

Fair,  fare,  s.  An  annual  or  stated  meeting  of 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Fairing,  fare'lng,  .9.      A  present  given  at  a  fair. 

Fairly,  fareic,  ad.  Beautifully  ;  commodiously, 
conveniently;  honestly,  justly  ;  ingenuously,  plainly, 
openly;  candidly,  without  sinistrous  interpretations; 
without  blots  ;  completely,  without  any  deficiency. 

Fairness,  fai'e'nes,  s.    Beauty,  elegance  of  form  ; 
honesty,  candour,  ingenuity. 
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Fairspoken,  fare'sp6-kn,  a 
guage  and  address. 

Fairy,  fa're,  S.  A  kind  of  fabled  being  supposed  to 
appear  in  a  diminutive  human  form;  an  elf,  a  fay; 
enchantress. 

Fairy,  fa're, 
faries. 

Fairy  STONEj  faW-stone,  s.  A  stone  found  in 
gravel  pits. 

Faith,  fa//j,  s.  Belief  of  the  revealed  truths  of  re. 
ligion ;  the  system  of  revealed  truths  held  by  the  Christ 
tian  Church;  trust  in  God;  tenet  held;  trust  in  the 
honesty  or  veracity  of  another ;  fidelity,  unsh^en  ad- 
herence ;  honour;  social  confidence ;  sincerity ;  hones- 
ty, veracity ;  promise  given. 

Faithbreach,  fa/A'bretsh,  s.  Breach  of  fidelity, 
perfidy. 

Faithful,  fa^A'ful,  a.  Firm  in  adherence  to  tlio 
truth  of  religion ;  of  true  fidelity,  loyal,  true  to  alle- 
giance ;  honest,  upright,  without  iraud ;  observant  of 
compact  or  promise. 

Fatthfully,  fa</i'f&l-^,  ad.  With  firm  belief  in 
religion ;  with  full  confidence  in  God  ;  with  strict  ad- 
herence to  ,duty ;  sincerely,  honestly,  confidently, 
steadily. 

Faithfulness,  fa/A'ful-n&,  s.  Honesty,  veraci. 
ty ;  adherence  to  duty,  loyalty. 

Faithless,  fa/Ales,  a.  Without  belief  in  the  re- 
vealed truths  of  religion,  unconverted ;  perfidious,  dis- 
loyal, not  true  to  duty. 

Faithlessness,  fa/M^s-n&,  s.  Treachery,  per- 
fidy ;  unbelief  as  to  revealed  religion. 

FaLCADE,  fal-kade',  s.  8t.  A  horse  is  said  to 
make  falcades,  when  he  throws  himself  upon  his 
haunches  two  or  three  times,  as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

Falcated,  fil'ka-t^d,  a.  8i.  Hooked,  bent  like 
a  scythe. 

Falcation,  fal-ka'shfin,  s.  St, 

Falchion,   fal'sh&n,   s.  84. 
sword,  a  ciraeter. 

Falcon,  faw'kn,  s.  84?.  170.  A  hawk  trained  for 
sport ;  a  sort  of  cannon. 

Falconer,  fa\v'kn-ur,  s. 
and  trains  hawks. 

Falconet,  fallco-n^t,  s. 

Faldstool,  fald'stool,  s. 
at  the  south  side  of  the  altar ;  at  which  the  kings  of 
England  kneel  at  their  coronation. 

To  Fall,  fall,  v.  n.  Pret  I  fell  Compoimd  pret 
I  have  fallen  OT  fain.  To  drop  from  a  higher  place; 
to  drop  from  an  erect  to  a  prone  posture ;  to  drop 
ripe  from  the  tree ;  to  pass  at  the  outlet,  as  a  river ; 
to  apostatize,  to  depart  from  faith  or  goodness ;  to  dio 
by  violence ;  to  be  degraded  from  a  high  station  ;  to 
enter  into  any  state  worse  than  the  former ;  to  decrease 
in  value,  to  bear  less  price  ;  to  happen,  to  befall ;  to 
come  by  chance,  to  light  on ;  to  come  by  any  mis- 
chance to  any  new  possessor ;  to  become  the  property 
of  any  one  by  lot,  chance,  inheritance ;  to  be  bom, 
to  be  yeaned  4  to  fall  away,  to  grow  lean,  to  revolt,  to 
change  allegiance;  to  fall  back,  to  fail  of  a  promise  or 
purpose;  to  recede,  to  gire  way ;  to  fall  do«i),  to  pros, 
trate  himself  in  adoration ;  to  sink,  not  to  stand ;  to 
bend  as  a  suppliant ;  to  fall  from,  to  revolt,  to  depart 
from  adherence  ;  to  fall  in,  to  concur,  to  coincide  ;  to 
comply,  to  yield  to ;  to  fall  oS,  to  separate,  to  apos- 
tatize ;  to  fall  on,  to  begin  eagerly  to  do  any  thinsr,  to 
make  au  assault ;  to  fallover,  to  revolt,  to  desert  from 
one  side  to  the  other  ;  to  fall  out,  to  quarrel,  to  jar,  to 
happen,  to  befal ;  to  fall  to,  to  begin  eagerly  to  eat ; 
to  apply  himself  to  ;  to  fall  under,  to  be  subject  to  ; 
to  be  ranged  with ;  to  fall  upon,  to  attack,  to  attempt, 
to  rush  against. 

To  Fall,  fall,  v.  a.  To  drop,  to  let  fall  ;  to  sink, 
to  depress ;  to  diminish  in  value,  to  let  sink  in  price  ; 
to  cut  down,  to  fell ;  to  yean,  to  bring  forth. 

Fall,  fall,  s.  The  act  of  dropping  from  on  high  ; 
the  act  of  tumbling  from  an  erect  posture ;  death, 
overthrow;  ruin,  dissolution  ;  downfal,  loss  of  great- 
ness, declension  from  eminence,  degradation ;  dimi. 
nution,  decrease  of  price ;  declination  or  diminution 
of  sound;  close  to  musick  ;  declivity,  steep  descent 
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A  sort  of  ordnance. 
A  kind  of  stool  placed 
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rataract,  cascade ;  the  outlet  of  a  current  into  any 
water  ;  autumn,  the  fall  of  the  leaf ;  any  thing  that 
falls  in  great  quantities  j  the  act  of  felling  or  cutting 
down. 
Fallacious,    fal-la'sh&s,    a.    314.     Producing 

mistakes  ;  sophistical,  deceitful,  mocking  expectation. 

Fallaciously,  fal-la'shfis-M,  ad.    Sophisticaliy, 

witli  purpose  to  decei  ve. 

Fallaciousness,  fAl-U'sh&s-n&,  s.    Tendency 

to  deceive. 
Fallacy,   ftl15-si,  s.     Sophism,  logical  artifice, 

deceitful  argument 
Fallibility,  fiU^-bll'e-t^,  s,     liableness  to  be 

deceived. 
Fallible,  fS11^-bl,  a.  405.  Liable  to  error. 
Fallingsickness,    fal-llng-slk'ii^s,     s.       The 

epilepsy,  a  disease  in  which  the  patient  is,  without 

any  warning,  deprived  at  once  uf  nis  senses,  and  falls 

down. 
Fallow,  fAllA,  a.     Pale  red,  or  pale  yellow  ;  un- 

sowed,  left  to  rest  after  the  years  of  tillage  ;  ploughed, 

but  not  sowed;  luiploughed,  uncultivated;  unoccupied, 

neglected. 
Fallow,  itAlb,  s.  327.    Ground  ploughed  in  order 

to  be  ploughed  again ;  ground  lying  at  rest. 
To  Fallow,  fal'16,  v.  n.     To  plow  in  order  to  a 

second  ploughing. 
Fallowness,  fill6-n&,  s.     Barrenness,  the  state 

of  being  fallow. 
False,  false,  a.     Not  morally  true,  expressing  that 

wliich  is  not  thought ;  not  physically  true,  conceiving 

that  which  does  not  exist;    treacherous,   perfidious, 

traitorous  ;  counterfeit,  hypocritical,  not  real 
Falsehearted,  false-hart'M,  a.     Treacherous, 

perfidious,  deceitful,  hollow. 
Falsehood,  false^iud,  s.  Want  of  truth,  want  of 

veracity ;  want  of  honesty,  treachery ;  a  lie,  a  false 

assertion. 

1X5".  This  word,  by  the  parsimony  of  Printers,  is  often 
spelt  without  the  e.  They  may  allege,  that  spelling  the 
word  with  e  makes  it  liable  to  be  pronounced  in  three  syl- 
lables by  those  who  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the 
word ;  and  it  may  be  answered,  that  spelling  it  without 
the  e  makes  it  liable  to  a  mispronunciation,  by  joining 
the  s  and  h  together ;  if,  therefore,  the  composition 
roust  be  understood  before  the  word  can  be  pronounced 
with  security,  let  it,  at  least,  be  presented  to  the  eye, 
and  the  chance  of  a  mistake  will  be  less. — See  Household 
and  Hogshead. 
Falsely,    false'l^,  ad.   Contrarily   to   truth,  not 

truly ;    erroneously,  by  mistake  ;   perfidiously,  trea- 
cherously. 
Falseness,  false'nJs,  s.     Contrariety  to  truth  ; 

want  of  veracity,  violating  of  promise  ;  duplicity,  de- 
ceit ;  treachery,  perfidy,  traitorousness. 
Falsifiable,  fal's^-fi-i-bl,  a.  183.     Liable  to  be 

counterfeited. 
Falsification,  fdl-s^-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

counterfeiting  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it  appear  what 

it  is  not 
Falsifier,  fal'se-fi-&r,  s.    One  that  counterfeits, 

one  that  makes  any  thing  to  seem  what  it  is  not ;  a 

liar. 
To  Falsify,  fal'se-fl,  v.  a.     To  counterfeit,  to 

forge. 
To  Falsify,  fal's^-fl,  v.  n.  183.  To  tell  lies. 
Falsity,    fal'sitt^,   s.      Falsehood,  contrariety  to 

truth  ;  a  lie,  an  error. 
To  Falter,  fal't&r,  r.   n.     To  hesitate  in  the 

utterance  of  words  ;  to  falL 
Falteringly,  fal'tur-ing-U,  ad.     With  hesita- 

tion,  with  difficulty. 
Fame,  fame,  s.  Celebrity,  renown  ;  report,  rumour. 
Famed,    famd,  a.  359.      Renowned,    celebrated, 

much  talked  of. 
Fajieless,  famel^s,   a.   Without  fame. 
FamiuaR,  fi-mil'ySr,     a.    113.      Domestick,  re- 
lating to  a  family  ;  affable,  easy  in  conversation ;  well 

known ;  well  acquainted  with,  accustomed ;   uncon. 

strained. 
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Familiar,  fi-mll'y^,  s.  An  intimate,  one  loug 
acquainted. 

Familiarity,  fi-mil-yd-Si/^-t^,  s.  Easiness  «>t 
conversation,  omission  of  ceremony ;  acquaintance, 
habitude ;  easy  intercourse- 
To  Fajiiliarize,  fa-mll'ySr-!ze,  v.  a.  To  make 
easy  by  habitude ;  to  bring  down  from  a  state  of  distant 
superiority. 
FAiHLIARLY,  f J-mil'ydr-l(^,  arf. Unceremoniously, 

with  freedom  ;  easily,  without  formality. 
Famille,  fa-iheel',  ad.      In  a  family  way. 

jK5"  This  word  is  perfect  French,  and  is  never  used 
without  en  before  it. 

"  Deluded  mortals  whom  the  preat 
Choose  for  companions  tete-a-tete  ; 
Who  at  their  dinners  enfatniile. 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  jou  wiU." — Stvifi. 

FaMLY,  ikm'^A^,  s.  Those  who  live  in  the  same 
house,  household ;  those  that  descend  from  one  com- 
mon progenitor,  a  race,  a  generation ;  a  class,  a  tribe, 
a  species. 

Famine,  fimln,  s.  140.    Scarcity  of  food,  dearth. 

To  Fajush,  fSmlsh,  v.  a.  To  kill  with  hunger, 
to  starve;  to  kill  by  deprivation  of  any  thing  necessary. 

To  FaJIISH,  fimlsh,  v.  n.    To  die  of  hunger. 

Famishment,  famlsh-m^nt,  s.    Want  of  food. 
FaMOSITY,  fil-in5s'(i-t^,  S.    Renown. 
Famous,  fa'mfis,  a.  314.     Renowned,  celebrated. 
Famously,  fa'm&s-l^,   ad.    With  celebrity,  with 

great  fame. 
Fan,  f^n,  s.   An  instrument  used  by  ladies  to  move 

the  air  and  cool  tliemselves  ;  any  thing  spread  out  like 

a  woman's  fan  ;  the  instrument  by  which  the  chafl'is 

blown  away  ;  any  thing  by  which  the  air  is  moved;  an 

instrument  to  raise  the  fire. 
To  Fan,  f  Jn,  v.  a.   To  cool  or  recreate  with  a  fan; 

to  ventilate,  to  affect  by  air  put  in  motion ;  to  sepa- 
rate, as  by  winnowing. 
Fanaticism,  f4-nit'^-sizm,  S.     Enthusiasm,  re- 
ligious phrensy. 
Fanatick,    fa-nitlk,     a.     509.      Enthusiastick, 

superstitious. 
Fanatick,  fi-nitlk,  s.  An  enthusiast,  a  man  mad 

with  wild  notions. 
Fanciful,    f^n'se-ful,    a.      Imaginative,     rather 

piTiided  by  imagination  than  reason  ;  directed  by  the 

imagination,  not  the  reason. 
Fancifully,  fSn'se-ful-^,  ad.    According  to  the 

wildness  of  imagination. 
FaNCIFULNESS,   fan's^-ful-n^S,   S.      Addiction  to 

the  pleasures  of  imagination. 
Fancy,  fSn's^,  s.    Imagination,  the  power  by  which 

the  mind  forms  to  itself  images  and  representatiims  ; 

an  opinion  bred  rather  by  the  imagination  than  the 

reason  ;  inclination,  liking ;  caprice,  humour,  whim  ; 

frolick,  idle  scheme,  vagary. 
To  Fancy",  fan's^,  r.   n.     To  imagine,  to  believe 

without  being  able  to  prove. 
To  Fancy,  fan's^,  v.  a.    To  pourtray  in  the  mind, 

to  imagine ;  to  like,  to  be  pleased  with. 
Fancymonger,  fan's^-mfing-gur,  s.     One  who 

deals  in  tricks  of  imagination. 
Fancysick,  fall'sd-slk,   a.     One  whose  distemper 

is  in  his  own  mind. 
Fane,  fane,  s.     A  temple  consecrated  to  religion. 
Fanfaron,  f5n-fi-r6n',  s.  French.     A  bully,  a 

Hector ;  a  blusterer,  a  boaster  of  more  tlian  he  can 

perform. — See  Encore. 

Fanfaronade,  fan-fiir-6-nade',  s.    A  bluster,  a 

tumour  of  fictitious  dignity. 
To  Fang,  fang,  ?;.  a.   To  seize,  to  gripe,  to  clutch. 
Fang,  fang,   s.     The  long  tusks  of  a  boar  or  other 

animal ;  the   nails,   the  talons  ;  any  thing  like  a  long 

tooth. 
Fanged,  fAngd,  a.  359.   Furnished  with  fangs  or 

long  teeth,  furnished  with  any  instrument  in  imitation 

of  fangs. 
Fangle,  fing'gl,  S.   405.      silly  attempt,  trifling 

scheme. 
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Fangled,  fSng'gld,  a.  359.  It  is  scarcely  used 
but  in  new-fangled,  vainly  fond  of  novelty. 

Fangless,  fSng'les,  a.   Toothless  ;  without  teeth. 

Fannel,  fan'ne!,  s.  A  sort  of  ornament  like  a 
scarf,  worn  about  the  left  arm  of  a  mass  priest 

Fanner,  fin'nur,  s.    One  that  plays  a  fan, 

Fantasied,  fin'ti-sld,  a.  283.  Filled  with  fancies, 

Fantasm,  lan'tazm,  s — See  Phantasm. 

Fantastical,  fin-tJs'te-kal,     ) 

Fantastick,  fin-tSs'tik,  509.  \  °" 
Irrational,  bred  only  in  the  imagination ;  subsisting 
only  in  the  fancy,  imaginary ;  capricious,  humorom, 
unsteady ;  whimsical,  fanciful. 

Fantastically,  fan-tas'te-kal-e,  ad.     By  the 

power  of   imagination  ;   capriciously,   liumorously ; 
wliiinsiciUly. 

Fantasticalness,  fan-tis'te-kal-nes, ) 

Fantastickness,  fan-tas'tlk-nes,         \  *' 
Humorousness,  mere  compliance  with  fancy  ;  whim- 
bicalnesa  ;  unreasonableness  ;  caprice,  unsteadiness. 

Fantasy,  fan't3.-se,  s.  Fancy,  imagination,  the 
power  of  imagining ;  idea,  image  of  the  mind ;  hu- 
mour, inclination. 

Fap,  fip,  a.   Fuddled,  drunk.  An  old  cant  word. 

Far,  far,  ad.  77,.78.  To  a  great  extent ;  to  a  great 
distance;  remotely,  at  a  great  distance;  in  a  great 
part,  in  a  great  proportion ;  to  a  great  height ;  to  a 
certain  degree. 

Far-fetch,  far-fetsb',  s.  A  deep  stratagem. 

Far-fetched,  far-fetsht',  a.  359.  Brought  from 

places  remote ;  studiously  sought;  elaborately  strained. 
Far-piercing,    far-p^dr'slng,    a.     striking,  or 

penetrating  a  great  way. 
Far-shooting,  far-shooting,  a.  Shooting  to  a 

great  distance. 
Far,  far,  a.     Distant,  remote  ;  from  far,  from  a 

remote  place. 
To  Farce,  farse,   v.  a.     To  stuff,  to  fiU  with 

mingled  ingredients  ;  to  extend,  to  swell  out. 
Farce,  farse,  s.    A  dramatick  representation  writ- 
ten without  regularity,  generally  stuffed  with  ribaldry 

aud  nonsense. 
Farcical,  far'se-kAl,  a.  Belonging  to  a  farce. 
Farcy,  far'se,  s.   The  leprosy  of  horses. 
Fardel,  far'del,  s.  A  bundle,  a  little  pack. 
To  Fare,  fare,  v.  n.   To  go,  to  pass,  to  travel  ;  to 

be  in   any  state  good  or  bad ;  to  happen  to  any  one 

well  or  ill  :  to  feed,  to  eat,  to  be  entertained. 
Fare,  fare,  S.   Trice  of  passage  in  a  vehicle  by  land 

or  by  water ;  food  prepared  for  the  table,  providons. 

T7..„^,„„„    S  fare'w^l  or  fare-wS',  1  .. 
Fareavell,  I  f^^^^,j^  ^^  p^^._^^,,j,^    J  int. 

The  parting  compliment,  adieu  ;  it  is  sometimes  used 

only  as  an  expression  of  separation  without  kindness. 

j)3-  To  all  these  different  pronunciations  is  this  word 
subject.  The  accentuation,  either  on  the  first  or  last 
syllable,  depends  much  on  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence. 
See  Cojnmodore  and  Commonwealth. 

When  it  is  used  as  a  substantive,  without  an  adjective 
before  it,  the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllabic ;  as, 
"  See  how  the  morning  °P^5  ^^^  polden  t^ates. 
And  takes  her  faWerveli  of  the  glorious  sun."     Shak. 

Or,  if  the  adjective  follow  the  substantive,  as, 

"  If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  fa^reweU  sweet 
Extend  his  ev'ning  iieam,  the  fields  revive. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  ring."        Milton, 

But  if  the  adjective  precede  the  substantive,  the  accent 
is  generally  placed  on  the  last  syllable ;  as, 

"  Treading  the  path  to  nobler  ends, 
A  Xon^Sarenii^U  to  love  I  f^ve."  Walter. 

"  As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  iast/aren'e'//.     Dryden. 
Or  when  it  is  governed  by  a  verb,  as,  "  I  bade  him 
fareu-e'll,"  or,  "  I  badefareive'/l  to  him." 

When  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  the  accent  is  always 
on  the  first  syllable  ;  as,  "  Afa'reiceU  Sermon." 

But  when  it  is  used  as  an  interjection,  (for  with  great 
deference  to  Dr  Johnson  I  cannot  think  it  an  adverb) 
tlie  accent  is  either  on  the  first  or  se(  ond  syllable,  as  tlie 
rhythm  of  pronunciation  seems  to  requiie. 
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"  Batfa'renell,  king ;  sith  thus  thou  wilt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here."     Shak. 
"  •  •  •  •  O  queen,  farewfClt ;  be  still  possest 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest."     Pope. 

"With  respect  to  the  pronimdation  of  a  in  the  first  syl. 
lable  of  this  word,  Mr  Sheridan  says,  that  in  England 
the  first  syllable  is  pronounced  hke  far,  and  in  Ireland 
hke  fare.  But  if  this  be  really  the  case,  the  two  nations 
seem  to  have  changed  dialects :  for  notliing  can  be  more 
evident  to  the  most  siiperficial  observer,  than  tlie  ten- 
dency in  Ireland  to  pronounce  the  a  like  that  in  far,  and 
in  England  like  that  in  fare.  Not  that  I  think  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  first  syllable  of  farewell,  like  far,  either 
vicious  or  vulgar  :  I  am  convinced  many  good  speakers 
so  pronounce  it;  but  the  other  proniujciation  I  think 
more  analogical,  as  well  as  more  general ;  Dr  Kenrick 
and  Mr  Scott  pronounce  it  with  the  second  sound  of  a, 
and  W.  Johnston  and  Mr  Perry  with  the  first. 
Farewell,  fare-wel',  s.  Leave,  act  of  departure. 
Farinaceous,  fir-e-na'shus,  a.     Mealy,  tasting 

like  meaL 
Farm,  farm,  s.     Ground  let  to  a  tenant ;  the  state 

of  lands  let  out  to  the  culture  of  tena.nts. 
To  Farm,  farm,  v.  a.     To  let  out  to  tenants  at  u 

certain  rent;  to  take  at  a  certain  rate;  to  cultivate 

land. 

Farmer,  far'mur,  s.     One  who  cultivates  hired 

ground  ;  one  who  cultivates  gruimd, 
Farmost,  far'most,  a.    Most  distant 
Farness,  far'nes,  s.   Distance,  remoteness. 
Farraginous,  f^r-ridje'e-nus,  a.     Formed   of 

different  materials. 
Farrago,  far.ra'g6,  s.  77.     A  mass  formed  coiu 

fusedly  of  several  ingredients,  a  medley. 
Farrier,  far're-ur,  v.     A  shoer  of  horses  ;  one 

who  professes  the  medicine  of  horses. 
Farrow,  far'ro,  s.  327.   A  litUe  pig. 
To  Farrow,  fAr'ro,  v.  a.  To  bring  pigs. 
Fart,  fart,  s.   Wind  from  behind. 
To  Fart,  fart,  v.  a.   To  break  wind  beliind. 
Farther,  fai-'TH^r,  ad.     At  a  greater  distance,  to 

a  greater  distance,  more  remotely. — See  Furt/ter. 
Farther,  fir'TH^r,  a.  98.     More  remote,  longer, 

tending  to  greater  distance. 
FartherancE,  far'TH&-Snse,  s.  Encouragement, 

proportion. 
Farthermore,  fSr'TH&'-more',  ad.  Besides,  over 

and  above,  likewise. 
To  Farther,  far'TH^r,  v.   a.     To  promote,   to 

facilitate,  to  advance. 
Farthest,  far'TH^St,  ad.      At  the  greatest  dis- 
tance ;  to  the  greatest  distance. 
Farthest,  far'THest,  a.   Most  distant,  remotest. 
Farthing,  fal'THing,  s.     The  fourth  of  a  penny  J 

copper  money. 
Farthingale,  f^r'THlng-gO,  s.  A  hoop,  used  lo 

spread  the  petticoat. 
Farthingsworth,    fSr'THingz-wfirth,    s.      As 

much  as  is  sold  for  a  farlhiug. 
Fasces',  fis'sez,  s.      Kods  anciently  carried  befor* 

the  consuls. 
Fascia,  fash'e-i,  s.  92.  A  fillet,  a  bandage. 
Fasciated,  fAsh'i-a-t^d,  a.   Bound  with  fillets. 
Fasciation,  fash-^-a'sbun,  s.  356.    Bandage. 
To  Fascinate,  fas'se-nate,  v.  a.     To  be\vitch, 

to  enchant,  to  influence  in  some  ^vicked  and  secret 

manner. 
Fascination,  fds-se-na'shun,  s.     The  power  or 

act  of  bewitching,  enchantment 

Fascine,  fas-sene',  s.  112.  A  fagot 
FascinoUS,  fSs's^-nfis,   a.      Caused  or  acting  by 

witchcraft. 
Fashion,  fSsh'an,  s.  Form,  make,  state  of  any 
thing  with  regard  to  appearance  ;  the  make  or  cut  of 
clothes  ;  manner,  sort,  way ;  custom  operatmg  upon 
dress,  or  any  domestick  ornaments  ;  custom,  general 
practice ;  manner  imitated  from  another,  way  cstiu 
bllshed  by  precedent ;  general  approbation,  mode;  rank, 
condition  above  the  vulgiir. 
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To  F'ashion,  ftsh'iin,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  mould, 
to  fi^re ;  to  fit,  to  adapt,  to  accommodate  ;  to  cast 
into  external  appearance ;  to  make  according  to  the 
rule  prescribed  by  custom. 

Fashionable,  fish'&n-i-bl,  a.  Approved  by 
custom,  established  by  custom,  made  according  to  the 
mode ;  observant  of  mode ;  having  rank  above  the  vul- 
gar, and  below  nobility. 

Fashionableness,  fdsh'&n-L-bl-n^s,  s.  Modish 
elegance. 

Fashionably,  fish'&n-J-bli,  ad.  In  a  manner 
conformable  to  custom,  with  modish  elegrance. 

Fashionist,  fish'fin-ist,  S.  A  follower  of  the 
mode,  a  coxcomb. 

To  Fast,  fSst,  v.  n.  79.  To  abstain  from  food  ; 
to  mortify  the  body  by  religious  abstinence. 

Fast,  fist,  S.  Abstinence  from  food ;  religious 
mortification  by  abstinence. 

Fast,  f3,St,  a.  Firm,  immoveable;  firm  in  adher- 
ence ;  speedy,  quick,  swift ;  fast  and  loose,  uncertain, 
variable,  inconstant. 

Fast,  ftst,  ad.  Firmly,  immoveably  ;  closely,  near- 
ly ;  swiftly,  nimbly ;  frequently. 

To  Fasten,  fiis'sn,  v.  a.  W5.  To  make  fast,  to 
make  firm  ;  to  hold  together,  to  cement,  to  link  ;  to 
affix,  to  conjoin. 

To  Fasten,  f^s'sn,  v.  n.  472.  To  fix  himself. 

Fastener,  f4s'sn-&r,  s.  One  that  makes  fast  or 
firm. 

Faster,  f'ist'iir,  s.  98.  He  who  abstains  from 
food. 

Fasthanded,  fasfhlnd-^d,  a.  Avaricious,  close- 
handed,  covetous. 

FaSTIDIOSITY,    faS-tid-^-6s'^-t^,    S.     Disdainfd- 


Fastidious,   fis-tld'd-&s,  or  fSs-tld'j^-5s,    a. 

293,  294.     Disdainful,  squeamish,  delicate  to  a  vice. 
FASTiDiousLY,fis-tid'^-&s-ld,  or  fis-tid'je-us-Ie, 

ad.  293,  2!>i.    Disdainfully,  squeamishly. 
Fasting-day,  f^t1ng-da,  s.  Day  of  mortification 

by  abstinence. 
Fastness,  fSst'nSs,  s.    Firmness,  firm  adherence  ; 

strength,  security  ;  a  strong  place ;  a  place  not  easily 

forced. 
FastuouS,  fAs'tsh6-&s,  a.  464.   Proud,  haughty. 
Fat,  fit,  a.   Full-fed,  plump,  fleshy  ;  coarse,  gross, 

dull ;  wealthy,  rich. 
Fat,  fkt,  a.   The  unctuous  part  of  animal  flesh. 
Fat,  fat,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  put  to 

ferment  or  be  soaked. 
To  Fat,  fat,  v.  a.  To  make  fat,  to  fatten. 
To  Fat,  fit,  v.  n.  To  grow  fat,  to  grow  full-fleshed. 
Fatal,  fa'tAl,  a.   Deadly,  mortal,  destructive,  caus- 
ing destruction ;   proceeding  by  destiny,  inevitable, 

necessary ;  appointed  by  destiny. 
Fatalist,  fa'til-list,  s.   One  who  maintains  that 

all  things  happen  by  invincible  necessity. 
Fatality,  li-tM'e-te,  s.  Predestination,  predeter- 
mined order  or  series  of  tilings  and  events ;  decree  of 

fate  ;  tendency  to  danger. 
Fatally,  fa't^Ll-le,  ad.     Mortally,    destructively, 

even  to  death  ;  by  the  decree  of  fate. 
FaTALNESS,  la'ti\l-n5s,  s.    Invincible  necessity. 

Fate,  fate,  s.  Destiny,  an  eternal  series  of  succes- 
sive causes ;  event  predetermined ;  death,  destruction  j 
cause  of  death. 

Fated,  fa'tSd,  a.  Decreed  by  fate ;  determined  in 
any  manner  by  fate. 

Father,  fa'TH^r,  s.  34.  78.  98.  He  by  whom 
the  son  or  daughter  is  begotten ;  the  first  ancestor ;  the 
appellation  of  an  old  man  ;  the  title  of  any  man  reve- 
rent ;  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  centuries  ; 
the  title  of  a  popish  confessor  ;  the  title  of  a  senator  of 
old  Rome  ;  the  appellation  of  the  first  person  of  the 
adorable  Trinity,  76. 

Father-in-law,  f^'THSr-in-lavv,  s.  The  fatlier 
of  one's  husband  or  wife. 
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To  Father,  fa'THer,   v.  a.      To  take  as  a  son  or 

daughter ;  to  supply  with  a  father  j  to  adopt  a  compo. 

sition  ;  to  ascribe  to  any  one  as  his  oftspring  or  pro- 

duction. 
Fatherhood,  fa'TH§r-hud,  s.    The  character  of 

a  father. 
Fatherless,  fi'TH§r-lds,'  a.      Without  a  father. 
FatherlineSS,  fi'TH^r-le-n^S,  S..  The  tendemesj 

of  a  father. 
Fatherly,  fA'TH^r.le,  a.  Paternal,  like  a  father. 
Fatherly,    fa'TH^r-l4,  ad.        In  the  manner  of 

a  father. 
Fathom,  f^TH'&m,  s.    166.     A  measure  of  length 

containing  six  feet ;  reach,  penetration,  depth  of  con- 
trivance. 
To  Fathom,  faTH'&m,  v.  a.    To  encompass  with 

the  arms  ;  to  sound,  to  try  with  respect  to  the  depth  ; 

to  penetrate  into,  to  find  the  bottom ;  as,  I  cannot 

fathom  his  design. 
Fathomless,  faTH'fim-Ms,  a.    That  of  which  no 

bottom  can  be  found  ;  that  of  which  the  circumference 

cannot  be  embraced. 
Fatidical,  f^-tid'e-kil,   a.     Prophetick,  having 

the  power  to  foretell 
Fatiferous,  f4-tlff<i-r6s,  a.      Deadly,  mortal. 
Fatigable,  {-kt'e-gk-hl,   a.     Easily  weiu-ied. 
To  F'atigate,  fAt'e-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  weary,  to 

fatigue. 
Fatigue,  fS-teeg',  s.  337.    Weariness,  lassitude  ; 

the  cause  of  weariness,  labour,  toil. 
To  Fatigue,  fa-teeg',  v.  a.   112.     To  tire,  to 

weary. 
Fatkidneyed,  fat'kld-nld,  a.  283.    Fat. 
Fatling,  fdtling,   s.    A  young  animal  fed  fat  for 

the  slaughter. 
Fatner,   fat'tn-ur,     s.      More  properly  Faitener, 

That  which  gives  fatness. 

5:5"  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dr  Johnson  should 
let  the  vulgar  spelling  of  this  word  have  a  place  in  liis 
vocabulary.  Partner  and  Vintner  have  no  e  between  the 
t  and  n,  because  we  have  no  verb  to  parten  or  to  vinten, 
hut  fattener,  from  the  word  to  fatten,  as  necessarily  re- 
quires the  e  as  hearkener,  whitener,  listener,  &c.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  word  softner,  which  see. 
Fatness,  fJt'nes,  s.      The  quality  of  being  fat, 

plump ;  fat,  grease ;  unctuous  or  greasy  matter ;  for. 

tility  ;  that  which  causes  fertility. 
To  Fatten,  fit'tn,  v.  a.  '105.     To  feed  up,  to 

make  fleshy  ;  to  make  fruitful ;  to  feed  grossly,  to  in- 
crease. 
To  Fatten,  fat'tn,    v.  n.     To  grow  fat,  to  be 
•  pampered. 

Fatuous,  f^tsh'u-us,    a.  461.     stupid,  foolish, 

feeble  of  mind ;  impotent,  without  force. 
Fatuity,  fi-tu'e-t^,  s.     Foolishness,  weakness  of 

mind. 

CCj-  For  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  see  Futurity, 
Fatwitted,  fit'wlt-^d,   a.     Heavy,  dulL 
Fatty,  fit'td,   a.   Unctuous,  oleaginous,  greasy. 
Faucet,  fiw'set,   a.   A  pipe  inserted  into  a  vessel 

to  give  vent  to  the  liquor,  and  stopped  »ip  by  a  peg  or 

spigot 
FauCHION,  fal'shun,  s.     A  crooked  sword. 
Fa  VILLOUS,  fS-vU'Ius,  a.     Consisting  of  ashes. 
Faulcon,  fiwlcn,  s. — See  Falcon. 
Fault,  fait,  S.   404.     offence,  slight  crime,  some. 

what  liable  to  censure;  defect,  want;  puzzle,  difli- 

culty. 

CCS"  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  the  I  in  this  word  is 
sometimes  sounded  and  sometimes  mute,  and  that  in 
conversation  it  is  generally  suppressed.  To  this  Dr  Ken- 
rick  adds,  that  it  is  needlessly  suppressed.  None  of  our 
lexicographers  have  marked  this  letter  mvte  but  Mr  She- 
ridan.  Mr  Nares  says,  the  word  is^pronounced  both 
ways,  and  leaves  it  undetermined;  but  Mr  Elphinston 
decides  positively  against  retaining  the  /even  in  writing  : 
his  reasons  are,  that  as  the  French  have  left  out  the  I  in 
their  antiquated /awZ^e,  we  ought  to  leave  it  out  of  our 
English  word,  which  was  derived  from  their  ancient  one. 
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This  reasoning,  however,  I  tliink  is  not  conclusive.  _  If 
after  deriving  words  from  their  living  languages,  and 
using  them  for  centuries,  we  were  to  alter  them  as  tlieir 
present  language  happens  to  alter,  our  own  language 
would  have  no  stability.  The  truth  is,  the  French  lan- 
guage is  much  more  altered  within  the  last  two  centuries 
than  the  English,  and  is  greatly  enfeebled  by  dropping 
its  consonants.  Its  nasal  vowels  too  have  added  to  its 
weakness,  by  rendering  both  vowels  and  consonants  less 
distinct  The  /  in  question  has  nothing  harsh  or  uncora. 
uion  in  its  sound,  and,  if  it  were  mute,  would  desert  its 
relation  to  the  lAitin  jfiiUitits,  and  form  a  disgraceful  ex- 
ception ;  and  if  poets  have  sometimes  dismissed  it  to 
rhyme  the  word  with  thought,  sought,  &c.  they  have  as 
readily  admitted  it  to  rhyme  with  mult,  salt,  and  assault. 

*'  Which  of  our  thrum -capp'd  ancestors  found  fauU, 

For  want  of  sugar -ton^,  or  spoons  for  salt  ?" 

Faultfinder,  f'alt'flnd-ur,  s.     A  censurer. 
Faultily,  falt'te-le,  aJ,    Not  rightly,  improperly. 
Faultiness,  fal'te-n&,  s.     Badness,  viciousness ; 
delinquency. 

Faultless,  falt'l^s,  a.     without  fault,  perfect. 

Faulty,  fal'te,  a.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  blameable, 
erroneous,  defective. 

Faun,  fawn,  s.      A  kind  of  rural  deity. 

To  Favour,  fa'v&r,  v.  a.  To  support,  to  regard 
with  kindness;  to  assist  with  advantages  or  conve- 
nioncies ;  to  resemble  in  feature ;  to  conduce  to,  to 
contribute. 

Favour,  fa'vur,  s.  Sll.  Countenance,  kindness  ; 
support,  defence;  kindness  granted;  lenity, miti^tion 
of  punisliment ;  leave,  good  will,  pardon  ;  object  of 
favour,  person  or  thing  favoured  ;  something  given  by 
a  lady  to  be  worn ;  any  thing  worn  openly  as  a  token  ; 
feature,  countenance. 

Favourable,  fi'v&r-ii-bl,  a.  Kind,  propitious, 
affectionate  ;  palliative,  tender,  averse  from  censure  ; 
conducive  to,  contributing  U)  ;  accommodate,  couve- 
nien      beautiful,  well-favoured. 

Favourableness,  fa'v&r-^-bl-ii^s,  s.  Kindness, 

nity. 
I-AVOURABLY,   fa'vur-i-bl^,    ad.      Kindly,    with 

favour. 
Favoured,    fa'v&rd,  part.    a.     Regarded   with 

kindness  ;  featured,  with  well  or  ill. 
Favouredly,  fa'vurd-le,  ad.     With  well  or  ill, 

in  a  fair  or  foul  way. 
Favourer,  fa'vur-&r,  s.     One  who  favours ;  one 

who  regards  with  kindness  or  tenderness. 
Favourite,  fa'v&r-lt,  s.   136.    A  person  or  thing 

beloved,  one  rep-arded  with  favour ;  one  chosen  as  a 

companion  by  his  superior. 
Favourless,   fa'v&r-l^s,  a.      Unfavoured,  not  re- 
garded with  kindness  ;  unfavouring,  impropitious. 
Fautor,  faw'tSr,  s.   166.    Favourer,  countenanccr. 
Fautress,  faw'tres,  s.     A  woman  that  favours  or 

shows  countenance. 
Fawn,  fawn,  s.      A  young  deer. 
To  Fawn,  fawn,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  a  young  deer; 

to  court  by  frisking  before  one,  as  a  dog ;  to  court  ser- 
'    vilely. 
Fawner,  favv'n&r,  s.      One  that  fawns,  one  that 

pays  servile  courtship. 
Fawningly',    faw'ning-1^,     ad.       In  a  cringing 

servile  way. 
Fay,  fa,  s.      A  fairy,  an  elf ;  faith. 
To    Feague,   itiig,  V.    a,    33>1.     To  whip,   to 

ch.'v?tise. 
Fealty,  fcVil-te,  s.     Duty  due  to  a  superior  lord. 

K5-  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  position  of 
the  accent,  Entick,  make  only  two  syllables  of  this  word ; 
Mr  Perry,  Mr  Nares,  and,  by  the  position  of  the  accent, 
Dr  Ash,  three.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce 
the  last  division  the  best ;  not  only  as  it  is  immediately 
derived  from  a  French  word  of  three  syllables,  feauUe, 
but  as  this  is  generally  its  quantity  in  Milton  and  Shak. 
speare. 

"  I  am  in  p;uli.imert  pledKc  for  his  truth, 

"  And  listiiii;  JeaU<j  to  thp  new-made  king."  Shak. 
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-Let  my  sorereign 


'  Command  my  eldest  son,  nay,  all  nij  sons, 
'  .\s  pledges  oi xay  J'ealty  and  love." 


-  Man  disoboyinff. 


"  Disloyal,  breaks  luifeallxj,  and  sins 

**  AKainsl  the  high  suprerhacy  of  heav'n."  iliUon. 

*< Each  bird  and  beast  behold 

"  After  their  kinds;   I  bring  them  to  receive 

**  From  thee  their  names;  and  pay  iheefealty 

**  With  low  subjection."  Ibid. 

*'  Whether  his  first  desi^  be  to  withdraw 

"  Oar  feally  to  God,  or  to  disturb 

•'  Conjugal  love."  Ibid. 

In"  these  quotations  from  Johnson  we  see  the  first  only 
makes  fealty  two  syllables ;  and  even  here  it  may  be 
presumed  there  is  a  poetical  license  exactly  like  that 
which  Young  uses  in  the  word  really. 

"  Why  realtjj  sixty -live  is  somewhnt  old." 

Fear,  fere,  s.  227.  Dread,  horrour,  apprehension 
of  danger  ;  awe,  dejection  of  mind  ;  anxiety,  solici- 
tude ;  that  which  causes  fear ;  something  hung  up  to 
scare  deer. 

To  Fear,  fere,  v.  a.  To  dread,  to  consider  witli 
apprehensions  of  terrour ;  to.fright,  to  terrify,  to  vnake 
afraid. 

To  Fear,  fire,  ».  W.  To  live  in  horrour,  to  be 
afraid ,  to  be  anxious. 

Fearful,  f^re'ful,  or  fei/ful,  a.  230.  Timorous, 
afraid  :  awful ;  terrible,  dreadfuL    See  Fierce. 

Fearfully,  fere'ful-le,  or  f^r'ful-le,  ad.  Ti- 
morously, in  fear ;  terribly,  dreadfully. 

Fearfulness,  fere'fu]-n&,  or  fer'ful-n&,  s. 
Timorousness,  habitual  timidity ;  state  of  being  afraid, 
awe,  dread. 

F'EARLESSLY,  ftireles-l^,  ad.     Without  tcrrour. 

I'earlessness,  fere'l^s-n&,  s.  Exemption  from 
fear.  ' 

Fearless,  fere'les,  a.      Free  from  fear,  intrepid. 

Feasibility,  fe-ze-bil'^-t^,  s.  A  thing  practicable. 

Feasible,  f^ze-bl,  a.  227.  Practicable,  that  may 
be  effected. 

Feasibly,  fe'ze-ble,  ad.     Practicably 

Feast,  feest,  s.  227.  An  entertainment  of  the 
table,  a  sumptuous  treat  of  great  numbers  ;  an  anni- 
versary day  of  rejoicing;  something  delicious  to  the 
palate. 

To  Feast,  f^^st,  r.  n.      To  eat  sumptuously. 

To  Feast,  feest,  v.  a.  To  entertain  sumptuous- 
ly ;  to  delight,  to  pamper. 

Feaster,  feest'&r,  s.  One  that  feasts  deliciously  ; 
one  that  entertains  magnificently. 

Feastful,  f^&t'ful,  a.  Festive,  joyful;  luxuri- 
ous, riotous. 

FeaSTRITE,  fdest'rite,  s.  Custom  observed  in  en- 
tertainments. 

Feat,  f^te,  S.  227.  Act,  deed,  action,  exploit ;  a 
trick,  a  ludicrous  performance. 

Feat,  fete,  a.  Iteady,  skilful,  ingenious  ;  nice, 
neat. 

Feateous,  f^t^-5s,  or  fe'tsh^-fis,  a.  203.  Neat, 
dextrous. 

FeateouSLY,  fe'te-'&S-l^,  ad.    Neatly,  dextrously. 

Feather,  fexii'ur,  s.  98.  234-.  The  plume  of 
birds ;  an  ornament,  an  empty  title ;  upon  a  horse,  a 
sort  of  natural  frizzling  hair. 

To  Feather,  feTH'ur,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  feathers  ; 
to  fit  with  f.-athers ;  to  tread  as  a  cock  ;  to  enrich,  to 
adoru  ;  to  feather  one's  nest,  to  get  riches  togeth<!r. 

Featherbed,  feTH'&r-b^d,  s.  A  bed  stuffed  with 

feathers. 
Featherdriver,  f^TH'ur-drl-vur,  s.    One  who 

cleanses  feathers. 
Feathered,   feTH'urd,   a.    359.     Clothed  with 

feathers,  fitted  with  feathers,  carrjing  feathers. 
FeaTHEREDGE,  feTH'ar-edje,  S.   Boards  or  planks 

that  have  one  edge  thinner  than  another,  are  called 

featheredge  stuft 
FeaTIIEREDGED,  fOTH'&r-Mjd,  a.       Belonging  to 

a  featheredge. 
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FeaTHERIEW,  f^TH'&r-fil,  S.    A  plant 
Feathebless,  f^TH'&r-Ms,  a.    without  feathers. 
Feathersellek,  f^TH'ur-sM-l&r,  s.    One  who 

sells  feathers. 
Feathery,  f^TH'ir-^,  a.  Clothed  with  feathers. 
Featly,  f^tel^,  ad.   Neatly,  nimbly. 
P^EATNESS,  fete'n^s,  s.    Neatness,  dexterity. 
Feature,  f^tshiire,  s .  462.  The  cast  or  make  of 

the  face  ;  any  lineament  or  single  part  of  the  face. 
To  Feaze,  feze,  v.  a.     To  untwist  the  end  of  a 

rope ;  to  beat 
Febrifuge,  fSb'rd-Rlje,  S.    Any  medicine  service- 
able in  a  fever. 
Febrile,  f^b'rll,  a.   140.     Constituting  a  fever  ; 

proceeding  from  a  fever. 
February,  feb'rfi-i-r^,  s.  Tlie  name  of  the  second 

month  in  the  year. 
Feces,  fe'sez,  s.  Dregs,  lees,  sediment,  subsidence  ; 

excrement. 

Feculence,  fek'ii-I^nse, 

Feculency,  f^k'u-l^n-sd 
Muddiness,  quality  of  abounding  with  lees  or  sedi- 
ment ;  lees,  feces,  sediment,  dregs. 

Feculent,  fSk'i-l^nt,  a.  Foul,  dreggy,  excre- 
ment) tious. 

Fecund,  f&'&nd,  a.  Fruitful,  prolifick. — See 
Facund. 

Fecundation,  fi§k-kfin-da'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  prolifick. 

To  Fecundify,  f^-k&n'dtl-fi,  v.  a.  To  make 
fruitful. 

Fecundity,  ft-kuii'de-te,  s.  Fmitfulness,  quality 
of  producing  or  bringing  forth. 

Fed,  fed.   Pret  and  part  pass,  of  To  feed. 

FedabY,  f^d'i-r^,  s.    A  partner,  or  a  dependant. 

Federal,  f^d'5r-M,  a.  Relating  to  a  league  or 
contract 

Federary,  {M'^r-i-ri,  s.  A  confederate,  an  ac- 
complice. 

Federate,  fSd'Ir-ate,  a.  91.  Leagued. 

Fee,  fii,  s.  246.  All  lands  and  tenements  that  are 
held  by  any  acknowledgment  of  superiority  to  a  liigher 
lord  ;  recompense  ;  payments  occasionally  claimed  by 
persons  in  office ;  reward  paid  to  physicians  or  lawyers. 

To  Fee,  fe^,  v.  a.  To  reward,  to  pay  ;  to  bribe, 
to  keep  in  hire. 

Feeble,  ft^l,  a.  405.  Weakly,  debilitated,  sickly. 

Feebleminded,  fe'bl-mind'Sd,  a.  Weak  of  mind. 

Feebleness,  fe'bl-n&,  s.  Weakness,  imbecility, 
infirmity. 

Feebly,  fM)M,  ad.   Weakly,  without  strength. 

To  Feed,  fedd,  »;.  a.  246.  To  supply  with  food ; 
to  graze,  to  consume  by  cattle  ;  to  nourish,  to  cherish  ; 
to  keep  in  hope  or  expectation;  to  delight,  to  enter- 
tain. 

To  Feed,  UM,  v.  n.  To  take  food,  to  prey  ;  to 
live  by  eating ;  to  grow  fat  or  plump. 

Feed,  fedd,  s.  Food,  that  wliich  is  eaten  ;  pasture. 

Feeder,  f^t^d'ar,  s.  One  that  gives  food  ;  an  ex- 
citer, an  encourager;  one  that  eats,  one  tliat  eats 
nicely. 

Feefarm,  f^d'farm,  s.  Tenure  by  which  lands 
are  held  of  a  superior  lord. 

To  Feel,  feel,  v.  n.  Pret  Felt.  Part.  pass.  Felt. 
To  have  perception  of  things  by  the  touch  ;  to  search 
by  feeling ;  to  have  a  quick  sensibility  of  good  or  evil : 
to  appear  to  the  touch. 

To  Feel,  feel,  v.  a.  246.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch ;  to  try,  to  sound ;  to  have  sense  of  pain  or 
pleasure ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  know,  to  be  aoquainU 
ed  with. 

Feel,  f^^l,  s.   The  sense  of  feeling,  the  touch. 

Feeler,  feel'ur,  s.  One  that  feels  ;  the  horns  or 
antennae  of  insects. 

Feeling,  feMng,  part.  a.  Expressive  of  great 
sensibility ;  sensibly  felt 
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Feeling,  feeling,  s.  The  sense  of  touch  ;  sensi- 
bility, tenderness,  perception. 

Feelingly,  feeKng-le,  ad.  With  expression  of 
great  sensibility ;  so  as  to  be  sensibly  felt 

Feet,  feet,  s.  246.  The  plural  of  Foot. 

FeETLESS,  fe^tl^S,  a.   Without  feet 

To  Feign,  fane,  v.  a.  249.  385.  To  invent ;  to 
make  a  show  of,  to  do  upon  some  false  pretences  ;  to 
dissemble,  to  conceal. 

To  Feign,  fane,  v.  n.  To  relate  falsely,  to  image 
from  the  invention. 

Feignedly,  fane'^d-1^,  ad.  364.  In  fiction,  not 
truly. 

Feigner,  fane'&r,  s.  Inventer,  contriver  of  fiction. 

Feint,  fant,  S.  249.  A  false  appearance  j  a  mock 
assault 

To  Felicitate,  fe-lls'e-tate,  v.  a.  To  make 
happy ;  to  congratulate. 

Felicitation,  fe-lis-e-ta'shun,  s.  Congratulation. 

Felicitous,  fe-lis'e-tus,  a.    Happy. 

Felicity,  fe-lis'e-t^,  s.  Happiness,  prosperity, 
blissfulness. 

Feline,  feline,  a.  140.  like  a  cat,  pertaining 
to  a  rat 

Fell,  f^l,  a.  Cruel,  barbarous",  inhuman  ;  savage, 
ravenous,  bloody. 

Fell,  fel,  s.   The  skin,  the  hide. 

To  Fell,  f^l,  v.  a.  To  knock  down,  to  bring 
to  the  ground  ;  to  hew  down,  to  cut  down. 

Fell,  fel.  The  pret.  of  To  fall. 

Feller,  f^llur,  s.  One  that  hews  down. 

Fellifluous,  fel-HPflfi-fts,  a.  518.  Flowing 
with  gall. 

Fellmongeb,  fa'ming-g&r,  s.  381.  A  dealer 
in  hides. 

FeLLNESS,  fM'nfe,  s.   Cruelty,  savageness. 

Felloe,  fMo,  S,  296.  The  circumference  of  a 
wheel. 

Fellow,  fello,  S.  327.  An  associate,  one  united 
in  the  same  affair ;  one  of  the  same  kind  ;  one  thing 
suited  to  another,  one  of  a  pair ;  a  familiar  appellation 
used  sometimes  with  fondness,  sometimes  with  con- 
tempt ;  mean  wretch,  sorry  rascal  j  a  member  of  a  col- 
lege that  shares  its  revenue- 

To  Fellow,  fello,  v.  a.  To  suit  with,  to  pair  with. 
Fellow-commoner,    fel-16-k6m'un-ur,  s.    A 

commoner  at  Cambridge  of  the  higher  order,  who 

dines  with  the  fellows. 
Fellow-creature,   fel-lo-kre'tshure,    s.    One 

that  has  the  same  Creator. 
FelloW-HEIR,  f^l-15-are',  s.   Coheir. 
Fellow-helper,  fel-16-h^lp'&r,  s.  Coadjutor. 

Fellow-labourer,  fel-lo-la'bur-ur,  s.  One  who 
labours  iu  the  same  design. 

Fellow-servant,  feLlo-sei'vant,  s.      One  that 

has  the  same  master. 
Fellow-soldier,   fel-16-s61'jiir,    s.     One  who 

fights  under  the  same  commander. 

Fellow-student,  fc4-16-stu'd6iit,  s.      One  who 

studies  in  company  with  another. 
Fellow-sufferer,  fel-16-suf'fur-&r,  s.  One  m\:o 
shares  the  same  evils. 

Fellow-feeling,  fel-16-fee'ling,  s.     Sympathy  ; 

combination,  joint  interest. 

Fellowlike,  f^l'lo-llke,  7 

Fellowly,  fsl'16-le,        i  ^' 
Like  a  companion,  on  equal  terms. 

Fellowship,  fel'16-ship,  s.  Companionship, 
association  ;  equality  ;  partnership  ;  freqiiem^y  of  ui- 
tercourse,  social  pleasure ;  fitness  and  fondness  for 
festal  entertainments  ;  an  establishment  in  the  college 
with  share  in  its  revenue. 

Felly,  fel'le,  acL    Cruelly,  inhumanly,  savagely. 

Felo-de-se,  fe-16-de-se',  s.  in  law,  he  that  com- 
mittcth  felony  by  murdering  liunself. 
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Felon,  fel'un,  s.  166.  One  who  has  committed  a 
i-apital  crime ;  a  whitlow,  tumour,  formed  between 
tlie  bone  and  its  Investing  membrane. 

Felon,  fel'tin,  a.   Cruel,  traitorous,  inhuman. 

Felonious,  fe-lc/n^-us,  a.  Wicked,  traitorous, 
villainous,  malignant. 

Feloniously,  fe-l<yn^-&s-l^,  ad.    In  a  felonious 

way. 
Felony,  f^l'un-e,  s.    A  crime  denounced  capital  by 

the  law. 
Felt,  felt.   The  pret.  of  Feel. 
Felt,  f^lt,  s.     Cloth  made  of  wool  united  without 

weaving ;  a  hide  or  skin. 
Felucca,  fe-liik'i,  s.    A  small  open  boat  with  six 

oars. 
Female,  fe'male,  s.    A  she,  one  of  the  sex  which 

brings  young. 
Fejiale,  fe'male,  a.    Not  masculine,  belonging  to 

a  she. 
Feminality,  fem-e-niW-te,  s.   Female  nature. 
Feminine,  fem'e-nin,  a.   150.     Of  the  sex  that 

brings  young,  female  ;  soft,  tender,  delicate ;  efi'emi- 

uate,  emasculated. 
Femoral,  fem'o-ril,  a.    Belonging  to  the  thigh. 
Fen,  fen,  s.    A  marsh,  low,  flat  and  moist  ground; 

a  moor,  a  bog. 
Fenberrey,  fenlj^r-rd,  S.   A  kind  of  blackberry. 
Fence,  f^nse,  s.     Guard,   security,  outwork,  de- 
fence ;  enclosure,  mound,  hedge  ;  tlie  art  of  fencing, 

defence  ;  skill  in  defence. 
To  Fence,  feiise,  v.  a.     To  enclose,  to  secure  by 

an  enclosure  or  hedge  ;  to  guard. 
To  Fence,  fense,  v.  tu     To  practise  the  arts  of 

manual  defence  ;  to  guard  against,  to  act  on  the  defen. 

sive  ;  to  fight  according  to  art. 
Fenceless,  fense'les,  a.  without  enclosure,  open. 
Fencer,  f^n'sur,  s.    One  who  teaches  or  practises 

the  use  of  weapons. 
Fencible,  fen'se-bl,  a.  405.     Capable  of  defence. 
Fencing-master,    f^n'sing-mds-tur,    s.       One 

who  teaches  the  use  of  weapons. 

Fencing-school,  fen'sing-skool,  s.    A  place  in 

which  the  use  of  weapons  is  taught 
To  Fend,  fend,  v.  a.   To  keep  off,  to  shut  out 
To  Fend,  fSnd,  v.  n.     To  dispute,  to  shift  off  a 

charge. 
Fender,   fen'dur,   S.     A  plate  of  metal  laid  before 

the  fire  to  hinder  coals  that  fall  from  rolling  forward  to 

the  floor ;  any  thing  laid  or  hung  at  the  side  of  a  ship 

to  keep  off  violence. 
Feneration,  f^n-fe-A'sh&n,  «.     Usury,  the  gain 

of  interest. 
Fennel,  fen'nel,  s.  99.  A  plant  of  strong  scent 
Fenny,  fen'ne,  a.    Marshy,  boggy  ;  inhabiting  the 

marsh. 
Fennystones,  fen'ne-stonz,  s.    A  plant 
Fensucked,  fen'sfikt,  a.     Sucked  out  of  marshes. 
Feod,  fiide,  s.   Fee,  tenure. 
Feodal,  fu'd<\l,  a.    Held  of  another. 
FeodaRY,  fu'di-r(^,  s.     One  who  holds  his  estate 

under  the  tenure  of  suit  and  service  to  a  superior  lord. 
To  Feof,  fef,  V.  a.  256.    To  put  in  possession,  to 

invest  with  right 

jXj-  I  had  always  supposed  that  the  diphthong  in  this 
word  and  its  compound  enfioffwas  pronounced  like  the 
long  open  e,  but  upon  inquiry  into  its  actual  prommcia- 
tion  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  found  I  had  been  in 
an  error ;  and  though  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Scott  mark 
/eo/f  with  the  short  e,  tliey  are  in  the  same  error  respect- 
ing enfeoff]  which  they  mark  ^Wth  the  long  e.  Dr  Ken- 
rick  and  Mr  Barclay  are  under  the  same  mistake  infe/ff 
by  pronouncing  the  diphthong  lonp ;  and  Mr  Nares  is 
wrong  also  in  pronouncing  eH/eo^  in  the  same  manner. 
Mr  Perry  is  the  only  one  who  is  right  in  pronouncing 
the  diphthong  short  in  both.  So  much,  however,  had 
my  ear  been  used  to  the  long  sound  of  this  diphthong, 
tliat  it  escaped  me  in  the  words  enfeoff  and  enfenffmoit  s 
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which,  to  be  consistent,  I  ought  certainly  to  have  mark- 
ed with  the  short  sound,  as  in  fenff  and  feoffee. 
Feoffee,  f^Ffee,  s.   One  put  in  possession. 
Feoffer,  feffiir,  s.     One  who  gives  possession  of 
any  thing. 

Feoffment,  fefm^nt,  s.    The  act  of  granting 

possession. 

Feracity,  fe-ris'^-te,  S.   Fruitfulness,  fertility. 

Feral,  fe'ral,  a.   Funeral,  mournful. 

Feriation,  fe-re-a'shun,  s.  534.  Tlie  act  of 
keeping  holiday. 

Ferine,  fe'rine,  a.  140.  Wild,  savage. 

Ferineness,  fe-rine'n^S,  s.  Barbarity,  savageness. 

Ferity,  f^r'e-te,  s.   Barbarity,  cruelty,  wildness. 

To  Ferment,  flr-m^nt',  v.  a.  To  exalt  or  rarefy 
by  intestine  motion  of  parts. 

To  Ferment,  fer-ment',  v.  n.  To  have  the  parts 
put  into  intestine  motion. 

Ferment,  f^r'ment,  s.  492.  That  which  causes 
intestine  motion ;  the  intestine  motion,  tumult 

Fermentable,  f§r-ment'3,bl,  a.  Capable  of  fer- 
mentation. 

FermentaL,  f^r-m^nt'Sl,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  fermentation. 

Fermentation,  fer-m^n-ta'sh&n,  s,  A  slow 
motion  of  the  intestine  particles  of  a  mixed  body,  aris- 
ing usually  from  tlie  operation  of  some  active  acid 
matter. 

Fermentative,  f§r-m5n'ti-tiv,  a.  Causing  fer- 
mentation. 

Fern,  fdrn,  s.  A  plant 

Ferny,  fern'e,  a.   Overgrown  i\'ith  fern. 

Ferocious,  fe-ro'sh&s,  a.  357.  Savage,  fierce. 

Ferocity,  fi^-r5s'e-te,  s,    Savageness,  fierceness. 

Ferreous,  f^r're-us,  a.  Consisting  of  iron,  be- 
longing to  iroiL 

Ferret,  foi^'rlt,  s.  99.  A  quadruped  of  the 
weasel  kind,  used  to  catch  rabbits ;  a  kind  of  narrow 
ribband. 

To  Ferret,  f^r'rit,  v.  a.  99.  To  drive  out  of 
lurking  places. 

Ferreter,  f^r'rit-fir,  s.  One  that  hunts  another 
in  his  privacies. 

Ferriage,  fei^'re-ldje,  s.  90.  Tlie  fare  paid  at  a 
ferry. 

Ferruginous,  fer-ru^iln-fis,  a.  Partaking  of  the 

particles  and  qualities  of  iron. 

Ferrule,  ftT'rll,  S.  An  iron  ring  put  round  any 
thing  to  keep  it  from  cracking. 

To  JE*  ERRY,  fel^r^,  t;.  a.   To  carry  over  in  a  boat 

Ferry,  fer'rt^,  s.  A  vessel  of  carriage  ;  the  passage 
over  which  the  ferryboat  passes. 

Ferryman,  fer're-man,  s.  88.  One  who  keeps  a 
ferry,  one  who  for  hire  transports  goods  and  passen- 
gers. 

Fertile,  fer'til,  a.   140.    Fruitful,  abundant. 

FeRTILENESS,  fel'tll-n&,  S.  Fruitfulness,  fecun- 
dity. 

Fertility,  fer-tll'e-t^,  S.  Abundance,  fruitfulness. 

To  Fertilize,  f^r'til-lize,  v.  a.  To  make  fruit- 
ful, to  make  plenteous,  to  make  productive. 

Fertily,  f^r'til-e,  ad.  Properly  Fertilely.  Fruit- 
fully, plenteously. 

Fervency,  f^r'v&l-S^,  S.  Heat  of  mind,  ardom-  ; 
flame  of  devotion  ;  zeal. 

Fervent,  f^r'vt'nt,  a.  Hot,  boiling  ;  hot  in  tem. 
per,  vehement;  ardent  in  piety,  warm  in  zeal. 

Fervently,  fer'v^nt-l^,  ad.  Eagerly,  vehement- 
ly ;  with  pious  ardour. 

Fervid,  lol-'vid,  a.  Hot,  burning,  boiling  ;  vehe. 
ment,  eager,  realous. 

Fervidity,  f^r-vld'e-te,  S.   Heat,  zeal,  ardour. 

FervidNESS,  felMd-n^'S,  s.  Ardour  of  mind,  zeal. 

Ferula,  f^r'ii-lS,  s.  An  instrument  with  which 
young  scholars  are  beaten  on  the  hand. 
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Fervour,  f<5r'v&r,  s.  314. 

of  inind,  zeal. 
Ff.scennink,   fds's^n-nine,   a.     Belonging  to  a 

kind  of  wanton  obscure  poetry  sung  by  tlte  ancient 

Romans  at  weddings. 
Fescue,  f&ltii,  s.      a  small  wire  by  which  those 

who  teach  to  read  point  out  the  letters. 
FkSTAL,  f&'til,  a.     Belonging  to  a  feast ;  festive, 

joyous. 

To  Fester,  fes't^r,  v.  n.  To  rankle,  to  corrupt, 
to  grow  Tirulent 

Festinate,  f^s't^-nate,  a.    Hasty,  hurried. 

Festinately,  fis'ti-nate-14  ad-  Hastily,  speed- 
ily. 

Festination,  f^s-ti-na'sb6n,  s.    Haste,  hurry. 

Festival,   fes't<^-vill,    a.     Pertaining  to   feasts, 

joyous. 

Festival,  f&'td-vil,  s.  Time  offcast,  anniversary 
day  of  civil  or  religious  joy. 

Festive,  f&'tiv,  a.  140.  Joyous,  gay. 

Festivity,  fSs-tlv'^-tt*,  s.  Festival,  time  of  re- 
joicing; gayetyjoyfulness. 

Festoo.v,  fes-toon',  s.  In  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment of  carved  work  in  the  form  of  a  wreath  or  gar- 
land of  flowers,  or  leaves  twisted  together. 

Festucine,  fe'tu-sin,  a.  140.   straw  colour. 

Festucous,  f^s-tu'kus,  a.    Made  of  straw. 

To  Fetch,  fetsh,  v.  a.  To  go  and  bring  ;  to  strike 
at  a  distance ;  to  produce  by  some  kind  of  force ;  to 
reach,  to  arrive  at;  to  obtain  as  its  price. 

To  Fetch,  fitsh,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  quick  re- 
turn. 

Fetch,  f^tsh,  s.  A  stratagem  by  which  any  thing 
is  indirectly  performed,  a  trick,  an  artifice. 

Fetcher,  fetsh'ur,  s.    One  that  fetches. 

Fetid,  Qtld,  a.  296.    stinking,  rancid.  See  Fetus. 

Fetidness,  fetld-nes,  s.    The  quality  of  stinking. 

Fetlock,  fetlok,  s.  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  pastern  joint 

Fetter,  fet't&r,  s.  it  is  commonly  used  in  the 
plural.  Fetters.  Chains  for  the  feet 

To  Fetter,  f^t/t&r,  v.  a.  To  bind,  to  enchain,  to 
shackle,  to  tie. 

To  Fettle,  f^t'tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  do  trifling  busi- 
ness. 

Fetus,  f^t&s,  s.  296.  489.  Any  animal  in  em- 
bryo, any  thing  yet  in  the  womb. 

as-  Whence  can  arise  the  different  quantity  of  the  ein 
Fetits  and  Fetid  ?  Till  a  better  reason  appear,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  following:  Fetus,  except  the  diphthong,  retains 
Its  Latin  form,  and  therefore  is  naturally  pronounced 
with  its  first  syllable  long.  Fetid  is  anglicised  ;  and  as 
most  of  these  anglicised  words  of  two  syllables  are  de- 
rived  from  Latin  words  of  three,  where  the  first,  be  it 
short  or  lonp-,  is  in  our  English-Latin  pronounced  short, 
the  same  syllable  in  the  English  words  is  generally  short 
likewise.  This  has  establislied  something  like  a  rule  ; 
and  this  rule  has  shortened  the  first  syllable  of  Fetid, 
though  long  In  the  Latin  Fmtidus.—See  Drama. 

Feud,  fiide,  s.   264.    Quarrel,  contentioa 
Feudal,  fii'dil,  a.   Pertaining  to  fees  or  tenures  by 
^which  lands  are  held  of  a  superior  lord. 
Feudal,  ffi'dil,  s.    a  dependance,  something  held 

by  tenure. 
Feudatory,  fu'da-t5r-i,  s.     One  who  holds  not 

in  chief,  but  by  some  conditional  tenure.— For  the  o 
see  Doynestick. 

Fever,  f^vur,  s.  A  disease  in  which  the  body  is 
violently  heated,  and  the  pulse  quickened,  or  in  which 
heat  and  cold  prevail  by  turns.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
tinual, sometimes  intermittent 

Feveret,  fe-vur-^t',  s.    A  slight  fever,  febricula. 

Feverfew,  fe'vur-fu,  s.  An  herb. 

Feverish,  f.^v&r-lsh,  a.  Troubled  with  a  fever  ; 
tending  to  a  fever ;  uncertain,  inconstant,  now  hot. 
now  cold ;  hot,  burning. 
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A  slight  dis- 


Feverishness,  ftyvftr-ish-nes,  s. 

order  of  the  feverish  kind. 
Feverous,  fe'var-fc,  a.   Troubled  with  a  fever  or 

ague ;  having  the  nature  of  afever ;  having  a  tendeucy 

to  produce  ft- vers. 
FeverY,  f^vur-i,  a.     Diseased  with  a  fever. 
Few,  fti,  a.     Not  many,  not  a  g^eat  number. 
Fewel,  full,  s.   99.      Combustible  matter,  as  fire. 

wood,  coal. 
Fewness,  fii'nes,  s.      Smallness  of  number. 
Fib,  fib,   S.     A  lie,  a  falsehood. 
To  Fib,  fib,   t;.  n.     To  Ue,  to  tell  lies. 
Fibber,  f  ib'b&r,  s.    A  teller  of  fibs. 
Fibre,  fi'b&r,  s.  lie.     A  smaU  tliread  or  string. 
Fibril,  fl'brll,   s.      A  small  fibre  or  string. 
Fibrous,  fi'brus,  a.  314.      Composed  of  fibres  or 

stamina. 
Fibula,  f  ilyfi-li.  s.    Tlie  outer  and  lesser  bone  of 

the  leg,  much  smaller  than  the  tibia. 
Fickle,  f Ikld,  a.    405.      Changeable,  inconstant, 

unsteady ;  not  fixed,  subject  to  vicissitude. 
Fickleness,     fik'kl-nes,     s.       Inconstancy,    un- 
certainty, unsteadiness. 
Fickly,     fik'kJ-le,     ad.        Without  certainty  or 

stability. 
Fictile,  fik'tll,    a,     140.      Manufactured  by  the 

potter. 
Fiction,   fik'shiin,    s.     The  act  of  feigning  or 

inventing;  the  thing  feigned  or  invented ;  a  falsehood, 

a  lie. 
FicTIOUS,  f  ik'shus,  a.  292.   Fictitious,  imaginary. 
Fictitious,   fik-tlsh'us,     a.      Counterfeit,    not 

genuine  ;  feigned ;  not  real,  not  true. 
Factitiously,  flk-tish'&s-le,  ad.    Falsely,  coun- 

terfeitly. 
Fiddle,  f  Id'dl,  S.  A  stringed  instnunent  of  musick, 

a  violin. 

To  Fiddle,  f  id'dl.  v.  n.  405.    To  play  upon  the 

fiddle ;    to  trifle,  to  shift  the  hands  often,  and  du 

nothing. 
FiDDLEFADDLE,  f  Id'dl-fid'dl,   S.     Trifles.    A  cant 

word. 
Fiddler,  f  id'dl-ir,  s.    A  musician,  one  that  plays 

upon  the  fiddle. 
Fiddlestick,  f  id'dl-stlk,    s.     The  bow  and  hair 

which  a  fiddler  draws  over  the  strings  of  a  fiddle. 
FiDDLESTRING,  f  Id'dl-stflng,   S.      The  string  of  a 

fiddle. 

Fidelity,  fe-del'e-ti,  s.    126.     Honesty,  f^tliful 

adherence. 
To  Fidge,  fldje,  ) 

To  Fidget,  fldglt,  99.  S  ^'  "' 

To  niiive  nimbly  and  irregularly.     A  cant  word. 
Fiducial,  fe-du'shil,  a.  126.  357.     Confident, 

tindoubting. 

CCj-  For  the  impropriety  of  pronouncing  the  second 
syllable  of  this  and  the  two  followng  words,  as  if  \vritteu 
j'oo,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has  marked  Uiem,  see  Principles, 
No.  .S76  and  472. 
Fiduciary,  fe-diYsh^-i-re,    s.     One  who  holds 

any  thing  in  trust ;  one  who  depenSs  on  faith  without 

works. 
Fiduciary,  fe-du'she-J-ri,  a.    Confident,  steady, 

undoubting. 
Fief,  feef,  s.     A  fee,  a  manor,  a  possession  held  by 

some  tenure  of  a  superior. 
Field,  feeld,   S.    275.      Ground   not  inhabited,  not 

built  on;  cultivated  tract  of  ground  ;  the  open  coun. 

try,  opposed  to  quarters ;   the  ground  of  battle  ;  the 

ground  occupied  by  any  army  ;  a  wide  expanse  ;  space, 

compass,  ex  tint;  in  heraldry,  the  surface  of  a  shield. 
Fielded,  feel'ded,  a.     Being  in  a  field  of  battle. 
Field-basil,  feold-bazli,  s.     A  plant 
Fieldbed,  foeld'b^d,  s.      a  bed  contrived  to  bo 

set  up  easily  in  tiie  field. 

Fieldfare,  f^l'fare,  s.  515.     a  bird. 
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FlKLDMARSHAL,  feeld-Hlilr'shil,  s.      Commander 

of  an  army  in  the  field. 
FiELDMOUSE,    f'eeld'inouse,    s.       A  mouse  that 

burrows  in  banks. 
FlELDOFFICER,    feeld-6f  fi^-SUF,     s.      An    officer 

M'hose  command  in  the  field  extends  to  a  whole  regi. 

ment,  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major. 
FlELDPlECE,  fe^ld'p^ese,  s.     Small  cannon  used  in 

battles,  but  not  in  sieges. 
Fiend,  feilid,  s.  275.     An  enemy,  the  great  enemy 

of  mankind,  Satan ;  any  infernal  being. 
Fierce,  fetee,  or  ferse,  a.     Savage,  ravenous  ; 

vehement ;  outrageous ;  angry,  furious ;  strong,  for- 
cible. 

l!^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 
most  general  ;  the  second  is  heard  chiefly  on  the  stage. 
Actors,  who  have  such  continual  occasion  to  express  the 
passions,  feci  a  propriety  in  giving  a  short  vowel  sound 
to  a  word  denoting  a  rapid  and  violent  emotion ;  and 
therefore,  though  this  pronunciation  may  be  said  to 
be  grammatically  improper,  it  is  philosophically  right. 
See  Clieerful. 

Fiercely,  f^<irse'l^,  or  fersel^,  ad.    Violently, 

furiously. 
Fierceness,  f^drse'nds  or  ferse'nls, «.    Ferocity, 

savageness  ;  violence,  outrageous  passion. 
P'ierifacias,  fi-e-re-fa'shus,  s.  88.     In  law,  a 

j  udicial  writ  from  him  that  has  recovered  in  an  action 

of  debt  or  damages,  to  the  sherill",  to  command  him 

to  levy  the  debt,  or  the  damages. 
FlERINTSSS,   fi'^r-e-n&,  S.       Hot   qualities,   heat, 

acrimony ;  heat  of  temper,  intellectual  ardour. 
Fiery,  n'6r-e,  a.    Consisting  of  fire  ;   hot  like  fire ; 

vehement,    ardent,  active ;    passionate,    outrageous, 

easily  provoked  ;  unrestrained,  fierce  ;  heated  by  fire. 
Fife,  nfe,  s.   A  pipe  bloAvn  to  the  drum. 
Fifteen,  fifteen,  a.  Five  and  ten. 
Fifteenth,    fil'teeni//,  a.      The  fifth  after  the 

tenth. 
Fifth,  fiftA,  a.    The  next  to  the  fourth. 
FirrHLY,  flWi'le,  ad.    In  the  fifth  place. 
Fiftieth,  flPt^-e/A,  a.   279.     The  next  to  the 

forty-ninth. 
Fifty,  fifte,  a.  Five  tens. 
Fig,  fig,  s.      A  tree  that  bears  figs ;  the  fruit  of 

tlie  fig-tree. 
FiGAPPLE,  flg'Jp-pl,  8.  405.    A  fruit 
FiG.MARlGOLD,  flg-mSr'e-gold,  s.   A  plant 
To  Fight,  fite,  v.  n.    Pret  Fought.  Part  pass. 

Fmtght.     To  contend  in  battle,  to  make  war ;  to  con- 

tend  in  single  fight ;  to  contend. 
To  Fight,  lite,  v.  n.      To  war  against,  to  combat 

agaiast 
Fight,  fite,  s.     Battle  ;  combat,  duel  ;  something 

to  screen  the  combatants  in  ships. 
Fighter,  fi't&l-,  s.    Warriour,  duellist 
Fighting,  fi'tlng,  part.  a.    Qualified  for  war ;  fit 

for  battle  ;  occupied  by  war. 
Figment,    fig'in^nt,    s.     An  invent;on,  a  fiction, 

the  idea  feigned. 
Figpecker,  fig'p2k-&r,  S.   A  bird. 
Figulate,  flg'u-late,   a.  91.     Made  of  potter's 

clay. 
FiGCRAELE,    flg'u-rS-bl,    a.       Capable  of  being 

brought  to  a  certain  form,  and  retained  in  it.  Thuslead 

is  figurable,  but  not  water. 
FlGURABILITY,  fig-ii-rS-bll'd-te,   s.      The  quality 

of  being  capable  of  a  certain  and  stable  form. 
FiGURAL,  f  lg'6-ral,  a.    Belonging  to  a  figure. 
FiGURATE,   fig'u-rate,    a.  91.      Of  a   certain  and 

determinate  form;  resembling  any  thing  of  a  deter- 
minate form. 
Figuration,  flg-fura'sh&n,  s.    Determination  to 

a  certain  form  :  the  act  of  giving  a  certain  form. 
Figurative,  ng'u-rJ-tiv,  a.     Representing  some- 

thing  else,  typical ;  not  literal ;  full  of  rhetorical  ex- 

o'-nations. 
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FiGURATn'ELY,  fig'u.rS-tiv-le,  ad.  By  a  %ur(>, 
in  a  sense  dift'erent  from  that  which  words  orig'.ually 
imply. 

Figure,  fig'ure,  S.  The  figure  of  any  thing  as 
terminated  by  the  outlines  ;  shape  ;  person,  external 
form,  appearance,  mean  or  grand ;  distineuished  ap- 
pearance, eminence,  remarkable  characten  T  statue, 
an  image  ;  representations  in  painting ;  j  .haracter 
denoting  a  number  ;  the  horoscope,  the  diaj  am  of  the 
aspects  of  the  astrological  houses  ;  in  thed  jgy,  type, 
representative  ;  in  rhetorick,  any  mode  of]  peaking  in 
\yhich  words  are  detorted  from  tJieir  literaj  and  primi. 
tJve  sense ;  in  grammar,  any  deviation  from  the  rules 
of  analogy  or  syntax, 
{i^  niere  is  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  pronunciation  of 

this  word  and  its  compounds.    T  he  first  is  such  a  pro- 
nunciation as  makes  the  u  short  and  shut,  as  if  written 

figgur  :  the  last  preserves  the  sound  of  «  open,  as  if  j/ 

were  prefixed,  fi^-yure.    That  this  is  the  true  sound  of 

opeu  «,  see  PrintTples,  No.  8. 

To  Figure,  flg'iire,  v.  a.  To  form  into  any 
determined  shape  ;  to  cover  or  adorn  with  figures  ;  to 
diversify ;  to  represent  by  a  typical  or  figurative  re.-em- 
blance ;  to  image  in  the  mind  ;  to  form  figuratively,  to 
use  in  a  sense  not  literaL 

Figwort,  fig'wurt,  s,  A  plant 

Filaceous,  fe-Ia'shus,  a.  357.  Consisting  of 
threads. 

Filacer,  fll'A-sur,  s.  98.  An  oflficer  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  so  called  because  he  files  those  writs  where- 
on he  makes  process. 

Filament,  iil'5-m(5nt,  s.  A  slender  thread,  a  body 
slender  and  long  like  a  thread. 

Filbert,  fil'birt,  s.  98.  A  fine  hazel  nut  with  a 
thin  shell. 

To  Filch,  filsh,  v.  ru  To'  steal,  to  pilfer. 

FiLCHER,  filsll'ur,  s.  98.     A  thief,  a  petty  robber. 

File,  file,  S.  A  thread ;  a  line  on  which  papers  are 
strung ;  a  catalogue,  roll ;  a  line  of  soldiers  ranged  one 
behind  another  :  an  instrument  to  smooth  metals. 

FiLECUTTER.  file'k&t-&r,  s.    A  maker  of  files.  , 

To  File,  file,  v.  a.  To  string  upon  a  thread  or 
wire  ;  to  cut  with  a  file  ;  to  foul,  to  sully,  to  pollute. 

To  File,  file,  v.  n.  To  march  iu  file,  not  abreast, 
but  one  behind  another. 

FiLEJIOT,  fil'e-mot,  S.  A  brown,  or  yellow-brown 
colour. 

Filer,  f  il&r,  s.  98.  One  who  files,  one  who  uses 
the  file  in  cutting  metals. 

Filial,  fii'yal,  a.  11.3.  Pertaining  to  a  son, 
befitting  a  son;  bearing  the  character  or  relation  of  a 
son.- 

Filiation,  fil-^-a'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  relation  of  a  son 
to  a  fatlier,  correlative  to  paternity. 

Filings,  IVllngZ,  s.  Fragments  rubbed  off  by  the 
file. 

To  Fill,  fil,  v.  a.  To  store  till  no  more  can  be 
admitted;  to  pour  liquor  into  a  vessel  till  it  reaches 
the  top  ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to  ^lut,  to  surfeit ;  to 
fill  out,  to  pour  out  liquor  for  dnuk,  to  extend  by 
something  contained ;  to  fill  up,  to  make  full,  to  sup- 
ply, to  occupy  by  bulk. 

To  Fill,  fil,  v.  n.  To  give  to  drink  ;  to  grow  full; 
to  glut,  to  satiate. 

Fill,  111,  s.  As  much  as  may  produce  complete 
satisfaction;  the  place  between  the  tliafts  of  a  carriage. 

Filler,  fil'lCir,  S.  Any  thing  that  fills  up  room 
without  use  ;  one  whose  employment  is  to  fill  vessels 
of  carriage. 

Fillet,  filllt,  S.  99.  A  band  tied  round  the  head 
or  other  part ;  the  fleshy  part  of  the  tliigh,  applied 
commonly  to  veal  ;  meat  rolled  together,  and  tied 
round  ;  in  architecture,  a  little  member  ivhicli  appears 
in  the  ornaments  and  mouldings,  and  is  otlierwise 
called  listel. 

To  Fillet,  lU'llt,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  bandage 
or  fillet ;  to  adorn  with  an  astragal. 

To  Fillip,  fil'lip,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  the  nail 
of  the  finger  by  a  sudden  spring. 

Fillip,  fillip,  S.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  let  go  from 
Ute  thumb. 
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Filly,  t\l1i,  s.  a  young  mare  ;  opposed  to  a  colt 
or  young  horse. 

FiLJl,  film,   s.   A  pellicle  or  thin  skin. 

To  Film,  film,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  pellicle  or 
thin  skin. 

Filmy,  fil'm^,  a.  Composed  of  thin  membranes  or 
pellicles. 

To  Filter,  fil't&r,  v.  a.  To  clear  by  drawing  off 
liquor  by  depending  threads ;  to  strain,  to  percolate. 

Filter,  fli't&r,  s.  A  twist  of  thread,  of  which  one 
end  is  dipped  in  the  liquor  to  be  cleared,  and  the  other 
hangs  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that  the  li- 
quor drips  from  it ;  a  strainer. 

Filth,  fik/i,  s.  Dirt,  nastiness  ;  corruption,  pol- 
lution. 

Filthily,  fiUk'^-U,  ad.  Nastily,  foully,  grossly. 

FiLTHIXESS,  fiUA'^-nSs,  s.  Nastiness,  foulness, 
dirtiness ;  corruption,  pollution. 

Filthy,  {Uth'e,  a.  Nasty,  foul,  dirty  ;  gross,  pol- 
luted. 

To  Filtrate,  fil'trate,  v.  a.  91.     To  strain,  to 

percolate. 

Filtration,  fil-tra'sh&n,  s.  A  method  by  wliich 
liquors  are  procured  fine  and  clear. 

Fimbriated,  flm'bre-a-t^d,  a.  Fringed,  edged 
round,  jagged. 

Fin,  fin,  s.   The  wing  of  a  fish. 

Fin-footed,  fin'fut-^d,  a.  Having  feet  with  mem- 
branes between  the  toes. 

Finable,  f Vni-bl,  a.  4-05.  That  admits  a  fine. 

Final,  fi'nSl,  a.  88.  Ultimate,  last ;  conclusive  ; 
mortal  ;  respecting  the  end  or  motive. 

Finally,  fl'liai4,  ad.  Ultimately,  in  conclusion, 
completely,  witliout  recovery. 

FiN.ANCE,  ft-nanse',  s.    Revenue,  income,  profit 

Financial,  f^-n^n'sh^,  a.  Relative  to  finance. 

Financier,  fin-nJn-?e4r',  s.  357.  One  who  col- 
lects or  farms  the  publick  revenue. 

Finary,  fi'ni-r^  s.  The  second  forge  at  the  iron 
mills. 

Finch,  finsh,  s.  A  small  bird  ;  of  which  we  have 
three  kinds,  the  goldfinch,  the  chaflinch,  and  bulfinch. 

To  Find,  find,  v.  a.  To  obtain  by  searching  or 
seeking ;  to  obtain  something  lost ;  to  meet  with,  to 
fall  upon ;  to  know  by  experience ;  to  discover  by 
study ;  to  discover  what  is  hidden ;  to  hit  on  by  chance, 
to  perceive  by  accident ;  to  detect,  to  deprehend,  to 
catch ;  to  determine  by  judicial  verdict ;  to  supply,  to 
furnish,  as  he  finds  me  in  money  ;  in  law,  to  approve, 
as  to  find  a  bill  ;  to  find  liimself,  to  fare  with  regard 
to  ease  or  pain  ;  to  find  out,  to  imriddle,  to  solve  ;  to 
discover  sometliing  Mdden,  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
of;  to  invent. 

Finder,  f  ind'&r,  s.  One  that  meets  or  falls  upon 
any  thing;  one  that  picks  upon  any  thing  lost 

FiNDFAULT,  find'falt,  s.    A  censurer,  a  caviller. 

Fine,  fine,  a.  Refined,  pure,  free  from  dross  ; 
subtle,  thin,  as  the  fine  spirits  evaporate  ;  refined ; 
keen,  smoothly  sharp ;  clear,  pellucid,  as  the  wine  is 
fine  ;  nice,  delicate  ;  artful,  dexterous  ;  elegant,  with 
elevation ;  beautiful,  with  dignity ;  accomplished,  ele- 
gant of  manners ;  showy,  splendid. 

Fine,  fine,  s.      a  mulct,  a  pecuniary  punishment ; 

penalty ;  forfeit,  money  paid  for  any  exemption  or  li. 

nerty  ;  the  end,  conclusion. 
To  Fine,  fine,  v.  a.  To  refine,  to  purify ;  to  make 

transparent ;  to  punish  with  pecuniary  penalty. 
To  Fixe,  fine,  r.  n.  To  pay  a  fine. 
To  FiNEDRAW,  fine'draw,  v.   a.     To  sew  up  a 

rent  with  so  much  nicety  that  it  is  not  perceived. 
P'iNEDRAWER,  flne'draw-ir,  s.     One  whose  busi. 

ness  is  to  sew  up  rents. 
FiNEFiNGERED,  finc'fing-gurd,  a.    Nice,  artful, 

exquisite. 
Finely,  finele,  ad.   Beautifully,  elegantly  ;  keen- 
ly, sharply  ;  in  small  parts  ;  wretchedly  Qiroiiically.] 
Fineness,  fllie'n&,  s.    Elegance.  deUcacy  ;  show, 
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splendour ;  artfulness,  ingenuity ;  purity,    freedom 

from  dross  or  base  mixtures. 
Finery,   fi'nur-e,  s.  557.     Show,   splendour  of 

appearance. 
Finesse,  f<^-nSs',  s.  126.     Artifice,  stratagem. 
Finer,  fl'nfir,  s.  98.    One  who  purifies  metals. 
Fine-spoken,  fine'sp6-kn,  a.  Affectedly  polite. 

"  Dear  Madam,  be  sure  he's  Ajine-ipoken  man."        Stvift. 

Finger,  flng'gur,  s.  381.  The  flexible  member 
of  the  hand  by  which  men  catch  and  hold ;  a  small 
measure  of  extension ;  the  hand,  the  instrument  of 
work. 

To  Finger,  flng'g&r,  v.  a.  To  touch  lightly,  to 
toy  with ;  to  touch  unseasonably  or  thievishly ;  to 
touch  an  instrument  of  musick  ;  to  perforin  any  work 
exquisitely  with  the  fingers. 

Finglefangle,  fing'gl-fang'gl,  s.   A  trifle. 

Finical,  fln'e-kal,  a.  Nice,  foppish. 

Finically,  fin'e-kal-^,  adi  Foppishly. 

FiNlCALNESS,  fin'e-kal-nes,  s.  Superfluous  nicety. 

To  Finish,  finish,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  the  end 
proposed,  to  perfect,  to  polish  to  the  excellency  in. 
tended. 

Finisher,  finlsh-ur,  s.  One  that  finishes. 

Finite,  fl'nlte,  a.  126.  Limited,  bounded. 

Finiteless,  fl'nite-les,  a.  Without  bounds,  un- 
limited. 

Finitely,  fi'nIte-M,  ad.     with  certain  limits,  to 

a  certain  degree. 


Finiteness,  fi'nite-nes, } 
Finitude,  fin'e-tiide,      5  * 


Limitation,  confinement  within  certain  boundaries. 

FiNLESS,  finlAs,  a.    Without  fins. 

Finlike,  fin'Iike,  a.    Formed  in  imitation  of  fins. 

Finned,  find,  a.  362.  Having  broad  edges  spread 
out  on  either  side. 

Finny,  fin'ne,  a.  Furnished  with  fins,  formed  for 
the  element  of  water. 

FiNTOED,  fin'tode,  a.  Having  a  membrane  be. 
tween  the  toes. 

Finochio,  ft^-no-'shd-o,  S.   Fennel.  "^ 

Fir,  f5r,  s.  109.  Tlie'tree  of  which  deal-boards  ate 
made.  ^^, 

Fire,  fire,  s.  The  element  tliat  bums  ;  an)4fw>? 
burning;  a  conflagration  of  towns  or  countries;  the 
punishment  of  the  damned ;  any  thing  that  inflames 
the  passions  ;  ardour  of  temper  ;  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion, vigour  of  fancy,  spirit  of  sentiment ;  the  passion 
of  love ;  eruptions  or  imposthumations,  as  St  Antho- 
ny's fire. 

Firearms,  flre'armz,  s.  Arms  which  owe  their 
efficacy  to  fire,  guns. 

Fireball,  fireball,  s.  Grenado,  ball  filled  witli 
combustibles,  and  bursting  where  it  is  thrown. 

FiREBRUSH,  fire'br&sh,  s.  Tlie  brush  which  hangs 
by  the  fireside  to  sweep  the  hearth. 

FiREDRAKE,  fire'drakc,  s.  A  fiery  serpent. 

FiRENEW,  fire-nJi',  a.  New  from  the  forge,  new 
from  the  melting-house. 

FiRER,  flre'ur.  s.  98.    An  incendiary. 

Fireside,  fire-side',  s.    Tlie  hearth,  the  chimney. 

FiRESTICK,  flre'stlk,  s.      A  lighted  stick  or  brand. 

Fireworks,  fire'w&rks,  s.  Preparations  of  gun. 
powder  to  he  exhibited  for  show  or  publick  rejoicing. 

To  FiRE,  fire,  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire,  to  kindle  ;  to 
inflame  the  passions,  to  animate. 

To  Fire,  fire,  v.  7l.  To  take  fire,  to  be  kindled  ;  to 
be  influenced  with  passion  ;  to  discharge  any  fire-arms. 

Firebrand,  fire'brand,  s.  A  piece  of  wood 
kindled  ;  an  incendiary,  one  who  inflames  factions. 

Firechoss,  fire'kros,  s.  A  token  in  Scotland  for 
the  nation  to  take  arms. 

Firelock,   firel&k,  s.     A  soldier's  gun,  a  gun 

discharged  by  striking  steel  with  a  flint. 
Fireman,  fire'mSn,  s.  88.    One  who  is  emplojwl 
to  extinguish  burning  houses. 
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Firepan,  fire'pSn,  s.  A  pan  for  holding  or  carry- 
ing fire  ;  in  a  gun,  tlie  receptacle  for  the  priming  pow- 
der. 

FlKESHIP,  fire'shlp,  s.  A  ship  filled  with  combus- 
tible matter  to  fire  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

FlfiESHOX'EL,  fire'shiiv-vl,  s.  The  instrument  with 
whicli  the  hot  coals  are  thrown  up. 

Firestone,  flre'stone,  s.  A  hearth-stone,  stone 
tliat  will  bear  the  fire,  the  pyrites. 

Firewood,  f Ire'wud,  s.  Wood  to  bum,  fuel. 

Firing,  fl'ring,  s.  Fuel 

To  Firk,  ferk,  v.  a.  To  whip,  to  beat 

Firkin,  fel^'kin,  s.  a  vessel  containing  nine  gal- 
lons J  a  small  vessel. 

Firji,  f^rm,  a.  108.  strong,  not  easily  pierced  or 
shaken  ;  hard,  opposed  to  soft ;  constant,  steady,  reso- 
lute, fixed,  unshaken;  the  name  ornames  under  which 
any  house  of  trade  is  established  ;  a  commercial  word. 

To  FlRJI,  ferm,  v.  a.  To  settle,  to  confirm,  to  es- 
tablish ;  to  fix ;  to  fix  Avithout  wandering. 

Firmament,  f^r'mi-ment,  s.  The  sky,  the  hea- 
vens. 

Firjiamental,  f^r-mJ-m§n'tal,  a.  Celestial,  of 
the  upper  regions. 

Firmly,  fermie,  ad.  Strongly,  impenetrably  j  Im- 
moveably ;  steadily,  constantly. 

Firmness,  ferm'n&,  s.  stability,  compactness  ; 
steadiness,  constancy,  resolution. 

First,  furst,  a.  108.  The  ordinal  of  one  ;  earliest 
in  time ;  liighest  in  dignity ;  great,  excellent. 

First,  f&rst,  ad.  Before  any  thing  else  ;  earliest  ; 
before  any  other  consideration  ;  at  the  beginning,  at 
first. 

First-got,  f&rst'gSt,  7 

First-begotten,  furst'be-gSt'tn,  J  *' 
The  eldest  of  children. 

First-fruits,  furst'froots,  s.    what  the  season 

first  produces  or  matures  of  any  kind  ;  the  first  profits 
of  any  thing  ;  the  earliest  effects  of  any  thing. 

Firstling,  furst'llng,  S.  The  first  produce  or  off- 
spring ;  the  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

FiSC,  fisk,  s.   Public  treasury. 

Fiscal,  fis'kil,  s.  88.    Exchequer,  revenue. 

Fish,  fish,  s.    An  animal  that  inhabits  the  water. 

To  Fish,  fish,  ?.'.  n.  To  be  employed  in  catching 
fish  ;  to  endeavour  at  any  thing  by  artifice. 

To  Fish,  fish,  v.  a.     To  search  water  in  quest  of 

fish- 
Fish-hook,  fishTiook,  s.    A  hook   for  catching 

fish. 
Fishpond,  flsh'pond,  s.  A  small  pool  for  fish. 

Fisher,  fish'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  is  employed  in 
catching  fish. 

Fisherboat,  fisll'&r-bote,  s.  A  boat  employed 
in  catching  fish. 

Fisherman,  ffsh'fir-mJn,  s.  88.  One  whose  em- 
ployment and  livelihood  is  to  catch  fish. 

Fishery,  fish'ur-e,  S.  The  business  of  catching 
fish. 

FiSHFUL,  fish'f&l,  a.     Abounding  with  fish. 

To  FiSHIFY,  fish'^-fl,  V.  a.   To  turn  to  fish. 

Fishing,  fishing,  S.    Commodity  of  taking  fish. 

FiSHKETTLE,  fish'kSt-tl,  S.  405.  A  cauldron 
made  long  for  the  fish  to  be  boiled  without  bending. 

Fishmeal,  fish'mele,  s.   Diet  of  fish. 

Fishmonger,  fish'm&iig-g&r,  s.  A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fishy,  fish'<^,  a.  Consisting  of  fish  ;  having  the 
qualities  of  fish. 

Fissile,  fis'sU,  a.  140.  Having  the  grain  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  so  as  to  be  cleft. 

FiSSILlTY,  fis-sll'^-te,  S.  The  quality  of  admitting 
to  be  cloven. 

Fissure,  fish'shure,  s.  452.    a  cleft,  a  narrow 
chasm,  whero  a  breach  has  been  made. 
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Fist,  fest,  s. 
doubled  down. 

Fisticuffs,  fis't^kfifs,  s.     Battle  with  the  fist 
Fistula,  fis'tshii-Ii,  s.  461.     a  sinuous  ulcer 

callous  within. 
Fistular.  fis'tshiJar,  s.  88.  Hollow  like  a  pipe. 
Fistulous,  fls'tshii-lus,  a.    Having  the  nature  of 

a  fistula. 
Fit,  fit,    s.      a  paroxysm  of  any  intermittent  di.=- 

temper ;  any  short  return  after  intermission ;  disorder, 

distemperature  ;   the  hysterical  disorders  of  women, 

and  the  convulsions  of  cliildren. 
Fit,  fit,  a.      Qualified,  proper  j  conrenient,  meet, 

right 
To  Fit,  tit,    v.  a.      To  suit  one  thing  to  another; 

to  accommodate  a  person  with  any  thing ;  to  be  adapt. 

ed  to,  to  suit  any  thing ;  to  fit  out,  to  furnish,  to  equip; 

to  fit  up,  to  furnish,  to  make  proper  for  use. 

To  Fit,  fit,  v.  n.  To  be  proper,  to  be  fit 
Fitch,  fitsh,  s.  A  smaU  kind  of  wild  pea. 
Fitchat,  fitshit,     )  .      .  , . 

Fitchew,  fit'tshSS,  1  *'     ^  '^'''^'^^  ''"'«  '"^'^t' 

that  robs  thehenroost  and  warren. 
Fitful,  fit'ful,  a.      Varied  by  paroxysms. 
Fitly,    fitle,   ad.      Properly,  justly,  reasonably; 

coramodiously,  meetly. 
Fitness,  fit'nes,  s.     Propriety,  meetness,  justness, 

reasonableness ;  convenience,  commodity,  tlie  state  of 

being  fit 
Fitment,  fit'm^nt,  s.     Something  adapted  to  a 

particularpurpose. 
Fitter,  ftt'tur,  s.     The  person  or  thing  that  con- 

fers  fitness  for  any  thing. 
Five,  five,  a.      Four  and  one,  half  of  ten. 
Fiveleaved  Grass,  five'le^vd,  s.     Cinquefoll,  a 

species  of  clover. 
Fives,  fivz,  s.      A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball ;  a  dis. 

ease  of  horses. 
To  Fix,  fiks,  v.  a.      To  make  fast ;  to  settle  ;  to 

direct  without  variation  ;  to  deprive  of  volatility ;  to 

transfix ;  to  withhold  from  motion. 
To  Fix,  fiks,  v.  n.      To  determine  the  resolution  ; 

to  rest,  to  cease  to  wander ;  to  lose  volatility,  so  as  to 

be  malleable. 
Fixation,    flk-sa'sh&n,    s.      stability,    firmness; 

confinement,  want  of  volatility  ;  reduction  from  flui- 
dity to  firmness. 
P'lXEDLY,  fik'sed-1^,  ad.  364.      Certainly,  firmly. 
Fixedness,  fik's^d-n^s,  s.  365.    stability;  want 

or  loss  of  volatility ;  steadiness,  settled  opinion  or  re. 

solution. 
Fixidity,  fik-sld'd-t^,  7         ^  ,  ,     _^ 

FlXTTY,  fik's^-t^,  r-      Coherence  Of  parts. 

Fixture,  fiks'tshure,  s.  463.     Firmness,  stible 

state ;  a  piece  of  furniture  fixed  to  a  house. 
FiXURE,  fik'shure,  S.  479.     Firmness,  stable  state. 
Fizgig,  fiz'gig,  S.    A  kind  of  dart  or  harpoon,  with 

which  seamen  strike  fish. 
Flabby,  flJb'bt^,  a.     Soft,  not  firm. 
Flabile,    flJiyil,    a.    140.       Subject  to  be  blown, 

airy. 
Flaccid,  fiik'sid,  a.    Weak,  limber,  not  stiff;  la?:, 

not  tense. — See  Exaggerate. 
Flaccidity,  flAk- sld'^-tt^,  s.     Laxity,  limbemess, 

want  of  tension. 
To  Flag,  fl^g,  v.  n.     To  hang  loose  without  stiff- 
ness or  tension  ;  to  grow  spiritless  or  dejected ;  to  gro\v 

feeble,  to  loee  vigour. 
To  Flag,  fl5g,  v.  a.    To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  drop  ; 

to  lay  ■with  broad  stones. 
Flag,  fl3g,  *.     A  water-plant  with  a  broad-bladcd 

leaf  and  yellow  flower;   the  colours  or  ensign  of  a 

ship  or  land  forces ;  a  species  of  stone  used  for  smooth 

pavement. 
Flag-broom,  flSg'broora.  s.  A  broom  for  sweep- 
ing flags  or  pavements. 
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Flag-officer,  flAg'&f-fe-s&r,  s.     A  commander 

of  a  squadron. 
Flag-ship,  flig'sblp,  s.     The  ship  in  wlUch  the 

commander  of  a  fleet  is. 
Flag- WORM,  flig'w&rm,   s.       A  grub  bred   in 

watery  places  araons  flags  or  sedge. 
Flagelet,  flidje'e-let,  s.     A  small  flute. 
F'lagellation,  Mdje-6l-la'sh&n,  s.     The  use  of 

tlie  scourg-e. 
Flagginess,  flag'g^-nes,  s.      Laxity,  limberness. 
Flaggy,  Mggi,  a.    383.     Weak,  lax,  limber ; 

insipid. 
Flagitious,  fla-jish'6s,  a.      wicked    villanous, 

atrocious. 
Flagitiousness,  fli-jlsh'is-n^S,  s.    Wickedness, 

villany. 
Flagon,  fl3g'&n,  s.  166.     A  vessel  of  drink  ^^itb 

a  narrow  mouth. 
Flagrancy,  fla'grln-S^,  s.      Burning  heat,  fire. 
Flagrant,  fla'grant,  a.     Ardent,  burning,  eager  ; 

glowing;  red;  notorious,  flaming. 
Flagration,  ttct-gra'sh&n,  s.      Burning. 
Flagstaff,  Mg'stif,  s.       The  staff  on  which  the 

flag  is  fixed. 
Flail,  Sale,  s.   202.     The  instrument  with  wliich 

grain  is  beaten  out  of  the  ear. 
Flake,  flake,  S.      Any  thing  that  appears  loosely 

lieid  together ;  a  stratum,  layer,  a  lock  of  wool  drawn 

out. 
1'  LAKY,  flalcc^,  a.   Loosely  hanging  together  ;  lying 

in  layers  or  strata,  broken  into  lamina. 
Flam,  Aim,   s.      A  falsehood,  a   lie,   an   illusory 

pretext. 
To  Flam,  flAm,  v.  a.     To  deceive  with  a  lie. 
Flambeau,  flAm'bo,  s.  245.     a  lighted  torch. 

Plural  Flambeaur. 
FlaJIE,  flame,  S.  Light  emitted  from  fire  ;  a  stream 

of  fire;  ardour  of  temper  or  imagination,  brightness 

of  fancy  ;  ardour  of  inclination  ;  passion  of  love. 
To  Flame,  flame,  v.  n.    To  shine  as  fire,  to  burn 

witli  emission  of  light ;  to  blaze  ;  to  break  out  iu  vio- 
lence of  passion. 

Flame-coloured,  flamelc&l-lurd,  a.  362.     Of 

a  bright  yellow  colour. 
FlaMEN,    fla'm^n,   s.     503.       A  priest  in  ancient 

times,  one  that  officiated  in  solemn  offices. 

OC^  if  there  be  any  case  in  which  we  are  to  take  our 
English  quantity  from  the  Latin,  it  is  in  words  of  two 
syllables  which  ret.iin  their  Latin  form,  and  have  the 
vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long.— See  Drama. 

Flammation,  flim.ma'shim,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
setting  on  flame. 

Flammabihty,  flam-mJ-bll'^-t^,  «.  The  quality 
of  admitting  to  he  set  on  fire. 

Flasimeous,  fli\m'md-fis,  a.   Consisting  of  flames. 

Flammiferous,  flim-miffe-r&s,  a.  518.  Bring- 
ing flame. 

Flammivomous,  flim-mlv'6-mfis,  a.  528.  Vo- 
miting out  flame. 

Flamy,  fla'm^,  a.  ^Inflamed,  burning  ;  having  the 
nature  of  flame. 

Flank,  flangk,  s.  The  part  of  the  side  of  a 
quadruped  near  the  hinder  thigh  ;  in  men,  the  latter 
part  of  the  lower  belly ;  the  side  of  any  army  or  fleet ; 
in  fortification,  that  p"art  of  the  bastion  wliich  reaches 
from  the  curtain  to  the  face. 

To  Flank,  flangk,  v.  a.  To  attack  the  side  of  a 
b.tttalion  or  fleet ;  to  be  posted  so  as  to  overlook  or 
command  any  pass  on  the  side,  to  be  on  the  side. 

Flanker,  flAngk'ar,  s.  a  fortification  jutting  out 
so  as  to  command  the  side  of  a  bo<ly  marching  to  the 
assault. 

Flannel,  flSn'nel,  s.  99.  A  soft  nappy  stuff  of 
wool. 

Flap,    flip,    s.      Any  thing  that  hangs  broad  and 
loose  ;  the  motion  of  any  thing  broad  and  loose  ;  the 
uoise  made  by  tluit  motion  ;  a  disease  in  horses. 
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To  Flap,  flip,  r.  a.  To  beat  with  a  flap,  as  flies 
are  beaten  ;  to  move  with  a  flap  or  noise. 

To  Flap,  flip,  v.  n.  To  ply  the  wings  v/ith  noise  ; 
to  fall  with  flaps  or  broad  parts  depending. 

Flapdrago.V,  flip'drig-un,  s.  A  play  in  which 
they  catch  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy ;  the  thing 
eaten  at  flapdragon. 

Flapeared,  flip'eerd,  a.  362.  Having  loose  and 
broad  ears. 

To  Flare,  flare,  v.  n.  To  flutter  with  a  splendid 
show ;  to  glitter  with  transient  lustre ;  to  glitter  offen- 
sively ;  to  be  iu  too  much  light. 

Flash,  flish,  S.  A  sudden,  quick,  transitory  blaze  \ 
sudden  biu^t  of  wit  or  merriment ;  a  short  transient 
state ;  a  body  of  water  driven  by  violence. 

To  Flash,  flish,  v.  n.  To  glitter  with  a  quick  and 
transient  flame ;  to  burst  out  into  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence; to  break  out  into  wit,  merriment,  or  bright 
thought. 

To  Flash,  flash,  v.  a.  To  strike  up  large  bodies 
of  water. 

Flasher,  flish'&r,  s.  A  man  of  more  appearance 
of  wit  than  reality. 

Flashily,  fli.sh'^le,  ad.    With  empty  show. 

Flashy,  flish'e,  a.  Emjity,  not  solid  ;  showy, 
« ithout  substance ;  insipid,  without  force  or  spirit. 

Flask,  flisk,  s.   A  bottle,  a  vessel;  a  powder-horn. 

Flasket,  fliskit,  s.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are 
served. 

Flat,  flit,  a.  Horizontally  level ;  smooth,  without 
protuberances ;  witliout  elevation  j  level  with  the 
ground ;  lying  horizontally  prostrate,  lying  along ;  in 
painting,  without  reliefj  without  prominence  of  the 
figures  ;  tasteless,  insipid  ;  dull,  unanimated  ,  spirit- 
less, dejected ;  peremptory,  absolute,  downright;  not 
sharp  ill  sound. 

Flat,  flit,  S.  A  level,  an  extended  plane  ;  even 
ground,  not  mountainous  ;  a  smooth  low  ground  ex. 
posed  to  inundations  ;  shallow,  strand,  place  in  tlie 
sea  where  the  water  is  not  deep ;  the  broad  side  of  a 
blade  ;  depression  of  thought  or  language ;  a  mark  or 
character  in  musick. 

To  Flat,  flit,  v.  a.  To  level,  to  depress,  to  make 
broad  and  smooth  ;  to  make  vapid. 

To  Flat,  flit,  v.  n.  To  grow  flat,  opposed  to  swell ; 
to  become  unanimated  or  vapid. 

Flatlong,  flit'lolig,  ad.  With  the  flat  down- 
wards, not  edgewise. 

Flatly,  flit'le,  ad.  Horizontally,  without  inclina- 
tion ;  without  prominence  or  elevation  ;  without  spirit, 
dully,  frigidly  ;  peremptorily,  downright  • 

Flatness,  flit'n^S,  S.  Evenness,  level  extension  ; 
want  of  relief  or  prominence  ;  deadness,  insipidity, 
vapidness  ;  dejection  of  state  ;  dejection  of  mind,  want 
of  life  ;  dulness,  insipidity,  frigidity ;  the  contrary  to 
shrillness  or  acuteness  of  sound. 

To  Flatten,  flit'tn,  v.  a.  405.  To  make  even 
or  level,  without  prominence  or  elevation ;  to  beat 
down  to  the  ground;  to  make  \apid  ;  to  deject,  to  de- 
press, to  dispirit 

To  Flatten,  flit'tn,  v,  n.  To  grow  even  or  level; 
to  grow  dull  and  insipid. 

Flatter,  flil't&r,  s.  98.  The  workman  or  instru- 
ment by  which  bodies  are  flattened. 

To  Flatter,  flit'tur,  v.  a.  To  sooth  with 
praises,  to  please  with  blandisliments ;  to  praise  false- 
ly ;  to  raise  false  hopes. 

Flatterer,  flit'tfir-rur,  s.  One  who  flatters,  a 
fawner,  a  h  heedler. 

Flattery,  flit'tur-e,  S.  557.  False  praise,  artful 
obsequiousness. 

FlaTTISH,  flit'tlsh,  a.  Somewhat  flat,  approaching 
to  flatness. 

Flatulency,  fiitsh'fi-l6n-S(^,  s.  401.  Windiness, 
tiirgidness  ;  emptiness ;  vanity. 

Flatulent,  flitsh'ii-lent,  a.  Turgid  with  air, 
windy  ;  empty,  vain,  big  without  substance  or  reality, 
pully. 
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Flatuosity,  flatsh-ii-6s'^-t^,  s. 

ness  of  air. 

Flatuous,  flitsh'il-6s,  a.    Windy,  full  of  wind. 
Fl.ATirs,  fla't&S,  s.     Wind  gathered  in  any  cavities 

of  the  body. 
Flatwise,  flat'wize,  ad.  With  the  flat  downwards, 

not  the  edge. 
To  Flaunt,  flant,  v.  n.  214.     To  make  a  flutter- 
ing show  in  apparel ;  to  be  hung  with  something  loose 
and  flying. 
Flaunt,  flint,  s.   Any  thing  loose  and  airy. 
Flavouh,  fla'vur,  S.  314.     Power  of  pleasing  the 

taste  ;  sweetness  to  the  smell,  odour,  fragrance. 
Flavourous,  fla'vur-us,  a.  obi.     Delightful  to 

the  palate ;  fragrant,  odorous. 
Flaw,  flaw,  s.      A  crack  or  breach  in  any  thing  ; 
a  fault,  a  defect ;  a  sudden  gust ;  a  violent  blast ;  a  tu- 
mult, a  tempestuous  uproar ;  a  sudden  commotion  of 
mind. 
To    Flaw,    flaw,    v.    a.      To  break,   to  crack,  to 

damage  with  fissure.  . 
Flawless,  flaw'l&,  a.      Without  cracks,  without 

defects. 
Flawy,  flaw'd,  a.  Full  of  flaws. 
Flax,   fliks,    s.      The  fibrous   plant   of  which  the 
finest  tliread  is  made ;  the  fibres  of  flax  cleansed  and 
combed  for  the  spinner. 
Flaxco.MB,  flaks'kom,  s.      The    instrument  with 
which  the  fibres  of  flax  are  cleansed  from  the  brittle 
parts. 
J'laxdresser,    flaks'dr^s-sur,  s.      He  that  pre- 
pares flax  for  the  spinner. 
Flaxen,  flak'sn,   a.  103.     Made  of  flax ;  fair, 
'  long  and  flowing. 

Flaxweed,  fljiks'wded,  s,  A  plant 
To  Flay,  M,  v.  a.  221.    To  strip  off  the  skin  -,  to 
take  off  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 
iXS-  Tliere  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  as 
if  spelled  Jlea,  rhyming  with  sea,  which  is  every  day 
growing  more  vulgar. 
Flayer,  fla'iir,  s.      He  that  strips  the  skin  off  any 

thing. 
Flea,   fld,  s.      A  small  insect  remarkable  for  its 

agility  in  leaping. 
To    Flea,  &&,  v.  a.  To  clean  from  fleas. 
Fleabane,  fl^ane,  s.   A  plant 
Fleabite,  fliybite,  } 

Fleabiting,  flelji-ting,  ^ 
Red  marks  caused  by  fleas  ;  a  small  hurt  or  pain  like 
that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  flea. 
Fleabitten,  fle'bit-tn,  a,  103.    stung  by  fleas  ; 

mean,  worthless. 
Fleak,  fleke,  S.   A  small  lock,  thread,  or  twist 
To  Fleak,  fleke,  v.  a.     To  spot,  to  streak,  to 

stripe,  to  dapple. 
Fleam,  fleme,  s.      An  instrument  used  to   bleed 

cattle. 
Fleawort,  fle^wiirt,  s.    A  plant 
To   Flecker,  fld-k'&r,  v.  a.     To  spot,  to  mark 

with  strokes  or  touches. 
Fled,  fled.   The  pret.  and  part,  of  Flee. 
Fledge,  flcdje,  a.    Full  feathered,  able  to  fly. 
To  Fledge,  fledje,  v.  a.    To  furnish  with  wings, 

to  supply  with  feathers. 
To  Flee,  flei^,  v.   n.  Pret    Fled.      To  run  from 

danger,  to  have  recourse  to  shelter. 
Fleece,  fleese,  s.     As  much  wool  as  is  shorn  from 

one  sheep. 
To  Fleece,  fleese,  v.  a.     To  clip  the  fleece  of  a 
sheep  J  to  strio,  to  plunder,  as  a  sheep  is  robbed  of  its 
wool. 
Fleeced,  fleest,  a.  359.     Having  fleeces  of  wool. 
Fleecy,  flce'sd,  ad.     Woolly,  covered  with  wool. 
To  Fleer,  fl^^r,  v.  n.      To  mock,  to  gibe,  to  jest 
with  insolence  and  contempt ;  to  leer,  to  grin  with  an 
air  of  civility. 
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Fleer,  fleer,  s.   Mockery  expressed  either  in  words 

or  looks  ;  a  deceitful  grin  of  civility. 
Fleerer,  fleer'&r,  s.  98.   A  mocker,  a  fawner. 
Fleet,  fl^dt,  S.   A  company  of  ships,  a  navy. 
Fleet,  fledt,  s.  A  creek,  an  inlet  of  water. 

Fleet,  fledt,  a.  Swift  of  pace,  quick,  nimble,  ac. 
tive  ;  skimming  the  surface. 

To  Fleet,  fleet,  v.  n.  To  fly  swiftly,  to  vanish  ; 
to  be  in  a  transient  state. 

To  Fleet,  fleet,  v.  a.  To  skim  the  water  ;  to  live 
merrily,  or  pass  time  away  lightly. 

FleeTLY^,  fleetld,  ad.  Swiftly,  nimbly,  with  swift 
pace. 

FleetnESS,  fledt'n&j  s.  Swiftness  of  course,  nim- 
bleness,  celerity. 

Flesh,  flesh,  s.  The  body  distinguished  from  the 
sold  ;  the  muscles  distineui-hed  from  the  skin,  bones, 
tendons  ;  animal  food  distinguished  from  vegetable  ; 
the  body  of  beasts  or  birds  used  in  food,  distinct  from 
fishes ;  animal  nature  ;  carnality,  corporal  appetites  ; 
near  relation  ;  the  outward  or  Uteral  sense.  The  Ori- 
entals termed  the  immediate  or  literal  signification  of 
any  precept  or  type  The  Flesh,  and  the  remote  or  ty . 
pical  meaning  The  Spirit  Tliis  is  frequent  in  St  Paul. 

To  Flesh,  fl^sh,  i'.  a.   To  imitate  ;  to  harden,  to 

establish  in  any  practice  ;  to  glut,  to  satiate. 
FleshcoLOUR,  fl&h'kcd-fir,  S.  The  colour  of  flesh. 
FleshfLY,  fl^sh'fli,  s.   A  fly  that  feeds  upon  flesh, 

and  deposits  her  eggs  in  it 
Fleshhook,  fl&n'hSok,  s.    A  hook  to  draw  flesh 

from  the  caldron. 
FleSHLESS,  fl&h'l&,  a.    Without  flesh. 
Fleshliness,  fl&hle-n^S,  s.     Carnal  passions  or 

appetites. 
Fleshly,  fl&Md,  a.    Corporeal ;  carnal  ;  animal, 

not  vegetable.  .^ 

Fleshmeat,  flSsh'mete,  s.   Animal  food,  the  flesh 

of  animals  prepared  for  food. 
Fleshment,  fl^sh'ment,  s.   Eagerness  gained  by 

a  successful  initiation. 
Fleshmonger,   fl^sh'm6ng-gur,   s.     One  who 

deals  in  flesh,  a  pimp. 
Flesh  POT,  flesh'pSt,  s.    A  vessel  in  which  flesh  is 

cooked,  thence  plenty  of  flesli. 
Fleshquake,  fl^sh'kwake,  s.    A  tremor  of  the 

body. 
Fleshy,  flesh'e,  a.  Plump,  full  of  flesh ;  pulpous. 
Flew,  flii,  265.  The  pret  of  To  Fly. 
Flew,  flii,  s.    The  large  chaps  of  a  deep-mouthed 

hound. 
Flewed,  Aide,  a.  362.    Chapped,  mouthed. 
FlexanimouS,  fldks-Sn'e-m&S,  a.    Having  power 

to  change  the  disposition  of  the  raind. 
Flexibility,  fleks-e-bU'd-te,  s.    The  quality  of 

admitting  to  be  bent,  pliancy  ;  easiness  to  be  persuad- 
ed, compliance. 

Flexible,  fl&s'd-bl,   a.    405.     Possible  to  be 

bent,  pliant ,  complying,  obsequious  ;  ductile,  man- 
ageable ;  that  may  be  accommodated  to  various  forms 
and  purposes. 

FlexiblenesS,  fldks'e-bl-nd.S,  S.  Possibility  to 
be  bent,  easiness  to  be  bent ;  obsequiousness,  compli- 
ance ;  ductility,  manageablene.'is. 

Flexile,  fl^ksll,  a.  140.  Pliant,  easily  bent,  ob- 
sequious to  any  power  or  impulse. 

Flexion,  flek'sh&n,  .9.  The  act  of  bending ;  a 
double,  a  bending;  a  turn  towards  any  part  or  quarter. 

Flexor,  fleks'or,  s.  1 66.  The  general  name  of  the 
muscles  which  act  in  contracting  the  joints. 

FlexuotjS,  flek'shi-fis,  a.  452.  Winding,  tor- 
tuous ;  variable,  not  steady. 

Flexure,  flSk'shure,  S.  The  form  or  direction  in 
which  any  thing  is  bent ;  the  act  of  bending ;  the  part 
bent,  the  joint ;  obsequious  or  servile  cringe. 

To  Flicker,  flik'tr,  i'.  a.  To  flutter,  to  play  the 
wings. 
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Flier,  fll'ur,  s.  98.  A  fugitive,  a  runaway  ;  tliat 
part  of  a  machine  which,  by  being-  put  into  a  more 
rapid  motion  than  the  other  parts,  equalizes  and  regu. 
lates  the  motion  of  the  rest 

Flight,  fllte,  s.  393.  The  act  of  flying  or  running 
from  dang-er ;  the  act  of  using  wings ;  removal  from 
place  to  place  by  means  of  wings  j  a  flock  of  birds  fly- 
ing together,  the  birds  produced  in  the  same  season,  as 
the  harvest  flig-ht  of  pigeons ;  a  volley,  a  shower ;  the 
space  passed  By  flying :  heat  of  imagiuatioo,  sally  of 
the  soul. 

Flighty,  fll't^,  a.     Fleeting,  swift ;  wild,  full  of 

imagination. 
Fllmsy,  fllm'ze,  a.     Weak,  feeble  ;  mean,  spirit- 
less, without  force. 
To  Flinch,  fllnsh,  v.  n.     To  shrink  from  any 

suflering  or  undertaking. 
Flincher,  flinsh'&r,  s.      He  who  slmnks  or  fails 

in  any  matter. 
To  Fling,   fling,  v.  a.    Pret.  Flung.  Part  Flung 

or  Flong.    To  cast  from  the  hand,  to  throw;  to  dart, 

to  cast  with,  violence ;  to  scatter  j  to  drive  by  violence ; 

to  cast  reproach  ;  to  fling  down,  to  demolish,  to  ruin ; 

to  fling  off,  to  baffle  in  the  chase. 
To  Fling,  fling,  v.  ru  To  flounce,  to  wince,  to  fly 

into  violent  motions ;  to  fling  out,  to  gfrow  unruly  or 

outrageous. 
Fling,  fling,  s.     A  throw,  a  cast;  a  gibe,  a  sneer, 

a  contemptuous  remark. 
Flinger,  fling'&r,  s.  407.  He  who  throws. 
Flint,  flint,  a.     A  kind  of  stone  ixsed  in  firelocks ; 

any  thing  eminently  or  proverbially  hard. 
Flinty,  fllnt'e,  a.    Made  of  flint,  strong ;  hard  of 

heart,  inexorable. 
Flip,  flip,  s.   A  liquor  much  used  in  ships,  made  by 

mixing  beer  with  spirits  and  sugar.     A  cant  word. 
Flippancy,  flip'pan-S^  s.  Talkativeness,loquacity. 
Flippant,  fllp'pant,  a.     Nimble,  moveable  :  it  is 

used  only  of  the  act  of  speech ;  pert,  talkative. 
Flippantly,    fllp'p^nt-M,    ad.     in  a   flowing, 

prating  way. 
To  Flirt,  flurt,  v.  a.  108.    To  throw  any  thing 

with  a  quick  elastick  motion ;  to  move  with  quickness. 
To  Flirt,  flurt,  v.  n.   To  jeer,  to  gibe  one,  to  run 

about  perpetually,  to  be  unsteady  and  fluttering ;  to 

coquet  with  men. 
Flirt,  flurt,  s.   A  quick  elastick  motion  ;  a  sudden 

trick  ;  a  pert  hussey,  a  coquette. 
Flirtation,  fl&r-ta'shiin,  s.      A  quick  sprightly 

motion ;  coquetry. 
To  Flit,  flit,  v.  n.      To  fly  away ;  to  remove,  to 

flutter ;  to  be  flux  or  unstable. 
Flitch,  flltsh,  s.      The  side  of  a  hog  salted  and 

cured. 
FLrrTERMousE,  fllt'tfi.r-m6&se,  s.   The  bat. 
Flitting,   fllt'ting,  s.     An  offence,    a  fault ;  a 

flying  away. 
Flix,  fllks,  s.      Down,  fur,  soft  hair. 
To  Float,  flote,  v.  n.  295.     To  swim  on  the 

surface  of  the  water ;  to  pass  with  a  light  irregular 

course. 
T'o  Float,  flote,  V'  a.  To  cover  with  water. 
Float,  flote,  S.     The  act  of  flowing  ;  any  body  so 

contrived  or  formed  as  to  swim  on  the  water ;  the  cork 

or  quill  by  which  the  angler  discovers  the  bite. 
Floaty,  fit/te,  a.   Buoyant  and  swimming  a-top. 
Flock,  flok,  s.      A  company  of  birds  or  beasts  ;  a 

companyof  sheep,  distinguished  from  herds,  which  are 


of  oxen ;  a  body  of  men ;  a  lock  of  wool. 
To  Flock 

numbers. 


I  body  ot  I 
,  fl6k,  V. 


n.  To  gather  in  crowds  or  large 


To  Flog,  flog,  v.  a.  To  lash,  to  whip. 

Flood,  flud,  s.  308.     A  body  of  water  ;  a  deluge, 

an  inundation  ;  flow,  flux,  not  ebb  ;  cataraenia. 
To  Flood,  fl&d,   v.  a.     To  deluge,  to  cover  with 

waters. 
Floodgate,  fl&d'gate,    s.      Gate  or  shutter  by 

wliich  the  watercourse  is  dosed  or  opened  at  pleasure. 
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Floor,  flook,  s.    306.     The  broad  part  of  the 

anchor  which  takes  hold  of  the  ground. 
Floor,  flore,  s.    310.       The  pavement ;  the  part 

of  a  room  on  which  we  tread ;   a  story,  a  flight  of 

rooms. 
To  Floor,  flore,  v.  a.    To  cover  the  bottom  with 

a  floor. 

Flooring,  flo'ring,  s.     Bottom,  floor. 

To  Flop,  flop,  v.  a.   To  clap  the  wings  with  noise. 

Floral,    flo'ral,    a.       Relating   to    Flora,    or    to 

flowers. 
Florence,  flSr'gnse,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth  ;  a  kind 

of  wine. 
Floret,  flo'ret,  s.      A  small  imperfect  flower. 
Florld,   flSl-^d,   a.   544,      Productive  of  flowers, 

covered  with  flowers  ;  bright  in  colour,  flushed  with 

red ;  embellished,  splendid. 
Floridtty,  flo-rld'e-t^,  s.     Freshness  of  colour. 
FlORIDNESS,  flor'id-n^S,  s.     Freshness  of  colour  ; 

embellishment,  ambitious  elegance. 
Floriferous,  flo-rif'f'd-rus,  a.  518.     Productive 

of  flowers. 
Florin,   flSrln,   s.       A   coin  first  made   by   the 

Florentines.      That  of  Germany  is  four  shillings  and 

sixpence,  that  of  Spain  four  shillings  and  four-pence 

halfpenny,  that  of 'Palermo  and  Sicilvtwo  shillings  and 

sixpence,  that  of  Holland  two  shilliiigs. 

Florist,  flo'rist,  s.     A  cultivator  of  flowers. 

OfV  Why  we  should  pronounce  ^orist  and  floret  with 
the  long  0,  and  florid  and  florin  with  the  short  sound  of 
that  letter,  cannot  easily  be  guessed.  They  are  all  from 
the  same  original,  are  all  anglicised,  and  consist  but  of 
two  syllables  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  be  gathered 
from  them  is,  the  uncertainty  of  arguing  from  the  Latin 
quantity  to  ours. — See  Drama,  and  Principles,  No.  5M. 

FlORULENT,  fl5r'u-l^nt,  a.     Flowery,  blossoming. 
Flosculous,  fl&s'kiJus,  a.    Composed  of  flowers. 
To  Flote,  flote,  v.  a.     To  skim. 
To  Flounce,  flounse,  v.  n.  312.  To  move  mth 

violence  in  the  water  or  mire  ;  to  move  with  weight 

and  tumult ;  to  move  with  passionate  agitation. 
To   Flounce,   flounse,   v.   a.      To  deck  with 

flounces. 
Flounce,  flounse,   S.       Any  thing  sewed  to  the 

garment,  and  hanging  loose,  so  as  to  s»  ell  and  shake ; 

a  furbelow. 
Flounder,  floun'dur,  s.  312.     The  name  of  a 

small  flat  fish. 
To  Flounder,  floun'dfir,  v.  n.    To  struggle  with 

violent  and  irregular  motions. 
Flour,  flour,  s.      The  edible  part  of  the  com,  or 

any  grain  reducible  to  powder. 

JJ:^  This  word,  spelled  in  this  manner,  is  not  in  John- 
son,  though  nothing  seems  better  settled  by  custom  than 
this  distinction  in  the  spelling  between  this  word  and  the 
floirer  of  a  plant  That  words  written  alike  ought  not 
to  be  sounded  differently  in  order  to  signify  different 
things,  has  been  proved,  it  is  presumed,  under  the  word 
Boirl :  but  that  words  signifying  different  things,  thougli 
sounded  alike,  ought  to  be  written  differently,  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  necessity  there  is  of  making  words  which 
are  the  signs  of  ideas  as  different  as  the  ideas  themselves. 
In  the  former  case  we  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
the  word  bow,  till  we  have  its  meaning  fixed  by  what  fol- 
lows ;  in  the  latter,  though  the  ear  is  not  sure  of  the  idea 
till  it  has  heard  the  context,  the  eye  in  reading  is  at  no 
loss  for  the  meaning-  of  the  word,  nor  are  the  organs  in 
suspense  how  to  pronounce  it.  The  want  of  a  different 
sound  to  express  a  different  idea,  is  an  imperfection  of 
the  language  in  both  cases  ;  but  the  want  of  a  different 
mark  to  express  diffiBrence  of  idea  to  the  eye,  would  be  a 
double  imperfection. 
To  Flourish,  flur'rish,  v.   n.  31'i.     To  be  in 

vigour  ;  not  to  fade  ;  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state  ;  to 

nse  florid  language  ;  to  describe  various  figures  by  in. 

tersecting  lines ;  to  boast,  to  brag ;  in  musick,  to  play 

some  prelude. 
To  Flourish,  flur'rlsh,  v.  a.     To  adorn  with 

vegetable  beauty ;  to  adorn  with  figures  of  needlework: 

to  move  anything  in  quick  circles  or  vibrations ;  to 

adorn  with  embellishments  of  language. 
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Flourish,    fl&r'nsh,    s.      Bravery,    beauty ;     an 

ostentatious  embellishment,   ambitious  copiousness ; 

figures  formed  by  lines  curiously  or  wantonly  drawn. 
Flourisher,  fliir'rish-ur,  s.   One  that  is  in  prime 

or  in  prosperity. 
To  Flout,  flout,  v.  a.  312.    To  mock,  to  insult, 

to  treat  with  mockery  and  contempt. 
2  0  Flout,  flout,  v.  n.      To   practise  mockery,  to 

behave  with  contempt. 
Flout,  flout,  s.   A  mock,  an  insult. 
Flouter,  flou'tur,  s.   One  who  jeers. 
To  Flow,  flo,  v.   n.   324.     To  run  or  spread  as 

water ;  to  run,  opposed  to  standing  waters ;  to  rise, 

not  to  ebb  ;  to  melt ;  to  proceed,  to  issue  ;  to  glide 

smoothly,  as  a  flowing  period ;  to  write  smoothly,  to 

speak  volubly;  to  be  copious,  to  be  full ;  to  hang  loose 

and  waving. 
To  Flow,  flo,  v.  a.    To  overflow,  to  deluge. 
Flow,  flo,  s.      The  rise  of  water,   not  the    ebb  ; 

a  sudden  plenty  or  abundance ;  a  stream  of  diction. 
Flower,  flou'ur,  s.  98.   323.      The  part  of  a 

plant  which  contains  the  seeds ;  an  ornament,  an  em. 

bellishment ;    the  prime,  the   flourishing  part ;    the 

edible  part  of  corn,  the  meal ;  the  most  excellent  or 

valuable  part  of  any  thing. 
Flower-de-luce,  flou'ur-dWiise',  s.    A  bulbous 

iris. 
To  Flower,  flou'&r,  v.  n.    To  be  in  flower,  to  be 

in  blossom  ;  to  be  in  the  prime,  to  flourish  ;  to  froth, 

to  ferment,  to  mantle;  to  come  as  cream  from  the 

surface. 
To    Flower,  flou'ur,   v.   a-       To   adom   with 

fictitious  or  imitated  flowers. 
Floweret,  flou'ur-^t,  s.  A  flower,  a  small  flower. 
Flower-garden,  flou'&r- gar-dn,  s.     A  garden 

in  which  flowers  are  principally  cultivated. 
Floweriness,  flou'ur-e-nes,   s.      The   state   of 

abounding  in  flowers  ;  floridness  of  speech. 
Flowering-bush,  flou'&r-ing-b&sb,  s.    a  plant. 
Flowery,  flou'5r-e,  a.      Full  of  flowers,  adorned 

with  flowers  real  or  fictitious. 
Flowingly,  flolng-le,  ad.    With  volubility,  with 

abundance. 
Flowk,  fluke,  S.   A  flounder. 
Flown,  flone.     Part,  of  Fly,  or  Flew.    Gone 

away,  escaped,  puffed,  elate. 
Fluctuant,  fluk'tshi-int,  a.  461.     Wavering, 

uncertain. 
To  Fluctuate,  fluk'tshu-ate,  v.  n.     To  roll  to 

and  again  as  water  in  agitation,  to  float  backward  and 

forward  ;  to  move  with  uncertain  and  hasty  motion  ; 

to  be  in  an  uncertain  state,  to  be  irresolute. 
Fluctuation,  flak-tshu-a'sh&n,  s.  The  alternate 

mi)tion  of  the  water,  uncertainty,  indetermination. 
Flue,  flu,   s.   .335.      A  small  pipe  or  chimney  to 

convey  air  ;  soft  down  or  fur. 
Fluency,  flu'en-se,  s.     The  quality  of  flowing, 

smoothness,  readiness,  copiousness,  volubility. 
Fluent,  flu'ent,  a.   Liquid,  flo-wing,  in  motion,  in 

flux;  ready,  copious,  voluble. 
PYuent,  flu'^nt,  s.  Stream,  running  water. 
Fluid,  fluid,  a.   Having  parts  easily  separable,  not 

solid. 
Fluid,    flu'ld,  s.      in    physick,   an   animal  juice  ; 

any  thing  that  flows. 
Fluidity,  fiu-id'e-te,  s.     The  quality  in  bodies 

opposite  to  solidity. 
FlUIDNESS,  fluld-nes,  s.      That  quality  in  bodies 

opposite  to  stability. 
Flummery,  flum'&r-^,  s.     A  kind  of  food  made 

by  coagulation  of  wheat-flour  or  oatmeal. 
Flung,  flang.   Part,  and  pret.  of  Fling. 
Fluor,  flu'or,  s.  1 66.    A  fluid  state  ;  catamenia. 
Flurry,  flar're,  s.     A  gust  or  storm  of  wind,  a 
hasty  blast ;  hurry. 

To  Flush,  flush,  v.  n.   To  flow  with  violence  ;  to 
couie  in  haste ;  to  glow  in  the  skin. 
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To  Flush,  flish,  v.  a.  To  colour,  to  redden  ;  to 
elate,  to  elevate. 

Flush,  flush,  a.  Fresh,  full  of  vigour  ;  afliuent. 
abounding. 

Flush,  flush,  s.  Afflux,  sudden  impulse,  violent 
flow  ;  cards  all  of  a  sort. 

To  Fluster,  fl&s't&r,  v.  a.  To  make  hot  ajid 
rosy  with  drinking. 

Flute,  flute,  s.  A  musical  pipe,  a  pipe  with  stops 
for  the  fingers ;  a  channel  or  furrow  in  a  pillar. 

To  Flute,  flute,  v.  a.  To  cut  columns  into  hol- 
lows. 

To  Flutter,  fl&t't&r,  v.  n.  98.     To  take  short 

flights  with  great  agitation  of  the  wings  ;  to  move  with 
great  show  and  bustle  ;  to  be  moved  with  quick  vibra- 
tions or  undulations ;  to  move  irregularly. 

To  Flutter,  flfit'tur,  v.  a.  To  drive  in  disorder, 
like  a  flock  of  birds  suddenly  roused ;  to  hurry  the 
mind  ;  to  disorder  the  position  of  any  thing. 

Flutter,  fl&t't6r,  s.  Hurry,  tumult,  disorder  of 
mind,  confusion,  irregularity. 

Fluviatick,  fli-ve-^tlk,  a.   Belonging  to  rivers. 

Flux,  fl&ks,  s.  The  act  of  flowing  ;  any  flow  or 
issue  of  matter ;  dysentery,  disease  in  which  the  bowels 
are  excoriated  and  bleed,  bloody  flux ;  concourse,  in- 
fluence ;  the  state  of  being  melted ;  that  which  mingled 
with  a  body  makes  it  melt. 

Flux,  fl&ks,  a.  Unconstant,  not  durable,  maintain- 
ed by  a  constant  succession  of  parts. 

To  Flux,  fl&ks,  v.  a.  To  melt,  to  salivate,  to 
evacuate  by  spitting. 

Fluxility,  fl&ks-il'^-t^,  S.  Easiness  of  separation 
of  parts. 

Fluxion,  fl&k'shun,  s.  The  act  of  flowing ;  the 
matter  that  flows ;  in  mathematicks,  the  arithmetick 
or  analysis  of  infinitely  small  variable  quantities. 

To  Fly,  fli,  v.  n.  Pret  Flew  or  Fled.  Part  Fled 
or  Flown.  To  move  through  the  air  with  wings  ;  to  pass 
through  the  air ;  to  pass  away ;  to  pass  swiftly ;  to  fly 
at,  to  spring  with  violence,  to  fall  on  suddenly ;  to  move 
with  rapidity ;  to  burst  asunder  with  a  sudden  explo- 
sion ;  to  breakj  to  shiver  ;  to  run  away,  to  attempt  to 
escape  :  to  fly  in  the  face,  to  insult,  to  act  in  defiance ; 
to  fly  offj  to  revolt ;  to  fly  out,  to  burst  into  passion ; 
to  break  out  into  license,  to  start  violently  from  any 
direction  ;  to  let  fly,  to  discharge. 

To  Fly,  fll,  v.  a.      To  shun,  to  avoid,  to  decline  ; 

to  refuse  association  with  ;  to  quit  by  flight ;  to  attack 

by  a  bird  of  prey. 
PYy,  fll,  s.      A  small  winged  insect ;  that  part  of  a 

machine  which,  being  put  into  a  quick  motion,  regu- 
lates the  rest ;  Fly  in  a  compass,  that  which  points  how 

the  wind  blows. 
To  Flyblow,  fli'blA,  v.  a.  To  taint  with  flies,  to 

fill  with  maggots. 
FlyboaT,  fli- bote,  S.   A  kind  of  vessel  nimble  and 

light  for  sailing. 
Flycatcher,  fll'kitsh-fir,  s.  One  that  himts  flics. 
Flyer,  fli'&r,  s.  98.    One  that' flies  or  runs  away  ; 

one  that  uses  wings ;  the  fly  of  a  jack. 
To  Fiatish,  fli'fish,  v,  n.  To  angle  with  a  hook 

baited  with  a  fly. 
Foal,  fole,  s.  295.      Tlie  oflTspring  of  a  mare,  or 

other  beast  of  burden. 
To  Foal,  folg,  v.  a.   To  bring  forth  a  foal. 
FOALBIT,  fole'blt,  s.    A  plant 
Foam,  fome,  s.  295.     The  white  substance  which 

agitation  or  fermentation  gathers  on  the  top  of  liquors, 

froth,  spume. 
To  FoAJI,  fome,  v.  n.  To  froth,   to  gather  foam  ; 

to  be  in  rage,  to  be  violently  agitated. 
Foamy,  fo'm^,  a.    Covered  with  foam,  frothy. 
Fob,  f6b,  S.    A  small  pocket 
To  Fob,  fob,  v.  a.   To  cheat,  to  trick,  to  defraud  ; 

to  fob  off,  to  shift  off,  to  put  aside  with  an  artifice. 
Focal,  fo'kil,  a.  88.   Belonging  to  the  focus. 
Focus,  fo'k&s,  s.      The  point  where  the  rays  are 

collected  by  a  burning  glass ;  the  point  in  the  atis  uf 
1' 
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To  Foment,  fA-m5nt',  v.  a.  To  cherish  wiUi  heat ; 

to  bathe  with  warm  lotions ;  to  encourage,  to  support, 

to  cherish. 
Fomentation,  fo-ra^n-ta'sb&n,  s.  A  fomcutation 

is  partial  battling,  called  also  Btuping ;  the  iutiou  pre- 
pared to  foment  the  parts.    ■ 
FoMENTEtt,  t6-m&l'tur,    s.      An    encourager,  a 

supporter. 
Fond,   f6nd,   a.      Foolish,  silly  ;   foolishly  tender, 

iiijudiciously  indulg-ent ;  pleased  in  too  great  a  degree, 

foolishly  delighted. 
To  Fondle,  f6n'dl,   v.  a.  405.     To  treat  with 

great  indulgence,  to  caress,  to  cocker. 
FoNDLER,  rSn'dl-fir,  s.     One  who  fondles. 
Fondling,  f6n'dl-ing,  s.  A  person  or  thing  much 

fondled  or  caressed ;  something  regarded  with  great 

aft'ection. 
Fondly,  fSndl^,    ad.      Foolishly,  weakly  ;   with 

great  or  extreme  tenderness. 
Fondness,  find'n6s,  s.      Foolishness,   weakness  ; 

foolish   tenderness ;    tender   passion ;    unreasonable 

liking. 
Font,  fillt,   s.      A  stone  ressel  in  which  the  water 

for  holy  baptism  is  contained  in  the  church. 
Food,  f56d,  S.    10.    306.     victuals,  provision  for 

the  mouth ;  any  thing  that  nourishes. 
FoODFUL,  tood'ful,    a.      Fruitful,  full  of  food. 
F'OOL,  f661,     s.   306.      One  to  whom  nature  haa 

denied  reason;    a  natural,  an  idiot;   in  Scripture,  a 

wicked  man  ;  a  term  of  indignity  and  reproach  ;  one 

who  counterfeits  folly,  a  bufl'oon,  a  jester. 

To  Fool,  fS51,  v.  tt.     To  trifle,  to  play. 

To  Fool,  fo61,  l'.  a.  To  treat  with  contempt,  to 
disappoint,  to  frustrate  ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  cheat. 

FoOLBORN,  foSl'burn,  a.      Foolish  from  the  birth. 

Foolery,  ibbVh.x-^,  s.  557.  Habitual  folly  ;  an 
act  of  folly,  trilling  practice  ;  object  of  folly. 

Foolhardiness,  fool-har'd^-nes,  s.  Mad  rash- 
ness. 

Foolhardy,  fool-Hr'd^,    a.      Daring   without 

judgment,  madly  adventurous. 
FoOLTRAP,  fSol'trSp,  S.    A  snare  to  catch  fools  in. 
Foolish,  foolish,  a.   Void  of  understanding,  weak 

of   intellect;    imprudent,    indiscreet;    in    Scripture, 

wicked,  sinful. 
Foolishly,  foollsh-l^,    ad.     Weakly,  without 

understanding ;  in  Scripture,  wickedly. 

Foolishness,  foollsh-nds,  s.  Folly,  want  of  nn- 
derstanding ;  foolish  practice,  actual  deviation  from 
the  right. 

Foot,  fut,  S.  Plur.  Feet,  307.  The  part  upon 
which  we  stand  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  supported ; 
the  lower  part,  the  base  ;  infantry  ;  state,  character, 
condition ;  scheme,  plan,  settlement ;  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  constituting  a  distinct  part  of  a  verse  ; 
a  measure  containing  twelve  inches  ;  step. 

To  l-'OGT,  fit,  V.  n.  307.  To  dance,  to  tread 
wantonly,  to  trip  ;  to  walk,  not  ride. 

To  Foot,  fut,   v.  a.    To  spum,  to  kick  ;  to  tread. 

Football,  futljall,  s.     A  ball  driven  by  the  foot, 

FoOTBOY,  futljoe,  s.  A  low^  menial,  an  attendant 
in  livery. 

Footbridge,  fut^bridje,    s.     a  bridge  on  which 

passengers  walk. 
FoOTCLOTH,   iut'klhtk,  S.     A  sumpter  cloth. 

Foothold,  futliold,  s.     Space  to  hold  the  foot. 

Footing,    f&t'tlng,     S.       Ground    for    the    foot  ; 

foundation,  basis,  support ;  tread,  walk  ;  dance ;  en. 

trance,  beginning,    establishment;    state,  condition, 

settlement. 
FootlickeR,  futlik-fix,     S.      A  slave,  a  humble 

fawner. 
Footman,  fut'man,  S.  88.     A  soldier  that  marches 

and  fights  on  foot ;  alow  menial  servant  in  livery ;  oiia 

who  practises  to  walk  or  run. 
Footmanship,  fut'mSn-shIp,     s.        The  aii.  or 

faculty  of  a  nmner. 


a  lens,  where  the  rays  cross  and  meet  each  other ;  a 

certain  point  in  the  axis  of  a  curve. 
Fodder,  f6d'dfir,   s.     Dry  food  stored  for  cattle 

against  winter. 
To   Fodder,   fod'dur,   v.    a.      To  feed  with  dry 

food. 
Fodderer,  f6d'd&r-r&r,  s.     He  who  fodders  cat- 
tle. 
Foe,  f6,  S.  296.     An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  persecutor, 

an  enemy  in  common  life ;  an  opponent,  an  ill-wisher. 
Foeman,  ib^mhl,  S.      Enemy  in  war. 
Foetcs,    f^tis,  S.   296.      The  child  in  the  womb 

after  it  is  perfectly  formed. 
Fog,  fig,  S.      A  thick  mist,  a  moist  dense  vapour 

near  the  surface  of  the  land  or  water ;  aftergrass. 
Foggily,  fbg'g^-U,  ad.  383.     Mistily,  darkly, 

cloudily. 
Fogginess,  ffig'g^-n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  dark 

or  misty,  cloudiness,  mistiness. 
Foggy,   f5g'g^,    a.    383.      Misty,    cloudy,   dark  5 

cloudv  in  understanding,  dull. 
Foh,  lih  !  intfirj.      An  interjection  of  abhorrence. 
Foible,  fo^bl,  s.  299.  405.  A  weak  side,  a  blind 

side. 
To  Foil,  foil,  r.  a.   To  put  to  the  worst,  to  defeat 
Foil,  f5il,   s.   299.      A  defeat,  a  miscarriage;  leaf 

^ding ;   something  of  another  colour  near  which 

jewels  are  set  to  raise  their  lustre  ;  a  blunt  sword  lused 

in  fencing. 
Foiler,  foil'fir,    s.      One  who  has  gained  advan- 
tage over  another. 
To  FoiN,  foin,  V.  n.  299.      To  push  in  fencing. 
FoiSON,  foe'zn,  s.  170.      Plenty,  abundance. 
To  Foist,  foist,  v.  a.  299.    To  insert  by  forgery. 

Fold,  fold,  s.  The  ground  in  which  sheep  are  con- 
fined ;  the  place  where  sheep  are  housed ;  the  floi-k  of 
sheep ;  a  limit,  a  boundary ;  a  double,  a  complication, 
one  part  added  to  another  :  from  the  foregoing  signifi- 
cation is  derived  the  use  of  Fo'd  in  composition.  Fold 
signifies  the  same  quantity  added,  as  twenty  fold, 
twenty  times  repeated. 

To  Fold,  fold,  v.  a.  To  shot  sheep  in  the  fold  ;  to 
double,  to  complicate ;  to  enclose,  to  include,  to  shut. 

To  Fold,  fold,  v.  n.  To  close  over  another  of  the 
same  kind. 

FoLiACEOUS,  fA-l^-a'sh&s,  a.  Consisting  of  lamina 
or  leaves. 

Foliage,  fM^-adje,  S.  90.   Leaves,  tufts  of  leaves. 

To  Foliate,  IM^-ate,  v.  a.  To  beat  into  lamina 
or  leaves. 

Foliation,  fi-l^a'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  beating 
into  thin  leaves ;  the  flower  of  a  plant. 

Foliature,  fol^-^-tshure,  s.  The  state  of  being 
hammered  into  leaves. 

Folio,  fMe-o,  S.  a  large  book,  of  which  the  pages 
are  formed  by  a  sheet  of  paper  once  doubled. 

Folk,  foke,  s.      People,  in  familiar  language;   na- 
tions, mankind. 
tX%-  Notwithstanding  this  word  is  originally  plural, 

ourTanguage  is  so  little  used  to  a  plural,  without  s,  that 

Polks  may  now  be  accounted  the  oest  oi'thography,  as  it 

Is  certainly  the  only  current  pronunciation. 

Follicle,  f611e-kl,  s.  405.  A  cavity  in  any 
body  with  strong  coats ;  a  capsula,  a  seed-vesseL 

To  Follow,  folio,  v.  a.  327.  To  go  after,  not 
before,  or  side  by  side;  to  attend  as  a  dependant;  to 
pursue ;  to  succeed  in  order  of  time ;  to  be  consequen- 
tial, as  eSects  ;  to  imitate,  to  copy;  to  obey,  to  ob- 
serve ;  to  attend  to,  to  be  busied  with. 

To  Follow,  f6116,  v.  n.  To  come  after  another ; 
to  be  posterior  in  time  ;  to  be  consequential ;  to  con. 
tinue  endeavours. 

Follower,  f61'16-ur,  s.  One  who  comes  after 
another,  not  before  him,  or  side  by  side ;  a  dependant ; 
an  attendant ;  an  associate  ;  an  imitator,  a  copier. 

Folly,  fil'l^,  s.    Want  of  understanding,  weakness 
of  intellect ;  criminal  weakness,  depravity  of  mind ; 
act  of  negligence  or  passion  unbecoming  wisdom. 
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Footpace,  fut'pase,   S.      Part  of  a  pair  of  stairs  ; 

whereon,  after  four  or  five  steps,  you  arrive  at  a  broad 

place  ;  a  pare  no  faster  than  a  slow  walk. 
Footpad,  fut'pJd,  s.    A  higliwajTiiaa  that  robs  on 

fo<it. 
Footpath,  fut'pi/A,  s.    Narrow  way  which  will 

not  admit  horses. 
Footpost,  f  ut'post,  S.     A  post  or  messenger  that 

travels  on  foot 
FootSTALL,     fut'stall,    s,     406.       A    woman's 

stirrup. 
Footstep,  fut'st^p,  s.      Trace,  track,  impression 

left  by  the  foot ;  token,  mark  ;  example. 

Footstool,  fut'stocl,  s.     stool  on  which  he  that 

sits  places  his  feet 

Fop,  i6p,  s.  a  coxcomb,  a  man  of  small  understand- 
ing and  ra  jch  ostentation  ;  one  fond  of  dress. 

Foppery,  f'Ap'ar-e,  s.  557.  Folly,  impertinence; 
affectation  of  show  or  importance,  showy  foUy;  fond- 
ness of  dress. 

Foppish,  fip'pish,  a.  Foolish,  Idle,  vain  j  vain 
n  show,  vain  of  dress. 

Foppishly,  f  op'plsh-l^,  ad.  Vainly,  ostentatiously. 

Foppishness,  f?>p'p!sh-ii^s,   s.     Vanity,  showy 

vanity. 
FOPPLING,   f6p'ling,   S.        A   petty  fop.       See    To 

^Codle. 

For,  for,  prqi.  167.  Because  of;  vrith  respect 
to ;  considered  as,  in  the  place  of ;  for  the  sake  of ;  in 
comparative  resp'ct ;  after  Oh,  an  expression  of  de- 
sire ;  on  account  of,  in  solution  of ;  inducting  to  as  a 
motive  ;  in  remedy  of ;  in  exchange  for  ;  in  the  place 
of,  instead  of;  in  supply  of,  to  serve  in  the  place  of; 
through  a  certain  duration  ;  in  search  of,  in  quest  of; 
in  favour  of,  on  the  part  of ;  with  intention  of;  not- 
withstanding; to  the  use  of;  in  consequence  of ;  in 
recompense  of. 

For,  for,  conj.  The  word  by  which  tlie  reason  is 
given  of  something  advanced  before;  because,  on  this 
account  that ;  for  as  much,  in  regard  that,  in  consi- 
deration  of. 

To  Forage,  fSr'aje,  v.  n.  168.  To  wander  in 
search  of  provisions  ;  to  ravage,  to  feed  on  spoil. 

To  Forage,  foi-'aje,  v.  a.  To  plunder,  to  strip. 

Forage,  for'aje,  S.  90.  Search  of  provisions,  the 
act  of  feeding  abroad ;  provisions  sought  abroad  ;  pro- 
visions in  general. 

FoRAMiNbus,  f6-ram'e-n6s,  a.  Full  of  holes. 

To  Forbear,  for-bare',  v.  n.  Fret.  /  Forebore, 
anciently  Forbare.  Part  Forhom.  To  coase  from  any 
thing,  to  intermit ;  to  pause,  to  delay  ;  to  omit  volun- 
tarily ;  to  abstain  ;  to  restrain  any  wolence  of  temper, 
to  be  patient 

{X5-  The  o  in  these  words  preceding  the  accent,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  consonant,  \s  under  the  same  predicament  as 
the  same  letter  in  Command,  Collect,  &c.  which  see. 

To  Forbear,  for-bare',  v.  n.  240.  To  decline, 
to  omit  voluntarily  ;  to  spare,  to  treat  with  clemency ; 
to  withhold. 

Forbearaxce,  for-bare'anse,  s.  The  care  of 
avoiding  or  shunning  any  thing  ;  intermission  of  some- 
thing ;  command  of  temper ;  lenity,  delay  of  punisli- 
uK'ut,  mildness. 

I'orbEARER,  for-ba'rar,  s.  An  intermitter,  inter- 
ceptor of  any  thing. 

To  Forbid,  for-bld',  v.  a.  Pret.  I  forbade. 
Part.  Forbidden  or  Forbid.  To  prohibit ;  to  oppose,  to 
I'.inder. 

FoRBIDDANCE,  for-bldM;\nse,  S.    Prohibition. 

Forbiddenly,  for-bld'dn-le,  ad.  in  an  un- 
lawful manner. 

FoRBIDDER,  for-bld'dar,  s.    One  that  prohibits. 

Forbidding,  for-bld'dlng,  part.  a.  Raising  ab- 
horrence. 

Force,  forse,  S.  strength,  vigour,  might ;  violence ; 
virtue,  efficacy  ;  validness,  power  of  hiw;  armament, 
warlike  preparation  ;  destiny,  necessity,  fatal  com. 
pulsion. 

To  Force,  forse,  l-.  a.     To  compel,  to  constrain  ; 
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to  overpower ;  to  impel  j  to  enforce ;  to  drive  by  vio- 
lence or  power ;  to  storm,  to  take  or  enter  by  violence  ; 
ti>  ravish,  to  violate  by  force ;  to  force  out,  to  extort. 

Forcedly,  for's^-le,  ad.  364.  Violently,  con- 
strainedly. 

Forceful,  forse'ful,  a.  Violent,  strong,  impetu- 
ous. ^ 

Forcefully,  forse'ful-!^,  ad.  violently,  impe- 
tuously. 

Forceless,  forse'l^s,  a.  Without  force,  weak, 
feeble. 

Forceps,  for's^ps,  s.  Forceps  properly  signifies  a 
pair  of  tongs,  but  is  used  for  an  instrument  in  chirur. 
gery  to  extract  any  thing  out  of  wounds. 

Forcer,  fore'sur,  S.  That  which  forces,  drives,  or 
constrains ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump  working  by  pulsion. 

Forcible,  f6re'se-bl,  a.  405.     strong,  mighty, 

violent,  impetuous ;  efficacious,  powerful ;  prevalent, 

of  great  influence  ;  done  by  force;  valid,  biuding. 
FoRCIBLENESS,  fore's^-bl-nfe,  s.  Force,  violence. 
Forcibly,  for'se-bl^,  ad.     strongly,  powerfully  ; 

impetuously  ;  by  violence,  by  force. 
FoRClPATED,   for'se-pa-tSd,   a.      Like   a  pair  of 

pincers  to  open  and  enclose 
FoRD,    ford,    S.      A  shallow  part  of  a  river  ;    the 

stream,  the  current. 
To  Ford,  ford,  v.  a.     To  pass  without  swimming. 
FoRDABLE,  ford'i-bl,  a.  405.      Passable  without 

swimming. 
Fore,  fore,  a.    Anteriour,  that  comes  first  in  a  pro- 
gressive motion. 
Fore,  fore,  ad.     Anterionrly :  Fore  is  a  word  much 

used  in  composition  to  mark  priority  of  time. 
To  Forearm,  fore-arm',  v.  a.  To  provide  for  an 

attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of  need. 
To  Forebode,  f6re-b6de',  v.  n.  To  prognosticate, 

to  foretell ;  to  foreknow. 
FoREBODER,   f6re-b6de'&r,  s.      A  prognosticator, 

a  soothsayer ;  a  foreknower. 
To  Forecast,  fAre-k^t',  v.  a.  492.    To  scheme, 

to  plan  before  execution;  to  adjust,  to  contrive;  to 

foresee,  to  provide  against. 
To  Forecast,  f6re-kLst',  r.  n.  To  form  schemes, 

to  contrive  beforehand. 

Forecast,  forelcSst,  s,  492.     Contrivanre  biv 

forehand,  antecedent  policy. 
Forecaster,  fore-k^st'ar,  s.    One  who  contrives 

beforehand. 
Forecastle,  fore'kJs-sI,   s.   405.     In  a  si-.ip, 

that  part  where  the  foremast  fctands. 
Forechosen,   fire-tsho'zn,   part.    10.3.      Pre- 

elected. 
Forecited,  fSre-si't^d,  part.      Quoted  before. 

To  Foreclose,  fore-kloze',  v.  a.     To  shut  up, 

to  preclude,  to  prevent ;  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  js  to 

cut  off  the  power  of  redemption. 
FoREDECK,  fore'd^k,    S,      The   anteriour   part   oJ 

the  ship. 
To  FOREDESIGN,  fore-d^Sin',  v.  a.      To  plan  be. 

forehand. 
To  FoREDO,  fore-d66',  v.  a.   To  ruin,  to  destroy  , 

to  overdo,  to  weary,  to  harass. 
To  FoREDOOJi,  fore-doom',  v.  a.     To  predestin. 

ate,  to  determine  beforehand. 
FoREEND,  fore'^nd,  s.      The  anteriour  part 
Forefather,  f6re-fa.'<//&r,  s.    Ancestor,  one  who 

in  any  degree  of  ascending  genealogy  precedes  another. 
To  Forefen'D,  fore-fend',  v.  a.     To  prolubit,  to 
avert ;  to  provide  for,  to  secure. 

Forefinger,  f6re'ting-g5r,  s.     The  finger  next 

to  the  tliumb,  the  index. 
Forefoot,  fore'fut,  s.     Plural    Forefeet.      Tito 

anteriour  foot  of  a  quadruped. 
To  Forego,  fore-gc/,  v.  a.     To  quit,  to  give  up  ; 

to  go  before,  to  be  past. 
Foregoeu,  fore-go'iir,  «.      .Vncestor,  progenitor. 
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Foreground,  fore'gr5&nd,  s.    The  part  of  the 

field  or  expanse  of  a  picture  which  seems  to  lie  before 

tlie  figures. 
Forehand,  fAreTiind,  s.    The  part  of  a  horse 

which  is  before  the  rider ;  the  chief  part 
Forehand,  fore'h^nd,  a.  Done  too  soon. 
Forehanded,  fore'hind-M,  a.    Early,  timely; 

formed  in  the  foreparts. 

Forehead,  for^dd,  s.  515.  That  part  of  the  face 

which  reaches  from  the  eyes  upwards  to  the  hair ;  im- 
pudence, confidence,  assurance. 

ForeholdinG,  tore-holding,  S.  Predictions,  omi- 
nous accounts. 

Foreign,  fSrln,  a.  Not  of  this  country,  not  do- 
mestick;  alien,  remote,  not  allied;  excluded,  extra- 
neous. 

Foreigner,  f6r'rln-&r,  s.  A  man  that  comes  from 
another  country,  a  stranger. 

FoREIGNNESS,  f&r'rin-n^S,  S.  Remoteness,  want  of 
relation  to  something. 

To  Foreimagine,  tore-im-mad'jln,  v.  a.  To 
conceive  or  fancy  before  proof. 

To  Forejudge,  f6re-jfidje',  v.  a.  To  judge  be- 
forehand, to  be  prepossessed. 

To  Foreknow,  fore-no',  v.  a.  To  have  prescience 
of,  to  foresee. 

Foreknow  ABLE,  f6re-n6'J-b!,  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing foreknown. 

Foreknowledge,  fore-n&lldje,  s.  Prescience, 
knowledge  of  that  which  has  not  yet  happened. 

Foreland,  fore'lind,  s.  A  promontory,  headland, 
high  land  jutting  into  Uie  sea,  a  cape. 

To  Forelay,  fore-la',  v.  a.  To  lay  wait  for,  to 
entrap  by  ambush. 

To  FoRELlFT,  fore-lift',  v.  a.  To  raise  aloft  any 
anteriour  part 

Forelock,  fore'l&k,  s.  The  hair  that  grows  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

Foreman,  fore'mSn,  s.  99.  Tlie  first  or  chief  per- 
son on  a  jury ;  the  first  servant  in  a  shop. 

FoREMENTiONED,  fore-Di^n'shund,  a.  Mentioned 
or  recited  before. 

Foremost,  fire'most,  a.  First  in  place  ;  first  in 
dignity. 

FoRENAMED,  fore.namd',  a.    Nominated  before. 

Forenoon,  f6re'n66n,  s.  The  time  of  the  day 
reckoned  from  the  middle  point  between  the  dawn  and 
the  meridian,  to  the  meridian. 

FoRENOTICE,  f6re-n6'tls,  S.  Information  of  an 
event  before  it  happens. 

FoRENSICK,  fo-ren'slk,  a.  Belonging  to  courts  of 
j  udicature. 

To  Foreordain,  f6re-6r-dane',  v.  a.  To  predes- 
tinate, to  predetermine,  to  preordain. 

Forepart,  fore'pirt,  «.  The  anteriour  part 

FoREPAST,  f6re-pist',  a.  Past,  beyond  a  certain 
time.  -, 

FoREPOSSESSED,  f6re-p6z-z^st',  a.  Pre-occupied, 

prepossessed,  pre-engaged. 

FoRERANK,  tSre'rangk,  s.  408.   First  rank,  front 

FoREREClTED,  fore-r^-si'tSd,  a.  Mentioned  or 
enumerated  before. 

To  Forerun,  fore-r&n',  v.  a.  To  come  before 
as  an  earnest  of  something  following ;  to  precede,  to 
have  the  start  of. 

Forerunner,  fore-r&n'n&r,  s.  A  .harbinger,  a 
messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
of  those  that  follow ;  a  prognostick,  a  sign  foreshow- 
ing any  thing. 

To  Foresay,  fore-sa',  v.  a.  To  predict,  to  pro- 
phesy. 

To  Foresee,  fore-s^^,  v.  a.  To  see  beforehand, 
to  see  what  has  not  yet  happened. 

To  Foreshame,  fore-shame',  r.  a.  To  shame, 
to  bring  reproach  upon. 

Foreship,  fore'ship,  s.  The  anteriour  part  of  the 
ship. 
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To  Foreshorten,  fire-shor'tn,  v.  a.  To  shorten 
the  forepart. 

To   Foreshow,  ISre-shd',   v.  a.     To  predict; 

to  represent  before  it  comes. 
Foresight,  f6re'site,  s.      Foreknowledge ;  pro. 

vident  care  of  futurity. 
Foresightful,  fore-site'f&l,  a.      Prescient,  pro- 
vident 
To  FoRESIGNIFY,  fire-slg'ttd-fi,  V.  a.  To  betoken 

beforehand,  to  foreshow. 
Foreskin,  fAre'skln,  s.     The  prepuce. 
FORESKIRT,   fore'skdrt,  S.      The  loose  part  of  the 

coat  before. 
To    FORESLOW,    f6re-sl6',    r.    a.       To    delay,   to 

hinder ;  to  neglect,  to  omit 
To  FoRESPEAK,  fore-speke',  v.  n.   To  predict,  to 

foresay ;  to  forbid. 
FoRESPENT,  fSre-sp^nt',  a.    Wasted,  tired,  spent ; 

forepassed,  past ;  bestowed  before. 
FoRESPURRER,   fore-sp&r'&r,    s.      One  that  rides 

before.  J 

Forest,  for'r^st,  S.      A  wild  uncultivated  tract  of  f 

ground,  with  wood. 

To  Forestall,  f6re-stSwl',  v.  a.  406.     To  an- 

ticipate,  to  take  up  beforehand  ;  to  hinder  by  pre-oo- 
cupation  or  prevention;  to  seize  or  gain  possession  of 
before  another. 

FoRESTALLER,  fore-Stavvl'ur,  s.  One  that  anti- 
cipates the  market,  one  that  purchases  before  others 
to  raise  the  price. 

FoRESTBORN,  fir'r^st-bom,  a.      Born  in  a  wild. 

Forester,  f6r'r^s-t&r,  s.  An  officer  of  the  forest ; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  wUd  country. 

To  Foretaste,  fore-taste',  v.  a.  To  have  ante- 
past  of,  to  have  prescience  of;  to  taste  before  another. 

Foretaste,  fore'taste,  s.  492.     Anticipation  of. 

To  Foretell,  fore-tel',  v.  a,  406.  To  predict, 
to  prophesy,  to  foreshow. 

Foreteller,  fore-tellfir,  s.  Predicter,  fore- 
shower. 

To  FoRETHiNK,  fore-/Alngk',  v.  a.  To  anticipate 
in  the  mind,  to  have  presdence  of. 

To  FoRETHINK,  forc-fAlngk',  v.  n.  To  contrive 
beforehand. 

Forethought,  f6re-<ASwt'.     Part,  pret  of  the        , 

verb  Forethink. 
Forethought,  ibr^thawt,  s.  492.     Prescience, 

anticipation ;  provident  care. 
To  Foretoken,  fore-to'kn,  w.  a.     To  foreshow, 
■   to  prognosticate  as  a  sign. 
Foretoken,    fore-to'kn,    s.     103.     Prevenient 

sign,  prognostick. 

Foretooth,   f6re't66<A,   s.      The  tooth  in  the 

anteriour  part  of  the  mouth,  one  of  the  incisors. 

FoRETOP,  fore'tSp,  S.  That  part  of  a  woman's 
head-dress  that  is  forward,  or  the  top  of  a  periwig. 

FoREVOiiCHED,  forc-voutsh'ed,  part.  359.  Af 
firmed  before,  formerly  told. 

FoREWARD,  fore'ward,  s.     The  van,  the  front. 

To  Forewarn,  fore-w^m',  v.  a.  To  admonish 
beforehand ;  to  inform  previously  of  any  future  event; 
to  caution  against  any  thing  beforehand. 

To  FoREWISH,  fore-wish',  v.  a.  To  desire  before- 
hand. 

FoREWORN,  f6re-w6m',  part.    Worn  out,  wasted  a 

by  time  or  use.  I 

FORFEFT,  for'flt,  s.   255.      Something  lost  by  the  I 

commission  of  a  crime,  a  fine,  a  mulct  jG 

To  FORFEFT,  for'flt,  V.  a.  To  lose  by  some  breach  V. 

of  condition,  to  lose  by  some  oflfence.  ; 

Forfeit,  for'flt,  a.  Liable  to  penal  seizure, 
alienated  by  a  crime. 

FORFEFTABLE,  for'fit-i-bl,  Q.  Possessed  on  con- 
ditions, by  the  breach  of  which  any  thing  may  be  lost 

Forfeiture,  forTit-yire,  s.  The  act  of  forfait- 
ing ;  the  thing  forfeited,  a  mulct,  a  fine. 


FOR 
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n3rl67,  n&t  16*— tiibe  171,  tub  172,  bull  173—511  299— pound  313— /Ain  466,  Tuis  4.69, 
To  prevent,  to 


To   FowEND,  for-fend',  v.  a 

forbid. 

Forgave,  for-gave'.     The  pret.  of  Forgive. 
Forge,  forje,  S.      The  place  where  iron  is  beaten 

into  form  ;  any  place  where  any  tiling  is  made  or 

shaped. 
To  Forge,  folje,  v.  a.   To  fonn  by  the  hammer  ; 

to  make  by  any  means  ;  to  counterfeit,  to  falsify. 
Forger,  ford'jur,  s.      One  who  makes  or  forms  ; 

one  who  counterfeits  any  thing'. 

^^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  without  the  least 
foundation  in  analogy,  written/org-ere?-.  If  it  should  be 
urged  that  the  word  comes  from  the  French  verb  forger, 
and  therefore  like  fruiterer  {rozofrulier,  we  add  an  er  to 
make  it  a  verbal  noun  ;  it  may  be  ansn'ered,that  we  have 
tJie  word  to  forge  in  the  same  sense  as  the  French,  but 
ue  have  no  verb  to//-Mi"<,and  therefore  there  is  an  excuse 
for  adding  er  in  the  last  word  wliich  has  no  place  in  tlie 
former. 
Forgery,  fore'jur-^,  s.  The  crime  of  falsification; 

smith's  work,  the  act  of  the  forge. 
To  Forget,  for-g^t',  v.   a.      Pret  Forgot  Part 

Forgotten  or  Forgot.    To  lose  memory  of,  to  let  go 

from  the  remerabranc*  j  not  to  attend,  to  neglect 

JJ:^  The  0  in  tliis  and  similar  words  is  like  that  in  For. 
bear,  which  see. 
Forgetful,  f5r-g^t'ful,   a.     Not  retaining  the 

memory  of;  oblivious,  inattentive,  negligent 
FORGETFULNESS,   foF-getTul-nls,    S.       Oblivion, 

loss  of  memory  ;  negligence,  inattention. 
FORGETTER,  for-gfit'tur,  s      One  that  forgets  ;  a 

careless  person. 
To  FoRGn-^E,  for-glv',  v.  a.  157.     Pret  Forgave. 

Part.  pass.  Forgiven.    To  pardon ;  to  remit,  not  to 

exact  debt  or  penalty. 

Forgiveness,  for-glv'n^s,  s.  The  act  of  forgiving, 

pardon  ;  tenderness,  willingness  to  pardon ;  remission 

of  a  fine  or  penalty. 
FoRGlVER,  f'or-glv'ur,  s.  One  who  pardons. 
Forgot,  f6r-g6t',  >  p^^  ^^ 

Forgotten,    for-g6t'tn,    10.3.  5 

Forget.     Not  remembered. 
Fork,  fork,  s.     An  instrument  divided  at  the  ends 

into  two  or  more  points  or  prongs  ;  a  point 
To  Fork,  fork,  v.  n.   To  shoot  into  blades,  as  com 

does  out  of  the  ground. 
Forked,  foi/ked,  a.  366.     Opening  into  two  or 

more  parts- 
FoRKEDLY,  for'kSd-li,  ad.   In  a  forked  form. 
FORKEDNESS,    fol^M-nfe,    S.        The    quality    of 

opening  into  two  parts. 
FoRKHEAD,  fork'h^d,  S.    Point  of  an  arrow. 
FoRKY,  foAe,  a.    Forked,  opening  into  two  parts. 
Forlorn,  for-lorn',  a.  Desertcd,dcstitnte,forsaken, 

wretched,  helpless  ;  lost,  desperate,  small,  despicable. 

^5»  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  pro- 
nounced so  as  to  rhyme  with  moui-n.  .Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston, 
make  it  rhyme  with  com. 

FoRLORNNESS,  forJoril'llCS,  S.    Misery,  solitude. 
Form,  f^lin,  or  fomi,  s.     The  external  appearance 

of  any  thing,  shape  ;  particular  model  or  modification  ; 

beauty,  elegance  of  appearance  ;  ceremony,  formality, 

order ;  external  appearance  witliout  the  essential  qua- 
lities, empty  show ;   external   rites ;  stated  method, 

established  practice  ;  a  long  seat ;  a  class,  a  rank  of 

students  ;  the  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

y;^  When  tliis  word  signifies  a  long  seat,  or  a  class  of 
students,  it  is  universally  pronounced  with  the  o,  as  in 
four,  more,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  none  of 
our  Dictionaries,  except  Mr  Smith's  and  Mr  Xares', 
take  any  notice  of  this  distinction  in  the  sound  of  the  o, 
when  tlie  word  signifies  a  seat  or  class.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  indeed,  that  we  had  fewer  of  tliese  ambiguously 
sounding  words,  which,wliile  they  distinguish  to  the  ear, 
confuse  and  puzzle  the  eye. — See  Bowl. 
To  Form,  form,  v.   a.      To  m<ikc  ;  to  model,  to 

scheme,  to  plan  :  to  arrange,  to  n(\just ;  to  contrive, 

til  join  ;  to  model  by  education. 
I'ORMAL,   for'nn?],  a.    89.      Ceremonious,  solemn, 
prci  i-e  ;  regular,  mcthndicnl,  external,  having  the  np- 
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pearance,  but  not  the  essence ;  depending  upon  esta. 

blishnient  or  custom. 
FoHJIALIST,  for'm^-lst,  S.       one  who  prefers  ap- 

pearance  to  reality. 
ForjiaLITY,    for-mill'e-td,     s.      Cremony,   csta. 

blished  mode  of  behaviour;  solemn  "rder,  habit,  or 

dress. 
To  Formalize,  foi'mi-Uze,  v.  a.     To  model,  to 

modify  ;  to  aft'ect  formality. 
Formally,  for'mil-le,  ad.     According  to  esta. 

blished  rules  ;   ceremoniously,  stiffly,  precisely  ;    iti 

open  appearance  ;  essentially,  characteristically. 

Formation,  for-ma'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  forming 

or  generating ;  the  manner  in  wliich  a  thing  is  formed. 
Formative,  for'mi-tiv,    a.  157.     Having  the 

power  of  giving  form,  plastick* 
Former,    form'ir,    s.    166.      He  that  forms, 

maker,  contriver,  planner. 
Former,    f6r'm&r,    a.    98.     Before  another  Ih 

time ;  mentio.ned  before  another ;  pa£t 
Formerly,  for'raur-l^,  ad     in  times  past- 
Formidable,  fSr'me-di-bl,   a.  405.     Terrible,' 

dreadful,  tremendous. 
FoRMiDABLENESS,    for'm(i-di-bl-n&,    s.      The 

quality  of  exciting  terrour  or  dread ;  the  thing  causing 

dread. 
Formidably,  for'm^-di-bl^,    ad.     In  a  terrible 

manner. 
Formless,    formic,     a.       Shapeless,    ^lithout 

regularity  of  form. 
Formula,  for'mu-lJ,  S.   91.      A  prescribed  form. 

Formulary,  for'mi-lir-^,  s,    A  book  coniiuuing 

stated  and  prescribed  models. 
FoRilULE,  for'miile,  S.    A  set  or  prescribed  model. 
To  FoRNiC.\TEj  for'ne-kate,    v.  n.     To  commit 

lewdness. 
Fornication,  for-nd-ka'sh6n,   s.     Concubinago 

or  commerce  with  an  unmarried  woman ;  in  Scripture, 

sometimes  idolatry. 

Fornicator,  f6r'n^-ka-t&r,  s.    166.  521.    One 

that  has  commerce  with  unmai  ried  women. 

P^ORNICATRESS,  for'ne-ka-tr&,  S.  A  woman  who, 
without  raarriag;e,  cohabits  witli  a  man. 

To  Forsake,  fdr-sake',  v.  a.  Pret  Forsook. 
Part.  pass.  Forsook  or  Fortaken.  To  leave  in  resent- 
ment or  dislike ;  to  leave,  to  go  away  from ;  to  desert, 
to  fail. 

ForsaKER,  for-sa'k&r,  s.  98.  Deserter,  ona 
that  forsakes. 

Forsooth,  for-s55/A',    ad.     in  truth,  certainly, 

very  well ;  an  old  word  of  honour  in  addres-;  to  womeu. 
To  Forswear,  for-svvare',  v.  a.  IVet  Forswore. 

Part  Forsworn.  To  renounce  upon  oatli,  to  deny  upon 

oath ;  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  as  to  forswear  liiin- 

selJF,  to  be  peijured,  to  swear  falsely. 
To   Forswear,   for-sware',   v.  n.      To  swear 

falsely,  to  commit  peijury. 
FoRSWEARER,    for-swar'&r,     s.       One   who    is 

perjured. 
Fort,  fort,  S.     A  fortiiied  honse,  a  castle. 
ForTED,  fort'ed,  a.    Furnished  or  guarded  by  forts. 
F'ORTH,  ioVth,  ad.     Forward,  onwiird  ;  abroad,  nut 

of  doors  ;  out  intp  publick  view  ;  on  to  the  end. 
Forth,  lor^A,  prq).     Out  of. 
Forthcoming,    foi^A-karalng,    a.      Ready   lo 

appear,  not  absconding. 
FORTHISSUING,     f6r//j-lsh'shil-ing,     a.       Coining 

out,  coming  forward  from  a  covert. 
Forthright,  f6r<A-rlte',   ad.     straight  forward, 

without  flexions. 

Forthwith,  f6r/A-wi<A',  ad.  immediately,  without 

delay,  an  once,  straight 

KV  TH  in  irith  at  the  end  of  this  word  is  pronounced 
with  the  sharp  sound,  as  in  thin,  contrary  to  the  soui'd 
of  those  letters  in  the  same  word  when  single.  'J'he  tame 
may  be  observed  of  the /in  irherenf,  377. 
FoRTIETM,  for'tii-ff/i,  a.  279.     The  fourth  tenth. 
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FoRTIFIABLE,  f6r'td-fl-i-bl,     a.       That  may  be 

fortified. 
Fortification,  f6r-td-fS-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  sdence 

of  military  architecture  ;  a  place  built  for  strengtli. 
Fortifier,  for'td-tl-&r,  s.   One  who  ereeU  works 

for  defence  ;  one  who  supports  or  secures. 
To  Fortify,  for't^-fl,  v.  a.  To  strengrthen  against 

attacks  by  walls  or  works ;  to  confirm,  to  encourage ; 

to  fix,  to  establish  in  resolution. 
FORTIN,  f6rt'in,  s.    A  little  fort. 
Fortitude,  for't<5-tiide,    s.     Courage,   brarery, 

magnanimity ;  strength,  force. 

Fortnight,  fSrt'mte,  s.  144.    The  space  of  two 

weeks. 
Fortress,  for'tr&,  s.     A  strong  hold,  a  fortified 

place. 
Fortuitous,  for-tt'd-t&s,  a.  463.     Acddental, 

casual. 

KJ-  The  reason  that  the  t  in  this  word  and  its  com. 
pounds  does  not  take  the  hissing  sound,  as  it  does  m  for- 
tune, is,  because  the  accent  is  after  it,  4(83. 
Fortuitously,  f6r-tii'd-t&s-ld,  ad.   Acddentally, 

casually. 
Fortuitousness,  for-t{i'd-t&s-n&,  s.    Accident, 

chance. 
Fortunate,  fSr'tshii-nate,    a.     Lucky,  happy, 

sucretsful. 

Fortunately,  f6r'tsh6-nate-ld,  ad.     Happily, 

successfully. 

Fortunateness,  for'tsbii-n4te-n&,  s.  Happi- 
ness, good  luck,  success. 

FoRTUNp,  fSl-'tshfine,  s.  461.  The  power  supposed 
to  distribute  the  lots  of  life  according  to  her  own  hu- 
mour ;  the  good  or  ill  that  befalls  man ;  the  chance  of 
life,  means  of  living ;  event,  success  good  or  bad ;  es- 
tate, possessions ;  the  portion  of  a  man  or  woman. 

To  Fortune,  for'tshine,  v.  n.  To  befall,  to 
happen,  to  come  casually  to  pass. 

Fortuned,  for'tshund,  a.  3J9.  Supplied  by 
fortune. 

FoRTUNEBOOK,  foi'tshun-book,  s.  A  book  con- 
sulted to  know  fortune. 

Fortunehunter,  for'tshiin-hfm-t&r,  s.  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  inquire  after  women  with 
great  portions,  to  enrich  himself  by  marrying  them. 

Fortuneteller,  for'tshun-t^l-l&r,  s.    One  who 

cheats  common  people  by  pretending  to  the  knowledge 

of  futurity. 
Forty,  for'td,  a.  1 82.    Four  times  ten. 
Forum,  fo'r&m,  s.    541.    Latin.      A   court   of 

justice;  a  market:  any  publick  place. 
FoRWAR»,  for'wird,  ad.   88.      Towards,  onward, 

progressively. 
Forward,  for'wdrd,  a.     Warm,  earnest ;  ardent, 

eager ;   confident,   presumptuous ;   premature,   early 

ripe  ;  quirk,  ready,  hasty. 
To  Forward,  for'ward,  f.   a.     To  hasten,  to 

quicken ;  to  patronise,  to  advance. 
Forwarder,  for'war-dar,  s.     He  who  promotes 

any  thing. 
FoRWARDLY,  fol'vvdrd-le,  ad.    Eagerly,  hastily. 

Forwardness,  foi^'ward-n^.s,  s.  Readiness  to 
act ;  quickness,  earliness,  early  ripeness ;  confidence, 
assurance. 

Forwards,  fol/vvardz,  ad.  Straight  before,  pro- 
gressively. 

Fosse,  f&S,  s.    a  ditch,  a  moat. 

Fosseway,  fis'vva,  s.  One  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  through  England,  so  called  from  tlie  ditches  on 
each  side. 

Fossil,  fis'sll,  a.  Dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil,  fos'sll,  s.  That  which  is  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  (if  the  earth. 

To  Foster,  f&s't&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  nurse,  to  feed, 
to  support ;  to  pamper,  to  encourage,  to  cherish,  to 
forward. 

FoSTHRAGE,  f&s't&r-ldje,  s.  90.  The  charge  of 
nursing. 
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FoSTERBaOTHER,  f5.s'tur-brLlTH-&r,  S.  One  bred 
at  the  same  pap. 

FoSTERCHILD,  fos'tSr-tshlld,  s.  A  child  nursed 
by  a  woman  not  the  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  nut  the 
father. 

FoSTERDAM,  fos'tCir-dJm,  s.  A  nurse,  one  that 
performs  the  office  of  a  mother. 

FoSTEREARTII,  fos't&r-lr/A,  S.  Earth  by  which 
the  plant  is  nourished,  though  it  did  not  grow  fir!-t  in 
it 

Fosterer,  f6s'tur-&r,  s.  A  nurse,  one  who  gives 
food  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 

Fosterfather,  fos'tur.fa-TH&r,  s.  One  who 
trains  up  the  child  of  another  as  if  it  were  his  own. 

Fostermother,  f6s't6r-muTii-fir,  s.  A  nurse. 

FosTERSON,  f6s't&r-s6n,  s.  One  fed  and  educated 
as  a  child,  though  not  the  son  by  nature. 

Fought,  fawt,  393.  319.  The  pret  and  part  of 
Fight. 

FouGHTEN,  faw'tn,  103.  The  pass,  part  of  Fight. 

Foul,  foul,  a.  313.  Not  clean,  filthy  ;  impure, 
polluted;  wicked,  detestable;  unjust,  coarse,  gross; 
full  of  gross  humours,  wanting  purgation,  cloudy, 
stormy;  not  bright, not  serene ;  with  rough  force,  with 
unseasonable  violence ;  among  seamen,  entangled,  as 
a  rope  is  foul  of  the  anchor. 

To  Foul,  foul,  i'.  a.  To  daub,  to  beraire,  to  make 
filthy. 

FoulfaCED,  foul'fa-ste,  a.  359.  Having  an  ugly 
or  hateful  risage. 

Foully,  fdul'K,  ad.    Filthily,  nastily,  odiously. 

Foulmouthed,  foul'mouTHd,  a.  Scurrilous, 
habituated  to  the  use  of  opprobrious  terms. 

Foulness,  foul'n^S,  S.  Filthiness,  nastiness  ;  pol- 
lution, impurity;  hatefulncss ;  injustice;  ugliness; 
dishonesty. 

Found,  found,  313.  The  pret  and  part  pass,  of 
Find. 

To  Found,  f6&nd,  v.  a.  313.  To  lay  the  basis  of 
any  buildinsf ;  to  build,  to  raise  ;  to  establish,  to  erect ; 
to  give  birth  or  original  to ;  to  raise  upon,  as  on  a  prin- 
ciple or  ground  ;  to  fix  firm. 

To  Found,  found,  i;.  a.  To  form  by  melting  and 
pouring  into  moulds,  to  ca^t. 

Foundation,  foun-da'shtm,  s.  The  basis  or  low- 
er part  of  an  edifice  ;  the  act  of  fixing  the  basis  j  the 
principles  or  ground  on  which  any  notion  is  raised ; 
original,  rise ;  a  revenue  settled  and  established  for 
any  purpose,  particularly  charity ;  establishment,  set- 
tlement 

Founder,  foun'dur,  s.  98.  A  Imilder,  one  who 
raises  an  edifice  ;  one  who  establishes  a  revenue  for 
any  purpose  ;  one  from  whom  any  thing  has-  its  origi- 
nal or  beginning ;  a  caster,  one  who  forms  figures  by 
casting  melted  matter  in  moulds. 

To  Founder,  foun'dur,  i'.  a.  313.  To  cause  such 
a  siircnoss  and  tenderness  in  a  horse's  fimt,  that  he  is 
unable  to  set  it  to  the  ground. 

To  Founder,  f6&n'd&r,  v.  n.  To  sink  to  the 
bottom  ;  to  fail,  to  miscarry. 

Foundling,  f6^nd11ng,  s.     a  child  exposed  to 

chance,  a  child  found  without  any  parent  or  owner. 
Foundress,  f6un'dr^.^,  s.     A  woman  that  founds, 

builds,  establishes,  or  begins  any  thing ;  a  woman  that 

establishes  any  charitable  revenue. 
Foundry,  foun'dre,  s.  A  place  where  figures  arc 

formed  of  melted  metal,  a  casting  house. 
Fount,  fount,  313.  \ 

Fountain,  f6un'tin,  208.  )  ** 

A  well,  a  spring ;  a  small  basin  of  springing  water  ;  a 

jet,  a  spout  of  water  ;  the  head  or  spring  of  a  river; 

original,  first  principle,  first  cause. 
Fountainless,  foun'tin-l^s,  a.      Without  a  fouo. 

tain. 
FOUNTFUL,  fount'f&l,  a.    Full  of  springs. 

Four,  fore,  a.  318.  Twice  two. 

FouRBE,   f66rb,    s.    315.   French.      A  cheat,  a 

tricking  fellow. 
Fourfold,  fAie'fold,  a.  Four  times  told. 
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FoURFOOTED,  fore'fit-id,  a.    Quadruped. 
Fourscore,  f6re'sk6re,  a.     Four  times  twenty, 

eighty  ;  it  is  used  elliptically  for  fourscore  years. 
Foursquare,  fore'skware,  a.     Quadrangular. 
Fourteen,  fore't^en,  a.  Four  and  ten. 
Fourteenth,   fore'teen^A,  a.     The   ordinal   of 

fourteen,  the  fourth  after  the  tenth. 
Fourth,  for/A,  a.     The  ordinal  of  four,  the  first 

after  the  third. 
Fourthly,  for^A'l^,  ad.  in  the  fourth  place. 
Fourwheei.ED,    fore'wheeld,  a.      Running  upon 

twice  two  «■  heels. 
Fowl,  foul,  s.  22.3.    A  winged  animal,  a  bird. 
To  Fowl,  foul,  v.  n.  To  kUl  birds  for  food  or  game. 
Fowler,    foul'ur,    s.    98.      A    sportsman    who 

pursues  bird?. 
Fowlingpiece,  foullng-peese,  s.     A   gun   for 

bird-5. 
Fox,  fiks,    S.      A    wild    animal  of  the  dog   kind, 

remarkable  for  liis  cunning ;   a  knave   or  cunning 

fellow. 
Foxcase,  f^kslsase,  s.  A  fox's  skin. 
Foxchase,  fiks'tshase,  S.     The  pursuit  of  the  fox 

with  hounds. 

Foxgloves,  foks'gluvz,  s.  A  plant 
Foxhunter,  foks'hant-ur,  s.    A  man  whose  chief 

ambition  is  to  show  his  bravery  in  hunting  foxes. 
FOXSHIP,  foks'shlp,  s.     The  character  or  quivlitics 

of  a  fox,  cunning. 
FoXTRAP,  f^ks'trSp,  s.      A  gin  or  snare  to  catch 

foxes. 
To  Fract,    frakt,  o.   a.     To  break,  to  violate,  to 

infringe. 
Fraction,  frik'shun,  s.  The  act  of  breaking,  the 

state  of  being  broken  ;  a  broken  part  of  an  integral. 

Fractional,  frik'sh&n-al,  a.  83.     Belonging  to 

a  broken  number. 
Fracture,  frik'tshure,  s.  461.     Breach,  separa- 
tion of  continuous  parts;  the  breaking  of  a  bone. 
To  Fracture,  frik'tshure,  v.  a.     To  break  a 

hone. 
Fragile,  frSdjIl,  a.  140.     Brittle,  easily  snsipped 

or  broken  ;  weak,  uncertain,  frail. 

!X^  All  our  orthoepists  are  uuiform  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  with  the  a  short. 
Fragility,  frJ-jll'e-te,  s.    Brittleness,  weakness; 

failty,  liableness  to  fault. 
P'ragment,  frag'm^nt,  S.      A    part  broken  from 

the  whole,  an  imperfect  piece. 
Fragmentary,  frag'm^n-tar-^,  a.    Composed  of 

fragments. 
Fragor,  fra'gor,  s.  166.  344.     A  noise,  a  crack, 

a  crash. — See  Drama. 


Fragrance,  fra'grAnse,  7 
Fragrancy,  fra'graii-s^,  \ 


Sweetness  of  smell,  pleasing  scent. 
Fragrant,  fra'grant,  a.  544.     Odorous,  sweet  of 

gipell. 

i^  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  heard 
witnthe  a  in  the  first  syllable  pronouncea  short. — See 
1)  rama. 

Fragrantly,  fra'grant-1^,  ad.  With  sweet  scent. 
Frail,  frale,  s.  202.     A  basket  made  of  rushes  ;  a 

rush  for  weaving  baskets. 
Frail,  ffale,  a.     Weak,  easily  destroyed  ;  weak  of 

resolution,  liable  to  error  or  seduction. 
Frailness,  frale'nes,  s.   Weakness,  instability. 
Frailty,    frale'te,    S-      Weakness    of  resolution, 

instability  of  mind  ;  fault  proceeding  from  weakness, 

sins  of  infirmity. 
FraisE.  fraze,  s.  102.    A  pancake  with  bacon  iu  it. 
To  Frajie,  frame,  v.  a.      To   form  ;  to   fit  one 

thing  to  another ;  to  make,  to  compose ;  to  regulate, 

to  adjust ;  to  plan  ;  to  invent 
Frame,  frame,  S.    Any  thing  made  so  as  to  enclose 

or  admit  sometliingel.se;  order,  regnlari'y;  scheme, 
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contrivance  j  mechanical  construction  ;  shape,  form, 
proportion. 

Framer,  frame'ur,  s.  98.  Maker,  former,  con- 
triver, schemer. 

Franchise,  frSn'tshlz,  s.  140.  Exemption  from 
any  onerous  duty ;  privilege,  immunity,  right  granted  ; 
district,  extent  of  jurisdiction. 

To  Franchise,  fran'tshiz,  v.  a.  To  enfranchise, 
to  make  free. 

Frangible,  frtln'j^-bl,  a.  405.     Fragile,  brittle, 

easily  broken. 

Frank,  frangk,  a.  408.  Liberal,  generous  ;  open, 
ingenuous,  sincere,  not  reserved ;  mthout  condition, 
without  payment;  not  restrained. 

Frank,  frangk,  s.  A  place  to  feed  hogs  in,  a  sty  ; 
a  letter  which  pays  no  postage  ;  a  French  coin. 

To  Frank,  frAngk,  v.  a.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank 
or  aty  ;  to  feed  high,  to  fat,  to  cram  ;  to  exempt  letters 
from  postage. 

Frankincense,  frlngklii-s^nse,  s.  An  odori- 
ferous kind  of  resin. 

Franklin,  fringklin,  s.  A  steward ;  a  bailiff  of 
land. 

Frankly,  friingkle,  ad.  Liberally,  freely,  kindly, 
readily. 

Frankness,  frangk'n&,  S.  Plainness  of  speech, 
openness,  ingenuousness ;  liberality,  bounteousnesg. 

FranticK,  frall'tik,  a.  Mad,  deprived  of  under, 
standing  by  violent  madness,  outrageously  and  turbu- 
lently  mad ;  transported  by  violence  of  passion. 

FrantiCKLY,  frill'tik-W,  ad.  Madly,  outrageously. 

FranTICKNESS,  frJn'tik-nSs,  s.  Madness,  fury 
of  passion. 

Fraternal,  fr^-tdr'nal,  a.  88.  Brotherly,  per- 
taining to  brothers,  becominsr  brothers. 

Fraternally,  fra-tdr'iial-^,  ad.  In  a  brotherly 
manner. 

Fraternity,  {ili-tit'ni-t^,  s.      Tlte    sta  e   or 

quality  of  a  brother ;  body  of  men  united,  corpor.i- 
tion,  society  ;  men  of  the  same  class  or  character. 

Fratricide,  frit'-re-slde,  s.  143.  The  murder  of 
a  brother. 

Fraud,  frawd,  s.  213.  Deceit,  cheat,  trick,  artifice. 

FraudfuL,  friwd'ful,  a.  Treacherous,  artful, 
trickish. 

Fraudfully,  friwd'ftil-l^,  ad.  Deceitfully,  art- 
fully. 

Fraudulence,  fravv'du-l^nsc,    1  ^ 

Fraudulency,  fraw'dii-15n-s^,  j 
Deceitfulness,  trickishnoss,  proneness  to  a'  tifice. 
tXj-  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  d  in  these 

words  likey,  see  Principles,  No.  293.  376. 

Fraudulent,  frlvv'dii-l^nt,  a.     Full  of  artifice, 

trickish,  deceitful- 

Fraudulently,  fraw'dii-lent-le,  ad.    By  fraud, 

by  artifice,  deceitfully. 
Fraught,  frJwt,  part.  pass.  393.  Laden,  <:harif- 

ed  ;  filled,  stored,  thronged. 
Fray,  fra,  s.  220.    A  broil,  a  battle,  a  combat 
To  Fray,  fra,  v.   a.      To  rub,  to  wear  away  by 

rubbing ;  to  fright. 
Freak,  freke,  s.  227.      a   sudden  fancy,  a  whim, 

a  capricious  prank. 
To  Freak,  frt^ke,  v.  a.  To  variegat*. 
Freakish,  fr^ke'lsh,  a.   Capricious,  humoursome. 
Freakishly,  freke'ish-1^,  ad.    Capriciously,  hu- 

moursomely. 
FrEAKISHNESS,  fr^ke'ish-n&,  S.     Capriciousnosf, 

whimjicalness. 
Freckle,  frek'kl,   s.   405.      A  spot  raised  in  tha 

skin  by  the  sun  j  any  fmall  spot  or  disc. duration 
Freckled,  fr^kltld,  a.  339.  Spotted,  maculated. 
Freckly,  frek'kl^,  a.  Full  of  freckles. 
Free,  fre^,  a.  246.     At  liberty  ;  uncompelled,  un- 
restrained ;  permitted  ;  ro:iversinjr  without  reserve ; 

liberal ;  frank ;  guiltless  ;  exempt ;  invested  with  fran- 
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rhises,  possessing  any  thing  without  vassalage ;  with. 
out  expense. 

To  Fkee,  fr^e,  v.  a.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to  rid 
from,  to  clear  from  any  thing  ill ;  to  exempt. 

Freebooter,  fri^^-boo'tar,  s.  A  robber,  a 
plunderer. 

Freebooting,  fr^^-boo'tlng,  s.  Robbery, 
plunder. 

Freeborn,  fr^^Sm,  a.     Inheriting  liberty. 

Freechapel,  frd^-tship'el,  s.  A  chapel  of  the 
king's  foundation. 

Freecost,  fr^^5st,  S.      Without  expense. 

FreedMAN,  fr^^d'min,  s.      A  slave  manumitted. 

Freedom,  fn^^dum,  s.  166.  Liberty,  indepen- 
dence ;  privile?e,  franchises,  immunities ;  unrestraint ; 
ease  or  facility  in  doing  or  showing  any  thing. 

FreefootED,  fr^^-fut'^d,  a.  Not  restrained  jn 
the  march. 

Freehearted,  fr^e-hir't^d,  a.  Liberal,  un- 
restrained. 

Freehold,  fr^^Obold,  s.  Tliat  land  or  tenement 
wliich  a  man  holdeth  in  fee,  fee-tail,  or  for  term  of 
life. 

Freeholder,  fie^61-dur,  s.  One  who  has  a 
freehold. 

Freely,  freele,  ad.  At  liberty ;  without  re- 
straint ;  without  reserve ;  without  impediment ; 
frankly,  liberally ;  spontaneously,  of  its  own  accord. 

Freeman,  freeman,  s.  88.  One  not  a  slave,  not 
a  vassal ;  one  partaking  of  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities. 

Freemason,  frdd-ma'sn,  s.  170.  One  of  a 
numerous  society  who  professes  having  a  secret  to 
keep. 

Freeminded,  free-rnind'ed,  a.  Unconstrained, 
without  load  of  care. 

Freeness,  free'n^s,  s.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  free  ;  openness,  unreservedness,  liberality. 

FreeschooL,  fr^i^skool,  s.  A  school  in  which 
learning  is  given  without  pay. 

Freespoken,  free-spAlcn,  a.  103.  Accustomed 
to  speak  without  reserve. 

Freestone,  frei^stone,  s.     stone  commonly  used 

in  building. 
Freethinker,  fre^-<^lngk'ar,  s.     A  Ubertine,  a 

contemner  of  religion. 
Freewill,  fr^^-vvill',  s.     The  power  of  directing 

our  own  actions  without  restraint  by  necessity  or  fate; 

voluntariness. 
Freewoman,   frd^'w&m-fin,  s.     A   woman  not 

enslaved. 
To  Freeze,  fr^dze,  v.  n.  216.     To  be  congealed 

with  cold  ;  to  be  of  that  degree  of  cold  by  which  water 

is  congealed. 
To  Freeze,  fr^^ze,  v.  a.     Pret.  Froze.     Part. 

Frozen  or  Froze.    To  congeal  with  cold ;   to  kill  by 

cold ;  to  chill  by  the  loss  of  power  or  motion. 

To  Freight,  frate,  v.  a.  249.  393.  Pret. 
Freighted.  Vaxt.  Fraught,  Freighted.  To  load  a  ship 
or  vessel  of  carriage  with  goods  for  transportation ;  to 
load  with  a  burden. 

Freight,  frate,  s.  249.  Any  thing  with  which  a 
ship  is  loaded ;  the  money  due  for  transportation  of 
goods. — See  Eight. 

Freighter,  frate'&r,  s.   He  who  freights  a  vessel. 

French  Chalk,  fr^nsh'tshawk',  s.  An  indurated 
clay. 

To  Frenchify,  frensh'e-fl,  v.  a.  To  infect  with 
the  manner  of  France,  to  make  a  coxcomb. 

Frenetick,  fre-net'ik,  or  fr^n'^-tik,  a.  Mad, 
distracted. — See  Phrenetick. 

Frenzy,  fren'ze,  s.      Madness,  distraction  of  mind. 

Frequence,  fr^vv^nse,   s.  544.     Crowd,  con- 
course, assembly. 
l^y-  Some  speakers,  and  those  not  vulgar  ones,  pro- 

ii  junc«  tiie  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  tills  and  the  following 

wo)id3,  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  short :  as  if  written 
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frek-wense,  frek-wentty,  &c.  They  have  undoubtedly  the 
short  e  in  the  Latin  frequens  to  plead ;  and  tliough  Latin 
quantity  is  sometimes  found  to  operate  in  anglicised 
words  of  two  syllables,  with  the  accent  on  the  first :  yet 
usage,  in  these  words,  seems  decidedly  against  this  pro- 
nunciation. Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Elphinston, 
Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  position  of  the  accent,  Dr  Ash  and 
Entick,  are  for  the  e  long  in  the  first  syllable,  and  only 
Buchanan  marks  it  with  the  short  e.  The  verb  to  /'•«. 
quent  having  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  uiider 
a  different  predicament. — See  Drama. 
Frequency,  fre'kw^n-se,  s.  Common  occurrence, 

the  condition  of  being  often  seen,  often  occurring;  used 

often  to  practise  any  thing  ; -concourse,  full  assembly. 
Frequent,  fr^kwent,  a.  492.    Often  done,  often 

seen,  often  occiuringj  used  often  to  practise  any  tiling  j 

full  of  concourse. 
To  Frequent,  fr^-k\v§nt',  v.  a.  492.     To  visit 

often,  to  be  much  in  any  place. 
Frequentable,  fre-k\vent'4-bl,  a.    Conversable, 

accessible. 
Frequentation,  fre-kvven-ta'sh&n,  s.  Habit  ot 

f»equenting. 
Frequentative,  fre-kw^n'ti-tlv,  a.     A  gram. 

raatical  term  applied  to  verbs  signifying  the  frequent 

repetition  of  an  action. 
Frequenter,  fr^kvv&it'&r,  s.     One  who  often 

resorts  to  any  place. 
Frequently,  fre'kwint-le,  ad.  Often,  commonly, 

not  rarely. 
Fresco,  fr^s'ko,  s.    Coolness,  shade,  duskiness  ;  a 

picture  not  drawn  in  glaring  light,  but  in  dusk. 
Fresh,  fr^sh,  a.      Cool ;   not  salt ;  new,  not  im. 

paired  by  time  ;  recent,  newly  come  ;  repaired  from 

any  loss  or  diminution  j  florid,  vigorous ;  healthy  in 

countenance;  ruddy;  tree  from  siutness  ;  sweet,  op- 
posed to  stale  or  stinking. 

7b  Freshen,  fr^sh'shn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make 

fresh. 
To  Freshen,  fr&h'shn,  i;.  n.  To  grow  fresh. 
Freshet,  fr&hlt,  s.  99.   A  pool  of  fresli  water. 
Freshly,  fr^shle,  ad.   Coolly  ;  newly,  in  the  for- 

mer  state  renewed  ;  with  a  healthy  look,  ruddily. 
Freshness,  fr&h'nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  fresh. 
Fret,  fr^t,   s.     A  frith  or  strait  of  the  sea,   any 

agitation  of  liquors  by  fermentation  or  other  cause ; 

tliat  stop  of  the  musical  instrument  which  causes  or 

regulates  the  vibrations  of  the  string  ;  work  rising  in 

protuberance ;  agitation  of  mind,  commotion  of  tlic 

temper,  passion. 
To  Fret,  frit,  r.  a.      To  wear  away  by  rubbing ; 

to  form  into  raised  work  ;  to  variegate,  to  diversify ; 

to  make  angry,  to  vex. 
To  Fret,  fret,  v.  n.      To  be  in  commotion,  to  be 

agitated ;  to  be  worn  away;  to  be  angry,  to  be  peevish. 
Fretful,  frlt'ful,  a.   Angry,  peevish. 
Fretfully,  fr6t'ful-e,  ad.  Peevishly. 
FretfulneSS,  frfit'ful-tles,  s.    Peevishness. 
FreTTY,  frlt'te,  a.    Adorned  with  raised  work. 
Friability,  fri-a-bil'e-te,  s.     Capacity  of  being 

reduced  to  powder. 
Friable,   fri'S-bl,    a.    405.       Easily   crumbled, 

easily  reduced  to  powder. 
Friar,  frl'ur,  s.  88.  418.      A  religious,  a  brother 

of  some  regular  order. 
Friarlike,  frl'&r-Iike,  a.   Monastick,  unskilled  in 

the  world. 
Friarly,  frl'&r-l^,  ad.      Like  a  friar,  or  man  un. 

taught  in  life. 
Friary,    fri'ur-(^,  S.     A  monastery  or  couver.t  of 

friars. 
To  Fribble,  ivWb\,  v.  n.  405.  To  trifle. 

FrIBBLER,  frlb'bl-Kr,  S.    A  triflor. 

Fricassee,  frik-5-see',  s.   A  dish  made  by  cutting 

chickens  or  other  small  things  in  pieces,  and  dressing 

them  with  strong  sauce. 
Frication,  fri-ka'sh6n,  s.      The  act  of  ruWiing 

one  thing  against  another. 
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Friction,  frlk'shun,  s.    The  act^  of  rubbing  two 

bodies  together ;  the  resistance  in  machines  caused  by 

the  motion  of  one  body  upon  another ;  medical  rubbing 

with  the  flesh  brush  or  cloths. 
Friday,  frl'd^,  s.  223.  The  sixth  day  of  the  week, 

so  named  of  Freya  a  Saxon  deity. 
Friend,   fr^nd,  s.  278.    One  joined  to  another  in 

mutual  benevolence  and  intimacy,  opposed  to  foe  or 

enemy ;  one  reconciled  to  another ;  a  companion ;  fa- 
vourer ;  one  propitious ;  a  familiar  compellation. 
Friendless,  fiend1&,  a.  Wanting  friends,  want- 

ing  support. 
Friendliness,  frendld-n^s,  s.    A  disposition  to 

friendship  ;  exertion  of  benevolence. 
Friendly,  fr^ndle,  a.    Having  the  temper  and 

disposition  of  a  friend,  kind,  favourable ;  disposed  to 

umon ;  salutary. 
Friendship,  tr^nd'shlp,  s.    The  state  of  minds 

uhited  by  mutual  benevolence ;  highest  degree  of  in- 


timacy ;  favour,  personal  kindness ;  assistance,  help. 
Frieze,  freeze,  s.  278.  A  coarse  warm  cloth. 
Frieze,  freeze,        } 
Frize,  freeze,  112.  ^  *' 

In  architecture,  a  large  flat  member  which  separates 

the  architrave  from  the  cornice. 
Frigate,  Mg'kt,  s.  91.    344.    a  small  ship;  a 

ship  of  war ;  any  vessel  on  the  water. 
Frigefaction,  frid-je-f^k'sh4n,  s.  330.  The  act 

of  making  cold. 
To  Fright,  frlte,  v.  a.  393.    To  terrify,  to  dis- 
turb witli  fear. 
Fright,  frite,  s.  a  sudden  terror. 
To   Frighten,  fri'tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  terrify,  to 

shock  with  dread. 
Frightiul,  frlte'ful,  a.  Terrible,  dreadful,  full  of 

terror. 
Frightfully,  frite'ful-le,  ad.    Dreadfully,  hor- 
ribly. 
Frightfclness,  frlte'ful-nes,  s.     The  power  of 

impressing  terror. 
Frigid,  frld'jid,  a.  544.    Cold  ;  without  warmth 

of  aflFection ;  impotent,  without  warmth  of  body ;  dull, 

without  fire  of  fancy. 
Frigidity,   fr^-jid'e-t^,  s.      Coldness,  want   of 

warmth  ;  dulness,  want  of  intellectual  fire ;  want  of 

corporeal  warmth  ;  coldness  of  affection. 
Frigidly,  fiid'jid-le,  ad.    Coldly,  dully,  without 

affection. 
Frigidness,    frid'jld-nls,    s.     Coldness,    dulness, 

want  of  affection. 
Frigorifick,  fri-go-rifik,  a.  Causing  cold. 
To   Frill,  f'ril,  v.  n.     To  quake  or  sliirer  with 

cold.    Used  of  a  hawk,  as  the  hawk  Frills. 
Fringe,  frinje,  s.     Ornamental  appendages  added 

to  dress  or  furiiitiu"e. 
To  Fringe,  frinje,  v,  a.    To  adorn  with  fringes, 

to  decorate  with  ornamental  appendages. 
Frippery,  frip'er-^,  s.  The  place  where  old  clothes 

are  sold  ;  old  clothes,  cast  dresses,  tattered  rags. 
Friseur,  fre-zure',  s.   A  hair  dresser. 
To  Frisk,  frisk,  v.  n.     To  leap,  to  skip  ;  to  dance 

in  frolick  or  gayety. 
Frisk,  frisk,  s.    Frolick,  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety. 
FriSKER,  frisk'ur,  s.     A  wanton,  one  not  constant 

or  settled. 
Friskiness,  frisk'^-nes,  s.   Gayety,  liveliness. 
Frisky,  frisk'^,  a.  Gay,  airy. 
Frit,  frit,  s.    Among  chymists,  ashes  or  salt. 
Frith,  ivith,  S.    A  strait  of  the  sea  ;  a  kind  of  net. 
Fritter,  frit'tur,  s.  A  small  piece  cut  to  be  fried ; 

a  fragment ;  a  cheesecake. 
To  Fritter,  frft'tfir,  v,  a.  To  cut  meat  into  small 

pieces  to  be  fried ;  to  break  into  small  particles  or 

fragments. 
Frivolity,  fr^-v61'e-te,  s.  Insignificancy. 
FaivoLOVS,  friv'o-lcis,  a.     Slight,  tiifling,  of  no 

moment. 
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Frivolousness,  friv'6-lus-n^s,  s.     Want  of  im- 
portance, trifiingness. 
FRn-OLOUSLY,  friv'6-16s-l^,  ad.    TrJingly,  with. 

out  weight 
To  Frizle,  frlz'zl,   v.  a.      To  curl  in  short  curls, 

like  nap  of  frieze.— .See  Codle. 
Frizler,    friz'zl-ur,    s.      One    that    makes  shor* 

curls,  properly  Frizzier. 
Fro,  fro,  ad.    Backward,  regressively ;  to  and  fro, 

backward  and  forward. 
Frock,  fr6k,  s.      A  dress,  a  coat  for  children  ;  a 

kind  of  close  coat  for  men. 
Frog,  fr5g,  s.  A  small  amimal  with  four  feet,  of  the 

amphibious  kind ;  the  hollow  part  of  the  horse's  hoof. 
Frogbit,  fr6g^!t,  S.    An  herb. 
Frogfish,  frog'fisb,  s.    A  kind  of  fish. 
FroGGRASS,  frSg'gris,  S.    A  kind  of  herb. 

Froglettuce,  frSga^t-tls,  s.  A  plant 
Frolick,  fr61'ik,  a.  Gay,  full  of  levity. 
Frolick,  fr611k,  s.     a  wild  prank,  a  flight  of 

whim. 
To  Frolick,  frSlIk,  v.  n.  To  play  wild  pranks. 
FrolicKLY,  frSllk-le,  ad.   Gayly,  wildly. 
Frolicksome,  frSllk-sum,  a.  Full  of  wild  gayety, 
Frolicksomeness,  fr611k-sum-n^s,  s.  wiidnesa 

of  gayety,  pranks. 
Feolicksojiely,  frftllk-sfim-l^,  ad.    with  wild 

gayety. 
Froji,    fr6m,    prep.      Away,    noting   privation ; 

noting  reception ;  noting  procession ;  descent  or  birth ; 

out  of;  noting  progress  from  premises  to  inferences  ; 

noting  the  place  or  person  from  whom  a  message  is 

brought ;  because  of;  not  near  to ;  noting  separation ; 

noting  exemption  or  deliverance ;  at  a  distance ;  con. 

trary  to ;  noting  removal ;   From  is  very  frequently 

joined  by  an  ellipsis  with  adverbs,  as,  from  above, 

from  the  parts  above ;  from  afar ;  from  behind ;  from 

high. 
Frondkferous,  fr&n-diPfi^r&s,  a.  Bearing  leaves. 
Front,  fr&nt,  or  fr&nt,  s.    163.    The  face  ;  the 

face  as  opposed  to  an  enemy ;  the  part  or  place  oppofed 

to  the  face ;  the  van  of  an  army ;  the  forepart  of  any 

thing,  as  of  a  building;  the  most  conspicuous  part; 

boldjaess,  impudence. 

Ij^  Mr  .Sheridan  marks  this  word  in  the  second  man. 
ner  only ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  custom  does  not 
almost  universally  adopt  the  first  If  the  second  is  ever 
used,  it  seems  to  be  in  poetry,  and  that  of  the  most  so- 
lemn kind.  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr  Perry, 
pronounce  it  in  the  firstmanner  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  and 
Mr  Smith  in  the  last.  Mr  Scott  gives  it  both  ways,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  last ;  Mr  Nares  gives  it  in  the  first 
manner,  but  says  it  is  sometimes  pronounced  regularly. 
To  Front,  frurt,  v.  a.  To  oppose  directly,  or  face 

to  face,  to  stand  opposed  or  over  against  any  place 

or  thing. 
To  Front,  frint,  v.  n.    To  stand  foremost 
Frontal,  fr6nt'il,  s.  88.     Any  external  form  of 

medicine  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead. 
FrONTATED,  fron'ta-t^d,  a.   The  frontated  leaf  of 

a  flower  grows  broader  and  broader,  and  at  last  per. 

haps  terminates  in  a  right  line  j  used  in  opposition  to 

cuspated. 
FRONTBOX,frunt'b6ks,  s.  The  box  in  the  playhouse 

from  which  there  is  a  direct  view  to  the  stage. 
Fronted,  frunt'^d,  a.    Formed  with  a  front 
Frontier,   fr&n'tsh^er,   or  front'yeer,  s.   113. 

The  marches,  the  limit,  the  utmost  verge  of  any  ter- 
ritory. 
Frontier,  fr6n'tsbd^r/)r  frfinfy^^r,  a.  459.461. 

Bordering. 
Frontispiece,  fr&n'tis-pe^se,   s.     That  part  of 

any  building  or  other  body  that  directly  meets  the  eye. 
Frontless,'  frunt'l^S,  a.  Without  blushes,  without 

shame. 
Frontlet,  fr6nt1^t,  s.     A  bandage  worn  upon 

the  forehead. 
Fkontrooji,   frfint'room,   s.     An  apn'tn-cnt  in 

the  forepart  of  the  house. 
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Frork,  fr6re,  a.     Frozen. 

Frost,  f'r5st,  S.      The  last  effect  of  cold,  the  power 

or  net  of  congelation. 
Frostbitten,  frisfblt-tn,    a.  103.     Nipped  or 

withered  by  the  frost 

J'rostED,  frfts't^,  a.  Laid  on  in  inequalities  like 
those  of  the  hoar  frost  upon  plants. 

Frostily,  fr5s't^-l^,  ad.  with  frost,  with 
excessive  cold. 

FroSTINESS,  fr5s't^-n&,  .«.     Cold,  freezing  cold. 

FroSTNAIL,  frftst'nale,  s.  A  nail  with  a  prominent 
head  driven  into  tlie  horse's  shoes,  that  it  may  pierce 
the  ice.  \ 

Frostwork,  frSst'wurk,  s.  Work  in  which  the 
substance  is  laid  on  with  inequalities,  like  the  dew 
congealed  upon  shrubs.  i 

Frosty,  fros't^,  a.    Having  the  power  of  congela- 
tion, excessive  cold  ;  chill  in  affection ;  hoary,  gray-  ' 
haired,  resembling  frost.  | 

Froth,  fvhth,  S.  163.  Spume,  foam,  the  bubbles  \ 
caused  in  liquors  by  agitation  ;  any  empty  or  senseless  ' 
show  of  wit  or  eloquence ;  any  thing  not  hard,  solid,  ! 
nr  substantial.  | 

To  Froth,  ivhth,  v.  n.  To  foam,  to  throw  out  j 
spume.  I 

Frothily,  fr5^A'e-ld,  ad.  With  foam,  with  spume  j 
in  an  empty  trifling  manner.  I 

Frothy,  ivoth'i,  a.  Full  of  froth  or  spume  ;  soft,  ; 
not  solid,  wasting ;  vain,  empty,  trifling.  I 

P^ROUNCE,  frounse,  s.  313.  A  distemper  in  which  ^ 
spittle  gathers  about  the  hawk's  bill.  ! 

To  FrouncEj  frounse,  t;.  a.  To  frizlc  or  curl  the  \ 
hair.  | 

F''rOUZY,  frSu'z^,  a.  313.  Dim,  cloudy  ;  fetid,  j 
musty.    A  cant  word. 

Froward,  frcyward,  a.  88.  Peevish,  ungovernable, 
perverse. 

FrOWARDLY,  frt/ward-ld,  ad.  Peevishly,  per-  ' 
versely.  ' 

Frowardness,  fr(yward-n&,  s.  Peevishness,  | 
perverseness. 

To  Frown,  fr6un,  v.  a.  323.  To  express  dis- ; 
pleasure  by  contracting  the  face  to  wrinkle.?.  1 

Frown,  frSun,  s.  A  wicked  look,  a  look  of  dis-  I 
pleasure.  i 

Frozen,  fro'zn,   10.3.     Part  pass,  of  Freeze.       \ 

Fructiferous,  fr&k-tll'f^r-fis,  a.    Bearing  fruit. 

To  Fructify,  frfikte-fl,  »;.  a.  183.  To  make  \ 
fruitful,  to  fertilize. 

To  Fructify,  fruk't^-fi,  v.  n.     To  bear  fruit 

Fructificatton,  fruk-t^-fJ-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  causing  or  of  bearing  fruit,  fertility. 

Fructuous,  fr&k'tshu-us.  a.  463.  Fruitful, 
fertile,  impregnating  with  fertility. 

Frugal,  frJx'gal,  a.  88.  Thrifty,  sparing, 
parsimonious. 

Frugality,  fri-gal'd-t^,  S.  Thrift,  parsimony, 
good  husbandry. 

Frugally,  fra'gal-d,«rrf.  Parsimoniously.sparingly. 

Frugiferous,  fr{i-jiPfdr-6s,   a.     Bearing  frmt 

Fruit,  fr66t,  S.  343.  The  product  of  a  tree  or 
plant  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained  ;  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  is  taken  for  food ;  production ;  the  i^fi- 
spring  of  the  womb  ;  advantage  gained  by  any  enter- 
prise or  conduct ;  the  effect  or  cousequeace  of  any 
action. 

Fruitage,  froofldje,  s.  90.     Fruit  collectively, 

various  fruits. 

Fruitbearer,  frS&t'bar-&r,  s.  That  which  pro- 
duces fruit. 

Fruitbearing,  fr66t'bar-lng,  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  producing;  fruit. 

Fruiterer,   fr66*^r-&r,    s.       One  who  trades 

in  fruit. — See  Forger. 
FrUITERY,  l'Tb6t'h--i,  s.    Fruit  collectively  taken  ; 

a  fniit  loft,  a  repository  for  fruit 
Fruitful,  froOit'ffll,  "n-.      Fertile,  abundantly   pro- 
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ductive ;  actually  bearing  fruit ;  prolifick,  childbear. 
ing  ;  plenteous,  abounding  in  any  thing. 

Fruitfully,  fr66t'ful-e,  ad.  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  prolifick  ;  plenteously,  abundantly. 

Fruitfulness,  froot'ful-n^s,  s.  Fertility,  plen- 
tiful production  ;  the  quality  of  being  prolifick. 

FruitgroVES,  froot'grovz,  s.  Shades,  or  close 
plantations  of  fruit  trees. 

Fruition,  frii-ish'un,  s.  Enjoyment,  possession, 
pleasure  given  by  possession  or  use. 

Fruitive,  fi-i'e-tiv,  a.  '  Enjoying,  possessing, 
having  the  power  of  enjoyment 

Fruitless,  frSotles,  a.  Barren  of  fruit ;  vain, 
idle,  unprofitable  ;  without  offspring. 

Fruitlessly,  fr66t1§s-y,  ad.     Vainly,  idly,  un- 

profitably 
Fruit-time,  frSot'time,  s.    The  Autumn. 
Fruit-tree,  fr66t'tr^e,  s.     a  tree  of  that  kind 

whose  principal  value  arises  from  the  fruit  produced 

by  it 
Frumentacious,  frfi-m^n-ta'shas,  a.     Wade  of 

grain. 
Frumenty,  fru'mln-t^,  s.     Food  made  of  wheat 

boiled  in  milk. 

g^  This  word  is  almost  universally  corrupted  into 
furmenty,  if  not  sometimes  into  fur-me-te  :  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  seldom  found  that  words  employed  in  the  con- 
cerns .of  cookery  are  ever  recovered  from  irregularity. 
— See' Asparagus  and  Cucumber. 

To  Frump,  fr&mp,  t;.  a.   To  mock,  to  browbeat. 
To  FrUSH,  frtish,  v.  a.    To  bvciik,  bruise,  or  crush. 
Frustraneous,  fr&s-tra'n^-iis,  a.   Vain,  useless, 

unprofifable. 
To  Frustrate,  fius'trate,  v.  a.  91.    To  defeat, 

to  disappoint,  to  balk ;  to  make  null. 
Frustrate,  f'r&s'trate,  part.  a.  Vain,  ineffectual, 

useless,  unprofitable,  null,  void. 
Frustration,  friis-tra'sliun,  s.    Disappointment, 

defeat. 
FrUSTRATIVE,  frCls'trS-tlv,   a     512.       Fallacious, 

disappointing. 
Frustratory,   fr&s'trA-tCir-^,   a.    512.      Ihat 

makes  any  procedure  void. 

ac^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Frustum,  frfis'f5;iTi,  s.     A  piece  cut  off  from  a 

regular  figure.     A  tt>Tm  of  science. 
Fry,  tri,  S.    The  swarm  of  little  fishes  just  produced 

from  the  spawn ;  any  swarm  of  animals,  or  young 

people  in  contempt. 
To  Fry,  frl,  v.  a.   To  dress  food  by  roasting  it  in  a 

pan  on  the  fire. 
To  Fry,  fri,  v.  n.      To  be  roasted  in  a  pan  on  the 

fire  ;  to  suffer  the  action  of  fire  ;  to  mi'lt  with  heat ;  to 

be  agitated  like  liquor  in  the  pan  on  the  fire. 
Fry,   frl,  S.    A  dish  of  things  fried. 
FrYIXGPAN,  frl'ing-p^n,  s.      The  vessel   in  which 

meat  is  roasted  on  the  fire. 
FrYTH,  fri^A,  S.      (Not  60  common  a  spelling.)      A 

frith,  a  wood  j  a  plain  between  woods. 
To  FuB,  fub,  V.  a.  To  put  off. 

DS"  This  word  is  more  usually  written  Fob. 
FuB,  f&b,  S.    A  plump  chubby  boy. 
F^UCATED,  fu'ka-tfed,  a.      Painted,   disguised  with 

paint ;  disguised  by  false  show. 
Fucus,  fu'K&s,  S-    Paint  for  the  face. 
To  Fuddle,  fad'dl,  v.  a.    To  make  drunk. 
To  Fuddle,  ffid'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  drink  to 

excess. 
Fuel,  full,  s.    99.   The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire. 
Fugacious,  fu-g.Vsh&s,  a.  292.  357.     Volatile, 

fleeting.  ^ 

F'uGACIOUSNESS,    fu-pa'shllS-ne.'',    S.       Volatility, 

the  quality  of  flying  away. 
Fugacity,  fii-gas'^-td,  S.      Volatility,  quality  of 

flying  away  :  uncertainty,  instability. 
Ffjgitive,  fa'j^.-tlv,  a.      Not  tenable  ;   unsteady  , 
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volatile,  apt  tofly  away ;  flying,  running  from  danger  ; 
flying  from  duty,  falling  off;  wandering,  vagabond. 

Fugitive,  fu'je-tlv,  s.  One  who  runs  from  his 
station  or  duty  ;  one  who  takes  shelter  under  auothor 
power  from  punishment. 

FUGITIVEN'ESS,  fil'j^-tlV-n^S,  S.  Volatility,  insta- 
bility, uncertainty. 

FlTGlTE,  fug,  s.  337.    Flying  mnsick. 

FCLCrMENT,  ful's^-m^nt,  S.  177.  That  on  which 
a  body  rests. 

To  Fulfil,  ful-fil',  v.  a.  To  fill  till  there  is  no 
room  for  more  ;  to  answer  any  prophecy  or  promise 
by  performance  ;  to  answer  any  desire  by  compliance 
or  gratification  ;  to  answer  any  law  by  obedience. 

Fulfilment,  ful-f  il'm^nt,  s.  An  accomplishment, 
a  fulfilling. 

FuLFRAUGHT,  fiJ-frawt',  a.   Full  stored. 

FULGENCY,  flll'j^n-S^,  S.    177.    Splendour. 

FuLGE>fT,  f&rjent,  >         „,  .  . 
1-.  i-Ji/"j  }  d'     Shining. 

r  ULGiD,  lul'jid,       )  " 

FULGIDITY,  ful-jld'^-t^,  8.    Splendour. 

FuLGOUR,  ful'gur,  S.  314.  Splendour,  dazzling 
brightness. 

FuLGURATiON,  f&l-gfi-ra'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
lightening. 

FuLIGIXOUS,  fu-rid'jln-&s,  a.    Sooty,  smoky. 

Full,  ful,  a.  174.  Replete,  without  any  space 
void  ;  abounding  in  any  qoality  good  or  bad ;  stored 
■with  any  thing ;  well  supplied  with  any  thing ;  plump, 
fat ;  saturated,  sated ;  crowded  in  the  imagination  or 
memory ;  complete,  such  as  that  nothing  farther  is 
-wanted;  containing  the  whole  matter,  expressing 
much  ;  mature,  perfect ;  applied  to  the  moon,  com- 
plete in  its  orb. 

Full,  ful,  s.  Complete  measure  ;  the  highest  state 
or  degree ;  the  whole,  the  total ;  the  state  of  being 
full ;  applied  to  the  moon,  the  time  in  which  the  moon 
makes  a  perfect  orb. 

Full,  fuJ,  ad.  Without  abatement ;  with  the  whole 
effect ;  quite  ;  exactly  ;  very  sufficiently  ;  directly. 

Full-blown,  ful'blone,  a.  Spread  to  the  utmost 
<  xtent ;  stretched  by  the  wind  to  the  utmost  extent 

Full-bottomed,  ful-bSt'tamd,  a.     Having  a 

large  bottom. 
FuLL-EARED,    ful-eerd',    a.    362.      Having    the 

heads  full  of  grain. 
FuLL-EYED,  ful-ide',  a.      Having  large  prominent 

eyes. 
FuLL-FED,  ful-f^d',  a.   Sated,  fat,  saturated. 
FULI.-LADEN,  ful-la'dn,  a.  103.     Laden  till  there 

can  be  no  more. 
Full-spread,  ful-spred',  a.  Spread  to  the  utmost 

extent. 
Full-summed,  ful-s&md',  a.    Complete  in  all  its 

parts. 
To  Full,  ful,  v.  a.      To  cleanse  cloth  from  its  oil 

or  grease. 
Fullage,  ful'laje,  s.   90.      The  money  paid  for 

fulling  or  cleansing  clotl). 
Fuller,  fullur,  s.   98.      One  whose  trade  is  to 

cleanse  cloth. 

KS-  Tliis  word,  though  derived  from  the  Latin  FuUo, 
has  deviated  into  the  sound  of  the  English  wordptU,  and 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Principles, 
No.  IT?. 

Fullers  Earth,  ffillSra-lr^/i',  s.     A  kind  of 

marl  or  clay  used  in  fulling. 

FuLLERY,  fullcir-re,  s.  The  place  where  the  trade 
of  a  fuller  is  exercised. 

FuLLINGJlILL,  fulTing-mil,  s.  A  mill  where  ham- 
mers beat  the  cloth  tiU  it  be  cleansed. 

Fully,  ful'le,  ad.  Without  vacuity  ;  completely, 
without  lack. 

Fulminant,  ful'me-n-int,  a.  177.  Tliundenng, 
making  a  noise  like  tlijinder. 

To  Fulminate.  fQl*me-iiate,  v.  n.  91.  To  thun- 
der ;  to  make  a  loud  noise  or  crack  ;  to  issue  out  ec- 
clesiastical censures. 
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Fulmination,   ful-m^-na'sb6n,  s.     The  act  of 

thundering ;  denunciation  of  censures. 
Fulminatory,  ful'me-na-tur-re,  a.  512.  Thun. 

dering,  striking  horrour. 
Fulness,  ful'nes,  s.     The  state  of  Iteing  fall ;  co- 
piousness, plenty  ;  repletion,  satiety ;  stntiggling  per- 
turbation, swelhng  in  the  mind ;  force  of  sound,  such 

as  fills  the  ear. 
Fulsome,  ful'sum,  a.  177.     Nauseous,  offensive  ; 

of  a  rank  odious  smell ;  tending  to  obscenity. 
Fulsomely,  fol'sum-le,  ad.     Nauseously,  rankly, 

ob8c«nely. 
Fulsomeness,   ffirs&in-n&,   s.     Nauseousness  ; 

rank  smell  ;  obscenity. 
FuMAGE,  fu'maje,  s.  90.    Hearth-money. 
FUMATORY,  fii'mi-tftr-d,  S.  312.  534.    An  herb. 
To  FuJIELE,  ffim'bl,  V.  n.  405.   To  attempt  any 

thing  awkwardly  or  ungainly  ;  to  puzzle,  to  strain  in 

perplexity  ;  to  play  childishly. 
FuMBLER,  f&m'bl-fir,  .9.    One  who  acts  awkwardly. 
FuMBLINGLY,  fuiTl'bllng-l^,  ad.     In  an  awkwitrd 

manner. 
Fume,  fume,  s.    Smoke,  vapour,  any  volatile  parta 

flying  away ;  exhalation  from  the  stomach  ;  heat  of 

mind,  passion  ;  any  thing  unsubstantial ;  idle  conceit, 

vain  imagination. 
To  Fume,  fume,  v.  n.   To  smoke  ;   to  yield  exha- 
lations ;  to  pass  away  in  vapours ;  to  be  in  a  rage. 
To  Fume,  fume,  v.  a.     To  smoke ;   to  dry  in   the 

smoke ;  to  perfume  with  odours  in  the  fire ;  to  disperse 

in  vapours. 
Fumette,  fi-m^t',  S.   The  stink  of  meat 
FuMID,  ffi'mld,  a.   Smoky,  vaporous. 
Fumidity,  fii-mid'e-te,  s.  Smokiness,  tendency  to 

smoke. 
To  Fumigate,  fi'm^-gate,  r.  n.    To  smoke,  to 

perfume  by  smoke  or  vapour ;  to  medicate  or  heal  by 

vapours. 
Fumigation,  fli-md-ga'shun,  s.  Scents  raised  by 

fire  ;  the  application  of  medicines  to  the  body  in  fumes. 

FuMINGLY,  ffi'mlng-1^,  ad.    Angrily,  in  a  rage. 

Fusiiter,  fiVmd-t&r,  s.  98. — See  Fumatory. 

FuMOUS,  fu'm&s,  314.  7      „    .    •      r  „ 
•p  f '  /     A  I  •*•  Producing  fumes. 

Fun,  fun,  s.    Sport,  high  merriment 

Ky  With  great  deference  to  Dr  Johnson,  I  think  Fun 
ought  rather  to  be  styled  low  merriment. 

Function,  fftngk'shftn,  s.  Discharge,  performance; 
employment,  office ;  single  act  of  any  office ;  trade, 
occupation  ;  office  of  any  particular  part  of  the  body ; 
power,  faculty. 

Fund,  fund,  s.  Stock,  capital,  that  by  which  any 
expense  is  supported ;  stock  or  bank  of  money. 

Fundament,  f&n'da-mdnt,  s.  The  back  part  of 
the  body  ;  the  aperture  from  which  the  excrements 
are  ejected. 

Fundamental,  fun-dJ-m6n'tAl,  a.  Serving  for 
the  foundation,  essential,  not  merely  accident,-!]. 

Fundamental,  fun-di-men'tal,  s.  Leading  pro- 
position ;  that  part  on  which  the  rest  is  built 

Fundamentally,  fon-di-m^n'tal-^,  ad.  Essen- 
tially, originally.^ 

Funeral,  ffi'ner-il,  S.  88.  The  solemnization  of 
a  burial,  the  payirent  of  the  last  honours  to  the  dead, 
obsequies  ;  the  pomp  or  jirocession  with  which  the 
dead  are  carried  ;  burial,  interment. 

Funeral,  fiYn^r-il,  a.  Used  at  the  ceremony  of 
inferring  the  dead. 

Funereal,  fii-n^r^-Sl,  a.  Suiting  a  funeral,  dark, 
dismal. 

FuNGOSITY,  f&ng-g5s'c-t^,  s.  Unsolid  excrescence. 

Fungous,  fung'g&S,  a.  314.    Excrescent,  spongry. 

Fungus,  fting'gfls,  s.  strictly  a  mushroom  ;  a 
word  used  to  express  such  excrescences  of  flesh  :is 
grow  out  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  or  any  other  ex. 
crescence  from  trees  or  plants  not  natui-ally  beIongi:ig 
to  them. 
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FuNiCLE,  fii'n(^-kl,  s.  405.  534..     A  small  cord. 

Funicular,  fii-nlk'ii-lir,  a.  88.  Consisting  of  a 
small  cord  or  fibre. 

Funk,  f&ngk,  s.     A  stink. 

Funnel,  f6n'nll,  s.  99.  An  inverted  hollow  cone 
with  a  pipe  descending  from  it,  through  which  liquors 
are  poared  into  vessels ;  a  pipe  or  passage  of  commu- 
nication. 

FuK,  f&r,  s.  Skin  with  soft  hair,  with  wliich  gar- 
ments are  lined  for  warmth ;  soft  hair  of  beasts  found 
in  cold  countries,  hair  in  general ;  any  moisture  ex- 
haled to  such  a  degree  as  that  tlie  remainder  sticks  in 
the  part. 

To  Fua,  f&r,  v.  a.  To  line  or  cover  with  skins  that 
have  soft  hair ;  to  cover  with  soft  matter. 

Fur-wrought,  f&r'riwt,  a.     Made  of  fur. 

FURACIOUS,  f&-ra'sh&s,  a.     Tliievish. 

FuRACITY,  fil-rJs'4-t^,  s.      Disposition  to  theft. 

Furbelow,  ffir'b^-lo,  s.  Fur  or  fringe  sewed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  garment ;  an  ornament  of  dress. 

To  Furbelow,  fur'b^-16,  v.  a.  To  adom  with 
ornamental  appendages. 

To  Furbish,  f&r'bish,  c.  a.  To  burnish,  to 
polish,  to  rub  up. 

Fubbisheb,  fur'blsh-ur,  s.  One  who  polishes  any 
thing. 

Furcation,  f&r-ka'sh&n,  s.  Forkiness,  the  state 
of  simoting  two  ways  like  the  blades  of  a  fork. 

Furfur,  fil/ffir,  s.      Husk  or  chaff,  scurf  or  dan- 
driff. 
:  FuRFURACEOus,  fuF-fi-ia'shfis,  a.  357.    Husky, 
hranny,  scaly. 

Furious,  fu're-fis,  a.  Mad,  phrcuetick  ;  raging, 
transported  by  passion  beyond  reason. 

FuRiotrSLY,  fu'rd-fis-le,  ad.  Madly,  violently, 
vehemently. 

FuRIOUSNESS,  fiiW-&s-nls,  s.  Phrensy,  madness, 
transport  of  passion. 

To  FuRL,  fori,  V.  a.      To  draw  up,  to  contract. 

Furlong,  f&rl6ng,  s.  A  measure  of  length,  the 
eighth  part  of  a  mile. 

Furlough,  f&r'lo,  s.  318.  390.     a  temporary 

dismission  from  a  military  service  ;  leave  of  absence  to 

a  soldier  for  a  limited  time. 
FURMENTY,  fui-'m^n-te,  s.     Food  made  by  boiling 

wheat  in  milk. — See  Fi-umenty. 
Furnace,  fur'nls,  s.  91.     An  enclosed  fireplace. 
To  Furnish,  fai^'nish,  ?;.  a.     To  supply  with 

what  is  necessary  ;  to  fit  up ;  to  equip ;  to  decorate, 
to  adorn. 

Furnisher,  f&r'nish-fir,  s.     One  who  supplies  or 

fits  out. 

Furniture,  f&r'n^-tshiire,  s.  463.     Moveables, 
goods  put  in  a  house  for  use  or  ornament ;  appenda- 
ges ;  equipage,  embellishments,  decorations. 
Furrier,  far'r^-ir,  s.     A  dealer  in  furs. 
Furrow,  fur'ro,  s.  324.  357.      A  small  tiench 
made  by  the  plough  for  the  reception  of  seed;  any  long 
trench  or  hollow. 
Furrow-weed,  f&r'ro-weed,  s.      A  weed  that 

grows  in  furrowed  land. 
To  Furrow,  fur'ro,  t;.  a.     To  cut  in  furrows ;  to 

divide  into  long  hollows  9  to  make  by  cutting. 
Furry,    fiir're,    a.      Covered  with  fur,  dressed  in 

fur ;  consisting  of  fur. 
Further,  fui'infir,    a.   98.      Forth,  further, 
Furthest.     At  a  great  distance  ;  beyond  this. 
D3-  Dr  Johnson  has  proved  beyond  dispute  \.hat  far- 
ther taid  farthest  are  not  the  comparative  and  superliiti  ve 
of  far,  but  corruptions  of  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive of  forth.     However  true  this  discovery  may  be,  it 
does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  altering  the  beaten 
path  which  custom  had  formed  in  the  usage  of  farther 
and  farthest.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  far,  fore,  and 
forth,  arise  from  the  same  original  root :  cvtending  heyond 
some  other  object  seems  to  be  the  leading  idea  in  all.  Far 
seems  to  intimate  extension  beyond  an  mdefinite  object ; 
fm-e,  only  such  ("xtcnsion  as  gives  priority  to  tlie  ex- 
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tended  object ;  and  forth,  from  its  form,  seems  to  relate 
to  the  abstract  of  such  priority  of  extension,  or  the  very 
act  of  extending  or  issuing  out.  If,  therefore,  forth  and 
far  have  different  ideas  annexed  to  them,  the  same  com. 
parative  and  superlative  cannot  possibly  suit  with  both  ; 
and  as  almost  immemorial  usage  has  borrowed  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  of  forth  to  form  the  comparative 
and  superlative  of  far,  their  sense  is  now  fixed  to  the 
latter  adverb ;  snA  forth,  inasmuch  as  it  differs  frovafar^ 
seems  entirely  to  have  lost  its  comparison.  Notwith. 
standing,  therefore,  that  farther  and  farthest  are  very 
irregular  branches  of  far,  they  are  grafted  on  it  by  use, 
and  cannot  be  altered  without  diverting  the  plain  ten- 
dency of  the  language.  •  Such,  however,  has  been  the 
force  of  Dr  Johnson's  criticism,  that,  since  his  time, 
every  writer  and  printer^  unless  by  mistake,  has  used 
further  sad  furthest  for  farther  and  farthest  ;  by  which 
means  we  have  revived  the  comparative  and  superlative 
of  an  adverb  which  had  lost  its  comparison,  and  have  lost 
the  comparative  and  superlative  of  an  adverb,  which  has 
been  compared  for  these  two  hundred  years.  But  though 
further  passes  very  well  for  farther,  when  Jar  is  out  of 
sight,  we  feel  the  utmost  repugnance  at  saying,  "  Thu* 
far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 

'*  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence  when  they  will 
The  storra  of  passion,  and  say.  Peace,  be  still. 
But  '  Thiufar  and  no  farther,'  when  addiess'd 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
Implies  authority,  that  never  can. 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man." 

Cowper's  Progress  of  Errour, 

Further,  fir'THfir,  ad.     To  a  greater  distance. 

To  Further,  f&r'TH&r,  v.  a.  To  put  onward,  to 
forward,  to  promote,  to  assist 

FurtheRER,  f&r'TH&r-&r,  s.     Promoter,  advancer. 

Furthermore,  f&r'THur-more,  ad.  Moreover, 
besides. 

Furtive,  f&r'tlv,  a.   stolen,  gotten  by  theft. 

Furuncle,  ffi'rEingk-kl,  s.  405.  534.  A  bile,  an 
angry  pustule. 

Fury,  fd're,  s.  Madness  ;  rage,  passion  of  anger  ; 
enthusiasm,  exaltation  of  fancy  ;  a  turbulent,  raging 
woman  ;  one  of  the  infernal  deities,  supposed  to  be 
employed  in  tormenting  wicked  spirits  in  the  otlier 
world. 

Furze,  furz,  s.     Gorse,  goss. 

FuRZY,  fur'ze,  a.  Overgrown  with  furze,  full  of 
gorse. 

Fuscation,  fus'ka-shun,  S.   The  act  of  darkening. 

To  Fuse,  fdze,  v.  a.     To  melt,  to  put  into  fusion. 

To  Fuse,  fize,  V,  n.   To  be  melted. 

Fusee,  fi-Ze^,  S.  The  cone,  round  which  is  wound 
the  cord  or  chain  of  a  clock  or  watch  ;  a  firelock,  a 
small  neat  musquet ;  Fusee  of  a  bomb  or  granado  sbcll, 
is  that  which  makes  the  whole  powder  or  composition 
in  the  shell  take  fire,  to  do  tlie  designed  execution. 

Fusible,  flYs^-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being  melted. 
Fusibility,  fi-se-bil'e-t^,  s.     Capacity  of  being 

melted,  quality  of  growing  liquid  by  heat. 
Fusil,  fii'zll,  a.    Capable  of  being  melted,  liquifiablc 

by  heat ;  running  by  tlie  force  of  heat. 

xir  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  French  fusile  and 
the  Latin  fusilis,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  written  with 
the  fin.1l  e,  fusile. 

Fusil,  fil-Z^e',  S.  A  firelock,  a  small  neat  musquet ; 

in  heraldry,  something  like  a  spindle. 
Fusilier,  fii-zU-leer',  s.  275.     A  soldier  arnud 

with  a  fusil. 

Fusion,  fi'zhun,  s.  451.     Tlie  act  of  melting; 

the  state  of  being  melted. 
Fuss,    f&S,    s.      A   tumult,   a  bustle.      A   low    ca'.it 

word. 
Fust,  fust,  S.     The  trunk  or  body  of  a  column  ;   a 

strong  smell,  as  that  of  a  moulfly  barrel. 
Fustian,  fas'tshitn,  s.    29).     A  kind  of  cloth 

made  of  linen  and  cotton  ;  a  high  swelling  kind  of 

writing  made  up  of  heterogeneous  parts,  bombast 
Fustian,  fuS'tsh;\n,  a.    Made  of  fustian  ;  swcUing, 

unnaturally  pompous,  ridiculously  tumid. 
FuSTICK,  fus'tlk,  S.      A  sort  of  wood  brought  frrm 

the  West  Indies. 
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To  Fustigate,  f&s't(^-gate,  v.  a 

a  stick. 
Fl'STILARIan,  fus-t^-la're-Jn,  s.   A  low  fellow,  a 

stinkard. 
FuSTINESS,  fus't^-nes,  S.   Mouldiness,  stink. 
Fusty,  fus't^,  a.   Smelling  mouldy. 
Futile,    fii'tll,  a.     140.      Talkative,  loquacious  : 

trifling,  worthless. 
Futility,  fu-til'^-te,  s.   Talkativeness  ;  loquacity  ; 

triflingness,  want  of  weight,  want  of  solidity. 
FUTTOCKS,  ftit'tuks,  s.      The  lower  timbers  that 

hold  the  ship  together. 
Future,  fu'tshure,  a.  461.     That  will  be  here- 
after, to  come. 
Future,  ft'tshure,  s.  Time  to  come. 
FuTURELY,  fii'tshure-le,  ad.    In  time  to  come. 
FuTURiTioN,   fii-tshu-rlsh'&n,   s.     The  stete  of 

being  to  be. 
Futurity,  fu-tu'rd-t^,  s.   Time  to  come  ;   events 

to  come ;  the  state  of  being  to  be,  futurition. — See 

Fortuitout. 

8(3-  The  reason  that /«<Kre  has  the  t  aspirated,  and  fiu 
tmity  preserves  that  letter  pure,  is,  that  the  accent  is 
before  the  t  in  the  former  word,  and  after  it  in  the  lat< 
ter,  463. 

To  Fuzz,  ffiz,  r.  W.   To  fly  out  in  small  particles. 
FuZZBALL,  fuz'ball,  s.     A  kind  of  fungus,  which, 

when  pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  dust  in  tlie  eyes. 
Fv,  fi,  interj.    Implying  blame  or  disapprobation. 
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Gabardine,  gSb-Sr-d^^n',  s.  A  coarse  frock.-; 
To  Gabble,  gib1)l,  v.  n.  405.     To  make  an  in- 

articulate  noise  ;  to  prate  loudly  without  meaning. 
Gabble,  gil/bl,  s.      Inarticulate  noise  like  that  of 

brute  animals ;  loud  talk  without  meaning. 

Gabbler,  gibljl-fir,  s,      A  prater,  a  chattering 

fellow. 
Gabel,  galjel,  s.     An  excise,  a  tax. 
Gabion,   galje-fin,   s.    507.     A   wicker  basket 

which  is  filled  with  earth  to  make  a  fortification  or  in. 

trenchment. 
Gable,    ga'bl,    S.    405.      The    sloping  roof  of  a 

building. 
Gad,  gad,  s.    A  wedge  or  ingot  of  steel  ;  a  style  or 

graver. 
To  Gad,  gJd,  i'.  n.   To  ramble  about  without  any 

settled  purpose. 
Gadder,  gid'd&r,  s.     A  rambler,  one  that  runs 

much  abroad  without  business. 
GaddingLY,    gid'dlng-le,    ad.       In    a   rambling 

manner. 
Gadfly,  gid'fli,  S.    a  fly  that,  when  he  stings  the 

cattle,  makes  them  gad  or  run  madly  about. 
GaF'K,  glf,  S.  A  harpoon,  or  large  hook. 
Gaffer,  giff&r,  s.  98.     A  word  of  respect,  now 

obsolete. 
Gaffles,   gii'flz,  $.  405.      Artificial  spurs  upon 

cocks ;  a  steel  contrivance  to  bend  cross  bows. 
To  Gag,  gSg,  v.  n.   To  stop  the  mouth. 
Gag,  gag,  s.     Something  put  into  the  month,  to 

hinder  speech  or  eating. 

Gage,  gadje,  s.    A  pledge,  a  pawn,  a  caution. 

To  Gage,  gadje,  v.  a.  To  depone  as  a  wager,  to 
impawn  ;  to  measure,  to  take  the  contents  of  any  ves- 
sel of  liquids. 

Gaggle,  gSg'gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  goose. 

Gaiety,  ga'e-te,  s. — See  Gayety. 
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Gaily,  gal^,  ad.  Airily,  cheerfully  ;  splendidly, 
pompously.— See  Gayly. 

Gain,  gane,  s.  73.  ^02.  Profit,advantage;  interest, 
lucrative  views ;  overplus  in  a  comparative  computa- 
tion. 

To  Gain,  gane,  v.  a.  To  obtain  as  profit  or  ad- 
vantage ;  to  have  the  overplus  in  comparative  compu- 
tation ;  to  obtain,  to  procure  ;  to  win  ;  to  draw  into 
any  interest  or  party ;  to  reach,  to  attain ;  to  gain 
over,  to  draw  to  another  party  or  interest. 

To  GAIN,gane,  v.  n.  To  encroach,  to  come  forward 
by  degrees  ;  to  get  round,  to  prevail  against ;  to  obtain 
influence  with. 

Gainer,  gane'5r.  ^  One  who  receives  profit  or 
advantage. 

Gainful,  gane'ful,  e.  Advantageous,  profitable  ; 
lucrative,  productive  of  money. 

Gainfully,  gane'ful-t^,  ad.  Profitably,  advan. 
tageously. 

Gainfulness,  gane'ful-n^S,  s.    Lucrativcncss. 

Gaingiving,  gane'giV-ing,  s.  The  same  as  mis- 
giving,  a  giving  against 

Gainless,  ganed^s,  a.   Unprofitable. 

GainLESSNESS,  ganel^S-n^s,  s.    Unprofitableness. 

Gainly,  gane^e,  ad.   Handily,  readily. 

To  Gainsay,  gane-sa',  v.  a.  To  contradict,  to 
oppose,  to  controvert  with. 

Gainsayer,  gane-sa'6r,  s.    Opponent,  adversary. 

'Gainst,  g^nst,  iprep.  206..  Poetically  for  against. 

GaiRISH,  ga'rish,  a.  202.  Gaudy,  showy ;  ex. 
travagantly  gay,  flighty. 

Gairishness,  ga'llsh-l]&,  s.  Finery,  flaunting 
gaudiness;  flighty  or  extravagant  joy. 

Gait,  gate,  s.  March,  walk  ;  the  manner  and  air 
of  walking. 

Gala,  gal  J,  S.  A  grand  entertainment ;  splendid 
amusement. 

BS-  I  have  given  this  Italian  word  a  place  in  this  Dic- 
tionary, as  I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  received  to 

make  part  of  the  language.  It  is  a  good  sounding  word ; 

and  as  we  have  not  an  equivalent  for  it,  we  ought  to 

give  it  the  same  welcome  we  do  to  a  rich  foreigner  who 

comes  to  settle  among  us. 

Galaxy,  gillSk-s^,  s.  517.  Tlie  milky  way. 

Galbanum,  gal'bi-n&m,  s.  503.    A  kind  of  gum. 

Gale,  gale,s.  A  wind  not  tempestuous,  yet  stronger 
than  a  breeze. 

Galeas,  gal'yAs,  s.  A  heavy  low-built  ressel, 
with  both  sails  and  oars. 

Galeated,  ga1^-a-ted,  a.  507.  Covered  as  with 
a  helmet ;  in  botany,  such  plants  as  bear  a  flower  re- 
sembling  a  helmet,  as  the  monkshood. 

Galiot,  gll'ytit,  S.  A  little  galley  or  sort  ol 
brigantine,  built  very  slight,  and  fit  for  chase. 

Gall,  gawl,s.  The  bile,  an  animal  juice  remarkable 
for  its  supposed  bitterness  ;  the  part  which  contains 
the  bile  ;  any  thing  extremely  bitter ;  rancour,  malig- 
nity ;  a  slight  hurt  by  fretting  ofl"  the  skin  j  anger, 
bitterness  of  mind. 

To  Gall,  gdwl,  v.  a.  To  hurt  by  frstting  the 
skin  ;  to  impair,  to  wear  away  j  to  tease,  to  fret,  to 
vex  ;  to  harass,  to  mischief. 

To  Gall,  g^wl,  v.  n.  To  fret. 

Gallant,  glllint,  a.  Gay,  wdl-dressed  J  brave, 
high  spirited  ;  flne,  noble,  specious. 

Gallant,  gSl-lint',  a.    Inclined  to  courtship. 

Gallant,  gil-lSnt',  S.     A  gay,  sprightly,  splendid 
man  ;  one  who  caresses  women  to  debauch  them  :  a 
wooer,  one  who  courts  a  woman  for  marriage. 
JKS-  The  difterence  of  accent  in  English  answers  the 

same  purpose  as  the  different  position  of  the  adjective  in 

French.     Thus  wh  gaUant  hojiime  signifies  a  ga'/tant 

man,  and  tin  homme  gallant,  a  galla'nt  man. 

Gallantly',  gM'Mnt-le,  ad.  Gayly,  splendidly  ; 
bravely,  nobly,  generously. 

Gallantly',  gal-lantle,  ad.  Like  a  M-ooer,  or 
one  who  makes  love. 

Gallantry,  gJiliSn-tr^,  s.     splendour  of  appear- 
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ance,  nhow  ;  bravery,  generosity ;  rourtship,  refined 
iiddress  to  women ;  vicious  love,  lewdness. 

Gallery,  gil'l&r-^,  s.  557.  A  kind  of  walk 
along  the  floor  of  a  house,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
apartments  open  ;  the  upper  seats  in  a  church ;  tht 
seats  in  a  playhouse  above  the  pit,  in  wliich  tlie  meaner 
people  sit. 

Galley,  gSlI^,  S.      A  vessel  driven  with  oars. 

Galley-slave,  gil'li^-slave,  s.  A  man  eoadgmned 
for  some  crime  to  row  in  the  galleys. 

GaLLIARD,  gil'yil'd,  s.  A  gay,  brisk,  lively  man  ; 
a  fine  fellow,  an  active,  nimble,  sprightly  dance. 

Galliardise,  gSl'yir-dise,  s.  aierriment,  exu- 
berant gayety. 

Gallicism,  gMI^-slzm,    s.     A  mode  of  speech 

peculiar  to  the  French  languHge. 
Galligaskins,  gil-le-gis'kins,  s.     Large  open 

liose. 
Gai.LIMATIA,  giM-lt^-ma'shJ,    S,      Nonsense,  talk 

without  meaning. 
Gallimaufry,  gSl-l^-mfi\v'fre,  s.  A  hotch-potch, 

or  hash  of  several  sorts  of  broken  meat,  a  medley ;  an 

inconsistent  or  ridiculous  medley. 
Gallipot,  glll^-pSt,  S.    A  pot  painted  and  glazed. 
Gallon,  gillun,    s.      A   liquid  measure  of  four 

quarts. 
Galloon,  giI-lo6n'.  s.   a  kind  of  close  lace,  made 

of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  silk  alone. 
To  Gallop,  gillfip,   v.  n.      To  move  forward  by 

leaps,  so  that  all  the  feet  are  oft'  the  ground  at  once  ; 

to  ride  at  the  pace  which  is  performed  by  leaps ;  to 

move  very  fast. 
Gallop,  gall&p,  s.      Tlie  motion  of  a  horse  when 

he  runs  at  full  speed. 
Galloper,  gSl'l&p-ur,  s.     A  horse  that  gallops ; 

a  man  that  rides  fast. 
Gx\LLOWAY,  gallA-wa,  s.     A  horse  not  more  than 

fourteen  hands  high,  much  used  in  the  north. 
To  Gallow,  gil'li,  V.  a.     To  terrify,  to  fright. 
Gallows,  gal'l&S,  s.     Beam  laid  over  two  posts,  on 

which  miUefactors  are  hanged. 
Galoche,  gi-loshe',  PI  Galoohes,  gJ-Io'shlz, 

».  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe,  worn  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  France. 

jf5*  I  have  found  this  word  in  no  Dictionary  in  our 
language  but  Ash's ;  who  quotes  Chaucer  for  it,  and 
mai'ks  it  as  obsolete.  But  however  obsolete  this  word 
may  be  as  signifying  a  wooden  shoe,  it  is  certainly  in  use, 
as  it  signifies  a  larger  shoe,  worn  over  a  common  one  to 
prevent  damp  or  dirt  in  walking.  This  shoe  was  most 
probably  of  leather  in  England,  since  we  find  in  Edward 
the  Fourth's  time,  the  King  in  Parliament  enacted, 
•'  That  no  Cordirainer  or  Cooler  within  the  citty  of  Lon- 
don, or  within  three  miles  of  any  part  of  the  said  citty, 
&c.  do  upon  any  Sunday  in  the  yeere  or  on  the  feasts  of 
the  Ascension  or  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  or  on  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christ),  sell  or  command  to  be  sold  any  sliooes, 
huseans,  (i.  e.  bootes.)  or  Gaioches  ;  or  upon  Sunday  or 
any  other  of  the  saiA  feasts,  shall  set  or  put  upon  the  feet 
or  leggs  of  any  person,  any  f/jooe*,  kuseans,  or  Gaioches, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  or  loss  of  20  shillings,  as  often  as 
any  person  shall  do  contrary  to  this  ordinance." 

Heylin's  Hist,  of  the  Sabbiit/i,  parl2,  c/iap.  l,page^\. 

Galvanism,  gAl'vin-izm,  s. 

U^  A  system  of  electricity  lately  discovered  by  Gal- 
rani,  an  Italian,  in  which  it  is  found,  that  by  placing  thin 
plates  of  metal  together  in  a  pile,  and  putting  between 
them  thin  leaves  of  wet  paper,  several  electrical  phoeno- 
mena  are  produced. 

Gambade,  gSm-bade',  } 
Gambado,  garn-ba'do,  \  *■ 

In  the  plural,  Spatterdashes,  a  kind  of  boots. 
G.'VMBI.ER,  gam'bl-ftr,  s.     A  knave  whose  practice 

is  to  invite  the  unwary  to  game,  and  cheat  them. 
Gamboge,  gain-boodje',  S.    A  concreted  vegetable 

juice,  partly  of  a  gummy,  partly  of  a  resinous  nature. 

To  Gambol,  gim'b&l,  v.  7i.  166.     To  dance,  to 

skip,  to  frisk. 
Gambol,  gAm'b&l,   s.      a  skip,  a  leap  for  joy, 
a  frolick,  a  wild  prank. 
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Gambrel,  gim'bril,  S.  99.  Tlie  hind  leg  of  a 
horse- 

Game,  game,  s.  Sport  of  any  kind  ;  jest,  opposed 
to  earnest :  insolent  merriment,  sportive  insult ;  a 
single  match  at  play ;  field  sports,  as  the  i-hiise  ;  ani- 
mals pursued  in  the  field ;  solemn  contests  exhibited 
as  spectacles  tn  the  people. 

To  Game,  game,  v.  n.  To  play  at  any  sport :  to 
play  wantonly  and  extravagantly  for  money. 

Gamecock,  game'k&k,  s.  A  cock  bred  to  fight. 
GAMEKtlG,  game'^g,  S.    An  eg^  from  which  fight 

ing  cocks  are  bred. 
Gamekeeper,  gameTceep-ur,  s.     A  person  who 

looks  after  game,  and  sees  it  is  not  destroyed. 
Gamesome,    game's&m,    a,       Frolicksome,    gay, 

sportive. 
GamesomenESS,  game's&m-n6s,  S.    Sportiveness, 

merriment 
Gamesomely,  game's&m-W,  ad.  Merrily. 
Gamester,  game'stftr,  s.     One  who  is  viciously 

addicted  to  play ;  one  who  is  engaged  at  play  ;  a  merry, 

frolicksome  person ;  a  prostitute. 
Gammer,  g5m'm5r,  s.     The  compellation  of  a 

woman  corresponding  to  Gaffer. 
Gammon,  gJm'mun,  s.   166.     The  buttock  of  a 

hog  salted  and  dried ;  a  term  at  bai'kgammon  for  win- 
ning the  game. 
Gamut,  gim'&t,  s.   The  scale  of  musical  notes. 
'Gan,    gSn.     Poetically  for    Begun,   as  'Oin  for 

Begin. 
Gander,  gin'dur,  s.  98.    Tlie  male  of  the  goose. 
To  Gang,  gJng,  v.  n.     To  go,  to  walk  ;  an  old 

word  not  now  used,  except  ludicrously. 
Gang,    ging,   s.      A   number  liangiug  together,  a 

troop,  a  company,  a  tribe. 
Ganglion,  ging'gle-ftn,  s.   166.     A  tum.>ur  in 

the  tendinous  and  nervous  parts. 
Gangrene,  gang'grene,  s.  4^8.    A  mortification, 

a^oppage  of  circulation  followed  by  putrefaction. 
To  Gangrene,  gSng'gr^ne,  v.  a.    To  corrupt  lo 

mortification. 
Gangrenous,  gang'gre-nus,  a.    Mortified,  or  be- 

tokening  mortification. 
Gangway,  gang'wa,  s.    In  a  ship,  the  several  wsys 

or  passages  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  otlier. 
Gangweek,  ging'week,  s.   Kogation  week. 
Gantelope,  gSnt'lipe,  \ 
Gantlet,  gJntlet,        \  *" 

a  military  punishment  in  which  the  criminal  running 

between  the  ranks  receives  a  lash  from  each  man. 

g^  The  former  of  these  words  is  the  most  proper, 
but  the  latter  is  most  in  use. 

GanZA,  gin'zi,  S.    A  kind  of  goose. 

Gaol,  jale,  s.  212.   A  pris(m. 

GaOLDELIVERY,  jale'de-llv'Ql-^,  S.  The  judicial 
process  which,  by  condemnation  or  acquittal  of  per- 
sons confined,  evacuates  the  prison. 

Gaoler,  jale'&r,  s.  Keeper  of  a  prison,  he  to 
whose  care  the  prisoners  are  committed. 

Gap,  gip,  S.  An  opening  in  a  broken  fence,  a 
breach  ;  a  hole,  a  deficiency  ;  any  interstice,  a  vacuity. 

Gap-toothed,  gip'tooMt,  a.  359.  Having  in- 
tcrstices  between  the  teeth. 

To  Gape,  gap,  v.  n.  lo.  92.  21 1 .  To  open  the 
mouth  wide,  to  yawn  ;  to  open  the  mouth  for  food,  as 
a  young  bird  ;  to  desire  earnestly,  to  crave  ;  to  op(  « 
in  fissures  or  holes  ;  to  stare  with  hope  or  expectjition; 
to  stare  with  wonder ;  to  stare  irreverently. 
1X5-  The  irregularity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 

seems  to  arise  from  the  greater  similitude  of  the  Italian 

a  to  the  action  signified,  than  of  the  slender  English  «.— 

See  CJieerful,  Fierce,  &c. 

Gaper,  ga'p6r,  s.  98.   One  who  opens  his  mouth 

one  who  stares  foolishly  ;  one  who  longs  or  craves. 
Garb,  garb,  s.  Dress,  clothes  ;  exterior  appearance. 
Garbage,  gSr'bldje,  s.  90.    The  bo\vels,  tJie  oflai. 
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GARnEL,  gSriDll,  S.     99.    The  plank  next  tlie  keel 

of  a  ship. 
GATt'UDGE,    gSrlddje,    s.     90.      Corrupted   from 

Ginhage. 
To  Garble,  gar'bl,  v.  n.  405.    To  sift,  to  part, 

to  si'parate  the  good  from  the  bad. 
GaRBLER,    gai''bl-&r,  s.      He  who  separates  one 

part  from  another. 
Garboil,  gar'boil,  s.   Disorder,  tumult,  uproar. 
GaRD,  gdrd,  s.    Wardship,  custody. 
Garden,  gar'dn,  s.  92.  103.     A  piece  of  ground 

enclosed  and  cultivated,  planted  witli  herbs  or  fruits ; 

a  place  particularly  fruitful  or  delightful :  Garden  is 

often  used  in  composition  to  signify,  belonging  to  a 

garden ;  as,  g-a/'rfe?*- tillage,  g'arete/j- ware. 

iX%-  VNTien  the  a  in  this  and  similar  words  is  preceded 
tiy  C,  G  or  K,  polite  speakers  interpose  a  sound  like  the 
consonant!/,  which  coalesces  with  both,  and  gives  a  mel. 
lowness  to  the  sound;  thus  a  Garden  pronounced  in  this 
manner  is  nearly  similar  to  the  two  words  Egg  and  Yur- 
den  united  into  eggyarden,  and  a  Guard  is  almost  like 
eggyard. — See  Guard. 

Garden-ware,  gar'dn-ware,  s.     Tlie  produce  of 

gardens. 
Gardener,   gai'dn-Sr,  s.     He  that  attends  or 

cultivates  gardens. 
Gardening,  gar'dn-ing,  s.   The  act  of  cultivating 

or  plamtiug  gardens. 
Gahgarism,  gir'gi-rizm,    s.      A  liquid  form  of 

mt^dicine  to  wash  the  mouth  with. 
To  Gargarize,  gai-'gi-rize,  v.  a.     To  wash  the 

mouth  with  medicated  liquors. 
To  Gargle,  gai-'gl,   v.  a.  405.     To  wash  the 

throat  with  some  liquor  not  suffered  immediately  to 

descend ;  to  warble,  to  play  in  the  throat. 
Gargle,    gar'gl,    S.      A    liquor    with  which  the 

throat  is  washed. 
Garland,  gar'lind,  s.      A  wreath  or  branches  of 

flowers. 
Garlick,  gar'llk,  s.   A  plant. 
GaRLICKEATER,  gSr'lik-j^-tfir,  s.    A  mean  fellow. 
Garment,  gar'm^nt,  S.     Any  thing  by  %vhich  the 

body  is  covered. 
Garner,  gSr'n&r,  .9.     A  place  in  which  threshed 

corn  is  stored  up. 
To  Garner,  gar'niir,  v.  a.   To  store  as  in  gamers. 
Garnet,  gar'n^'t,  .9.  177.   A  gem. 
To  Garnish,  gir'nisb,  v.  a.    To  decorate  with 

orniunental  appendages;    to    embellish  a  dish  with 

.-ioniething  laid  round  it ;  to  fit  «itli  fetters. 
Garnish,    gir'nlsb,    s.       Ornament,     decoration, 

embellishment;  things  strewed  rounda  dii^h  ;  in  gaols, 

fetters ;  an  acknowledgment  in  money  when  first  a 

prisoner  goes  into  gaol.     A  cant  term. 
Garnishment,    gar'nish-ment,    s.     Ornament, 

embellishment. 
Gar.viture,  gar'n^-tshiire,  .9.      Furniture,  orna- 
ment. 
Garous,  ga'rfis,  a.    Resembling  the  pickle  made  of 

fish. 
GaRRAN,  gkr'-rhn,  s.  81.    A  small  horse,  a  hobby; 

a  wretched  horse. 
Garret,   gir'ret,  S.    81.      A. room  on  the  highest 

floor  of  the  house. 
GaRRETTEER,  gSr-r^t-t^^l'',  S.     An  inhabitant  of 

a  garret. 
Garrison,  gJr'-rd-sn,  s.  170.     Soldiers  placed  in 

a  fortified  tovm  or  castle  to  defend  it ;  fortified  place 

stored  with  soldiers. 
To  Garrison,  gJr're-sn,  v.  a.     To  secure  by 

fortresses. 
GARRULiry,    gJr-ru'le-te,    s.      Incontinence    of 

tongue ;  talkativeness. 

Garrulous,  gar'rii-lus,  a.  Prattling,  talkative. 

Garter,  gir'tur,  s.   98.     A  string  or    riband  by 
which  the  stocking  is  held  upon  the  leg  ;  the  mark  of 
the  order  of  the  garter,  the  highest  order  of  English 
knighthood  ;  the  principal  king  at  arms. 
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To  Garter,  g^rt&r,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 
Garth,  ga.Tth,  properly    Girth,  s.      The  bulk  of 

the  body  measured  by  the  girdle. 
Gas,  gas,  S.  A  spirit  not  capable  of  being  coagulated. 
Gasconade,  gas-k6-nade',  s.  A  boast,  a  bravado. 
To  Gash,  gash,  v.  a.   To  cut  deep,  so  as  to  make 

a  gaping  wound. 
Gash,  g^sh,    s.     A  deep  and    wide  wound ;  the 

mark  of  a  wound. 
GaSKINS,  gas'klnz,  s.   Wide  hose,  wide  breeches. 
To  Gasp,  gSsp,  v.  n.   To  open  the  mouth  wide  to 

catch  breath ;  to  emit  breath  by  opening  the  mouth 

convulsively  ;  to  long  for. 

D^  The  a  in  this  word  lias  sometimes,  and  not  impro- 
perly, the  same  sound  as  in  gape,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
^on. — See  Gape. 

Gasp,  g^sp,  S.  The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  to 
catch  breath ;  the  short  catch  of  the  breath  in  the  last 
agonies. 

To  Gast,  gJst,  R  a.  To  make  aghast,  to  fright, 
to  shock. 

Gastrick,  gSs'trlk,  a.   Belonging  to  the  belly. 

Gastriloquist,  gis-tril'6-kwist,  s.    One  who 

speaks  from  the  belly. 
GastriloQUY,  gas-tril'6-kvve,  s.     Speaking  from 

the  belly. 
Gastrotomy,   g5s-tr5t'6-m^,   s.  518.    The  act 

of  cutting  open  the  belly. 
Gat,  gJt,    The  pret  of  Get.    Obsolete. 
Gate,  gate,   S.    Tlie  door  of  a  city,  castle,  palace, 

or  large  building ;  a  frame  of  timber  upon  hinges  to 

give  a  passage  into  enclosed  grounds. 
Gatevein,  gate'vane,  S.     The  Vena  Portis  ;  the 

great  vein  which  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver. 
Gateway,  gate'wa,  s     A  way  through  gates  of 

enclosed  grounds. 
To  Gather,  g^TH'&r,  v.  a.    To  collect,  to  bring 

into  one  place ;  to  pick  up,  to  glean ;  to  pluck,  to  crop; 

to  assemole ;  to  heap  up,  to  accumulate;  to  collect 

charitable  contributions ;  to  bring  into  one  body  or  in- 
terest; to  pucker  needlework. 
To   Gather,  gaTH'ur,  v.   n.     To  be  condensed  ; 

to  grow  larger  by  the  accretion  of  similar  matter ;  to 

assemble ;  to  generate  pus  or  matter. 
Gather,  giTH'ur,  S.  98.      Pucker,  cloth    drawn 

together  in  wrinkles. 
Gatherer,  gaTH'ur-6r,  ».    One  th.n  gathers,  a 

collector ;  one  that  gets  in  a  crop  of  any  kind. 
Gathering,  g^TH'ul-ing,  s.    Collection  of  charit- 
able contributions. 
Gaude,  gawd,  s.   An  ornament,  a  fine  thing. 
To  Gaude,  g^wd,  v.  n.     To  exult,  to  rejoice  at 

any  thing. 
Gaudery,    giw'd^r-^,    S.       Finery,    ostentatious 

luxury  of  dress. 
Gaudily,  gaw'd^-M,  ad.  Showily. 
Gaudiness,  ga\v'de-ll&,  S.     Showiness,  tinsel  ap 

pearance. 
Gaudy,  gaw'd^,  a.  213.     Showy,  splendid,  osten- 

tatiously  fine. 
Gaudy,  gaw'd^,  s.    A  feast,  a  festival. 
Gave,  gave.  The  pret.  of  Give. 
Gavel,  gSvll,  s,    177.      A    provincial    word  for 

ground. 
Gavelkind,  g^vll-kind,  s.     In  law,   a  custom 

whereby  the  lands  of  the  father  arc  equally  divided  at 

his  death  among  all  his  sons. 
To  Gauge,  gadje,  v.  a.  217.     To  measure  with 

respect  to  the  contents  of  a  vessel ;  to  measure  with 

regard  to  any  proportion. 
Gauge,  gadje,  s.    A  measure,  a  standard. 
Gauger,  ga'jor,  &•    One  whose  business  is  to  mea- 
sure vessels  or  quantities. 
Gaunt,  gant,  a.  214.  Thin,  slender,  lean,  meagre. 
Gauntly,  gintle,  ad.  Leanly,  slenderly,  meajrerly 
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Gauntlet,  gintl^t,  S.     An  iron  glove  used  for 

defenr«,  and  thrown  down  in  challenges. 
Gauze,  gjlwz,  s.    a  kind  of  thin  transparent  silk. 
GaUNTREE,  gin'tr^^,  s.  214..     A  wooden   frame 

on  which  beer  casks  are  set  upon  when  tunned. 
Gawk,  gawk,  s.  219.    A  cuckow,  a  foolish  fellow. 
Gay,  ga,  a.  220.      Airy,  cheerful,  merry,  frolick- 

Eome ;  fine,  showy. 
Gayety,  ga'^-t^,  S.     Cheerfulness,  airiness,  merri- 
ment; acts  of  juvenile  pleasure  ;  finery,  show. 
Gayly,  gal^,  ad.      Merrily,  cheerfully,  showily. 
GaynesS,  ga'n^S,  S.      Gayety,  finery. 
To    Gaze,    gaze,    v.    n.      To   look   intently   and 
earnestly,  to  look  with  eagerness. 
0(5-  Ben  Jonson  says  in  his  Grammar,  that  in  the  end 
of  "  many  English  words  (where  the  letter  z  is  only  pro. 
perly  used)  it  seems  to  sonnd  as  j,  as  in  maze,  gaze  ;  as 
on  the  contrary,  words  writ  with  s  sound  like  z,  as  7ntise, 
hose,  nose,  &c,  :"    By  which  we  may  obsecve  the  diflFer- 
ence  of  pronunciation  in  two  centuries,  and  that  the  al- 
teration has  been  in  favour  of  analogy. 

Gaze,  gaze,  s,   intent  re^rd,  look  of  eagerness  or 

wonder,  fixed  look  ;  the  object  gazed  on. 
Gazer,  ga'zur,   s.      He  that  gazes,  one  that  looks 

intently  with  eagerness  or  admiration. 
Gazeful,  gaze'ful,  a-      Looking  intently. 
Gazehound,  gaze'hound,  s.      a  hound  that  pur- 
sues not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye. 
Gazet,   g4-z§t',   S.      a  sma'l  Venetian  coin,   the 

price  of  a  newspaper,  whence  probably  arose  the  name 

of  Gazette. 
Gazette,  g^z^t',  s.    A  paper  of  news,  a  paper  of 

public  intelligence. 
Gazetteer,  g^-et-tii^r',  s.     a  writer  of  news. 
Gazingstock,  ga'zing-stSk,  s.      A  person  gazed 

at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence. 
Gazon,   giz-66n',   s.      In   fortification,    pieces  of 

fresh  earth  covered  with  grass,  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge. 

—See  Encore. 
Gear,   g^^r,  s.    560.      Furniture,  accoutrements, 

dress,  habit,  ornaments ;  the  traces  by  wliich  horses 

or  oxen  draw ;  stuff. 
GecK,  g^k,  s.   381.      One  easily  imposed  upon  ;  a 

bubble. 

DO-  This  word,  like  several  other  old  English  words, 
is  preserved  among  the  lower  order  of  people  in  Ireland, 
and  pronounced  gag,  though  totally  obsolete  in  England. 
Geese,  geese,  s.  560.     The  plural  of  Goose. 
Gelable,  jM'^bl,  a.      That  may  be  congealed. 

BS-  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  quantity 
of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  not  so  much  from  the 
short  e  in  the  Latin  gelabilis,  whence  it  is  derived,  as 
from  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.  The  ante- 
penultimate accent  generally  shortens  every  vowel  but 
M,  unless  formed  by  a  diphthong. — See  Principles,  No. 
603,  535,  536. 

Gelatine,  j^l'^tine,  149.  } 
Gelatinous,  jd-jit1n-&s,  i  "' 

Formed  into  a  jelly. 
To  Geld,  ggld,  v.  a.  560.  Pret  Gelded  or  Gelt. 

Part.  pass.  Gelded  or  Gelt.     To  castrate,  to  deprive  of 

the  power  of  generation ;  to  deprive  of  any  essential 

part. 
GrELDER,  geld'ir,  S.      One  that  performs  the  act  of 

castration. 
Gelder-rose,  g^'dfir-roze,  s.     A  plant 
Gelding,  gel'dlng,  s.  560.    Any  animal  castrated, 

particularly  a  horse. 
Gelid,  jelld,  a.      Extremely  cold. 
Gelidity,  j^-lld'.i-t^,    1 
Gelidness,  j§rid-nSs,  I  *' 
Gelly,  jelld,  s.   Any  viscous  body,  viscidity,  glue, 

gluey  substance. 
Gelt,  g^t.      Part.  pass,  of  Geld. 
Geji,  jem,  s.    A  jewel,  a  precious  stone  of  whatever 

kind  ;  the  first  bud. 
To  Gem,  j^m,  v.  a.  To  adorn  a;  with  jewels  or  buds. 
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To  Gem,  j^m,  v.  n.      To  put  forth  the  first  buds. 

Gejielliparous,  j^m-mel-llp'pa-rQs,  a.  518. 
Bearing  twins. 

To  Geminate,  j^m'm^-nate,  v.  a.  91.  Todoubla 

Ge.mination,  je-m-m^-na'shin,  s.  Repetition, 
reduplication. 

Gemini,  j^m'^-ni;  s.  The  twins,  the  third  sign 
in  the  Zodiack. 

Geminy,  j^m'm^-nd,  S.   Twdns,  a  pair,  a  brace. 

GE>nNOUS,  j5ra'mt^-nus,  a.  Double. 

GemmaR,  j^m'mir,  a.  Pertaining  to  gems  or  jewels. 

GeMMEOUS,  jem'm(^-is,  a.  Tending  to  gems  ; 
resembling  gems. 

Gender,  J^n'dur,  s.  A  kind,  a  sort,  a  sex  ;  a  dis- 
tinction of  nouns  in  grammar. 

To  Gender,  jeii'diir,  v.  a.  To  beget ;  to  produce, 
to  cause. 

To  Gender,  j^n'dur,  v.  n.  To  copulate,  to  breed. 

Genealogical,   jd-nd-A-lodje'^-kil,    a.     Per. 

taining  to  descents  or  families. 

Genealogist,  jd-ne-Sl'6-jist,  s.     He  who  traces 

descents. 
Genealogy,  jd-n^-Sl'o-jd,  s.  518.     History  of 

the  succession  of  families. 

IX^-  Common  speakers,  and  those  not  of  the  lower 
order,  are  apt  to  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written 
Genealogy ;  but  those  who  are  ever  so  little  attentive  to 
propriety,  preserve  the  a  in  its  fourth  sound. 
Generable,  j^n'er-S-bl,   a.      That  may  be  pro- 
duced or  begotten. 
General,  ji§n'dr-Sl,  a.  88.    Comprehending  many 
species  or  individuals,  not  special ;  lax  in  signification, 
not  restrained  to  any  special  or  particular  import ;  ni.t 
restrained  by  narrow  or  distinctive  limitations  ;  relat- 
ing to  a  whole  class  or  body  of  men  ;  publick,  compris- 
ing the  whole  ;  extensive,  though  not  universal ;  com- 
mon, usual. 
General,  j^n%-il,  S.      The  whole,  the  totality  ; 
the  publick,  the  interest  of  the  whole ;  the  vulgar ; 
one  that  has  the  command  over  an  army. 

Generalissimo,  jdn-&-M-ls'se-m6,  s.  The  su- 
preme commander. 

Generality,  j^n-^r-Sl'e-te,  s.  The  state  of 
being  general ;  the  main  body,  the  bulk. 

To  Generalize,  j^n'^r-il-ize,  v.  n.  To  arrange 
particulars  under  general  heads. 

Generally,  jdn'er-51-(^,  ad.  In  general,  without 
specification  or  exception ;  extensively,  though  not 
universally ;  commonly,  frequently,  in  the  main, 
without  minute  detail. 

Generalness,  jdn'er-Al-nes,  s.  Wide  extent, 
though  short  of  universality  ;  frequency,  commonness. 

Generalty,  jdn'dr-il-td,  s.  The  whole,  the 
greater  part 

GeneraNT,  j^n'^r-ant,  S.  The  begetting  or  pro- 
ductive power. 

To  Generate,  j^n'^r-ite,  v.  a.  To  beget,  to 
propagate  ;  to  cause,  to  produce. 

Generation,  j^n-^r-a'shun,  s.  Tlie  act  of  begeu 
ting  or  producing  ;  a  family,  a  race  ;  a  progeny,  off- 
spring ;  a  single  succession,  an  age. 

Generative,  jen'er-4-tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the 
power  of  propagation,  prolifick  ;  having  the  power  of 
production,  fruitful. 

Generator,  jdn'^r-a-t&r,   s.  166.    521.     The 

power  which  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 

Generical,  jd-n5r'd-k;\l,      \ 

Generick,  je-ner'rik,  509.  S  " 
That  comprehends  the  genus,  or  distinguishes  from 
another  genus. 

Generioally,  jd-ner'e-kJl-d,  ad.  With  regard 
to  the  genus,  tliough  not  the  species. 

Generosity,  jen-er-6s'e-te,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  generous,  magnanimity,  liberality. 

Generous,  j4n'&-fis,  a.  314.  Not  of  mean 
birth,  of  good  extraction  ;  noble  of  mind,  magnani- 
mous ;  open  of  heart,  liberal,  munificent ;  strong, 
vigorous. 
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Generously,  j§n'^r-&s-le,  ad.  Not  meanly  with 

regard  to  birth  ;   magnanimously,  nobly;    liberally, 

munificently. 
Generousness,  j5ii'^r-&s-nes,  s.     The  quality  of 

bein^  generous. 
Genesis,  jen'e- sis,   s.      Generation,  the  first  book 

of  Moses,  which  treats  of  the  production  of  the  world. 
Genet,  j^n'nit,  S.   99.     A  smaU  weU-proportioned 

Spanish  horse. 
Genetiii.iacaL,  jen-6<A-ll'S-k51,  a.      Pertaining 

to  nativities  as  calculated  by  astrologers. 

iij-  For  the  g,  see  Heterogeneous.  • 

Genethliacks,  je-neth1e-iks,   s.     The  science 

of  calculating  nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events 

of  life,  from  the  stars  predominant  at  the  birth. 
Genethlialogv,  je-nkh-le-kl'd-ii,  s.  518.  Tlie 

art  of  calculating  nativities. 
Genethliatick,  je-nM-le-iit1k,    s.     He  who 

calculates  nativities. 
Geneva,  je-ne'va,  s.    A  distilled  spirituous  liquor. 

Genial,  j^n^-al,  a.  That  rantributes  to  propaga- 
tion, that  gives  cheerfulness,  or  supports  life;  na- 
tural, native. 

Genially,  je'ne-al-le,  ad.  By  genius,  naturally; 
gayly,  cheerfully. 

Geniculated,  je-nlk'u-la-t^d,  a.  Knotted, 
jointed. 

Geniculation,  je-nlk-u-la'sh&n,  s.     Knottiness. 

Genio,  je'ne-6,  s.  A  mau  of  a  particular  turn  of 
mind. 

Genitals,  j5n'e-talz,  s.  88.  Parts  belonging  to 
generation. 

Geniting,  jen'n^-tln,  s.  An  early  apple  gathered 
in  June. 

Genitive,  jen'e-tlv,  a.  In  grammar,  the  name  of 
a  case. 

Genius,  je'ne-us,  s.  The  protecting  or  ruling 
power  of  men,  places,  or  things  ;  a  man  endowed  with 
superior  faculties  ;  mental  power  or  faculties  ;  dispo- 
sition of  nature  by  which  any  one  is  qualified  for  some 
peculiar  employment ;  nature,  disposition. 

Genteel,  jen-teel',  a.  Polite,  elegant  in  behavi- 
our, civil ;  grateful  in  mien. 

Genteelly,  j5n-teel'le,  ad.  Elegantly,  politely  ; 
gracefully,  handsomely. 

GenteelnESS,  j^n-teel'nes,  s.  Elegance,  grace- 
fulness, politeness  ;  qualities  befitting  a  man  of  rank. 

Gentian,  jen'shan,  S.    FeUvort  or  baldmony. 

Gentianella,  jen-shSn-elli,  s.  A  kind  of  blue 
colour. 

Gentile,  jen'tll,  or  jeii'tile,  s.  One  of  an  un- 
corenanted  nation,  one  who  knows  not  the  true  God. 
0C3r  In  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  Xo.  140,  I 
thought  Mr  Sheridan  wrong  in  marking  the  «  in  this 
word  long,  because  it  is  contrary  to  analogy;  but  have 
since  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  this  pronunciation  is 
most  agreeable  to  general  usage.  This  word  in  gram- 
mar is  used  to  signify  people  of  different  countries.  A 
gentile  substantive,  is  a  noun  which  marks  a  particular 
country ;  as  a  Venetian,  a  native  of  Venice :  a  gentile 
jidjective  is  an  adjective  formed  from  this  substantive ; 
i;s  a  Venetian  domino. 

Gentilism,  jen'tll-lzm,  s.    Heathenism,  paganism. 

Gentilitious,  jen-tll-lish'us,  a.  Endemial, 
peculiar  to  a  nation  ;  hereditary,  entailed  on  a  family. 

Gentility,  j^n-tll'e-te,  s.  Good  extraction  ; 
elegance  of  behaviour,  gracefulness  of  mien ;  gentry, 
the  class  of  persons  well  bom ;  paganism,  heathenism. 

Gentle,  jen'tl,  a.  405.  Soft,  mild,  tame,  peace- 
able ;  soothing,  pacifick. 

Gentlefolk,  jen'tl-foke,  s.  Persons  distinguished 
by  their  birth  from  the  vulgar. — See  Folk. 

Gentleman,  j^n'tl-man,  s.  88.  A  man  of  birth, 
a  man  of  extraction,  though  not  noble  ;  a  man  raised 
above  the  vulgar  by  his  character  or  post ;  a  term  of 
complaisance ;  the  servant  that  waits  about  the  per- 
son of  a  man  of  rank  ;  it  is  used  of  any  mau  however 
high. 
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Gentlemanlike,  jSn'tl-man-llke,  \ 
Gentlemanly,  jen'tl-man-1^,         \  "* 

Becoming  a  man  of  birth. 
Gentleness,  jen'tl-n^s,  s.     Softness  of  manners, 

sweetness  of  disposition,  meekness. 
Gentleship,  jen'tl-ship,  s.    Carriage  of  a  gentle. 

man. 
Gentlewoman,  j§n'tl-wum-6n,  s.    a  woman  of 

birth  above  the  vulgfar,  a  woman  well  descended ;  a 
woman  wlio  waits  about  the  person  of  one  of  high  rank ; 
a  word  of  cirility  or  irony. 

Gently,  jen'tll,  ad.  Softly,  meekly,  tenderly  ; 
softly,  without  violence. 

Gentry,  j^n'tr^,  s.  Class  of  people  above  tlie 
vulgar;  a  term  of  civility,  real,  or  ironical. 

Genuflection,  je-ni-flek'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
bending  the  knee ;  adoration  expressed  by  bending 
the  knee. 

Genuine,  jen'u-in,  a.  150.  Not  spurious. 

Genuinely,  j^n'u-!n-le,  ad.  Without  adultera- 
tion, -without  foreign  admixture,  naturally. 

Genuineness,  jen'i-in-n^s,  s.  Freedom  from 
any  thing  counterfeit,  freedom  from  adulteration. 

Genus,  j^nas,  s.  in  science,  a  class  of  being 
comprehending  under  it  many  species,  as  Quadruped 
is  a  Genus  comprehending  imder  it  almost  all  terres. 
trial  beasts. 

Geocentrick,  je-6-sen'trlk,  a.  Applied  to  a 
planet  or  orb  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the 
same  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOD.a:siA,  je-6.4^zh^-J,  s.  452.  That  part  of 
geometry  which  contains  the  doctrine  or  art  of  mea- 
suring surfaces,  and  finding  the  contents  of  all  plane 
figures. 

GEOD.aETlCAL,  je-6-d5f^-kal,  a.  Relating  to  the 
art  of  measuring  surfaces. 

Geographer,  j^-og'grJ-fur,  s.  116.  257.     One 

who  describes  the  earth  according  to  the  position  of 

its  different  parts.  _ 
Geographical,  je-6-grSf'e-kJl,  a.     Relating  to 

geography. 
Geographically,  je-6-graf  ^-kal-e,  ad.     In  a 

geographical  mamier. 
Geography,  je-6g'grJ-fe,   s.    116.    257.  518. 

Knowledge  of  the  earth. 
Geology,  je-61'6-je,  S.   The  doctrine  of  the  earth. 
GeoMANCER,  je'd-mS.n-Sur,  s.      A  fortuneteller,  a 

caster  of  figures. 
Geomancy,  je'6-min-s§,  s.  519.      The   act  of 

foretelling  by  figures. 
GeoMANTICK,   je-6-min'tik,    a.      Pertaining   t<» 

the  art  of  casting  figures. 
Geometer,  je-6m'e-tur,    s.       One    skilled    in 

geometry,  a  geometrician. 
Geometral,   j^-6m'^-tril,     a.        Pertaining    to 

geometry. 
Geometrical,  je-o-m^t'tr^-kal,  ) 
Geometrick,  je-6-m^t'trik,  j 

Pertaining  to  geometry  ;  prescribed  or  laid  down  by 

geometry ;  disposed  according  to  geometry. 

Geometrically,  je-6-met'tre-kil-^,  ad.  Accord- 
to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Geometrician,  jt^-Sm-d-trlsh'aii,  s.  One  skilled 
fii  geometry. 

To  Geometrize,  je-Sm'e-trize,  v.  n.  To  act 
according  to  the  laws  of  geometry. 

Geometry,  je-6m'm^-tre,  s.  116.  257.  518. 
The  science  of  quantity,  extension,  or  magnitude,  ab- 
stractedly considered. 

Geoponical,  je-6-p5n'e-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
agriculture. 

Geoponicks,  je-6-p6n'lks,  s.  The  science  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  the  doctrine  of  agriculture. 

George,  jorje,  S.  A  figure  of  St  George  on  horse- 
back, worn  by  the  knights  of  the  garter  ;  a  brown  loaf. 

GeoRGICK,  jor'jlk,  s.  116.  Some  part  of  the 
science  of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set 
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off  with  all  the  beauties  and  embellisliments  of  poetry. 
See  Construe. 

Georgick,  joi^Jlk,  a.  Relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
agriculture. 

Geotick,  j^-6t1k,  a.  509.  Belonging  to  the  earth. 

GERE>rr,  j^r^nt,  a.     Carrying,  bearing. 

German,  j^r'min,  s.  88.  A  first  cousin. 

German,  jer'min,  a.  Related. 

Germander,  j&--mSn'd6r,  s.   A  plant 

Germe,  jerm,  s.     A  sprout  or  shoot 

Germin,  j^i/mln,  s.    A  shooting  or  sprouting  seed. 

To  Germinate,  j^r'm^-iiate,  v.  n.  To  sprout, 
to  shoot,  to  bud,  to  put  forth. 

Germination,  jer-md-na'shun,  s.  Ths  act  of 
sprouting  or  shooting  ;  growth. 

Gerund,  j^r'ind,  s.  In  the  Latin  grammar,  a 
kind  of  verbal  noun,  which  governs  cases  like  a  verb. 

(jrEST,  j^st,  5.  A  deed,  an  action,  an  achievement ; 
show,  representation  ;  the  roll  or  journal  of  the  seve- 
ral days,  and  stages  prefixed,  in  the  progresses  of 
kings. 

Gestation,  j^s-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  bearing  the 
young  in  the  womb. 

To  Gesticulate,  j5s-tik'u-late,  v.  n.  To  play 
antick  tricks,  to  show  postures. 

Gesticulation,  j5s-tik-u-la'sbfin,  s.  Antick 
tricks,  various  postures. 

Gesture,  j&'tshure,  s.  461.  Action  or  posture 
expressive  of  sentiment ;  movement  of  the  body. 

To  Get,  gSt,  v.  a.  381.  Pret,  /  Got,  anciently, 
Gat.  Part  psiss.  Got  or  Gotten.  To  pro<;ure,  to  ob- 
tain ;  to  begot  upon  a  female ;  to  gain  a  profit ;  to  earn, 
to  gain  by  labour ;  to  receive  as  a  price  or  reward:  to 
procure  to  be ;  to  prevail  on,  to  induce ;  to  get  ofl,  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  by  some  expedient. 

To  Get,  g^t,  v.  n.  .560.  To  arrive  at  any  state  or 
posture  by  degrees  with  some  kind  of  labour,  effort,  or 
diflBculty ;  to  find  the  way  to  ;  to  move ;  to  remove  to; 
to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  go,  to  repair  to  ;  to  be  a  gainer; 
to  receive  advantage  by  ;  to  get  off,  to  escape;  to  get 
over,  to  pass  without  being  stopped  ;  to  get  up,  to  raise 
from  repose,  to  rise  from  a  seat ;  to  get  in,  to  enter. 

Getter,  g^t't&r,  s.  One  who  procures  or  obtains  ; 
one  who  begets  on  a  female. 

Getting,  g^t'tlng,  s.  Act  of  getting,  acquisition  ; 
gain,  profit. 

Gewgaw,  gu'gSw,  S.  381.  A  showy  trifle,  a  toy, 
a  bauble. 

Gewgaw,  gu'g^W,  a.  Splendidly  trifling,  showy 
without  value.  • 

Ghastful,   gJst'ful,    a.    390.      Dreary,    dismal, 

melancholy,  fit  for  walking  spirits. 
GhastlINESS,  gAstle-nfe,  s.     Horrour  of  coun- 
tenance, resemblance  of  a  ghost,  paleness. 
Ghastly,  g3st1^,  a.   Like  a  ghost,  having  horrour 

in  the  countenance ;  horrible,  shocking,  dreadful. 
GhastneSS,  gSst'nes,  s.      Ghastliness,  horrour  of 

look. 

Gherkin,  g^r'kln,  s.  A  pickled  cucumber. 

Ghost,  gost,  s.  390.    The  soul  of  a  man  ;  a  spirit 

appearing  after  death  ;  To  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die,  to 

jield  up  tlie  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God ;  the  third 

person  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  called  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ghostliness,  gostltl-nfe,  s.     Spiritual  tendency, 

quality  of  having  reference  chieily  to  the  soul. 
Ghostly,  gAstl^,   a.       Spiritual,  relating  to  the 
soul,  not  carnal,  not  secular :  having  a  character  from 
religion,^  spiritual. 
Giant,  ji'int,  s.    A  man  of  size  above  the  ordinary 
rate  of  men,  a  man  unnaturiijly  large. 

Giantess,  ji'in-t&,  s.  a  she  giant 
Giantlike,  ji'aiit-Uke,  1  ^.  ^.  , 
GlANTLY,jl'ailt-l.i,  }"•    G'S^nta-k,  vast 

GlANTSHIP,  ji'ant-shlp,  s.    Quality  or  character  of 

a  giant.  _ 
GiBBE,  gib,  s.  .382.    Any  old  worn  out  animal. 
To  GniBEU,  glb'bfir,  v.  n.   382.     To  speak  inar- 
ticulately. 
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Gibberish,    glb'b&r-lsh,    s.    382.     Cant,    tha 

private  language  of  rogues  and  gipsies,  words  without 

meaning. 
Gibbet,  jlb'bit,  s.      A  gallows,  the  post  on  which 

malefactors  are  hanged  or  on  which  their  carcasses  are 

exposed ;  any  tranverse  beam. 
To  Gibbet,  jlb'bit,    r.  a.     To  hang  or  expose  on 

a  gibbet,  to  hang  on  any  thitg  going  transverse. 
Gibbosity,    gib-b6s'e-te,    s.      Convexity,    pro- 

minence,  protuberance. 
Gibbous,  gll/bfis,  a.   382.     Convex,  protuberant, 
•swelling  into  inequalities;  crooked-backed. 
GlBBOUSNESS,  gll/b&s-n^s,    s.      Convexity,  pro- 
minence. 
GiBCAT,  glbTtiit,  S.   382.     An  old  worn-out  cat 
To  Gibe,  jibe,  v.  n.   To  sneer,  to  join  censorious- 

ness  with  contempt 
To  Gibe,  jibe,  v.  a.  To  scoff,  to  ridicule,  to  treat 

with  sciirn,  to  sneer,  to  taunt 
Gibe,  jibe,  S.     Sneer,  hint  of  contempt  by  word  oi 

looks,  scoff. 
Giber,  jlljir,  s.     A  sneerer,  a  scoffer,  a  taunter. 
GiBINGLY,     ji'blng-Ie,      ad.        Scornfully,     con- 
temptuously. 
Giblets,  jll/llts,    s.      The  parts  of  a  goose  which 

are  cut  off'  before  it  is  roasted. 
Giddily,  gld'd(^-le,     ad.      With  the  head  seeming 

to  turn  round  ;    inconstantly,  unsteadily  ;  carelessly, 

heedlessly,  negligently. 
Giddiness,  gld'de-n^s,    s.      The  state  of  being 

giddy  ;  inconstancy,  unsteadiness ;  quick  rotation,  in- 
ability to  keep  its  place. 
Giddy,  gld'de,  a.   382.  560.     Having  in  the  head 

a  whirl,  or  sensation  of  circular  motion  ;  whirling  ;  in. 

constant,  unsteady,  changeful ;  heedless,  thoughtless, 

uncautious  ;  intoxicated. 
GiDDYBRAINED,      gld'de-brand,      a.        Careless, 

thoughtless. 
Giddyheaded,     gld'd^-b^d-^d,     a.       Without 

steadiness  or  constancy. 
Giddypaced,  gld'de-paste,    a.      Moving  without 

regularity. 
GiER-EAGLE,  j^f'^-gl,    s.    405.      An  eagle  of  a 

particular  kind. 
Gift,  gift,  s.   382.      a  thing  given  or  bestowed  ; 

the  act  of  giving  ;  offering  ;  power,  faculty. 
Gifted,  gifted,  a.      Given,  bestowed  ;   endowed 

with  extraordinary  powers. 
Gig,    gig,     S.     382.       Any  thing  tliat  is  whirled 

round  in  play_. 
Gigantick,  ji-giln'tlk,    a.    217.     Suitable  to  a 

giant,  big,  bu'lkv,  enormous. 
To  Giggle,  glg'gl,  v-  n.  382.     To  laugh  idly,  to 

titter. 
GigglER,  glg'gl-fir,  S.     A  laugher,  a  titterer. 
Giglet,  glg'gl-lt,  properly  Gigglel,  S.    A  wanton, 

a  lascivious  girl. — See  Codle. 
GiGOT,  jlg'&t,  S.    166.      The  hip  joint 
To  Gild,  gild,  v.  a.  382.    Pret.  Gilded  or  GilL 

To  overlay  with  thin  gold  ;  to  adorn  with  lustre ;  t( 

brighten,  to  illuminate. — See  Guilt. 
Gilder,  gll'd&r,     s.      One  who  lays  gold  on   the 

surface  of  any  other  body ;  a  coin,  from  one  shilling, 

and  sixpence  to  two  shillings. 
Gilding,  gll'dlng,  S.      Gold  laid  on  any  surface  by 

way  of  ornament 
Gills,  gllz,  s,   S82.     The  aperture  at  each  side  of 

the  fish's  head  ;  the  flaps  that  hang  below  the  beak  of 

a  fowi  ;  the  flesh  under  the  chin. 
Gill,  jll,  S.      A  measure  of  liquids  containing  the 

fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  the  appellation  of  a  woman  in 

ludicrous  language  ;  the  name  of  a  plant,  ground  ivy; 

malt  liquor,  medicated  h  ith  ground  ivy. 
1X3- There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  in. 
convenience  of  having  words  written  exactly  alike,  and 
pronounced  differently  according  to  their  difierent  signi. 
tiration,  than  the  w^ord  gill,  which,  when  it  means  tlie 
aperture  below  the  head  of  a  fish,  is  always  pronounced 
with  tlie  g  hard,  as  in  guilt ;  and  when  it  Eignifies  i 
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woman  or  a  roeasnre  of  liquids,  is  always  heard  with  the 
f  soft,  as  if  written  >■«.     To  those  who  speak  only  from 


hand  to  mouth,  as  we  call  it,  this  jumble  of  spelling  and 
pronouDoinff  creates  no  perplexity ;  but  to  foreigners, 
and  those  Englishmen  who  regard  the  perspicuity  and 
consistency  of  their  language,  this  ambieui^  is  a  real 
blemish.— See  5ow;. 

GiLLHOUSE,  jil'house,  s.     A  house  where  gill  is 

sold. 
GlLLIFLO\V£R,    jll1e_flour,     S.      Corrupted  from 

JulyfloM-er. 
Gilt,  gilt,  s.  382.    Golden  show,  gold  laid  on  the 

surface  of  any  matter. 
Gilt,  gilt,  560.   The  part,  of  Gild,  which  see. 
GiM,  jim,  a.    Neat,  spruce.      An  old  word. 
GiMCRACK,  jimlirik,  s.     A  slight  or   trivial  me- 

chanism. 
Gimlet,  gimlet,  s.  382.    A  borer  with  a  screw  at 

its  point. 
GiMf,  gimp,  s.  382.    a  kind  of  silk  twist  or  lace. 
Gin,  Jln,  s.     A  trap,  a  snare  ;   a  pump  worked  by 

sails;   the  spirit  drawn  by  distillation  from  juniper 

berries. 
Ginger,  jin'jiir,  s.     An  Indian  plant ;  the  root  of 

that  plant. 
Gingerbread,  jln'jfir-brcd,  s.    A  kind  of  sweet- 
meat made  of  dough,  and  flavoured  with  ginger. 
Gingerly,  jln'jur-Ie,  ad.    Cautiously,  nicely. 
GlNGERNESS,  jin'jcir-nes,  s.   Niceness,  tenderness. 
Gingival,  jln'je-vAl,  a.  Belonging  to  the  gums. 
To  Gingle,  .fmg'gl,  v.  n.  4€5.     To  utter  a  sharp 

clattering  noise  ;  to  make  an  aflfected  sound  in  periods 

or  cadence. 
To  Gingle,  jln'gl,  v.  a.  To  shake  so  that  a  sharp 

shrill  clattering  noise  should  be  made. 
Gingle,    jlng'gl,   s.     A   slirill  resounding  noise  j 

affectation  in  the  sound  of  periods. 
GlNGLYlioiD,  glng'gle-moltl,    a.      Resembling  a 

ginglymus,  approacniiiijr  to  a  ginglyraas. 
GlNGLYJiUS,  glng'gle-mus,  s.  A  mutual  indenting 

of  two  l>ones  into  each  other's  cavity,  of  which  the 

elbow  is  an  instance. 
GiNNET,  jlll'net,  S.    A  nag,  a  mule  ;  a  degenerated 

breed. 
Ginseng,   jin'seng,    s.     A   Chinese  root   brought 

lately  into  Europe  ;  it  is  cordial  and  restorative. 
Gipsy,  jlji'se,  s.  4.38.     A  vagabond  who  pretends 

to  tell  fortunes  ;  a  reproachful  name  for  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  a  name  of  slight  reproach  to  a  woman. 
GiRASOr.E,  jlr'i-sole,  s.     The  herb  turnsol ;  the 

opal  stone. 
To  Gird,  gt'-rd,  v.  a.  382.  560.  Pret.  Girded  or 

Girt.    To  bind  roimd  ;  to  invest;  to  coyer  round  as 

witli  a  garment ;  to  enclose,  to  encircle. 

SJ"  We  may  observe  that  the  g  in  this  and  similar 
■words  has  the  same  liquid  sound  as  in  those  where  it  is 
followed  by  a  and  i  long,  and  it  may  be  accotmted  for  in 
the  same  maimer,  92.  160.  The  short  e,  which  is  the 
true  sound  of  t  in  these  words,  it  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served, is  not  really  the  short  sound  <if  that  letter,  but 
of  a  slender,  fifi ;  and  as  r  followed  by  another  consonant 
has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the  e  as  it  does  the  a,  77.  81, 
we  find  the  same  effect  produced ;  that  of  interposing 
the  sound  of  «  nearly  as  if  written  egg-yura,  &c. — See 
Guard, 

To  Gird,  gerd,  v.  n.    To  break  a  scornful  jest, 

to  gibe,  to  sneer. 
Girder,  ger'dur,  s.     in  architecture,  the  largest 

piece  of  timber  in  a  floor. 
Girdle,  g^r'dl,  s.    40.5.      Any  thing  drawn  round 

the  waist,  and  tied  or  buckled  ;  enclosure,  circumfer- 
ence ;  a  belt,  the  Z^  diack,  a  zone. 
To  Girdle,  ger'dl,  v.  a.  To  gird,  to  bind  as  with 

a  girdle  ;  to  enclose,  to  shut  in,  to  environ. 
GiRDi.EBELT,  g^r'dl-belt,  s.  Tlie  belt  that  encircles 

the  waist. 
GiRDLER,  gcn''dl-fir,  s.    A  maker  of  girdles. 
GiRE,  jire,  S.      A  circle    described  by  any  thing  in 

motion. 
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Girl,  gerl,  s.  382.  a  youngwoman  or  female  child. 
Girlish,  gMllsh,  a.    Suiting  a  girl,  youthful 
Girlishly,  g^rflsh-lii,  ad.    in  a  girlish  manner. 
Girt,  girt,  ^2.   Part  pass,  from  to  Gird. — See 

Gird. 
To  Girt,  girt,  v.  a.     To  gird,  to  encompass,  to 

encircle. 
Girth,  gIr/A,  S.   382.      The  band  by  which  the 
saddle  or  burden  is  fixed  upon  the  horse ;  the  compass 
measured  by  the  girdle. 
To  Girth,  girth,  v.  a.   To  bind  with  a  girth. 
To  Give,  giv,  v.  a.  157.   382.     Pret.    Gave. 
Part.  pass.  Given.    To  bestow,  to  confer  without  any 
price  or  reward  ;  to  pay  as  a  price  or  reward,  or  in  ex.. 
change;  to  grant,  to  allow  ;  to  yield  without  resist, 
ance ;  to  empower,  to  commission  ;  to  exhibit,  to  ex- 
press ;  to  exhibit  as  the  product  of  a  calculation ;  to 
exhibit ;  to  addict,  to  apply  ;  to  resign,  to  yield  up  ; 
to  give  way,  to  alienate  from  one's  self ;  to  give  back, 
to  return,  to  restore  ;  to  give  the  hand,  to  yield  pre- 
eminence, as  being  subordinate  or  inferior ;  to  give 
over,  to  leave,  to  quit,  to  cease  ;  to  addict,  to  attach  to  ; 
to  conclude  lost,  to  abandon  ;  to  give  out,  to  proclaim, 
to  publish,  to  utter  ;  to  show  in  false  appearance  ;  to 
give  up,  to  resign,  to  quit,  to  yield  j  to  abandon  ;  to 
deliver. 
To  Give,  glv,  v.  n.     To  grow  moist,  to  melt  or 
soften,  to  thaw  ;  to  move  ;  to  give  in,  to  go  back,  to 
give  way ;  to  give  into,  to  adopt,  to  embrace  ;  to  gii-e 
oft,  to  cease,  to  forbear  ;  to  gi\e  over,  to  act  no  more  ; 
to  give  out,  to  publish,  to  proclaim,  to  yield ;  to  give 
way,  to  make  room  for. 
Giver,  giv'&r,  s.      One  that  gives,  bestower,  dis- 
tributor, granter. 
Gizzard,  glz'zurd,  s.  88.  382.    The  strong  mus- 

culous  stomach  of  a  fowl. 
Glabrity,  glal/rl-te,  s.   Smoothness,  baldness. 
Glacial,  gU'she-Jl,  a.    113.      Icy,  made  of  ice, 

frozen. 
To  Glaciate,  gla'shl-ate,  v.  n.  To  turn  into  ice. 
Glaciation,    gla-she-a'shftii,    s.       Tlie  act   of 

turning  into  ice,  ice  formed. 
Glacis,  gla'sis,  or  gli-seze',  s.  112.  In  fortifica- 
tion, a  sloping  bank. 

jt5»  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Dr  -Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Barclay,  and  Bailey, 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  and 
only  Mr  Nares  and  Entick  on  the  second.  Mr  Sheridan 
and  Mr  Scott  give  the  a  the  sound  it  has  in  glass.  The 
great  majority  of  suffrages  for  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  which  is  the  more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of 
our  owni language,  are  certainly  sufficient  to  keep  a  plain 
Englishman  in  countenance  for  pronouncing  the  word  in 
this  manner  ;  but  as  it  is  a  French  word,  and  a  military 
term,  a  military  man  would  blush  not  t«  pronounce  it 
a  la  Francoise ;  and  notwithstanding  the  numbers  for  the 
other  manner,  I  cannot  but  tliink  this  tlie  more  fashion- 
able. 

Glad,  glad,  a.      Cheerful,  gay  ;  pleased,  elevated 

with  joy  ;  pleasing,  exhilarating ;  ex  pressing  gladness. 

To  Glad,  glid,  v.  a.    To  make  glad,  to  cheer,  to 

exhilarate. 
To  Gladden,  glSd'dn,  v.  a.   113.     To  cheer,  to 

delight,  to  make  glad,  to  exhilarate. 
Glade,  glade,  s.    A  lawn  or  opening  into  a  wood. 
Gladfulness,  glad'ful-nes,  s.   Joy,  gladness. 
Gladiator,  glad-de-a'tiu',  s.  534.     A  sword- 

player,  a  prize-fighter. 
Gladly,  glad'le,  ad.  Joyfully,  with  merriment. 
Gladness,  glad'nis,  S.    Cheerfulness,  joy,  exulta- 
tion. 
Gladsosie,  glad's&m,  a.   Pleased,  gay,  delighted  ; 

causing  joy. 
Gladsomely,    glad'sum-le,    ad.      With   gayety 

and  delight. 
Gladso.meness,  gUd's&m-nls,  s.  Gayety,  showi- 

ness,  delight. 
Glaire,  glare,  s.   The  white  of  an  egg  ;  a  kinduf 

halbert. 
To  Glaire,  glare,  v.  a.   To  smear  with  the  white 
Q2 
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of  an  egg.  This  word  is  still  used  by  the  bookbind- 
ers. 

Glance,  glJnse,  s.  78,  79.  A  sudden  shoot  of 
light  or  splendour ;  a  stroke  or  dart  of  the  beam  of 
sight ;  a  snatcJi  of  sight,  a  ijuick  view. 

To  Glance,  glSnse,  v.  n.  To  shoot  a  sudden  ray 
of  splendour ;  to  fly  otF  in  an  oblique  direction ;  to 
view  with  a  quick  cast  of  the  eye ;  to  censure  by  ob- 
lique hints. 

To  Glance,  glJnse,  v.  a.  To  more  nimbly,  to 
shoot  obliquely. 

Glancingly,  glJn's!ng-li,  ad.  In  an  oblique 
broken  manner,  transiently. 

Gland,  glAnd,  S.  A  smooth  fleshy  substance  which 
serves  as  a  kind  of  strainer  to  separate  some  particular 
fluid  from  the  blood. 

Glanders,  glin'd&rz,  s.  A  disease  incident  to 
horses. 

Glandiferous,  glin-diPf^-rus,  a.  Bearing^  mastj 
bearing  acorns. 

Glandule,  glan'diile,  s.  A  small  gland  serving  to 
the  secretion  of  humours. 

Glandulosity,  glin-dii-16s'^ti,  s.  A  collection 
of  glands. 

Glandulous,  glJn'di-lus,  a.  294.  Pertaining  to 
the  glands,  subsisting  in  glands. 

To  Glare,  glare,  v.  n.  To  shine  so  as  to  dazzle 
the  eyes ;  to  look  with  fierce  piercing  eyes  ;  to  shine 
ostentatiously. 

To  Glare,  glare,  v.  a.  To  shoot  such  splendour 
as  the  eye  cannot  bear. 

Glare,  glare,  s.  Overpowering  lustre,  splendour, 
sucli  as  dazzles  the  eye ;  a  fierce  piercing  look. 

Glareous,  gla'r^-as,  a.  Consisting  of  viscous 
transparent  matter,  like  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Glaring,  gla'ring,  a.  Applied  to  any  thing  very 
shocking,  as  a  glaring  crime. 

Glass,  gl^S,  s.  79.  An  artificial  substance  made 
by  fusing  salts  and  flint  or  sand  together,  with  a  vche- 
ment  fire  ;  a  glass  vessel  of  any  kind  ;  a  looking-glass, 
a  mirror  ;  a  glass  to  help  the  sight ;  an  hour-glass,  a 
glass  used  in  measuring  time  by  the  flux  of  sand  ;  a 
cup  of  glass  used  to  drink  in ;  the  quantity  of  wine 
usually  contained  in  a  glass ;  a  perspective  glass. 

Glass,  gl^S,  a,   vitreous,  made  of  glass. 

To  Glass,  glSs,  v.  a.    To  case  in  glass  ;  to  cover 

with  glass,  to  glaze. 
Glassfurnace,  glis'fur-liis,  s       A   furnace    in 

which  glass  is  made  by  liquefaction. 
Glassg.\ZING,  glSs'ga-zing,    a.       Finical,    often 

contemplating  himself  in  a  mirror. 
Glassgrinder,    gUs'grlnd-&r,    s.       One  whose 

trade  is  to  polish  and  grind  glass. 
Glasshouse,  glis'house,  s.  A  house  where  glass 

is  manufactured. 
Glassman,  glis'min,  s.  88.  One  who  sells  glass. 
GlassjietaL,  gl5s'mlt-tl,  s.    Glass  in  fusion. 
Glasswork,  giis'wiirk,  s.  Manufactory  of  glass. 
Glasswort,  glas'wtirt,  s.    A  plant. 
Glassy,    glAs'se,    a.      Made    of   glass,  vitreous  ; 

resembling  glass,  as  in  smoothness,  or  lustre,  or  brit- 

tleness. 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  glSs-sn-b^r-^-^/wm',  s. 

A  species  of  medlar ;  a  kind  of  thorn  which  blossoms 

in  winter. 
Glauco.MA,  glaw-ko'mS.,  s.      A  fault  in  the  eye, 

which  changes. the  crystalline  humour  into  a  greyish 

colour. 
Glave,  glave,  S,    A  broad  sword,  a  falchion. 
To  Glaze,  glaze,  v.  <u  To  furnish  with  windows 

of  glass ;    to  cover  with  glass,  as  potters  do    their 

earthen  ware;  to  overlay  with  something  shining  and 

pellucid. 
Glazier,  ghVzhur,  s.   283.   450.      One  whose 

trade  is  to  make  glass  windows. 
GleaD,  glMe,  S.      A  kind  of  hawk. 

Gleam,  gUme,  s.  227.  Sudden  shoot  of  light, 
lustre,  brightness. 
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To  Gleam,  gleme.  v.  n.  To  shine  with  sudden 
flashes  of  light ;  to  shine. 

Gleamy,  gle'me,  a.  Flashing,  darting  sudden 
shoots  of  light. 

To  GLEiVN,  gl^ne,  v.  a,  227.  To  gather  what  the 
reapers  of  the  harvest  leave  behind ;  to  gather  any 
thing  thinly  scattered. 

Gleaner,  gle'nur,  s.  One  who  gathers  after  the 
reapers  ;  one  who  gathers  any  thing  slowly  and  labo- 
riously. 

Gleaning,  gle'nlng,  s.  The  act  of  gleaning,  or 
thing  gleaned. 

Glebe,  glebe,  S.  Turf,  soil,  ground  ;  the  land 
possessed  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

GlEBOUS,  gle'b&S,  >     _      Turfy. 

GlebYj  gle'be,        )  ' 

Glede,  glede,  s.     A  kite. 

Glee,  glei,  S.      Joy,  gayety  ;  a  kind  of  song. 

Gleeful,  gli^e'ful,  a.      Merry,  cheerful. 

GlEEK,  gleek,  s.      Musick,  or  musician. 

Gleet,  gl^et,  S.  A  thin  ichor  running  from  a 
sore ;  a  venereal  disease. 

To  Gleet,  gleet,  v.  n.  To  drip  or  ooze  with  a 
thin  sanious  liquor ;  to  run  slowly. 

Gleety,  gleiyt^,  a.      Ichory,  thinly  sanious. 

Glen,  gl^n,  s.      A  valley,  a  dale. 

Glew,  glu,  s.  A  viscous  cement  made  by  dissolv- 
ing the  skins  of  animals  in  boiling  water,  and  drying 
the  jelly. — See  Glue. 

Glib,  glib,  a.  Smooth,  slippery,  so  formed  as  to  be 
easily  moved ;  smooth,  voluble. 

To  Glib,  glib,  V,  a.      To  castrate. 

Glibly,  gUiyi^  ad-     Smoothly,  volubly. 

GlibneSS,  glib'n^s,  s.      Smoothness,  slipperlness. 

To  Glide,  glide,  v.  n.  To  flow  gently  and  silent- 
ly ;  to  pass  gently  and  without  tumult ;  to  move  swift- 
ly and  smoothly  along. 

Glider,  gli'dur,  s.     One  that  glides. 

Glike,  gllke,  s.       A  sneer,  a  scoff. 

To  Glimjier,  gllm'mur,  v.  n.  To  shine  faintly  , 
to  be  perceived  imperfectly,  to  appear  faintly. 

Glimmer,  glim'mur,  s.  Faint  splendour,  weak 
light ;  a  kind  of  fossil. 

Glimpse,  gllmps,  s.  A  weak  faint  light ;  a  quick 
flashing  light ;  transitory  lustre ;  short,  fleeting  en- 
joyment; a  short  transitory  view  ;  the  exhibition  of  a 
faint  resemblance. 

To  Glisten,  glis'sn,  v.  n.  472.  To  shine,  tc 
sparkle  with  light. 

To    Glister,  glls'tar,   r.  n.      To  siiine,  to  be 

bright. 
To  Glitter,  gllt'tfir,  v.  n.     To  shine,  to  exhibit 

lustre,  to  gleam  ;  to  be  specious,  to  be  striking. 
Glitter,  glit'tur,  S.  Lustre,  bright  show. 
Glitteringly,  glit't&r-ing-le,  ad.    With  shiniug 

lustre. 
To  GloaR,  glore,  v.  a.  To  squint,  to  look  askew. 

To  Gloat,  glote,  ».  n.  To  cast  side-glances  as  a 
timorous  lover. 

Globated,  glo'ba-ted,  a.  Formed  in  shape  of  a 
globe,  spherical,  spheroidical. 

Globe,  globe,  S.  A  sphere,  a  ball,  a  round  body, 
a  body  of  which  every  part  of  the  surface  is  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  centre ;  the  terraqueous  ball  ;  a 
sphere  in  which  the  various  regions  of  the  earth  are 
geographically  depicted,  or  in  which  the  (-onstellations 
are  laid  down  according  to  their  places  in  the  sky. 

Globose,  glo-bose'  a.     Spherical,  round. 

Globosity,  gl6-b6s'e-te,  s.     Sphericalness. 

Globous,  gUVbtis,  a.   314.      Spherical,  round. 

Globular  gl&iyu-lar,  a.  535.   Round,  spherical. 

Globule,  glSb'ule,  S.  Such  a  small  particle  of 
matter  as  is  of  a  globular  or  spherical  figure,  -as  the 
red  particles  of  tlie  blood. 
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Globulous,  glob'ii-16s,  a. 
sphere,  round. 

To  Glomerate,  gl6m'er-ate,  t;.  a.  To  gather 
into  a  ball  or  sphere. 

Glomerous,  gl5m'^r-is,  a.  314.  Gathered  into 
a  ball  or  sphere. 

Glooji,  glo6m,  s.  306.  imperfect  darkness,  dis- 
malness,  obscurity,  defect  of  light ;  cloudiness  of  as- 

■  pect,  heaviness  of  roind,  sullenness. 

To  Gloom,  gloom,  v.  n.  To  shine  obscurely,  as 
the  twilight;  to  be  cloudy,  to  be  darkj  to  be  melan- 
choly, to  be  sullen. 

Gloomily,  gl66m'^-le,  ad.  obscurely,  dimly, 
without  perfect  light,  dismally ;  BuUenly,  with  cloudy 
aspect,  with  dark  intentions. 

GloO.MINESS,  gloOm'e-n^S,  S.  Want  of  light, 
obscurity,  imperfect  light,  dismalness ;  cloudiness  of 
look. 

Gloomy,  gloom'^,  a.  obscure,  imperfectly  illu- 
minated, almost  dark ;  dark  of  complexion ;  sullen, 
melancholy,  cloudy  of  look,  heavy  of  heart 

Gloried,  glt/rid,  a.  282.   illustrious,  honourable. 
Glorificatiov,  gl6-rd-fe-ka'shun,  s.     The  act 
of  giving  glory. 

To  Glorify,  gl6're-fi,  v.  a.  183.     To  procure 

honour  or  praise  to  one ;  to  pay  honoiir  or  praise  in 

worship ;  to  praise,  to  honour,  to  extol  j  to  exalt  to 

glory  or  dignity. 
Glorious,  gl<yre-5s,  a.  314.     Noble,  illustrious, 

excellent. 
Gloriously,  gl6'rd-&s-le,  ad.    Nobly,  splendidly, 

illustriously. 
Glory,  glo'r^,  s.      Praise  paid  in  adoration  ;   the 

felicity  of  heaven  prepared  for  those  that  please  God  ; 

I'.onour,  praise,  fame,  renown,  celebrity ;  a  circle  of 

rays  which  surrounds  the  heads  of  saints  in  pictures ; 

generous  pride. 

To  Glory,  gl<yre,  v.  n.    To  boast  in,  to  be  proud 

of. 
To    Glose,    gloze,   V.    a.     437.     To  flatter,  to 

collogue. 
Gloss,  gloS,  S.   4.37.    A  scholium,  a  comment ;   an 

interpretation  artfully  specious  ;  a  specious  represen- 
tation ;  superficial  lustre. 
To  Gloss,  gl5s,  v,  n.      To  comment,  to  make  sly 

remarks. 
To  Gloss,  gl6s,  v.  a.      To  explain  by  comment ; 

to  palliate  by  specious  exposition  or  representation  ; 

to  embellish  with  superficial  lustre. 
Glossary,  gl5s'si-re,  s.     A  dictionary  of  obscure 

or  antiquated  words. 
GlosSER,  gl6s'sQr,  s.    A  scholiast,  a  commentator  ; 

a  polisher. 
Glossiness,    gl5s's^-n&,    s.      smooth    polish ; 

superficial  lustre. 
Glossographer,  gl&s-sSg'gri-fir,  s.  A  scholiast, 

a  commentator. 
Glossography,  glos-sSg'gri-fe,  s.    518.     The 

writing  of  commentaries. 
Glossy,  glSs'se,  a.     Shining,  smoothly  polished. 
Glottis,   gl6t'tls,  s.      The  head  of  the  windpipe, 

the  aperture  of  the  larynx. 
Glove,  gluv,  s.    165.     Cover  of  the  hands. 
Glover,  glhv'hr,  s.      One  whose  trade  is  to  make 

or  sell  gloves. 
To  Glout,  glout,   V.  n.    313.     To  pout,  to  look 

sullen. 
To  Glow,  gl6,  v.  n.   324.     To  be  heated  so  as  to 

shine  without  flame ;  to  burn  with  vehement  heat ;  to 

feel  heat  of  body;  to  exhibit  a  strong  bright  colour  ;  to 

feel  passion  of  mind,  or  activity  of  fancy ;  to  rage  or 

burn  as  a  passion. 
To  Glow,  glo,  v.  a.     To  make  hot  so  as  to  shine. 
Glow,   glo,    s.      Shining   heat,   unusual  warmth  ; 

vehemence  of  passion ;  brightness  or  vividness  of  co- 
lour. 
Glow-worm,  glo'wirm,  s.      A  small   creeping 

insect  with  a  luminous  tail. 
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To  Gloze,  gloze,  v   n.  To  flatter,  to  wheedle,  t*) 

fawn  ;  to  comment 
Gloze,  gloze,  S.      Flattery,  insinuation  ;  specious 

show,  gloss. 
Glue,  glifi,  s.      A  viscous  body  commonly  made  by 

boiling  the  skins  of  animals  to  a  jelly,  a  cement 
To  Glue,  glii,    v.     a.     To  join  with   a  viscous 

cement ;  to  hold  together ;  to  join,  to  unite,  to  invis- 

cate. 
Glueboiler,  glu'boll-ur,  s.      One  whose  trade  is 

to  make  glue. 
Gluer,  glu'ur,  S.  98.    One  who  cements  with  glua. 
Glum,  glum,  a.     Sullen,  stubbornly  grave.    A  low 

cant  word. 
To  Glut,  glut,  v.  a.     To  swallow,  to  devour  ;  tc 

cloy,  to  fill  beyond  sufliciency ;  to  feast  or  deUght 

even  to  satiety ;  to  overfill,  to  load. 
Glut,  glut,  s.    That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed  ; 

plenty  even  to  loathing  and  satiety ;  more  than  enough, 

overmuch. 

Glutinous,  glii't^-n&s,  a.     Gluy,  viscous,  tena- 
cious. 
GlutinousnESS,    glii'td-n&S-nfe,    s.     Viscosity, 

tenacity. 
Glutton,    glut'tn,  s.   170.     One  who  indulges 
himself  too  much  in  eating ;  one  ea^-  r  of  any  thing  to 
excess  ;  an  animal  remarkable  for  a  voracious  appetite. 
iX^  Though  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  suppresses 
the  o,  the  compounds  seem  to  preserve  it    This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  regular  ;  for  if  we  were  to  form 
compounds  of  Cotton,  Button,  or  Mutton,  as  Cotton//, 
Buttony,  Muttony,  Sec.  we  should  as  certainly  suppress 
the  last  o  in  the  compounds,  as  in  the  simples. — See 
Principles,  No.  ]ij3. 

To  Gluttonise,  gl&t'tun-ize,  v.  a.     To  play 

the  glutton. 
Gluttonous,  glit't&n-&s,  a.    Given  to  excessive 

feeding. 
Gluttonously,  gl&t't&n-&s-le,  ad.     with  the 

voracity  of  a  glutton. 
Gluttony,  gl&t't&n-e,  S.  Excess  of  eating,  luxury 

of  tlie  table. — See  Glutton. 
Gluy,  glu'<^,  a.   viscous,  tenacious,  glatinons. 
Glyn,  glln,  s.   A  hollow  between  two  mountains. 
To  Gnarl,  narl,  v.   n.  384.     To  growl,  to  mur- 
mur, to  snarl. 
Gnarled,  nir'l^d,  a.  Knotty- 
To  Gnash,  nash,  v.  a.  384.     To  strike  together, 

to  clash. 
To  Gnash,  nJsh,  v.  n.     To  grind  or  collide  the 

teeth ,  to  rage  even  to  collision  of  the  teeth. 
G.vat,  nat,  S.  384.    A  small  winged  stinging  insect; 

any  thing  proverbiall  y  small. 
Gnatflower,  nit'flou-ur,  s.  The  bee  flower. 
Gnatsnapper,  iiSt'snap-pfir,  s.   a  bird  so  called. 
To  Gnaw,  na\V,  v.   a.   384.      To  eat  by  degrees, 

to  devour  by  slow  corrosion ;  to  bite  in  agony  or  rage  ; 

to  wear  away  by  biting  ;  to  fret,  to  waste,  to  corrode  ; 

to  pick  witli  the  teeth. 
To  Gn.\W,  naw,  t*.  n.   To  exercise  the  teeth. 
Gnawer,  naw'Cir,  s.  98.   One  that  gnaws. 
Gnomon,  n6'ra5n,  s.  384.     The  hand  or  pin  of  a 

dial 
Gnomonicks,  ni-mSnlks,  s.  509.     The  art  ot 

dialling. 
To  Go,  go,  V.  n.  Pret  /  went,  I  have  gone. 
To  walk,  to  move  step  by  step ;  to  walk  leisurely,  not 
run  ;  to  journey  a-foot;  to  proceed;  to  depart  from  a 
place;  to  apply  one's  self;  to  have  recourse;  to  be 
about  to  do ;  to  decline,  to  tend  towards  death  or  ruin ; 
to  escape  ;  to  tend  to  any  act ;  to  pass  ;  to  move  by 
mechanism  ;  to  be  in  motion  from  whatever  cause  ;  to 
be  regulated  by  any  method ;  to  proceed  upon  princi. 
pies  ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  be  expended  ;  to  reach  or  be 
extended  to  any  degree  ;  to  spread,  to  be  dispersed,  to 
reach;  to  contribute,  to  conduce  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  pro- 
ceed in  train  or  consequence  ;  to  go  about,  to  attempt, 
to  endeavour  ;  to  go  :tside,  to  err,  to  deviate  from 
the  right ;  to  absooud ;  to  ^o  between,  to  interpose. 
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to  moderate  between  two ;  to  go  by,  to  pass  away  un- 
noticed ;  to  observe  as  a  rule  ;  to  go  down,  to  be  swal- 
lowed, to  be  received,  not  rejectM  ;  to  go  in  and  out, 
to  be  at  liberty  ;  to  go  off,  to  die,  to  decease ;  to  depart 
from  a  post ;  to  go  on,  to  make  attack  ;  to  proceed ;  to 
go  over,  to  revolt,  to  betake  himself  to  another  partyj 
to  go  out,  to  go  upon  any  expedition  ;  to  be  extin- 
guished; to  go  through,  to  perform  thoroughly;  to  exe- 
cute,  to  suffer,  to  undergo. 

Go-to,    g6-t66',    inter).     Come,    come,  take  the 

right  course.  A  scornful  exhortation. 
Go-BYj  go'bi',  s.    Delusion,  artifice,  circumvention. 

Go-CART,  gb'kh.Tt,  s.   A  machine  in  which  children 

are  enclosed  to  teach  them  to  walk. 
Goad,  g6de,  s.  295.     A  pointed  instrument  with 

which  oxen  are  driven  forward. 
T'o   Goad,  gode,  v.  a.      To  prick  or  drive  with 

a  goad;  to  incite,  to  stimulate,  to  instigate. 
Goal,   gole,    s.    295.      The  landmark  set  up  to 

bound  a  race  ;  the  starting  post ;  tlie  final  purpose,  the 

end  to  which  a  design  tends. 
Goal,  jale,  S.      An  incorrect  spelling  for    Gaol, 

which  see. 
GoAU,  gore,  s.  295.    Any  edging  sewed  upon  cloth. 
Goat,    gote,    s.    295.      An  animal  that  seems  a 

middle  species  between  deer  and  sheep. 
GoATBEARD,  gote'berd,  S.  A  plant. 
GOATCHAFFER,  gote'tslla-ffir,  s.  A  kind  of  beetle, 

vulgarly  Cockcliafer. 
Goatherd,  gote'h^rd,  s.  One  whose  employment 

is  to  tend  goats. 
GoatmarjoraM,     g6te-mdr'j&r-&m,    s.      Goat- 
beard. 
Goats-rue,  g6ts'r6o,         \ 
Goats-thorn,  g6ts'/A5rn,  J  *•     ^  P'^nt. 
Goatish,  gote'ish,  a.    Resembling  a  goat  in  rank- 

ness  or  lust. 
To  Gobble,  gSbl)],   v.    a.   405.     To  swallow 

hastily  with  tumult  and  noise. 
Gobbler,  g6b'bl-&r,  s.  One  that  devours  in  haste. 
Go-between,  go'b^-tw^^n,  s.  One  that  transacts 

business  by  running  between  two  parties. 
Goblet,  g&b'15t,  s.    Properly  Gobblet,    A  bowl 

or  cup. — See  Codle. 
Goblin,  gib'lin,   s.     An  evil  spirit,   a  walking 

spirit,  a  frightful  phantom ;  a  fairy,  an  elf. 
God,  g5d,  s.     The  Supreme  Being ;  a  false  god,  an 

idol ;  any  person  or  thing  deified,  or  too  much  ho- 
noured. 
Godchild,  gSd'tshlld,  s.     The  child  for  whom 

one  became  sponsor  at  baptism. 
God-daughter,   g6d'daw-tur,   s.     A   girl  for 

whom  one  became  sponsor  at  baptism. 
Goddess,  gSd'des,  s.    A  female  divinity. 
Goddess-like,   g&d'd^s-llke,  a.    Resembling  a 

goddess. 
GoD-FATriER,   g5d'f^TH&r,   s.      The   sponsor  at 

the  font. 
Godhead,  gbd'hM,  s.     Godship,  divine  nature,  a 

deity  in  person,  a  god  or  goddess. 
Godless,  god'l(5s,  a.    without  sense  of  duty  to 

God,  atheistical,  wicked,  impious. 
Godlike,    god'llke,    a.      Divine,    resembling  a 

divinity. 
Godling,  gSdTing,  s.    A  little  divinity. 
Godliness,  god'le-n^s,  s.    Piety  to  God  ;  general 

observation  of  all  the  duties  prescribed  by  religion. 
Godly,  gbAli,    a.      Pious    towards    God ;    good, 

righteous,  rcliifious. 
Godly,  g6d'le,  ad.    Piously,  righteously. 
GodlyheaD,  godle-bed,  s.    Goodness,  righteous- 
ness. 
Godmother,  god'muTH-fir,  s.     A  woman  who 

has  become  sponsor  in  baptism. 
Godship,  gSd'shlp,  s.      The  rank  or  character  of 

a  got),  deity,  divinity. 
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Godson,  g5d'sfin,  s.    One  for  whom  one  has  been 

sponsor  at  the  font. 
Godwabd,  gSd'vvard,  ad.  Toward  God. 
Godwit,  gSd'wit,  S.    A  biid  of  particular  delicacy 
Goer,  go'&r,  s.   One  that  goes,  a  runner,  a  walker. 
To  Goggle,  gSg'gl,  v-  n.  ,405.  To  look  asquint. 
Goggle-eyed,  g6g'gl-ide,  a.  283.  Squint-eyed, 

not  looking  straight. 
Going,  going,  s.  The  act  of  walking  ;  pregnancy  ; 

departni'e. 
GoLA,  go14,  s.   The  same  with  Cymatium. 

J):5"That  is  a  term  in  architectiu-e  signifying  a  member 
or  moulding,  one  half  of  which  is  convex  and  the  other 
concave. 
Gold,   gold,   or  goold,   s.    IGi.     The  purest, 

heaviest,  and  most  precious  of  all  metals  ;  money. 

}t^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  second  sound 
of  this  word  is  grown  much  more  frequent  than  the  first 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  the  cause  of  this  unmeaning  de. 
viation  from  the  general  rule,  but  the  effect  is  to  impo- 
verish the  sound  of  the  language,  and  to  add  to  its  ir- 
regularities. It  has  not,  however,  like  some  other 
words,  irrevocably  lost  its  true  pronunciation.  Rhyme 
still  claims  its  right  to  the  long  open  o,  as  in  bold,  cold, 
fold,  &c. 

"  Jud^os  and  Senates  haTc  been  bought  for  gold  ; 
Esteem  and  Love  were  never  to  be  told. 
Now  Europe's  laurels  on  their  brows  behold, 
But  stain'd  with  l>lood,  or  ill  exchang'd  {or  gold."     Pope, 
And  solemn  speaking,  particularly  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture, indispensably  requires  the  same  sound.  With  these 
established  authorities  in  its  favour,  it  is  a  disgi'ace  to  the 
language  to  suffer  indolence  and  vulgarity  to  corrupt  it 
into  the  second  sound. — See  Wind.   But  since  it  is  gene- 
rally corrupted,  we  ought  to  keep  this  corruption  from 
spreading,  by  confining  it  as  much  as  possible  to  familiar 
objects  and  familiar  occasions  :  thus  Goldbeater,  Gold- 
finch,  Goldfinder,  Golding,   and  Goldsmith,  especially 
when  a  proper  name,  as  Dr  Goldsmith,  may  admit  of 
the  second  sound  of  o,  but  not  Golden,  as  the  Golden 
Age. 

Gold,  gold,  a.   Made  of  gold,  golden. 
Goldbeater,  gold'be-t6r,  s.   One  whose  occupa- 

tion  is  to  beat  gold. 
Goldbeaters'  skin,  gild'be-turz-skln',  s.  Skin 

which  goldbeaters  laj;  between  the  leaves  of  their 

metal  while  they  beat  it. 
Goldbound,  gold'bound,  a.     Encompassed  with 

gold. 
Golden,  gol'dn,  a.  103.  Made  of  gold,  consisting 

of  gold ;  shining ;  yellow,  of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  excel- 
lent, valuable ;  happy,  resembling  the  age  of  gold. 
GoLDENLY,  gol'dn-1^,  ad.  Delightfully,  splendidly. 
Goldfinch,  gold'flnsh,  s.  A  singing  bird. 
Goldfinder,   g61d'find-&r,   s.     One  who  finds 

gold.     A  term  ludicrously  applied  to  tliose  that  empty 

a  Jakes. 
GoLDHAMMER,  goldll Jm-m&r,  s.    A  kind  of  bird. 
Golding,  golding,  s.  A  sort  of  apple. 
GoLDSIZE,  gold'size,  s.    A  glue  of  a  golden  colour. 
Goldsmith,  gold'snil/A,  s.  One  who  manufactures 

gold ;  a  banker,  one  who  keeps  money  for  others  in 

his  hands. 
Gome,  gome,  s.      The  black  and  oily  grease  of  a 

cart  wheel ;  vulgarly  pronounced  Coom. 
Gondola,  gin'do-la,  s.     A  boat  much  tised  in 

Venice,  a  small  boat. 

Gondolier,  gSn-do-l^^r',  s.  A  boatman. 

Gone,  g6n.  Part.  pret.  from  Go.  Advanced,  for. 
ward  in  progress  ;  ruined,  undone ;  past ;  lost,  depart- 
ed ;  dead,  departed  from  life. 

Gonfalon,  g6n'fa-lfin,  7      ,^« 

GoNFANON,  g6n'ia-nun,  J 
An  ensign,  a  standard. 

Gonorrhoea,  g&n-6r-r^'5,  s.  A  morbid  running 
of  venereal  hurts. 

Good,  gud,  a-  307.  Comp.  Setter.  Super.  Best. 
Having  such  physical  qualities  as  are  expected  or  de- 
sired ;  proper,  fit,  convenient ;  uncorrupted,  unda- 
maged ;  wht)lesome,  salubrious  ;  pleasant  to  the  taste  ; 
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romplete,  full ;  useful,  valuable ;  sound,  not  false,  not 
fallacious  ;  legal,  valid,  rightly  claimed  or  held  ;  well 
qualified,  not  deficient;  skilful,  ready,  dexterous;  ' 
having  moral  qualities,  such  as  are  wished,  virtuous  ; 
benevolent ;  companionable,  sociable,  merry  ;  not  too 
fast ;  in  good  sooth,  really,  seriously  ;  to  make  good, 
to  maintain,  to  perform,  to  supply  any  deficiencies. 


baptism  ;  a  tippling  companion  ;  one  who  runs  about 
tattling  like  a  woman  at  a  lying  In. 
To  Gossip,  gos'sip,  v.  n.     To  chat,  to  prate,  to  be 

merry  ;  to  be  a  pot  companion. 
Got,  g6t.     Pret  of  To  Get. 
Gotten,  g5t'tn,  102,  103.     Part.  pass,  of  Get. 
Good,  g&d,  S.    That  which  physically  contributes  to  '    To   GOVERN,   g&v'&m,    I',  a.      To  rule  as  a  chief 
happiness,  the  contrary  to  evil ;  moral  qualities,  such  I      magistrate;   to  regulate,  to  influence,  to  direct ;  to 
as  are  desirable ;  virtue,  righteousness.  manage,  to  restrain  ;  in  grammar,  to  have  force  with 

Good,  gud,  ad.     Well,  not  ill,  not  amiss  ;  as  good,  i      "^.'"^  to  sy"tax ;  to  pilot,  to  regulate  the  motions  of 


no  worse. 

Good-conditioned,  gud-k6n-dish'und,  a.  362. 
Without  ill  qualities  or  symptoms. 

GoODLINESS,  gudle-nes,  s.  Beauty,  grace,  ele- 
gance. 

Goodly,  gud'l^,  a.  Beautiful,  fine,  splendid  ;  bul- 
ky, swelling ;  Iiappy,  gay. 

GoOD-NOW,  gud'nou,  interj.   In  good  time.  i      .u  c  -  ■  i     <■       r. 

'  °  •'  "  I      the  care  of  young  girls  of  quality. 

Goodman,  gud'mSn,  s.    A  slight  appellation  of ;  Governess,   guv'ur-n^s,  s. 


a  ship 

To  Govern,  g&v'urn,  v.  n.  98.  To  keep  supe- 
riority. 

Governable,  g&v'fir-na-bl,  a.  Submissive  to 
authority,  subject  to  rule,  manageable. 

Governance,  g&v'ur-niiise,  s.  Government, 
rule,  management 

Governante,  go-v&r-nant',  s.     A  lady  who  has 


A  female  invested 
with  authority ;  a  tutoress,  a  womain  that  has  the  care 
of  young  ladies ;  a  directress. 

Government,  g&v'&rn-m^nt,  s.  Form  of  com- 
munity with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  supreme 
authority ;  an  establishment  of  legal  authority,  admi. 
nistration  of  publick  aftairs  ;  regularity  of  behaviour  ; 
mana^eableness,  compliance,  obsequiousness;  in  gram- 
mar, influence  with  regard  to  construction. 

Governour,  g&v'ur-nur,  s.  314.  One  who  has 
the  supreme  direction  ;  one  who  is  invested  with  su- 
preme authority  in  a  state  ;  one  who  rules  any  place 
with  delegated,  and  temporary  authority;  a  tutor;  a 
pilot,  a  manager. 

Gouge,  gftodje,  S.    A  chissel  having  a  round  edge. 

Gourd,  gord,  or  go5rd,  s.  318.  A  plant,  a  bot- 
tle. 

Jt5-  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bu- 
chanan, pronounce  this  word  in  the  first  manner ;  and 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry,  in 
the  last.  The  first  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  agreeable 
to  English  analogy. 

GoURDINESS,    g6r'di-n&,    S.      A    swelling   in    a 

horse's  leg. 
Gournet,  gur'n^t,  s.  314.     A  fish. 
Gout,  gout,  s.^\3.    A  periodical  disease  attended 

with  great  pain. 
Gout,   goo,   s.    315.       A  French  word  signifying 

taste  ;  a  strong  desire. 
GOUTWORT,  gout'wurt,  s.      An  herb. 
Gouty,  g6fl.'te,  a.       AflUcted  or  diseased  with  tlie 

gout ;  relating  to  the  gout. 
Gown,  goun,  s.    A  long  upper  garment;  a  woman's 
tipper  garment ;  the  long  habit  of  a  man  dedicated  to 
arts  of  peace,  as  divinity,  medicine,  law ;  the  dress  of 
peace. 
Gowned,  gound,  a.  362.      Dressed  in  a  gown, 
hairs,  of  which  the  sight  turned  beholders  to  stone";  ,   GoWNMAN,  goun'mSn,  S.  88.      A  man  devoted  to 
any  thing  nglv  or  horrid.  the  arts  of  pt>ace. 

GoKMAND,  goi-'mind^,  s.   A  greedy  eater.  j   jj,  GRABBLE,  grAbO)!,  v.  a.  403.      To  grope. 

To  Gormandize,  gor'min-dize,  v.  n.    To  feed     yj,  Grabble,  grib'bl,  v.  n.     To  lie  prostrate  on 

ravenously.  ,,,,,,  I      the  ground. 

(jOR.MandiZER,  gorman-di-zur,  s.     A  voracious     Grace,  grase,  s.  .560.    Favour,  kindness  ;  favoiu-- 
""*"'■  able  influence  of  God  on  the  human  mind  ;  virtue,  ef- 

fect of  God's  influence  ;  pardon  ;  favour  conferred  ; 
privilege ;  a  goddess,  by  the  heathens  supposed  to  be- 
stow beauty  ;  behaviour,  considered  as  decent  or  un- 
becoming ;  adventitious  or  artificial  beauty ;  orna- 
ment, flower,  highest  perfection;  the  title  of  a  duke, 
formerly  of  the  king,  meaning  the  same  as  your  good- 
ness or  your  clemency ;  a  short  prayer  said  before  and 
after  meat 
Grace-cup,   graselj&p,   s.      The  cup  or  health 

drank  after  grace. 
To  Grace,  grase,  v.  a.     To  adorn,  to  dignify,  to 
embellish ;  to  digniJfy  or  raise  by  au  act  of  favour ;  to 


civility ;  a  rustick  term  of  compliment,  gaffer. 
Goodness,  gud'n^s,  S.     Desirable  qualities  either 

moral  or  physical. 
Goods,  gudz,  s.     Moveables  in  a  house  ;  wares, 

freight,  merchandise. 
Goody,  gud'de,  s.     A  low  term  of  civility  used  to 

mean  old  women ;  corrupted  from  goodicife. 
Goose,  goose,  s.     A  large  waterfowl  proverbially 

noted  for  foolishness  ;  a  tailor's  smoothing  iron. 
Gooseberry,  gooz'ber-e,  s.  A  tree  and  fruit 
Goosefoot,  goo.se'fut,  S.   Wild  orach. 
GooSEGRASS,  goose'gris,  s.    Clivers,  an  herb. 
GorbellY',  gor'bel-le,  S.    A  big  paunch,  a  swelling 

belly. 
Gorbellied,  gorljel-lld,  a.   283.     Fat,  big-bel- 
lied. 
Gord,  gord,  S.    An  instrument  of  gaming. 
Gore,  gore,  s.    Blood  ;   blood  clotted  or  congealed. 
To  Gore,  gore,  v.  a.  To  stab,  to  pierce  ;  to  pierce  ' 

with  a  horn.  1 

Gorge,  gorje,  S.    The  throat,  the  swallow  ;  that  ! 

which  is  gorged  or  swallowed.  ( 

To  Gorge,  gorje,  v.  a.    To  fill  up  to  the  throat, 

to  glut,  to  satiate  ;  to  swallow,  as  tlie  fish  has  gorged  I 

the  hook.  I 

Gorgeous,  gSr^jus,  a.  262.    Fine,  glittering  in 

various  colours,  showy. 

Gorgeously,  gor'jus-le,  ad.  Splendidly,  magni- 
ficently, finely. 

Gorgeousness,  gor'jus-n^S,  S.  Splendour,  mag- 
nificence, show. 

Gorget,  gor'j^t,  S.  The  piece  of  armour  that  de- 
fends the  throat. 

Gorgon,  gor'g&n,  s.    1 66.    .\  monster  with  snaky 


GoRSE,  gorse,  S.    Furze,  a  thick  prickly  shrub. 
Gory,   gtl/re,  a.     Covered   with  congealed  blood  ; 

bloody,  murderous. 
Goshawk,  go.s'hawk,  s.   A  hawk  of  a  large  kind. 
Gosling,  gfizTlng,  s.    A  young  goose,  a  goose  not 

yet  full  grown ;  a  catkin  on  nut  trees  and  pines. 
Gospel,  gos'p^l,  S.    God's  word,  the  holy  book  of 

the  Christian  revelation  ;  divinity,  theology. 
Gospeller,  gos'pel-ur,  S.     A  name  given  to  the 

followers  of  Wickliff',  who  professed  to  preach  only  the 

gospel. 
Gossamer,  gos'sJ-m&r,  .?.    Tlie  down  of  plants ;       favour.  r,~n    „      ,.,  , 

the  long  white  cobwebs  which  float  in  the  air  about     GRACED,  grast,  a.  3o9.    Beautiful,  graceful  ;  vir 

harvest  time.  tuous,  regular,  chaste. 

GOSSIF,  gos'sij),  S.   One  who  answers  for  a  child  in     GRACEFUL,  grase'tul,  a.      Beautiful  with  dignity. 
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Gracefully,  grase'ful-^,  ad.     Elegantly,  wltii 

pleasing  dignity. 

Gracefulness,  grase'f61-n&,  s.  Elegance  of 
manner. 

Graceless,  grase'lSs,  a.  Without  grace,  wicked, 
abandoned. 

Graces,  gra'slz,  s.  99.  Good  graces,  for  favour  ; 
it  is  seldom  used  in  the  singular. 

GraciLE,  grSs'sil,   a.    IW.     Slender,  small. 

Gracilent,  grus'e-l^nt,  a.     Lean. 

Gracility,  gr&-sil'd-t^,  s.    Slendemess. 

Gracious,  gra'sh&s,  a.  314.  Merciful,  benevolent ; 
favourable,  kind ;  virtuous,  good ;  graceful,  becoming. 

Graciously,  gra'sh6s-l4,  ad.  Kindly,  with  kind 
condescension ;  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Graciousness,  gra'shus-nes,  s.  Kind  conde- 
scension ;  pleasing  manner. 

Gradation,  grf-da'sh&n,  s.  Regular  progress 
from  one  degree  to  another  ;  regular  advance  step  by 
step ;  order,  arrangement ;  regular  process  of  argu- 
ment. 

Gradatory,  grSd'i-t6r-^,  s.  512.  steps  from 
the  cloister  into  the  churcli. 

Gradiant,  gra'd^-ant,  or  grk'yi-ant,  a.  293. 
Walking. 

Gradual,  grWh-M,  or  grWjti-ll,  a.  293,  294-. 
376.  Proceeding  by  degrees,  advancing  step  by  step. 

(jRADUAL,  gr2id'u-^l,  s.  88.     An  order  of  steps. 

GraduaLITY,  grid-u-il'^-td,  s.  Regular  pro- 
gression. 

Gradually,  grad'u-^-1^,  ad.  By  degrees,  in 
regular  progression. 

To  Graduate,  grSd'u-atc,  v.  a.  To  dignify  with 
a  degree  in  the  university,  to  mark  with  degrees ;  to 
raise  to  a  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  metals ;  to 
heighten,  to  improve. 

Graduate,  grid'i-ate,  s.  91.  A  man  dignified 
with  an  academical  degree. 

Graduation,  grJd-u-a'sMn,  s.  Regular  pro- 
gression by  succession  of  degrees  j  the  act  of  conferring 
academical  degrees. 

Graff,  graf,  s.     A  ditch,  a  moat. 

Graft  or  Graff,  grAft  or  grifF,  s.  79.  A 
small  branch  inserted  into  the  stock  of  another  tree. 

To  Graft  or  Graff,  graft  or  griff,  v.  a.  To 
insert  a  scion  or  branch  of  one  tree  into  the  stock  of 
another ;  to  propagate  by  insertion  or  inoculation ;  to 
insert  into  a  place  or  body  to  which  it  did  not  origi- 
nally belong ;  to  join  one  tlung  so  as  to  receive  support 
from  another. 
tCy-  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  Graff  is  the  true 

word,  if  we  appeal  to  its  derivation  from  the  French 

word  Greffer  j   and  accordingly  we  find  this  word  used 

in  Scripture,  and  several  of  the  old  writers  ;  but  nothing 

can  be  clearer  than  that  it  is  now  obsolete,  and  that  the 

word  Grafted  has  been  long  used  byour  most  respectable 

modem  authors ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively. 

Grafter,  grJPt&r,  s.  One  who  propagates  fruits 
by  grafting. 

Grain,  grane,  S.  202.  A  single  seed  of  com  ; 
corn  ;  the  seed  of  any  fruit;  any  minute  particle  ;  the 
smallest  weight ;  any  thing  proverbially  small ;  Grain 
of  allowance,  something  indulged  or  remitted ;  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  of  wood,  or  other  fibrous  matter ; 
died  or  stained  substance ;  temper,  disposition,  hu- 
mour ;  the  form  of  the  surface  with  regard  to  rough- 
ness and  smoothness. 

Grained,  grand,  a.  359.  Rough,  made  less 
smooth. 

Grains,  granz,  s.  The  husks  of  malt  exhausted  in 
brewing. 

CjRAINY,  gra'ne,  a.  Full  of  com  j  full  of  grains  or 
kernels. 

(iRAMERCY,  gri-m^r'se,  interj.  An  obsolete  ex- 
pression of  surprise. 

Gramineous,  gra-niin'e-&s,  a.    Grassy. 

Graminivorous,  griini-^-niv'6-r&s,  a.  518. 
Grass-eatuig. 
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Grammar,  gram'mSr,  s.  4-18.     The  science  of 

speaking  correctly,  the  art  which  teaches  the  relation 

of  words  to  each  other  ;  propriety  or  justness  of  specchj 

the  book  that  treats  of  the  various  relations  of  words 

to  one  another. 
Grammar-school,  grJm'mJr-skool,  s.  A  school 

in  which  the  learned   languages   are  grammatically 

taught. 
Grajimarian,    grSm-ma'r^-iii,    s.       One    who 

teaches  grammar,  a  philologer. 
Grammatical,  grara-mit't^-kil,  a.  Belonging  to 

grammar  ;  taught  by  grammar. 

Grammatically,  grSm-mJt'e-kSl-^,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  science  of  grammar. 

Grample,  grJm'pl,  s.  405.    A  crab  fish. 

Grampus,  gram'p&S,  s.  A  large  fish  of  the  whale 
kind. 

Granam,  grSn'&m,  s.  A  ludicrous  word  for 
G)-andam. 

Granary,  grSn'il-r4  s.  503.     A  storehouse  for 

the  threshed  corn. 

DCj-  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  pronounced  with 
the  a  like  that  in  grain  ;  but  all  our  orthoepists  mark  it 
like  the  a  in  grand.  The  first  manner  would  insinuate, 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  English  word  grain  : 
but  tills  is  not  the  case  ;  it  comes  from  the  Latin  grana- 
riu?n ;  and,  by  our  own  analogy,  has  the  antepenulti- 
mate vowel  short 

GrANATE,  grJn'St,  S.    91.      A  kind  of  marble,  so 

called  because  it  is  marked  with  small  variegations 

like  grains. 
Grand,    grand,    a.       Great,   illustrious,   high    in 

power  ;  splendid,  magnificent ;  noble,  sublime,  lofty, 

conceived  or  expressed  with  great  dignity  ;  it  is  used 

to  signify  ascent  or  descent  of  consanguinity. 
Grandam,   grJn'dJm,    s.       Grandmother,    one's 

father's  or  mother's  mother  ;  an  old  withered  woman. 
Grandchild,    gi-and'tshlld,    s.      The    son    or 

daughter  of  one's  son  or  daughter. 
Granddaughter,  grSnd'daw-tur,  s.  The  daugh. 

ter  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
Grandee,  gi-Jn-d^e',  s.     A  man  of  great  rank, 

power,  or  dignity. 
Grandeur,  grJn'j&r,  s.  376.    state,  splendour  of 

appearance,  magnificence  ;  elevation  of  sentiment  or 

language. 
Grandfather,  grJnd'fa-TH&r,  s.    Tlie  father  of 

a  father  or  motlier. 
Grandifick,  grin-dlfik,  a.  509.    Making  great. 
Grandinous,  gr5n'de-nfis,  a.  Full  of  hail. 
Grandjiother,  grJnd'muTH-fir,  s.  The  father's 

or  mother's  mother. 
Grandsire,    grSnd'sire,   s.      Grandfather;    any 

ancestor,  poetically. 
Grandson,  grJnd's&n,  s.     The  son  of  a  son  or 

daughter. 
Grange,  granje,  s.      A  farm ;   generally,  a  farm 

%\'ith  a  house  at  a  distance  from  neighbours. 
Granite,   gr^n'it,   s.    140.     A   stone    composed 

of  separate  and  very  large  concretions  rudely  com- 
pacted together. 

Granivorous,  grJ-nlv'vo-r&s,  a.  518.     Eating 

grain. 
GrannaM,  grSn'n&m,  s.  88.    Grandmother. 
To  Grant,  gn^nt,  v.  a.  78,  79.     To  admit  that 

which  is  not  yet  proved  ;  to  bestow  something  which 

cannot  be  claimed  of  right. 
Grant,  grant,  s.      The  act  of  granting  or  bestow. 

ing  ;  the  thing  granted,  a  gift,  a  boon  ;  in  law,  a  gift 

in  writing,  of  such  a  thing  as  cannot  aptly  be  passed 

or  conveyed  by  word  only  ;  admission  of  something  in 

dispute. 
Grant  ABLE,  grint'i-bl,  a.   That  may  be  granted. 
Grantee,  gran-tee',  s.    He  to  whom  any  grant  is 

made. 
Grantor,  grSnt-toi'',  s.   166.     He  by  whom  a 

grant  is  made. 
Granulary,  grSn'u-lir-^,  a.   Small  and  compact, 

resembling  a  small  giain  or  seed. 
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into  small  grains. 
To  Granulate,  grin'fi-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  break 

into  small  masses ;  to  raise  into  small  asperities. 
Granulation,  gran-i-la'sh&n,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

pouring-  melted  metal  into  cold  water,  so  that  it  may 

conjreal  into  small  ^ains ;   the  act  of  breaking  into 

small  parts  like  grains. 
Granule,  griin'file,  s.     A  small  compact  particle. 
GraNULOUS,  grin'i-l&s,   a.      Full  of  Uttle  grains. 
Grape,  grape,  s.   The  fruit  of  the  vine,  growing  in 

clusters. 
Graphic,  graPik,  a.       Well  described,  delineated. 
Graphical,  graPe-kJl,  a.      Well  delineated. 
Graphicallv,  gr^f^-k^l-e,  ad.   In  a  picturesque 

manner,  with  good  description  or  delineation 
Grapnel,  grap'n^l,  s.      A  small  anchor  belonging 

to  a  little  vessel ;  a  grappling  iron  with  which  in  fight 

one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
To  Grapple,  glap'pl,  v.  n.   405.     To  contemd  by 

seizing  each  other ;  to  contest  in  close  fight. 
To  Grapple,  grjp'pl,  v.  a.  To  fasten,  to  fix  ;  to 

seize,  to  lay  fast  hold  of. 
Grapple,  gr^p'pl,  s.      Contest,  in  which  the  com- 
batants seize  each  other  ;  close  fight  ;  iron  instrument 

by  which  one  ship  fastens  on  another. 
Grapplement,  gi-ap'pl-m^nt,  s.     Close  fight. 
Grasshopper,   grSsliSp-fir,  s.     A  small  insect 

that  hops  in  the  summer  grass. 

Grasier,  gra'zhur,  s.  283 See  Grazier. 

To  Grasp,  grisp,  v.  a.     To  hold  in  the  hand,  to 

gripe  ;  to  seize,  to  catch  at. 
To  Grasp,    grJsp,   v.  n.      To  catch  at,  to  endea- 
vour to  seize ;  to  struggle,  to  strive ;  to  gripe,  to  en- 
croach. 
Grasp,  grSsp,  s.   Tlie  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ; 

possession,  hold ;  power  of  seizing. 
Grasper,  grasp'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  grasps. 
Grass,  grils,  s.   78,   79.      The  common  herbage  of 

fields  on  which  cattle  feed. 
Grass-plot,  grils'plfit,  S.      A  small  level  covered 

with  grass. 
Grassiness,  gris's^-n^S,  s.   The  state  of  abound- 
ing in  grass. 
Grassy,  gris'sd,   a.      Covered  with  grass. 
Grate,   grate,    s.      A    partition  made  with   bars 

placed  near  to  one  another ;  the  range  of  bars  within 

which  fires  are  made. 
To  Grate,  grite,  v.  a.   To  rub  or  wear  any  thing 

by  the  attrition  of  a  rough  body  ;   to  offend  by  any 

thing  harsh  or  vexatious;  to  form  a  harsh  sound.        ' 
To  Grate,  grate,  v.  n.   To  rub  so  as  to  injure  or 

offend  ;  to  make  a  harsh  noise. 
Grateful,  grate^ftil,    a.      Having  a  due  sense  of 

benefits  ;  pleasing,  acceptable,  delightful,  delicious. 
Gratefully,  grate'ful-e,  ad.     With  willingness 

to  acknowledge  and  repay  benefits  ;    in   a  pleasing 

manner. 
Gratefulness,  grate'ful-n^s,  s.  Gratitude,  duty 

to  benefactors  ;  quality  of  being  acceptable,  pleasant- 
ness. 
Grater,  grate'&r,  s.     A  kind  of  coarse  file  with 

which  soft  bodies  are  rubbed  to  powder. 
Gratification,  grit-^-f't^-ka'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  pleasing ;  pleasure,  delight,  recompense. 
To   Gratify,   grit'^-fl,  v.   a.     To  indulge,  to 

please  by  compliance ;  to  delight,  to  please ;  to  requite 

with  a  gratification. 
Gratingly^,  grate'ing-le,  ad.  Harshly,  ofTensivcly. 
Gratis,  gra'tis,  ad.  544.     For  nothing,  ■without 

recompense. 
Gratitude,  grSt'e-tude,  s.  Duty  to  benefactors ; 

desire  to  return  benefits. 
Gratuitous,  grJi-tu'e-t&S,  a.  Voluntary,  granted 

without  claim  or  merit  j  asserted  without  proof. 
Gratuitously,  grit-t{i'<^-ttis-l<5,  ad.     Without 

claim  or  merit :  without  proof. 
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ledgment,  a  free  gift. 
To  Gratulate,  gratsh'fi-late,  or  grat'i-late, 

V.  a.  461.     To  con^atulate,  to  salute  with  declarations 

of  joy ;  to  declare  joy  for. 
Gratulation,  grdtsh-u-la'shin,  s.    Salutations 

made  by  expressing  joy. 
Gratulatory,  gratsh'ii-la-t&r-d,  a.     Congratu. 

latory,  expressing  congratulation. 

Ky  For  tlie  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 
Grave,  grave,  s.      The  place  in  which  the  dead  are 

reposited. 

Grave-clothes,  graveljldze,  s.    The  dress  of 

the  dead. 

Grave-stone,  grave'stone,  s.     Tiie  stone  that  is 

laid  over  the  grave. 
To  Grave,  grave,  v.  a.  Fret.  Graved.  Part.  pass. 

Graven.    To  carve  on  any  hard  substance  ;  to  copy 

painting  on  wood  or  metal ;   to  impress  deeply ;  to 

clean,  calk,  and  sheath  a  ship. 
To  Grave,  grave,   v.   n.     To  write  or  delineate 

on  hard  substances. 
Grave,    grave,    a.       Solemn,    serious,  sober ;  of 

weight ;  not  showy,  not  tawdry  ;  not  sharp  of  sound, 

not  acute. 
Gravel,    griv'el,    s.    99.     Hard    sand ;    sandy 

matter  concreted  in  the  kidneys. 
To  Gravel,  grilv'el,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  gravel  ; 

to  stick  in  the  sand ;  to  puzzle,  to  put  to  a  stand,  to 

embarrass  ;  to  hurt  the  foot  of  a  horse  with  gravel  con- 
fined by  the  shoe. 
Graveless,     graveles,     a.      Without     a    tomb, 

unburied. 
Gravelly,  grav'^l-le,  a.     Full  of  gravel,  abound. 

ing  with  gravel. 
Gravely,    gravele,     ad.       Solemnly,    seriously, 

soberly,  without  lightness;  without  gaudiness  or  show. 
GraveneSS,  grave'n^S,  s.     Seriousness,  solemnity 

and  sobriety. 
GraveolenT,  grJ-v^o-l^nt,  a.   Strong  scented. 
Graver,  gra'vur,  S.  98.     One  whose  business  is  to 

inscribe  or  carve  upon  hard  substances,  one  who  copies 

pictures  upon  wood  or  metal  to  be  impressed  upon 

paper  ;  the  stile  or  tool  used  in  graving. 
Gravidity,  gra-vld'^-te,  s.  Pregnancy. 
Graving,  gra'vliig,  .?.    Carved  work. 
To  Gravitate,  grav'e-tate,  v.  n.  To  tend  to  the 

centre  of  attraction. 
Gravitation,  grJv-^-tA'shun,  s.     Act  of  tending 

to  the  centre. 
Gravity,  grav'^-t^,  S.   Weight,heavincss,tendency 

to  the  centre  ;  seriousness,  solemnity. 
GRA\'y,  gra'v^,  s.     The  juice  that  runs  from  flesh 

not  much  dried  by  the  fire,  the  juice  of  flesh  boiled 

out. 
Gray,   gra,  a.      AVhitc  with  a  mixture  of  black  ; 

white  or  hoary  with  old  age  ;  dark  like  the  opening  or 

close  of  day. 
Gray,  gra,  s.   A  badger. 
Graybeard,  gra'b^4rd,  s.   An  old  man. 
Grayling,  gra'llng,  S.   The  umber,  a  fish. 
GraYNESS,  gra'n^s,  s.    Tlie  quality  of  being  gray. 
To  Graze,  graze,  v.  n.     To  eat  grass,  to  feed  on 

grass  ;  to  supply  grass  ;  to  touch  lightly  on  the  surface. 
To  Graze,  graze,  v.  a.      To  tend  grazing  cattle  ; 

to  fi>ed  upon  ;  to  touch  lightly  the  surface. 
Grazier,  gra'zli&r,  s.  283.  484.     One  who  feeds 

cattle. 
Grease,  gr^se,  227.  560.     The  soft  part  of  tlic 

fat ;  a  swelling  and  gourdiness  of  the  legs,  which  gc- 

nerally  happens  to  a  horse  after  his  journey. 
To   Grease,  gr^ze,  v.  a.  437.      To  smear  ot 

anoint  with  grease ;  to  bribe  or  corrupt  with  presents. 
GreaSINESS,  gre'ze-n^S,  s.    Oiliness,  fatness. 
Greasy,  gr&zi,  a.     Oily,  fat,  unctuous  ;  smeared 

with  grease  ;  fat  of  body,  bulky. 
Great,  grate,  a,  240,  241.     Large  in  bulk  oi 
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uiimber  j  having  any  quality  in  a  high  degree ;  consi- 
derable m  extent  or  duration;  important,  weiglity; 
cliief,  principal ;  of  high  rank,  of  large  power ;  illus- 
trious, eminent ;  noble,  magnanimous  ;  familiar,  much 
acquainted ;  pregnant,  teeming ;  it  is  added  in  every 
step  of  ascending  or  descending  consanguinity,  as 
great  grandson  is  the  son  of  my  grandson. 

Great,  grate,  s.  The  whole,  the  gross,  the  whole 

in  a  lump. 
Greatbellied,  grate-ljllld,  a.  283.    Pregnant, 

teeming. 
Greathearted,  grate-hSrt'Sd,  a.  High  spirited, 

uiidejected. 
Greatly,  grate'li,  ad.    In  a  great  degree  ;  nobly, 

illustriously  ;  magnanimously,  generously,  bravely. 
Greatness,  grate'nfe,  s.  Largeness  of  quantity  or 

number  ;  comparative  quantity  ;  high  degree  of  any 

quality  ;  high  place,  dignity,  power,  influence  ;  merit, 

magnanimity,  nobleness  of  mind;  grandeur,  state, 

magnificence. 
Greaa'ES,  grevz,  s.   Armour  for  the  legs. 
Grecism,  gle'slzm,  s.     An    idiom  of   the   Greek 

language. 
To  Grecize,  gre'size,  v.  a.  To  imitate  the  idiom 

of  the  Greek  language. 
Greece,  greese,  s.  A  flight  of  steps. 
Greedily,  greMe-le,  ad.    Eagerly,  ravenously, 

voraciously. 

Greediness,  gr^e'd^-n^s,  s.  Ravenousness,  hun- 
ger, eagerness  of  appetite  or  desire. 

Greedy,  greede,  a.  Ravenous,  voracious,  hungry  ; 
eager,  vi-hemently  desirous. 

Greekling,  gr(iek'ling,  s.  A  young  Greek  scho- 
lar ;  a  smatterer  in  Greek. 

Green,  green,  a.  Having  a  colonr  formed  by  com- 
pounding blue  and  yellow  ;  pale,  sickly  ;  flourishing, 
Iresh  ;  new,  fresh,  as  a  green  wound  ;  not  dry  ;  not 
roasted,  half  raw  ;  unripe,  immature,  young. 

Green,  green,  S.  The  green  colour,  a  grassy  plain. 

To  Green,  green,  v.  a.  To  make  green. 

Greenbroom,  gri^n-hrddm',  s.  This  shrub  grows 

wild  upon  barren  dry  hf  aths. 
Greencloth,  green-klS^A',  s.     A  board  or  court 

of  justice  of  the  king's  household. 
Greeneyed,  gTi&n'ide,   a.    283.     Having   eyes 

coloured  with  green. 
Greenfinch,  grden'finsL,  s.    A  kind  of  bird ;  a 

kind  of  fish. 

Greengage,  grdin-gajV,  s.  A  species  of  plum. 

Greenhouse,  gr^in'house,  s.  A  house  in  which 

tender  plants  are  sheltered. 
Greenish,  greenish,  a.  Somewhat  green. 
Greenly,  greenle,  ad.     With  a  greenish  colour  ; 

newly,  freshly. 

Greenness,  grien'n&,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

green  ;    immatiuity,  unripeness ;    freshness,  vigoiu-, 

newness. 
Greenroom,  griin'r66m,  s.    A  room  near  the 

sta^e  to  which  actors'  retire  during  tlie  intervals  of 

their  parts  in  the  play.' 
Greensickness,  green-sik'n^s,  s.  The  disease  of 

maids,  so  called  from  the  paleness  which  it  produces. 
Greensward,  1      , ,  ,     ,  , 
Greensword;}^^^"^^^'''"^'*- 

The  turf  on  which  grass  grows. 
GrEENWEED,  gr^en'weed,  s.  Dyers'  weed. 
Greenwood,  gre^n'wud,  s.     A  wood  considered 

as  it  appears  in  the  spring  or  summer. 
To  Greet,  greit,  v.  a.     To  address  at  meeting  ; 

to  salute  in  kindness  or  respect ;  to  congratulate  ;  to 

pay  compliments  at  a  distance. 

IXSr-  This  word  had  anciently  a  double  signification,  im. 
porting  two  opposite  meanings.  In  Chaucer,  it  signifies 
to  rejoice  ;  and  in  Spenser,  to  complain.  In  the  latter 
Bense  it  is  entirely  obsolete,  and  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  if  Spenser  had  not  dug  it  up,  «-ith  many  similar 
withered  weeds,  to  adorn  his  Fairy  Queen. 
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Greeting,  greeting,  s.    Salutation  at  meeting,  or 

compliments  at  a  distance. 
Greeze,  greeze,  s.   A  flight  of  steps. 
GregaL,  gre'gil,  a.   Belonging  to  a  flock. 
Gregarious,  gre-ga're-us,  a.  Gouig  in  flocks  or 

herds. 
GrejhaL,  grc^rD^-Sl,  a.   Pertaining  to  the  lap. 
Grenade,  gre-nade',  s.    A  little  hollow  globe  or 

ball  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  which,  being  filled 

with  fine  powder,  as  .soon  as  it  is  kindled,  flies  into 

many  shatters  ;  a  small  bomb. 
Grenadier,  gren-i-de^r',  s.  275.     A  tall  foot 

soldier,  of  whom  tliere  is  one  company  in  every  regi- 

ment. 
Grenado,  gre-na'do,  s.  77. — See  Grenade  and 

Lumbago. 

Grew,  gru.  The  pret.  of  Grow. 

Grey,  gra,  a. — See  Gray. 

Greyhound,  graliound,  s.  A  tall  fleet  dog  that 
chases  in  sight. 

To  Gride,  gride,  v.  n.  To  cut 

Gridelin,  grid'e-lin,  a.  A  colour  made  of  white 
and  red. 

Gridiron,  grid4-&m,  s.  A  portable  grate. 

Grief,  gre^f,  s.  275.  Sorrow,  trouble  for  some- 
thing past ;  grievance,  harm. 

Grievance,  gri^e'vinse,  s.  560.  A  stAte  or  the 
cause  of  uneasiness. 

To  Grieve,  greev,  v.  a.  To  afflict,  to  hurt 

To  Grieve,  gr^dv,  v.  n.  To  be  in  pain  for  some- 
thing past,  to  mourn,  to  sorrow,  as  for  the  death  of 
friends. 

GrievingL'V,  grSdvlng-le,  ad.  In  sorrow,  sorrow- 
fully. 

Grievous,  gredv'&S,  a.  AflSicted,  painful,  hard  to 
be  borne  ;  such  as  causes  sorrow ;  atrocious,  heavy. 

Grievously,  grddv'us-le,  ad.  Painfully,  calami- 
tously,  miserably ;  vexatiously. 

GrievouSNESS,  gredv'&s-nis,  s.   Sorrow,  pain. 

Griffin,  1  ™>pf]„ 

Griffon,  J  °^       '   * 
A  fabled  animal,  said  to  be  generated  between  the  lion 
and  eagle. 

Grig,  grig,  s.   A  small  eel ;  a  merry  creature. 

To  Grill,  gril,  v.  a.  To  broil  on  a  gridiron  ;  to 
harass,  to  hurt 

Grillade,  gril-lade',  s.  Any  thing  broiled  on  the 
gridiron. 

Grim,  grim,  a.  Having  a  countenance  of  terrour, 
horrible ;  ugly,  ill-looking. 

Grimace,  gr^-mase',  s.  A  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tenance from  habit,  affectation,  or  insolence  ;  air  of 
afi'ectation. 

Grimalkin,  grlm-mal'kin,  s.  An  old  cat 

Grime,  grime,  s.    Dirt  deeply  insinuated. 

To  Grime,  grime,  v.  a.   To  dirt,  to  sully  deeply. 

Grimly,  grimie,  ad.  Horribly,  hideously  ;  sourly, 
sullenly. 

Grimness,  grim'n^S,  S.  Horrour,  fnghtfulness  of 
visage. 

To  Grin,  grin,  v,  n.  To  set  the  teeth  together  aud 
withdraw  the  lips,  so  as  to  appear  smiling  with  a  mix. 
ture  of  displeasure ;  to  fix  the  teeth  as  in  anguish. 

Grin,  grin,  S.   The  act  of  closing  the  teeth. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  a.  Pret  /  Ground.  Part, 
pass.  Ground.  To  reduce  any  thing  to  powder  by 
friction  ;  to  sharpen  or  smooth  ;  to  rub  one  against  an- 
other ;  to  harass,  to  oppress. 

To  Grind,  grind,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of 
grinding,  to  be  moved  as  in  grinding. 

Grinder,  grind'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  grinds ;  the 
instrument  of  grinding  ;  one  of  the  double  teeth. 

Grindlestone,  grin'dl-stone,  \  ^^ 

Grindstone,  grlnd'stone,        5 
The  stone  on  which  edged  instruments  are  sharpeued. 
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Gkinner,  giin'n&r,  s.  98.     He  that  grins. 
Gkinningly,  grin'ning-le,  aJ.     with  a  grinning 

laugh. 
Grip,  grip,  s.     A  small  ditch. 
7'o  GaiPE,  gripe,  v.  a.      To  hold  with  the  fingers 

dosed ;  to  catch  eagerly ;  to  seize ;  to  close ;  to  clutch  j 

to  pinch,  to  press,  to  squeeze. 
To  Gripe,  gripe,  v.  n.  To  pinch  the  body,  to  give 

the  cholick. 
Gripe,  gripe,  s.      Grasp,  hold;  squeeze,  pressure; 

oppression;  piiicl'.lng  distress. 
Gripes,  grips,  S.      Belly-ache,  cholick. 
Griper,  gri'pCir,  s.  98.      Oppressor,  usurer. 
Gripingly,    grl'plilg-1^,    ad.       With  pain  in  the 

guts. 
Guisamber,  grls'lm-bur,  s.      Used  by  Milton  for 

aiiibergrise. 
Griskin,    glisliin,    s.      The  vertebrae   of  a  hog 

broiled. 
Grisly,  grlzle,  a.     Dreadful,  horrible,  hideous. 
Grist,  grist,  S.      Com  to  be  ground  ;   supply,  pro- 
visions. 
Gristle,  gris'sl,  s.  472.  A  cartilage. 
Gristly,  gris'sl^,  a.   Cartilaginous. 
Grit,  grit,  s.    The  coarse  part  of  meal ;  oats  husk- 
ed, or  coarsely  ground ;  sand,  rough  hard  particles  ;  a 

kind  of  fossil ;  a  kind  offish. 
Grittiness,  grit't^-nes,  s.   Sandiness,  the  quality 

of  abounding  in  grit. 
Gritty,  grlt'te,  a.      Full  of  hard  particles. 
Grizlelin,  grlz'zl-lln,  a.  More  properly  Gridelin. 

Having  a  pale  red  colour. 
Grizzle,  grlz'zl,  s.   405.      A  mixture  of  white 

and  black ;  gray. 
Grizzled,  griz'zld,   a.  359.     Interspersed  with 
^^ray. 

Grizzly,  gnz'zle,  a.      Somewhat  gray. 
To  Groan,  grone,  v.  n.  295.     To  breathe  with 

a  mournful  noise,  as  in  pain  or  agony. 
Groan,  grone,  S.      Breath  expired  with  noise  and 

difficulty ;  any  hoarse  dead  sound. 
Groanful,  grone'ful,  a.      Sad,  agonizing. 
Groat,  grawt,    S.  295.      A  piece  valued  at  four- 
pence  ;  a  proverbial  name  for  a  small  sum  ;  groats,  oats 

that  have  the  hulls  taken  off; 
Grocer,    gro'sur,    s.    98.      A  man  who  buys  and 

sells  tea,  sugar,  plums,  and  spices. 

155-  Mr  Nares  observes  that  this  word  ought  to  be 
written  Grosser,  as  originally  being  one  who  dealt  by  the 
grost  or  wholesale.  There  is  not,  however,  he  observes, 
much  chance  that  Grocer  will  give  place  to  Grosser ; 
especially  as  they  no  longer  engross  merchandise  of  all 
kinds,  nor  insist  >ipon  dealing  in  the  gross  alone.  The 
other  derivation  of  this  word,  from  grossru,  a  fig,  is  not 
worth  notice. 

Grocery,  gro'sur-^,  a.      Grocers'  ware. 
GrOGERUM,>       j^^^j^^    ^^ 

Grogram,    3  o    ''         ' 
stuff'  woven  with  a  large  woof  and  a  rough  pile. 

Groin,  groin,  S.      The  part  next  the  thigh. 

Gkoom,   groom,  S.      A  servant  that  takes  care  of 
the  stable. 

Groove,   groov,   S.     A  deep  cavern  or  hollow  ;  a 
channel  or  hollowcut  with  a  tool. 

To  Groove,  groOv,  v.  a.     To  cut  hollow. 

To  Grope,  grope,  v,  n.      To  feel  where  one  can- 
not see. 

To  Grope,  grSpe,  r.  a.       To  search  by  feeling  in 
the  dark. 

Gross,  grose,  a.   162.     Thick,  corpulent;  shame- 
ful, unseemly  ;  intellectually  coarse  ;  inelegant ;  thick, 
not  refined ;  stupid,  dull ;  coarse,  rough,  opposite  to 
delicate.  .        .... 

KS-  This  word  is  irregular  from  a  vanity  of  imitating 

theTrcnch.  In  Scotland  they  pronounce  this  word  re- 

gularly  so  as  to  rhyme  with  most.    Pope  also  rhymes  it 

wilh  tiiis  word. 
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"  Shall  onlj  man  lie  taken  in  the  grnait 
Grant  but  as  many  sorts  uf  mind  as  vwti." 

This,  however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poetirai' 
license  ;  for  the  sound  seems  noiv  irrevocably  fixed  as  it 
is  marked,  rhyming  with  jocose,  verbose,  &c. 

Gross,  grose,  S.     The  main  body,  the  main  force  ; 

the  bulk,  the  whole  not  divided  into  its  several  parts ; 

the  chief  part,  the  main  mass ;  the  number  of  twelve 

dozen. 
Grossly,  grose'I^,  ad.      Bulkily,  in  bulky  parts, 

coarsely  ;  without  subtilty,  without  art;  without  d/.-li- 

cacy. 
Grossness,  grose'n^s,  S,    Coarseness,  not  subtilty, 

thickness  ;  inelegant  fatness,  unnieldy  corpulence ; 

want  of  refinement ;  want  of  delicacy. 
Grot,  grSt,  S.     A  cave,  a  cavern  for  coolness  and 

pleasure. 
Grotesque,  gro-tesk',  a.    Distorted  in  figure,  un- 
natural. 
Grotto,  grit'to,     s.      A  cavern  or  cave  made  for 

coolness. 
Grove,  grove,  s.  A  walk  covered  by  trees  meeting 

above. 

To  Grovel,  gr&v'vl,  t;.  n.  102.  To  lie  prone, 
to  creep  low  on  the  ground ;  to  be  mean,  to  be  without 
dignity. 

Ground,  ground,  S.  313.  The  earth,  considered 
as  solid  or  as  low  ;  the  earth  as  distinguished  from  air 
or  water ;  land,  country ;  region,  territory ;  farm, 
estate,  possession ;  the  floor  or  level  of  a  place ; 
dregs,  lees,  faeces ;  the  first  stratum  of  paint  upon 
which  the  figures  are  afterwards  painted  ;  the  funda- 
mental substance,  that  by  which  the  additional  or  acci- 
dental parts  are  supported  ;  first  hint,  first  traces  of  an 
invention ;  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  ;  the  fun- 
damental cause  ;  the  field  or  place  of  action ;  the  space 
occupied  by  an  army  as  they  fight,  advance,  or  retire ; 
the  state  in  which  one  is  with  respect  to  opponents  or 
competitors ;  the  foil  to  set  a  thing  otE 

To  Ground,  grodnd,  v.  a.  To  fix  on  the  ground ; 

to  found  as  upan  cause  or  principle  ;  to  settle  in  first 

principles  or  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
Ground,  ground.     Tlie  pret.  and  part.   pass,  of 

Gritid. 

Ground-ash,  ground-ish',  s.    A  sapling  of  ash 

taken  from  the  ground. 

Ground-bait,  ground'bate,  s.  A  bait  made  of 
barley  or  malt  boiled,  thrown  into  the  place  where 
you  angle. 

Ground-floor,  ground'flore,  s.  The  lower 
stiiry  of  a  house. 

Ground-ivy,  ground-l'v^,  s.  Alehoof,  ortnmhoof. 

Ground-oak,  gro&nd-Ake',  s.    A  sapling  oak. 

Ground-pine,  ground-pine's  s.    A  plant. 

Ground-plate,  giound'plate,  s.  in  architecture, 

the  outermost  pieces  of  timber  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground,  and  framed  into  one  another  with  mortises 
and  tenons. 

Ground-plot,  ground'plSt,  s.     The  ground  on 

which  any  building  is  placed ;  the  ichnography  of  a 

building. 
Ground-rent,  groind'r^nt,    s.     Rent  paid  for 

the  privilege  of  building  on  another  man's  ground. 
Ground-rooji,  ground'room,    s.     A  room  on  a 

level  with  the  ground. 
Groundedly',     ground'§d-le,    ad.       Upon  firm 

principles. 

Groundless,  groundl^s,  a.    Void  of  rea»on. 
Groundlessly,    groundles-le,    ad.       Without 
reason,  without  cause. 

Groundlessness,  gToflnd1&-n^s,  s.     Want  of 

just  reason. 
Groundling,  groiindllng,  s.    A  fish  which  keeps 

at  the  bottom  of  the  water  ;  one  of  the  vulgar. 
Groundly',    ground'l^,    ad.      Upou    principles, 
solidly. 

Groundsel,  groun'sil,  s.      A  timber  next  the 

ground ;  a  plant 

Groundwork,  ground'w&rk,  s.  The  ground,  the 
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first  stratum;  the  first  part  of  an  undertaking,  the 

fundamentals  ;  the  first  principles,  original  reason. 
Group,  grSop,  s.  315.  A  crowd,  a  cluster,  a  huddle. 
To  Group,  group,  t;.  a.   To  put  into  a  crowd,  to 

huddle  together. 

1X5-  This  word  is  now  more  properly  \vritten  Groupe, 
like  the  French  word  from  which  it  comes  to  us. 

Grouse,  grouse,  s.  313.  A  kind  of  fowl,  a  heath- 
cock. 

Grout,  grout,  s.  313.  Coarse  meal,  pollard  ;  that 
wliich  purges  oft',  a  kind  of  wild  apple. 

To  Grow,  gro,  v.  ti.  324-.  Pret.  Grew.  Part 
pass.  Grown.  To  vegetate,  to  have  vegetable  motion  ; 
to  be  produced  by  vegetation  ;  to  increase  in  stature  ; 
to  come  to  manhood  from  infancy ;  to  issue,  as  plants 
from  a  soil ;  to  increase  in  bulk,  to  become  greater ;  to 
improve,  to  make  progress ;  to  advance  to  any  state  ; 
to  come  by  degrees  ;  to  be  changed  from  one  state  to 
another;  to  proceed  as  from  a  cause;  to  adhere,  to 
stick  together ;  to  swell,  a  sea  term. 

Grower,  gro'Sr,  S.  98.   An  increaser. 

To  Growl,  gl"oul,  v.  n.  323.  To  snarl  or  mormor 

like  an  angry  cur,  to  murmur,  to  grumble. 
Grown,  grone.   Part.  pass,  of  Grow.    Advanced 

in  growth;  covered  or  filled  by  the  growth  of  any  thing; 

arrived  at  full  growth  or  stature. 
Growth,  gr6iA,  s.  324'.       Vegetation,  vegetable 

life ;  product,  thing  produced ;  increase  in  number, 

bulk,  or  frequency ;  increase  of  stature,  advance  to 

maturity ;  improvement,  advancement 
To   Grub,  gr&b,  v.   a.     To  dig  up,  to  destroy  by 

digging. 
Grub,  grub,  s.      A  small  worm  that  eats  holes  in 

bodies ;  a  thick  short  man,  a  dwarf. 
To  Grubble,  gruMal,  i".  n.  405.    To  feel  in  the 

dark. 
Geub-STREET,    grfil/str^dt,   s.      The  name  of  a 

street  in  London,  formerly  much  inhabited  by  writers 

of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems ; 

whence  any  mean  production  is  called  Grub-street. 

To  Grudge,  grudje,  v.  a.  To  envy,  to  see  any 
advantage  of  another  with  discontent ;  to  give  or  take 
unwillingly. 

To  Grudge,  grudje,  v.  n.  To  murmur,  to  repine; 
to  be  unwilling,  to  be  reluctant,  to  be  envious. 

Grudge,  grudje,  S.  Old  quarrel,  inveterate  male- 
volence ;  anger,  ill-will ;  envy,  odium,  invidious  cen- 
sure ;  some  little  commotion,  or  forerunner  of  a 
disease. 

Grudgingly,    grud'jing-1^,    ad.      Unwillingly, 

malignantly. 
Gruel,  grill,  s.   99.     Food  made  by  boiling  oat- 
meal in  water. 
Gruff,  grif,  a.    Sour  of  aspect,  harsh  of  manners. 
Gruffly,  gruPle,  ad.   Harshly,  ruggedly. 
Gruffness,  gruPnes,  s.    Ruggedness  of  mien. 
Grum,  gr&ra,  a.     Sour,  surly. 
To  Grumble,  grum'bl,  v.  n.  405.     To  murmur 

with  discontent ;  to  growl,  to  snarl ;  to  make  a  hoarse 

rattle. 
Grumbler,  grum'bl-&r,  s.     One  that  grumbles, 

a  murmurer. 
Grumbling,    grfim'bl-lng,    s.      A    murmuring 

through  discontent. 
Grume,  groom,  S.  .339.    A  thick  visdd  consistence 

of  a  fluid. 
Grumly,  gr&ml^,  ad.  Sollenly,  morosely. 
Grummel,  gr&m'mll,  s.    An  herb. 
Grumous,  grfio'mus,  a.  339.   Thick,  clotted. 
Grumouskess,  groo'mtis-nes,  s.     Thickness  of  a 

coagulated  liquor. 
Grun  SEL,  grCin'sll,  S.  99.     The  lower  part  of  the 

building. 

To  Grunt,  grfint,  7 

To  Gruntle,  grftnt'tl,  405.  ^  ^'  "' 

To  murmur  like  a  hog. 
Grunt,  grunt,  s.    The  noise  of  a  hog. 
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Grunter,  grfiu't&r,  s. 

kind  of  fish. 

Gruntling,  gruntTing,  s.    A  young  hog. 
To  Grutch,  grutsb,  v.  n.  To  envy,  to  repine. 
Grutch,  gri'ltsh,  s.    Malice,  ill-will. 
GuAiACUM,  gwa'yil-kum,  s.    340.     A  physica. 

wood.  Lignum  vitce. 
Guarantee,  gar-ran-t^,  s.  332.    a  power  who 

undertakes  to  see  stipulations  performed. 
To  Guaranty,  gJr'rin-te,'  v.  a.  92.    To  und.-r. 

take  to  secure  the  performance  of  a  treaty  or  stipula- 
tion between  contending  parties. 
To  Guard,  gyird,  i'.  a.  92.  160.     To  watch  by 

way  of  defence  and  security ;  to  protect,  to  defend ; 

to  preserve  by  caution ;  to  provide  against  objections ; 

to  adorn  with  lists,  laces,  or  ornamental  borders. 
To  Guard,  gyJrd,  v.  n.  332.  To  be  in  a  state  of 

caution  or  defence. 
Guard,  gyhrd,  s.  92.     A  man,  or  body  of  men, 

whose  business  is  to  watch  ;  a  state  of  caution,  a  state 

of  vigilance  ;  limitation,  anticipation  of  objection ;  an 

ornamental  hem,  lace,  or  border ;  part  of  the  hilt  of  a 

sword. 

CCV  This  word  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  noun 
!/ard,  preceded  by  hard  g,  nearly  as  egg-yard.  The  same 
sound  of  y  consonant  is  observable  between  hard  g  anil 
a  in  other  words.  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  peculiarity,  but 
a  pronunciation  arising  from  euphony  and  the  analogy 
of  the  language,  160. 

GuARDAGE,  gyar'daje,  S.  90.   State  of  worship. 
Guarder,  gyar'dur,  s.  98.   One  who  guards. 
Guardian,  gySr'd^-5n,  or  gy^r'j^-an,  s.  293, 

29t  376.     One  that  has  the  care  of  an  orphan  ;  one  to 

whom  the  care  and  preservation  of  any  thing  is  com. 

mitted. 
Guardian,  gyar'de-An,  a.  293.  376.  Performing 

the  office  of  a  kind  protector  or  superintendant 
Guardianship,  gyar'd^-Jn-shlp,  s.     The  office 

of  a  guardian. 
GuARDLESS,  gyardles,  a.   Without  defence. 
GuARDSHip,  gyArd'shlp,  s.     Protection  ;  a  king's 

ship  to  guard  the  coast 
Gubernation,  gu-ber-na'shun,  s.    Government, 

snperintendency. 
Gudgeon,  gfid'jun,  &   259.     A  small  fish  found 

in  brooks  and  rivers;  a  person  easily  imposed  on; 

something  to  be  caught  to  a  man's  own  disadvantage. 
Guerdon,  g^r'dun,  s.   166.  560.     A  reward,  a 

recompense. 

D9- 1  have  differed  from  Jlr  Sheridan  in  the  first  syl. 
lable  of  this  word,  which  he  spells  gvcer.  I  have  made 
the  u  mute,  as  in  gues.i,  not  only  as  agreeable  to  the 
French  guerdon,  but  to  our  own  analogy.  The  authority 
of  Mr  Nares  confirms  me  in  my  opinion.  Ben  Jonson, 
indeed,  classes  the  gu  in  this  word  with  the  same  letters 
in  anguish  ;  but  as  these  letters  are  not  accented  in  the 
last  word,  the  analogy  is  difl'erent,  and  the  sound  I  have 
given  remains  still  more  agreeable  to  rule. 

To  Guess,  ges,  v.  n.  336.  To  conjecture,  to  judge 

^vithout  any  certain  principles  of  judgment;  toconjec 

ture  rightly. 
To  Guess,  ges,  v.  a.   To  hit  upon  by  accident. 
Guess,  g&,  S.  560.       Conjecture,  judgment  with. 

out  any  positive  or  certain  grounds. 
GuESSER,  ges's6r,  s.   Conjecturer,  one  who  judges 

without  certain  knowledge. 
GuESSINGLY,  ges'slng-l(^,  ad.     Conjecturally,  un- 

ce^t<^inly. 
Guest,  g^St,  S.  336.  One  entcrtiined  in  the  house 

of  another;  a  stranger,  one  who  cnmes  newly  to  reside. 
GuESTCH  amber,  g^St'tsham-btir,  S.    Chamber  of 

entertainment 

To  Guggle,  gfig'gl,  f.  a.  405.     To  sound  as 

water  running  witli  intermissions  out  of  a  narrow 

vessel. 
Guiacum,  gwe-alc&m,  s.      An  improper  spelling 

and  pronunciation  of  Guaianim,  which  see. 
Guidage,  gyi'daje,  s.  90.   Tlie  reward  given  to  i. 

guide. 
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GuiDAXCE,  gyi'd3nse,  s.  Direction,  government.      ( 

To  Guide,  gyide,  v.  a.  160.     To  direct;   to  go-  i 
vem  by  counsel,  to  instruct ;  to  regulate,  to  superin- 
tend, t 

Guide,  gylde,  S.     One  who  directs  another  in  his  ' 
way ;  one  who  directs  another  in  liis  conduct  j  direc- 
tor, regulator.  I 
^^  As  the  g  is  hard  in  this  word  and  its  compounds, 

it  IS  not  easy  to  spell  them  as  they  are  pronounced ;  t/ 

must  be  considered  as  double  e,  and  must  articulate  the 

succeeding  vowel  as  much  as  in  yield. — See  Gtuird. 

GuiDELESS,  gylde'les,  a.   Without  a  guide. 

GuiDER,  gyi'd^,  s.  98.  Director,  regulator,  guide. 

Guild,  gild,  S.  3-11.  A  society,  a  corporation,  fra- 
ternity. 

Guile,  g}'ile,  S.  311.  Deceitful  cunning,  insidious 
artifice. 

Guileful,  gylle'ful,  a.  Wily,  insidious,  mischiev- 
ously artful ;  treacherous,  secretly  mischievous. 

Guilefully,  gylle'ful-^,  ad.  Insidiously,  treach- 
erously. 

GuiLEFULNESS,  gylleTul-nes,  s.  Secret  treachery, 
tricking  cunning'. 

Guileless,  gyile1&,  a.  Without  deceit,  without 

insidiousness. 
GuiLER,  gyile'ur,  s.     One  that  betrays  into  danger 

by  insidious  practices. 
Guilt,  gilt,  s.   341.     The  state  of  a  man  justly 

charged  with  a  crime ;  a  crime,  an  oftence. 

Jf:^  It  is  observed  in  Principles,  Xo.  92.  that  when  g 
comes  t>efore  short  a,  the  sound  of  e  so  necessarily  inter- 
venes that  we  cannot  pronounce  these  letters  without  it; 
but  that  when  the  a  is  long,  as  in  regard,  we  may  pro- 
nounce these  two  letters  without  the  intervention  of  e, 
but  that  this  pronunciation  is  not  the  most  elegant.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  g  hard,  and  the  long  and 
short  ^.  We  may  pronounce  guide  and  guile  nearly  as 
if  written  egg-iae,  and  egg-ile,  though  not  so  properly 
as  egg-yide,  and  egg-yile,  but  gild  and  guilt  must  neces- 
sarily fidmit  of  the  e  sound  between  hard  g  and  i,  or  we 
cannot  pronounce  them. 

Guiltily,  gilt'e-le,  ad.   Without  innocence. 

Guiltiness,  giU'e-nes,  s.  The  state  of  being  guil- 
ty, consciousness  of  crime. 

Guiltless,  gUtl^s,  a.     innocent,  free  from  crime. 

Guiltlessly,  gilt'l^s-1^,  ad.  Without  guilt,  in. 
nocently. 

Guiltlessness,  gUtles-nes,  s.  innocence,  free- 
dom from  crime. 

Guilty,  gll'te,  a.  Justly  chargeable  -with  a  crime, 
not  innocent ;  wicked,  corrupt. 

Guinea,  gln'ne,  s.  34.1.  A  gold  coin  valued  at 
one  and  twenty  sliillings. 

Guineadroppek,  gin'n^-dr6p'p&r,  s.  One  who 
cheats  by  dropping  guineas. 

Guineahen,  gln'ne-h^n,  s.   A  small  Indian  hen. 

GuiNEAPEPPER,  gln'lle-p^p'pur,  s.    A  plant. 

GuiNEAPIG,  gln'n^-plg,  s.  A  small  animal  with  a 
pig's  snout ;  a  kind  of  naval  cadet  in  an  East  ludiaman. 

Guise,  gylze,  S.  160.  341.  Manner,  mien,  liabit  ; 
practice,  custom,  property;  external  appearance, 
dress. 

Guitar,  git-tar',  s.  341.  A  stringed  instrument  of 
musick. 

GuLES,  gulz,  a.    Red,  a  term  used  in  heraldry. 

Gulf,  gidf,  s.     A  bay,  an  opening  into  land  ;   an 
abyss,  an  unraeasiu'able  depth  ;  a  whirlpool ;  a  suck.  | 
ing  eddy  ;  any  thing  insatiable.  j 

GuLFY,  gul'fe,  a.    Full  of  gulfs  or  whirlpools.  i 

To  Gull,  gul,  v.  a.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  dufraud. 

Gull,  gul,  s.  A  sea  bird  ;  a  cheat,  a  fraud,  trick  ; 
a  stupid  animal,  one  easily  cheated. 

(tullcatciier,  gQl'k;\tsh-&r,  s.  A  cheat. 

Guller,  gul'lur,  s.   £'8.    A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

GuLI.ERY,  gfil'lur-e,  S.    Cheat,  imposture. 

Gullet,  gal'llt,  s.  99.   The  thr<iat,  the  meatpipe. 

To  GullY',  giille,  V,  n.    To  run  with  noise. 
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GULLYHOLE,  g&lle-hole,  S.      The  hole  Where  the 

gutters  empty  themselves  in  the  subterraneous  sewer. 
GuLOSITY,   gu-16s'e-t^,  S.      Greediness,  gluttony, 

voracity. 
To  Gulp,  g&lp,  v.  a.   To  swallow  eagerly  ;  to  suck 

down  without  intermission. 
Gulp,  g&lp,S.  As  much  as  can  be  swallowed  at  once. 
Gum,  gum,  s.    A  vegetable  substance,  differing  from 

a  resin  in  being  more  viscid,  and  dissolving  in  aqueous 

menstruums ;  the  fleshy  covering  wliich  contains  tlie 

teeth. 
To  Gum,  g&m,  v.  a.  To  dose  with  gum. 
GuJlJliNESS,  g6ni'me-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 

gummy. 
GuMMOSiTY,  gum-m6s'se-te,  s.     The  nature  of 

gum,  gumminess. 
GuMMOUS,  g&m'mus,   a.   314.     Of  the  nature  of 

gum. 
GuMMY',  g&m'm^,   a.      Consisting  of  gum,  of  the 

nature  of  gum  j  productive  of  gum ;  overgrown  with 

Gun,  gun,  s.      The  general  name  of  fire-arms,   the 

instriunent  by  wliich  shot  is  discharged  by  fire. 
Gunnel,  g&n'nil,  s.  99.  Corrupted  from  Gunwale. 
Gunner,  gun'n&r,  s.  98.     A  cannonier,  he  whose 

employment  is  to  manage  the  artillery  in  a  ship. 
Gunnery,  gim'nir-d,  s.   The  science  of  artillery. 
Gunpowder,  gun'pou-dur,  s.     The  powder  put 

into  guns  to  be  tired. 
Gunshot,  g&n'sh&t,  s.      The  reach  or  range  of  a 

gun. 
Gunshot,  gun'shSt,   a.     Made  by  the  shot  of  a 

Gunsmith,  gun'smi/A,  s.     A  man  whose  trade  ia 

to  make  g^ns. 
GdnsticK,  gun'stlk,  s.  The  rammer. 
GuNSTOCK,  gun'stftk,  s.      The  wood  to  wliich  tlie 

barrel  of  a  gun  is  fixed. 
GcNSTONE,  g&n'stone,  S,   The  shot  of  cannon. 
Gunwale,  or   Gunnel,  gfin'nll,  s.     That  piece 

of  timber  which  reaches  on  either  side  of  the  ship 

from  the  half-deck  to  the  forecastle. 
GURGE,  gtirje,  S.  Wliirlpool,  gulf. 
GuRGION,  gur'j&n,  .l.   259.     The  coarser  part  of 

meal,  sifted  from  the  bran. 

To  Gurgle,  g&r'gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  fall  or  gush 
with  noise,  as  water  from  a  bottle. 

To  Gush,  g&sb,  v.  n.  To  flow  or  rush  out  with 
violence,  not  to  spring  in  a  small  stream,  but  in  a 
large  body ;  to  emit  in  a  copious  eflluxion. 

Gush,  gush,  s.  An  emission  of  liquor  in  a  large 
quantity  at  once. 

Gusset,  gus'slt,  s,  99.  Any  thing  sewed  on  to 
cloth,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

Gust,  gust,  S.  Sense  of  tasting  ;  height  of  percep- 
tion ;  love,  liking ;  turn  of  fancy,  intellectual  taste ; 
a  sudden  violent  blast  of  wind. 

Gustable,  gus'ti-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  tasted ; 
pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Gustation,  gus-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  tasting. 

GUSTFUL,  gust'ful,  a.   Tasteful,  well-tasted. 

Gusto,   gOs'to,   s.      The   relish  of  any  thing,  the 

f)ower  by  which  any  thing  excites  sensations  in  tlie  pa- 
ate ;  intellectual  taste,  liking. 

Gusty,  gus'te,  a.    Stormy,  tempestuous. 

Gut,  g&t,  S.  The  long  pipe  reaching  with  many 
convolutions  from  the  stomach  to  the  vent ;  the  sto- 
mach, the  receptacle  of  food,  proverbially ;  gluttony, 
love  of  gormandizing. 

To  Gut,  gut,  v.  a.  To  eviscerate,  to  draw  ;  to 
take  out  the  inside  ;  to  plunder  of  contents. 

Guttated,  g&t'ta-ted,  a.  Besprinkled  with  drops, 
bedropped. 

Gutter,  gut't&r,  s.  C8.   A  passage  for  water. 


S.  99.    A  kind  of  sea-fish. 
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To    Gutter,  g6t't&r,    v.    a.     To  cut  In  small 

hollows. 
To  Guttle,  git'tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  feed  luxurious- 
ly} to  gormandize.     A  low  word. 
To  GUTILE,  g&t'tl,  v^  a.   To  swallow. 
Guttlek,  git'tl-ur,  s.  98.    A  greedy  eater. 
GuTTULOUS,  g&t'tshi-lis,  a.  463.   In  the  form  of 

a  small  drop. 
Guttural,  gut'tshu-rJl,   a.  463.     Pronounced 

in  tlie  throat,  belonging  to  the  throat. 
Gutturalness,  gut'tshu-rJI-nes,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  guttural. 
GirrwORT,  g&t'w&rt,  s.    An  herb. 
To  Guzzle,  guz'zl,  v.  n.  405.   To  gormandize,  to 

feed  immoderately,  to  swallow  any  liquor  greedily. 
2b  Guzzle,  guz'zl,   v.  a.      To  swallow  with  im- 
moderate gust. 
Guzzler,  g&z'zl-&r,  s.  98.  A  gormandizer. 
Gybe,  jibe,  s,   A  sneer,  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
To  Gybe,  jibe,  v.  n.   To  sneer,  to  taunt 
Gy'mnastically,  jim-nis't^kil-^,  ad.    Athleti- 
cally, fitly  for  strong  exercise. 
GYMNASTlCKjjim-nis'tlk,  a.  Relating  to  athletick 

exercises. 

aO-  In  tliis  word  and  its  relatives  we  nottmfrequcntly 
hear  the  g  hard,  as  in  Gimlet,  for  this  learned  reason, 
because  tliey  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  For  the  very 
same  reason  we  ougl'.t  to  pronounce  the  g  in  Genesis, 
Geography,Geo)netry,  and  a  thousand  other  words,  hard, 
which  would  essentially  alter  the  sound  of  our  language. 
Mr  Sheridan  has  very  properly  given  the  soft  g  to  these 
words ;  and  Mr  Nares  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation,  but  doubts 
of  the  usage  j  there  cau  be  no  doubt,  however,  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  usage,  and  of  the  necessity  of  curbing  it 
as  much  as  possible. — See  Principles,  No.  350. 
Gymnick,  jlm'nlk,  a.  Such  as  practise  the  athletick 

or  gymnastick  exercises. 
Gymnospermous,  jim-no-sp^r'ni&s,   a.  Having 

the  seeds  naked. 
Gyration,  jl-ra'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of  turning  any 

thing  about 
Gyre,   jire,  S.      A   circle  described  by  any  tiling 

going  in  an  orbit. 
Gy'VES,  jivz,  s.   Fetters,  chains  for  the  legs. 

gCS-  Mr  Shtridan  and  Mr  Scott  make  the  g  in  this 
word  hard ;  but  Mr  Klphinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr 
Perry,  x^ith  more  propriety,  make  it  soft  as  I  have  mark, 
ed  it  Mr  Nares  makes  the  sound  doubtful ;  but  this 
majority  of  authorities,  and  agreeableness  to  analogy 
have  removed  my  doubts,  and  made  me  alter  my  former 
opinion. 
To  Gyve,  jive,  v.  a.   To  fetter,  to  shackle. 


H 


Ha,  hh.,  interj.  An  expression  of  wonder,  surprise, 
sudden  question,  or  sudden  exertion  ;  an  expression  of 
laughter,  when  often  repeated. 

Haak,  hake,  s.   A  fish. 

Haberdasher,   hlb'ar-dAsh-6r,   s.     One  who 


sells  small  wares,  a  pedlar. 
Haberdine,  hab-iir-deen', 


5.   Dried  salt  cod. 
Habergeon,  hab-b^r'je-6n,  s.    Armour  to  cover 

tlie  n(>ck  and  breast 

Jjr>-  1  his  word  is  analogically  accented  on  the  second 
svlTable  :  but  Johnson,  in  all  the  editions  of  his  Diction- 
ary, has  the  accent  on  the  first,  though  his  autliorities 
are  agaijnst  him. 

Habiliment,  hi-bll'e-mdnt,  s.     Dress,  clothes  ; 

garments. 

To  Habilitate,  hi-bil'e- tate,  v.  a.   To  qualify, 

to  entitle. 
HaBILITATION,  bS-bil-^-ta'shun,  s.   Qualification. 
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Hability,  hJ-bil'e-te,  s.     Faculty,  power. 
Habit,    hJl/it,    S.      State  of  any  thing,  as  habit  of 

body;  dress,  accoutrement ;  habit  is  a  power  or  ability 

in  man  of  doing  any  thing  by  frequent  doing ;  custom, 

inveterate  use. 
To  Habit,  habit,  v.  a.     To  dress,  accoutre. 
Habitable,  hal/e-tA-bl,  a.      Capable  of  being 

dwelt  in. 
Habitableness,  hAb'e-tS-bl-n&,  s.      Capacity 

of  being  dwelt  in. 
HaBITANCE,  hab'(^-tAnse,  S.      Dwelling,  abode. 
Habitant,  hal/e-tant,  s.     Dweller,  one  that  lives 

in  any  place. 
Habitation,  hab-d-ta'sh5n,  s.  The  act  of  dwell- 

Ing,  the  state  of  a  place  receiving  dwellers  ;  a  place  of 

abode,  divelling. 
Habitator,  hSl/^-ta-t&r,  s.   Dweller,  inhabitant 
Habitual,  hi-bitsh'ii-al,  a.    461.     Customary, 

accustomed,  inveterate. 
Habitually',  h3^bitsh'fi-al-^,  ad.     Customarily, 

by  habit 

Habitude,  hJl/e-thde,  S.  Familiarity,  converse, 
frequent  intercourse ;  long  custom,  habit,  inveterate 
use  ;  the  power  of  doing  any  thing  acquired  by  fre- 
quent repetition. 

Habnab,  hib'nJb,  ad.  At  random,  at  the  mercy 
of  chance. 

To  Hack,  hik,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  small  pieces,  to 
chop  ;  to  spe-ftk  unreadily,  or  with  hesitation. 

To  Hack,  hSk,  v.  n.  To  turn  hackney  or  pros- 
titute. 

Hackle,  hak'kl,  s.  405.  Raw  silk,  any  filmy 
substance  unspun. 

To  Hackle,  hak'kl,  v.  a.     To  dress  fiax. 

Hackney,  hik'n^,  > 

Hack,  hak,  5   *' 

A  hired  horse ;  a  hireling,  a  prostitute ;  any  thing  let 
out  for  hire ;  a.  Much  used,  commou. 

To  Hackney,  hJk'ne,  v.  a.  To  practise  in  one 
thing,  to  accustom  to  the  road. 

Had,  had.      The  pret  and  part  pass,  of  Have. 

Haddock,  had'duk,  «.   166.  A  sea  fish  of  the  cod 

kind. 
Haft,  hSft,  S.  78,  79.     A  handle,  that  part  of  an 

instrument  th.-it  is  taken  into  the  hand. 
To  Haft,  baft,  v.  a.      To  set  in  a  haft 
Hag,  hag,  s.     A  fury,  a  she  monster ;   a  witch,  an 

enchantress  ;  an  old  ugly  woman. 
To  Hag,  hag,  v.  a.      To  torment,  to  harass   with 

terrour. 
Haggard,    bag'gi^rd,    a.      Wild,    untamed,    im-- 

'claimable  ;  lean  ;  ugly,  rugged,  deformed. 
Haggard,   hSg'gard,  S.      Any  thing  wild  or  irre- 
claimable ;  a  species  of  hawk. 
Haggardly,    hag'gard-le,     ad.       Deformedly, 

wildly. 
Haggish,  hSg'gisb,  a.      Of  the  nature  of  a  hag, 

deformed,  horrid. 
To  Haggle,  hag'gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  cut,  to  chop, 

to  mangle. 
To  Haggle,   hag'gl,   v.    n.      To  be  tedious  in  a 

bargain,  to  be  long  in  coming  to  the  price. 
Haggler,  hAg'gl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  cuts  ;  one 

that  is  tardy  in  bargaining. 
Hah,  ha,    interj.      An  expression  of  some  sudden 

eftbrt. 
Hail,  hale,  S.    Drops  of  rain  frozen  in  their  falling. 
To  Hail,  hale,  v.  n.      To  pour  down  hail. 
Hail,  hale,  interj.      A  term  of  salutntion. 
To  Hail,  hale,  v.  a.      To  salute,  to  call  to. 
Hailshot,     hale'shfit,    S.      Small    shot    scattered 

like  hail. 
Hailstone,  hale'stone,  s.     A  particle  or  single 

ball  of  hail. 
HaILY,  hale,  nd.      Consisting  of  hail 


HAI 


HAM 
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Hallelujah,  hM-lti-loo'ya, 


A  kind  of  fish. 


Hatr,  hare,  s.  One  of  the  common  teguments  of 
the  body ;  a  single  hair  ;  any  thing  proverbially  small. 

Hairbrai.ved,  hare'brand,  a.  359.  Wild,  irre 
^ular. 

Hairbell,  harelii!!,  s.  The  name  of  a  flower,  the 
hyacinlli. 

Hairbreadth,  hKxefhrkAth,  s.  A  very  smal 
distance. 

Haircloth,  lahxef^Xhth,  s.  stuff  made  of  hair, 
very  rough  and  prickly,  worn  sometimes  in  mortifica- 
tion. 

Hairlace,  harelase,  s.  The  fillet  with  which 
women  tie  up  their  hair. 

Hairless,  hart/les,  a.     Without  hair. 

Hairiness,  ha're-n&,  s.  The  state  of  being  cover- 
ed with  hair. 

Hairy,  ha're,  a.  Overgrown  with  hair ;  consist- 
ing of  hair. 

Hake,  hake,  7 

Hakot,  liak'ut,  166.  \ 
Halberd,  hall'burd,  s,  98.   A  battle-axe  fixed  on 

a  long  pole. 
Halberdier,  hill-bur-de^r',  s.  One  who  is  arm- 
ed with  a  hr.lberd. 
Halcyox,  hal'sh^-un,  S.  166.    A  bird  that  is  said 

to  breed  in  the  sea,  and  that  there  is  always  a  calm 

during  her  incubation. 
Halcyon,  hil'she-un,  a.  357.  Placid,  quiet,  still. 
Hale,  hale,  a.      Healthy,  sound,  hearty. 
To  Hale,  hale,  or  havvl,  v.  a.  To  drag  by  force 

to  pull  violently. 

IXJ-  This  word  in  familiar  language,  is  corrupted  be. 
yond  recovery  into  Aa!//;  but  solemn  speaking  still  re- 
quires the  regular  sound, rhyming  with paje  ;  the  otliii- 
sound  would,  in  this  case,  be  gross  and  vulgar. — See 
To  Haul. 
Haler,  halur,  or  hawl'ur,  s.  98.     He  who  pulls 

and  hales. 
Half,  hM",  s.  78.  401.     A  moiety,  one  of  two 

equal  parts;  it  sometimes  has  a  plural  signification 

when  a  number  is  divided. 
Half,  h4f,  ad.      In  part,  equally. 
Half-blood,   hiPblud,  s.     One  not  bom  of  the 

same  father  and  mother. 


Praise  ye  tlw 
Lord !     A  song  of  thanksgiving. 
Halloo,  hal-166',  inlerj.     A  word  of  encourage- 
ment when  the  dogs  are  let  loose  on  their  g^me. 
To  HALl!oo,hal-166',u.  n.  To  cry  as  after  the  dogs. 
To  Halloo,   h41-lo6',  v.  a.     To  encourage  with 

shouts ;  to  chase  with  shouts ;  to  call  or  shout  to. 
To  Hallow,  h^16,  v.  a.  To  consecrate,  to  make 
holy ;  to  reverence  as  holy,  as.  Hallowed  be  thy  name 
f>Q-  In  pronouncing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  sometimes 
hear  the  participle  of  this  word  pronounced  like  that  of 
the  word  Hollow.  This  arises  from  not  attending  to  the 
distinction  made  by  syllabication  between  the  single  and 
double  I :  the  double  I  in  the  same  syllable  deepens  the  a 
to  the  broadest  sound,  as  in  tall ;  but  when  one  of  tho 
liquids  is  carried  off  to  the  next  syllable,  the  o  has  its 
short  and  slender  sound,  as  taUlow  ;  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  /lall  and  hallou;  &c. — See  Principles,  No.  8a. 

Hallucination,  hil-li-s^na'shin,  s.    Errour, 

blunder,  mistake. 
Halm,  bawm,  s.   straw. 

j)3-  This  is  Dr  Johnson's  pronunciation  of  this  word. 
Halo,  ha'lo,  s.  A  red  circle  round  the  sun  or  mcon. 
Halser,  haw's&r,  s.     A  rOpe  less  than  a  cable. 
To  Halt,   halt,  v.   n.      To  'imp,  to  be  lame  ;   to 

stop  in  a  march ;  to  hesitate,  to  stand  dubious  j  to  fail, 

to  falter. 
Halt,  halt,  a.     Lame,  crippled. 
Halt,  halt,  s.     The  act  of  limping,  the  manner  of 

limping  ;  a  stop  in  march. 

Halter,  hal'tur,  s.  He  who  limps. 

Halter,  hal'tur,  s.     A  rope  to  hang  malefactors  ; 

a  cord,  a  strong  string. 
To  Halter,  hal'tur,  v.  a.   To  bind  with  a  cord  ; 

to  catch  in  a  noose. 
To  Halve,  hav,  v.  a.  78.  To  divide  into  two  parts. 
Halves,  havz,  s.  Plural  of  Half. 
Halves,  havz,  interj.     An  expression  by  which 

any  one  lays  claim  to  an  equal  share. 
Ham,   him,  s.      The  hip,  the  hinder  part  of  tho 

Srticulation  of  the  thigh  ;  the  thigh  of  a  hog  salted. 
Hamadryad,    hani'J-drl-5d,    s.      One    of   the 

nymphs  who  were  supposed  to  reside  in  woods  and 


Half-blooded,  h^fblid-^d,  a.     Mean,  degene-  ,  H^^jTdryads,   ham'S-drl-idz,   s. 

plural  of  Hamadryad. 


rate. 


Showing  only 


Half-faced,  h^ffaste,  a.  362, 

part  of  the  face 
Half-heard,  hifh^rd,  a.     Imperfectly  heard. 

Half-moon,  haf-m66n',  s.  The  moon  in  its  ap- 
pearance when  at  half  increase  or  decrease. 

Half-penny,   ha'p^n-ne,  s.     A  copper  coin  of 
which  two  make  a  penny. 
iXj-  This  word  is  not  only  deprived  of  half  its  sound, 

but  even  what  is  left  is  grossly  corrupted ;  sounding  the 

n  as  in  half,  is  provincial  and  rustick. 

Half-pike,  h^Ppike,  s.  The  small  pike  carried  by 
officers. 

HalF-SEAS-OVER,  hafsez-6'vur,  a.  A  proverbial 
expression  for  one  far  advanced.  It  is  commonly  used 
of  one  half  drunk. 

Half-sphere,  hafsfere,  s.     Hemisphere. 

HalF-STRAINTD,  haPstrandj  a.  Half-bred,  im- 
perfect. 

Half-sword,  haPsord,  s.     Cose  fight. 

Half-way,  h^Pwa,  ad.     In  the  middle. 

Half-wit,   haPwlt,   s. 

fello«'. 

Halibut,  h511e-bat,  s. 
Halimas,  hol'le-mis,  s. 
Halitcous,  ha-litsh'u-Ci 

fumous. 
Hall,  hall,  s.     A  court  of  justice  ;  a  manor-house, 

so  called  bei^anse  in  it  were  held  courts  for  the  tenants  ; 

the  publick  room  of  a  corporation ;  the  first  large  room 

at  tnc  entrance  of  a  house. 
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A   blockhead,    a   foolish 

A  sort  of  fish. 
The  feast  of  All-souls. 
=,  a.      4C3.      Vaporous, 


Hamadryades,  ham-J-drl'i-dez.  s. 

plural  of  the  same  word. 
Hajilet,  ham'let,  s.  99.     A  small  village. 
Hammer,  him'mur,  s.  98.     The  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  heavy  head,  with  which 

nny  thing  is  forced  or  driven. 
HaMmercloth,  ham'mur-kl6iA,    s.     The.  clotb 

upon  the  seat  of  the  coach-box. 

ttj-  A  critick  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine  gives  the 
follo«'ing  etymology  of  this  word,  which  we  do  not  find 
iji  any  of  our  dictionaries  ; 

"When  coaches  and  chariots  were  first  introduced,  onr 
frugal  ancestors  used  to  load  the  carriage  with  provisions 
for  the  family  when  they  came  to  London.  1  he  hatnpet, 
covered  with  a  cloth,  was  a  convenient  repository,  and  a 
seat  for  the  coachman.  This  was  afterwards  convertel 
into  a  box.  Hammer.cloth  is  therefore  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  huviper.cloth." 

If  the  derivation  of  this  word  were  worth  speeding  a 
thought  upon,  I  should  think,  that  as  tlie  sent  of  the 
coachman  is  not  boarded,  but  slung  like  a  hammock,  the 
word  is  rather  a  corruption  of  hammock-clolh. 

To  Hammer,  hSm'm&r,  v.  a.  To  beat  -with  a 
hammer  ;  to  forge  or  form  with  a  hammer  ;  to  work  in 
the  mind,  to  contrive  by  intellectual  labour. 

To  Hammer,  ham'm&r,  v.  n.  To  work,  to  be 
busy  ;  to  be  in  agitnticm. 

Hamjierer,  ham'mur-rur,  s.  He  who  works 
with  a  hammer. 

Hammeriiard,  harn'mfir-hird,  a.  Made  hard 
with  much  hammering. 

HAMJrOCK,  hSm'inik,  S.  166.    A  swinging  beU 


HAM 


HAR 
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Hamper,  h^mp'ur,  s.    98.     A  large  basket  for 

carriage. 
To  Hamper,  hJmp'ur,    v.  a.       To  shackle,  to 

entangle ;  to  ensnare ;  to  perplex,  to  embarrass ;  to 

put  in  a  hamper. 

Hamstring,  him'string,  s.    The  tendon  of  the 

ham. 

To  Hamstring,  him'strlng,  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part, 
pass.  Hamstrung.  To  lame  by  cutting  the  tendon  of 
the  ham. 

Hanaper,  han'a-p5r,  s.  98.  A  treasury,  an  ex- 
chequer. 

Hand,  hind,  s.  That  member  of  the  body  which 
reaches  from  the  wrist  to  the  fingers'  end ;  measure  of 
four  inches  ;  side,  right  or  left ;  part,  quarter ;  ready 
payment ;  rate,  price  ;  workmanship,  power  or  act  of 
manufacturing  or  making  ;  act  of  receiving  any  thing 
ready  to  one'e  hand ;  reach,  nearness,  as,  at  hand, 
within  reach  ;  state  of  being  in  prepai'ation  ;  cards  held 
at  a  game  ;  that  which  is  used  in  opposition  to  another, 
transmission,  conveyance  ;  possession,  power ;  pres. 
sure  of  the  bridle ;  method  of  government,  discipline, 
restraint ;  influence,  managament ;  that  which  per- 
forms the  office  of  a  hand  in  pointing ;  agent,  person 
employed  ;  giver  and  receiver ;  a  workman,  a  sailor ; 
form  or  cast  of  WTiting ;  Hand  over  head,  negligently  ; 
rashly  ;  Hand  to  hand,  close  fight ;  Hand  in  hand,  in 
union,  conjointly ;  Hand  to  mouth,  as  want  requires  ; 
To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  in  expectation,  to  elude  ;  To 
be  hand  and  glove,  to  be  intimate  and  familiar. 

To  Hand,  hind,  v.  a.  To  give  or  transmit  with 
the  hand ;  to  guide  or  lead  by  the  hand ;  to  seize,  to 
lay  hands  on ;  to  transmit  in  succession,  to  deliver 
down  from  one  to  another  :  Hand  is  much  used  in  com. 
positi<m  for  that  which  is  manageable  by  the  hand,  as, 
a  hand-saw ;  or  borne  in  the  hand,  as,  a  hand-barrow. 

Hand-basket,  hind'bis-kit,  s.  A  portable  basket 

Hand-bell,  hind'b^l,  s.  A  bell  rung  by  the 
hand. 

Hand-breadth,  hind'brSd/A,  s.  A  space  equal 
to  the  breadth  of  the  hand. 

Handed,  hin'd^d,  a.     With  hands  joined. 

Hander,  hin'dur,  s.  Transmitter,  conveyer  in 
succession. 

HaNDFAST,  hSnd'faSt,  S.     Hold,  custody. 

Handful,  hAnd'ful,  s.  As  much  as  the  hand  can 
gripe  or  contain  ;  a  small  number  or  quantity. 

Hand-gallop,  hind'gil-lfip,  s.  A  slow  easy 
gallop. 

Handgun,  hand'gin,  s.  A  gun  wielded  by  the 
hand. 

Handicraft,  hin'de-kraft,  s.  Manual  occupa- 
tion. 

Handicraftsman,  hin'dtj-krifts-mSn,  s.  88. 
A  manufacturer,  one  employed  in  manual  occupation. 

Handily,  hin'de-Ie,  ad.  With  skill,  with  dexterity. 

Randiness,  hin'de-nes,  s.    Readiness,  dexterity. 

HANDFtt'ORK,  han'd^-wurk,  s.  Work  of  the 
hand,  product  of  labour,  manufacture. 

Handkerchief,  hijig^er-tshif,  s.  A  piece  of 
silk  or  linen  used  to  wipe  the  face,  or  cover  the  neck 

To  Handle,  hun'dl,  »;.  a.  '105.  To  touch,  to 
feel  with  the  hand  ;  to  manage,  to  wield,  to  make  fa- 
miliar to  the  hand  by  frequent  touclung ;  to  treat  in 
discourse;  to  deal  with,  to  practise;  to  treat  well  or 
ill ;  to  practise  upon,  to  do  with. 

Handle,  han'dl,  S.  405.  That  part  of  any  thing 
by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand ;  that  of  which  use  is 
made. 

HaNDLESS,  hSndl^S,   a.     Without  a  hand. 

Handmaid,  hand'made,  s.  A  maid  that  waits  at 
hand. 

HandMILL,  hand'mil,  .9.  A  miU  moved  by  the 
hand. 

Hands  off,  handz-6fP,  inlerj.  A  vulgar  phrase 
for  Keep  oif,  forbear. 

Handsails,  hand'salz,  s.  Sails  managed  by  the 
hand. 

Handsaw,  hand'saw,  s.  A  saw  manageable  by  the 
h.iucL 
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Handsel,  hJn'sel,  s.  The  first  act  of  using  any 
thing,  the  first  act  of  any  thing,  the  first  act  of  sale 
the  money  taken  for  the  first  sale.  ' 

To  Handsel,  haii's^l,  v,  a.  To  use  or  do  anj 
thing  the  first  time. 

Handsome,  han'sCim,  a.  Beautiful,  graceful ; 
elegant ;  ample,  liberal,  as,  a  handsome  fortune  ;  ge- 
nerous, noble,  as,  a  handsome  action. 

Handsomely,  han'sum-1^,  ad.  Beautifully, 
gracefully  ;  elegantly,  neatly  ;  liberally,  generously. 

Handsomeness,  han'suin-n5s,  s.  Beauty,  grace, 
elegance. 

Handvice,  hind'vise,  S.  A  vice  to  hold  small 
work  in. 

Handwriting,  hind-ri'ting,  s.  A  cast  or  form 
of  writing  peculiar  to  each  hand. 

Handy,  han'dl,  a.  Executed  or  performed  by  the 
hand  ;  ready,  dexterous,  skilful,  convenient 

Handydandy,  han'de-dSn'de,  s.  A  play  in 
which  children  change  hands  and  places. 

To  Hang,  ting,  v.  a.  409.  Pret  and  part  pass. 
Hanged  or  Hung,  anciently  Hong.  To  suspend,  to 
fasten  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sustained,  not  below, 
but  above ;  to  place  without  any  solid  support ;  to 
choak  and  kill  by  suspending  by  the  neck  ;  to  display, 
to  show  aloft ;  to  decline ;  to  fix  in  such  a  manner  as 
in  some  directions  to  be  moveable ;  to  furnish  with 
ornaments  or  draperies  fastened  to  the  wall. 

To  Hang,  hing,  v.  n.  To  be  suspended,  to  be 
supported  above,  not  below  ;  to  dangle  ;  to  rest  upon 
by  embracing ;  to  hover,  to  impend ;  to  be  compact  or 
united  ;  to  adhere  ;  to  be  in  suspense,  to  be  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty ;  to  be  delayed,  to  linger  ;  to  be  depen- 
dent on  ;  to  Be  fixed  or  suspended  with  attention  ;  to 
have  a  steep  declirity ;  to  be  executed  by  the  halter ; 
to  decline,  to  tend  dow^l. 

Hanger,  hang'ur,  s.  409.  That  by  which  auy 
thing  hangs,  as  the  pothangers. 

Hanger,  hang'ar,  s.    98.    A  short  broad  sword. 

Hanger-on,  hing-&r-6n',  s.  A  dependant. 

Hanging,  hang'lng,  s.  410.  Drapery  hung  or 
fastened  against  the  walls  of  a  room. 

Hanging,  hang'lng,  part.  a.  Foreboding  death 
by  the  halter  ;  requiring  to  be  punished  by  the  halter 

Hangman,  hang'man,  s.  88.  The  publick  ex- 
ecutioner. 

Hank,  hangk.  s.    A  skein  of  thread. 

To  Hanker,  hingk'&r,  v.  n.  To  long  importu. 
nately. 

Ha'nt,  ha'nt,  80.    For  Has  not,  or  Have  not. 

Hap,  hip,  S.  Chance,  fortune  ;  that  which  happens 
by  chance  or  fortune  ;  accident,  casual  event,  misfor- 
tune. 

Hap-HAZARD,  hip-hiz'urd,  s.  88.  Chance,  ac- 
cident. 

To  Hap,  hip,  v.  n.  To  come  by  accident,  to  fall 
out,  to  happen. 

Haply,  hip'le,  ad.  Perhaps,  peradventure,  it  may 
be  ;  by  chance,  bv  accident 

Hapless,  hip'lls,  a.  Unhappy,  unfortunate,  luck- 
less. 

To  Happen,  hip'pn,  v.  n.  405.  To  fall  out  by 
chance,  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  light  on  by  accident. 

Happily,  hip'pe-le,  ad.  Fortunately,  luckily, 
successfully  ;  addressfull  y,  gracefully,  without  labour  ; 
in  a  state  of  felicity. 

Happiness,  hip'pe-n^S,  S,  Felicity,  state  in  which 
the  desires  are  satisfied.;  good  luck,  good  fortune. 

Happy,  hip'pe,  a.  In  a  state  of  felicity  ;  lucky, 
successful,  fortunate  ;  addressful,  ready. 

Harangue,  hi-ring',  s.  337.  A  speech,  a  popu- 
lar oration. 

To  Harangue,  hi-ring',  r.  n.  To  make  a  speech. 

Haranguer,  ha-ring'ur,  s.  An  orator,  a  publick 
speaker. 

To  Harass,  hir'is,  v.  a.  To  weary,  to  fatigue 
Harass,  hir'as.    s.    Waste,  disturbance- 
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Harbinger, hdr'bbl-j&r,  s.  A  forerunner,  a  precur- 
sor. 
Harbour,  hSr'b&r,  s.  314.    A  lodging,  a  place  of 

entertainment ;  a  port  or  haven  for  shipping  ;  an  asy. 
lum,  a  shelter. 

To  Harbour,  Mr'bur,  v.  n.  To  receive  entertain- 
ment, to  sojourn. 

To  Harbour,  har^bur,  v.  a.  To  entertain,  to  per- 
mit to  reside  ;  to  shelter,  to  secure. 

Harbourage,  Mr'bfir-aje,  s.  90.  Shelter,  enter- 
tainment. 

Harbourer,  harljar-ir,  s,  98.  One  that  enter- 
tains another. 

HarbOURLESS,  h^r'bur-les,  a.   Without  harhour. 

Hard,  hard,  a.  78.  Firm,  resisting  penetration  or 
separation  ;  difficult,  not  easy  to  the  intellect ;  difficult 
of  accomplishment ;  painful,  distressful,  laborious  ; 
cruel,  oppressive,  rigorous  ;  sour,  rough,  severe  ;  in- 
sensible, untouched ;  unhappy,  vexatious  ;  vehement, 
keen,  severe,  as,  a  hard  winter  ;  unreasonable,  unjust ; 
forced,  not  easily  granted  ;  austere  ;  rough,  as  liquids; 
harsh,  stiff,  constrained;  not  plentiful,  not  prosper- 
ous ;  avaricious,  faultily  sparing. 

Hard,  h^rd,  ad.  Close,  near,  as,  hard  by  ;  dili- 
gently, laboriously,  incessantly  ;  uneasily,  vexatious- 
ly,  distressfully  ;  fast,  nimbly  ;  with  difficulty  ;  tem- 
pestuously, boisterously. 

Hardbound,  hirdlbound,  a.  Costive. 

To  Harden,  hir'dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  hard ; 
to  confirm  in  effrontery,  to  make  impudent ;  to  con- 
firm in  wickedness,  to  make  obdurate  ;  to  make  insen- 
sensible,  to  stupify ;  to  make  firm,  to  endue  with  con- 
stancy. 

Hardener,  har'dn-fir,  s.  One  that  makes  any 
thing  hard. 

HaRDFAVOURED,  hard'fa-v&rd,  a.  Coarse  of  fea- 
ture. 

Hardhanded,  hirdllJn-d^d,  a.  Coarse,  meclian- 
ick. 

Hardhead,  hlrdll^d,  S.  Clash  of  heads  ;  a  hard 
contest. 

Hardhearted,  hard-Mrt'ed,  «.  Cruel,  inexor- 
able, merciless,  pitiless. 

HardheartedxVess,  Mrd-hirt'M-n&,  s.  Cru- 
elty, want  of  tenderness. 

Hardihead,  har'de-hid,  7 

Hardihood,  har'de-hud,  307.   J  *' 
stoutness,  bravery.     Obsolete. 

Hardiment,  har'de-m^nt,  s.  Courage,  stoutness, 
bravery,  act  of  bravery. 

Hardiness,  har'de-nfis,  s.  Hardship,  fatigue ; 
stoutness,  courage,  bravery  ;  effrontei-y,  confidence. 

Hardlaboured,  hard-la'b&rd,  a.  362.  Elabo- 
rate, studied. 

Hardly,  hSrdle,  ad.  With  difficulty,  not  easily  ; 
scarcely,  scant ;  grudgingly ;  severely ;  rigorously,  op- 
pressively ;   harshly,  not  tenderly,  not  delicately. 

Hardmouthed,  hard-mouTHd',  a.  Disobedient 
to  the  rein,  not  sensible  of  the  bit. 

Hardness,  hard'n^s,  s.  Power  of  resistance  in 
bodies ;  difficulty  to  be  understood ;  difficulty  to  be 
accomplished  ;  scarcity,  penury ;  obscurity,  profligate- 
ness  ;  coarseness,  harshness  of  look  ;  keenness,  vehe- 
mence of  weather  or  seasons ;  cruelty  of  temper,  sav- 
ageness,  harshness  ;  faulty  parsimony,  stinginess. 

Hardock,  har'dSk,  .s.  I  suppose  the  same  with 
Burdock. 

Hards,  hSrdz,  s.  The  refuse  or  coarser  part  of 
flax. 

Hardship,  llird'sMp,  S.  Injury,  oppression  ;  in- 
convenience, fatigue. 

Hardware,  hard'ware,  s.  Manufactures  of  metal. 

Hardwareman,  hard'ware-man,  s.  A  maker  or 
seller  of  metalline  manufactures. 

Hardy,  har'd^,  a.  Bold,  brave,  stout,  daring  ; 
strong,  hard,  firm. 

Hare,  hare,  S.  A  small  quadruped,  remarkable  for 

timidity,  vigilance,  and  fecundity ;  a  constellation. 
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Harebell,  harels^l,  s.    A  blue  flower  of  tha  bell 


Hairbrained,    hardirand,    a.      Volatile,    ua- 

settled,  wild. 
Harefoot,  hare'fut,  s.      A  bird ;   an  herb. 
Harelip,  hare'llp,  s.     A  fissure  in  the  upper  lip 

with  want  of  substance. 
Haresear,  harz'e^r,  s.     A  plant 
Haricot,    hJr'^-ko,   s.     French.      A   kind   of 

ragout,  generally  made  of  meat  steaks  and  cut  roots. 
Harier,  h^r'rd-ur,  s.      A  dog  for  hunting  hares. 

IKj-  Either  the  spelling  or  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word  should  be  altered.  The  spelling  necessarily  requires 
the  a  long,  as  ia  hare;  and  the  pronunciation  demands 
the  r  to  be  doubled.  The  most  rational  alteration  would 
be  to  pronounce  it  with  the  a  long,  and  to  let  the  other 
pronunciation  be  considered  as  the  language  of  the  stable 
and  the  field. — See  Leash. 

To  Hark,  h^rk,  v.  n.     To  listen. 

Hark,  h^rk,  interj.    List :  hear  !  listen  ! 

Harl,  harl,  s.  The  filaments  of  flax  ;  any  filamen. 
tons  substance. 

Harlequin,  harl^-kln,  s.  415.  A  buffoon  who 
plays  tricks  to  divert  the  populace,  a  jackpudding. 

Harlot,  har'lut,  s.    166.      A  whore,  a  strumpet 

Harlotry,  harlut-r^,  s.  The  trade  of  a  harlot, 
fornication ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

Harm,  harm,  s.  Injury,  crime,  wickedness  ;  mis- 
chief, detriment,  hurt 

To  Harm,  hkrva,  v.  a.      To  hurt,  to  injure. 

Harmful,  harm'ful,  a.     Hurtful,  mischievous. 

Harmfully,  harm'ful-^,  ad.  HurtfuUy,  noxiously. 

Harmfulness,  h^rm'ful-n^s,  s.  Hurtfulness, 
mischievousness. 

Harmless,  harml^s,   a.      Innocent,  innoxious, 

not  hurtful ;  unhurt,  undami^ed. 
Harmlessly,     harml^-le,     ad.       Innocently, 

without  hurt,  without  crime. 
Harmlessness,    hirm'l&-nes,   *.       Innocenc«, 

freedom  from  injury  or  hurt 
Harmonical,   har-m5n'^kil,  ) 
Harmonick,  har-mSnlk,  508.  3  "' 

Adapted  to  each  other,  musical. 
Harmonious,  ha.r-m6'n^-&s,  a.    Adapted  to  each 

other,  liaving  the  parts  proportioned  to  each  other ; 

musical. 
Harmoniously,   har-mo'ne-us-le,   ad.       With 

j  ust  adaptation  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each  other ; 

musically,  with  concord  of  sounds. 
Harmoniousness,  har-mo'ne-us-nes,  s.     Pro- 
portion, musicalness. 
To  H4RMONIZE,  har'mo-nlze,  v.  a.     To  adjust 

in  fit  proportions. 
Harmony,  har'mo-n^,  s.    The  just  adaptation  of 

one  part  to  another  ;  just  proportion  of  sound  ;  con- 

cord,  correspondent  sentiment 
Harness,  har'n^S,  s.    Armour,  defensive  furniture 

of  war ;  the  traces  of  draught  horses,  particularly  of 

carriages  of  pleasure. 
To  Harness,  hir'n^s,  v.  a.  To  dress  in  armour ; 

to  fix  horses  in  their  traces. 
Harp,  harp,  s.      A  lyre,  an  instrument  strung  with 

wire  and  struck  with  the  finger  ;  a  constellation. 
To  Harp,   harp,   v.  n.      To  play  on  the  harp  ;   to 

touch  any  passion,  to  dwell  vexatiously  on  one  sub- 
ject 
Harper,  har'pur,  s.   98.     A  player  on  the  harp. 

Harping-IRON,  har'plng-i'ftm,  s.  A  bearded 
dart  with  a  line  fastened  to  the  handle,  with  which 
whales  are  struck  and  caught 

Harpooner,  h^r-p56-nder',  s.     He  that  throws 

the  harpoon. 
Harpoon,  har-p66n',  s.     A  harping  iron. 

Harpsichord,  hSrp'se-kord,  s.  a  musical  in- 
stran;ent. 
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Hastener,  lia'sn-fir,  s.  98.  One  ttat  hastens  or 
hurries. 

Hastily,  has't^l^,  ad.  In  a  hurry,  speedily, 
nimbly,  quickly;  rashly,  precipitately;  passionately, 
with  vehemence. 

Hastiness,  has't^-n^s,  s.  Haste,  speed,  hurry, 
precipitation  ;  angry  testiness,  passionate  vehemence. 

Hastings,  has'tingz,  s.      Pease  that  come  early. 

Hasty,  has't^,  a.  Quick,  speedy';  passionate,  ve- 
hement ;  rash,  precipitate  ;  early  ripe. 

Hasty-pudding,  has't^-p&d'lng,  s.  A  pudding 
made  of  milk  and  flour  boiled  quick  together. 

Hat,  Mt,  s.  74'.      A  cover  for  the  Iiead. 

Hatband,  h^t'bind,  s.  88.  A  string  tied  round 
the  hat 

HaTCASE,  hatlcase,  S.       A  slight  box  for  a  hat. 

To  Hatch,  Mtsh,  v.  a.  To  produce  young  from 
eggs ;  to  quicken  the  eggs  by  incubation  ;  to  form  by 
meditation,  to  contrive  ;  to  shade  by  lines  in  drawing 
or  graving. 

To  Hatch,  hitsh,  v.  n.  To  be  in  the  state  of 
growing  quick ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  advance  towards 
effect. 

Hatch,  Mtsh,  s.  A  brood  excluded  from  the  egg  ; 
the  act  of  exclusion  from  the  egg ;  the  disclosure,  dis- 
covery; the  half-door;  in  the  plural,  the  doors  or 
openings  by  which  tliey  descend  from  one  deck  or  floor 
of  a  ship  to  anather ;  to  be  under  hatches,  to  be  in  a 
state  of^of  ignominy,  poverty,  or  depression.  lu  this 
sense,  it  is  generally  used  in  the  plural,  as,  to  be  under 
the  hatches,  to  be  in  distress. 

To  Hatchel,  Mk'kl,  v.  a.  To  beat  flax  so  ;is  to 
separate  the  fibrous  from  the  brittle  part 

Hatchel,  Mk'kl,  s.  The  instrument  with  which 
flax  is  beaten. 

Hatcheller,  hikld-fir,  S.      A  boater  of  flax. 

Hatchet,  Mtshit,  s.  99.     A  small  axe. 

Hatchet-face,  h^tshlt-fase,  s.    An  ugly  face. 

Hatchment,  h^tsh'm^nt,  s.  Armorial  escutcheon 
placed  over  a  door  at  a  funeral. 

Hatchway,  hatsh'wa,  s.  The  way  over  or 
through  the  hatches. 

To  Hate,  hate,  v.  a.  74.  To  detest,  to  abhor,  to 
abominate. 

Hate,  hate,  s.      Malignity,  detestation. 

Hateful,  hate'ful,  a.  That  causes  abhorrence  ; 
odious,  abhorrent,  malignant,  malevolent 

Hatefully,  hate'ful-^,  ad.  Odiously,  abominably  ; 
noalignantly,  maliciously. 

Hatefulness,  hate'f'ul-nes,  s.     Odiousness. 

Hater,  ha't&r,  s.  98.      One  that  hates. 

Hath,  haih.  The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 
To  hare  ;  now  seldom  used  but  in  solemn  composition. 
— See  Hat. 

Hatred,  ha'trf-d,  S.      Hate,  ill-will,  malignity. 

To  Hatter,  h^t't&r,  v.  a.      To  harass,  to  weary. 

Hatter,  hit'tiar,  s.  98.      A  maker  of  hats. 

HatTOCK,  hit't&k,  S.   166.       a  shock  of  corn. 

Hauberk,  hawTb^rk,  s.  213.     A  coat  of  mail. 

To  Have,  h3.V,  v.  a.  75.  Pret  and  part  pass. 
Had.  To  carry,  to  wear ;  to  possess ;  to  obtain,  to  en- 
joy ;  to  contain ;  to  be  a  husband  or  wife  to  another  ; 
it  is  most  used  in  English,  as  in  other  European  lan- 
guages, as  an  auxiliarv  verb  to  make  tlie  tenses,  Have, 
the  preterperfect,  and  Had,  the  preterpluperfect:  Have 
at,  or  with,  is  an  expression  denoting  resolution  to 
make  some  attempt 
Haven,  ha'vn,  s.  103.      A  port,  a  harbour,  a  safe 

station  for  ships  ;  a  shelter,  an  asylum. 
Haver,  hJv'ur,  S.  98.      Possessor,  holder. 
Haugh,  haw,  s.     Possessor,  holder. 

DO  This  word,  though  for  ages  obselete,  or  heard  oniy 
in  the  proper  names  ot  Fetherstonehau^h,  Philiphau^h, 
&c.  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  dead  in  the  late  whim- 
sical deception  we  meet  with  in  some  gardens  where  we 
are  suddenly  stopped  by  a  deep  valley  wholly  impercep- 
tible till  we  come  to  the  edge  of  it.     The  expression  of 


Harpy,  hSl^pi,  s.     The   harpies  were  a  kind  of 

birds  which  had  the  faces  of  women,  and  foul  long 

clatvs,  very  filthy  creatures ;  a  ravenous  wretch. 
Harquebuss,  hdr'kw^-bus,  s.  Fr.  Arquebuse. 

A  handgun. 
Harquebussier,  hir-kw^-b&s-s^^r',   s.    275. 

One  armed  with  a  harquebuss. 
Harridan,  Mr'rd-din,  s.   A  decayed  strumpet 
Harrow,  hSr'rA,  S.      a  frame  of  timbers  crossing 

each  other,  and  set  with  teeth. 
To  Harrow,  hir'ro,   j;.    a.     To  break  with  the 

harrow  ;  to  tear  up ;  to  rip  up ;  to  pill^e,  to  strip,  to 

lay  waste  ;  to  iuvade,  to  harass  with  incursions  ;  to 

disturb,  to  put  into  commotion. 
Harrower,  Ii4r'r6-fir,  s.     He  who  harrows  j  a 

kind  of  hawk. 
To  Harry,  hir'r^,  v.  a.     To  teaze,  to  ruffle  ;  in 

Scotland,  it  signifies  to  rob,  plunder,  or  oppress. 
Harsh,  h^rsh,  a.     Austere,  rough,  sour  ;  rough  to 

the  ear ;  crabbed,  morose  ;   peevish  ;    rugged  to  the 

touch ;  unplea-ing,  rigorous. 
Harshly,  ll4rsh'i^,  ad.      Sourly,  austerely  to  the 

palate :  with  violence,  in  opposition  to   gentleness ; 

severely,  morosely,  crabbedly ;  ruggedly  to  tlie  ear. 
Harshness,  hirsh'n^S,  s.  Sourness,  austere  taste; 

roughness  to  the  ear  ;  ruggedness  to  the  touch ;  crab- 

bedness,  peevishness. 
Hart,  hart,  s.      A  he-deer  of  the  large  kind  ;  the 

male  of  the  roe. 
Hartshorn,  hirts'hom,  s.     Spirit  drawn  from 

horn. 
Hartshorn,  hSrts'hSrn,  s.  An  herb. 
Harvest,  har'v^St,  s.      The  season  of  reaping  and 

gathering  the  com ;  the  com  ripened,  gathered,  and 

mned  ;  the  product  of  labour. 
Harvest-home,  h^r'v^st-home.   The  song  which 

the   reapers  sing  at  the  feast  made  for  having  inned 

the  harvest ;  the  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure. 
Harvest-lord,    Mr'vest-lord,   s.      The     head 

reaper  at  the  harvest. 
Harvester,  haiyvfe-tftr,  s.     One  who  works  at 

the  harvest 
Harvestman,   har'v&t-min,  s.     A  labourer  in 

harvest 
Has,  h4z.      The  third  person  singular  of  the  verb 

To  have. 

DQ-  There  is  some  reason  in  the  custom  adopted  by  the 
profoimd  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Rhe- 
tiirick,  where  he  makes  the  third  person  of  verbs  end  in 
th,  when  the  succeeding  word  begins  with  s,  to  avoid  the 
want  of  distinction  between  the  final  and  initial  s,  and 
he  givetk  several  examples  of  this  ;  but  this  is  only  avoid- 
ing in  one  instance  what  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  thou- 
sand ;  and  as  tlie  lisping  sound  is  not  the  most  respect- 
able part  of  our  language,  and  requires  more  effort  than 
the  simple  hiss,  it  may,  except  in  very  solemn  language, 
be  very  well  laid  aside. 

To  Hash,  hish,  v.    a.      To  mince,  to  chop  into 
small  pieces  and  mingle. 

Haslet,  ha'sl^t,      ) 

Harslet,  h^i/sMt,  \  *' 
The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog,  with  the  wind- 
pipe and  part  of  the  throat  to  it. 

Hasp,  hisp,  s.  79.      a  clasp  folded  over  a  staple, 
and  fastened  with  a  padlock. 

To  Hasp,  hJsp,  v.  n.  To  shut  with  a  hasp. 

Hassock,  h.\s's&k,  s.    166.      A.  thick  mat  on 
which  men  kneel  at  church. 

Hast,  hist.    The  second  person  singular  of  Have. 

Haste,  haste,  s.   74.      Hurry,  speed,  nimbleness, 
precipitation ;  passion,  vehemence. 

To  Haste,  haste,  472.    ?  ^    „ 

To  Hasten,  ha'sn,  405.  \  ^' 
To  make  haste,  to  be  in  a  hurry  ;  to  move  with  swift- 
ness. 

To  Haste,  ha^ste,    1  ^,2. 

lo  Hasten,  ha'sn,  J 
i  <;  push  forward,  to  urge  on,  to  precipitate. 
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surprise,  Hah, !  Hah !  which  prenerally  breaks  out  upon 
a  discovery  of  the  deception,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  thr  origin  of  this  word. 

Haught,  hawt,  a.   Haughty,  insolent,  proud. 
Haughtily,  haw'te-1^,  ad.    Proudly,  arrogantly. 
Haughtiness,  haw'te-nds,  s.  Pride,  arrogance. 
Haughty,  haw'te,  a.  393.  Proud,  lofty,  insolent, 

arrogant,  contemptuous  j  proudly  great. 
Having,  hiving,  s.      Possession,  estate,  fortune  ; 

the  act  or  state  of  possessing ;  behaviour,  regularity. 
Haviour,  ha'v^-ur,  s.    Conduct,  manners. 
To  Haul,  Mwl,  v.  a.     To  pull,  to  draw,  to  drag 

by  violence. — See  Hale. 

5j^  This  word  is  in  more  frequent  use  than  the  word 
To  /rale,  and  seems  to  have  a  shade  of  difference  in  its 
meaning.  To  liale  seems  to  signify  the  forcing  or  drag- 
ging of  aper.foi  ;  aniiohaul,  the  forcing  or  dragging  of  a 
thing;  and  is  generally  used  in  sea  business,  or  on  ludi- 
crous occasions  to  a  person,  as.  To  pull  and  haul  one 
about. 

Haul,  hawl,  S.    Pull,  violence  in  dragging. 
Haum,  liawm,  s.  213.   Straw. 
Haunch,  hansh,  s.  214.  Tlie  thigh,  the  hind  hip  ; 

the  rear,  the  hind  part. 
To  Haunt,  hant,  v.  a.      To  frequent,  to  be  much 

about  any  place  or  person  ;  it  is  used  frequently  in  an 

ill  sen.se  of  one  that  comes  unwelcome ;  it  is  emmently 

used  of  apparitions. 

g^j-  This  word  was  in  quiet  possession  of  its  true 
sound  till  a  late  dramatick  piece  made  its  appearance, 
which,  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  had  heard  the  lan- 
guage spoken  half  a  century,  was,  by  some  speakers, 
called  the  Hawnted  Tower.  This  was  certainly  the  im- 
provement of  some  critick  in  the  language  ;  for  a  plain 
common  speaker  would  undoubtedly  have  pronounced 
the  an,  as  in  aunt,  jaunt,  &c.  and  as  it  had  silways  been 
pronounced  in  the  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House. 
That  this  pronunciation  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  see 
Principles,  No.  214. 
To  Haunt,  hant,  v.  n.     To  be  much  about,  to 

appear  frequently. 
Haunt,  hant,  s.     Place  in  which  one  is  frequently 

found ;  habit  of  being  in  a  certain  place. 
Haunter,  hant'tur,  s.   98.      Frequenter,  one  that 

is  often  found  in  any  place. 
HavocK,    hAv'v&k,    s.     166.      Waste,    wide    and 

general  devastation. 
Havock,  hiv'vuk,  interj.      A  word  of  encourage- 
ment to  slaughter. 
To  Havock,  hiv'vuk,  v.  a.   To  waste,  to  destroy. 
HiVUTBOY,  ho'boe,  S.    A  wind  instrument. 
HautboYj  Strawberry,  hiAyoe,  s.      See   straw. 

herry. 
Haut-GOUT,  ho-gSiy,  s.  French.    Any  thing  with 

a  strong  scent. 
Haw,  haw,  s.  The  berry  and  seed  of  the  hawthorn  ; 

a  hedge  ;  an  excrescence  in  the  eye ;  a  small  piece  of 

ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 
Hawthorn,  haw'^Aorn,  s.     The  thorn  that  bears 

haws  ;  the  white  thorn. 
Hawthorn,   haw'<A6m,   a.     Belonging  to  the 

white  thorn  ;  consisting  of  white  thorn. 
To  Haw,  haw,  t;.  n.      To  speak  slowly  with  fre- 

-■lent  intermission  and  hesitation. 
PIjv.     ",    hawk,   S.      A    bird   of  prey,    used    much 

anch^ntly  in  sport  to  catch  other  birds ;  an  effort  to 

force  phlegm  up  the  throat. 
To  Hawk,  hawk,  r.  n.  To  fly  hawks  at  fowls  ;  to 

fly  at,  to  attack  on  the  wing  ;  to  force  up  phlegm  with 

a  noise  ;  to  sell  by  proclaiming  in  the  streets. 
Hawked,  haw'k^d,  a.  366.   Formed  like  a  hawk's 

bill. 
Hawker,  haw'kar,  s.  98.     One  who  sells  wares 

by  proclaiming  them  in  the  streets. 
Hawkweed,  hawk'we^d,  s.    A  plant 
Hawses,  hiw'slz,  s.  99.      Two  round  holes  under 

a  ship's  head  or  beak,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 
Hay,  ha,  s.  Grass  dried  to  foddc-  ■■'ttle  in  winter  ; 
.  a  kind  of  dance. 
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Haymaker,    ha'ma-kur,    s.     One  employed  in 

drying  grass  for  hay. 
Hazard,    haz'urd,    s.    88.     Chance,  accident ; 

danger,  chance  of  danger ;  a  game  at  dice. 
7o  Hazard,  hiz'fird,  v.  a.  To  expose  to  chance. 
To  Hazard,  hiz'ird,    v.  n.     To  try  the  cliance 

to  adrenture. 
Hazardable,    hSz'ur-di-bl,     a.      Venturesome,' 

liable  to  chance. 
Hazarder,  hiz'&r-d&r,  s.     He  who  hazards. 
HaZARDRY,  h  Jz'&r-dr^,  S.  Temerity,  precipitation. 
Hazardous,  hJz'£ir-dus,  a.     Dangerous,  exposed 

to  chance. 

Hazardously,  hJz'&r-d&s-ltJ,  ad.    with  danger 

or  chance. 
Haze,  haze,  s.    Fog,  mist 
Hazel,  ha'zl,  s.   102.     A  nut-tree. 
Hazel,  ha'zl,  a.      Light  brown,  of  the  colour  of 

hazel. 
Hazelly,  ha'zl-^,  a.  Of  tlie  colour  of  hazel,  alight 

brown. 
Hazy,  ha'zi^,  a.     Dark,  foggy,  misty. 

He,  h^^,  prOTU  Oblique  case  Him.  Plur.  TTlci/. 
Oblique  case  Them.  The  man  that  was  named  before  ; 
the  man,  the  person  ;  man,  or  male  being ;  male,  as,  a 
He  bear,  a  He  goat 

Head,  h^d,  s.  234.  The  part  of  the  animal  that 
contains  the  brain  or  the  organ  of  sens.ition  or  thought ; 
chief,  principal  person,  one  to  whom  the  rest  are  sub- 
ordinate ;  place  of  honour,  the  first  place ;  under, 
standing,  faculties  of  the  mind  ;  resistance,  hostile  op- 
position ;  state  of  a  deer's  horns,  by  which  his  age  is 
known  ;  the  top  of  any  thing  bigsfer  than  the  rest ;  the 
forepart  of  any  thing,  as  of  a  s-hip ;  that  which  rises 
on  the  top  of  liquors ;  upper  part  of  a  bed ;  dress  of  the 
head ;  principm  topick  of  a  discourse  ;  source  of  a 
stream  ;  crisis,  pitch  ;  it  is  very  improperly  applied  to 
roots. 

To  Head,  h^d,  v.  a.      To  lead,  to  influence,  to 

direct,  to  govern  ;  to  behead,  to  kill  by  taking  away 

the  head;  to  fit  any  thing  with  a  head,  or  principal 

part ;  to  lop  trees  at  the  top. 
HeadacH,  hid'ake,  S.  353.   Pain  in  the  head. 
Headband,  h^d'bind,  s.       A  fillet  for  the  head, 

a  top.  knot ;  tlie  band  to  ea<'h  end  of  a  liook. 
Headborough,    hM'bur-ro,     s.      A  constable, 

a  subordinate  constable. 
Headdress,  hcd'dr^s,  s.  The  covering  of  a  woman's 

head  ;  any  thing  resembling  a  head-dress. 
Header,  hed'dur,  s.    98.     One  that  heads  nails  or 

pins,  or  the  like  ;  the  first  brick  in  the  angle. 
HeaDINESS,    hed'de-n&,     S.       Hurry,    rashness, 

stubbornness,  precipitation,  obstinacy. 
Headland,    h^d'land,  s.      Promontory,    cape ; 

ground  under  hedges. 

Headless,  hM'l^s,    a.      without  a  head,  be- 

' headed;   without  a  chief;  obstinate,   inconsiderate-, 

ignorant 
Headlong,    hSdlSng,    a.     Rash,   thoughtless ; 

sudden,  precipitate. 
Headlong,  hed'lfing,    ad.     With  the  head  fore- 
most ;  rashly,  without  thought,  precipitately  ;  ha-tily, 

without  delay  or  respite. 
Headpiece,  h^d'p^ese,   S.     Armour  for  the  head, 

helmet ;  understanding,  force  of  mind. 
Headquarters,  hed-kwar'tCirz,  s.    The  place  of 

general  rendezvous,  or  lodgment  for  soldiers,  uhere 

the  commander  in  chief  takes  up  his  quarters. 
Headship,  hM'ship,  s.     Dignity,  authority,  chief 

place. 
Headsman,  hSdz'man,  s.  88.    Executioner. 
Headstall,  h^d'stall,  s.  406.  Part  of  the  bridle 

that  covers  the  head. 
tiEADSTONE,   hM'stone,     S.       The  first  or  cajiita' 

stone. 
Headstrong,    hed'strSng,     a.       Unrestraiue- , 
1      violent,  ungovernable. 
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Headwoekman,  hM-w&rk'min,  s.  The  foreman. 

Heady,  h^d'di,  a.  Rash,  precipitate,  hasty,  vio- 
lent ;  apt  to  affect  the  head. 

2b  Heal,  h^e,  v.  a.  227.  To  cure  a  person  ;  to 
restore  from  hurt,  sicknesH,  or  wound ;  to  reconcile, 
as,  he  healed  all  dissentioas. 

To  Heal,  h^e,  v.  n.     To  grow  well. 

Healer,  h^le'&r,  s.      One  who  cures  or  heals. 

Healing,  hile'ing,  part.  a.  Mild,  mollifying, 
l^entle,  assnasive. 

Health,  hklth,  S.  231-.  Freedom  from  bodily  pain 
or  sickness ;  welfare  of  mind,  purity,  goodness  ;  sal- 
vation, prosperity ;  wish  of  happiness  in  drinking. 

Healthful,  heUA'ful,  a.  Free  from  sickness ; 
well-disposed,  wholesome,  salubrious ;  salutary,  pro- 
ductive  of  salvation. 

Healthfully,  MhA'fil-li,  ad.  In  health ; 
wholesomely. 

Healthfulness,  hil/A'ful-nes,  s.  state  of  being 
well;  wholesomeness. 

Healthily,  h^UA'd-li,  ad.     Without  sickness. 

Healthiness,  hkltk^-n^,  s.  The  state  of  health. 

Healthless,  h^UNlhs,  a.    Weakly,  sickly,  infirm. 

Healthsome,  h^M's&m,  a.  Wholesome,  salutary. 

Healthy,  hdUW,  a.   in  health,  free  from  sickness. 

Heap,  Wpe,  S.  "221.  Many  single  things  thrown 
together,  a  pile ;  a  crowd,  a  throng,  a  rabble  ;  cluster, 
number  driven  together. 

To  Heap,  h^pe,  v.  a.  To  throw  on  heaps,  to  pile, 
to  throw  together ;  to  acciunulate,  to  lay  up ;  to  add  to 
something  else. 

Heafer,  h^p^,  s.  98.  One  that  makes  piles  or 
heaps. 

Heapy,  h^pi,  a.      Lying  in  heaps. 

To  Hear,  h&-e,  l'.  n.  227.  To  enjoy  the  sense  by 
which  words  are  distinguished ;  to  listen,  to  hearken  ; 
to  be  told,  to  have  an  account. 

To  Hear,  hire,  v.  a.  To  perceive  by  the  ear  ;  to 
nve  an  audience,  or  allowance  to  speak  ;  to  attend,  to 
Usten  to,  to  obey  ;  to  try,  to  attend  judicially  ;  to  at- 
tend favourably ;  to  acknowledge. 

Heard,  bird,  234.     The  pret  of  To  Hear. 
OtS"  We  frequently  hear  this  word  pronounced  so  as  to 

rhjrme  with  feared.     But  if  this  were  the  true  sound,  it 

ought  to  be  written  heared,  and  considered  as  regular ; 

the  short  sound  like  herd  is  certainly  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion, and  the  verb  is  irregular.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,Mr 

Smith,  and  W.  Johnston,  mark  the  word  as  I  have  done. 

Hearer,  hire'fcr,  S.  98.  One  who  attends  to  any 
doctrine  or  discourse. 

Hearing,  hirelng,  s.  The  sense  by  which  sounds 
are  perceived ;  audience ;  judicial  trial ;  reach  of  the  ear. 

To  Hearken,  hirTsn,  v.  n.  103.  243  To  listen 
by  way  of  curiosity ;  to  attend,  to  pay  regard. 

Hearkener,  hirlkn-fir,  s.  Listener,  one  that 
hearkens. 

Hearsay,  hire'sa,  s.      Report,  rumour. 

Hearse,  h^rse,  S.  234.  A  carriage  in  which  the 
dead  are  conveyed  to  the  grave ;  a  temporary  monu- 
ment set  over  a  grave. 

Heart,  hlLrt,  S.  243.  The  muscle  which  by  its 
contraction  and  dilatation  propels  the  blood  through 
the  course  of  circulation,  and  is  therefore  considered 
as  the  source  of  vital  motion ;  the  chief  part ;  the  vital 
part ;  the  inner  part  of  any  thing ;  courage,  spirit ; 
seat  of  love;  affection,  inclination ;  memory ;  to  find  in 
the  heart,  to  be  not  wholly  averse ;  secret  meaning, 
hidden  intention  ;  conscience,  sense  of  good  or  ill ;  it 
is  much  used  in  composition  for  mind  or  affection. 

HeaRT-ACH,  Mrt'ake,  S.   355.     Sorrow,  anguish. 

Heart-break,  hArt'brake,  s.  Overpowering  sor- 
row. 

Heart-breaker,  hartlara-kir,  s.  A  cant  name 
for  a  woman's  curls. 

Heart-breaking,  hart'bri-king,  a.  Over- 
powering with  sorrow. 

IiEART-BREAKXNG,  hirfbra-klng,  *.  Over- 
powering grief. 
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Heart-burned,  Mrt'b&rnd,  a.  Having  the  heart 
inflamed. 

Heart-burning,  hirt'bur-nlng,  s.  Pain  at  the 
stomach,  commonly  from  an  acrid  humour;  discon- 
tent, secret  enmity. 

Heart-dear,  hart'ddre,  a.     Sincerely  beloved. 

Heart-ease,  hirt'^ze,  s.  Quiet,  tranquillity. 

Heart-easing,  hdrt'ez-ing,  a.  Giving  quiet 

Heart-felt,  hirt'filt,  a.  Felt  in  the  conscience, 
felt  at  the  heart 

He  ART-PEAS,  hirt'pize,  s.  A  plant 

Heart-sick,  Mrt'slk,  a.  Pained  in  mind  ;  mor- 
tally ill,  hurt  in  the  constitution. 

Hearts-ease,  hdrts'^ze,  s.  A  plant 

Heart-strings,  hart'stringz,  s.  The  tendons  or 
nerves  supposed  to  brace  and  sustain  the  heart 

Heart-struck,  hSrt'str&k,  a.  Driven  to  the  heart, 
infixed  for  ever  in  the  mind ;  shocked  with  fear  or  dia. 
may. 

Heart-swelling,  hSrt'sw^-lfng,  a.  Rankling 
in  the  mind. 

Heart-whole,  hirt-liwile,  a.  397.    With  the 

affections  yet  unfixed ;  with  the  vitals  yet  unimpaired. 

Heart-wounded,  hart'\v6on-ded,  a.  Filled  with 

passion  of  love  or  grief. 
Hearted,  h^rt'^d,  a.     Only  used   in  composition, 

as,  hard-hearted. 
To  Hearten,  h^'tn,  v.  a.  243.    To  encourage, 

to  animate,  to  stir  up  ;  to  meliorate  with  manure. 
Hearth,  hAr tfi,  s.  243.     The  pavement  of  a  room 

where  a  fire  is  made. 

3(3r  Till  1  had  inspected  the  Dictionaries,  I  could  not 
conceive  there  were  two  pronunciations  of  this  word : 
but  now  I  find  that  Mr  Elphinston,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Buchanan,  sound  the  diphthong  as  in  earth  and  dearth  ; 
while  Mr  Sheridan.  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Barclay,  give  it  as  I  have  done. 

Heartily,  hir'ti-li,  ad.  Sincerely,  actively,  dili- 
gently, vigorously;  from  the  heart,  fully;  eagerly, 
with  desire. 

Heartiness,  h^ti-n§s,  s.  sincerity,  freedom 
from  hypocrisy  ;  vigour,  diligence,  strength. 

Heartless,  hdrtles,  a.  Without  courage,  spiritless. 

Heartlessly,  liirt1&-li,  ad.  Without  courage, 
faintly,  timidly. 

Heartlessness,  Mrtlfe-nis,  S.  Want  of  cour- 
age or  spirit,  dejection  of  mind. 

Hearty,  hir'te,  a.  243.  Sincere,  ondissembled, 
warm,  zealous  ;  in  full  health  ;  vigorous,  strong. 

Hearty-hale,  hdr'te-liale,  a.  Good  for  the  heart 

Heat,  hdte,  S.  227.  The  sensation  caused  by  the 
approach  or  touch  of  fire  ;  the  cause  of  the  sensatioii 
of  burning ;  hot  weather  ;  state  of  any  body  under  the 
action  of  fire  ;  one  violent  action  uninterraitted  ;  the 
state  of  being  once  hot ;  a  course  at  a  race  ;  pimples 
in  the  face,  fiush;  agitation  of  sudden  or  violent  passion; 
faction,  contest,  party  rage ;  ardour  of  thought  or  elo. 
cution. 

To  Heat,  Wte,  r.  a.  To  make  hot,  to  endue  with 
the  power  of  burning  ;  to  cause  to  ferment ;  to  make 
the  constitution  feverish  ;  to  warm  with  vehemence  of 
passion  or  desire  ;  to  agitate  the  blood  and  spirits  with 
action. 

To  Heat,  hdte,  v.  n.  To  grow  hot 

Heater,  h^t&r,  S.  98.  An  iron  made  hot,  and 
put  into  a  box-iron,  to  smooth  and  plait  linen. 

Heath,  h^th,  S.  227.  A  plant ;  a  place  over, 
grown  with  heaUi;  a  place  covered  with  shrubs  of 
whatever  kind. 

Heath-cock,  heM'k&k,  s.  a  large  fowl  that  fre- 
quents heaths. 

Heath-pease,  hith'p^ze,  s.  a  species  of  bitter 
vetch. 

HEATH-Rose,  hkh-rhze,  s.   A  plant. 

Heathen,  h4'THn,  s.  227.  The  gentiles,  the  pa- 
gans,  the  nations  unacquainted  with  the  covenant  of 
grace. 
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Heathen,  h^THn,  a.  103.    Gentile,  pagan. 

Heathenish,  b^'THn-ish,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
gentile* ;  wild,  savage,  rapacious,  cruel. 

Heathenishly,  he'THn-ish-1^,  ad.  After  the 
manner  of  heathens. 

Heathenism,  he'THn-izm,s.  GentUism,  paganism. 

Heathy,  hd^A'e,  a.  Full  of  heath. 

To  Heave,  hdve,  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  Heaved, 
anciently  Hove.  Part.  Heaved  or  Hoven.  To  lift,  to 
raise  from  the  ground  ;  to  carry ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  to 
force  up  from  trie  breast ;  to  exalt,  to  elevate. 

To  Heave,  b^ve,  v.  n.  To  pant,  to  breathe  with 
pain  ;  to  labour  ;  to  rise  with  pain,  to  swell  and  fall ; 
to  keck,  to  feel  a  tendency  to  vomit. 

Heave,  h^ve,  s.  Lift,  exertion  or  effort  upwards; 
rising  of  the  breast ;  effort  to  vomit ;  struggle  to  rise. 

Heaven,  hSv'vn,  s.  103.  231.  The  regions 
above,  the  expanse  of  the  sky  ;  the  habitation  of  God, 
good  angels,  and  pure  souls  departed  j  the  supreme 
power,  the  sovereign  of  heaven. 

Heaven-born,  bev'vn-boru,  a.  Descended  from 
the  celestial  regions. 

Heaven-bred,  h§v'vn-br^d,  a.  Produced  or 
cultivated  in  heaven. 

Heaven-biilt,  h^v'vn-bllt,  a.  Built  by  the 
agency  of  the  gods. 

Heaven-directed,  b§v'vn-dd-r&'t5d,  a.  Raised 
towards  the  sky ;  taught  by  the  powers  of  heaven. 

Heavenly,  b^v'vil-1^,  a.  Resembling  heaven, 
supremely  excellent ;  celestial,  inhabiting  heaven. 

Heavenly,  h^v'vn-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  re- 
sembling that  of  heaven ;  by  the  agency  or  influence 
of  heaven. 

Heaven-ward,  bSv'vn-wird,  ad.  Towards 
heaven. 

Heavily,  h^v'^-1^,  ad.  With  great  weight ; 
grievously,  aiflictively  ;  sorrowfully,  with  an  air  of  de- 
jection. 

Heaviness,  hev'^-nes,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
heavy,  weight;  dejection  of  mind,  depression  of  spirit; 
inaptitude  to  motion  or  thought ;  oppression  ;  crush, 
affliction  ;  deepness  or  richness  of  soil. 

Heavy,  b^v've,  a.  234.  Weighty,  tending  strongly 
to  the  centre;  sorrowful,  dejected,  depressed;  grievous, 
oppressive,  afflictive;  wanting  spirit  or  rapidity  of  sen- 
timent, unanimated ;  wanting  activ  ity,  indolent,  lazy  ; 
drowsy,  dull,  torpid  ;  slow,  sluggish  ;  stupid,  foolish ; 
burdensome,  troublesome,  tedious  ;  loaded,  encum- 
bered, burdened  ;  not  easily  digested ;  rich  in  soil,  fer. 
tile,  as,  heavy  lands;  deep,  cumbersome,  as,  heavy 
roads. 

Heavy,  b^v'v^,  ad.  As  an  adverb  it  is  only  used  in 
composition,  heavily. 

Hebdomad,  beb'do-niad,  s,  A  week,  a  space  of 
seven  days. 

Hebdomadal,  b^b-dom'a-d^l,  318. 

Hebdomadary,  beb-d6m'^-dJr-^, 
Weekly,  consisting  of  seven  days. 

To  Hebetate,  h^iye-tate,  v.  a.  To  dull,  to 
blunt,  to  stupify. 

Hebetation,  h^b-^-ta'sbfin,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
dulling  ;  the  state  of  being  dulled. 

Hebetude,  bel/e-tfide,  s.  Dulness,  obtuseness, 
bluntness. 

Hebraism,  beb'ra-izm,  s.  335.  A  Hebrew  idiom. 

Hebrew,  he'broo,  s.  A  descendant  of  Heber,  an 
Israelite,  a  Jew  ;  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hebraist,  heb'ri.ist,  s.  303.    A  man  skilled  in 
Hebrew. 
BCV  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and 

MrPerry,  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  this 

and  the  preceding  H-ord,  and  think  I  am  not  only  autho- . 

rised  by  analogy,  but  the  best  usage.     It  may  be  ob. 

served,  that  there  is  not  a  more  uniform  analogy  in  the 

language,  than  that  of  shortening  the  first  syllable  of  a 

primitive  of  three  syllables  with  the  accent  on  the  first, 

.V13,  *.  ^ 

Hebrician,  bi-br!sb'Jn,  s.  One  skilful  in  Hebrew. 
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Hecatomb,  b^k'i-t65m,   s.     A   sacrifice  of  an 

hundred  cattle. 
Hectical,  hek't^-k^,    ) 
Hectick,  h^k'tlk,  309.  5  '^ 

Habitual,  constitutional ;  troubled  with  a  morbid  heat 
Hectick,  b^k'tik,  s.      A  hectick  fever. 
Hector,    b^k'tur,     s.    418.    166.     A   bully; 

a  blustering,  turbulent,  noisy  fellow. 
To  Hector,  b^k't&r,  v.  a.    To  threaten,  to  treat 

with  insolent  terms. 
To  Hector,  b^k't&r,  v.  n.     To  play  the  bully. 
Hederaceous,  b^d-^r-a'sh&S,  a.    Producing  ivy. 
Hedge,  b^dje,    S.      A  fence  made  round  grounds 

with  prickly  bashes. 
Hedge,  hMje,  S.      Prefixed  to  any  word,  signifies 

.<iomethiog  mean. 
To  Hedge,  b^dje,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  a  hedge ; 

to  obstruct ;  to  encircle  for  defence ;  to  shut  up  within 

an  enclosure  ;  to  force  into  a  place  already  full 
To  Hedge,  hMje,  v.  n.   To  shift,  to  hide  the  head. 
Hedge-born,  bMje'bSrn,  a.    of  no  known  birth, 

meanly  bom. 
Hedge-fumitory,    b^dje-ffi'm^-t&r-^,    s.       A 

plant. 
Hedge-hog,  h^dje'bSg,    s.      An  animal  set  with 

prickles  like  thorns  in  a  hedge ;   a  term  of  reproach ; 

a  plant 
Hedge-hyssop,  b^dje-biz'z&p,  s.     A  species  of 

willow-wort. — See  Hyssop. 
Hedge-mustard,  b^dje-mus'tird,    s.     A  plant 
Hedge-note,  b^dje'note,  s.   A  word  of  contempt 

for  low  poetry. 
Hedge-pig,  b^dje'plg,  s.     A  young  hedgehog. 
Hedge-row,  bMje'r6,  s.     The  series  of  trees  or 

bushes  planted  for  enclosures. 
Hedge-sparrow,  bedje-spar'io,  s.     A  sparrow 

that  lives  in  bushes. 
Hedging-bill,  bedjt/ing-bll,  s.     A  cutting-hook 

used  in  trimming  hedges. 
Hedger,  b^dje'&l",  S.   One  who  makes  hedges. 
To  Heed,  be^d,  v.  a.   246.      To  mind,  to  regard, 

to  take  notice  of,  to  attend. 
Heed,  beed,  S.    Care,  attention  ;   caution  ;   care  to 

avoid  ;  notice,  observation  ;  seriousness ;   regard,  re. 

spectful  notice. 
Heedful,    b^^d'fU,    a.       VfatrhfvH,     cautious, 

suspicious  ;  attentive,  careful,  observing. 
Heedfclly,    b^^d'ful-e,  ad.      Attentively,  care. 

fully,  cautiously. 
HeedfuLNESS,  b^^d'ful-n^s,  s.  Caution,  vigilance. 
HeediLY,  heM'^-1^,  ad.      Cautiously,  vigilantly. 
Heediness,  be^d'^-nls,  S.      Caution,  vigilance. 
Heedless,   beed1&,    a.     Negligent,   inattentive, 

careless. 
Heedlessly,  b^MI^S-le,   ad.      Carelessly,  negli- 
gently. 
Heedlessness,   beed'l^s-n^s,    s.     Carelessness, 

negligence,  inattention. 
Heel,  M&\,  s.   246.   The  part  of  the  foot  that  pro- 

tuberates  behind ;  the  feet  employed  in  flight ;    to  be 

at  the  heels,  to  pursue  closely,  to  follow  hard;  to  lay 

by  the  heels,  to  fetter,  to  shackle,  to  put  in  gyves ;  the 

back  part  of  a  stocking,  whence  the  phrase  to  be  out  at 

the  heels,  to  be  worn  out 
To  Heel,  b^el,  v.  n.     To  dance  ;  to  lean  on  one 

side,  as,  the  ship  heels. 
Heeler,  beel'ur,  s,   A  cock  that  strikes  well  with 

his  heels. 
Heel-piece,   beel'p^se,  s.      A  piece  fixed  on  the 

hinder  part  of  the  shoe. 
To  Heel-piece,  b^el'pese,  v.  a.    To  put  a  piece 

of  leather  on  a  shoe-heel. 
Heft,  b^ft,  S.      Heaving,  effort ;  for  haft,  handle. 
HegiRA,    b^-ji'rA,  or  hM'j^-rk,  s.      A  term    m 

clironology,  signifying  the  epocha,  or  account  ot  time. 
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used  by  the  Arabian?,  wlio  bpgin  from  tlie  day  that 
Maliomet  was  forced  to  escape  from  Blycca,  July  six- 
teenth, A.  D.  six  huiK^red  and  twenty-two. 
55*  The  latter  pronunciation  is  adopted  by  Dr  John- 
Bon,  Barclay,  and  Bailey ;  and  the  former  by  Mr  She- 
ridan, Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  and   Mr  Perry.    The  latter, 
I  am  informed,  is  the  pronunciation  of  Oriental  scholars, 
though  the  former  is  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
but  seems  to  fall  in  with  those  Arabic  Spanish  names, 
Ramirez,  Almira,  &c.  as  well  as  the  Grecian,  Tauchira, 
Thydtira,  Dej'iniia,  &c. 

Heifer,  het'fur,  s.  98.  254.  A  young  cow. 
Hkig  HHO,  hVho,  interj.      An  expression  of  slight 

languor  and  uneasiness. 
Height,  hite,  or  hate,  s.  253.  Elevation  above 
the  ground  ;  degree  of  altitude ;  summit,  ascent,  tower- 
ing eminence  ;  elevation  of  rank  ;  the  utmost  degree, 
utmost  exertion  j  titate  of  excellence  j  advance  towards 
perfection. 

^^  The  first  of  these  modes  is  the  most  general ;  and 
the  last,  the  most  agreeable  to  the  spelling.     Milton  was 
the  patron  of  the  first,  and,  in  his  zeal  for  analogy,  as 
Dr  Johnson  says,  spelt  the  word  heighth.  Tliisis  still  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vulgar,  and  seems  at  first  sight  the 
mo~t  agreeable  to  analogy  ;  but  though  the  souna  of  the 
adjective  high  is  generally  preserved    in   the  abstract 
height,  the  h  is  always  placed  before  the  t,  and  is  per- 
fectly mute.     Mr  Garrick's  pronunciation  (and  which  is 
certainly  the  best)  was  hite. — See  Drought. 
To  Heighten,  hi'tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  raise  higher, 
to  Improve,  to  meliorate ;  to  aggi-avate  ;  to  improve  by 
decorations. 
Heinous,  ha'n&s,  a.   249.      Atrocious,  wicked  in 
a  high  degree. 

CC^  Mr  Sheridan  gives  the  long  sound  of  e  to  the  first 
syllable  of  this  word  contrary  to  every  Dictionary,  to 
analogy,  and,  I  think,  the  best  usage  ;  which,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  always  gives  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
tlie  sound  of  slender  a.  That  this  wa.s  the  sound  of  this 
syllable  formerly,  we  may  gather  from  the  spelling  of  it : 
for  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  Mr  Baxter  is  accused 
by  Mr  Danvers  of  publishing  the  hainous  charge  agaiq^t 
the  Baptists  of  baptizing  naked. 

Heinously,  ha'nfis-ld,  ad.    Atrocionsly,wickedly. 
Heinousness,     ha'n&s-n^s,    s.       Atrociousuess, 

wickedness. 
HeiH,  are,  s.  249.   394.      One  that  is  inheritor  of 

any  thing  after  the  present  possessor. 
Heiress,  are'is,  s,  99.      An  inheritrix,  a  woman 

that  inherits. 
Heirless,  arelfe,  a.    Without  an  heir. 
Heirship,  are'ship,  s.     The  state,  character,  o: 

privileges  of  an  heir. 
Heirloom,  are'loom,  s.    Any  furniture  or  move 

ables  decreed  to  descend  by  inheritance,  and  therefor' 

inseparable  from  the  freehold. 
Held,  h^-ld.   The  pret.  and  part,  p.iss    of  Hold, 
Heliacal,  h^^-ll'A-kil,    a.    Emerging  from  the 

lustre  of  the  suti,  or  falling  into  it. 
Helical,  h^l'e-kiU,  a.    Spiral,  with  many  cii c^it - 

volutions. 
Heltocentrick,  h(^-l^-6-s^n'trlk,  a.     Belonging 

to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

Helioscope,  he'l^-6-sk6pe,  s.  a  sort  of  telescope 
fitted  so  as  to  look  on  the  body  of  the  sun  without 
offence  to  the  eyes. 

Heliotrope,   he'l<^-A-t'"6pe,   s.     A    plant   that 

turns  towards  the  sun,  but  more  particularly  the  turn- 
sol,  or  sun-flower. 

Helix,  hellks,  s.   A  spiral  line. 

Hell,  h^l,  s.  The  place  of  the  devil  and  wicked 
souls  ;  the  place  of  separate  souls,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  the  place  at  a  running  play,  to  which  thost?  who 
are  caught  are  carried ;  the  place  into  which  a  tailor 
throws  his  shreds  ;  the  infernal  powers. 

Hellebore,  h(5l'le-bore,  s.  Christmas  flower. 

Hellenism,   h^lli-nlzrn,    s.     An   idiom  of  the 

Greek. 
Hellish,   hoi'llsh,    a.      Having    the    qualities    of 

hell,  infernal,  wicked:  sent  from  hell,  belonging  to 

hell. 
Hellishly,  Wl'llsh-l^,  ad.    infernally,  wickedly. 
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HeLLISHNESS,  helllsh-nes,  s.  Wickednos-,  ab- 
horred qualities. 

Hellward,  h^l'wSrd,  ad.    Towards  hell. 

Helm,  hSIm,  s.  A  covering  for  the  head  In  war  ; 
the  part  of  a  coat  of  arms  that  bears  the  crest ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  retort ;  the  steerage,  the  rudder ;  the 
station  of  government. 

To  Helm,  h^lm,  v.  a.      To  guide,  to  conduct 

Helmed,  hllmd,  a.  359.  Furnished  with  a  head- 
piece. 

Helmet,  h^l'mlt,  S.  99. ,  A  helm,  a  head-piece. 

To  Help,  h^p,  r.  a.  Pret.  Helped  or  Holp. 
Part.  Helped  or  Hofpen.  To  assist,  to  support,  to  aid  ; 
to  remove,  or  advance  by  help  ;  to  relieve  from  pain 
or  dL-iease ;  to  remedy,  to  change  for  the  better ;  to  for- 
bear, to  avoid ;  to  promote,  to  forward ;  to  help  to,  to 
pupply  with,  to  furnish  with. 

To  Help,  help,  v.  n.  To  contribute  assistance  ; 
to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,  h^lp,  s.  Assistance,  aid,  support,  succour; 
that  which  forwards  or  promotes  j  that  wliich  gives 
help ;  remedy. 

Helper,  h^lp'ur,  s.  98.  An  assistant,  an  auxili- 
ary ;  one  that  administers  remedy  ;  a  supernumerary 
servant ;  one  that  supplies  with  any  thing  wanted. 

Helpful,  h^lp'ful,  a.  Useful,  that  gives  assist- 
ance ;  wholesome,  salutary-. 

.Helpless,  h^pl^s,  a.  Wanting  power  to  succour 
one's  self ;  wanting  support  or  assistance  ;  irremedial. 
hie,  admitting  no  help. 

Helplessly,  h51p1&-le,  ad.     Without  succour. 

Helplessness,  Mlplfe-n^s,  s.  Want  of  succour. 

Helter-skelter,  h^l'tfir-sk^l't&r,  ad.  In  a 
hurry,  ^vithout  order. 

Helve,  h^ v,  s.      The  handle  of  an  axe. 

Hem,  h^m,  S.  The  edge  of  a  garment  doubled  and 
sewed  to  keep  the  threads  from  spreading  ;  the  noise 
uttered  by  a  sudden  and  riolent  expiration  of  the 
breath  ;  interj.  Hem  I 

To  Heji,  h^m,  v.  a.  To  close  the  edge  of  cloth  by 
a  hem  or  double  border  sewed  together;  to  border,  to 
edge  ;  to  enclose,  to  environ,  to' confine,  to  shut. 

To  Hem,  h§m,  v.  n.  To  utter  a  noise  by  violent 
expulsion  of  the  breath. 

Hemiplegy,  hem'e-pled-je,  s.  A  palsy,  or  any 
nervous  affection  relating  thereunto,  that  seizes  one 
side  at  a  time. 

Hemisphere,  hem'e-sfere, .?.  The  half  of  a  globe 
when  it  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through  its  centre  in  the 
plane  of  one  of  its  greatest  circles. 

Hemispherical,  hdm-^-sf^r'ik-il,  509.  ^ 
Hemispherick,  hem-^-sfer^k,  5 

Half-reund,  containing  half  a  globe. 
HemiSTICK,  h^-mis'tik,  S.  509.      Half  a  ^-erse. 
**  The  dawn  is  overcast."  Cn/j. 

Hemlock,  h^mlok,  .<?.     An  herb. 
Hemoptosxs,  he-mop-to'sls,  50  ?,  c.  ^ 


i 


Tlie  piles,  the 


Hemoptysis,  h^-mojyte-sis,  5i0. 

The  spitting  of  blood. 
Hemorrhage,  h^m'6-radje,  \ 
Hemorrhagy,  hem'o-ra-je,  3  *' 

A  violent  flux  of  blood. 

Hemorrhoids,  hom'or-ioidz,  s. 

emerods. 

Hemorrhoidal,  h^m-6r-r61d'il,  a.   Belonging  to 

the  veins  in  the  fundament. 
Hemp,  hemp,  S.      A  fibrous  plant  of  which  coarse 

linen  and  ropes  are  made. 
Hempen,  hem'pn,  «.  103.     Made  of  hemp. 
Hen,    h§n,    s.       The  female  of  a  house  cock  ;   the 

female  of  any  bird. 

Hen-hearted,  h5n'hSr-ted,  a.     Das-tardiy,  cow- 
ardly. 
Hen-pecked,  b^n'pfikt,  a.  359.  Governed  by  the 

wife. 

Hen-roost,  h^n'roost,  s.     Tlie  place  where  tlij 

poultnj  rest. 
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Henbane,  Mn'bane,  s.     A  plant 

Hknce,  hense,  ad.  or  interj.  From  this  place  to 
iiuitther ;  away,  to  a  distance  ;  at  a  distance,  in  another 
place ;  for  this  reason,  in  consequence  of  this  ;  from 
this  cause,  from  this  ^ouud ;  from  this  source,  from 
this  ori^nal,  from  this  store ;  From  hence,  is  a  vitious 
expression. 

Henceforth,  h^nse'for^A,  ad.     From  this  time 

forward. 
Henceforward,    h^nse-fSi/ward,   ad.       From 

this  time  to  futurity. 
Henchman,  hensh'min,  s.  A  page,  an  attendant 
To  Hend,  h^nd,  v.  a.     To  seize,  to  lay  hold  on  ; 

ti)  crowd,  to  surround. 

Hendecagon,  h^n-d^k'S-gSn,  s.     a  figure  of 

eleven  sides  or  angles. 
Hendecasyllable,  h^n-d^k'u-sil-li-bl,  s.     A 

line  or  verse  consisting  of  eleven  syllables. 
HenDIADIS,  hSn-di'a-dis,  S.     A  common  iigure  by 

which  a  substantive  is  used  as  an  adjective ;  as,  an  ani. 

mal  of  the  dog  kind. 
Hepatical,  he-pit'i-kil,    ) 
Hepatick,  he-pitlk,  309.   )   '^• 

Belonging  to  the  liver. 
Heps,  nips,  s.  The  fruit  of  the  dog.rose,  commonly 

written  Hips. 
Heptagon,  h^p'tS-gon,  s.     A  figure  with  seven 

sides  or  angles. 
HefI'agonal,   h^p-tig'A-iiil,   a.     Having  seven 

angles  or  sides. 
Heptarchy,  h5p'tar-k^,  s.     A  sevenfold  govern. 

ment. 
Heu,  h6r,  pron.  98.     Belonging  to  a  female  ;  the 

oblique  case  of  She. 
Hers,  hurz,  pron.      This  is  used  when  it  refers  to 

a  substantive  going  before  j   as,  such  are  her  charms, 

such  charms  are  hers. 

Herald,  h^r'^ld,  s.  llie  officer  whose  business  it 
is  to  reffister  genealogies,  adjust  ensigns  armorial,  re- 
.  gulate  funeraJs,  and  anciently  to  carry  messages  be- 
tween princes,  and  proclaim  war  and  peace  ;  a  precur- 
sor, a  forerunner,  a  harbinger. 

To  Herald,  li&''41d,  i'.  a.  To  introduce  as 
a  herald. 

Heraldic,  hd-rildlk,  a.      Relating  to  heraldry. 

Heraldry,  h^r'Sl-dr^,  s.  The  art  or  office  of  a 
herald ;  blazonry. 

Herb,  §rb,  s.  39i.      Herbs  are  those  plants  whose 
stalks  are  soft,  and  have  nothing  woody  in  them,  as 
grass  and  hemlock. 
Jf^"  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  by  suppressing 

the  sound  of  the  h  in  this  word  and  its  compound  Iter. 

bilge  ;  and  have  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston, 

on  my  side. 

Herbaceous,  b^r-ba'shus,  a.  356.  Belonging 
to  herbs  ;  feeding  on  vegetables. 

Herbage,  ^I'bidje,  s.  90.  394.  Herbs  collec- 
tively, grass,  pasture  ;  the  tithe  and  the  right  of  pas- 
ture. 

Herbal,  her'bil,  s.  A  book  containing  the  names 
and  description  of  plants. 

Herbalist,  h^rlj^-llst,  s.    A  man  skilled  in  herbs. 

HerbaRIST,   her^A-rist,   s.      One  skilled  in  herbs. 

HeRBELET,  h^j/bi^-let,  ."!.      A  small  herb. 

HeRBESCENT,  h&-b&'s^nt,  a.  310.  Growing 
into  herbs. 

Herbid,  herald,  a.      Covered  with  herbs. 

HerboUS,  h^r'bus,  a.      Abounding  with  herbs. 

Herbulent,  ll5r'bfi-leiit,  a.      Containing  herbs. 

Herbwoman,  ^riywum-un,  s.  394.  A  woman  that 
sells  herbs. 

Herby,  ^rb'^,  a.  394.    Having  the  nature  of  herbs. 

Herd,  berd,  s.  A  number  of  beasts  together ; 
a  company  of  men  ir,  contempt  iir  detestation  ;  it  an- 

.  cieiitly  signified  a  keeper  of  cittle,  a  sense  still  re. 
taiut-d  in  composition,  as.  Goat  herd. 
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To  run  in  herds  or  com. 


To  Herd,  h&d,   v.  n. 

panics ;  to  associate. 
HeRDGROOM,  h^rd'grSdm,  *.     A  keeper  of  herds 
Herdman,  hSrd'mSn,      )      aa 
Herdsman,  herdz'tnin,  J  ** 

One  employed  in  tending  herds. 
Here,  h^re,  ad.   In  tliis  place  j  in  the  present  state 
Hereabouts,  h^re'J-bouts,  ad.  About  this  place. 
Hereafter,  hdre-iPt&r,  ad.  In  a  future  state. 
Hereat,  here-it',  ad.    At  this. 
Hereby,  here-bi',  ad.  By  this. 
Hereditable,  h4-rM'e-ti-bl,  a.    Whatever  may 

be  occupied  as  inheritance. 
Hereditament,  h&-idit'5^ni^nt,  s.      A   law 

term  denoting  inheritance. 

8^  Dr  Jolinson  and  Mr  Barclay  place  the  accent  on 
theSrst  syllable  of  this  word ;  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Sheridan, 
Mr  Scott,  and  Entick,  on  the  second  ;  and  Dr  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third.  The 
last  accentuation  is  not  only  most  agreeable  to  tlie  best 
usage,  and  the  most  grateful  to  the  ear,  but  seems  to  ac- 
cord better  with  the  secondary  accent  of  the  latter  Latin 
HcBreditame'nta. — See  Academy. 

Hereditary,  he-r^'e-ti-re,  a.  Possessed  or 
claimed  by  right  of  inheritance ;  descending  by  inheri- 
tance. 

HEREDITARn.Y,  hd-rdd'e-ti-F^-le,  ad.  By  inheri- 
tance. 

Herein,  here-iii',  ad.   In  this. 

Heremitical,  h4r-^-mitlk-Al,  a.  Solitary,  suit- 
able  to  a  hermit. 

Hereof,  b^re-6f,  ad.  From  this,  of  this. — Sc«j 
Forthicith. 

Hereon,  h^re-6n',  ad.  Upon  this. 

Hereout,  h^re-out',  ad.  Out  of  this. 

Heresy,  b^r'e-se,  s  An  opinion  of  private  nu'n 
different  from  that  of  the  catholick  and  orthodox 
church. 

Heresiarch,  he-ityzhd-Jrk,  s.  431.  a  leader 
in  lieresy. — See  Ecclenastick. 

Heretick,  h^r'e-tlk,  s.  310.  One  who  propagates 
his  private  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  catholick 
church. 

Heretical,  be-ret'e-kil,  a.  Containing  heresy. 

Heretically,  be-ret'^-kM-]^,  ad.    With  heresy. 

Hereto,  here-too',  ad.  To  this. 

Heretofore,  here-t66-f6re',  ad.  Formerly,  an- 
ciently. 

Hereunto,  h^re-&n-t6d',  ad.  To  this. 

Herewith,  hkre-with',  ad.  With  this.—- S,e 
Forthwith. 

Heritable,  h^r'^-ti-bl,  a.  Capalle  of  being  in- 
herited. 

Heritage,  h^r'd-taje,  s.  90.  iiheritance,  e-. 
tate  devolved  by  succession ;  in  divinity,  the  people  of 
God. 

He  KM  aphrodite,  her-maPfr6-dite,  s.  133.  An 
animal  uniting  two  seXeS. 

Hermaphroditical,  h^r-mJf-fic-dlt'e-kal,  . 
Partaking  of  both  sexes. 


C  iymical. 


Hermetical,  hh-m^Ji-k^\,    \  ^ 

Hermetick,  hSr-m^tlk,  309.  i 

Hermetically,  h^r-mlt'^-kal-e,  ad.  Aicoidii,' 
to  the  hermetical  or  chymick  art. 

Hermit,  her'mit,  S.  A  solitary,  an  anchoi-ct.  on  ■ 
who  retires  from  society  to  conteniplc.tion  and  dev  <- 
tion  ;  a  beadsman,  one  bound  to  pray  for  anothi  r. 

Hermitage,    h^r'mit-aje,   s.   90.     The  cell   o 

habitation  of  a  hermit. 
HeRMITESS,  b^r'mlt-t^S,  S.       A  woman  retired  to 

devotion. 
Hermitical,   h§r-mit'i-kSl,   «.     Suitable   to   .i 

hermit 
Hern,  S.    Contracted  from  He  on. 
Hernia,  her'n^-S,  s.    Any  kind  of  mptiire. 
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Hero,  hi'r6,  S.  A  man  eminent  for  bravery  ;  a  man 

of  the  highest  class  in  any  respect. 
Heroical,    hd-rM-kil,    a.      Befitting   a   hero, 

heroick. 
Heroically,  h^rM-kil-i,  tid.     After  tho  way 

of  a  hero. 
Heroick,    h^-rMk,     a.      Productive    of   heroes ; 

noble,  suitable  to  a  hero,  brave,  magnanimous ;  redt- 

ing  the  acts  of  heroes. 
Hehoickly,  hi-riAk-li,  ad.     Suitable  to  a  hero. 
Heroine,  hir'o-in,  s.  535.    A  female  hero. 
Heroism,  h^T'6-izm,   s.  535.     The  qualities  or 

character  of  a  hero. 
Heron,  h^r'&n,  s.  166.  A  bird  that  feeds  upon  fish. 
Heronry,  her'&n-ri,  166.  ) 
Heronshaw,  her'Sn-shaw,  ^  *' 

A  place  where  herons  breed. 
Herpes,  hir'piz,  s.      A  cutaneous  inflammation. 
Herring,  h^r'ring,  s.    A  small  sea-fish. 
Hers,  h&rz,  pron.      The  female  possessive,  used 

without  its   substantive;  as,  this  is  her  house,  this 

house  is  hers. 
Herse,  hdrse,  s.      A  temporary  monument  raised 

over  a  grave  ;  the  carriage  in  which  corpses  are  drawn 

to  the  grave. 
To  Herse,  h^rse,  v.  a.     To  put  into  a  herse. 
Herself,  hftr-silP,  pron.     The  female  personal 

pronoun,  in  the  obliaue  cases  reciprocal. 
Herselike,  hirse'like,  a.     Funereal,  suitable  to 

funerals. 
Hesitancy,  h&'i-t^n-si,    s.     Dubiousness,  un- 
certainty. 
To  Hesitate,  hiz'^tate,  v.  n.     To  be  doubtful, 

to  delay,  to  pause. 
Hesitation,  h&-i-ta'sh&n,  s.  Doubt,  uncertainty, 

difficulty  made ;  intermission  of  speech,  want  of  volu- 

biUty. 
HeST,  li^st,  S.     Command,  precept,  injunction. 
Heteroclite,  h^t'ir-o-klite,  s,  156.   Such  nouns 

as  vary  from  the  common  forms  of  declension  ;  any 

thing  or  person  deviating  from  the  common  rule. 

jf^  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Bailey,  unite  in  placing  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word ;  Entick  alone 
places  it  on  the  third.      Mr   Sheridan  and   Buchanan 

filace  an  accent  also  on  the  last  syllable,  and  make  the  » 
nng;  while  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Perry  make  it  short-. 
That  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  first  syllable  cannot 
be  doubted,  when  we  consider  how  uniformly  we  remove 
the  accent  higher  when  we  anglicise  the  Latin  words  by 
shortening  them  :  and  though  the  » in  these  terminations 
is  rather  ambiguous,  156,  it  certainly  inclines  to  the  long 
sound  which  Mr  Sheridan  and  Buchanan  have  given  it. 
—See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 

Heteroclitical,  Mt-lr-ro-kllt'e-k^,  a.  Devi- 
ating from  the  common  rule. 

Heterodox,  li^t'^r-6-d5ks,  a.  Deviating  from 
the  established  opinion,  not  orthodox. 

Heterogeneal,  h^t-^r-6-je'ni-Al,  a.  Not  of 
the  same  nature,  not  kindred.  _ 

Heterogeneity,  h^t-^r-6-ji-ne'd-ti,  s.  Opposi- 
tion of  nature,  contrariety  of  qualities ;  opposite  or  dis- 
similar part. 

Heterogeneous,    h§t-5r-6-j^ne-&s,    a.     Not 

kindred,  opposite  or  dissimilar  in  nature. 

Xfy-  There  is  an  affected  pronunciation  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  words,  which,  contrary  to  our  own  ana- 
logy, preserves  the  g  nard.  The  plea  is,  that  these  words 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  which  always  preserved  the 
g-am/na  hard.  To  produce  this  reason,  is  to  expose  it. 
What  would  become  of  our  language,  if  every  word  from 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  has  g  in  it,  were  so  pronounc- 
ed ?  What  is  most  to  be  regretted  is,  that  men  of  learn- 
ing sometimes  join  in  these  pedantick  deviations,  which 
are  only  worthy  of  the  lowest  order  of  critical  coxcombs. 
— See  Gymnastidc. 

To  Hew,  h&,    v.  a.     Part.     Hewn,  or  Hewed. 
To  cut  with  an  edged  instrument,  to  hack  ;  to  chop,  to 
cot ;  to  fell  as  with  an  axe  ;  to  form  a  shape  with  an 
axe  ;  to  form  laboriously. 
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Hewer,  hfi'&r,  s.  98.      One  whose  employment  is 

to  cut  wood  or  stone. 
Hexagon,  h^ks'i-g&n,  s.  166.     A  figure  of  six 

sides  or  angles. 
Hexagonal,  h^gz-ag'A-nil,  a.    4-78.     Having 

six  sides. 
Hexagony,  h^gz-Sg'gA-ni,  s,  48.     A  figure  of 

six  angles. 
Hexameter,  h%z-im'(^-tur,  s.  5!8.     A  verse 

of  six  feet. 
Hexangular,  h^z-Jng/gii-lar,  a.     Having  six 

comers. 
Hexastick,  hegz-Js'tlk,  s.  509.      A  poem  of  six 

lines. 
HexaSTICON,  ll^gZ-is'ti-kSn,  S.    A  poem  or  epi- 
gram in  six  lines. 
Hey.  ha,  interj.      An  expression  of  joy. 
Heyday,   ba'da,  interj.      An  expression  of  frolic 

and  exultation. 
Heyday,  ha'da,  s.  269.     A  frolic,  wildncss. 
Hiatus,  hi-a'tfis,  S.     An  aperture,   a  breach  ;   the 

opening  of  the  mouth  by  the  succession  of  some  of  the 

vowels. 
Hibernal,  hi-ber'nSl,  a.   Belonging  to  the  winter. 
Hiccough,  hik'k&p,  or  hik'k6f,  s.    A  convulsion 

of  the  stomach  producing  sobs. 

8:5"  This  is  one  of  those  words  which  seem  to  have 
been  corrupted  by  a  laudable  intention  of  bringing  them 
nearer  to  their  original.  The  convulsive  sob  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  species  of  cough ;  but  neither  Junius  nor  Skin- 
ner mention  any  such  derivation,  and  both  suppose  it 
formed  from  the  sound  it  occasions.  Accordingly  we 
find,  though  hiccough  is  the  most  general  orthography, 
hickup  is  the  most  usual  pronunciation.    Thus  Butler, 

"  Quoth  he,  to  bid  rae  not  to  love. 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move ; 
My  beard  to  prow,  mv  ears  to  prick  ap. 
Or,  when  I'm  In  the  lit,  to  AicA-«//." 

To  Hiccough,  hlk'kfip,  i-.  n.     To  sob  with  con- 

vnlsion  of  the  stomach. 
To  Hickup,  hik'kip,  v.  n.     To  sob  with  a  con. 

vulsed  stomach. 
Hid,  hid,  }  „  _^  r  r/j 

Hidden,  hld'dn,  {  ^"^  P^^^"  "^  ^"^^^ 
To  Hide,  hide,   v.  a.     Pret   Hid.     Part  pass. 

Hid  or  Hidden.    To  conceal,  to  withhold  or  withdraw 

from  sight  or  knowledge. 
To  Hide,  hide,  v.  n.    To  lie  hid,  to  be  concealed. 
Hide-and-seek,  hide-Jnd-si^k',  s.     A  play  in 

which  some  hide  themselves,  and  another  seeks  them. 
Hide,  hide,  s.    The  skin  of  any  animal,  either  raw 

or  dressed:  the  human  skin,  in  contempt  j  a  certain 

quantity  of  land. 
Hidebound,  hldeTiSund,  a.     A  horse  is  said  to 

be  hide-bound,  when  his  skin  sticks  so  hard  to  his  ribs 

and  back,  that  you  cannot  with  your  hand  pull  up  or 

loosen  the  one  from  the  other ;  in  trees,  being  in  the 

state  in  which  the  bark  will  not  give  way  to   the 

growth ;  harsh,  untractabte. 
Hideous,  hld'e-&s,  or  hid'je-fis,  a.  293.     Horri- 
ble, dreadful. 
Hideously,  hld'^-us-le,  ad.  Horribly,  dreadfully. 
HideousneSS,     hid'i-&s-n^s,     s.      Horribleness, 

dreadfulness. 
HiDER,  hi'd&r,  S.  98.      He  that  hides. 
To  Hie,  hi,  v.  n.      To  hasten,  to  go  in  haste. 
HiERARCH,  hi'e-rark,   s.      The  chief  of  a  sacred 

order. 
Hierarchal,  hi-i-raik'51,  a.       Of  a  hierarch. 
HiiERARCHiCAL,  hi-e-rftr'ke-kil,  a.    Belonging  to 

sacre'd  or  ecclesiastical  government 
Hierarchy,  hl'e-rar-K^,  s.    A  sacred  government, 

rank  or  subordination  of  hoiy  beings ;   ecclesiaiitical 

establishment. 
Hieroglyphick,  hi-i-rA-gllPfik,  s.    An  emblpm, 

a  figure  by  whicli  a  word  was  implied  ;  the  art  of  writ- 

ing  in  picture. 
HiEROGLYPHiCAL,  bi-i-r6-gHPi-k51,  a.    Embla. 


HIE 
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inatical,  expressive  of  some  meaningf  beyond  what  im- 
mediately appears. 
HiEROGLYPHiCALLY,     U-^ro-gllf  e-kil-^,    ad. 

Emhlematically. 
HiEROGRAPHY,  hl-e-rSg'grM'-^,  s.    518.     Holy 

writing. 
HiEROPHANT,    hWr'o-fAnt,   s.   518.      One  who 

teaches  rules  of  relieion. 
To  Higgle,  hlg'gl,  v.  n.  405.    To  chaffer,  to  be 

penurious  in  a  bargain ;  to  go  selling  provisions  from 

door  to  door. 

Higgledy-piggledy,    hlg'gl-de-plg'gl-de,    ad. 

A  cant  word,  corrupted  from  higgle,  which  denotes 
any  confused  mass,  confusedly. 

Higgler,  hlg'glur,  s.  98.  One  who  sells  provisions 
by  retail. 

High,  hi,  a.  390.  A  great  way  upwards,  rising 
above ;  elevated  in  place,  raised  aloft ;  exalted  in 
nature;  elevated  in  rank  or  condition  ;  exalted  in  senti- 
ment ;  difficult,  abstruse  ;  boastful  ostentatious ;  arro- 
gant, proud,  lofty ;  noble,  illustrious ;  violent,  tem- 
pestuous, applied  to  the  wind  ;  tumultuous,  turbulent, 
ungovernable  ;  full,  complete  ;  strong-tasted  ;  at  tlie 
most  perfect  state,  in  the  meridian  ;  far  advanced  into 
antiquity ;  dear,  exorbitant  in  price ;  capital,  great, 
opposed  to  little,  as,  high  treason. 

High,  hi,  s.  High  place,  elevation,  superior  region. 

High-blest,  hilalest,  a.  Supremely  happy. 

HiGH-BLOWX,    hi'blone,   a.      Swelled  much  with 

wind,  much  inflated. 
High-born,  hi'born,  a.   Of  noble  extraction. 
High-coloured,  hl'kul-lurd,  a.     Having  a  deep 

or  glaring  colour. 
High-designing,  hi'de-si-ning,  a.  Having  great 

schemes. 
High-flier,    hi'fll-ur,    S.      One   that   carries  his 

opinion  to  extravagance. 
High-flown,    hi'flone,    a.      Elevated,    proud; 

turgid,  extravagant. 
High-flying,  hi'fii-ing,  a.  Extravagant  in  claims 

or  opinions. 
High-heaped,  hi'hepd,  a.     Covered  with  high 

piles. 

High-mettled,  hl'met-tld,  a.  359.    Proud  or 

ardent  of  spirit. 
High-minded,  hi'mind-^d,  a.   Proud,  arrogant 
High -RED,  hi'rSd,  a.     Deeply  red. 
High-seasoned,  hi-s^'zund,  a.     Piquant  to  the 

palate. 

High-spirited,  hi-spMt-§d,  a.     Bold,  daring, 

insolent; 
High-stomached,  hi-st6m'm&kt,  a.    Obstinate, 

lofty. 
High-tasted,  hl-tas'ted,  a.    Gustful,  piquant 
High-viced,  hl'vlst,  a.  560.    Enormously  wicked. 
High-wrought,  hi'rawt,  a.  Accurately  finished. 
Highland,  hl'Iand,  s.    Mountainous  region. 
Highlander,  hnand-&r,   s.    An  inhabitant  of 

mountains. 

g^  We  sometimes  hear  a  most  absurd  pronunciation 
of  this  word  taken  from  the  Scotch,  as  if  written  Heelan- 
der.  It  is  ciu-ious  to  observe,  that  while  the  Scotch  are 
endeavouring  to  leave  their  own  pronunciation,  and 
adopt  that  of  the  English,  there  are  some  English  so 
capricious  as  to  quit  their  oAvn  pronunciation,  and  adopt 
that  which  the  Scotch  strive  carefully  to  avoid. 
Highly,    hil^,    ad.      With  elevation  as  to  place 

and  situation ;  in  a  great  degree ;  proudly,  arrogantly, 

ambitiously ;  with  esteem,  with  estimation. 
HiGHMOST,  hl'moSt,  O.    Highest,  topmost 
Highness,  hi'n^S,  S.    Elevation  above  the  surface  ; 

the  title  of  princes,  anciently  of  kings ;  dignity  of  na- 
ture, supremacy. 
Hight,  nite,  a.     Was  named,  was  called  ;   called, 

named. 
HighwaTER,  lii'wS-tur,  s.     The  utmost  flow  of 

the  tide. 
Highway,  hl'wa',  S.    Great  road,  publick  path. 
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Highwayman,  hl'wa-min,  a.  88.    A  robber  that 

plunders  on  the  publick  roads. 
EflLARlTY,  hll-lir'^-te,  s.   Merriment,  gayety. 
HiLDING,  hll'dlng,  S.    A  sorry,  paltry,  cowardly  fel. 

low ;  it  is  used  likemse  for  a  mean  woman. 
Hill,  Ml,  s.     An  elevation  of  ground  less  than  a 

mountain. 
Hillock,  hillSk,  s.  A  little  hill. 
HiLLYj  hllle,  a.     Full  of  hills,  unequal  In  the  sur- 
face. 
Hilt,  hilt,  S.   The  handle  of  any  thing,  particularly 

of  a  sword. 
Him,  hlra.  The  oblique  case  of  He. 
Himself,  him  s^lf,  pron.     iv  the  nominative, 

He  ;  in  ancient  authors.  Itself ;  in  the  oblique  cases, 

it  has  a  reciprocal  signification. 
HiN,  hln,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids  among  the  Jews, 

containing  about  ten  pints. 
Hind,  hind,  a.    Comp.  Hinder.  Sup.  Hindmost. 

Backward,  contrary  in  position  to  the  face. 

jjQ-  This  word,  with  its  comparative  hinder^  and  its 
superlative  hindmost  and  hindermost,  are  sometimes  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  with  the  t  short,  as  in  iinti'd  ;  but 
this  is  80  contrary  to  analogy,  as  to  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  correct  speaker. 

Hind,  hind,  s.    Tlie  she  to  a  stag  ;  a   serv^t ;  a 

peasant,  a  boor. 
Hindberries,  Mnd'b^r-riz,  s.     The  peasant's  her. 

ries  ;  the  same  as  raspberries. 
To  Hinder,  hin'd&r,  v.  a.    To  obstruct,  to  stop, 

to  impede. 
Hinder,  hin'd&r,  a.  515.    That  is  in  a  position 

contrary  to  that  of  the  face. 
HlNDERANCE,  hitl'dfij-inse,  S.     Impediment,  let, 

stop. 
HlNDERER,  hln'd&r-fir,  i.     He  or  that  which  hin- 
ders or  obstructs. 
HlNDERLING,  Hu'dur-Iing,  S-    A  paltry,  worthless, 

degenerate  animal. 

Hindermost,  hind'&r-m6st,  «•  Hindmost,  last,  in 

the  rear. 
Hindmost,  hlnd'most,  a.  Last,  lag,  in  the  rear. 

Hinge,  hinje,  s.  74<.  Joints  upon  which  a  gate  or 
door  turns ;  the  cardinal  points  of  the  world ;  a  go. 
verning  rule  or  principle ;  tobe  off  the  hinges,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  irregiuarity  and  disorder. 

To  HiNGB,  hinje,  v.  a.  l  o  furnish  with  hinges ; 
to  bend  as  a  hinge. 

To  Hint,  hint,  v.  a.  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight 
mention  or  remote  allusion. 

Hint,  hint,  s.  Faint  notice  given  to  the  mind,  re- 
mote allusion ;  suggestion,  intimation. 

Hip,  hip,  s.  The  joint  of  the  thigh,  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  thigh  ;  to  have  on  the  hip,  to  have  an  advantage 
over  another.     A  low  phrase. 

Hip,  hip,  s.   The  fruit  of  the  briar. 

To  Hip,  hip,  V'  a.  To  sprain  or  shoot  the  hips  ; 
Hiphop,  a  cant  word  formed  by  the  reduplication  of 
Hop. 

Hip,  hip,  interj.   An  exclamation  or  calling  to  one. 

HiPPISH,  hip'pLsh,  a.  A  con-uption  of  Hypochon- 
driack.  ^ 

Hippocent'aur,  h!p-p6-s^n'tavvr,  s.  A  fabulous 
monster,  half  horse  and  half  man. 

HiPPOCRASS,  hlp'po-kr&S,  s.   A  medicated  wine. 

HippOGRIFF,  hlp'po-glif,  S.    A  winged  horse. 

Hippopotamus,  hip-p6-p&t'4-mus,  s.  The  river 
horse.     An  animal  found  in  the  Nile. 

HipSHOT,  hip'shSt,  a.  Sprained  or  dislocated  in  tlie 
hip. 

HiPWORT,  hip'vvfirt,  S.   A  plant 

To  Hire,  hier,  v.  a.  To  procure  any  thing  for  tem. 
porary  use  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  engage  a  man  to  tem- 
porary service  for  wages  ;  to  bribe;  to  engage  himself 
for  pay. 
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^'  559.  Fate  73,  far  77,  tin  83,  fit  81— m^  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m5ve  164, 

A  call,  a  sadden  exclamation  to  give  notice  of  ap- 
proach, or  any  thing  else. 
HoAE,  hore,    a.      White  ;  gray  with  age  ;   white 

with  frost. 
Hoar-frost,  hore'fr&st,  s.     The  congelations  of 

dew  in  frosty  mornioga  on  the  grass. 
Hoard,   horde,  S.      A  store  laid  up  in  secret,  a 

Itidden  stock,  a  treasure. 
To  Hoard,  horde,  v.  n..  To  make  hoards,  to  lay 

up  store. 
To  Hoard,  hfirde,  v.  a.     To  lay  in  hoards,  to 

husband  privily. 

Hoarder,  hord'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  stores  up  in 

secret. 
HoARHOUND,  horeli^&nd,  s.   A  plant. 
HoARINESS,   h6'r^-n&,    s.      The    state    of  being 

whitish,  the  colour  of  old  men's  hair. 
Hoarse,    horse,   a.      Having  the' voice  rough,  as 

with  a  cold;  having  a  rough  sound. 
Hoarsely,  horseld,   ad.     With  a  rough  harsh 

voice. 
Hoarseness,  h6rse'n&,  s.  Roughness  of  voice.     ' 

Hoary,  hoW,  a.  Wliite,  whitish  ;  white  or  gray 
with  age  ;  white  with  frost;  mouldy,  mossy.-rusty. 

To  Hobble,  hSb'bl,  v.  n.  405.     To  walk  lamely 

or  awkwardly  upon  one  leg  more  than  the  other ;  to 

move  roughly  and  unevenly. 
Hobble,  hSM)!,  S.      Uneven  awkward  gait. 
HoBBLINGLY,   hilybllng-l^,  ad.      Clumsily,  auk. 

wardly,  with  a  halting  gait 
Hobby,  hSM)^,  S.    A  species  of  hawk  ;  an  Irish  or 

Scottish  horse  ;  a  stick  on  which  boys  get  astride  and 

ride ;  a  stupid  fellow. 
HoBGOBLLV,  h6b-g6b^ln,  s.    A  sprite,  a  fairy. 
Hobnail,  hob'nale,  s.     A  nail  used  in  shoeing  a 

horse. 
Hobnailed,  hoiynald,  a.    Set  with  hobnails. 
Hobnob,  hob-llSl/,   ad.      This    is  corrupted   from 

Habnab. 
Hock,    h6k,   s.      The  joint  between  the  knee  and 

fetlock. 
To  Hock,  h5k,  v.  a.   To  disable  in  the  hock. 
Hock,  h6k,  s.    Old  strong  Rhenish. 
Hockherb,  h6k'drb,  S.      A  plant,   the  same  with 

mallows. 
To  HoCKLE,  hftkld,  v.  a.  405.    To  hamstring. 

Hocus-pocus,  ho'k&s-po'kus,  s.  A  juggle,  a  cheat. 

Hod,  h5d,  s.  ■  A  kind  of  trough  in  which  a  labourer 
carries  mortar  to  the  masons. 

Hodman,  hSd'mSn,  s.  88.  A  labourer  that  carries 
irortar. 

Hodge-podge,  h&dje'podje,  s.  A  medley  of  in- 
gredients boiled  together. 

Hodiernal,  h6-de-^r'n<\l,  a.  Of  to  day. 

Hoe,  ho,  s.    An  instrument  to  cut  up  the  earth. 

To  Hoe,  ho,  v.  a.    To  cut  or  dig  with  a  hop. 

Hog,  h6g,  s.  The  general  name  of  swine  ;  a  cas- 
trated boar ;  to  bring  hogs  to  a  fine  market,  to  fail  of 
one's  design. 

Hogcote,  hftg'k&t,  s.  A  house  for  hogs. 
HOGGEREL,  hSg'gril,  s.  99.    A  two-years-old  ewe. 
HOGHERD,  hftg'hCrd,  s.    A  keeper  of  hogs. 
Hoggish,  h&g'glsh,  a.      Having  the  qualities  of  a 

hog,  brutish,  selfish. 
Hoggishly,  h&g'gish-le,  ad.  Greedily,  selfishly. 
Hoggishness,  hig'glsh-nes,  s.   Brutality,  grecdi 

ness,  selfishness. 
Hogsbeans,  hftgz'beiiz,  ~i 

Hogseread,  higzlared,  (^ 

Hogsmushrooms,  h6gz'miish-ro{'niz,   f 
Hogsflnxel,  h&gz'f^ii-nel,  j 

riaiits. 


Hire,  hire,  s.     Reward  or  recompense  paid  for  the 

use  of  any  thing  ;  wages  paid  for  service. 
Hireling,  hire'llng,  s.   One  who  serves  for  wages, 

a  mercenary,  a  prostitute. 
Hireling,  hire'ling,  a.     Serving  for  hire,  venal, 

mercenary,  doing  what  is  done  for  money. 
Hirer,  hire'ir,  S.   98.      One  who  uses  any  thing, 

paying  a  recompense ;  one  who  employs  others,  paying 

wages. 

Hirsute,  h^r-siite',  a.  Rough,  rugged. 

His,  hlz,  pron.  poss.     The  masculine  possessive, 

belonging  to  him  ;  anciently  Its. 
To  Hiss,  hiss,  v.  n.     To  utter  a  noise  like  that  of 

a  serpent  and  some  other  animals. 
To  Hiss,  hiss,   v.  a.     To  condemn  by  hissing,  to 

explode  ;  to  procure  hisses  or  disgrace. 
Hiss,  hiss,  s.      The   voice  of  a  serpent ;  censure, 

expression  of  contempt  used  in  theatres. 
Hist,   hist,  interj.      An  exclamation  commanding 

silence. 

Historian,  his-to'r^-^n,  s.  A  writer  of  facts  and 

events. 
Historical,  h!s-t&r^k-il,     \ 
Historick,  his-t&r'rik,  509.  \  ^' 

Pertaining  to  liistory. 
Historically,   hls-tftr'rik-il-^,    nd.      in    the 

manner  of  history,  by  way  of  narration. 
To  HiSTORIFY,  hls-t6r'e-f{,  v.  a.      To  relate,  to 

record  in  history. 

Historiographer,  hls-to-r^-ftg'ri-f&r,  s.     An 

historian,  a  writer  of  history. 

Historiography,    hls-to-r^-fig'ri-fi,   s.    518. 

The  art  or  employment  of  an  historian. 
History,  hls't&r-^,  s.  557.    A  narration  of  events 

and  facts  delivered  with  dignity  ;  narration,  relation ; 

the  knowledge  of  facts  and  events. 
History-piece,   his'tfir-^-p^^sc,  s.     A  picture 

representing  some  memorable  event 
HiSTRioNiCAL,  his-tr^-5n'e-k;\l,   ) 
Histrionick,  his-trd-&n1k,  509.  ^  "* 

Befitting  the  stage,  suitable  to  a  player. 
Histrionically,  his-tr^-6ii'd-kal-e,  ad.    Thea- 
trically, in  the  manner  of  a  buffoon. 
To  Hit,  hit,  v.  a.   To  strike,  to  touch  with  a  blow  ; 

to  toucii  the  mar!{,  not  to  miss  ;  to  attain,  to  reach  the 

point ;  to  strike  a  ruling  passion  ;  to  hit  off,  to  strike 

out,  to  fix  or  determine  luckily. 
To  Hit,  hit,  v.  n.   ■  To  clash,  to  collide  ;  to  chance 

luckily,   to  succeed  by  accident  ;  to  succeed ;  not  to 

miscarry  ;  to  light  on. 
Hit,  hit,  s.    A  stroke,  a  lucky  chance. 
To  Hitch,  hltsh,  v.  n.  To  catch,  to  move  by  jerks. 
Hithe,  hiTHe,  s.      A  small  haven  to  land  wares 

out  of  boats.  j 

Hither,  hlTH'&r,  ad.  98.       To  this  place  from 

some  place ;   Hither  and  Thither,  to  this  'place  and 

that ;  to  this  end,  to  this  design. 
Hither,  hlxH'&r,  a.    Nearer,  towards  this  part 

DO  This  word  was  probably  formed  for  the  compara- 
tive of  here  J  and  has  naturally  generated  the  superlative 
hit/iermost. 

HiTHERMOST,    hlTH'ur-most,    a.        Nearest    on 

this  side. 
Hitherto,  hlTH'ur-t6o,  ad.     To  this  time,  yet, 

in  any  time  till  now  ;  at  every  time  till  now. 
HiTHERWARD,  hlTH'&r-ward,      >     J 
Hitherwards,  hiTH'ur-vvclrdz,  )  *" 

This  way,  towards  this  place. 
Hive,  hive,  s.      The  habitation  or  cell  of  bees  ;  the 

bees  inhabiting  a  hive. 
To  Hive,  hive,  v.  a.    To  put  into  hives,  to  harboiu-; 

to  contain  in  hives. 
To  Hive,  hive,  v.  n.    To  take  shelter  together. 
Hiver,    hive'fir,    s.   98.      One    who  puts  bees  in 

hives. 
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Hogshead,  hSgzlied,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids 
containing  sixty  g-Hllons  ;  any  large  barreL 
jj(^  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  as  if  written 
hng-shed;  if  Dr  Joiinson's  derivation  of  tliis  word  from 
Aft?  and  head  be  a  true  one,  tiiis  pronunciation  is  cer- 
tainly wrong,  and  arises  from  the  junction  of  the  letters 
s  and  h  in  printing,  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  oc- 
casioned a  similar  mispronunciation  in  household  and 
falsehood,  which  see.  Junius  derives  this  word  from  the 
>>p|gick  Ockshood,  ogshood,  or  hockshoot.  Minshew  says, 
Skinner  derives  it  from  Ockshood  and  Ogshood;  but  he 
himself  is  of  opinion,  that  it  rather  comes  from  the  Latin 
Orca,  a  great  sea-tish,  an  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  the 
Belgick  hoofd,  as  much  as  to  say.  Oik's  hoofd  ;  that  is 
OrccB  cnput,  an  Ork's  head. 
HoGSTY,  bSg'sti,  s.     The  place  in  which  swine  are 

shut  to  be  fed. 
HoGWASH,  hSgVosh,  s.     The  draff  which  is  given 

to  swine. 
HoiDEN,  hoe'dn,  s.    103.    An  ill-taught,  awkward 

country  girl. 
To  HoiDEN,  hoe'dn,  v.  n.      To  romp  indecently. 
To  HoiSE,  boese,  7  ,^      ■  v  ^ 

To  Hoist,  h5ist,  }  ""•  «'     ^^  '^'"  "^  ""  ""^"^ 

To  Hold,  hold,  v.  a.  Pret.  Held.  Part.  pass. 
HetdoT  Holden.  To  grasp  in  the  hand,  to  gripe,  to 
clutch  ;  to  keep,  to  retain,  to  gripe  fast  ;  to  maintain 
as  an  opinion  ;  to  consider  as  good  or  bad,  to  hold  in 
regard ;  to  have  any  station  ;  to  possess,  to  enjoy  ;  to 
possess  in  subordination ;  to  suspend,  to  refi'ain  ;  to 
stop,  to  restrain ;  to  fix  to  any  condition ;  to  confine  to 
a  certain  state  ;  to  detain  ;  to  retain,  to  continue ;  to 
offer,  to  propose ;  to  maintain  ;  to  carry  on,  to  con- 
tinue ;  to  hold  forth,  to  exhibit ;  to  hold  in,  to  govern 
hy  the  bridle,  to  restrain  in  general  ;  to  hold  off,  to 
keep  at  a  distance ;  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  to  protract ; 
♦•o  hold  out,  to  extend,  to  stretch  forth ;  to  offer,  to  pro. 
pose,  to  continue  to  do  or  suffer ;  to  hold  up,  to  raise 
aloft,  to  sustain,  to  support. 

To  Hold,  bold,  v.  n.  To  stand,  to  be  right,  to  be 
without  exception ;  to  continue  unbroken  or  unsub- 
dued ;  to  last,  to  endure  ;  to  continue  ;  to  refrain  ;  to 
stand  up  for,  to  adhere ;  to  be  dependent  on ;  to  de- 
rive right ;  to  hold  forth,  to  harangue,  to  speak  in  pub- 
lick  ;  to  bold  in,  to  restrain  one's  self,  to  continue  in 
.uck  ;  to  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance  without  clos- 
ing with  offers  ;  to  hold  on,  to  continue,  not  to  be  in- 
terrupted, to  proceed  ;  to  Uold  out,  to  last,  to  endure, 
not  to  yield,  not  to  be  subdued  ;  to  hold  together,  to  be 
joined,  to  remain  in  union ;  to  hold  up,  to  support 
liimself,  not  to  be  foul  weather,  to  continue  the  same 
speed. 

Hold,  bold,  iulerj.      Forbear,  stop,  be  still. 

Hold,  bold,  s.  The  act  of  seizing,  gripe,  grasp, 
seizure ;  something  to  be  held,  support ;  catch,  power 
of  seizing  or  keeping  ;  prison,  place  of  custody  ;  power, 
influence :  custody  ;  Hold  of  a  ship,  all  that  part  ^vhich 
lies  between  the  keelson  and  the  lower  decK  ;  a  lurk- 
ing place  ;  a  fortified  place,  a  fort. 

Holder,  bol'dur,  s.  98.  One  that  holds  or  gripes 
anything  in  his  hand;  a  tenant,  one  that  holds  land 
under  another. 

Holderforth,  hol-dSr-for^/i',  s.  An  haranguer, 
one  who  speaks  in  publick. 

HoLDFASr,  bold'fast,  S.  Any  thing  which  takes 
hold,  a  catch,  a  hook. 

1  OLDING,  boldliig,  s.  Tenure,  farm  ;  it  some- 
times signifies  the  burden  or  chorus  of  B  song. 

Ho  LE,  hole,  S.  A  cavity  narrow  and  long,  either 
perpendicular  or  horizontal ;  a  perforation,  a  small  va- 
cuity ;  a  cave,  a  hollow  place  ;  a  cell  of  an  animal;  a 
mean  habitation  ;  some  subterfuge  or  shift 

HoLIDAM,  h61'(^-dam,  s.  515.      Blessed  Lady. 

HoLILY,  hMe-le,  ad.  Piously,  with  sanctity ; 
inviolably,  without  breach. 

Holiness,  btVle-nes,  s.  Sanctity,  piety,  religious 
goodness ;  the  state  of  being  hallowed,  dedication  to 
religion  ;  the  title  of  the  Pope. 

Holla,  hol'lo,  interj.  A  word  used  in  calling  to 
-iny  one  at  a  distance. 

Holland,  bSl'land,  s.  88.  Fine  limn  made  in 
Holland. 
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Hollow,  h5116,  a.  321.  Excavated,  having 
a  void  space  within,  not  solid ;  noisy,  like  sound  rever. 
berated  from  a  cavity;  not  faithful,  not  sound,  not 
what  one  appears. 

Hollow,  bSllo,  *.  Cavity,  concavity ;  cavern, 
den,  hole  ;  pit ;  any  opening  or  vacuity ;  passage, 
canaL 

To  Hollow,  hSllA,  v.  a.  To  make  hollow,  to 
excavate. 

To  Hollow,  h5116,  v.  n.    To  shout,  to  hoot. 

Hollowly,  bS116-l^,  ad.  With  cavities ;  un. 
faithfuUy,  insincerely,  dishonestly. 

HolLOWNESS,  h6116-nes,  «.  Cavity,  state  of 
being  hollow  ;  deceit,  insincerity,  treachery. 

HollowrooTj  h61li-ro6t,  s.    A  plant 

Holly,  h51'l^,  s.    A  tree. 

Hoi^YHOCK,  h61'l(i-h6k,  s.     Rosemallow. 

HoLLYBOSE,  hftlld-roze,  s.     A  plant 

Holocaust,  h61'6-ka\vst,  i.    A  burnt  sacrifice. 

HoLP,  holp.   The  old  pret  and  part  pass,  of  Help. 

HoLPEN,  hol'pn,  103.    The  old  part  pass,  of  Help. 

Holster,  hol'st&r,.  s.  98.  A  case  for  a  horse- 
man's pistoL 

Holy,  hole,  a.  Good,  pious,  religious  ;  hallowed, 
consecrated  to  divine  use  ;  pure,  immaculate  ;  sacred. 

HoLY-DAY,  hol'^-da,  s.  515.  The  day  of  some 
ecclesiastical  festival ;  anniversary  feast ;  a  day  of 
gayety  and  joy ;  a  time  that  comes  seldom. 

HoLY-THURSDAY,  h6'le-/A&rz'da,  s.  The  day 
on  which  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemora- 
ted, ten  days  before  Whitsuntide. 

HoLY-WEEK,  hole-w^^k,  s.  The  week  before 
E^ter. 

Homage,  bSm'aje,  S.  90.  Service  paid  and  fealty 
professed  to  a  sovereign  or  superior  lord ;  obeisance, 
respect  paid  by  external  action. 

Homager,  hom'i-jfir,  s.  98.  One  who  holds  by 
homage  of  some  superior  lord. 

Home,  bonne,  s.  His  own  house,  the  private 
dwelling;  his  own  country  ;  the  place  of  constant  resi- 
dence ;  united  to  a  substantive,  it  signifies  domestick. 

Home,  boine,  ad.  To  one's  own  habitation  ;  to  one's 
own  country  ;  close  to  one's  own  breast  or  affairs  ;  tn 
the  point  designed ;  united  to  a  substantive,  it  implies 
force  and  efficacy. 

Homeborn,  home'bom,  a.  Native,  natur.il ; 
domestick,  not  foreign. 

HOMEBBED,  bome/br^d,  a.  Bred  at  liome,  not 
polished  by  travel ;  plain,  rude,  artless,  uncultivated  ; 
domestick,  not  foreign. 

HoMEFELT,  bomeTelt,  a.     Inward,  private. 

HOMELILY,  bomeld-le,   a.     Rudely,  inelegantly. 

Homeliness,  bome'Ie-nls,  s.  Plainness,  rudeness. 

Homely,  bomel^,  a.  Plain,  homespun,  not 
elegant,  not  beautiful,  not  fine,  coarse. 

Homemade,  home'made,  a.    Made  at  home. 

Homeb,  h6'mur,  s.  98.  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
about  three  pints. 

Homespun,  bome'spfin,  a.  Spun  or  wrought  at 
home,  not  made  by  regular  manufacturers  ;  not  male 
in  foreign  countries  ;  plain,  coarse,  rude,  homely,  in- 
elegant. 

Homestall,  bome'stall,  )        ,^„ 

Homestead,  bome'sted,  5 
The  place  of  the  house. 

Homeward,  home^ward,  88. 

Homewards,  bome'wardz, 
Towards  home,  towards  the  native  place. 

Homicide,  bom'e-side,  s.  Murder,  mans!ayin^, 
destruction  ;  a  murderer,  a  manslayer. 

Homicidal,  b6m-^-si'd51,  a.  Murderous,  blooiv. 
Homiletical,  bfim-^-lSt'ik-il,    a.     Socia',  con. 

versible. 
Homily,  hSm'e-l^,  S.     A  discourse  read  to  a  c-ui- 

gregation. 


'id. 
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HoMOEOMERIA,  h6-mi-6-m^r^-5,  S.     A  likeness 

of  parts. 

0©-This  was  the  name  given  to  tlie  system  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philosopher,  Anaxagoras  ;  who  supposed 
that  the  elements  were  full  of  smalt  particles  of  blood, 
bones,  leaves,  &c.  from  which  the  growth  of  plants  and 
animals  was  deriyed, 

HoMOGENEAL,  h6-m6-j^n^il,    } 
HoJiOGENEOUS,  ho-mo-jd'n^-fis,  J  "' 

Having  the  same  nature  or  principles. 

t&  For  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  g  in  these  words, 
see  Heterogeneous. 

HoMOGENEALNESS,  ho-mo-j^n^-Jl-n^s,  ^ 
Homogeneity,  ho-mo-j^-n^e-t^,      >  s. 
HoMOGENEOusNESS,  ho-mo-j^ne-us-nes,  3 

Participation  of  the  same  principles  or  nature,  simili- 
tude of  kind. 
HoMOGENY,  hA-m5d'j^-n^,  s.   518.    Joint  nature. 
Homologous,   h6-m61'6-g&s,    a.       Having  the 

same  manner  or  proportions. 
HoJiONYMOUS,  h6-m6n'e-mtis,  a.     Denominating 

ditf'erent  things ;  equivocal. 
HoMONYJiY,  h6-m6n'^-m^,  s.  518.   Equivocation, 

ambiguity. 
HOMOTONOUS,  ho-m&t'to-n&S,  a.  518.     Equable, 

said  of  such  distempers  as  keep  a  constant  tenour  of 

rise,  state,  and  declension. 
Hone,  h6ne,  s.    a  whetstone  for  a  razor. 
Honest,  Sn'n^st,  a.  394.     Upright,  true,  sincere  ; 

chaste  ;  just,  righteous,  giving  to  every  man  his  due. 
Honestly,   6n'n&t-le,  a(u     Uprightly,  justly  ; 

with  chastity,  modestly. 
Honesty,    6n'n^s.te,  s.       Justice,  truth,  virtue, 

purity. 
Honied,  hun'nld,  a.  283.     Covered  with  honey ; 

sweet. 
Honey,    h&n'ni^,    s.     165.     A    thick,    viscous, 

luscious  substance,  which  is  collected  and  prepared  by 

bees ;  sweetness,  lusciousness ;  a  name  of  tenderness, 

sweet. 
Honey-bag,  h&n'n^-big,  s.     The  bag  in  which 

the  bee  carries  the  honey. 
Honey-comb,    hun'ne-kome,    s.      Tlie  cells  of 

wax  in  which  the  bee  stores  her  hcmey. 
Honey-combed,  h&n'ne-k6md,  a.    flawed  with 

little  cavities. 
HoneY'-DEW,  hun'nd-dii,  s.   Sweet  dew. 
Honey-flower,  h6n'nd-fl5u-&r,  s.  A  plant 
Honey-gnat,  h&n'n^-nit,  s.  An  insect. 
Honey-moon,  h6n'n^-m66n,  s.     The  first  month 

after  marriage. 
Honey-suckle,  h&n'ne-suk-kl,  s.  Woodbine. 
HoneY'LESS,  hun'ii^-l§s,  a.  Without  honey. 
Honey-wort,  hun'nti-w&rt,  s.  A  plant 
Honorary',    6n'nur-i-r^,    a.    557.      Done    in 

honour ;  conferring  honour  without  gain. 
Honour,   Sn'n&r,  S    394.      Dignity  ;  reputation  ; 

the  title  of  a  man  of  rank  ;  nobleness  ;  reverence,  due 

veneration  ;  chastity  ;  glory,  boast ;  •publick  mark  of 

respect ;  privileges  of  rank  or  birth  ;  civilities  paid ; 

ornament,  decoration. 

OS"  This  word,  and  its  companion /Jir(w<r,  the  two  ser- 
vile attendants  on  cards  and  notes  of  fashion,  have  so  ge. 
nerally  dropped  the  u,  that  to  spell  these  words  \vith  that 
letter  is  looked  upon  as  gauche  and  rustick  in  the  ex. 
treme.  In  vain  did  Dr  Jonnson  enter  liis  protest  against 
the  innovation  ;  in  vain  did  he  tell  us,  that  the  sound  of 
the  word  required  the  u,  as  well  as  its  derivation  from 
the  Latin  through  the  French ;  the  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  passed,  and  we  now  hardly  ever  find  these 
words  with  this  vowel  but  in  our  Dictionaries.  But 
tliough  I  am  a  declared  enemy  to  all  needless  innovation, 
I  see  no  inconvenience  in  spelling  these  words  in  the 
fashionable  manner ;  there  is  no  reason  for  preserving 
the  u  in  honour  and  favour,  that  does  not  hold  good  for 
the  preservation  of  the  same  letter  in  errour,  tiuthour, 
and  a  hundred  others  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  words  without  the  u,  while  we  have  so 
many  words  where  the  o  sounds  u,  even  when  tlie  accent 
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is  on  it,  as  honey,  money,  &c.  we  need  not  be  in  much  pain 
for  the  sound  of  u  in  words  of  this  termination,  where  the 
final  r  brings  all  the  unaccented  vowels  to  the  same 
level  ;  that  is,  to  the  short  sound  of  «.— See  Principles, 
No.  418. 

To  Honour,  &n'nur,  v.  a,  314.  To  reverence,  to 
regard  with  veneration ;  to  dignify,  to  raise  to  great- 
ness. 
Honourable,  6n'n&r-J-bl,  a.  Illustrious,  noble  ; 

great,  magnanimous,  generous  ;   conferring  honour  ; 

accompanied  with  tokens  of  honour ;  without  taint, 

without  reproach  ;  honest,.without  intention  of  deceit; 

equitable. 
HonourabLENESS,  &n'n&r-J-bLn^s,  s.  Eminence, 

magnificence,  generosity. 
Honourably,   6n'nur-a-bl^,    ad.     "With   tokens 

of  honour;   magnanimously,  generously;  reputably, 

with  exemption  from  reproach.' 
Honourer,  &n'nur-r&r,  s.  98.    One  that  honours, 

one  that  regards  with  veneration. 
Hood,  hud,  a.  307.     In  composition,  denotes  qual- 
ity, character,  as  knighthood,  childhood.     Sometimes  it 

is  taken  collectively,  as,  brotherhood,  a  confraternity. 
Hood,  hud,  s.  The  upper  cover  of  a  woman's  head  ; 

any  thing  drawn  upon  the  head,  and  wrapping  round 

it ;  a  covering  put  over  the  hawk's  eyes  ;  an  ornamen. 

tal  fold  that  hangs  down  the  back  of  a  graduate. 
To  Hood,  bud,  t;.  a.    To  dress  in  a  hood  j  to  blind 

as  with  a  hood  ;  to  cover. 
Hoodman-blind,  hud'mSn-blind',  s.    A  play  in 

which  the  person  hooded  is  to  catch  another  and  tell 

his  name,  blindraan's  buff. 
To  Hoodwink,  hud'wlnk,  v.  a.    To  blind  with 

sometliing  bound  over  the  eyes  j  to  cover,  to  hide ;  to 

deceive,  to  impose  upon. 
Hoof,   n66f,  s.   306.     The  hard   homy  substance 

which  composes  the  feet  of  several  sorts  of  animals. 
Hook,  hook,  s.  306.   Any  thing  bent  so  as  to  catch 

liold  ;  the  bended  wire  on  wliich  the  bait  is  hung  for 

fishes,  and  with  which  the  fish  is  pierced  ;  a  snare,  a 

trap  ;  a  sickle  to  reap  com  ;  an  iron  to  seize  the  meat 

in  the  caldron ;  an  instrument  to  cut  or  lop  with  ;  tlie 

part  of  the  hinge  fixed  to  the  post ;  Hook  or  crook,  one 

way  or  other,  by  any  expedient. 
To  Hook,  h66k,  v.  a.     To  catch  with  a  hook  ;  to 

entrap,  to  ensnare  ;  to  draw  as  with  a  hook ;  to  fasten 

as  ■svitli  a  hook,  to  be  drawn  by  force  or  artifice. 
Hooked,  hSok'ed,  a.  366.  Bent,  curvated. 
HookednESS,  h6ok'^d-n§S,  s.   state  of  being  bent 

like  a  hook. 
Hooknosed,  hook-nozd',  a.    Having  the  aquiline 

nose  rising  in  the  middle. 
Hoop,  hoop,  S.  306.     Any  thing  circular  by  which 

something  else  is  bound,  particularly  casks  or  barrels  ; 

part  of  a  lady's  dress ;  any  tiling  circular. 
To  Hoop,  hoop,  v,  a.     To  bind  or  enclose  with 

hoops ;  to  encircle,  to  clasp,  to  surround. 
To  Hoop,  hoop,  v.  n.     To  shout,  to  make  an  out- 

cry  by  way  of  rail  or  pursuit. 

Hooper,  n6dp'p&r,  s.  98.    A   cooper,  one  that 

hoops  tubs. 
Hooping-cough,  hoo'plng-kif,  s.     A  convulsive 

cough,  so  called  from  its  noise. 
To  Hoot,  hoot,  v.  n.   306.   To  shout  in  contempt; 

to  cry  as  an  owl. 
To   Hoot,  hoot,  f.  a.     To  drive  with  noise  and 

shouts. 
Hoot,  hoot,  S.  Clamour,  shout. 
To  Hop,  h&p,  ?'.  ru     To  jump,  to  skip  lightly;   to 

leap  on  one  leg ;  to  walk  lamely,  or  with  one  leg  less 

nimble  than  the  otlier. 
Hop,  h5p,  s.    A  jump,  a  light  leap  ;  a  jump  on  one 

leg;  a  place  where  meaner  people  dance. 
Hop,  h&p,  S.  A  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  used 

in  brewing. 
To  Hop,  h6p,  v.  a.   To  impregnate  with  hops. 
Hope,  hope,  S.     Expectation  of  some  good,  an  ex- 

pectation  indulged  with  pleasure  ;  confidence  in  a  tu. 

ture  event,  or  in  the  future  conduct  of  any  body  ;  tliut 

which  gives  hope  ;  the  object  of  hope. 


HOP 
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To  Hope,  hope,  v.  n.  I'o  live  in  expectation  of 
some  good ;  to  place  confidence  in  futurity. 

To  Hope,  hope,  v.  a.      To  expect  wth  desire. 

Hopeful,  hope'ful,  a.  Full  of  qualities  which 
produce  hope,  promising ;  full  of  hope,  full  of  expec- 
tation of  success. 

Hopefully,  hope'ful-^,  ad.  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  raise  hope ;  with  hope. 

Hopefulness,  hope'ful-n^s,  s.  Promise  of  good, 
likelihood  to  succeed. 

Hopeless,  hope'les,  a.  Without  hope,  without 
pleasing  expectation ;  giving  no  hope,  promising  no- 
thing pleasing. 

HoPEK,  ho'pur,  s.  98.  One  that  has  pleasing  ex- 
pectations. 

HoPINGLY,  ho'ping-le,  ad.  With  hope,  with  ex- 
pectations of  good. 

Hopper,  hSp'pur,  s.  98.  He  who  hops  or  jumps 
on  one  leg. 

Hopper,  h6p'p&r,  s.  The  box  or  open  frame  of 
wood  into  which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground ;  a  basket 
for  carrying  seed. 

Hoppers,  n5p'p&rz,  S.  A  kind  of  play  in  which 
the  actor  hops  on  one  leg. 

HoRAL,  ho'ril,  a.      Relating  to  the  hour. 

Horary,  ho'ri-rd,  a.  Relating  to  an  hour  ;  con- 
tinuing for  an  hour. 

Horde,  horde,  s.  A  clan,  a  migratory  crew  of 
people ;  a  body  of  Tartars. 

Horizon,  ho-ri'z6n,  S.  503.  The  line  that  ter- 
minates the  view. 

0©-  This  word  was,  till  of  late  years,  universally  pro- 
nounced, in  prose,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 

and  Shakspeare,  says  Dr  Johnson,  has  improperly  plac 

ed  it  so  in  verse. 


1  shall  raise  his  car 


With  respect  to  the  propriety  of  this  pronundation  it 
may  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
aOTeeable  to  the  genuine  analogy  of  English  orthoepy, 
than  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  a  trisyl- 
lable, when  the  middle  syllable  does  not  end  with  a  con- 
8i>nant,  503.  But  another  rule  almost  as  constantly  coun- 
teracts this  analogy :  when  the  word  is  perfectly  Latin 
or  Greek,  and  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  then  we 

feneraUy  follow  the  accentuation  of  those  languages, 
'oi'ts  have  so  universally  placed  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word,  and  this  pronunciation  has  so  clas- 
sical an  air  as  to  render  the  other  accentuation  vulgar. 
Horizontal,  h6r-e-z6n't^l,  a.  Near  the  horizon ; 

parallel  to  the  horizon,  on  a  level. 
IJoKlZONTALLY,  h6r-<^-z6n'til-e,  ad.   In  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  horizon. 
Horn,    horn,    s.      The  hard   pointed  bodies  which 

grow  on  the  heads  of  some  quadrupeds,  and  serve  them 

for  weapons ;  an  instrument  of  wind  rausick  made  of 

horn  ;  the  extremity  of  the  waxing  or  waning  moon ; 

the  feelers  of  a  snail ;  a  drinking  cup  made  of  horn ; 

antler  of  a  cuckold;  Horn  mad,   perhaps  mad  as  a 

cuckold. 
HoRNBEAK,  horn'beek,  ) 
HoRNFiSH,  hom'flsh,    3 
Hornbeam,  hom'beme,  s.     A  tree. 
Hornbook,   h6m'b66k,   s.       The  first  book  of 

children,  covered  with  horn  to  keep  it  unsoiled. 
Horned,  hor'n^d,  a.      Furnished  with  horns. 
Horner,  hol''nfir,  s.  98.    One  that  works  in  horn, 

and  sells  horn. 
Hornet,  hoi-'n^t,   s.    99.      A  very  large,  strong, 

stinging  fly. 
HoRNFOOT,  hom'fit,  a.      Hoofed. 
HoRNOWL,  h6m'oul,  S.      A  kind  of  homed  owl. 
Hornpipe,  horn'pipe,  s.     A  dance. 
HoRNSTONE,  horn'stone,  s.    A  kind  of  blue  stone. 
HoRNAVORK,    hom'vv&rk,    S.      A  kind  of  angular 

fortification. 
Horny,   hor'n^,    a.     Made  of  horn ;    resembling 

horn  ;  hard  as  horn,  callous. 
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A  kind  of  fish. 


HOROGRAPHY,   h6-r5g'gri-fi^,  518.      An  account 

of  the  hours. 
Horologe,  h&r'o-lSdje,         > 
Horology,  h6-r51'6-j^,  518.  3  ** 

An  instrument  that  tells  the  hour,  as  a  clock,  a  waich, 

an  hour-glass. 
Horometry,  ho-r&m'^-trd,  s.  518.     The  art  0/ 

measuring  hours. 
Horoscope,  hSr'ro-skfipe,  s.     The  configuration 

of  the  planets  at  the  hour  of  birth. 
Horrent,  hor'r^nt,  a.  Horrible,  dreadfuL 

JX^  ** or  terror's  icjr  hand. 

Smites  their  distorted  limbs  and  horrent  hair." 

Akeniide* 

Horrible,  h5r'r^-bl,  a.    160.  405.     Dreadful, 

terrible,  shocking,  hideous,  enormous. 

K^  This  word  is  often  pronounced  so  as  to  confound 
the  »  with  M,  as  if  written  horruble ;  but  this  must  be 
avoided  as  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Horribleness,  hSr're-bl-n^s,  s.  Dreadfulnesa, 
hideousness,  terribleness. 

Horribly,  hftr're-ble.  ad.  Dreadfully,  hideou.=ly ; 
to  a  dreadful  degree. 

Horrid,  hir'rld,  a.  Hideous,  dreadful,  shocking ; 
rough,  rugged. 

HoRRIDNESS,  hSr'rid-nSs,  s.  Hideousness,  enor- 
mity. 

HoRRIFICK,  h&r-riPfik,  a.  5C9.    Causing  horrour. 

HoRRISONOUS,  h5r-ris's6-n&S,  a.  Sounding  dread-, 
fully. 

Horrour,  hSr'rfir,  s.  314.     Terrour  mixed  with 

detestation;  gloom,  dreariness;  in  medicine,  such  a 
shuddering  or  quivering  as  precedes  an  ague-fit;  a 
sense  of  shuddering  or  shrinking. 
Horse,  horse,  S.  A  neighing  quadruped  used  in 
war,  draught,  and  carriage ;  it  is  used  in  the  plural 
sense,  but  with  a  singular  termination,  for  horses, 
horsemen,  or  cavalry  :  something  on  which  any  thing 
is  supported  ;  a  wooden  machine  which  soldiers  ride  by 
way  of  punishment :  joined  to  another  substantive,  it 
signifies  something  large  or  coarse,  as,  a  horseface,  a 
face  of  which  the  features  are  large  and  indelicate. 

To  Horse,  horse,  v.  a.  To  mount  upon  a  horse  ; 
to  carry  one  on  the  back ;  to  ride  any  thing;  to  cover 
a  mare. 

Horseback,  hors'bSk,  s.     The  seat  of  the  rider, 

the  state  of  being  on  a  horse. 
Horsebean,  horslaene,  s.     A  small  bean  usually 

given  to  horses. 
Horseblock,  hors'blok,  s.     A  block  on  which 

they  climb  to  a  horse. 
Horseeoat,  horsljote,  S.    A  boat  used  in  ferrying 

horses. 
Horseboy,  hors'boe,  S.    A  boy  employed  in  dress- 
ing horses,  a  stable-boy. 
HoRSEBREAKER,  hors'bra-kfir,  s.  One  whose  em. 

ployment  is  to  tame  horses  to  the  saddle. 
HoRSECHESTNUT,  hors-tshes'nfit,  s.   A  tree,  the 

fruit  of  a  tree. 
HoRSECOURSER,  hors'kol-S&r,  s.      One  tnai  runs 

horses,  or  keeps  horses  for  the  race  j  adea'er  in  horses. 
Horsecrab,  hors'krib,  s.   A  kind  of  fish. 
HoRSECUcuMBER,  hoi'sliou'kum-bur,  s.   A  plant 

See  Cucumber. 
HoRSEDUNG,   hSrs'd&ng,  s.      The    excrement    of 

horses. 
HoRSEEMJIET,  h5rs'§m-mSt,  S.    An  ant  of  a  hUffe 

kind. 

Horseflesh,  hors'fl&h,  s.  The  flesh  of  horses. 
Horsefly,  hors'fli,  s.      A   fly  that  stings  horses, 

and  sucks  their  blood. 
HoRSEFOOT,   hors'fut,    S.      An  herb.     The  same 

with  coltsfoot. 

Horsehair,  hors'hare,  s.  The  hair  of  horses. 
HoRSEHEEL,  hors'hiel,  s.    An  herb. 
Horselaugh,  hors'laf^  «.     A  loud  violent  rude 
laugh. 
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Horseleech,  hSrslet^tsh,  s.     A  great  leech  that 

bites  horses;  a  farrier.  | 

HoRSELITTER,   hStslit-tur,  S.      A   carriage  hung 

upon  poles  between  tn'o  horses,  on  which  the  person 

carried  lies  along.. 
Horseman,  hors'miln,  s.    88.     One  skilled  in 

riding ;  one  that  serves  in  wars  on  horseback ;  a  ri Jer, 

a  man  on  horseback. 

Horsemanship,  hors'mln-slilp,  s.     The  art  of 

riding,  the  art  of  managing  a  horse. 
HoRSEMATCH,  hors'mitsh,  S.     A  bird. 
HoRSEMEAT,  hors'mete,   s.      Provender. 
HoRSEMINT,  hors'mlnt,  s,      A  large  coarse  mint 
HoRSEMUSCLE,  li6rs'm&s-sl,  s.    405.     A  large 

muscle. 
Horseplay,  hors'pla,  S.      Coarse,  rough,  rugged 

play. 
HoRSEPOND,  h5rs'p6nd,  s.      A  pond  for  horsec 
Horserace,  hSrs'rase,  s.     A  match  of  horses  in 

running. 
Horseradish,  hors'rJd-lsh,  «.    a  root  acrid  and 

biting ;  a  species  of  scurvygrass. 
Horseshoe,    h5rs'sli66,    s.     A    plate    of   iron 

nailed  to  the  feet  of  horses  :  an  herb. 

Horsestealer,   hors'ste-lur,  s.     a  thief  who 

takes  away  horses. 
Horsetail,  hors'tale,  s.     A  plant 
Horsetongue,  hSrs't&ng,  s.     An  herb. 
Horseway,  hors'wa,  s.      A  broad  way  by  which 

horses  may  travel. 
HoRTATION,  hSr-ta'sh&n,  S.   The  act  of  exhorting, 

advice  or  encouragement  to  something. 
Hortative,  hol^t^-tlv,  S.      Exhortation,  precept 

by  which  one  incites  or  animates. 
Hortatory,  hor'tA-tur-^,  a.  512.     Encouraging, 

animating,  advising  to  any  thing. 

|)3-  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

Horticulture,  hSr't^-k&l-tshure,  s.     The  art 

of  cultivating  gardens. 
Hortulan,  hSi/tsliii-lin,  a.  461.     Belonging  tc 

a  garden. 
HoSANNA,  h6-z&n'n&,  s.  92.     An  exclamation  of 

praise  to  God. 
Hose,  h6ze,  s.      Breeches ;  stockings,  covering  for 

the  legs. 
Hosier,  ho'zb&r,  s.  283.   One  who  sells  stockings. 
Hospitable,  b6s'p^-ti-bl,  a.      Giving  entertain- 
ment to  strangers,  kind  to  strangers. 
Hospitably,  h5s'p^tS-bl^,  ad.     with  kindness 

to  strangers. 
Hospital,  &s'p^-tM,  s.  394-.     A  place  built  for 

the  reception  of  the  sick,  or  support  of  the  poor ;  a 

place  for  shelter  or  entertainment 
Hospitality,  bis-pe-t3I'd-t^,  s.    The  practice  of 

entertaining  strangers. 

Host,    host,  s.      One  who  gives  entertainment  to 
another ;  the  landlord  of  an  inn ;  an  army,  numbers 
assembled  for  war ;  any  great  number ;  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass  in  tlie  Roman  church. 
1X5-  Ben  Jonson  observes  that  the  h  in  this  word  is 
mute  as  in  honest;   but  though  this  letter  has  recovered 
its  power  in  this  word,  it  still  remains  mute  in  its  diminu- 
tive hostler,  394. 

Zb  Host,  host,  v.  n.      To  take  up  entertainment ; 

to  encounter  in  battle  ;  to  review  a  body  of  men,  to 

muster. 
Hostage,   hSs'taje,   S.    90.      One  given  in  pledge 

for  security  of  performance  of  conditions. 
Hostel,  ho-tel',  s.      a  genteel  inn. 

tX^-  This    word  is  now  universally  pronounced  and 
written  without  the  s. 

Hostelry,  ho't^l-rd.     The  same  as  Hostel. 
Hostess,  host'^S,  s.    A  female  host,  a  woman  that 

gives  entertainment 
Hostess-ship,  h6st'&-ship,  s.    The  character  of 

a  hostess. 
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Hostile,  h&s'til,  a.  140.  145.  Adverse,  opposite, 
suitable  to  an  enemy. 

Hostility,  h6s-til'^-t^,  s.     The  practices  of  aa 

open  enemy,  open  war,  opposition  in  war. 
Hostler,  ftslur,  s.  394.  472.    One  who  has  the 

care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
Hot,  hSt,  a.    H  aving  the  power  to  excite  the  sense 

of  heat,  fiery ;  lustful,  lewd  ;  ardent,  vehement,  eager ; 

keen  in  desire  ;  piquant,  acrid. 
Hotbed,  hSt'bed,  s.     A  bed  of  earth  made  hot  by    • 

the  fermentation  of  dung.  . 
HoTBRAINED,  hfifbrand,  a.  359.     Violent,  vehe- 

ment,  furious. 
HoTCOCKLES,    h5t-kok'klz,    S.    405.      A   child's 

play,  in  which  one  covers  his  eyes  and  guesses  who 

strikes  him. 

Hotheaded,  hot'hM-^d,  a.    Vehement,  vioU'nt, 

passionate. 
Hothouse,  hStTiouse,  s.     A  bagnio,  a  place  to 

sweat  and  cup  in ;  a  ho'Of^e  in  which  tender  plants  are 
raised  and  preserved  from  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  in  which  fruits  are  matured  early. 

Hotly,  h6t1^,  ad.  With  heat ;  violently,  vehe- 
mently ;  lustfully. 

HoTMOUTHED,  h&t'mouTHd,  a.  Headstrong,  un- 
governable. 

HoTNESS,  hSt'n^S,  S.    Heat,  violence,  fury. 

Hotchpotch,  h6dje'p&dje,  «.     A  mingled  hash, 

a  mixture. 

Hotspur,  h6t'sp6r,  S.  A  man  violent,  passionate, 
precipitate,  and  heady  ;  a  kind  of  pea  of  speedy  growth. 

Hotspurred,  h&t'spurd,  a.  359.  Vehement, 
rash,  heady. 

Hove,  hove.  The  pret  of  Heave. 

Hovel,  b&v'll,  S.  99.  a  shed  open  on  the  sides, 
and  covered  overhead  ;  a  mean  habitation,  a  cottage 

Hoven,  ht/vn,  part.  pass.  103.  Raised,  swelled, 
tumefied. 

To  Hover,  huv'Sr,  v.  n.  165.  To  hang  fluttering 
in  the  air  over  head  ;  to  wander  about  one  place. 
1X5-  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  pronounced  by 

Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  so  as  to  rhyme 

with  the  first  of  Novel ;   but  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Elphin- 

ston,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it  rhyme  with  the  first  <■■( 

cover,  lover,  &c.     The  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mo-t 

agreeable  to  polite  usage. 

Hough,  h5k,  s.  392.   The  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

To  Hough,  h&k,  v.  a.  392.  To  hamstring,  to 
disable  by  cutting  the  sinews  of  the  ham  ;  to  cut  up 
^vith  a  hough  or  noe. 

Hound,  ho&nd,  s.  313.     A  dog  used  in  the  chase. 

7b  Hound,  hSund,  v.  a.  To  set  on  the  chase  ; 
to  hunt,  to  pursue. 

Houndfish,  hS&nd'fisb,  S.    A  kind  of  fish. 

Houndstongue,  houndz'tung,  s.    A  plant 

Hour,  our,  s.  394.  313.  The  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  naturiU  day,  the  space  of  sixty  minutes  ;  a  parti- 
cular time  ;  the  time  as  marked  by  the  clock. 

Hourglass,  our'glSs,  s.  A  glass  tilled  with  sand 
which  running  through  a  narrow  hole,  marks  the 
time. 

Hourly,  ourl^,  a.  Happening  or  done  every 
hour,  frequent,  often  repeated. 

Hourly,  Sur'lt^,  ad.    Every  hour,  frequently. 

HoiTRPLATE,  ofir'plate,  S.  The  dial,  the  plate  on 
which  the  hours  pointed  by  the  hand  of  a  clock  are  in- 
scribed. 

House,  hSuse,  S.  313.  A  place  wherein  a  man 
lives,  a  place  of  human  abode  ;  any  place  of  abode; 
places  in  which  religioiis  or  studious  persons  live  in 
common;  the  manner  of  living,  the  table;  station  of 
a  planet  in  the  heavens,  astrologically  considered ; 
family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred,  race  ;  a 
body  "of  the  parliament,  the  birds  or  commons  collec- 
tively considered. 

To  House,  hSiize,  v.  a.  457.  To  harbour,  i.> 
admit  to  residence ;  to  shelter,  to  keep  under  a  roof. 

To  House,  bS&ze,  v.  n.    To  take  shelter,  to  keep 
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the  abode,  to  reside,  to  put  into  a  house;  to  hare  an 
astrological  station  in  the  heavens. 
Housebreaker,  hous'bra-k&r,  s.     Burglar,  one 
who  makes  his  way  into  houses  to  steal. 

Housebreaking,  hous'bra-king,  s.     Burglary. 
Housedog,  hous'dog,  s.     A  mastiff  kept  to  guard 

the  house. 
Household,    hous'hold,    s.      A  family  living  to- 
gether ;  family  life,  domestick  management ;  it  is  used 

m  the  manner  of  an  adjective,  to  signify  domestick, 

belonging  to  the  family. 

BS-  This  word  is  sometimes  corruptly  spelt  without 
the  final  e  in  house  ;  and,  by  the  economy  of  typography, 
the  s  being  joined  to  the  h,  the  word  is  often  corruptly 
pronounced  as  if  written  how-shold. — See  Falsehood  and 
Hogshead. 
Householder,  hous'hol-dur,  s.    Master  of  a  fa- 

mily, 
HoUSEHOLDSTUFF,  llousllold-St&f,  S.     Furniture 

of  any  house,  utensils  convenient  for  a  family. 
Housekeeper,  h6u.s'k^ep-&r,  s.     Householder, 

master  of  a  family ;  one  who  lives  much  at  home;  a 

woman  servant  that  has  the  care  of  a  family,  and  su- 
-     perintends  the  servants. 
Housekeeping,  hous'keep-ing,  a.     Domestick, 

tiseful  to  a  family. 
Housekeeping,  hous'keep-ing,  s.     The  provii 

sions  for  a  family;  hospitality,  liberal  and  plentiful 

table. 
HouSEL,  hou'z^l,  s.   The  Holy  Eucharist.  Obsolete. 
To  HouSEL,  hou'zel,  v.  a.   To  give  or  receive  the 

Eucharist.     Obsolete. 
HouSELEEK,  housl^ek,  s.      A  plant 
Houseless,  houz'les,  a.  467.     Without  abode, 

wanting  habitation. 
HouSEJIAID,  hous'made,  s.      A  maid  employed  to 

keep  the  house  clean. 
HousEROOM,   hous'room,    s.    467.     Place  in  a 

house. 
HOUSESNAIL,  hous'snale,  S.       A  kind  of  snail. 
HOUSEWARMING,  housSvar-Tning,  S.      A  feast  or 

merrymaking  upon  going  into  a  new  house. 
Housewife,  h&z'wif,  s.  144.  515.    The  mistress 

of  a  family ;  a  female  economist ;  one  skilled  in  female 

business. 

Housewifely,  huz'wlf-le,  a.     Skilled  in  the  acts 

becoming  a  housewife. 

Housewifely,  h&z'wif-le,  ad.  with  the  econo- 
my of  a  housewife. 

Housewifery,  h&z'wlf-r^,  s.  Domestick  or  fe- 
male business,  management,  female  economy. 

Housing,  hou'zlng,  S.  Cloth  originally  used  to 
keep  ofl  dirt,  now  added  to  saddles  as  ornamental. 

How,  hou,  ad.  223.  In  what  manner,  to  what 
degree;  for  what  reason,  for  what  cause;  by  what 
moans,  in  what  state ;  it  is  used  in  a  sense  marking 
proportion  or  correspondence ;  it  is  much  used  in  ex- 
clamation. 

Howbett,  hou-bMt,  ad.  Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing, yet,  however.     Not  now  in  use. 

Howd'ye,  nou'de-ye.  (How  do  ye  ?)  In  what 
state  is  your  health  ? 

However,  hou-ev'vur,  ad.  In  whatsoever  man- 
ner, in  whatsoever  degree ;  at  all  events,  happen  what 
will,  at  least ;  nevertheless,  not\vithstanding,  yet 

To  Howl,  houl,  v.  n.  223.  To  cry  as  a  wolf  or 
dog ;  to  utter  cries  in  distress  ;  to  speak  with  a  belluine 
cry  or  tone  ;  it  is  used  poetically  of  any  noise  loud  and 
horrid. 

Howl,  houl,  s.  The  cry  of  a  wolf  or  dog ;  the  cry 
of  a  human  being  in  horroun 

Howsoever,  hou-s6-^v'vur,  ad.  in  what  man- 
ner soever ;  although. 

Hoy,  hoe,  S.  329.  A  large  boat,  sometimes  with 
one  deck. 

Hubbub,  h&b'b&b,  s.     A  tumult,  a  riot. 

Huckaback,  h&k'ki-bik,  s.    A  kind  of  linen  on 
which  the  figures  are  raised. 
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HucklebaC  vED,     hik'kl-bikt,     a.      Crooked   in 

the  shoulders. 
HuCKLEBONE,  h&k'kl-bone,  S.     The  hip-bone. 
Huckster,  h&ks't&r,  98.    1 
Hucksterer,  h&ks'tur-&r,  \  ** 

One  who  sells  goods  by  retail,  or  in  small  quantities , 

a  trickish  mean  fellow. 

To  Huckster,  h&ks't&r,  v.  n.  To  deal  in  petty 
bargains. 

To  Huddle,  hud'dl,  t;.  a.  405.  To  dress  up 
close  so  as  not  to  be  (Uscovered,  to  mobble ;  to  put  on 
carelessly  in  a  hurry;  to  cover  up  in  haste  ;  to  per- 
form in  a  hurry ;  to  throw  together  in  confusion. 

To  Huddle,  h&d'dl,   v.  n.     To  come  in  a  crowd 

or  hurry. 
Huddle,  h&d'dl,  s.  4G5.  Crowd,  tumult,  confusion.  ■ 
Hue,  hil,   s.   335.    Colour,  die  ;   a  clamour,  a  lejral 

pursuit.     It  is  commonly  joined  with  crp,  as,  to  raise 

a  Hue  and  Cry  after  a  robber. 
Huff,  h6f,  s.      Swell  of  sudden  anger. 
To  Huff,  huf,  v.  a.     To  swell,  to  puff;  to  hector, 

to  treat  with  insolence  and  arrogance. 
To  Huff,   h&f,     v.  n.      To  bluster,  to  storm,   to 

bounce. 
Huffish,  huffish,  a.  Arrogant,  insolent,  hectoring. 
Huffishly,    hfiffish-le,     ad.       With   arrogant 

petulance. 
HUFFISHNESS,  h&Pf  Ish-H^S,  s.     Petulance,  arro. 

gance,  noisy  bluster. 
To  Hug,  hug,  v.  a.   To  press  close  in  an  embrace ; 

to  fondle,  to  treat  with  tenderness ;  to  hold  fast 
Hug,  hfig,  s.     Close  embrace. 
Huge,  hiije,    a.     Vast,  immense ;  great  even  to 

deformity. 
Hugely,  hijel^,    ad.      Immensely,  enormously  ; 

greatly,  very  much. 
Hugeness,  hilje'n^S,  S.  Enormous  bulk,  greatness. 
HuGGERMUGGER,  hug'gfir-mug-gur,   S.     Secrecy, 

by.place.     A  cant  word. 
Hulk,  h&lk,  s.      Tlie  body  of  a  ship  ;  any  thing 

bulky  and  unwieldy. 
Hull,  hul,  S.   The  husk  or  integument  of  any  thing, 

the  outer  covering ;  the  body  of  a  ship,  the  hulk. 
HuLLY,  hull^,   a.      Husky,  fiUl  of  hulls. 
To  Hum,  hfim,   v.  a.      To  make  the  noise  of  bees  ; 

to  make  an  inarticulate  and  buzzing  sound  ;  to  pause 

in  speaking,  and  supply  the  interval  with  an  audible 

emission  of  breath ;  to  smg  low  ;  to  applaud.     Appro. 

bation  was  commonly  expressed  in  publick  assemblies 

by  a  hum,  about  a  century  ago. 

**  Put  when  from  thence  the  hen  he  draws, 
Amaz'd  spectators  hum  applause." 

Guy'»  FabU  of  the  Jitggltr. 

tCS-  Tliere  is  a  vulgar  sense  of  this  word,  which  though 
it  has  not  found  a  place  in  any  Dictionary,  has  perhap.i 
as  good  a  title  to  it  as  Bamboozle,  with  which  it  is  syno- 
nymous. 

Hum,  h&m,  s.  The  noise  of  bees  or  insects  ;  the 
noise  of  bustling  crowds  :  any  low  dull  noise ;  a  pause 
with  an  inarticulate  sound  ;  an  expression  of  applause. 

Hum,  h&m,  interj.  A  sound  implying  doubt  and 
deliberation. 

HuilAN,  hil'mall,  a.  88.  Having  the  qualities  of 
a  man. 

Humane,  hu-mane',  a.  Kind,  civil,  benevolent, 
e-ood-natured. 

Humanely,  hu-mane'le,  ad.  Kindly,  with  good 
nature. 

Humanist,  hu'mi-nlst,  S.  A  philologer,  a  gram- 
marian. 

Humanity,  hil-min'^-te,  S.  The  nature  of  man  ; 
humankind,  the  collective  body  of  mankind  ;  kindness, 
tenderness  ;  philoloffy,  grammatical  studies. 

To  Humanize,  hu'man-ize,  v.  a.  To  soften,  to 
make  susceptive  of  tenderness  or  benevolence. 

Humankind,  hii-mJn-kyind',  s.  The  race  of  man. 
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Humanly,  hu'mJn-li,  ad.     After  the  noUons  of 

men ;  kindly,  with  good  nature. 
HUMBIRD,  hum'burd,  s.    The  humming  bird. 
Humble,  um'bl,  a.  394<.  405.  Not  proud,  modest, 

not  iUTog-ant ;  low,  not  liigh,  not  great 
To  Humble,  im'bl,  v.  a.     To  make  humble,  to 

make  submissive  ;  to  crush,  to  break,  to  subdue ;  to 

make  to  condescend  ;  to  bring  down  from  a  height. 
HumblebEE,  6m'bl-biJi,  s.      A  buzzing  wild  bee, 

an  herb. 
Humblemoothed,   fim'bl-ino&THd,   a.      Mild, 

meek. 
Humbleness,  fim'bl-n^s,  s.   Humility,  absence  of 

pride. 
Humbleplant,   im'bl-plint,   s.     A   species   of 

sensitive  plant. 
Humbler,  um'bl-&r,  s.  98.     One  that  humbles  or 

subdues  himself  or  others. 
Humbles,  fim'blz,  s.  405.  Entrwls  of  a  deer. 
Humbly,  fim'ble,  ad.     With  humility,  without 

elevation. 
Humdrum,  h&m'dr&m,  a.  Dull,  dronish,  stupid. 
To  Humect,  hii-mSkt/,  > 

To  Humectate,  hu-m^k'tate,  )  ^'  "' 

To  wet ;  to  moisten.    Little  used. 
Humectation,  hfi-m^k-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

wetting,  moistening. 
Humeral,    hfi'me-ril,    a.      Belonging    to    the 

shoulder. 
Humid,  hi'mid,  a.  Wet,  moist,  watery. 
Humidity,    hi-mid'^ti,    S.       Moisture,    or    the 

power  of  wetting  other  bodies. 
Humiliation,  nii-mll-i-a'sh&n,  s.  Descent  from 

greatness,  act  of  humility  ;  mortification,  external  ex- 
pression of  sin  and  unworthiness ;  abatement  of  pride. 
Humility,  hfi-mll'i-t4,  S.      Freedom  from  pride, 

modesty,  not  arrogance ;  act  of  submission. 
Hummer,  h6m'm&r,  s.  One  that  hums. 
Humoral,  yfi'oiA-r&l,   a.  88.  394.     Proceeding 

from  humours. 
Humorist,   yii'mfir-lst,   s.     One   who  conducts 

himself  by  his  own  fancy,  one  who  gratifies  hts  own 

humoiir. 

OCy  This  word  is  often,  though  improperly,  used  for  a 
jocular  person. 

Humorous,  yfi'm&r-&s,  a.  314.  Full  of  grotesque 
or  odd  images;  capricious,  irregTilar ;  pleasant,  jocular. 

Humorously,  yfi'm?ir-&s-ld,  ad.  Merrily,  jo- 
cosely ;  with  caprice,  \vith  whim. 

HumorousnesS,  jru'm&r-&s-rids,  S.  Fickleness, 
capricious  levity. 

HuMORSOME,  yix'm&r-S&m,  a.  Peevish,  petulant  ; 
odd,  humorous. 

HuMORSOMELY,  yfi'm&F-s&m-lti,  ad.  Peevishly, 
petulantly. 

Humour,  yfi'miir,  s.  314.  394.     Moisture ;  the 

different  kinds  of  moisture  in  man's  body ;  general 

turn  or  temper  of  mind  ;  present  disposition  ;  grotesque 

Imagery,  jocularity,  merriment ;  diseased  or  morbid 

disposition  ;  petulance,  peevishness  ;  a  trick,  caprice, 

whim,  predominant  inclinatioui 
To  Humour,  yu'mfir,  v.  a.  To  gratify,  to  soothe 

by  compliance,  to  fit,  to  comply  with. 
Hump,  n&mp,  S.    A  crooked  back. 
Humpback,  h&mp'bSk,  s.     Crooked  back,   high 

shoulders. 
Hu.MPBACKED,  h&tnp'bikt,  a.      Having  a  crooked 

back. 
To  Hunch,  h&nsh,  v.  a.  To  strike  or  punch  with 

the  fists  ;  to  crook  the  back. 
Hunchbacked,  hunsh'bS.kt,  a.  359.     Having  a 

crooked  back. 
Hundred,  hfen'drM,  or  h&n'd&rd,  a.    Consisting 

of  ten  multiplied  by  ten. 

SKV  This  word  has  a  solemn  and  a  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation.    In  poetry  and  oratory,  the  first  mode  is  best ; 
on  other  occasions,  the  last. 
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Hundred,  Mn'dr^d,  s.  417.     The  number  of  ten 

multiplied  by  ten ;  a  company  or  body  cousistmg  ol  u 

hundred ;  a  canton  or  division  of  a  coimty,  consisting 

originally  of  ten  tithings. 
Hundredth,  hun'dr^d^A,  a.     The  ordinal  of  a 

hundred. 
Hung,  h&ng.   The  pret.  and  part  pass,  of  Hang. 
Hunger,  hung'g&r,  s.  409.     Desire  of  food,  the 

pain  felt  from  fasting ;  any  violent  desire. 
To  Hunger,  hung'gur,  v.  n.  98.     To  feel  tlie 

pain  of  hunger ;  to  desire  mth  great  eagerness. 
Hungerbit,  h&ng'gur-Mt,  ) 

Hungerbitten,  h&ng'g&r-blt-tn,  )  ' 

Pained  or  weakened  with  hunger. 
Hungerly,  h&ng'gur-le,   a.    Hungry,  in  want  of 

nourishment 
Hungerly,  h&ng'gur-li,  ad.  With  keen  appetite. 
HuNGERSTARVED,  hung'g&r-stirvd',  a.     starved 

wth  hunger,  pinched  by  want  of  food. 
Hungered,  h&ng'g&rd,   a.    359.     Pinched   by 

want  of  food. 
Hungrily,  h&ng'gr<^-li,  ad.  with  keen  appetite. 
Hungry,  h&ng'gri,  cu     Feeling  pain  from  want  of 

food  ;  not  fat,  not  fruitful,  not  prolifick,  greedy. 
Hunks,    h&ngks,   s.      A   covetous  sordid   wretch, 

a  miser. 
To  Hunt,  hint,  v.  a.    To  chase  wild  animals ;  to 

pursue,  to  follow  close;  to  search  for;  to  direct  or 

manage  hounds  in  the  chase. 
To  Hunt,  h&nt,  v.  n.     To  follow  the  chase  ;  to 

pursue  or  search. 
Hunt,   h&nt,    S.      A    pack    of    hounds  ;   a  chase  ; 

pursuit 
Hunter,  hfin't&r,  S.     One  who  chases  animals  for 

pastime  ;  a  dog  that  scents  game  or  beasts  of  prey. 
HuNTiNGHORN,    hun'tlng-liorn,    s.       A   bugle, 

a  horn  used  to  cheer  the  hounds. 

Huntress,  h&n'tr^s,  s.  A  woman  that  follows  the 

chase. 
Huntsman,  hunts'min,  s.  88.  One  who  delights 

in  the  chase ;  the  servaat  whose  office  it  is  to  manage 

the  chase. 
HuNTSMANSHIP,  h&nts'min-shlp,   S.      The  quali- 
fications of  a  hunter. 
Hurdle,   h&r'dl,   s.    405.     A  texture  of  sticks 

woven  together. 
HuRDS,  E6rdz,  S.      The  refuse  of  hemp  or  flax. 
To   Hurl,  h&rl,  v.   a.      To  throw  with  violence, 

to  drive  impetuously ;  to  utter  with  vehemence ;  to 

play  at  a  kind  of  game. 
Hurl,  h&rl,  s.      Tumult,  riot,  commotion  ;   a  kind 

of  game. 
Hurlbat,  hiiri'bJt,  s.     Wlurlbat 
Hurler,  hur^fir,  s.      One  that  plays  at  hurling. 
HuRLY,  hurle,  _   ?  ^_ 

HuRLYEURLY,  li6rti-b&r-le,  5 

Tumult,  commotion,  bustle. 
Hurricane,  hfn'r^-kSn,  ^    7  ^ 
HuRRiCANO,  hir-r^-ka'no,  S 

A  violent  storm,  such  as  is  often  experienced  in  the 

western  hemisphere. — See  Lumbago. 
To  Hurry,  hur'ri,  v.  a.     To  hasten,  to  put  into 

precipitation  or  confusion. 
To  Hurry,  h&r'ri,  v.  n.      To  move  on  %vith  pre- 
cipitation. 
Hurry,    h&r'rd,    S.      Tumult,    precipitation,  com. 

motion,  haste. 
Hurry-skijrry,   h&r'ri-skur're,   ad.     (A   word 

formed  to  express  its  own  meaning)  Wildly. 
To  Hurt,  hurt,  v.  a.    Pret  /  Hurt.    Part.  pass. 

7  hai-e  Hurt.      To  mischief,  to  harm ;  to  wound,  to 

nain  by  some  bodily  harm. 
Hurt,  h&rt,  S.    Harm,  mischief;  wound  or  bruise. 
HuRTEB,  hiirt'&r,  s.     One  that  does  harm. 
Hurtful,  h&rt'f'ul    a.    Mischievous,  pernido'jA 
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Hl'RTFULLY,  hurt'ful-l^,  ad.  Mischievously,  per- 
niciously. I 

HURTFULNESS,  h&rt'ful-n&,  S.  MischievousnesB, 
pemiciousness. 

To  Hurtle,  h&r'tl,  v.  n.  405.     To  skirmish,  to 

run  against  any  thing-,  to  jostle. 

HURTLEBERRY,  hui'tl-b^r.^,  s.      Bilberry. 

HlTRTLESS,  hurtlfe,  a.  Innocent,  harmless,  in- 
noxious, doing  no  harm  ;  receiving  no  hurt. 

HuRTLESSLY,  hurt'les-1^,  ad.      Without  harm. 

HuRTLESSNESS,  liurtlfis-lles,  s.  Freedom  from 
any  perniciom  (quality. 

Husband,  huz  bund,  s.  88.  515.  The  correlative 
to  wife,  a  man  married  to  a  woman  ;  the  male  of  ani- 
mals ;  an  economist,  a  man  that  knows  and  practises 
the  methods  of  frugality  and  profit ;  a  farmer. 

To  Husband,  hiz'b&nd,  v.  a.  To  supply  with  a 
husband  ;  to  manage  with  frugality  ;  to  till,  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  with  proper  management. 

HuSBANDLESS,  htizlauiid-l^s,  a.      Without  a  hus- 

bsjid 
Husbandly,  huzljund-l^,  a.    Trugal,  thrifty.      j 
HusBANDJiAN,  liQz'bund-mSn,  s.  One  who  works  j 

in  tillage-  I 

Husbandry',  huzlj&n-dr^,  s.    Tillage,  manner  of 

cultivating  land  ;  thrift,  frugality,  parsimony,  care  of  ' 

domestick  affairs.  ; 

Hush,  hash,  interj.   Silence  !  be  still !  no  noise  I       | 
Hush,  hush,  a.     still,  silent,  quiet 
To  Hush,  hash,  v.  a.  To  still,  to  silence,  to  quiet, 

to  appease. 
HuSHMONEY,  hush'm&n-^,  s.      A  bribe  to  hinder  ' 

information.  ! 

Husk,  hJisk,  s.     The   outmost  integument  of  some 

sorts  of  fruit.  I 

To  Husk,  husk,  v.  a.     To  strip  oflf  the  outward 

integument.  I 

Husked,  hfis^k^d,  a.  366.   Bearing  a  husk,  cover- 
ed with  a  husk. 
Husky,  hus'ke,  a.      Abounding  in  huska.  I 

Hussar,  huz-zal^,  s.    One  of  the  Hungarian  horse-  j 

men,  so  called  from  the  shout  they  generally  make  at 

the  first  onset. 

Hussy,  h&z'ze,  s.      A  sorry  or  bad  woman. 

Hustings,  hus'tlngz,  s.  A  council,  a  court  held. 

To  Hustle,  hus'sl,  v.  a.  472.  To  shake  together. 

Huswife,  h&z'zlf,  s.  144.  A  bad  manager,  a  sorry 
woman  ;  an  economist,  a  thrifty  woman. 

To  Huswife,  huz'zlf,  r.  a.  To  manage  with 
economy  and  frugality. 

HuswiFERY,  huz'zlf-re,  s.  Management  good  or 
bad  ;  management  of  rural  business  committed  to  wo- 
men. 

Hut,  hut,  s.    A  poor  cottage. 

Hutch,  hutsh,  s.  A  com  chest. 

To  HuZZ,  huz,  V.  n.   To  buzz,  to  murmur. 

Huzza,  hiz-za',  interj.  174.  A  shout,  aery  of! 
acclamation.  j 

To  Huzza,  huz-za',  v,  n.  To  utter  acclamation. 

To  Huzza,  huz-za',  v.  a.  Xo  receive  with  accla- 
mation. 

Hyacinth,  hi'i-sln/A,  s.  A  plant,  a  kind  of  pre- 1 
cious  stone.  t 

Hyacinthine,  hi-a-sln'^Mn,  a.  140.  Made  of 
hyacinths.  i 

Hyades,  h'l'a-dfe,       >        .       ^  ,  „    . 

Hyads,  hl'Mz,  187.     }  '■    ^  '''^'''^  constellation. 

Hvaline,  hi'a-lln,  a.  150.    Glassy,  crystalline. 

Hybridous,  hlb'br^-dus,  a.  Begotten  between 
animals  of  different  species  ;  produced  from  plants  of 
difterent  kinds. 

Hyd.\tides,  hi-dat'e.dez,  s.  187.  Little  tran. 
sparent  bladders  of  water  in  any  part,  most  common 
in  dropsical  persons. 
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Hydra,  hl'drd,  s.  A  monster  with  many  heads  slain 

by  Hercules. 
HydraGOGUES,  hi'dra-g5gz,  s.  187.      Such  medi- 
cines as  occasion  the  discharge  of  watery  humours: 
Hydraulical,  hi-drawle-kal,   ) 
Hydraulick,  hl-drawllk,  ^ 

Relating  to  the  conveyance  of  water  through  pipes. 
Hydraulicks,  hl-drawTlks,  s.  187.    The  science 

of  conveying  water  through  pipes  or  conduits. 
Hydrocele,  hl'dio-s^le,  s.  180.     A  watery  rup- 
ture. 

iX%-  This  word,  like  all  of  the  same  origin  and  form, 
v&Bubonocele,  Enterocele,  Bronc/iocele,  Spermatocele. 
Sarcocele,  &c.  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  e  final 
forming  a  syllable ;  for  as  they  are  perfectly  Greek  words, 
as  i'SfDxr^.i:,  or  formed  from  the  Greek,  as  Enterocele 
from  Un^oy  and  xv^ii,  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  like 
apostrophe,  hyperbole,  &c.  The  reason  that  Diastyte 
and  Osteocope  are  not  pronounced  so  as  to  make  the  final 
e  and  the  preceding  consonant  form  a  distinct  syllable, 
is,  that  they  are  not  perfectly  Greek  words,  but  formed 
from  2(i  and  trrjXo;  •  and  o<riut  and  xoxTit  j  where  we 
find  the  Greek  termination  altered. 

Hydrocephalus,  hl-dro-s^Pfi-lus,  s.    A  dropsy 

in  the  head. 
Hydrogen,  hi'dro-jen,  S.      A  chymical  principle 

generating  water. — See  Oxygen. 
Hydrographer,  hi-dr6g'gra-fur,  s.     One  who 

draws  maps  of  the  sea. 
Hydrography,  hl-dr5g'gr4-fe,  s.  518.    Descrip. 

tion  of  the  watery  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe. 
HyDROMANCY,  hi'dr6-mSn-S^,  S.  519.    Prediction 

by  water. 
Hydromel,   hi'dro-mSl,    s.    180.      Honey    and 

water. 

Hydrometer,  hl-dr5m'me-t&r,  5.  518.     An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  extent  of  water. 
Hydrometry,   hl-dr5m'me-trd,   s.     The  act  of 

measuring  the  extent  of  water. 
Hydrophobia,  hi-dro-fo'bd-i,  s.  Dread  of  water. 
!X5-  I  have  ditfered  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  accen- 
tuation of  this  word ;  for  my  reason,  see  Cyclopeedia. 
Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott.  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Bu- 
chanan, Mr  Entick,  Mr  Barclay,  and  Dr  Johnson,  are 
uniformly  for  the  antepenultimate  accent. 

Hydropic al,  hi-dr5p'p^-kM,  \ 
Hydropick,  hl-dr6p'pik,  \  °' 

Dropsical,  diseased  with  extravasated  water. 
Hydrostatical,  hi-dr6-stSt'e-kil,  a.     Relating 

to  hydrostaticks,  taught  by  hydrostaticks. 
Hydrostatically,  hi-dr6-stJt'e-kal-d,  ad.   Ac 

cording  to  hydrostaticks. 

Hydrostaticks,  hl-dr6-stAt1ks,  s.     iTie  science 

of  weighing  fluids  ;  weigliing  bodies  in  fluids. 
HydroticKS,  hi-drotlks,  s.      Purgers  of  water  or 

phlegm. 

HyemaL,  hi-^mSl,  a.   Belonging  to  winter.    " 

Hyen,  hl'^n,        )         .         .      ,  ,., 
xi-,.„»/     1,1  XI   »    r  *•    -An  animal  like  a  wolf. 
Hyen.a,  hi-e  na,  ^ 

Hygrometer,  hi-gr6m'm^-tur,  s.  187.  An  in. 
Rtrument  to  measure  the  degrees  of  moisture. 

Hygroscope,  hi'gro-skope,  s.  An  instrument  to 
show  the  moisture  and  dryness  of  the  air,  and  to  mea- 
sure and  estimate  the  quantity  of  either  extreme. 

Hym,  him,  s.   A  species  of  dog.* 

Hymen,  hl'm^n,  s.  The  god  of  marriage  ;  the 
virginal  membrane. 


Hymeneal,  hi-m^-ne'al,  \ 
Hymenean,  hi-m^-n^in,  J 


s.   A  marriage  song. 


Hymeneal,  hi-md-n^il,  7 
Hymenean,  hl-m^-ne'Sn,  i 

Pertaining  to  marriage. 

IX^-  In  these  compounds  of  Hvmen,  Mr  Sheridan  has 

shortened  the  i  in  the  first  syllable  j  but  though   I  think 

this  tendency  of  the  secondary  accent  to  shorten  the 

vowel  perfectly  agreeable  to  analogy,  yet  y  has  so'fre- 
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quently  the  sound  of  long  t,  that  it  seeras,  in  tnis  case  and 
some  others,  to  counteract  that  tendency,  nor  can  any 
other  reason  be  given  why  the  same  letter  in  hyperboli- 
cal and  hypercritick  should  be  long  as  Mr  Sheridan  has 
properly  marked  them.  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Buchanan, 
and  Mr  Perry,  by  their  notation,  seem  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. 
XI\MN,  him,  s.     An  encomiastick  song,  or  song  of 

adoration  to  some  superior  being. 
To  Hymn,  him,  v.  a.     To  praise  In  song,  to  wor- 
ship witli  hymns. 
To  Hymn,  him,  v.  n.   To  sing  songs  of  adoration. 
Hymnick,  hlm'lllk,  a.    Relating  to  hymns. 
Hymning,  him'ning,  part.  a.  411.  Celebrating  in 

hymns. 
To  Hyp,  hip,  v.  a.     To  make  melancholy,   to  dis- 
pirit 
HypalLAGE,  hi-pillA-ji,  s.    A   figure  by  which 

words  change  their  cases  with  each  other. 
Hyper,  hi'p&r,  S.    Injudiciously  used  by  i'Wor  for 

a  hypercritick. 
Hyperbola,  hi-p^r'bo-li,    s.   187.    A  term  in 
mathematicks. 

Hyperbole,  hl.p^i/bo-ld,  s.  187.    A  figure  in 

rhetorick  by  which  any  thing  id  increased  or  diminish- 
ed beyond  the  exact  truth.. 

K^  None  of  our  orthoepists  but  Dr  Johnson  accent 
this  word  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  that  he  should  do  so 
is  the  more  surprising,  as  all  his  poetical  authorities  adopt 
a  difierent  pronunciation : 

'*  Hyft'rbolei,  so  daring  and  «o  bold. 
Disdaining  bounds,  are  ;et  by  rules  controil'd." 

Granvlllt', 

Hyperbolical,  hl-plr-b611^k2Ll,  7 
Hyperbolick,  hl-p^r-b&llk,  \  *'* 

Belonging  to  the  hyperbola;  exaggerating  or  extenuat- 
ing beyond  fact. 

Hyperbolically,  hi-p^r-billi-kil-li,  ad.  509. 
In  form  of  an  hyperbola ;  with  exaggerat'on  or  exten- 
uation. 

HypERBOUFORM,  hl-p&-b?)114-form,  a.  Having 
the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hyperborean,  hl-p^r-bc/re-An,  a.    Northern. 

Hypercritick,  hi-p^r-krltlk,  s.  A  critick  exact 
or  captious  beyond  use  or  reason. 

Hypercritical,  hi-p^r-kr!t'e-kil,  a.  Critical  be- 
yond use. 

Hypermeter,  hi-p^r'mi-t&r,  s.  581.  Any  thing 
greater  than  the  standard  requires. 

Hypersarcosis,  hi-p^r-sar-kA'sis,  s.  520.  The 
growth  of  fungous  or  proud  flesh. 

Hyphen,  hi'fin,  s.  A  note  of  conjunction,  as, 
vir-tue,  ever-living. 

Hypnotick,  hlp-n&tlk,  s.  Any  medicine  that  in- 
duces sleep. 

Hypochondres,  hlp-6-k5n'd&rz,  s.  4-15.  The 
two  regions  of  the  belly  containing  the  liver  and  the 
spleen. 

Hypochondriacal,  hlp-po-k5n-drl'A-kil,  a. 
Melancholy;  disordered  in  the  imagination,  produc- 
ing melancholy. 

Hypochondriack,  hlp-p6-k5n'dri-Sk,  «.  -  One 

affected  with  melancholy. 
Hypocist,  hlp'o-sist,  S.     An  astringent  medicine 

of  considerable  power. 
Hypocrisy,  h<i-p&k'kri-si,  s.  187.  Dissimulation 

with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 

Hypocrite,  hlp'pA-krlt,  s.  156.    A  dissembler  in 

morality  or  religion. 

Hypocritical,  hip-p6-krlt1k-k51,  \ 
Hypocritick,  hlp-p6-krlt'tik,        \  °' 

Dissembling,  insincere,  appearing  differently  from  the 

reality. 

Hypocritically,  hlp-pi-krltlk-kAl-i,  ad.  with 

dissimulation,  without  sincerity. 
Hypogastrick,  hip-6-gJs'trik,  a.     Seated  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  belly. 
HyPOGEUM,  hlp-o-je'&m,  s.    512.     A  name  which 

ths  ancient  architects  gave  to  cellars  and  vaults. 
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Hypostasis,  hUp5s'ti-sls,  s.  187.  Distinct  sub- 
stance ;  personality,  a  term  used  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity. 
HyposTATICAL,  hl-p6-Stit'i-k41,  a.  Constitutive, 
constituent  as  distinct  ingredients  ;  personal,  distinctly 
personal. 
Hypotenuse,  hi-p6t'e-iiuse,  s.  187.  The  line 
that  subtends  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle, 
the  subtense. 

iX>-  Mr  Sheridan  and  Dr  Ash  accent  this  word  on  the 
second  syllable;  but  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Bar. 
clay,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  on  the  last.  'Iliese  antho. 
rities  induced  me,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
to  place  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  ;  but,  upon  farther 
inquiry,  I  found  the  best  usafe  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  ;  and  as  the  secondary  accent  is 
on  the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin  Hypotenusa,  this  ai-- 
centuation  seems  most  agreeable  to  analogy. — See  Aca- 
demy and  Incomparable. 

Hypothesis,  hlp-pfi/A'c-sls,  or  hi-pi//z'^-sis,  s- 
187.  A  supposition,  a  system  formed  under  some  prin- 
ciple not  proved. 

Hypothetical,  hi-po-/A5t'te-kil,187. 
Hypothetick,  hi-p6-<A6t'tik,  187. 

Including  a  supposition,  conditionaL 
Hypothetically,  h\-p6-rA6t'te-kuI-^,  ad.   187. 

Upon  supposition,  conditionally. 

Hyssop,  hlz'zSp,  or  hK'*cip,  s.     A  plant    it  hath 

been  a  great  dispute,  whetlier  the  hyssop  coininonly 
known  IS  the  same  which  is  mentioned  in  .Scripture. 
tXS-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Entick,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Buchanan,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second  man- 
ner; Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  and  Mr  Perry,  in  the  first. 
To  pronounce  the  y  long  before  double  t  is  contrary  to 
every  rule  of  orthoepy  ;  and  therefore  as  the  first  mode 
is  unddubteflly  the  best,  the  other  ought  to  be  reUn. 
quished. 

Hysterical,  hls-ter'rc^-kil,    } 

Hysterick,  hls-t^r'rik,  509.  ^ 
Troubled  with  fits,  disordered  in  the  regions  of  the 
womb  ;  proceeding  from  disorders  in  the  womb. 

HySTERICKS,  hls-t^l'riks,  S.  Fits  of  women, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  disorders  in  tlie  womb. 
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I,  1,  pron.  pers      OMique  case  Me.     Plural  We. 

Oblique  case  Us.    The  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  3/v- 

self;  I  is  more  than  once,  in   Shakspeare,  (and   Dr 

Johnson  might  have  added,  very  often  in  Beaun^ont 

and    Fletcher)   written    for  ay  or  yes.      Nay,    Ben 

Johnson,  in  his  grammar,  makes  this  letter  an  adverb 

of  affirmation. — See  Principles,  No.  S.  105.  ISi 

JX>  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  frequent  use  of  this 

letter  in  our  old  dramatick  writers  iu--tcad  of  Jy,  is  a 

proof  that  our  ancestors  pronounced  /  much  broader 

than  we  do  at  present,  and  somewhat  approaching  to  the 

sound  it  has  at  this  day  in  the  north  of  England. — See 

Directions  to  Foreigners  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 

To  Jabber,  jab1)&r,  r.  n.  98.  To  talk  idly 
without  thinking;  to  chatter. 

Jabberer,  jilybur-fir,  s.  One  nho  talks  in- 
articulately or  unintelligibly. 

JacenT,  ja's^nt,  a.      Lying  at  length. 

Iacinth,  i'i-sln<A,  s.  The  same  with  hyacinth  j 
a  precious  stone. 

Jack,  jSk,  S.  The  diminutive  of  John  ;  the  name 
of  instruments  which  supply  the  place  of  a  boy,  as  an 
instrument  to  pull  off  boots ;  an  engine  which  turns 
the  spit ;  a  young  pike  ;  a  cup  of  waxed  leather ;  a 
small  bowl  thrown  out  for  a  mark  to  tiie  bowlers  ;  a 
part  of  the  musical  instrument  called  a  virginal ;  the 
male  of  some  animals ;  a  support  to  saw  wood  on  ;  tlie 
colours  or  ensign  of  a  ship  ;  a  cunning  fellow. 

Jack-boots,  jak- boots',  s.      Boots  which  serve  as 
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Jack- PUDDING,  jik-pud'ding,  s.  A  ^any,  a  merry- 

andrew. 
Jack-htth-a-lantekn,  jik'wiTH-i-lin't&m,  s. 

An  ignis  fatiius. 
JackalenT,   j4k-i-l^nt',    s.      A  simple   sheepish 

fellow. 
Jack  ALL,  jak-kall',  s.  4-06.     A  small  animal  sup- 
posed to  start  prey  for  the  lion. 

DO  Mr  Nares,  who  is  an  excellent  judge  both  of  ana- 
logy and  usage,  says,  the  accentuation  of  this  word  upon 
the  last  syllaBle  is  adopted  by  Dr  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly now  obsolete.  I  am  reluctantly  of  a  different 
opimon,  and  tliink  Dryden's  accentuation  tlie  best : 


Jackanapes,  jak'in-aps,  s.  A  monkey,  an  ape  ; 
a  coxcomb,  an  impertinent. 

Jackdaw,  j4k-daw',  S.    A  small  species  of  crow. 

Jacket,  jik'klt,  S.  99.  A  short  coat,  a  close 
waistcoat. 

Jacobin,  jik'6-bln,  s.  149.  A  monk  of  a  partic- 
ular order. 

JacOBINE,  jik'6-blne,  S.  A  pigeon  with  a  high 
tuft 

Jactitation,  jik-td-ta'sh&n,  s.   Tossing  motion, 

restlessness. 

Jaculation,  jJk-u-la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of  throw- 
ing missile  weapons. 

Jade,  jade,  s.  A  horse  of  no  spirit,  a  hired  horse, 
a  worthless  nag  ;  a  sorry  woman. 

To  Jade,  jade,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  harass,  to  dis- 
pirit, to  weary ;  to  overbear  ;  to  employ  in  vile  offices ; 
to  ride,  to  rule  with  tyranny. 

Jadish,  ja'dish,  a.  Vitions,  bad,  as  a  horse ; 
unchaste,  incontinent 

To  Jagg,  jSg,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  indentures  ;  to 
cut  into  teeth  like  those  of  a  saw. 

Jagg,  j4g,  s.    A  protuberance,  or  denticulation. 

Jaggy,  jSg'gd,  «.  .383.    Uneven,  denticulated. 

Jaggedness,  jSg^g^d-n^,  s.  366.  The  state  of 
being  denticulated,  unevenness. 

Jail,  jale..  s.  52.  202.  212.  A  gaol,  a  prison. 

.Tailbird,  jale'bird,  s.  One  who  has  been  in 
ajail. 

Jailer,  jalur,  s.   The  keeper  of  a  prison. 

Jakes,  jaks,  s.    A  house  of  office,  a  privy. 

Jalap,  jill&p,  S.    A  purgative  root 
DO  The  pronunciation  of  this   word,  as  if  written 

JoUop,  which  Mr  Sheridan  has  adopted^  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, now  confined  to  the  illiterate  and  vulgar. 

Jam,  j Jm,  s.    A  conserve  of  fruits  boiled  with  sugar 

and  water. 
Jamb,  jJm,  s.    Any  supporter  on  either  side,  as  the 

posts  of  a  door. 

DO  This  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
words  having  the  b  silent — See  Principles,  No.  Si7. 

IambicK,  i-Sni'blk,  s.     Verses  composed  of  a  short 

and  long  syllable  alternately. 
To  Jangle,  jing'gl,  v.  n.  405.     To  quarrel,  to 

bicker  in  words. 
JangLER,  jing'gl-ur,  S.     A  wrangling,  chattering, 

noisy  fellow. 
Janizary,  j4n'n^-zar-^,  s.    One  of  the  guards  of 

tlie  Turkish  Sultan. 
Janty,  jin'te,  a.    Showy,  fluttering. 

DO  It  is  highly  probable,  that,  when  this  word  was 
first  adopted,  it  was  pronounced  as  close  to  the  French 
geniil  as  possible  ;  hut  as  we  have  no  letter  in  our  lan- 
guage equivalent  to  the  French  soft  e,  and  as  the  na»al 
vowel  en,  wlien  not  followed  by  hard  e-,  c,  or  k,  is  not  to 
be  pronounced  by  a  mere  English  speaker  (see  Encore), 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  word  was  anglicised  in  its  sound, 
as  well  as  in  its  orthography.  Mr  Sheridan  has  preserv- 
ed the  French  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word  and  its 
Kompoand j'auntinesn,  as  if  wTitten  jdxnnty  and  jawnti- 
neit ;  but  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  give  the 
o  the  Italian  sound,  as  heard  in  aunt,  father,  en:  and 
tlus,  I  imagine,  it  ought  to  have,  214. 
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January,  jSll'nu-dr-^,  s.     The  first  month  of  the. 

year. 
Japan,  ji.p<W,  s.      Work  varnished  and  raised  ia 

gold  and  colours. 
To  Japan,  ji-pan',  v.  a.   To  varnish,  to  embellish 

with  gold  and  raised  figures ;  to  black  shoes,  a  low 

phrase. 
Japanner,  jJ-pan'n&r,  s.     One  skilled  in  Japan 

work  i  a  shoe-blacker. 
To  Jar,  jJr,  v.  n,  78.     To  strike  together  with 

a  kind  of  short  rattle ;  to  strike  or  sound  untuneably ; 

to  clash,  to  interfere,  to  act  in  opposition ;  to  quarrel, 

to  dispute. 
Jar,  jar,  s.     A  kind  of  rattling  vibration  of  sound  ; 

clash,  discord,  debate  ;  a  state,  in  which  a  door  unfas- 
tened may  strike  the  post ;  an  earthen  vessel. 
Jargon,  jar'gun,     S.      166.      Unintelligible  talk  ; 

gabble,  gibberish. 
Jargonelle,  jir-go-nel',  s.    A  species  of  pear. 
Jasmine,  jiz'min,  s.  43^4.     A  flower. 
Jasper,  jis'pur,  s.  98.      A  hard  stone  of  a  bright 

beautiful  ^een  colour,  sometimes  clouded  with  white. 
Javelin,  jiv'lin,     s.      A  spear  or  half-pike,  which 

anciently  was  used  either  by  foot  or  horse. 
Jaundice,  jan'dis,   s.    142.   214.     A  distemper 

from  obstructions  of  the  glands  of  the  liver. 
Jaundiced,  jdn'dist,  a.  359.     Infected  with  the 

jaundice. 
To  Jaunt,  jint,  v.  n.  214.    To  wander  here  and 

there ;  to  make  little  excursions  for  air  or  exercise. 
Jauntiness,    jJn't^-nSs,    S.      Airiness,     flutter; 

genteelness. 
Jaw,  jaw,  s.  219.   The  bone  of  the  mouth  in  which 

the  teeth  are  fixed ;  the  mouth. 
Jay,  ja,  s.  220.     A  bird. 
Ice,  ise,    s.      Water  or  other  liquor  made  solid  by 

cold ;  concreted  sugar ;  To  break  the  ice,  to  make  the 

first  opening  to  any  attempt. 
To  Ice,  ise,  v.  a.  To  cover  ^vith  ice,  to  turn  to  ice ; 

to  cover  with  concreted  sugar. 
Icehouse,  ise'house,  s.     a  house  in  which  ice  is 

reposited. 
IcHNEUJION,  Ik-mYmon,  s.      A  small  animal  thit 

breaks  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
Ichneumonfly,  ik-nii'm&n-fii,  s.     A  sort  of  fly. 
IcHNOGBAPHY,    ik-n5g'grd-fe,     s.     518.       The 

ground-plot 
Ichor,  i'kor,  s.  166.      A  thin  wate-  y  humour  like 

serum. 
Ichorous,  i'kor-&s,  a.     Sanious,  thin,  undigested. 
Ichthyology,  ik-<Ae-61'6-j^,  s.  518.     The  doc- 
trine of  the  nature  of  fish. 
ICHTHYOPHAGIST,     ik-/A^-&PJ-jlst,     S.        A   fish- 
eater  ;  one  who  lives  on  fish. 
IcHTHYOPHAGY,    lk-</t^-6f'3-je,  s.      The  practice 

of  eating  fish  ;  fish  diet. 
Icicle,   I'slk-kl,   s.  405.     A  shoot  of  ice  hanging 

down. 
IciNESS,  i'se-n&,  s.      The  state  of  generating  ice. 
Icon,  i'kSn,   s.    166.     A  picture  or  representation. 
Iconoclast,    i-k6n'6-klast,    s.      A   breaker   of 

images. 
IcONOLOGY,  ik6-n61'6-je,  s.   518,     The  doctrine 

of  picture  or  representation. 
Icterical,  ik-tlr'd-kil,  a.  509.     Afflicted  with 

the  jaundice,  good  against  the  jaundice. 
Icy,  i's^,  a.      Full  of  ice,  covered  with  ice,  cold, 

frosty  ;  cold,  free  from  passion  ;  frigid,  backward. 
I'd,  ide.      Contracted  for  /  would. 
Idea,  i-de'J,   s.    115.      A  mental  image. 
Ideal,  1-d^al,  a.      Mental,  intellectual. 
Ideally,  i-de'Al-^,  ad.     Intellectually,  mentally. 
Identical,  l-d^n't(i-kAl,  > 
Identick,  i-dSn'tik,  5  *' 

i      The  san\e,  implying  the  same  thing. 
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To  Identify,  i-den'te-fl,  v.  a.  To  prove  a  person 
or  tiling  to  be  really  the  same. 

Identity,  i-d6n'te-t^,  s.    Sameness,  not  diversity. 

Ides,  idz,  s.  A  term  anciently  used  among  the 
Romans  with  rearard  to  time  ;  and  meant  the  fifteenth 
day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October  j  and  the  thir- 
teenth of  every  other  month. 

Idjocracy,  Id-^-okltri-sd,  s.  518.  Peculiarity 
of  constitution. 

Idickratical,  ld-^-6-krit't^-kal,  a.  Peculiar 
in  constitution. 

Idiocy',  !d'«i-A-s^,  s.    Want  of  understanding. 

Idiom,  Id'^-um.  s.  166.  A  mode  of  speaking  pecu- 
liar to  a  laiigun^e  or  dialect. 

Idiomatical,  id-t'-6-mit'^-kil,  509.  \ 

Idiomatick,  id-<^-6-mit'tlk,  \  '** 

Peculiar  to  a  tongue,  phraseological. 

IdiopathY,  id-e-&p'pA-</ie,  s.  518.  A  primary 
disease  that  neither  depends  on,  nor  proceeds  from, 
another. 

Idiosyncrasy,  Id-e-i-sln'kri-s^,  s.  A  peculiar 
temper  or  disposition  not  common  to  another. 

Idiot,  Id'e-ut,  S.  166.  A  fool,  a  natural,  a  change- 
ling. 

Idiotism,  ld'e-&t-1zm,  s.  Peculiarity  of  expressionj 
folly,  natiu'al  imbecility  of  mind. 

Idle,  I'dl,  a.  405.  Lazy,  averse  from  labour  ;  not 
busy,  not  employed ;  useless,  vain ;  trifling,  of  no  im- 
portance. 

To  Idle,  I'dl,  v.  n.  To  lose  time  in  laziness  and 
inactivity. 

Idleheaded,  i'dl-b^d-d^d,  a.  Foolish,  unreason- 
able. 

Idleness,  I'dl-nes,  s.  Laziness,  sloth,  sluggish- 
ness ;  omission  of  business ;  trivialness ;  uselessness ; 
worthlessness. 

Idler,  i'dl-ur,  s.  98.  A  lazy  person,  a  sluggard  j 
one  who  trifles  away  his  time. 

Idly,  I'dl-^,  ad.  Lazily,  without  employment ; 
foolishly,  in  a  trifling  manner  ;  carelessly,  without  at- 
tention ;  ineft'ectiially,  vainly. 

Idol,  I'dul,  s.  37.  166.  An  image  worshipped  as 
God ;  an  image ;  a  representation ;  one  loved  or  ho. 
noured  to  adoration. 

Idolater,  l-dol'la-t&r,  s.  98.  One  who  pays 
divine  honours  to  images,  one  who  worships  tlie  crea- 
ture instead  of  the  Creator. 

To  Idolatrize,  I-dol'li-trlze,  v.  a.  To  worship 
idols. 

Idolatrous,  i-dSllA-tr&s,  a.  31.3.    Tending  to 

idolatry,  comprising  idolatry. 
Idolatrously,  i-dol'li-tllis-l^,  ad.    In  an  idola- 
trous manner. 
Idolatry,  i-d511A-tre,  s.  The  worship  of  images. 
IdOLIST,  I'dul-lst,  S.  166.    A  worshipper  of  images. 
To  Idolize,  i'do-lize,  r.  a.  To  love  or  reverence 

to  adoration. 
Idoneous,  i-do'n^-fis,  a.  Fit,  proper,  convenient 
Idyl,  I'dil,  s.     A  small  short  poem  ;  in  the  pastoral 
style,  an  eclogue. 

2(5-  As  there  is  sometimes  an  erroneous  pronunciation 
of  this  word,  by  making  the  «  short  as  in  the  first  syllable 
of  idiot,  I  have  tlwught  it  necessary  to  quote  the  autho- 
rities for  pronouncing  it  long  as  in  idle  ;  namely,  Mr  She- 
ridan, Mr  Scott,  INIr  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Eiitiek. 
Dr  Ash,  Barclay,  and  Penning,  do  not  distin^iish  it  by 
the  position  of  the  accent  from  the  first  «'  in  tdiot ;  and 
Dr  Kenriek,  as  is  usual  with  him  when  any  difliculty 
occurs,  does  not  mark  it  or  divide  it  into  syllables.  But 
the  authorities  1  have  produced  are  sufficient  to  vindicate 
tlie  long  sound  of  »,  without  recurring  to  the  diphthong 
in  the  original  uiC}.)jt>v,  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  quantities 
are  very  uncertain  and  fallacious  guides  to  the  quantity 
of  Eilg!l^h  words. — See  Principles,  No.  544,  645,  &c. 

Jealous,  jel'l&S,  a.  234.  314.    Suspicious  in  love  ; 

emulous  j  zealously  cautious  against  dishonour ;  suspi- 

riously  vigilant ;  suspiciously  fearful. 
Jealously,  j^ll&S-l^,  ad.  Suspiciously,  emulously. 
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JealousnESS,  j^ll&S-n&j   s.      The  state  of  being 

jealous. 
Jealousy,  jSMfis-i,  S.      Suspicion  in  love  affairs  ; 

suspicious  fear;  suspicious  caution,  vigilance,  or  ri- 
valry. 
7o  Jeer,  je^r,  v.  n.  246.     To  scoff,  to  fiout,  to 

make  mock. 
To  Jeer,  je^,  v.  a.     To  treat  mth  scoffs. 
Jeer,  j^^r,  s.      Scoff,  taunt,  biting  jest,  flout. 
Jeerer,    j^i^l^rJir,     s.      A    scoffer,    a    scorner,    a 

mocker. 
JkEKINGLY,  j^t^r'ing-li^,  ad.     Scornfully,  coutemp- 

tuously. 
Jehovah,  j^-ht/va,  s.     The  proper  name  of  Gtd 

in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Jejune,  je-j66n',  a.      Wanting,  empty  ;  hungry  ; 

dry,  unaffecting. 
JeJUNENESS,  je-jo5n'n^S,    S.      Penury,    poverty  ; 

dryness,  want  of  matter  that  can  engage  the  attention. 
Jellied,  j^l'lld,  a.  283.      Glutinous,  brought  to  a 

viscous^  state. 
Jelly,  jM'l^,  s.     Any  thing  brought  to  a  glutinous 

state  ;  a  kind  of  tender  coagulation. — See  Gellt/. 
Jenneting,  j^n'ni-tlng,  s.  a  species  of  apple  Eoon 

ripe. 
Jennet,  j^n'nil,  S.   99.      A    Spanish  horse. — See 

Gennet. 
To  Jeopard,  jep'p&rd,  v.  a.  256.  To  hazard,  to 

put  in  danger. 
JeopaRDOUS,  j^p'pfir-dfis,  a.   Hazardous,  danger- 
ous. 
Jeopardy,  jep'pur-de,  S.     Hazard,  danger,  peril. 
To  Jerk,  jerk,  v.  a.   To  strike  with  a  quick  smart 

blow,  to  lash. 
To  Jerk,  jerk,  v.  n.     To  strike  up. 
Jerk,   jerk,    S.      A    smart    quick   lash ;    a  sudden 

spring,  a  quick  jolt  that  shocks  or  starts. 
JerKEN,  j^r'kin,  S.   103.      A  jacket,  short  coat  ;  a 

kind  of  hawk. 
Jersey,  j^f'z^,  s.     Fine  yam  of  wool. 
Jess,  j^S,  s.      Short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the 

legs  of  a  hawk,  with  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist. 
Jessamine,  jes's?i-mln,  s.  150.  A  fragrant  flower 

See  Jasmine. 

Jerusalem    artichokes,   j^r&o'sJ-lem  ai-'te- 

tshoks,  s.   Sunflower,  of  which  they  are  a  species. 
To  Jest,  jest,  v.  n.    To  divert,  to  make  merry  by 

words  or  actions ;  not  to  speak  in  earnest. 
Jest,  jOSt,  S.       Any  thing  ludicrous,  or  meant  only 

to  raise  laughter  ;  the  object  of  jests,  laughing-slock  ; 

a  thing  said  in  joke,  not  in  earnest. 
Jester,  j&'t&r,  S.  98.    One  given  to  merriment  and 

pranks ;  one  given  to  sarcasm  ;  buffoon,  jackpudding. 
Jet,  jet,  s.      A  very  beautiful  fossil,  of  a  fine  deep 

black  colour  ;  a  spout  or  shoot  of  water. 
To  Jet,  j^t,  v.  n.   To  shoot  forward,  to  shoot  out, 

to  intrude,  to  jut  out;  to  strut;  to  jolt 
Jetty,  jet'te,  a.      Made  of  jet;   black  as  jet 
Jewel,  ju'll,  s.  99.     Any  ornament  of  great  value, 

used  commonly  of  such  as  are  adorned  with  precious 

stones ;  a  precious  stone,  a  gem  ;  a  name  of  fondness. 
Jewel-house,  or  Office,  jull-house,  s.     'J  he 

place  where  the  regal  ornaments  are  reposited. 
Jeweller,  jull-Iur,  S.  98.      One  who  traflicks  in 

precious  stones. 
Jews-ear,  jfize'eer,  s.     A  fungus. 
Jews-mallow,  juze-mal'16,  s.     An  herb. 
Jews-stone,  juze'stone,  s.    An  extraneous  fossil, 

being  the  clavated  spine  of  a  very  large  egg-slu.ped 

sea-urchin,  petrified  by  long  lyifig  in  the  earth. 
Jews-harp,  jiizeliSrp,  s.     A  kind  of  musical  in- 

strument  held  between  the  teeth. 
If,  If,  conj.      Suppose  that,  allow  that ;  whether  or 

not;  though  I  doubt  whether,  suppose  it  be  grantid 
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Igneous,  !g'ne-6s,  a.  Fiery,  containing  fire, 
tinitting  fire. 

IgnipOTENT,  ig-ll1p'po-t^nt,  a.  518.  Presiding 
over  fire. 

Ignis-fatuus,  ig'nis-fat'shii-us,  s.  Will-with- 
the-wisp,  Jack-with-the-lantem. 

To  Ignite,  ig-nlte',  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  set  on 
fire. 

Ignition,  ig-nlsh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  kindling,  or 
of  setting  on  fire. 

Ignitible,  %-ni'te-bl,  a.  Inflammable,  capable  of 
being  set  on  fire. 

Ignivomous,  ig-niv'vo-mus,  a.  518.  Vomiting 
fire. 

Ignoble,  ig-nb'hl,  a.  405.  Mean  of  birth ; 
worthless,  not  deserving  honour. 

Ignobly,  Ig-no'ble,  ad.  Ignominiously,  meanly, 
dishonourably. 

Ignominious,  ig-no-min'y&s,  a.  113.  Mean, 
shameful,  reproachful. 

Ignominiously,  Ig-no-mln'yus-le,  ad.  Meanly, 
scandalously,  disgracefully. 

Ignomin^j   ig'no-inin-e,  s.     Disgrace,  reproach, 
shame. 
DCj"  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  very  improperly,  pror 

nounced  with  tlie  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  di- 
vided into  ig-no'm-i-7'y ;  but  it  must  be  obsen'ed,  that 

tJiis  termination  is  not  enclitical,  513,  and  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable  seems  agreeable  to  the  general  rule  ia 

amilar  words.  All  our  orthoepists  are  xmiform  in  plac- 
ing the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word. — See  In- 
comparable. 

Ignorajius,  ig-no-ra'mus,  s.  The  endorsement 
of  the  grand  jury  on  a  bill  of  indictment,  when  they 
apprehend  there  is  not  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
prosecution  j  a  foolish  fellow,  a  vain  uninstructed  pre- 
tender. 

Ignorance,  ig'no-rJnse,  s.  Want  of  knowledge, 
unskilfulness ;  want  of  knowledge,  discovered  by  ex- 
ternal efl'ect ;  in  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

Ignorant,  Ig'no-rJnt,  a.  Wanting  knowledge, 
unlearned,  uninstructed ;  unknown,  undiscovered ;  un- 
acquainted with  ;  ignorantly  made  or  done. 

Ignorant,  lg'n6-n\nt,  s.  One  untaught,  unlettered, 
uninstructed. 

Ignorantly,  ig'no-rant-le,  ad.  Without  know- 
ledge, unskilfully,  without  information. 

To  Ignore,  Ig-nore',  v.  a.  Not  to  know,  to  be 
ignorant  of 

Ignoscible,  ig-n6s'se-bl,  a.   Capable  of  pardon. 

Jig,  Jig,  s.    A  light  careless  dance  or  tune. 

To  Jig,  jig,  v.  n.    To  dance  carelessly,  to  dance. 

Jigmaker,  jlg'ma-kur,  s.  One  who  dances  or 
plays  merrily. 

JiGOT,  jig'ut,  s.  166.    A  leg;  as,  a  jigot  of  mutton. 

JiGUMBOB,  jig'gum-b6b,  S.  A  trinket,  a  knick- 
knack.     A  cant  word. 

Jill,  jlil,  s.  A  measure  of  liquids  ;  an  opprobrious 
appellation  of  a  woman. — See  Gill. 

Jilt,  jilt,  S.  A  woman  who  gives  her  lover  hopes, 
and  deceives  him  ;  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  woman. 

To  Jilt,  filt,  v.  a.  To  trick  a  man  by  flattering 
his  love  with  hopes. 

To  .Jingle,  jing'gl,  v.  n.  To  clink,  to  sound  cor- 
respondently. 

Jingle,  jing'gl,  s.  405.  Correspondent  sounds; 
any  thing  sounding,  a  rattle,  a  bell. 

IlE,  lie.  From  Aisle,  a  wing.  French.  A  walk  or 
alley  in  a  church  or  publick  building. 

Ilex,  Ilex,  s.   The  scarlet  oak. 

Iliac,  il'e-ak,  a.   Relating  to  the  lower  bowels. 

Iliac-passion,  il'e-Ak-pash'&n,  s.  a  kind  of 
nervous  cholick,  whose  seat  is  the  ilium,  whereby  that 
gut  is  twisted,  or  one  part  enters  the  cavity  of  the  part 
immediately  below  or  above. 

Ill,  11,  a.  Bad  in  any  respect,  contrary  to  good, 
uhelher  physical  or  moral,  evil ;  sick,  disordered,  not 
in  health. 
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III,  ll,  S.      Wickedness  ;   misfortune,  misery. 
Ill,  il,  ad.      Not  well,  not  rightly  in  any  resp  cct , 

not  easily. 
Ill,  substantive,  adjective,  or  adverb,  is  u  sed  in 

composition  to  express  any  bad  quality  or  condt  tion. 
Il,  before  words  beginning  with  L,  stands  for  In  or 

Un. 
Illachrymable,  il-l^klcr^-mi-bl,  a.  353.  405. 

Incapable  of  weeping. 
Illapse,  il-15ps',  s.   Gradual  immission  or  entrance 

of  any  thing  into  another;    sudden   attack,  casaal 

coming. 
To  Illaqueate,  il-la'kwe-ate,  v.  a.  507.     To 

entangle,  to  entrap,  to  ensnare. 
Illaqueation,  il-la-kw^-a'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

catching  or  ensnaring ;  a  snare,  any  thing  to  catch. 
Illation,    ll-la'shfin,    s.      Inference,    conclusion 

drawn  from  premises. 
Illative,  il'l^tlv,  a.  157.     Relating  to  illation 

or  conclusion. 

Illaudable,  il-law'da-bl,  a.  405.  Unworthy  of 
praise  or  commendation. 

Illaudably,  il-law'dS-ble,  ad,  Unwortliily, 
without  deserving  praise. 

Illegal,  il-le'gal,  a.   88.      Contrary  to  law. 

Illegality,  il-le-gSlle-te,  s.  Contrariety  to  law. 

Illegally,  il-l^gil-le,  ad.'la  a  manner  contrary 
to  law. 

Illegible,  ll-l§d'je-bl,  a.  405.  What  cannot  be 
read. 

Illegitimacy,  U-le-jit'e-mi-se,  s.  st<ito  of 
bastardy. 

Illegitimate,  il-le-jit'te-mate,  a.  91.  Unlaw- 
fully begotten,  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illegitimately,  il-le-jit'te-mat-1^,  ad.  Not 
begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illegitimation,  ll-le-jlt-te-ma'sh6n,  s.  The 
state  of  one  not  begotten  in  wedlock. 

Illeviable,  il-lev've-3.-bl,  a.  405.  What  can- 
not be  levied  or  exacted. 

Illfavoured,  ll'la-v6rd,  a.  362.      Deformed. 

Illfavouredly,  il-fa'vard-le,  ad.  With  de- 
formity. 

Illfavocredness,  il-fa'v&rd-n&,  s.     Deformity. 

Illiberal,  U-lil/b^r-^,  a.  88.  Not  noble,  not 
ingenuous  ;  not  generous,  sparing. 

Illiberality,  il-lib-ber-rall^-te,  s.  Parsimony, 
niggardliness. 

Illiberally,  ll-lib'b&-ral-ej  ad.  Disingenuously, 
meanly. 

Illicit,  11-lis'sit,  a.     Unlawful. 

To  Illighten,  51-11'tn,  v.  n.  103.  To  enlighten, 
to  illuminate. 

Illimitable,  il-lim'me-ti-bl,  a.  Tiiat  cannot 
be  boimded  or  limited. 

Illimitably,  il-llm'me-ti-ble,  ad.  Without 
susceptibility  of  bounds. 

IllijiitED,  U-lim'mit-^d,  a.  Unbounded,  inter- 
minable. 

Illimitedness,  ll-lim'mit-ed-n&,  s.  Exemption 
from  all  bounds. 

Illiteracy,  il-l!t'ter-l-se,  s.    Illiterateness,  want 

of  learning. 

Dcj-  I  have  adopted  this  word  from  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr  Farmer,  in  liis  Essay  on  the  Learning  of 
Shakspeare,  who,  by  his  printing  it  in  italics,  seems  to 
use  it  with  timidity  ;  but  in  nothing  is  the  old  English 
proverb,  store  (>  7io  sore,  better  verified  than  in  words. 
Poetry  will  find  employment  for  a  thousand  words  not 
used  in  prose,  and  a  nice  discernment  will  scarcely  find 
any  words  entirely  useless  that  are  not  quite  obsolete. 
Illiterate,   il-llt'ter-ate,    a.    91.     Unlettered, 

untaught,  unlearned. 
Illiterateness,  il-llt't^r-at-nos,  s.     Want  of 

learning,  ignorance  of  science. 
Ilt.iterature,    ll-llt't^r-a-turc,    s.      Want   of 

learning. 
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Illness,  ll'nSs,  s.   Badness  or  inconvenience  of  any  ! 
kind,  natural  or  moral ;  sickness,  malady ;  wicked- 
ness. 

Illnature,  il-na'tshiire,  s.  4<>1.  Habitual  male- 
volence. 

Illnatured,  ll-na'tshird,  a.  362.  Habitually 
malevolent  j  mischievous  ;  untractable ;  not  yielding 
to  culture. 

Illnaturedly,  U-na'tshfird-l^,  ad.  In  a  peevish, 
fro  ward  manner. 

Illnaturedn'ess,  il-na'tshird-n&j  s.  Want  of 
kindly  disposition. 

Illogical,  il-16d'j^-kil,  a.  88.  Ignorant  or 
negligent  of  the  rules  of  reasoning ;  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  reason. 

Illogically,  il-15d'j<J-kil-le,  ad.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  argument. 

To  Illude,  il-lude',  v.  a.  To  deceive,  to  mock. 

To  Illume,  il-lime',  v.  a.  To  enlighten,  to 
illuminate  ;  tD  brighten,  to  adorn. 

To  Illumine,  U-lii'mln,  v.  a.  140.  To  enlighten, 
to  supply  witli  light ;  to  decorate,  to  adorn. 

To  Illuminate,  il-lfi'me-nate,  v.  a.  To  enlight- 
en, to  supply  with  light ;  to  adorn  with  festal  lamps  or 
bonfires ;  to  enlighten  intellectually  nith  knowledge 
or  {jrace ;  to  adorn  %vith  pictures  or  iuitial  letters  of 
Tanous  coloiu^  ;  to  illustrate. 

Illumination,  il-lfi-m^-na'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

supplying  with  light ;  that  which  gives  light ;  festal 
light  hung  out  as  a  token  of  joy ;  orightness,  splen. 
dour;  infusion  of  intellectual  light,  knowledge,  or 
grace. 
Illuminative,  il-l{i'md-n5-t1v,  a.     Having  tlie 

power  to  give  light. 

Illuminator,  ll-li'm^-na-tur,  s.  521.  One  who 
gives  light ;  one  whose  business  it  is  t<<  decorate  books 
with  pictures  at  the  beginning  of  chapters. 

Illusion,  il-lfi'zh&n,  s.  451.  Mockery,  false 
show,  counterfeit  appearance,  errour. 

Illusive,  il-li'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Deceiving  by 
false  show. 

Illusory,  ll-lfi's5r-^,  a.  429.  512.  Deceiving, 
fraudulent — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Illustrate,  il-lus'trate,  v.  a,  91.  To  bright- 
en with  light ;  to  brighten  with  honour  ;  to  explain, 
to  clear,  to  elucidate. 

Illustration,  il-l&s-tra'sh&n,  s.  Explanation, 
elucidation,  exposition. 

Illustrative,  il-l&s'tri-tiv,    a.      Having    the 

quality  of  elucidating  or  clearing. 

Illustratively,  ll-16s'tri-tlv-le,  ad.  By  way  of 
explanation. 

Illustrious,  il-16s'tr^-6s,  a.  314.  Conspicuous, 
noble,  eminent  for  excellence. 

Illustriously,  ll-l&s'trt5s-ld,  ad.  Conspicuous- 
ly, nobly,  eminently. 

Illustriousness,  il-l&s'tr^6s-n&,  s.  Eminence, 
nobility,  grandeur. 

I'M,  Ime.   Contracted  from  /  am. 

Image,  Im'mldje,  s.  90.  Any  corporeal  represen- 
tation, generally  used  of  statues ;  a  statue,  a  picture ; 
an  idol,  a  false  god ;  a  copy,  representation,  likeness ; 
an  idea,  a  representation  of  any  thing  to  the  mind. 

To  Image,  Im'mldje,  v.  a.  To  copy  by  the  fancy, 
to  imagine. 

Imagery,  Im'mld-jlr-r^,  S.  Sensible  representa- 
tions; show,  appearance;  copies  of  the  fancy,  fa se 
ideas,  imaginary  phant.isins. 

Imaginable,  ^-m2id'jln-S-bl,  a.  Possible  to  be 
conceived. — See  To  Despatch. 

Imaginant,  ^mJd'jln-Jlit,  a.  imagining,  forming 
ideas. 

Imaginary,  d-mAd'jIn-iir-^,  a.  Fancied,  visionary, 
existing  only  in  the  imaginati'^n. 

Imagination,  e-mid'jin-a-shun,  s.    Fancy,  the 
pov.'er  of  forming  ideal  pictures,  the  power  of  repre- 
senting things  absent  to  one's  sell  or  others  ;  concep- 
tion, image  u  the  mind,  idea ;  contrivance,  scheme. 
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Imaginative,  ^-mSd'jln-S-tlv,  a.  512.    Fantas. 

tick,  full  of  imagination. 
To  Imagine,  e-mJd'j!n,  ».  a.  140.    To  fancy,  to 

paint  in  the  mind ;   to  scheme,  to  contrive. — See  To 

Despatch  and  To  Etnbalm. 
Imaginer,  ^inid'jln-&r,  s,   98.     One  who  forms 

ideas. 
LMBECiLE,lm-b5s'sll,  or  Im-bd-s^el',  a.  140. 112. 

Weak,  feeble,  wanting  strength  of  either  mind  or  body. 

5:;^  Dr  Johnson,  Or  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Entick, 
accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  a-,  in  the  Latin 
imbecilis;  but  Mr  Scxitt  and  Mr  Sheridan  on  the  last, 
as  in  the  French  imbe'cille.  The  latter  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  more  fashionable,  but  the  former  more  analogical. 
We  have  too  many  of  these  French  sounding  words ;  and 
if  the  number  cannot  be  diminished,  they  should,  at 
least,  not  be  suffered  to  increase. 

}t^  This  word,  says  Dr  Johnson,  is  corruptly  written 
embezzle.  This  cnrruption,  however,  is  too  well  esta- 
blished to  be  altered  ,  and  as  it  is  appropriated  to  a  par- 
ticular species  of  deficiency,  the  corruption  is  less  to  be 
regretted. 

Imbecility,  Im-b^-sll'd-t^,  s.  Weakness,  feeble- 
ness of  mind  or  body. 

To  Imbibe,  im-bibe',  v.  a.  To  drink  in,  to  draw 
in ;  to  admit  into  the  mind  ;  to  drench,  to  soak. 

Imbiber,  im-bi'b&r,  s.  98.    That  which  drinks  or 

sucks. 
Ijibibition,  im-bt^-bish'i'in,  s.    The  act  of  sucking 

or  drinking  in. 
To  Lmbitter,  Im-blt't&r,  v.  a.    98.     To  make 

bitter ;  to  deprive  of  pleasure,  to  make  unhappy ;  to 

exasperate. 
To  Imbody,  im-bSd'dd,    v.   a.     To  condense  to 

a  body ;  to  invest  with  matter ;  to  bring  togetlxer  into 

one  mass  or  company. 
To  Imbody,  im-b5d'de,  v.  n.    To  unite  into  one 

mass,  to  coalesce. 
To  Imbolden,  im-bol'dn,  v.  a.   103.    To  raise 

to  confidence,  to  encourage. 
To  Imbosom,  Im-boo'zum,  v.  a.   169.    To  hold 

on  the  bosom,  to  cover  fondly  with  the  folds  of  one's 

garment ;  to  admit  to  the  heart,  or  to  affection. 

To  liiBOUND,  im-bound',  v.  a.  312.    To  enclose, 

to  shut  in. 
To  IsiBOW,  !m-bou',  r.  a.  322.  To  arch,  to  vault 
Imbo\vment,  im-b5u'm^nt,  s.     Arch,  vault 
To  Imbower,  im-bou'ur,  v.   a.  322.    To  cover 

with  a  bower,  to  shelter  with  trees. 
To  Imbrangle,  Im-brAng'glj  v.  a.     To  entangle. 

A  low  word. 
Imbricated,  Im'br^-ka-tdd,   a.     Indented  with 

concavities. 
Imbrication,  im-bre-ka'sh&n,   s.     Concave  in- 

denture. 
To  Imbrown,  Im-broun',  v.  a.     To  make  brown, 

to  darken,  to  obscure,  to  cloud. 

To  Imbrue,  im-br66',  v.  a.  339.    To  steep,  to 

soak,  to  wet  much  or  long. 
To  Imrrute,  iin-br56t',  v.  a.  339.    To  degrade 

to  brutality. 
To  Imbrute,  Im-broot',  v.  tu     To  sink  domi  to 

brutality. 
To  Imbue,  Im-bfi',  v.    a.   335.     To  tincture  deep, 

to  infuse  any  tincture  or  dye. 
To  Imburse,  im-b&rse',   v.  a.     To  stock  with 

money. 
IjIITABILITY,  Im-^-tA-bll'e-t^,  S.     The  quality  of 

being  iraitable. 
ImitaBLE,  im'e-t4-bl,  a.  405.  Worthy  to  be  imitat- 

ed  :  possible  to  be  imit.ited. 

7b  Imitate,  Im'-^-tate,  v.  a.  91.  To  copy,  to 
endeavour  to  resemble  ;  to  counterfeit  ;  to  pursue  the 
course  of  a  composition,  so  as  to  use  parallel  images 
and  examples. 

Imitation,  im-m^-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  copy- 
ing, attempt  to  resemble  ;  that  which  is  offered  as  a 
copy;  a  method  of  translating  looser  than  paraphrase, 
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in which  modern  examples  and  illiistratious  are  used 
for  ancient,  or  dom  -stick  for  foreign. 

Imitative,  im'e-ta-tlv,  a.  512.    Inclined  to  copy. 

Imitator,  Im'e-ta-tur,  98.  166.  521.  One  that 
copies  another,  one  that  endeavours  to  resemble  ano- 
ther. 

Immaculate,  Im-mik'kii-laie,  a.  91.  Spotless, 
pure,  undefiled. 

To  Lmmanacle,  im-man'ni-kl,  v.  a.  405.  To 
fetter,  to  confine. 

Immaxk,  im-mane',  a.     Vast,  prodigiously  great 

ImmaN'EXT,  Im'mJ-nent,  a.  Intrinsick,  inherent, 
internal. 

Immanifest,  iin-inliii'ne-fe.st,  a.  Not  manifest, 
not  plain. 

IjIMANITY,  im-mA,n'ne-t^,  S.  Barbarity,  savage- 
ness. 

Lmmarcessible,  im-mar-s^s'se-bl,  a.    Unfading. 

Immartial,  im-mar'shil,  a.  83.     Not  warlike. 

To  IjimasK,  Im-m^sk',  i;.  a.  To  cover,  to  dis- 
guise. 

Immaterial,  Im-ma-te're-al,  a.  Incorporeal, 
distinct  from  matt«r,  void  of  matter;  unimportant, 
impertinent. 

Im.materialitv,  im-ma-te-re-al'e-te,  s.  Incor- 
poreity,  distinctness  from  body  or  matter. 

Immaterially,  lm-ma-te're-4l-e,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner not  depending  upon  matter. 

Immaterialized,  im-mi-te'r^-M-izd,  a.  359. 
Distinct  from  matter,  incorporeal. 

Immateri ALNESS,  im-ma-te're-al-nSs,  s.  Dis- 
tinctness from  matter. 

Immateriate,  im-mi_te're-ate,  a.  91.  Not  con- 
sisting of  matter,  incorporeal,  without  body. 

LmmaTL'RE,  iin-m^tiire',  a.  Not  ripe  ;  not  arriv- 
ed at  fulness  or  completion ;  hasty,  early,  come  to  pass 
before  the  natural  time. 

Immaturely,  im-m5-ture1e,  ad.  Too  soon,  too 
early,  before  ripeness  or  completion. 

Immatureness,  im-ma-ture'nes,  1 

Immaturity,  im-mi-t{i're-t^,        5 
Unripeness,  incompleteness,  a  state  short  of  comple- 
tion. 

IjIMEABILrrY,im-m^-J-bil'e-t^,  s.  Want  of  power 
to  pass. 

Immeasurable,  Im-m&h'ii-ri-bl,  a.  immense, 
not  to  be  measured,  indefinitely  extensive. 

Immeasurably,  im-mezh'Lir-a-ble,  ad.  Im- 
mensely, beyond  al]  measure. 

Immechanical,  im-me-kan'n^-kal,  a.  Not  ac- 
cording to  tlie  laws  of  mechanicks. 

Immediacy,  lm-me'de-3.-se,  or  Im-m^'je-a-se, 
*.  293.  Personal  greatness,  power  of  acting  without 
dependence. 

Immediate,  Im-m^de-St,  a.  91.     Being  in  such 
a  state  with  respect  to  something  else,  as  that  there  is 
nothing  b^^een  them;  not  acting  by  second  causes ; 
instant,  pIBent  with  regard  to  time. 
^(^  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often,  and  not 

improperly,  pronounced  as  \f  wntten  im-me.je  ate,  im- 

me-je-nte-ly,  &a — For  the  reasons.  See  Principles,  No. 

293.  291.  376. 

Immediately,  im-m^'d^-Xt-l^,  ad.     Without  the 

intervention  of  any  other  cause  or  event;  instantly, 

at  the  time  present,  without  delay. 
ImMEDIATEXESS,  !m-me'de-&t-n&,  s.      Presence 

with  regard  to  time  ;  exemption  from  second  or  inti-r. 

vening  causes. 

Immedicable,  im-m^d'd^ki-bl,    a.     Not  to  be 

healed,  incurable. 
Lmmemorable,  Im-mem'mo-ri-bl,  a.   Not  worth 

remembering. 
Immemorial,  im-me-mo're-?il,  a.     Past  time  of 

memory,  so  ancient  that   the   beginning  cannot  be 

traced. 
Immense,  im-in6nse',  a.     Unlimited,    unbounded, 

infinite. 
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Imsiexsely,  im-m^nse'le,  ad, 
out  measure. 

Immensity,  im-mSn's^t^,  s.  Unbounded  great- 
ness, infinity. 

Immensur ABILITY,  im-ra^n-sh&-ri- bll'^  tc,  s. 
452.     Impossibility  to  be  measured. 

Lmmensurable,  im-m^n'shii-ri-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
measured. 

To  Imjierge,  im-m^rdje',  v.  a.  To  put  under 
water. 

Ijimerit,  Ira-m^rit,  *.  Want  of  worth,  want  of 
desert. 

Immerse,  im-m^rse',  a.  Buried,  covered,  sunk 
deep. 

To  Immerse,  lm-m§rse',  ?'.  a.  To  put  under 
water  ;  to  sink  or  cover  deep ;  to  depress. 

Immersion,  Im-mer'shfin,  s.  452.  The  act  of 
putting  any  body  into  a  fluid  below  the  surface  ;  the 
state  of  sinking  below  the  surface  of  a  fluid  ;  the  state 
of  being  overwhelmed  or  lost  in  any  respect. 

Immethodical,  im-m^-;A5d'e-kil,  a.    Confused, 

being  without  regularity,  being  without  method. 
Lmmethodically,      lm-me-.iA6d'^-kil-le,     ad. 

Without  method. 
Imminexce,  Im'md-n^nse,  s.    Any  ill  impending  ; 

immediate  or  near  danger. 
Immixent,  im'md-nent,  a.      Impending,  at  hand, 

threatening. 
To  Immingle,  !m-mlng'gl,  v.  a.     To  mingle,  to 

mix,  to  unite. 
ImMINLTION,    ira-md-nfi'sbun,    s.       Diminution, 

decrease. 
Immiscibility,  Im-mls-se-bil'e-te,  s.     Incapacity 

of  being  mingled. 
Imjuscible,  im-mis'sd-bl,  a.  405.     Not  capable 

of  being  mingled. 
Immission,  im-mlsh'&n,  s.    The  act  of  sending  in, 

contrary  to  emission. 
To  Lmmit,  Im-mlt',  v.  a.     To  send  in. 
To  Immix,  im-raiks',  v.  a.     To  mingle. 
Immixable,  im-mlks'a-bl,  a.  405.    Impossible  to 

be  mingled. 
Immobility,  !m-m6-bil'e-te,  s.    Unmoveableness, 

want  of  motion,  resistance  to  motion. 
Immoderate,  Im-mSd'd^r-it,  a.  91.    Exceeding 

the  due  mean. 
Immoderately,  im-mod'der-rit.le,  ad.     In  an 

excessive  degree.  - 
Immoderatiox,  Ira-mod-d^r-a'shun,  s.     Want 

of  moderation,  excess. 
Immodest,  Im-mod'd&t,   a.      Wanting   shame, 

wanting  delicacy  or  chastity  ;  unchaste,  impure  ;  ob. 

scene;  unreasonable,  exorbitant. 

Immodesty,  im-mod'des-t^,  a.   Want  of  modesty. 

To  Immolate,  ira'mo-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  sacrifice, 
to  kill  in  sacrifice. 

Immolation",  im-mo-Ia'sliun,  s.  The  act  of  sa. 
crificing ;  a  sacrifice  offered. 

ImMOMEXT,  im-mt/mSnt,  a.  Trifling,  of  no  im- 
portance or  value. 

Immoral,  !m-m6r'r^l,  a.  88.  168.  Wanting  re- 
gard  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion  ;  contrary  to  ho- 
nesty, dishonest. 

Immorality,  Im-mo-ral'e-te,  s.  Dishonesty, 
want  of  virtue,  contrariety  to  virtue. 

LmMORTAL,  Ini-mor'til,  a.  88.  Exempt  from 
death,  never  to  die ;  never  ending,  perpetual. 

Immortality,  im.mor-tJl'e-te,  s.  Exemption 
from  death,  life  never  to  end. 

To  Immortalize,  im-mor'tJI-ize,  v.  a.  To  mak« 
immortal,  to  perpetuate,  to  exempt  from  dfath. 

Immortally,  Im-mor'til-^,  ad.  With  exemption 
from  death,  without  end. 

I.MMOVEABLE,  im-moov'i-b],  a.  Not  to  be  force.i 
from  its  place ;  unshaken. 
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Lmpeachable,  im-peetsh'J-bl,  a.  Aeciisablo, 
chargeable. 

Impeacher,  im-pe^tsli'&r,  s.  98.  An  accuser, 
one  who  brings  an  accusation  against  another 

Impeachment,  im-p^^tsh'm^nt,  s.  Hlnderance, 
let,  impediment,  obstruction ;  publick  accusation, 
charge  preferred. 

To  Impearl,  Im-p^rl',  v.  a.  To  form  in  resemblance 
of  pearls ;  to  decorate  as  with  pearls. 

Impeccability,  !m-p^k-ki-bil'e-t^,  s.  Exemp- 
tion from  sin,  exemption  from  failure. 

Impeccable,   im-p^k'ki-bl,    a.    403.     Exempt 

from  possibility  of  sin. 

To  Impede,  im-pede',  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  let,  to 
obstruct. 

Impediment,  !m-p^d'd-mlnt,  s.  Hlnderance,  let, 
obstruction,  opposition. 

To  Impel,  im-p6l',  v.  a.  To  drive  on  towards 
a  point,  to  urge  forward,  to  press  on. 

Ijipellent,  im-pel1^nt,  s.  An  impulsive  power, 
a  power  that  drives  forward. 

To  Impend,  im-p^nd',  v.  n.  To  hang  over,  to  be 
at  hand,  to  press  nearly. 

Impendent,  im-pen'd^nt,  a.  Imminent,  hanging 
over,  pressing  closely. 

Ijipendence,  Im-pen'dense,  s.  The  state  of 
hanging  over,  near  approach. 

Impenetrability,  im-pen-^-tr5-blI'^-te,  s. 
Quality  of  not  being  pierceable  ;  insusceptibility  of  in- 
tellectual impression. 

Impenetrable,  im-pen'e-tra-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 
pierced,  not  to  be  entered  by  any  external  force  ;  im- 
pervious ;  not  to  be  tauglit ;  not  to  be  moved. 

Impenetrably,  Im-p^n'e-tr^-ble,  ad.  With 
hardness  to  a  degree  incapable  of  impression. 


Immoveably,  im-m6ov'i\-bli^,  ad. 

to  be  shaken. 
Immunity,  im-mi'n^-te,  s.    Discharge  from  any 

obligation  ;  privilege,  exemption,  freedom. 
To  Immure,  im-mure',  v.  a.    To  enclose  within 

walls,  to  confine,  to  shut  up. 
Immusical,  im-mi'ze-kai,    a.   88.     Unmusical, 

inharmonious. 
Imjiutabilii'Y,  !m-mi-ti\-bil'e-te,  s.    Exemption 

from  change,  invariableness. 
Immutable,  im-mi'ti-bl,  a.  403.   Unchangeable, 

invariable,  unalterable. 
Immutably,  im-mu'ti-ble,  ad.    Unalterably,  in- 
variably, unchangeably. 
Imp,  imp,  s.     A  son,  the  offspring,  progeny  ;  a  sub- 

altern  devil,  a  puny  devil. 
To  Imp,  imp,  v.   a.     To  enlarge  with  any  thing 

adscititious ;  to  assist. 
To  Impact,  !m-pakt',  v.  a.  To  drive  close  or  hard. 
To  Impaint,  !m-pant',  v-  a.  To  paint,  to  decorate 

wth  colours.    Not  in  use. 
To  Impair,  im-pare',  v.  a.  To  diminish,  to  injure, 

to  make  worse. 
To  Impair,  im-pare',  v.    n.     To  be  lessened  or 

worn  out. 
Impairment,    !m-i)are'm^nt,    s.      Diminution, 

injury. 
Impalpable,  !m-pM'pi-bl,  a.  405.     Not  to  be 

perceived  by  touch. 
To  Imparadise,  im-pir'i-dise,  v.  a.    To  put  in 

a  state  resembling  paradise. 
Imparity,  im-pjr'e-te,  s.     Inequality,  dispropor- 
tion ;  oddness,  indivisibility  into  equal  parts. 
To  Impark,  im-pirk',  v.  a.  81.    To  enclose  with 

a  park,  to  sever  from  a  common. 
To  Impart,  im-part',  v.  a.  To  grant,  to  give  ;  to 

communicate. 
Impartial,  im-par'shJl,  a.  88.     Equitable,  free 

from  regard  or  party,  indifferent,  disiuterested,  equal 

in  distribution  of  justice. 
Impartiality,  Im-pir-sh^y^-t^,  s.    EqnitaWe- 

ness,  justice. 
Impartially,  im_par'sliAl-^,  ad.  Equitably,  with 

indifferent  and  unbiassed  judgment,  without  regard  to 

party  or  interest. 
Impartible,  ira-p^rt'e-bl,  a.  405.     Commxmica- 

ble  to  be  conferred,  or  bestowed. 
Impassable,  im-pXs'ssl-bl,  a.  403.     Not  to  be 

passed,  not  admitting  passage,  impervious. 
Impassibility,  im-pSs-se-bille-te,  s.  Exemption 

from  suffering. 
Ijipassible,  im-pas'se-bl,  a.  405.     Incapable  of 

suffering,  exempt  from  the  agency  of  external  causes. 
ImpASSIBLENESS,  im-pis's^-bl-n&,  S.      impassi- 
bility, exemption  from  pain. 

Impassioned,  im-pash'sh&nd,  a.   362.     Seized 

with  passion. 

Impassive,  im-pSs'siv,  a.  158.  Exempt  from  the 
agency  of  general  causes. 

Impasted,  im-pas'ted,  a.    Covered  as  with  paste. 

Impatience,  im-pa'sh^nse,  s.  463.  Inability 
to  suffer  pain,  rage  under  suffering;  vehemence  of 
temper,  heat  of  passion;  inability  to  suffer  delay, 
eagerness. 

Ijipatient,  im-pa'shent,  a.  463.  Not  able  to 
endure,  incapable  to  bear ;  furious  with  pain  ;  unable 
to  bear  pain  ;  vehemently  agitated  by  some  painful 
passion ;  eager,  ardently  desirous,  not  able  to  endure 
delay. 

Impatiently,  Im-pa'shent-le,  ad.  Passionately, 
ardently ;  eagerly,  with  great  desire. 

To  Impawn,  lm-i)awii',  v.  a.  To  give  as  a  pledge, 
to  pledge. 

To  Impeach,  Im-p^etsh',  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to 
impede  ;  to  accuse  by  publick  authority. 

Impeach,  im-pe(Jtsh',  s.  Hindcrance,  let.  impedi- 
ment. 
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Impenitence,  Im-pen'e-tCnse,   } 
Impenitency,  im-p^n'e-ten-se,  \  *" 

Obduracy,  want  of  remorse  for  crimes,  final  disregard 

of  God's  threatenings  or  mercy. 
Impenitent,  im-pen'e-t^nt,  a.    Finally  negligent 

of  the  duty  of  repentance,  obdurate. 
Impenitently,  im-pSn'e-tent-1^,  ad.   Obdurately, 

without  repentance. 
Impennous,  im-p^n'nus,  a.  314.    Wanting  wings. 
Imperate,  im'p^-rate,     a.     91.      Done  witli  con. 

sciousness,  done  by  direction  of  the  mind. 
ImperatiA'E,  im-per'ra-tlv,   a.     Commanding,  ex- 
pressive of  command. 
Imperceptible,  im-pgr-sep'te-bl,   a.     Not  to  bo 

discovered,  not  to  be  perceived. 
Imperceptibleness,    im-p^r-s^p't^-bl-n§s,    s. 

The  quality  of  eluding  observation. 
Imperceptibly,    im-p^r-s§p'te-ble,    ad.      In   a 

manner  not  to  be  perceived. 
Imperfect,  im-per'fekt,    a.     Not  complete,  not 

absolutely  finished,  defective ;   frail,  not  completely 

good. 

Imperfection,    im-p^r-fek'shun,  -^Hjl      Defect, 

failure,  fault,  whether  physical  or  moral. 

Imperfectly,  im-per'fekt-l^,  ad.  Not  com- 
pletely, not  fully. 

Imperforaele,  im-per'fo-rS-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 
bored  through. 

Imperforate,  im-p^r'fo-rate,  a.  Not  pierced 
through,  without  a  hole. 

IjiPERIAL,  im-pd'r(^-Sl,  a.  88.  Royal,  possessing 
royalty  ;  betokening  royalty  ;  belonging  to  an  emperor 
or  monarch,  regal,  monarchicaL 

Ijiperialist,  Im-pe're-al-lst,  s.  One  that  belongs 
to  an  emperor. 

Imperious,  Im-pe're-fis,  a.  314.  Commanding, 
tyrannical ;  haughty,  arrogant,  assuming,  overbear- 
ing. 

Imperiously,  im-pe'r^-fis-1^,  ad.  With  aiTogance 
of  command,  witli  insolence  of  authority. 

Imperiousness,  im-pe're-us-nes,  s.  Authority, 
air  of  command ;  arrogance  of  command. 
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liiPERiSHABLE,  iiii-per'rlsh-S-blj  a.     Not  to  bo 

destroyed. 
Impeesonal,  im-per's&n-al,  a.  88.     Not  varied 

according  to  the  persons. 
Impersonally,  im-p§r'suii-S,l-e,  ad.    According 

to  the  manner  of  an  impersonal  verb. 
Impersuasible,  im-per-swa'ze-bl,  a.  439.    Not 

to  be  moved  by  persuasion. 
Impertinence,  im-p^r't^-nSnse,    ) 
Lmpertinencv,  im-p^r'te-n^n-se,   \ 

That  which  is  of  no  present  weight,  that  which  has  no 

relation  to  the  matter  in  liand ;  folly,  rambling  thought; 

troublesomeness,  intrusion  ;  trifle,  thing  of  no  value. 
Ijipertinent,  im-p§r'te-nent,  a.     Of  no  relation 

to  the  matter  in  hand,  of  no  weight ;  importunate,  in- 
trusive, raeddllug ;  foolish,  trifling. 
Impertinent,    im-p^r'te-n^nt,  s.     A  trifler,   a 

meddler,  an  intruder. 
Impertinently,  im-p^r'te-n^nt-le,  ad.  Without 

relation  to  the  present  matter ;  troublesomely,  offici- 
ously, intrusively. 
Impervious,  im-per've-&s,  a.  314.     Unpassable, 

impenetrable. 
Imperviousxess,  im-p^r'v^us-n^s,  s.    The  state 

of  not  admitting  any  passage. 
I.mpertransibility,  im-p^r-trSn-s^-bil'e-te,  s. 

Impossibility  to  be  passed  through. 
Lmpetrable,  im'p^-trl-bl,  a.  405.   Possible  to  be 

obtained. 
To  Impetrate,  im'p^-trate,  r.  a.    To  obtain  by 

entreaty. 
Impetration,  im-pe-tra'sliun,  s.    The  act  of  ob- 

taining  by  prayer  or  entreaty. 
Impetuosity,  im-petsh-u-Ss'e-t^,  s.     Violence, 

fury,  vehemence,  force. 

Impetuous,  im-petsh'u-&s,  a.  314.  461.  Violent, 

forcible,  fierce  ;  vehement,  passionate. 
Impetuously,  im-petsh'u-us-le,  ad.     Violently, 

vehemently. 
Impetuousness,  im-p^tsli'{i-fis-n§s,  s.  Violence, 

fury. 
Impetus,  !m'pe-tus,  s.  503.      Violent  tendency  to 

any  point,  violent  effort. 
Impierceable,  im-pdre'si-bl,  a.      Impenetrable, 

not  to  be  pierced. 
Impiety,  Im-pi'e-t^,  s.    Irreverence  to  the  Supreme 

Being,  contempt  of  the  duties  of  religion ;  an  act  of 

wickedness,  expression  of  irreligion. 
To  Impignorate,  im-plg'no-rate,  v.  a.  To  pa^vn, 

to  pledge. 
Impignoration,  Im-plg-no-ra'shan,  s.     The  act 

of  pawning  or  putting  to  pledge. 
To  Impinge,  im-plnje',  v.  ji.     To  fall  against,  to 

strike  against,  to  clash  with. 
To  Impinguate,  im-plng'gwate,  v.  a.  To  fatten, 

to  make  fat. 
Impious,  Im'pe-us,  a.  503.      Irreligious,   wicked, 

profane. 
Impiously,  !m'p^-&s-l^,  <td.    Profanely,  wickedly. 
Implacability-,  !m-pla-ka-b"il'^-te,  s.     inexora- 

bleness,  irreconcilable  enmity,  determined  malice. 
Implacable,  im-pla'ka-bl,  a.  405.     Not  to  be 

pacified,  inexorable,  malicious,  constant  in  enmity. — 

See  Placable. 
Implacably,   Im-pla'kS-bl^,   ad.     With  malice 

not  to  be  pacified,  inexorably. 
To  Implant,  im-pl^nt',  v.  a.  To  infix,  to  insert, 

to  place,  to  ingraft.  ^ 

Implantation,  im-plin-ta'sMn,  s.    The  act  of 

setting  or  planting. 
Implausible,  im-plaw'zd-bl,  a.  439.    Not  speci- 
ous, not  likely  to  seduce  or  persuade. 
Implement,  Im'pl^-meiit,   s.      Something  that 

fills  up  vacancy,  or  supplies  wants ;  tool,  instrument 

of  manufacture ;  utensil. 
Impletion,  im-ple'shun,  s.    The  act  of  filling,  the 
state  of  being  full 
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Implex,  Im'pleks,  a.      Intricate,  entangled,  com. 

plicated. 
To  Lmplicate,  im'ple-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  entangle, 

to  embarrass,  to  infold. 

Implication,    Im-pl^-ka'sli&n,    s.      involution, 
entanglement;  inference  not  expressed,  but  tacitly 
Inculcated. 
Implicit,  Im-plislt,  a.     Entangled,  infolded,  com- 
plicated ;  inferred,  tacitly  comprised,  not  expressed  ; 
entirely  obedient. 
Implicitly,  im-plislt-le,  ad.    By  inference  com. 
prised  though  not  expressed  j  by  connection  with  some- 
thing else,  dependently ;  with  unreserved  confidence 
or  obedience. 
To  IJifLORE,  lm-pl6re',  v.  a.     To  call  upon  in 

supplication,  to  solicit ;  to  ask,  to  beg. 
Implorer,  im-plo'rur,  s.  98.  One  that  implores. 
Implumed,  im  plumd',  a.  362.  Without  feathers. 
To  Imply,  im-pli',  v.  a.  To  infold,  to  cover,  to 
entangle ;  to  involve  or  comprise  as  a  consequence  or 
concomitant. 
To  Impoison,  im-poe'zn,  v.  a.     To  corrupt  with 

poison ;  to  kill  with  poison. 
Impolite,  im-p6-lite',  a.  Unpolished,  rude,  coarse. 
Impoliteness..    im-p6-lite'nes,     s.      Want    of 

politeness. 
Impolitical,  irn-po  lit'^-kSl,    \ 
Impolitick,  im-pai'e-tik,  510.  \'^' 

Imprudent,  indiscreet,  void  of  art  or  forecast. 
Impolitigally,  im-po-lit'e-kil-e,  509.  \     , 
Impolitickly,  im-p61'e-tik-le,  \ 

Without  art  or  forecast. 
Imponderous,  im-p6n'd&-&S,  a.      Void  of  per- 
ceptible weight 
ImpoROSITY,     im-p6-r6s's^-t^,     S.      Absence     of 

interstices,  compactness,  closeness. 
Imporous,  im-p6'rus,  a.  314.     Free  from  pores, 

free  from  vacuities  or  interstices. 
To  Import,  im-p6rt',  v.  a.  492.    To  carry  into 
any  country  from  abroad  ;  to  imply,  to  infer;  to  pro. 
duce  in  consequence ;  to  be  of  moment. 
Import,    im'port,  s.      Importance,  moment,  con- 
sequence ;  tendency  ;  any  thing  imported  from  abroad. 
Og-  This  substantive  was  formerly  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  but  has  of  late  years 
adopted  the  accent  on  the  first,  and  classes  w  ith  the  ge- 
neral distinction  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the 
same  form.— See  Principles,  No.  492. 
Ijiportance,  im-por'tinse,  or  !m-p6r'tinse,  s. 
Thing  imported  or  implied  ;  matter,  subject ;  conse- 
quence, moment ;  importunity. 
Important,    im-por'tant,    or  im-portantj    a. 
Momentous,  weighty,  of  great  consequence. 
tX5-  The  second  syllable  of  this  and  the  foregoing  word 
is  frequently  pronounced  as  in  the  verb  to  import.    The 
best  usage,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  first  pronun- 
ciation, which  seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  a  word 
formed   from  import,  but  an  adoption  of  the  French 
importance,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  compound,  but  as  a  simple.     The  authorities  for  this 
pronunciation  are,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Buchanan.    Mr  Scott 
is  for  either,  but  gives  the  first  the  preference. 
Importation,  Im-por-ta'sliun,   s.     The  act  or 
practice  of  importing,  or  bringing  into  a  country  from 
abroad. 
Importer,  Im-port'ur,  s.    98.     One  that  brings 

in  any  thing  from  abroad. 
Inportunacy,  ina-p6r'tu-na-se,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

importuning. 
Importunate,  !m-p6r'tsh6-nate,  a.  461.    Un. 
seasonable  and  incessant  in  solicitations,  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed. 
Importunately,  lm-p6r'tsliu-nit-le,  ad.    With 

incessant  solicitation,  pertinaciously. 
Importunateness,  im-por'tshfi-nat-n^s,  s.  91. 

Incessant  solicitation. 
To  Importune,  Im-por-tfine',  v.  a.  To  tease,  to 
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To  Impregn,  im-prene',  v.  a.  386.  To  fill  with 
young-,  to  fill  with  any  matter  or  cjuality. 

Impregnable,  Im-pr^g'na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
stormed,  not  to  be  taken ;  unshaken,  unmoved,  un- 
affected. 

Imprecxably,  im-pr^g'ni-bl^,  ad.  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  defy  force  or  hostility. 

To  Impregnate,  im-pr^g'nate,  v.  a.  91.  To  fill 
with  young,  to  make  prolifick  ;  to  fill,  to  saturate. 

Impregnation,  lm-pr^p;-na'shiin,  s.  The  act  oi 
making  prolifick,  fecundation  ;  that  with  which  any 
thing  is  impregnated ;  saturation. 

Imprejudicate,  im-pre-joO'de-kate,  a.  91.  Un 
prejudiced,  not  prepossessed,  impartial. 

Impreparation,  im-prep-a-ra'shun,  s.  Unpre 
parcdness,  want  of  preparation. 

To  Impress,  im-pr&',  v.  a.  To  print  by  pressure, 
to  stamp  ;   to  fix  deep  ;  to  force  into  service. 

Impress,  im'pres,  S.  492.  Mark  made  by  pressure  ; 
mark  of  distiiiction,  stamp;  device,  motto;  act  of 
forcing  any  one  into  service. 

Ijipression,  lm-presh'u)i,  s.  Tlie  act  of  pressing 
one  body  upon  another ;  mark  made  by  pressure, 
stamp  ;  image  fixed  in  the  mind  ;  operation,  influence  ; 
edition,  number  printed  at  once,  one  course  of  print- 
ing ;  effect  of  an  attack. 

Impressible,  im-pres'se-bl,  a.  Tliat  may  be 
impressed. 

Impressure,  im-presh'ure,  S.  The  mark  made 
by  pressure,  the  dint,  the  impression. 

To  Ijiprint,  Im-prlnt',  v.  a.  To  mark  upon  any 
subsitance  by  pressure  ;  to  stamp  words  upon  paper  by 
the  use  of  types  ;  to  fix  on  the  mind  or  memory. 

To  Imprison,  Im-priz'zn,  i'.  a.  To  shut  up,  to 
confine,  to  keep  from  liberty. 

Imprisonment,  im-priz'zn-m^nt,  s.  Confine- 
ment, state  of  being  shut  in  prison. 

Improbability,  im-prob-a-bil't^-tc,  s.  Unlike- 
lihood, difficulty  to  be  believed. 

Lmprobable,  im-pr&iy^-bl,  a.  405.  Uulikely, 
incredible. 

Improbably,  im-prft'bi-ble,  ad.  Without  like- 
lihood. 

To  Improbate,  im'pro-bate,  v.  a.  Not  to  approve. 

Improbation,  im-pro-ba'sbuii,  s.  Act  of  dis- 
allowing. 

Improbity,  im-pril/e-te,  s.  Want  of  lionesty, 
di^llonesty,  baseness. 

To  Improlificate,  im-pro-lif'fe-kate,  v.  a.  91. 
To  impregnate,  to  fecundate. 

Impromptu,  lm-pr6m'tu,  s.  A  short  extemporane- 
ous composition. 

Improper,  im-pr&p'ur,  a.  98.  Not  well  adapted, 
unqualified ;  unfit,  not  conducive  to  the  right  end ;  not 
just,  not  accurate. 

Improperly,  jm-pr&p'ur-le,  ad.  Not  fitly,  incon- 
gruously ;  not  justly,  not  accurately. 

To  Ijipropriate,  Im-pro'pre-ate,  v.  a.  To  con. 
vert  to  private  use,  to  seize  to  himself;  to  put  the  pos. 
sessions  of  the  church  into  the  hands  of  laicks. 

Impropriation,  im-pro-pre-a'sh&n,  s.  An  im- 
propriation  is  properly  so  called  «  hen  the  church  land 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  layman;  and  an  appropriation  U 
when  it  is  in  the  hands'of  a  bishop,  college,  or  religi- 
ous house. 

Impropriator,  im-pro-pr^-a'ti'ir,  s.  IGG.  521. 
A  layman  that  has  the  possession  of  tlie  lands  of  tlie 
church. 

Impropriety,  1m-pro-pri'e-t<*,  s.  Unfitness,  uu- 
suitableness,  inaccuracy,  want  of  ju.stness. 

Improsperous,  im-prSs'pur-iis,  a-  Unhappy, 
unfortunate,  not  successful. 

Improsperously,  im-pr6s'pur-us-kS  ad.  Un. 
happily,  unsuccessfully,  witli  ill  fortune. 

Improvable,  Im-pioo'va-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
advanced  to  a  better  state. 

IsiPROVABLENESS,  lm-pr6o'vS-bl-ne.s,  s.  Capabla- 
ness  of  being  made  better. 


harass  with  slight  vexation  perpetually  reimrring,  to 
molest. 

Importune,  Im-por-tune',  a.  Constantly  recur- 
ring, troublesome  by  frequency;  troublesome,  vexa- 
tious ;  unseasonable  ;  comine,  asking,  or  happening  at 
a  wrong  time.— See  Futuriii/. 

I.mportunely,  im-por-tune1e,  ad.  Troublesome- 
ly,  incessantly ;   unseasonably,  improperly. 

Importunity,  im-por-tu'ne-te,  s.  Incessant  so- 
licitation. 

To  Impose,  Im-pdze',  v.  a.  To  lay  on  as  a  bur- 
den or  penalty ;  to  enjoin  as  a  duty  or  law  ;  to  obtrude 
fallaciously  ;  to  impose  on,  to  put  a  cheat  on,  to  de- 
ceive. 

Impose,  Im-poze',  S.      Command,  injunction. 

Imposeable,  im-pii'zi-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  laid  as 
obligatory  on  any  body. 

Imposer,  !m-p6'z&r,  s.  98.     One  who  enjoins. 

Imposition,  im-p6-z!sh'Qn,  s.  The  act  of  laying 
any  thing-  on  another  ;  injunction  of  any  thing  as  a 
law  or  duty ;  constraint,  oppression ;  cheat,  fallacy, 
imposture. 

IsiPossiBLE,  im-p6s'se-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be 
done,  impracticable. 

Impossibilpty,  !m-p6s-s^-b!l'^-te,  s.  Impracti- 
cability, that  which  cannot  be  done. 

Impost,  im'post,  .<(.      A  tax,  a  toll,  custom  paid. 

To  Imposthumate,  lm-p6s'tshi-mate,  v.  n.  91. 
To  form  an  abscess,  to  gather,  to  form  a  cyst  or  bag 
containing  matter. 

To  Imposthu.mate,  Im-pfts'tshu-mate,  i'.  a. 
To  afflict  with  an  imposthume. 

Imposthumation,  im-p6s-tshu-ma'sliun,  s.  The 
act  of  forming  an  imposthume,  the  state  in  which  an 
imposthume  is  formed. 

Imposthume,  im-p6s'tshume,  s.  461.  A  collec- 
tion of  purulent  matter  in  a  bag  or  cyst 

I.MPOSTOR,  !m-p6s't&r,  s.  166.  One  who  cheats 
by  a  fictitious  character. 

Imposture,  Im-p6s'tsh6re,  s.     Cheat 

Impotence,  im'pi-t^nse,    ) 

Ijipotency,  im'p6-t^i)-se,  \  *' 
Want  of  power,  inability,  imbecility ;  ungovernable- 
ness  of  passion ;  incapacity  of  propagation. 

Impotent,  !m'p6-t^nt,  a.  170.  Weak,  feeble, 
wanting  force,  wanting  power ;  disabled  by  nature  or 
disease ;  without  power  of  restraint ;  ^vithout  power 
of  propagation. 

Impotently,  im'p6-t^nt-l^,  ad.    Without  power. 

To  Impound,  im-p6find',  v.  a.  To  enclose  as  in 
a  pound,  to  shut  in,  to  confine  ;  to  shut  up  in  a  pin- 
fold. 

Lmpracticaeility,    !m-prak-te-ka-bil'^-te,    s. 
Impossibility,  the  state  of  being  not  feasible. 
JO"  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  I  insert  it  on  his 
own  authority :  for  though  it  is  not  in  his  vocabulary,  he 
has  used  it  to  explain  the  word  impossibility.     But  the 
very  current  use  of  this  word  would  be  a  sufficient  autho- 
rity for  it,  as  its  synonyme  Impracticnbleness,  from  the 
necessity  of  placing  the  accent  high,  is  so  difficult  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  so  inferior  in  sound,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  to  which  we  should  give  the  preference. 
Ijipracticable,  !m-prak'te-ka-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 
performed,   unfeasible,  impossible ;   untractable,  un- 
manageable. 

Impracticableness,    lm-pr5k'te-ka-bl-n^s,    .t. 

Impossibility. 
To  Imprecate,  im'pre-kate,  v.  a.  91.     To  call 

for  evil  upon  himself  or  others. 
Imprecation,  im-pr^-ka'shfin,  s.    Curse,  prayer 

by  which  any  evil  is  wished. 
Imprecatory,  Im'pre-ka-t&r-^,  a.     Containing 

wishes  of  evil. 

Jti'  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  accentu- 
ation of  this  word.  He  places  the  accent  on  the  .second 
syllable ;  but  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  A  sh,  and  Mr  Scott,  on 
the  first  He  himself  places  the  accent  on  the  first  of 
neprecatory ;  and  the  same  reason  holds  in  both.— See 
Pi  inciples,  No.  512. 
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ImprovabLY,  lm-pr66'vi-bl^,   ad.      In  a  manner        in  motion  upon  body;  influence  operating  upon  the 
that  admits  of  melioration.  :   t  z         im  %  »»     .       ^t  t 

To  Improve,  im-pr56v',  v.  a.     To  advance  any    Impulsive,  !m-pul's!v.  a.     Havmgr  the  power  of 

thin^  nearer  to  perfection,  to  raise  from  good  to  better.      _  mp^lse,  moving,  impellent 
To  Improve,  !m-pr65v',   v.  n.     To  advance  in    Impunity,  im-pi'ne-te,  s.    Freedom  from  punish- 

.  I      ment,  exemption  from  punishment. 

Ijiprovement,  im.pr55v'm^nt,  S.      Melioration,  '  IMPUKE,  im-pire',  a.     Contrary  to  sanctity,  unhal. 
advancement  fr'om  gSod  to  better!  act  of  improving;  j      '"^r^UTJie/ ^"0"^'*'*'  ''  ' 

progress  from  good  to  better ;  instruction,  edification ;  .'   .,  ""*  mixture.,  "roosy. 

effect  of  raeliorition.  '    IMPURELY,  Im-purea^,   «rf.      With  impurity. 

Improver,  im-pr6ov'ur,  s.  98.     One  that  makes    Lmpureness,  im-pure'n&,  } 

Impurity,  im-pfi're-te,       J 
Want  of  sanctity,  want  of  holiness  ;  act  of  unchastity : 


himself  or  any  thing  else  better  ;  any  thing  that  me- 
liorates. 

Improvided,  im-pro-vi'dM,  a.  Unforeseen,  un- 
expected, unprovided  asainst. 

Improvidence,  im-pr&v'^-d^iise,  s.  Want  of 
forethought,  want  of  caution. 

Improvident,  Im-prov'e-d^nt,  a.  Wanting  fore- 
cast, wanting  care  to  provide. 

liiPROViDENTLY,  im-pr6v'e-d^nt-le,  ad.  Without 
forethought,  without  care. 

Improvision,  im_pr6-vlzh'&n,  s.  Want  of  fore- 
thought 


feculent  admixture. 
To   Impurple,  im-p&r'pl,   v.  a.  405.     To  make 

red,  to  colour  as  with  purple. 
Ijiputable,  im-pu'ti-bl,  a.     Chargeable  upon  any 

one  ;  accusable,  chargeable  with  a  fault. 
Imputableness,  im-p{i'ti-bl-n&,  s.   The  quality 

of  being  imputable.  ' 

Imputation,  im-pu-ta'sh&n,  s.     Attribution  of 

any  thing,  generally  of  ill ;  censure,  reproach ;  hint, 

reflection. 


Imprudence,  Im-proo'd^nse,  s.  343.     Want  of    Imputative,  Im-pu'tJ-tlv,  a.    512.    Capable  of 


prudence,  indiscretion,  negligence,  inattention  to  in. 
terest 

Imprudent,  !m-pr66'd^nt,  a.  343.  Wanting  pru- 
dence, injudicious,  indiscreet,  negligent 

Impudence,  im'pu-d^nse,    > 

Impudency,  im'pu-den-s4,  5 

Shamelessness,  immodesty. 
Impudent,  im'pu-d^nt,  a.  503.  Shameless,  want- 
ing modesty. 
Impudently,  !m'pu-d^nt-le,   ad.      Shamelessly, 

without  modesty. 
To  Impugn,  im-pfine',  v.  a.  386.     To  attack,  to 
assault 

03-  Notwithstanding  the  clear  analogy  there  is  for  pro- 
nouncing  this  word  in  the  manner  it  is  marked,  there  is 
a  repugnance  at  leaving  out  the  g,  which  nothing  but 
frequent  use  will  take  away.  If  sign  were  in  as  little 
use  as  impugn,  we  should  feel  the  same  repugnance  at 
pronouncing  it  in  the  manner  we  do.  But  as  language 
IS  association,  no  wonder  association  should  have  such 
power  over  it. — For  the  analogies  that  lead  us  to  this 
pronunciation,  see  Principles,  No.  385. 

Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  and  >Ir  Scott,  pronounce  the 
word  as  I  have  marked  it ;  that  is,  with  the  g  silent, 
and  the  u  long ;  but  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  and  Bu- 
chanan, though  they  suppress  the  g,  pronounce  the  u 
short  That  this  short  sound  is  contrary  to  analogy 
cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  take  a  view  of  the  words  of 
this  termination  ;  and  the  only  plea  for  it  is,  the  short 
sound  of  the  vowels  before  gm  in  phlegm,  diaphragm, 
parapegm,  apophthegm,  and  paradigm,  389  :  but  as  the 
accent  is  not  on  any  of  these  syllables,  except  phlegm, 
which  is  irregular,  389,  it  is  no  wonder  the  vowel 
should  shorten  in  these  words,  as  it  so  frequently  does 
in  the  numerous  terminations  in  He,  ine,  ite,  &c.  147. 

Impugner,  im-pu'nur,    s.      One  that  attacks   or 

invades. 

txV  In  judging  of  the  propriety  of  this  pronunciation, 
we  must  not  confound  the  participles  impugning,  im- 
pugned, and  the  verbal  noun  impugner,  with  such  words 
as  we  do  not  form  ourselves,  as  repugnant,  malignant, 
&c.  The  former  are  mere  branches  of  the  verb  impugn, 
and  therefore  make  no  alteration  in  the  root ;  the  latter 
we  receive  already  formed  from  the  Latin  or  the  French, 
and  pronounce  the  g  as  we  do  in  signifij  and  signet, 
though  it  is  silent  in  signed,  signing,  or  signer.  For  it 
must  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  analogy  of  pronun. 
elation  admits  of  no  alteration  in  the  sound  of  the  verb, 
upon  its  being  formed  into  a  participle  or  verbal  noun  ; 
nor  in  the  sound  of  the  adjective,  upon  its  acquiring  a 
comparative  or  superlative  termination. — See  Princi- 
ples, No.  409. 

Impuissance,  im-pu1s-sinse,  s.  Impotence,  in- 
ability, weakness,  feebleness. — See  Puissance. 

IjipulsE,  irn'pulse,  S.  Communicated  force,  the 
effect  of  one  body  acting  upon  another  ;  influence  act- 
ing upon  the  mind,  motive,  idea. 

Impulsion,  im-pil'sh&n,  s.  ITie  agency  of  body 
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being  imputed,  belonging  to  imputation. 
To  Impute,  Im-pute',  v.  a.     To  charge  upon,  to 
attribute,  generally  ill ;  to  reckon  to  one  what  does 


not  properly  belong  to  him. 
liii'UTER,  Im-pii'tur,  s.  98. 


.pii'tur,  S.  y».      He  that  imputes. 
In,  in,  prep.      Noting  the  place  where  any  thing  is 
present ;  noting  the  state  present  at  any  time  ;  noting 
the  time  ;  noting  power  ;  noting  proportion ;  concern- 
ing ;  In  that,  because ;  In  as  much,  since,  seeing  that 

In,  in,  ad.   Within  some  place,  not  out ;  engaged  to 
any  affair,  placed  in  some  state  ;  noting  entrance  into 
any  place ;  close,  home. 
In  has  commonly  in  composition  a  negative    or  pri. 
vative  sense.    In  before  r  is  changed  into  Ir,  before  / 
into  II,  and  into  Im  before  some  other  consonants. 
Inability,   in-i-bil'^-t^,    S.      impuissance,  impo- 
tence, want  of  power. 
InabstinenCE,  in-4b'st^-n^nse,  S.    Intemperance, 

want  of  power  to  abstain. 
Inaccessible,   in-^k-s^s'se-bl,  a.      Not  to  be 

reached,  not  to  be  approached. 
Inaccuracy,  in-ikliu-r^s^,  s.     Want  of  exact- 

ness. 
Inaccurate,  ln.Jk'ku-rate,  a.  91.     Not  exact, 

not  accurate. 
Inaction,  in-^k'sh&n,  s.     Cessation  from  labour, 

forbearance  of  labour. 
Inactive,  in-Sk'tiv,  a.     Idle,  indolent,  sluggish. 
Inactively,  in-Sk'tiv-ld,  ad.     Idly,  sluggishly. 
Inactivity,  in-Sk-tiv'd-t^,  s.  idleness,  rest,  slug. 

gishness. 
Inadequacy,  in-Sd'e-kwi-s^,  s.   The  state  of  be. 
ing  unequal  to  some  purpose. 

K^-  The  frequent  use  of  this  word  in  parliament,  and 
its  being  adopted  by  some  good  writers,  made  me  esteem 
it  not  unworthy  of  a  place  here  ;  though  I  have  not  met 
with  it  in  any  other  Dictionary.  The  word  inadequate, 
ness,  which  is  equivalent  to  it,  is  not  in  Johnson  ;  but 
there  seems  a  repugnance  in  writers  and  speakers  to  ab- 
stracts formed  by  7iess,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  one  of  an- 
other termination  :  and  to  this  repugnance  we  owe  the 
currency  of  this  word. 
Inadequate,  in-4d'e-k\vate,  a.  91.     Not  equal 

to  the  purpose,  defective. 
Inadequately,  In-id'^-kwate-M,   ad.     Defec- 
tively, not  completely. 
Inadvertence,  in-Ad-v^r't^nse,    ) 
Inadvertency,  in-ad-v^r't^n-st?,  J 
Carelessness,  negligence,  inattention ;  act  or  effect  of 
negligence. 
Inadvertent,    in-id-v^r't^nt,    a.      Negligent, 

careless. 

Inadvertently,  in-dd-v^r't^nt-l^,    ad.     Care- 
lessly, negligently. 
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1 13.     That 

Affording  no 

Not  to  be  lost 

To  animate, 


Inalienable,    in-ale'y^n-5-bl,    a. 

cannot  be  alienated. 
Inalimental,  in-al-i-min'tSl,  a. 

nourishment. 
Inajhssible,  in-A-mls'sd-bl,    a. 
Inane,  in-nane',  a.     Empty,  void. 
To  Inanimate,  in-5h'e-niate,  i;.  a. 

to  quicken. 
Inanimate,  in-^n'^-mJte,  91.  > 
Inanimated,  In-^n'i-mk^tM, )  "' 

Void  of  life,  without  animation. 
Inanition,  in-A-nlsh'&n,    s.     Emptiness  of  body, 

want  of  fulness  in  the  vessels  of  an  animal. 
Inanity,  in-in'd-t^    s.    511.     Emptiness,  void 

space. 
Inappetency,    In-ip'pi-tln-si,     s.       Want  of 

stomach  or  appetite. 
Inapplicable,  in-ip'pl^-ka-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

put  to  a  particular  use. 
Inapplication,  in-ip-pli-ka'shun,  s.    Indolence, 

negligence. 
Inaptitude,  In-5p't^tftde,  s.     Unfitness. 
Inarable,  in-ir'ri-bl,    a.    405.     Not  capable  of 

tillage. 
To  Inarch,  in-artsh',   v.  a.    81.     inarching  is 

a  method  of  grafting,  called  grafting  by  approach. 
Inarticulate,  in-ar-fik'u-late,  a.  91.    Not  ut- 
tered with  distinctness  like  that  of  the  syllables  of  hu. 

man  speech. 
Inarticulately,  in-ar-tlklii-late-l^,  ad.    Not 

distinctly. 

Inarticulateness,    !n-3r-tik'kfiJate-n^s,     s. 

Confusion  of  sounds;  want  of  distinctness  in  pro- 
nouncing. 

Inartificial,  in-dr-te-fish'il,  a.  Contrary  to 
art. 

In  ARTIFICIALLY,  In-ii-ti-fish'al-e,  ad.  without 
art,  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art 

Inattention,    in-at-t§n'shan,    s.      Disregard, 

negligence,  neglect 
Inattentive,  inJlt-t^n'tiv,  a.  Careless,  negligent, 

regardless. 
L^AUDIBLE,  in-a\v'de-bl,  a,  405.    Not  to  be  heard, 

void  of  sound. 
To  Inaugurate,  In-aw'gii-rate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

consecrate,  to  invest  with  a  new  office  by  solemn  rites. 
Inauguration,  in-iw-gi-ra'shun,  s.  Investiture 

by  solemn  rites. 
Inauration,  jn-Sw-ia'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  gilding 

or  covering  with  gold. 
Inauspicious,    ui-asv-splsh'us,    a.      Ill-omened, 

unlucky,  unfortunate. 
Inborn,  ili'bom,  a.     Innate,  implanted  by  nature. 
Inbreathed,  In-br^nd',  a.  362.    inspired,  in- 
fused by  inspiration. 
Inbred,  in^jr^d,  a.     Produced  within  ;  hatched  or 

generated  within. 
7o  Incage,  In-kadje',  v.  a.    To  coop  up,  to  shut 

up,  to  confine  in  a  cage,  or  any  narrow  space. 
IncalculabL'E,  in-Killii-li-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to 

be  calculated,  computed  or  reckoned. 

5^  This  may  be  called  a  revolutionary  word,  as  we 
never  heard  of  it  till  it  was  lately  made  so  much  use  of 
in  France ;  but  its  real  utility,  as  well  as  the  propriety 
of  its  formation,  gives  it  an  undoubted  right  to  oecome  a 
part  of  our  language. 

Incalescence,  ln-k?i-l&'s^nse,  }       ^it 
Incalescency,  in-kJ-l^s's^n-si,  5  **  "^  . 

The  state  of  growing  warm,  warmth,  incipient  heat 
Incantation,  in-kSn-ta'shfin,  s.  Enchantment. 
Incantatory,  in-ki^n'ta-t&r-i,  a.  512.    Dealing 

by  enchantment,  masical. 
To  Incanton,  in-kin'tfin,    v.  a.     To  tinite  to  a 

canton  or  separate  community. 
Incapability,  in-ka-pA-bll'^-td,  7 
Incapableness,  in-ka'pS-bl-nes,  \  *' 

Inability  natural,  disqualificatou  legal. 
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Incapable,  iii-ka'p4-bl,  a.  405.  Wanting  power, 

wanting  understanding,  unable  to  comprehend,  learn, 

or  understand  ;  not  able  to  receive  any  thing;  unable, 

not  equal  to  any  thing;  di:jqualified  by  law. 

CtS"  As  Placable  and  Implacable  seem  to  follow  the 

Latin  quantity  in  the  antepenultimate  a,  so  Capable  and 

Incapable,  if  we  derive  them  from  Capax  and  Incapax, 

reject  it:  but  the  most  natural  derivation  of  these  words 

is    from    the   French   Capable   and   Incapable.      Some 

speakers,  however,  make  the  a  short  in  all;  but  this  is  a 

provincial  pronunciation  that  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

—See  Placable. 

Incapacious,  in-ka-pa'shus,  a.  Narrow,  of  smal' 

content 
Incapaciousness,  In-kS-pa'shus-nCs,  s.  Narrow. 

ness,  want  of  containing  space. 
To  Incapacitate,  In-ka-pas'si-tate,  v.  a.    To 

disable,  to  weaken ;  to  disqualify. 
Incapacity,  in-k^-pis'e-te,  s.     Inability,   want 

of  natural  power,  want  of  power  of  body,  want  of  com. 

prehensiveness  of  mind. 
To  Incarcerate,  In-kar'se-rate,  v.  a.  555.  To 

imprison,  to  confine. 
Incarceration,  in-kar-se-ra'sMn,  s.  Imprison. 

ment,  confinement 
To  Incarn,  In-kam',  v.   a.  81.     To  cover  with 

flesh. 
To  Incarn,  In-kim',  v.  n.   To  breed  flesh. 
To  Incarnadine,  ln-k^r'nS-dine,  v.  a.  149.  To 

dye  red.     "  This  word,"  says  Dr  Johnson,  "  I  find  only 

once."     Macbeth,  Act  II.  Scene  III. 
To  Incarnate,  In-kar'nate,  v.  a.  To  clothe  with 

flesh,  to  embody  with  flesh. 
Incarnate,  In-kar'nate,  part.  a.  91.     Clothed 

with  flesh,  embodied  with  flesh. 
Incarnation,  in-kar-na'sh&n,   s.     Tlie  act  oi 

assuming  body ;  the  state  of  breeding  flesh. 
Incarn atr'e,  in-kar'na-tlv,  s.  512.    A  medicine 

that  generates  flesh. 
To  Incase,  in-kase',  v.  a.    To  cover,  to  enclose, 

to  inwrap. 
Incautious,  in-kaw'sbfis,  a.    Unwary,  negligent, 

heedless. 
Incautiously,  In-kaw'sh&s-le,  ad.     Unwarily, 

heedlessly,  negligently. 
Incendious,  fii-s^n'dd-6s,  a.  294. 

ft^  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dictionary, 
andnave  often  regretted  being  obliged  to  use  the  word 
incendiary  as  an  adjective  ;  but  meeting  with  incendiom 
in  Lord  Bacon,  where  speaking  of  rebellion,  he  says, 
"  Because  of  the  infinite  evils  which  it  brings  on  princes 
and  their  subjects,  it  is  represented  by  the  horrid  image 
of  7>«>//a?(«,whose  hundred  heads  arethedivided  powers, 
and  nourishing  jaws  incendious  designs;"  I  thought  1 
should  do  a  real  service  to  the  language  by  inserting  this 
word. 

Incendiary,  !n-s^n'de-3-ri,  or  In-seii'je-A-rd,  .s- 
293.  376.  One  who  sets  houses  or  towns  on  fire  in 
malice  or  for  robbery ;  one  who  inflames  faction,  or 
promotes  quarrels. 

Incense,  In's^nse,  s.  492..  Perfumes  exhaled  by 
fire  in  honour  of  some  god  or  goddess. 

To  Incense,  in's^nse,  v.  a.  To  perfume  with 
incense. 

To    Incense,  In-s^nse',  v.  a.     To  enkindle,  lo 

rage,  to  inflame  with  anger,  to  enrage,  to  provoke,  to 

exasperate. 
IncENSKMENT,  In-S^ns'm^llt,  S.    Rage,  heat,  fur}'. 
Incension,  In-sen'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  kindling, 

the  state  of  being  on  fire. 
IncENSOR,  !n-sen'sur,  S.   166.    A  kindlei  of  anger. 

an  inflamer  of  passions. 
Incensory,  In's^n-s&r-i,  s.  512.    Tlie  vessel  in 

wliich  incense  is  burnt  and  offered.    For  the  o,  see 

Domestick. 

Incentive,  !n-s^nt1v,  .<!.  That  which  kindles, 
provokes,  or  encourages ;  incitement,  motive,  encou 
ragement 

Incentive,  In-senfiv,  a.  lo..  Incitmg,  encou- 
raging. 
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JnCEPTIOX,  In-S^p'shfiin,  S,    Beginning-. 

Inceptive,  In-s^p'tiv,  a.  157.  Noting  a  begin- 
ning. 

Inceptor,  !n-s§p't&r,  s,  166.  A  beginner,  one 
who  is  in  liis  rudiments. 

Inceration,  in-se-ra'shun,  S,  The  act  of  cover- 
ing with  wax. 

Incertitude,  in-sSr't^-tfide,  s.  Uncertainty, 
doubtfulness. 

Incessant,  in-s^s'sSnt,  a.  Unceasing,  uninter- 
mitted,  continual. 

Incessantly,  in-s^s'sint-le,  ad.  Without  in- 
termission, continually. 

Incest,  in's^St,  S.  Unnatural  and  criminal  con- 
junction of  persons  within  degrees  prohibited. 

Incestuous,  in-s&'tshu-us,  6f.  461.     Guilty  of 

incest,  guilty  of  unnatural  coliabitation. 

Incestuously,  in-s^s'tshil-us-le,  ad.  With  un- 
natural love. 

Inch,  insh,  s.  352.  The  twelfth  part  of  a  foot ; 
a  proverbial  name  for  a  small  quantity;  a  nice  point 
of  time. 

To  Inch,  Insh,  v.  a.  To  drive  by  inches  ;  to  deal 
by  inches,  to  give  sparingly. 

Inched,  insht,  a.  359.  Containing  inches .  in 
length  or  breadth. 

Inchmeal,  insh'm^le,  s.   A  piece  an  inch  long. 

To  Inchoate,  ing'ko-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  begin, 
to  commence. 

Inchoation,  Ing-ko-a'shun,  s.  Inception,  begin- 
ning. 

Inchoative,  in-ko'S-tlv,  a.  157.  Inceptive, 
noting  inchoation  or  beginning. 

To  IncidE,  in-side',  v.  a.  Medicines  incide  which 
consist  of  pointed  and  sharp  particles,  by  which  the 
particles  of  other  bodies  are  divided. 

Incidence,  in'se-dense,    ) 

Incidency,  !n'se-den-S(^,  ^ 
The  direction  with  which  one  body  strikes  upon  an- 
other, and  the  anefle  made  by  that  line,  and  the  plane 
struck  upon,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  accident, 
hap,  casualty. 

Incident,  !n's<i-d^nt,  a.  Casual,  fortuitous,  oc- 
casional, happening  accidentally,  falling  in  beside  the 
main  design  ;  happening,  apt  to  happen. 

Incident,  In'se-d^nt,  s.  Something  happening 
beside  the  main  design,  casualty,  an  event. 

Incidental,  !n-s^-den'tal,  a.  Incident,  casual, 
happening  by  chance. 

Incidentally,  in-s^-d^n'til-^,  ad.  Beside  the 
main  design,  occasionally. 

Incidently,  in's^-deiit-1^',  acL  Occasionally,  by 
the  bye,  by  the  way. 

To  Incinerate,  m-sln'n^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  bum  to 
ashes. 

Incineration,  In-sln-n^r-ra'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
burning  any  thing  to  ashes. 

Incircumspection,  in-s^r-k&m-spck'sli&n,  s. 
Want  of  caution,  want  of  heed. 

Incised,  in.sizd',  a.  362.   Cut,  made  by  cutting. 

Incision,  !n-s!zh'un,  s.     A  cut,  a  wound  made 

with  a  sharp  instrument ;  division  of  viscosities  by 

medicines. 
Incisive,  in-sl'slv,  a.    158.  4'28.      Haying  the 

quality  of  cutting  or  dividing. 
Incisor,  ln-si's6r,  s.   166.     Cutter,  tooth  in  the 

forepart  of  the  mouth. 
Incisory,  in-si'sSr-^,  a.  512.    Having  the  quality 

of  cutting. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Incisure,  !n-sizn'tre,  s.   A  cut,  an  aperture. 
Incitation,  in-S^-ta'sh&n,  s.      Incitement,  incen- 
tive, motive,  impulse. 
To  Incite,  in-site',  v.  a.  To  stir  up,  to  push  for. 

ward  in  a  purpose,  to  animate,  to  spur,  to  urge  on. 

Incitement,  In-slte'mSnt,  s.     Motive,  incentive. 


impulse,  inciting  power. 
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InciviL,  in-Siv'vll,  a.     Unpolished. 

Incivility,  !n-s^-vil'l^-te,  s.     Want  of  courtesy, 

rudeness ;  act  of  rudeness. 

Inclemency,  in-klem'm^n-s^,  s.  Unmercifuiness, 

cruelty,  severity,  harshness,  roughness. 
Inclement,   in_klem'm§nt,  a.     Unmerciful,  un. 
pitying,  void  of  tenderness,  harsh. 

Inclinable,  in-kJi'ni-bl,  a.  '  Having  a  propen- 
sion  of  will,  favourably  disposed,   willing ;  having  a 
tendency. 
Inclination,  in-kle-na'sh&n,  s.      Tendency  to- 
wards any  point ;    natural  aptness ;    propeusion  of 
mind  ;  favourable  disposition ;  love,  aftection  ;  the  ton. 
dency  of  the  raagnetical  needle  to  the  East  or  West 
Inclinatory,  in-klln'i-t&i-^,  a. 
Having  a  quality  of  inclining  to  one  or  other. 
D3-  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  as  well 
as  in  Declinatory.     My  reason  is,  that  the  termination 
atorv  has  a  tendency  to  shorten  the  preceding  vowel,  as 
is  evident  in  Declamatory,  Predatory,  &c.  which  liave 
the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  short,  though  it  is  long 
in  the  Latin  words  from  which  these  are  derived. 
Inclinatorily,  in-klin'i-ttir-n^-le,  ad.  Obliquely, 

with  inclination  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
To  Incline,  in-kline',  v.  n.    To  bend,  to  lean,  to 
tend  towards  any  part ;  to  be  favourably  disposed  to, 
to  feel  desire  beginning. 
To  Incline,  in-kline',  v.  a.     To  give  a  tendency 
or  direction  to  any  place  or  state ;  to  turn  the  desire 
towards  any  thing ;  to  bend,  to  incurvate. 
To  Inclip,  in-kllp',  v.  a.    To  grasp,  to  enclose,  to 

surround. 
To  Incloister,  in-klols'tur,  v.  a.     To  shut  up 

in  a  cloister. 
To  Incloud,  in-kloud',  v.  a.      To  darken,  to  ob- 
scure. 
To   Include,  in-klfidc',  v.  a.     To  enclose ;  to 
shut ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend. 

Inclusive,  in-kli'slv,  a.  158.  428.  Enclosing, 
encircling;  comprehending  in  the  sum  or  numbers. 

Inclusively,  in-klu'siv-l(^,  ad.  The  thing  men. 
tioned  reckoned  into  the  account 

Incoagulable,  in-k6-Sg'gu-l&-bl,  a.    Incapable 

of  concretion. 

Incoexistence,  !n-k6-%-zis'tense,  s.  The 
quality  of  not  existing  togetlier. 

Incog,  in-kSg',  ad.      Unknown,  in  private. 

Incogitancy,  !n-k5d'j^-tSn-se,  s.  Want  of 
thought 

Incogitative,  ln-k5d'jd-t&-tiv,  a.  Wanting  the 
power  of  tliought 

Incognito,  In-k&g'n^-to,  ad  In  a  state  of  con- 
cealment. 

Incoherence,  in-k6-he'rense,      7 

Incoherency,  In-ko-h^'ren-sd,     ) 

Want  of  connexion,  incongruity,  inconsequence,  want 
of  dependance  of  one  part  upon  another ;  want  of  co- 
hesion, looseness  of  material  parts. 

Incoherent,  in-ko-he'r^nt,  a.  inconsequential, 
inconsistent ;  without  cohesion,  loose. 

Incoherently,  in-k6-he'r6iit-le,  ad.  incon- 
sistently, inconsequentially. 

Incolumity,  in-ko-lu'me-t^,  s.     Safety,  security. 

Incombustibility,  in-k6m-b&s-te-bil'e-te,  s. 
The  quality  of  resisting  tire. 

Incombustible,  in-k6ni-b&s't^-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  consumed  by  tire. 

Incombustibleness,  in-k&m-b&s't^-bl-nes,  s. 
The  quality  of  not  being  wasted  by  fire. 

Income,  in'k&m,  s.  165.  Revenue,  produce  of 
any  thing. 

Incommensurability,  In-kim-mSn-shii-ril  bU- 
^-t^,  S.  The  state  of  one  thing  with  respcrt  to 
another,  when  they  cannot  be  compared  by  any  com- 
mon measure. 

Incommensurable,  In-kom-m^n'shii-rJ-bl,    a. 
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405.     Not  to  be  reduced  to  aiiy  measure  common  to 

both. 
Incom.mensurate,  !n-k&m-m^n'shii-rate,  a.  91. 

Not  admitting  one  common  measure. 
To  Incommodate,  in-k6m'm6-date,  91 
To  Incommode,  in-k5m-m6de', 

To  be  inconvenient  to,  to  hinder  or  embarrass  without 

very  great  injury. 
Incommodious,  in-k6m-ni6'd^-&s,  or  ln-k5m- 

in6'j^-&s,  a.  293.  Inconvenient,  vexatious  with- 
out great  mischief. 

Incommodiously,  In-k5m-m6'di-&s-l^,  ad.  In- 
conveniently, not  at  ease. 

Incommodiousness,  in-k6m-m6'dd-&s-n§s,  s. 
Inconvenience. 

Incommodity,  in-k5m-m5d'e-t^,  S.  Inconveni- 
ence, trouble. 

Incojimunicability,  ln-k6m-mii-nd-ka-bil'd-t^, 
8.      The  quality  of  not  being  impartible. 

Incommunicable,  in-k6m-mfi'ne-ka-bl,  a.  405. 

Not  impartible,  not  to  be  made  the  common  right,  pro- 
perty,  or  quality  of  more  than  one ;  not  to  be  express- 
ed, not  to  be  told. 

Incom.municably,  1n-k5m-mu'n^-kil-bl(^,  ad.  In 
a  manner  not  to  bo  imparted  or  communicate^. 

Incommunicating,  in-kim-mu'n^-ka-ting,  a. 
Having  no  intercourse  with  each  other. 

Incompact,  ln-k5m-plkt',  } 

Incompacted,  in-k6m-plk't5d,  J 
Not  joined,  not  cohering. 

Incomparable,  in-k5m'pi-ri-bl,  a.     Excellent 

above  compare,  excellent  beyond  all  competition. 
nc^.  This  is  among  some  of  the  words  in  our  language, 
whose  accentuation  astonishes  foreigners,  and  sometimes 
puzzles  natives.  What  can  be  the  reason,  say  they,  that 
comparable  and  incomparable  have  not  the  same  accent 
as  the  verb  compare.  To  which  it  may  be  answered : 
One  reason  is,  that  the  English  are  fond  of  appearing  in 
the  borrowed  robes  of  other  languages  ;  and  as  compar- 
able and  incomparable  may  possibly  be  derived  from  cojn. 
varabilis  and  incomparabilis,  they  seem  desirous  of  lay- 
ing the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  both  to  show  their 
affinity  to  the  Latin  words  (see  Academy)  and.  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  homespun  words  formed  from  our 
own  verb.  When  this  distinction  is  once  adopted,  the 
mind,  which  is  always  labouring  to  express  its  ideas  dis- 
tinctly and  forcibly,  finds  a  sort  of  propriety  in  annexing 
different  ideas  to  Oie  different  accentuation  ;  and  thus  the 
distinction  seems  to  be  not  without  reason.  If  we  may 
compare  small  things  with  great,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  evils  of  language,  like  other  evils  in  natiire,  produce 
some  good.  But  it  may  be  likewise  obsen'ed,  that  pro- 
ducing different  meanings,  by  a  different  accentuation  of 
words,  is  but  a  bungling  way  of  promoting  the  copious, 
ness  of  languages,  and  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
discouraged;  especially  when  it  adds  to  the  difficulty, 
and  takes  away  from  the  harmony  of  pronunciation. 
Besides  there  is  a  petty  criticism  whi<-h  always  induces 
coxcombs  in  pronunciation  to  carry  these  distinctions 
farther  than  they  ouf  ht  to  go.  Not  content  with  accent- 
ing acceptable,  admtrahle,  commendable,  comparable,  la. 
tnentable,  &cc.  on  the  first  syllable,  which  implies  not  a 
mere  capacity  of  being  accepted,  admired,  &c.  but  a 
worthiness  of  being  accepted,  admired,  &c. :  corruptible, 
and  susceptible  are  sometimes  accented  in  this  manner, 
without  the  least  necessity  from  a  difference  of  significa- 
tion. In  short,  all  these  refinements  in  language,  which 
are  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  productive  of  perplex- 
ity, ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  evils  than  advan- 
tsH^es,  and  to  be  restrained  within  as  narrow  bounds  as 
possible. — See  Bowl. 

Incomparably,  In-k&m'pa-ri-bli^,  ad.    Beyond 
comparison,  without  competition ;  excellently,  to  the 
highest  degree. 
Incompassionate,  in-kSm-pash'&n-ate,  a.  91. 

Void  of  pity. 
lNCOMPATIBIHTY,!n-k6m-pJt-^-bll'e-t^,S.  Incon. 

sistency  of  one  thing  with  another. — S<>e  Compatible. 
Incompatible,  ln-k6m-pJt'^-bl,  a.   Inconsistent 
with  something  else,  such  as  cannot  subsist  or  cannot 
be  possessed  together  with  something  else. 
Incompatibly,  ln-k6m-pit'(^-bll,    ad.      Incon- 
sistently. 
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Incojipetency,  in-k&m'p^-t^n-se,  s.       inability, 

want  of  adequate  ability  or  qualification. 
Incompetent,   iB-k6m'p^-tSnt,  a.    Not  suitable, 

not  adequate,  not  proportionate. 
Incompetently,  in-kom'p^t^nt-l^,  ad.    Unsui- 

tably,  unduly. 
Incomplete,  ln-k5m-pl^te',  a.    Not  perfect,  not 

finished. 

Incompleteness,  in-k&ra-pldte'n&,  s.  imper- 
fection, unfinished  state. 

Incompliance,  in-kom-pll'iin.se,  s.  Untrac- 
tableness,  irapracticablepess,  contradictious  temper; 
refusal  of  compliance. 

Incomposed,  in-k6m-p6zd',  a.  359.    Disturbed, 

discomposed,  disordered. 
Inco.mpossibility,    in-k5m-p&s-s^-bil'^-t^,    s. 

Quality  of  being  not  possible  but  by  the  negation  or 

destruction  of  somethmg. 
I.VCO.MPOSSIBLE,  in-k6m-p5s'se-bi,  a.    Not  pos- 

sible  together. 
Incomprehensibility,  ln-k6m-pr^-h^n-s^bll'- 
d-td,  s.      Unconceivableness,  superiority  to  bmnan 

understanding. 
Inco.mprehensible,  In-k5m-pr^-h6n's^-bl,    a. 

405.     Not  to  be  conceived,  not  to  be  fully  understood. 
Incomprehensibleness,      in-k6ni-prt^-hen'se- 

bl-nds,  s.      Unconceivableness. 
Incojiprehensibly,        Jn-k&m-pre-b^n's^bl^, 

ad.     lu  a  manner  not  to  be  conceived. 

Incompressible,    in-k6m-pr^s'se-bl,  a.    405. 

Not  capable  of  being  compressed  into  le*s  space. 
Incompressibility,  in-k&m-pr^s_s^-bil'e-t^,    s. 

Incapacity  to  be  squeezed  into  less  room. 
Inconcurring,   in-k&n-kur'ing,  a.  Not  agreeing. 
Inco.scealable,  in-k5n-s^la-bl,  a.      Not  to  be 

hid,  not  to  be  kept  secret. 
Inconceivable,    in-k&n-s^'vA-bl,    a.       Incom- 
prehensible, not  to  be  conceived  by  the  mind. 
Inconceivably,  !n-kin-se'va-ble,  ad. 

In  a  manner  beyond  comprehension. 
Inconceptible,   in-k&n-s§p'te-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

conceived,  incomprehensible. 
Inconcludent,  in-kfin-klu'd^nt,   a.     Inferring 

no  consequence. 
Inconclusive,   in-k5n-klu'siv,  a.   Not  enforcing 

any  determination  of  tlie  mind,  not  exhibiting  cogent 

evidence. 

Inconclusively,  in-k&n-klfi'-slv-le,  ad.    with. 

out  any  such  evidence  as  determines  the  understand. 

Inconclusiveness,  In-k&n-kli'siv-nes,  s.  Want 

of  rational  cogency. 
I.NCONCOCT,  in-k6n-k&kt', 
Inconcocted,  in-k&n-k&kt'( 

Unripened,  immature. 
Inconcoction,  in-k6n-k6k'shfin,  s.   The  state  of 

being  indigested. 
Incondite,  in'k6n-dlte,  a.     Irregular,  rude,  un. 

polished. — See  Recondite. 
iNCONDmoNAL,  !n-k6n-dish'iin.il,  a.  Without 

exception,  w  ithout  limitation. 
Inconditionate,    ln-k6n-dlsh'5n-ate,    a.    91. 

Not  limited,  not  restrained  by  any  conditions. 
Inconformity,  In-kin-for'm^-t^,   s.      Incompli- 
ance with  the  practice  of  others. 
I.vcongruence,  ln-kong'gr6-^nse,  s.  408.     Un- 

suitableness,  want  of  adaptation. 
Incongruity,  ln-k5n-groo'i-t^,  s.  Unsuitableness 

of  one  thing  to  another  ;  inconsistency,  absurdity,  ira. 

propriety ;  disagreement  of  parts,  want  of  symmetry. 
Incongruous,  in-k6ng'gr&6-fis,  a.     Unsuitable, 

not  fitting ;  inconsistent,  absurd. 

Incongruously,  In-k5ng'gr6-fis-l(^,  ad.    impro- 

perly,  unfitly. 

Inconnexedly,  In-k&n-n^k'sed-le,  ad.  Without 
any  connexion  or  dependence. 
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Inconscionable,  in-k&n'shun-i-bl,  a.  Wo.  Void 

of  the  sense  of  good  and  evil,  unreasonable. 
In'consequen'ce,  in-k6n'se-k\v^nse,    s.    Incon- 

clusiveness,  want  of  just  inference. 
Inconsequent,    in-k6n'se-kw^nt,   a.     Without 

just  conclusion,  without  regular  inference. 
Inconsiderable,    in-k6n-sld'^r-J-bl,    a.   403. 

Unworthy  of  notice,  unimportant. 
Inconsiderableness,  in-koii-sld'^r-i-bl-nes,  s. 

Small  importance. 
Inconsiderate,  1n-k5n-sid%-ate,  s.  91.     Care- 
less, thoughtless,  negligent,  inattentive,  inadvertent ; 

wanting  due  regard. 
Inconsiderately,  !n-k6n-sld%-ate-le,  ad.  91. 

Negligently,  thoughtlessly. 
Inconsiderateness,    in-k6n-sld%-ate-n^s,   s. 

91.     Carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  negligence. 
Jnconsideration,  In-k&n-sld-^r-a'sh&n,  s.  Want 

of  tliought,  inattention,  inadvertence. 
Inconsisting,  in-kon-sis'tlng,  a.    Not  consistent, 

incomp.itible  with. 

Inconsistence,  in-k&n-sls't^nse, 
Inconsistency,  !n-k6n-sis't^n-s^, 
Such  opposition  as  that  one  proposition  infers  the  ne- 

fation  of  the  other  ;  such  contrariety  that  both  cannot 
e  together  ;  absurdity  in  argument  or  narrative;  argu- 
ment or  narrative  where  one  part  destroys  the  other  j 
incongruity;  unsteadiness,  unchangeablentss. 

Inconsistent,  in-k5n-sis't^nt,  a.  Incompatible, 
not  suitable,  incongruous  ;  contrary,  absurd. 

Inconsistently,  ln-k6n-sls'tent-le,  ad.  Ab- 
surdly, incongruously,  with  self-contradiction. 

Inconsolable,  in-k&n-s6'la-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
comforted,  sorrowful  beyond  susceptibility  of  comfort. 

Inconsonancy,  in-k6n's6-nSn-s4  s.  Disagree- 
ment with  itself. 

Inconspicuous,  !n-k6n-spik'i-6s,  a.  Indiscerni- 
ble, not  perceptible  by  the  sight. 

Inconstancy,  in-k&n'stJn-s^,   s.    Unsteadiness, 

want  of  steady  adherence,  mutability. 

Inconstant,  in-k&n'staiit,  a.  Not  firm  in  reso- 
lution, not  steady  in  afi'ection ;  changeable,  mutable, 
variable. 

Inconsumable,  in-k&n-si'mS-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
wasted. 

Inconsumptible,  In-kSn-sum'te-bl,  a.  412. 
Not  to  be  spent,  not  to  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Incontestable.,  in-k&n-t^s'ti-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
disputed,  not  admitting  debate,  incontrovertible. 

Incontestably,  in-k5n-tes'tA-ble,  ad.  Indis- 
putably, incontrovcrtibly. 

Incontiguous,  in-kon-tlg'gii-fis,  a.  Not  touch- 
ing each  other,  not  joined  together. 

Incontinence,  in-k6n'te-n^nse. 
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Incontinency,  in  k&n't^-n^n-s^ 
Inability  to  restrain  the  appetites,  unchastity. 

Incontinent,  1n-k6n'te-nent,  a.  Unchaste,  in- 
dulging unlawful  pleasure ;  shunning  delay,  imme- 
diate.    An  obsolete  sen^e. 

Incontinently,  In -k&n't^-n^nt-ld,  ad.  Un- 
chastely,  without  restraint  of  the  appetites;  imme- 
diately, at  once.     An  obsolete  sense. 

Incontrovertible,  In-kon-tro-v^i-'te-bl,  a.  405. 
Indisputable,  not  to  be  disputed. 

Incontrovertibly,  In-kSn-tro-v^rte-ble,  ad. 
To  a  degree  beyond  controversy  or  dispute. 

Inconvenience,  !n-k6n-ve'n^-^nse,    } 

Inconveniency,  In-kon-v^'ni-^n-se,  5 
Unfitness,  inexpedience ;  disadvantage,  cause  of  un- 
easiness, difficultj'. 

Inconvenient,  in-kin-ve'n^-^nt,  a.  incom- 
modious, disadvantageous;  unfit,  inexpedient. 

Inconveniently,  in-k6n-ve'n^-dnt-l^,  ad.  Un- 
fitly, incommodiously ;  unseasonably. 

Inconversable,    in-k6n-v^r's4-bl,   a.     Incom- 


municative, unsocial. 
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Inconvertible,  in-k&n-v^i''t^-bl,  a.    Not  traus. 

mutable. 
Inconvincible,  in-k&n-vin's^-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

convinced. 

Inconvincibly,  in-k5n-vln's^-bl^,  ad.    without 

admitting  conviction. 
Incorporal,  in-kor'po-rJl,  a.     Immaterial,  dis. 

tinct  from  matter,  distinct  from  body. 
Incorpobality,  in-kor-p6-ril'^-t^,  s.     Immate- 

rialness. 
Incorporally,    in-k5r'p6-rai-^,    ad.     Without 

matter. 

To  Incorporate,  !n-k6r'p6-rate,  v.  a.  To  min- 
gle different  ingredients  so  as  they  shall  make  one 
mass ;  to  conjoin  inseparably  ;  to  form  into  a  corpora- 
tion or  body  politick  ;  to  unite,  to  associate,  to  im- 
body. 

To  Incorporate,  in-koi''p6-iate,  v.  n.   To  unite 

into  one  mass. 

Incorporate,  In-kor'po-rate,  a.  91.  Immaterial, 
unbodied. 

Incorporation",  in-kor-po-ra'shun,  s.  Union 
of  divers  ingredients  in  one  mass  ;  formation  of  a  body 
politick  ;  adoption,  union,  association. 

Incorporeal,  in-kor-pcVr^-al,  a.  Immaterial, 
unbodied. 

InCORPOREALLY,  in-kor-po'r^-i'il-^,  ad.  imma- 
terially. 

IncobporeitY,  In-kor-po-r^c-te,  s.  Immateri- 
ality. 

To  Incorpse,  in-korps',   v.  a.      To  incorporate. 

Incorrect,  in-kor-r^kt',  a.  Not  nicely  fiuislied, 
not  exact. 

Incorrectly,  in-k&r.r^kt'i^,  ad.  Inaccurately, 
not  exactly. 

Incorrectness,  in-k&r-r^kt'n^s,  s.    Inaccuracy, 

want  of  exactness. 

Incorrigible,  In-kftr'r^-je-bl,    a.     Bad  beyond 

correction,  depraved  beyond  amendment  by  any  means. 
Incorrigibleness,  In-kftr're-je-bl-nes,  s.  Hope. 

less  depravity,  badness  beyond  all  means  of  amend. 

ment 
Incorrigibly,  In-kSr're-j^-bld,  ad.    To  a  degree 

of  depravity  beyond  all  means  of  amendment. 
Incorrupt,  ln-k5r-r&pt',  ) 

Incorrtjpted,  in-kSr.rup'ted, )  ^' 

Free  from  foulness  or  depravation  ;  pure  of  manners, 

honest,  good. 
Incorruptibility,  in-kor.rfip-te-bil'e-te,  s.   In- 
susceptibility of  corruption,  incapacity  of  decay. 
Incorruptible,  in-koi-i&p'te-bl,  a.  Not  capable 

of  corruption,  not  admitting  decay. — See  CorruplMe 

and  Incompu ruble. 
Incorruption,  in-k6r-r&p'shfin,    s.     Incapacity 

of  corruption. 
Incorruptness,  in-k&r-rupt'nis,   s.     Purity  of 

manners,  honesty,  integrity ;  freedom  from  decay  or 

degeneration. 

To  Incrassate,  !n-kr3s'sate,  v.  a.    To  thicken, 

the  contrary  to  attenuate. 
Incrassation,  in-krAs-sa'.sLun,  s.     The  act  of 

thickening;  the  state  of  growing  thick. 
Incrassative,  In-krJs'sa-tlv,  a.  512.     Having 

the  quality  of  thickening. 

To  Increase,  in-krese',  v.  n.    To  grow  more  or 

greater. 
To  Increase,  In-krese',  v.  a.    To  make  more  or 

greater. 
Increase,  In'kr&e,  S.      Augmentation,   the  state 

of  growing  more  or  greater  ;  increment,  that  which  is 

added  to  the  original  slock;    produce;    generation; 

progeny  ;  the  state  of  waxing. 
InCREASER,  in-kr^sur,   s.    98.    He  who  increases. 
Increated,  in-kre-a'ted,  a.     Not  created. — See 

Increment. 
Incredibility,  in-kr^d-de.bil'^-te,  s.    The  qual. 

ity  of  surpassing  belief. 
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Incredible,  In-kr^d'^-bl,  a.  405.     Surpassing 

belief,  not  to  be  credited. 
Incredibleness,  in-krM'i-bl-nfe,  s.    Quality  of 

bein^  not  credible. 
Incredibly,  in-krld'ii-bli,  ad.     In  a  manner  not 

to  be  believed. 
Increduxity,  In-krd-dM^-ti,  s.     Quality  of  not 

believing,  hardness  of  belief. 
Incredulous,  in-krM'u-l&s,  or  in-krM'ju-16s, 

a.  29a  276.     Hard  of  belief,  refusing  credit. 
InCREDULOUSNESS,  in-kr^d'ju-l&S-n&,  S.    Hard- 
ness of  belief,  incredulity. 
Increment,  ing'kr^-m^nt,  s.     Act  of  growing 

greater  ;  increase,  cause  of  growing  more  ;  produce. 

0^  The  inseparable  preposition  tn,  with  the  accent 
on  it,  when  followed  by  hard  c  org-,  is  exactly  under  the 
same  predicament  as  con  ;  that  is,  the  liquid  and  gut- 
tural coalesce. — See  Principles,  No.  408. 
To  Increpate,  Ing'ki'e-pate,  v.  a.    To  chide,  to 

reprehend. 
Increpation,  in-krd-pa'sh&n,  s.      Reprehension, 

chiding. 
To  Incrcst,  in-kr&st',  X  v   a 

To  Incrustate,  In-kr&s'tate,  \    ' 

To  cover  with  an  additional  coat. 
Incrustation,  in-kr&s-ta'sh&n,  s.    An  adherent 

covering ;  something  superinduced. 
To   Incubate,  Ing'ku-bate,  v.  n.     To  sit  upon 

eggs. 
Incubation,  In-ki-ba'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  sitting 

upon  eggs  to  hatch  them. 
Incubus,  ing'kfi-bus,  s.  Tlie  night-mare. 
To  Inculcate,  In-k&l'kate,  v,  a.  To  impress  by 

frequent  admonitions. 
Inculcation,  ing-k&l-ka'shun,   s.     The  act  of 

impressing  by  frequent  admonition. 
InCULT,  In-k&lt',  a.    Uncultivated,  untilled. 

Inculpable,  in-k61'pi-bl,  a.  405.  Unblamable. 
InculpablY,  in-k&l'pi-ble,  ad.   Unblamably. 
Incumbency,    in-k&m'bln-si,   s.     The    act    of 

lying  upon  another ;  the  state  of  keeping  a  benefice. 
Incumbent,  In-kSmTj^nt,  a.  Resting  upon,  lying 

upon  ;  imposed  as  a  duty. 
Incumbent,  in-kum'b§nt,   s.      He   who  is  in 

present  possession  of  a  benefice. 
To  Incumber,  In-kum'b&r,  v.  a.  To  embarrass. 
To   Incur,  in.k&r',   v.  a.     To  become  liable  to 

a  punishment  or  reprehension ;  to  occur,  to  press  on 

the  senses. 

Incurability,  in-kii-rS-bll'i-ti,  s.    impossibility 

of  cure. 
Incurable,  in-ku'ra-bl,  a.  405.     Not  admitting 

remedy,  not  to  be  removed  by  medicine,  irremediable, 

hopeless. 
Incurableness,  in-kii,'ri-bl-n&,  s.    state  of  not 

admitting  any  cure. 
Incurably,  In-kfi'ra-bli,  ad.  Without  remedy. 
Incurious,  !n-kfi'ri-5s,  a.  Negligent,  inattentive, 

without  curiosity. 
Incursion,  In-kar'shun,  s.     Attack,  mischievous 

occurrence ;  invasion,  inroad,  ravage. 
To  Incurvate,  in-k&r'vate,  i'.  a.  91.     To  bend, 

to  crook. 

Incurvation,  In-k&r-va'sh&n,   s.    The  act  of 

bending  or  making  crooked ;  flexion  of  the  body  in 
token  of  reverence. 

lNCUR\TrY,  in-kur'vi-ti,  s.  Crookedness,  the 
state  of  bending  inward. 

To  Indagate,  in'da-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  seaich, 
to  examine. 

IndaGATION,  In-d5-ga'shun,  S.  Search,  inquiry, 
examination. 

InDAGATOR,  ln'dJ-ga-t5r,  S,  166.  521.  A  search- 
er, an  inquirer,  an  examiner. 

To  In  DART,  In-d&rt',  r.  a.  To  dart  in,  to  strike  in. 
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To  Indebt,  in-d^t',  ».  a.  374.  To  put  into  debt; 
to  oblige,  to  put  under  obligation. 

Indebted,  in-dit'tid,  part.  a.  ObUged  by  some  • 
thing  received,  bound  to  restitution,  having  incurred 
a  debt. 

Indecency,  In-d^s^n-si,  s.  Any  thing  unbecom- 
ing, any  thing  contrary  to  good  manners. 

Indecent,  iu-d«j'sent,  a.  Unbecoming,  unfit  for 
the  eyes  or  ears. 

Indecently,  in-de's^nt-li,  ad.  Without  decency, 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  decency. 

Indeclduous,  m-d^-sid'u-as,  or  in-de-sld'ju- 
fis,  a.  276.  29.3.      Not  falling,  not  shed. 

Indecision,  in-de-slzh'&n,  s.  Want  of  determina- 
tion. 

Indeclinable,  in-dd-kll'ni-bl,  a.   Not  varied  by 

terminations. 
Indecorous,  in-di-kc/r5s,  or  ln-di'k'o-r5s,  a. 

Indecent,  unbecoming. — See  Decorous. 

DO"  Nothing  can  show  more  with  what  servility  we  ' 
sometimes  follow  the  Latin  accentuation  than  pronoun- 
cing this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate.  In 
the  Latiu  decorus  the  o  is  long,  and  therefore  has  the  ac- 
cent ;  but  in  dedecorous  the  o  is  short,  and  the  accent  is 
consequently  removed  to  the  antepenultimate ;  this  al- 
teration of  accent  obtains  likewise  when  the  word  is  used 
in  English,  and  this  accentuation  is  perfectly  agroeaUe 
to  our  own  analogy ;  but  because  the  Latin  adjective  in- 
decorous has  the  penultimate  long,  and  consequentlv  the 
accent  on  it,  we  must  desert  our  own  analojrv',  and  ser- 
vilely follow  the  Latin  accentuation,  thoueh  that  accen- 
tuation has  no  regard  to  analogy ;  for  why  dedecoro^ts 
and  indecorus,  words  which  have  a  similar  derivation 
and  meaning,  should  have  the  penultimate  of  different 
quantities,  can  be  resolved  into  nothing  but  the  caprice 
of  custom  ;  but  that  so  clear  an  analogy  of  our  own  lan- 
guage should  be  subservient  to  the  capricious  usages  of 
the  Latin,  is  a  satire  upon  the  good  sense  and  taste  of 
Englishmen.  Dr  Ash  is  the  only  one  who  places  the  ac. 
cent  on  the  antepenultimate  of  this  word :  but  what  is  his 
single  authority  though  with  analogy  on  his  side,  tn  a 
crowd  of  coxcombs  vapouring  with  scraps  of  Latiu  ? — 
See  Principles,  No.  512. 
Indecorusi,  in-di-ko'rum,  S.      Indecency,  some- 

thing  unbecoming. 
Indeed,  in.d^id',  ad.    In  reality,  in  truth  ;  above 

the  common  rate ;  this  is  to  be  granted  that ;  it  is  used 

to  note  a  full  concession. 
Indefatigable,  in-d(*-fJt't^-gi-bl,  a.    Unweari- 
ed, not  tired,  not  exhausted  by  labour. 
Indefatigably,  !n-de-fat'te-ga-blt^,  ad.     With- 

out  weariness. 
Indefectibility,  in-de-fek.te-bll'i-ti,  s.     Tlie 

quality  of  suffering  no  decay,  or  being  subject  to  no 

defect 
Indefectible,    in-d^-fek't^-bl,   a.      Unfailing, 

noWiable  to  defect  or  decay. 
Indefeisible,  in-de-f«^z^-bl,  a.  439.     Not  to  be 

cut  off,  not  to  be  vacated,  irrevocable. 
Indefensible,  in-de-f^n'si-bl,  439.     Tliat  can 

not  be  defended  or  maintained. 
Indefinite,  ln-det''e-nit,  a.  156.  Not  determined, 

not  limited,  not  settled  ;  large  beyond  the  comprehen.        f 

sion  of  man,  tliough  not  absolutely  without  limits. 

Indefinitely,  in-def  i-nit-le,  ad.    Without  any 
settled  or  determinate  limitation ;  to  a  degree  indefi- 
nite. 
IndeFtnitude,  !n-di-fin'i-tfide,  s.    Quantity  not 

limited  by  our  understanding,  though  yet  finite. 
Indeliberate,  in-de-llb'W'r-ate,  91.  ) 
Indeliberated,  in-de-llb'bi^r-a-tM,  J 

Unpremeditated,  done  without  consideration. 
Indelible,  In-del'e-bl,  «.  405.    Not  to  be  blotted 
out  or  effaced ;  not  to  be  annulled. 
Dcj-  This  word,  Mr   Nares  observes,  both  from  i|p 
French  and  Latin  etymology,  ought  to  be  written  inde. 
leble ;  where  we  mav  observe  that  the  different  ortho- 
graphy would  not  make  the  least  difference  in  the  pro-      ■] 
nunciation. — See  Despatch.  ^\ 

Indelicacy,  in-del'i-kS-si,  s.  Want  of  dtUcacy, 
want  of  elegant  decency. 
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Indelicate,  in-d^l't^-kate,  a.  91.  Without  de- 
cency, void  of  a  quick  sense  of  decency. 

Indemnification,  In-d^m-ne-f^-ka'shan,  s.  Se- 
curity ag'ainst  loss  or  penalty ;  reimbursement  of  loss 
or  penalty. 

To  IndeiMNIFY,  in-d^m'n^-fl,  v.  a.  To  secure 
against  loss  or  penalty ;  to  maintain  unhurt 

Indemnity,  in-d^m'n^-te,  s.  Security  from  pun. 
ishment,  exemption  from  punishment. 

To  Indent,  in-di5nt',  v.  a.  To  make  any  thing 
with  inequalities  like  a  row  of  teeth. 

To  Indent,  !n-d^nt',  v.  n.  To  contract,  to  make 
a  compart 

Indent,  in-dent',  S.  Inequality,  incisure,  indenta- 
tion. 

Indentation,  In-d^n.ta'sh&n,  s.  An  indenture, 
waving  in  any  figure. 

Indenture,  in-d6n'tshure,  s.  461.  A  covenant  so 
named  because  the  coimterparts  are  indented  or  cut 
one  by  the  other. 

Independence,  in-d^-pen'dense,  1 

Independency,  in-d^-pen'd^n-s^,  \   ' 
Freedom,  exemption  from  reliance  or  control,  state 
over  wliich  none  has  power. 

Independent,  in-dt^-peri'd^nt,  a.  Not  depend- 
ing, not  supported  by  any  other,  not  relying  on  an- 
other, not  controlled  J  not  relating  to  any  tiling  else, 
as  to  a  superior. 

Independent,  in-de-p^n'd^ril:,  s.  One  who  in  re- 
ligious afi'airs  holds  that  every  congregation  is  a  com- 
plete church. 

Independently,  in-d(^-pen'dent-l^,  ad.  Without 
reference  to  other  things. 

Indesert,  in-de-zSrt',  s.      Want  of  merit. 

Indesinenxly,  in-des's^-nent-1^,  ad.  Without 
cessation. 

Indestructible,  In-de-struk't^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
destroyed. 

Indeterminable,  In.de-t^r'me-nil-bl,  a.  405. 
Not  to  be  fixed,  not  to  be  defined  or  settled. 

lNDETER>aNATE,  lii-de-ter'me-nate,  a.  91.  Un- 
fi.xed,  not  defined,  indefinite. 

Indeterminately,  !n-de-t^r'me-nate-ld,  ad. 
Indefinitely,  not  in  any  settled  manner. 

Indetermined,  in-de-t^-'ia'nd,  a.  359.  Unset- 
tled, unfixed. 

Indetermination,  in-de-t&-me-iia'shun,  s. 
Want  of  determination,  want  of  resolution. 

Indevotion,  in-d^-v6'shun,  s.  Want  of  devotion, 
irreUgion. 

Indevout,  in-de-vout',  a.  Not  devout,  not  religi- 
ous, irreligiots. 

Index,  in'dfiks,  s.  Tlie  discoverer,  the  pointer  out ; 
the  hand  that  points  to  any  tiling ;  the  table  of  con- 
tents to  a  book. 

Indexterity,  !n-deks-ter'e-te,  S.  Want  of  dex- 
terity, want  of  readiness. 

Indian,  Iri'd^-Jn,  *r  in'je-aii,  or  ind'yan,  s.  88. 
29I-.     A  native  of  India. 

Indian,  In'de-^n,  a.    Belonging  to  India. 

Indicant,  in'de-kint,  a.  Showing,  pointing  out, 
tliat  directs  what  is  to  be  done  in  any  disease. 

To  Indicate,  in'de-kate,  i;.  a.  91.  To  show,  to 
point  out ;  in  physick,  to  point  out  a  remedy. 

Indication,  In.de-ka'sh&n,  s.  Mark,  token,  sign, 
note,  symptom  ;  discovery  made,  intelligence  given. 

Indicative,  In-dlk'ki-tiv,  a.  512.  sho^ving,  in- 
forming, pointing  out ;  in  grammar,  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  a  verb,  expressing  affirmation  or  iudica. 
tion. 

Indicatively,  In-dik'ki-tiv-Ie,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  shows  or  betokens. 

To  Indict,  in-dlte',  v.  a. — See  Endite  and  its 
derivatives. 

Indiction,  In-dik'.sli&n,  s.  Declaration,  proclama- 
tion ;  an  epoclia  of  the  lioman  calendar,  instituted  by 
Constautine  tlie  Great 
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Indifference,  !n-dlPf§r-ense,  ) 

I.ndifferency,  iri-dlff^r-^n-se,  j  *' 
Neutrality,    suspension ;    impartiality ;     negligeuce, 
want  of  affection,  unconcemedness ;  state  in  wluch  no 
moral  or  physical  reas-on  preponderates. 

Indifferent,  in-dU'fer.ent,  a.  Neutral,  not 
determined  to  either  side ;  unconcerned,  inattentive, 
rejfardless ;  impartial,  disinterested ;  passable,  of  a 
middling  state ;  in  the  same  sense  it  has  the  force  of 
an  adverb. 

Indifferently,  In-diff^r-^nt-1^,  ad.  without 
distinction,  without  preference ;  in  a  neutral  state, 
\vithout  wish  or  aversion ;  not  well,  tolerably,  passa- 
bly, raiddlingly. 

Indigence,  in'd^-j^nse,  \ 

Indigency,  in'de-jen-se,  3  *' 
Want,  penury,  poverty. 

Indigenous,  in-did'je-n&s,  a.  Native  to  a  country. 

Indigent,  in'd^-jent,  a.  Poor,  nee'dy,  necessitous  i 
in  want,  wanting  j  void,  empty. 

Indigest,  in-de-j^st',         \ 

Indigested,  in-de-j&'ted,  \  "' 
Not  separated  into  distinct   orders ;    not  formed  or 
shaped  ;  not  concocted  in  the  stomach  ;  not  brought  to 
suppuration. 

Indigestible,  In-de-j&'t^-bl,  a.  Not  concoctible 
in  the  stomach. 

Indigestion,  in-dd-j^s'tshfin,  s.  Tlie  state  of 
meats  unconcocted. 

To  Indigitate,  !n-did'je-tate,  v.  a.  To  point 
out,  to  show  by  the  fingers. 

Indigitation,  in-did-j^-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
pointing  out  or  showing. 

Indign,  in-dine',  a,  385.  Unworthy,  undeserving; 
bringing  indignity. 

Indignant,  in-dlg'iiJnt,  a.  Angry,  raging,  in. 
flamed  at  once  « ith  anger  and  disdain. 

Indignation,  In-dig-na'shun,  s.  Anger  mingled 
with  contempt  or  disgust ;  the  anger  of  a  superior ; 
the  effect  of  anger. 

Indignity,  in-dlg'n^-t^,  s.  Contumely,  cim. 
temptuous  injury,  violation  of  right  accompanied  with 
insult 

Indigo,  In'de-go,  s.  112.  A  plant,  by  the 
Americans  called  Anil,  used  in  dying  for  a  blue  col- 
our. 

Indirect,  in-de-r^kt',  a.  Not  straight,  not  recti- 
linear ;  not  tending  otherwise  than  obliquely  or  con- 
sequentially to  a  point ;  not  fair,  not  honest 

Indirection,  in-de-rek'sh&n,  s.  Oblique  means, 
tendency  not  in  a  straight  line  ;  dishonest  practice. 

Indirectly,  in-de-rektle,  ad.  Not  in  a  right 
line,  obliquely ;  not  in  express  terras  ;  unfairly,  not 
rightly. 

Indirectness,    !n-d^-r^kt'n§s,    s.     Obliquity ; 

unfairness. 

Indiscernible,  in-dlz-z^r'ne-bl,  a.  Not  per- 
ceptible, not  discoverable. 

Indiscernibly,  lii-diz-zei-'n^-ble,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  perceived. 

Indiscerptible,  In-dis-s^rp'te-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
separated,  incapable  of  being  broken  or  destroyed  by 
dissolution  of  parts. 

Indiscerptibility,  In-dis-s^rp-t^-bil'e-te,  s. 
Incapability  of  dissolution. 

Indiscovery,  In-dis-kuv'&r-^,  s.  The  state  of 
being  hidden. 

Indiscreet,  in-dls-kr^et',  a.  Imprudent,  in. 
cautious,  inconsiderate,  injudicious. 

Indiscreetly,    in-dis-kreet'le,     ad.      Without 

prudence. 
Indiscretion,  !n -dis-kr§sh'un,   s.    Imprudence, 

rashness,  inconsideration. 
Indiscriminate,  in-dls-krlm'^.nate,  a.  91.  Uu- 

distinguishable,  not  marked  with  any  note  of  distinc. 

Indiscriminately,  in-dis-krliu'e-nate-le,  aiL 
Without  distinction. 
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Indispensable,  1n-dls-pen'sA-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

remitted,  not  to  be  spared,  nen'ssary. 

Indispensableness,  iii-dls-pen'si-bl-ii&,  s. 
state  of  not  being  to  be  sp  red,  necessity. 

Indispensably,  in-dis-p^n'si-bl^  ad.  Without 
dispensation,  without  remission,  necessarily. 

To  Indispose,  In-dis-poze',  v.  a.  To  make  un- 
fit ;  to  disincline,  to  make  averse  ;  to  disorder,  to  dis. 
quahfy  for  its  proper  functions  ;  to  disorder  slightly 
with  regard  to  heaJth  ;  to  make  unfavourable. 

Indisposedness,  in-dls-po'zM-n^s,  s.  365. 
State  of  unfitness  or  disinclination,  depraved  state. 

Indisposition,  in-dls-pA-zlsh'&n,  s.      Disorder 

of  health,  tendency  to  sickness  ;  disinclination,  dislike. 

Indisputable,  in-dis'pi-ti-bl,  or  in-dls-pfi't&- 
bl,  a.  Uncontrovertible,  incontestable,  not  to  be 
disputed. — See  DUputable. 

J^J-  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  same  predicament 
v&DUputable.  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Smith,  Buchanan,  and  Bailey,  adopt 
the  last  accentuation,  and  only  Mr  Sheridan  and  Entick 
the  first ;  and  yet  my  experience  and  recollection  grossly 
fail  me,  if  this  is  not  the  general  pronunciation  of  polit« 
and  lettered  speakers.  Mr  Scott  has  given  both  pro- 
nunciations ;  but,  by  placing  this  the  first,  seems  to  give 
it  the  preference. — See  Irreparable. 

Indisputableness,  in-dis'pfi-ta-bl-n^s,  s.    The 

state  of  being  indisputable,  certainty. 

Indisputably,  In-dls'pi-ti-bl^,  ad.  Without 
controversy,  certainly  ;  without  opposition. 

IndissolvabLE,   in-diz-z61'v^bl,   a.      Indissolu- 
ble, not  separable  as  to  its  parts ;  not  to  be  broken, 
binding  for  ever. 
ac^  For  the  orthography  of  this  word,  see  Dissolvible. 

Indissolubilfiy,  ili-dis-s6-lu-bil'e-td,  s.  Re- 
sistance of  a  deforming  power ;  firmness,  stableness. 

Indissoluble,  !n-dis's6-lu-bl,  a.     Resisting  all 

separation  of  its  parts ;  firm^  stable  ;  binding  for  ever, 

subsisting  for  ever. — See  Dt.isoluble. 
InDISSOLUBLENESS,    ln-dls's6-lu-bI-n^S,  S.      In- 
dissolubility, resistance  to  separation  of  parts. 
Indissolubly,  in-dis's6-lu-ble,  ad.    In  a  manner 

resisting  all  separation ;  for  ever  obligatorily. 
Indistinct,  In-dis-tlngkt',  a.  Not  plainly  marked, 

confused  ;  not  exactly  discerning. 
Indistinction,  in-dis.tliigk'shfln,  s.    Confusion, 

uncertainty ;  omission  of  discrimination. 
Indistinctly,  In-dis-tlngkt'le,  ad.     Confusedly, 

uncertainly;  without  being  distinguished. 

Indistinctness,  In-dls-tingkt'nes,  s.  Confusion, 

uncertainty. 
IndiSTURBANCE,   In-dls-tSr'banse,  S.     Calmness, 

freedom  from  disturbance. 
Individual,  in-de-vld'ju-il,  s.     A  single  being, 
as  opposed  to  the  species. 

5:5"  "  's  somewhat  strange  that  this  word  as  a  sub- 
stantive should  not  have  found  its  way  into  Johnson's 
Dictiouary,  but  not  in  the  least  strange  that  Mr  Sher- 
idan and  Dr  Kenrick  should  omit  it. 
Individual,  in-de-vid'fi-Sl,  or  In-d^-vld'jfi-il, 
a.   463.      Separate  from  others  of  the  same  species, 
single,  numerically  one;  undivided,  not  to  be  parted 
or  dii-joined. 

9^  The  tendency  of  d  to  go  into  j,  when  the  accent 
is  before,  and  u  after  it,  is  evident  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding words. — See  Principles,  No.  293,  294.  376. 
Individuality,  !n-de-vid-ti-al'e-t^,  s.    Separate 

or  distinct  existence. 
Individually,  in-d^-vld'u-il-U,  ad.     w^th  se- 
parate or  distinct  existence,  numerically. 
To  Individuate,  ln-d^..vld'6-ate,  v.  a.    To  dis- 
tinguish from  others  of  the  same  species,  to  make 
single. 
Individuation,   in-dd-vid-ii-a'sh&n,    s.      That 

which  makes  an  indi^-idual. 
Individuity,   in-de-vld-i'e-t^,  s.     The  state  of 

being  an  individual,  separate  existence. 
Indivisibility,  in-de-vlz-e-bll'^-t^,  552.  ) 
Indivisibleness,  In-dtWlz'e-bl-nJs,         ^ 

state  in  which  no  more  division  can  be  made. 
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Indivisible,  in-d^-v!z'e-bl,  a.    That  cannot  be 

broken  into  parts,  so  small  as  that  it  cannot  be  smaller. 
Indivisibly,  in-de-vlz'e-ble,  ad.     So  as  it  can- 

not  be  divided. 
Indocible,   In-dis'e-bl,    a.    4-05.      Unteachable, 

insusceptible  of  instruction. 
Indocile,  in-d6s'sil,  a.    Unteachable,  incapable  of 

being  instructed. 

QC^  This  word  and  sll  its  relatives  have  the  «  to  differentljr 
pronounced  by  our  best  nrthoepists,  that  the  shortest  way  to  show 
the  difference  will  be  to  exhibit  them  atone  view. 

nv  .,  fSheridau,Srott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Entick, 

DoctUf         1 

^     Nares,  Smith. 

DvciU,  Kenrick,  Perry. 

/  do  He       /Sheridan,  Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  Perrj, 
'      *■     Entick. 

IndiJciU, 

DociUe,         Sheridan,  Scott,  Entick. 

DixiUe,         Kenrick,  Perry. 

J  j^  .^    /Sheridan,     Scott,     Buchanan,     W.    Johnston, 
'   l     Entick. 

TrtdOcible,  Perry. 
We  here  see  the  great  preponderance  of  authority  fur  the  short 
sound  of  0  in  all  these  words  of  three  syllables,  not  because  this 
letter  is  short  in  the  Latin  words  whence  they  are  derived  -,  f"r 
riiiii^  and  vitiLlf^  which  have  the  i  short  with  us,  are  rUihitit  and 
vUibilU,  in  Latin ;  but  because  the  accent  in  our  English  ^ord  is 
antepenultimate,  and  because  this  accent  has  a  shortening  power 
in  all  words  of  this  form,  which  may  be  called  simples,  503.  un- 
less the  antepenultimate  vowel  be  u,  and  then  it  is  always  long, 
509.  511.  537.  Thus  the  antepenultimate  vowels  in  credible,  ofa»i"- 
cle,  vaielr,  &c.  are  short,  though  derived  from  ctedittlii,  elavKvtti, 
vetiaila,  &c.  but  a  in  tamable,  debalabte,  &c.  is  long,  because  the; 
are  formatives  of  our  own,  from  tame,  debate,  &c. 

Why  Dr  Johnson  should  spell  indocile  without  the  final  e,  as  we 
see  it  in  the  first  and  last  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  cannot  he 
conceived.  As  well  might  he  have  left  this  letter  out  in  puerib; 
vertalile,  and/er/ifc.  In  this  he  seems  implicitly  to  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Dr  Bentley,  who  however  versfd  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  has  been  proved  by  Dr  Lowth  not  to  be  infallible  in  the 
Grammar  of  his  own  language. 

InDOCILITY,    In-do-Sll'e-tt^,     S.      Untoachableness, 

refusal  of  instruction. 
To  Indoctrinate,  In-d&k'tri-nate,  v.  a.  91. 

To  instruct,  to  tincture  with  anv  science  or  opinion. 
Indoctrination,    in-d6k-tr^-na'shun,    s.     lu- 

struetion,  information. 

Indolence,  In'do-l^nse, 
Indolency,  In'do-l^n-s^, 

Freedom  from  pain  ;  laziness,  inattention,  listlessness. 
Indolent,  In'dA-l^nt,    a.      Free  from  pain  ;  care- 
less, lazy,  inattentive,  listless. 
Lndolently,  in'do-l^nt-ld,     ad.     Witli  freedom 

from  pain  ;  carelessly,  lazily,  inattentively,  listlessly. 
To  Indow,  In-dou',  t;.  a.      To  portion,  to  enrich 

with  gifts.— See  Eniiotc. 
Indraught,  in'dn\ft,  S.     An  opening  in  the  land, 

into  which  the  sea  flows  ;  inlet,  passage  inwards. 
To  Indrench,  in-drensh',    v.  a.     To  soak,   to 

drown. 
Indubious,  in-du'be-us,    a.     Not  doubtful,   not 

suspecting,  certain. 

Indubitable,   In-dul)^  ti-bl,    a.      Undoubted, 

unquestionable. 

Indubitably,  In-dula^-ti-ble,  ad.   Undoubtedly, 

unquestionably. 

IndubitatE,  in-dii'b^-tate,  a.  91.  Unquestioned, 
certain,  apparent,  evident 

To  Induce,  in-diise',  v.  a.  To  persuade,  to  in- 
fluence to  any  thing;  to  produce  by  persuasion  or  in. 
fluence  •  to  offer  by  way  of  induction  or  consequential 
reasoning ;  to  produce ;  to  introduce,  to  brmg  mto 
view. 

Inducement,  in-duse'ment,  s.  Motive  to  any 
thing,  that  which  allures  or  persuades  to  any  thing. 

Inducer,  !n-du's&r,  s.  98.  A  persuader,  one  that 
influences. 
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To  Induct,  in-diikt',  v.  a.  To  introduce,  to  brings 
in  ;  to  put  in  actual  possession  of  a  henefice. 

Induction,  In-duk'shfin,  *.  Introduction,  en- 
trance ;  induction  is  when,  from  several  particular 
propositions,  we  infer  one  general ;  the  act  or  state  of 
taJcing  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  living. 

Inductive,  In-duk'tiv,  a.  Leading,  persuasive, 
with  To  ;  capable  to  infer  or  produce. 

To  Indue,  ill-du',  v.  a.   To  invest. 

To  Indulge,  In-d&lje',  v.  a.  To  fondle,  to  favour, 
to  gratify  with  concession  ;  to  grant,  not  of  right,  but 
favour. 

To  Indulge,  In.dulje',  v.  n.  To  be  favourable. 

Indulgence,  In-d&i'j^nse,    ) 

Indulgency,  in-d&l'j^n-se,  \  *' 
Fonluess,  fond  kindness  ;  forbearance,  tenderness,  op- 
posite to  rigour  j  favour  granted  ;  grant  of  the  church 
of  Rcime. 

Indulgent,  in-dal'j^nt,  a.     Kind,  gentle  •  mild, 

favourable ;  gratifying',  favouring,  giving  way  to. 

Indulgently,  ln-dul'j(5nt-l(i,  ad.   Without  seve 

rity,  without  censure. 

Indult,  iil-diilt', 

Indulto,  in-dM  . . ,  ^ 

To  Indurate,  in'di-rate,  v.  n.  91.  293.  To 
grow  hard,  to  harden. 

To  Indurate,  in'di-rate,  ».  a.  To  make  hard, 
to  harden  the  mind. — See  Obdurate. 

Induration,  In-dii-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  state  of 
growing  hard  ;  the  act  of  hardening  ;  obduracy,  hard- 
ness of  heart. 

Industrious,  In-dos'tre-us,  a.  Diligent,  labori- 
ous ;  designed,  done  for  the  purpose. 

Industriously,  in-dus'tre-iis-le,  ad.  Diligently, 
laboriously,  assiduously ;  for  the  set  purpose,  with  de- 
sign. 

Industry,  in'dSs-tr^,  s.  Diligence,  assiduity. 

To  Inebriate,  in-^'brd-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  in- 
toxicate, to  make  drunk. 

Inebriation,  iii-^-br^-a'sh&n,  s.  Drunkenness, 
intoxication. 

Inebriety,  In-i-bri'^-t^,  s.  The  same  as  Ebnety ; 
Drunkenness. 

Ineifability,  In-^f-fi-bll'e-te,  s.  Unspeakable- 
ness. 

Ineffable,  In-SFfi-bl,  a.  40,5.  Unspeakable. 

Ineffably,  in-§Pfi-bl(^,  ud.  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  expressed. 

Ineffective,  In-^f-f^k'tiv,  a.  That  can  pro- 
duce no  effect— See  Effect. 

Ineffectual,  In-^f-fgk'tshfi-M,  a.  Unable  to 
produce  its  proper  effect,  weak,  without  power. 

Lveffectually,  !n-^f-f^k'tslifi-i-l^,  ad.  With- 
out effect. 

IvEFFECTUALNESS,  !n-^f-f^k'tsh6-ai-n^s,  s.  463. 
Inefficacy,  want  of  power  to  perform  the  proper  effect 

INEFFICACIOUS,  !n-^f-f<i-ka'sh&s,  a.  Unable  to 
produce  effects,  weak,  feeble. 

Inefficacy,  in-^f't(i-ki-s^,  s.  Want  of  power, 
want  of  effp<'t 

Inefficient,  !n-5f-fish'5nt,  a.  ineffecUve. 

Inelegance,  in-el'e-ganse,    > 

Inelegancy,  in-el'e-gan-se,  \  ** 
Absence  of  beaut v,  want  of  elegance. 

Inelegant,  in-el'<i-gant,  a.  Not  becoming,  not 
beautiful,  opposite  to  elegant ;  mean,  despicable,  con- 
temptible. 

Ineloquent,  in-^l'A-kw5nt,  a.  Not  persuasive, 
not  oratorical. 

Inept,  in-gpt',  a.   Unfit,  useless,  trifling,  foolish. 

Ineptly,  ln-^pt1d,  ad.  Triflingly,  fooUshly,  un- 
fitly. 

Ineptitude,  in-^p'te-tude,  s.  Unfitness. 

Inequality,   in-e-kvval'e-td,   s.      Difference   of 
comparative   quantity;   unevenness,  interchangn  of 
higher  and  lower  parts  ;  disproportion  to  any  office  or 
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purpose,  state  of  not  being  adequate,  inadequatene<is  : 
change  of  state ;  unlikeness  of  a  thing  to  itself;  dif- 
ference of  rank  or  station. 

LvERRABiLrTY,  In-er-rLbll'^-te,  s.  E.xemptt»n 
from  crrour. 

Inerrable,  in-ei'ri-bl,  a.  405.  Exempt  from 
errour. 

InerrabLENESS,  In-^r'ri-bl-nfe,  s.  Exemption 
from  errour. 

Inerrably,  in-^r'ra-bl^  ad.  With  security  from 
errour,  infallibly. 

Inerringly,  in-^r'ring-l^,  ad.      Without  errour. 

Inert,  in-elf,  a.      Dull,  sluggish,  motionless. 

Inertly,  ln-^rt1e,  ad.     Sluggishly,  dully. 

IneSCATION,  !ri-es-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  laying 
a  bait  in  order  to  deceive. 

Inestimable,  In-^s'tt^-mJ-bl,  a.  Too  valuable  to 
be  rated,  transcending  all  price. 

IneVIDENT,  !n-^v'^-d^nt,  a.      Not  plain,  obscure. 

Inevitability,  in-^v-d-ti-bll'e-t^,  s.  impossi- 
bility to  be  avoided,  certainty. 

Inevitable,  in-^v'^-ta-bl,  a.  Unavoidable,  not 
to  be  escaped. 

Inevitably,  In-^v'^-ti-ble,  ad.  Without  possi- 
bility of  escape.  , 

Inexcusable,  In-^ks-kii'zJ-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  ex- 
cused, not  to  be  paUiated  by  apologj'. 

Inexcusableness,  in-^ks-ku'zS-bl-nes,  s.  Enor. 
mity  beyond  forgiveness  or  palliation. 

Inexcusably,  in-^ks-ku'zi-ble,  ad.  To  a  degree 
of  guilt  or  folly  beyond  excuse. 

InexhaLABLE,  in-gks-hAl^bl,  a.  Tliat  cannot 
evaporate. 

Inexhausted,  ln-^ks-ha\vs't5d,  a.  Unomptied, 
not  possible  to  be  emptied. 

Inexhaustible,  in-4ks-haws'te-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  spent. 

Inexistence,  ln-5gz-is'tense,  S.  Want  of  being, 
want  of  existence. 

Inexistent,  iii-^gz-is'tent,  a.  478.  Not  having 
being,  not  to  be  found  in  nature. 

Inexorable,  ln-^ks'6-ri-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  en- 
treated, not  to  be  moved  by  entreaty. 

Inexpedience,  in-^ks-pe'de-^nse,    1 

Inexpediency,  in-^ks-p^dd-^n-s^,  \  *• 
Want  of  fitness,  want  of  propriety,  unsuitableness  to 
time  or  place. 

Inexpedient,  in-^ks-pe'dd-cnt,  a.  29.3.  incon- 
venient, unfit,  improper. 

Inexperience,  In-lks-pe'rd-^nse,  s.  Want  of 
experimental  knowledge. 

Inexperienced,  !n-lks-p^r^-^nst,  a.  Not  ex- 
perienced. 

Inexpert,  iTl-eks-pert',  a.      Unskilful,  unskilled. 

Inexpiable,  in-eks'p^-^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  atoned, 
not  to  be  mollified  by  atonement 

Inexpiably,  ln-§ks'pi-a-bl^,  ad.  To  a  degree 
beyond  atonement. 

Inexplicable,  In-^ks'pl^-ka-bl,  a.  incapable  of 
being  explained. 

Inexplicably,  in-eks'ple-kJ-ble,  ad.  in  a  man- 
ner not  to  be  explained. 

Inexpressible,  in-eks-pr^s's6-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
told,  not  to  be  uttered,  unutterable. 

Inexpressibly,  in-^ks-pr^s'sti-ble,  ad.  To  a  de 

gree  or  in  a  manner  not  to  be  uttered 

Inexpugnable,  in-^ks-p&g'na-bl,  a.  impregna- 
ble, not  to  be  taken  by  assault,  not  to  be  subdued. 

Inextinguishable,   In-^^ks-tlng'gwlsh-i-bl,   a. 

405.     Unquenchable. 
Inextricable,  In-^-ks'tre-ka-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

disentangled,  not  to  be  cleared. 
Inextricably,  in-^ks'tre-ka-ble,  ad.     To  a  de- 
cree of  perplexity  not  to  be  disentangled. 
To  InEYE,  ln-1',  V.  n.      To  inoculate,  to  propagate 

trees  by  the  incision  of  a  bud  ijito  a  foreign  stock. 
TB 
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Infallibility,  in-fSl-l^-bll'^-t^,  ) 

Infallibleness,  In-fAlle-bl-nes,  ^ 
Inerrability,  exemption  from  erroiir. 

Infallible,  In-talle-bl,  a.  405.  Privileged  from 
errour,  incapable  of  mistake. 

Infallibly,  in-fAl'le-bl^,  ad.  without  danger  of 
deceit,  with  security  from  errour,  certainly. 

To  InFAME,  inlfame',  v.  a.  To  represeut  to  disad- 
vantage, to  defame,  to  censure  publickly. 

Infamous,  in'fi-mfis,  a.  Publickly  branded  with 
guilt,  openly  censured. 

Infamously,  in'fi-nius-1^,  ad.  With  open  re- 
proach, with  publick  notoriety  of  reproach  j  shame- 
fully, scandalously. 

Infamousness,  ln'fi-m6s-nes,  } 
Infamy,  !n'fa-me,  503.  i 

Publick  reproach  ;  notoriety  of  bad  character. 
Infancy,  m'fan-sd,  S.      The  first  part  of  life  ;  first 

age  of  anv  thing,  beginning,  original. 
Infant,  In'fint,  S.      A  child  from  the  birth  to  the 

end  of  the  seventh  year ;  in  law,  a  young  person  to  the 

age  of  one  and  twenty. 
Infanta,  in-fin't;i,  s.  92.      A  princess  descended 

from  the  royal  blood  of  Spain  or  Portugal. 
Infanticide,  in-fan'te-slde,  s.  liS.  The  slaugh- 

ter  of  the  infants  by  Herod. 
Infantile,  in'fin-tile,  a.  145.    Pertaining  to  an 

infant. 
Infantine,  In'fin-tlne,  a.  149.     Suitable  to  an 

infant. 
Infantry,  In'fSn-tr^,  a.     The  foot  soldiers  of  an 

array. 
To  Infatuate,  In-fAtsh'u-ate,  v.  a.     To  strike 

with  folly  ;  to  deprive  of  understanding. 
Infatuation,  in-fatsh-u-a'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

striking  with  folly,  deprivation  of  reason. 
InfeaSIBLE,  In-fe'z^-bl,  a.      Impracticable. 

To  Infect,  in-fekt',  v.  a.  To  act  upon  by  con- 
tagion, to  affect  with  communicated  qualities,  to  hiu-t 
by  contagion;  to  fill  witli  sometliing  hurtfully  conta- 
gious. 

Infection,  in-fek'shun,  s.  Contagion,  mischief 
by  communication. 

Infectious,  In-fek'sh&s,  a.  Contagious,  influen. 
cing  by  communicated  qualities. 

Infectiously,  in-f^k'sh&s-l^,  ad.     Contagious- 
ly- 
Infectiousness,  ln-f^k'sh6s-n^s,  s.    Tlie  quality 

of  being  infectious,  contagiousness. 

Infective,  in-fek'tiv,.  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
contagion. 

Infecund,  in-f^k'und,  a.  Unfruitful,  infertile. 
See  Facund. 

Infecundity,  in-f^-k&n'de-te,  s.  Want  of  fer- 
tiUty. 

Infelicity,  In-f^-lis'stt^,  s.  Unhappiness,  mi- 
sery, calamity. 

To  Infer,  in-f^r',  v.  a.  To  bring  on,  to  induce  ; 
to  draw  conclusions  from  foregoing  premises. 

I KFERABLE,  in'f^t-i-bl,  a.      To  be  inferred. 

I  NFERENCE,  In'f^r-^nse,  s.  Conclusion  drawn  from 
previous  arguments. 

Inferible,  In-f^r'rd-bl,  a.  Deducible,  from  pre- 
mised grounds. 

Inferiority,  in-f4-r^-5r'^-t^,  s.  Lower  state  of 
dignity  or  value. 

InferiOUR,  In-fe'r^-fir,  a.  314.  Lower  in  place  ; 
lower  in  station  or  rank  of  life  ;  lower  in  value  or  ex- 
cellency ;  subordinate. — See  Honour. 

Inferiour,  ln-f^'re-&r,  S.  One  in  a  lower  rank 
or  station  than  another. 

Infernal,  In-fer'nal,  a.      Hellish,  Tartarean. 

I. STERNAL,  in-f^r'nil,  s.  One  that  comes  from 
hell ;  one  exceedingly  wicked. 

Infernal  stone,  In-f&'nil  stAne,  s.  The  lunar 
caustick. 
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Infertile,  In-f^rtU,   a.   140.     Unfruitful,  not 

productive. 
Infertility,  in-fer-tU'^-te,  s.     Unfruitfulnesp. 
To  Infest,  in-fe.st',  v.  a.     To  harass,  to  disturb, 

to  plague. 
Infestivity^,   ln-f&-tlv'e-t^,   s.       Moamfulness, 

want  of  cheerfulness. 
Infestred,  In-fes't&rd,   a.     Rankling,  inveterate. 

Properly  Infestered. 
Infeudation,  in-fu-da'sliun,  s.  The  act  of  putting 

one  in  possession  of  a  fee  or  estate. 
Infidel,  In'ft^-del,  s.    An  unbeliever,  a  miscreant, 

a  pagan,  one  who  rejects  Christianity. 
Infidelity',  In-ft^-del'^-te,   s.     Want  of  faith ; 

disbelief  of  Christianity  ;  treachery,  deceit 
Infinite,    in'fe-nlt,    a.      156.      Unbounded,    un- 
limited, immense ;  it  is  hyperbolically  used  for  large, 

great. 
Infinitely',  in'f^-nit-le,   ad.      Without  limiu, 

without  bounds,  immensely. 
Infiniteness,  m'fe-nit-nes,  s.  Immensity,  bound- 

lesness. 
Infinitesimal,  In-f^-ne-tes'se-mal,  a.  Infinitely 

divided. 
Infinitive,  in-fln'e-tiv,   a.   157.      Unconfincd ; 

belonging  to  that  mood  of  a  verb  which  expresses  the 

action  or  being  indeterminately. 
Infinitude, !n-fln'e-tude,  s.    Infinity,  immensity; 

boundless  number. 
Infinity,  ln-fin'«^-te,  s.    Immensity,  boundlesness, 

unlimited  qualities  ;  endless  number. 
Infirm,  In-f^rm',  a.   108.    Weak,  feeble,  disablt-d 

of  body ;  weak  of  mind,  irresolute ;  not  stable,  not 

solid. 
Infirmary',  In-fer'mS-r^,  s.  Lodgings  for  the  sick. 
Infirmity,  in-fer'm^-te,    s.     Weakness  of  sex, 

age,  or  temper ;  failing,  weakness,  fault ;  disease,  ma- 

Infirmness,  ID-fOrm'nes,  s.    Weakness,  feebleness. 

To  Infix,  in-fiks',  v.  a.    To  drive  in,  to  fasten. 

To  Inflame,  In-flame',  v.  a.  To  kindle,  to  set  on 
fire ;  to  kindle  desire ;  to  exaggerate,  to  aggravate ; 
to  heat  the  body  morbidly  with  obstructed  matter  j  to 
provoke,  to  irritate  ;  to  tire  with  passion. 

To  Inflame,  in-flame',  v.  n.     To  grow  hot  and 

painful  by  obstructed  matter. 
Inflamer,  In-fla'mur,  s.  The  thing  or  person  that 

inflames. 
Inflammability,  in-flam-mJ-bil'e-t^,  s.     The 

quality  of  catclung  fire. 

Inflamjiable,  in-tl4m'mi-bl,  a.  Easy  to  be  set  on 
flame. 

Inflammableness,  In-flam'mS-bl-n^s,  s.  The 
quality  of  easily  catching  fire. 

Inflammation,  in-flim-ma'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  on  flame  ;  the  state  of  being  in  flame ;  the  heat 
of  any  morbid  part  occasioned  by  obstruction ;  the  act 
of  exciting  fervour  of  mind. 

Inflammatory,  in-flJm'-ma-t&r-e,  a.  Having 
the  power  of  inflaming.— For  the  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 

To  Inflate,  in-flate',  v.  a.  To  swell  with  wind  ; 
to  fill  with  the  breath. 

Inflation,  in.fla'shun,  s.  The  state  of  being 
swelled  with  wind,  flatulence. 

To  Inflect,  in-fl^kt',  v.  a.  To  bend,  to  turn  ;  to 
change  or  vary ;  to  vary  a  noun  or  verb  in  its  termina- 
tions. 

Inflection,  In-flek'sh&n,  s.  iTie  act  of  bending 
or  turning ;  modulation  of  the  voice ;  variation  of  a 
noun  or  verb. 

Inflective,  !n-fl<^k'tlv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 
bending.  ,     7,  >     i 

Inflexibility,  in-fl^ks-d-bir6-te,  1  ^^ 

Inflexibleness,  in-fl^ks'e-bl-n&,  \ 
stiffness,  quality  of  resisting  flexure  ;  obstinacy,  tem- 
per not  to  be  bent,  inexorable  persi?teiice 

Inflexible,  !n-tleks'^-bl,  a.   405.     Not  to  be 
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bent ;  nfit  to  be  prevailed  on,  immoveable ;  not  to  be 
changed  or  altered. 

Inflexibly,  in-fleks'eble,  ad.  Inexorably,  in- 
variably. 

To  Inflict,  lu-fllkt',  v.  a.  To  put  in  act  or  impose 
as  a  punishment. 

Inflicter,  in-tiik'tur,  s.  98.   He  who  punishes. 

Infliction,  in-flUc'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  using 

punishments  ;  the  punishment  imposed. 

Inflictive,  in-flik'tlv,  a.  156.  That  is  laid  on 
as  a  punishment. 

Influence,  ill'tlu-^nse,  S.  Power  of  the  celestial 
aspects  operating  upon  terrestrial  bodies  and  affairs; 
ascendant  power,  pon-er  of  directing  or  modifying. 

To  Influence,  in'flu-ense,  v.  a.  To  act  upon 
with  directive  or  impulsive  power,  to  modify  to  any 
purpose. 

Influent,  in'fli-^nt,  a.     Flowing  in. 

Influential,  iii-flu-en'shal,  a.  Exerting  in- 
fluence or  power. 

Influx,  in'tlaks,  s.  Act  of  flowing  into  any 
tiling ;  infusion. 

To  Infold,  in-fold',  v.  a.   To  involve,  to  inwrap. 

To  Infoliate,  in-fo'le-ate,  v.  a.  di.  To  cover 
with  leaves. 

To  Inform,  In-form',  v,  a.  To  animate,  to  ac- 
tuate by  vital  powers ;  to  instruct,  to  supply  with 
new  knowledge,  to  acquaint ;  to  offer  an  accusation 
to  a  magistrate. 

To  Inform,  lii-form',  v.  n.     To  give  intelligence. 

Informant,  in-foi^'mint,  S.  One  who  gives  in- 
formation or  instruction  ;  one  who  exhibits  an  accu- 
sation. 

Information,  in-f6r-ntia'shun,  s.  intelligence 
given,  instruction;  charge  or  accusation  exhibited; 
the  act  of  informing  or  accusing. 

Informer,  in-form'ur,   .«.   98.     One  who  gives 

.  intelligence  ;  one  who  discovers  offenders  to  tJie  ma- 
gistrates. 

Informidabi.e,  in-for'm^-da-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
feared,  not  to  be  dreaded. 

Informity,  In-for'me-te,  s.      Shapelessness. 

Lvformous,  in-for'mus,  a.  314.  Shapeless,  of  no 
regular  figure. 

To  Infrac:t,  in-frSkt',  r.  a.     To  break. 

Infraction,  in-frlk'shun,  s.  The  act  of  breaking, 

breach,  violation. 
Infrangible,  in-fran'j^-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  broken. 
Infrequency,  In-freliwen-sd,  s.  Uncommonness, 

rarity. 
I.VFREQUENT,  ln-ffe'kw^nt,  a.     Rare,  uncommon. 
See  Frequent. 

To  Infrigidate,  in-fiid'j^-date,  v.  a.  To  chill, 
to  make  cold. 

To  Infringe,  In-frlnje',  v.  a.  To  violate,  to 
break  laws  or  contra(;ts  ;  to  destroy,  to  hinder. 

Infringement,  in-trliije'ment,  s.  Breach,  vio- 
lation. 

Infringer,  in-frlnje'&r,  s.  98.  A  breaker,  a 
violator. 

Infuriate,  in-fu're-ate,  a.  91.    Enraged,  raging. 

Infuscation,  in-fus-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
darkening  or  blackening. 

To  Infuse,  in-fuze',  v.  a.  To  pour  in,  to  instil ; 
to  pour  into  the  mind,  to  inspire  into ;  to  steep  in  any 
liquor  with  a  gentle  heat ;  to  tincture,  to  saturate  with 
any  thing  infused  ;  to  inspire  with. 

Infusible,  in-fu'ze-bl,  a.  439.  Possible  to  be 
infused  ,  incapable  of  dissolution,  not  fusible. 

I.VFUSION,  in-fu'zhiin,  s.  The  act  of  pouring  in, 
instillation ;  the  act  of  pouring  into  the  mind,  inspi- 
ration ;  the  act  of  steeping  any  thing  in  moisture 
without  boiling  ;  the  liquor  made  by  infusion. 

Infusive,  In-fu'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Having  the 
power  of  infusion  or  being  infused. 

Ingathering,  lii'gaTH-fir-lng,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
gathering  in  the  harvest. 
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To  Ingeminate,  in-j^m'md-nate,  t;.  a.  91.    To 

double,  to  repeat 
Ingemination,  in-j^m-m^-na'sh&n,  s.      Repe- 

titlon,  reduplication. 
Ingenderer,  in-g&'d&r-&r,  s.  He  that  geriirates. 

See  Engender. 
Ingenerable,  in-jen'e-rJ-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  pro. 

duced  or  brought  into  being. 
Ingenerate,  in-j^n'^-rate,  91.  ) 
Ingenerated,  in-j^n'^-ra-ted,  \  ^' 

Inborn,  innate,  inbred ;  unbegotten. 
Ingenious,  in-j^ne-'us,   a.      Witty,  inventive, 

possessed  of  genius. 
Ingeniously,  iii-je'nd-&s-ld,  ad.     Wittily,  sub- 

tilely. 

Ingeniousness,  In-je'iie-is-n^s,  s.  Wittiness, 
subtilty. 

Ingenite,  !n'jen-it,  a.  140.  Innate,  inborn,  in- 
generate. 

Ingenuity,  in-je-nu'^-t^,  s.  Wit,  invention, 
genius,  subtilty,  acuteness,  craft. 

Ingenuous,  iri-j5n'nu-&s,  a.    Open,  fair,  candid, 

generous,  noble;  freebom,  not  of  servile  extraction. 

Ingenuously,  in-j§n'u-fiis-ld,  ad.  Openly,  fairly, 

candidly,  generously. 
Ingenuousness,  ui-jen'nJi-tis-n&,  s.    Openness, 
fairness,  candour. 

Ingestion,  in-j^s'tshfin,   s.   464.     The   act  <>( 

throwing  into  the  stomach. 
Inglorious,  In-gWre-fis,   a.     Void  of  honour, 

mean,  without  glory. 
Ingloriously,  in-gl6W-iis-le,   ad.      With  i;,'. 

nominy. 
Ingot,  in'gSt,  s.  166.  A  mass  of  metal. 
To  Ingraft,  in-graf,  v.  a.  To  propagate  trees  by 

inoculation. 
To  Ingraft,  in-grs^ft',  v.  a.     To  propagate  trees 

by  grafting ;  to  plant  the  sprig  of  one  tree  in  the  stock 

of  another  ;  to  plant  anv  thing  not  native  ;  to  fix  deep, 

to  settle.— Se»  To  Graff  and  Graft. 
Ingraftment,  in-giaft'ment,  s.     The  act  of  in. 

grafting  ;  the  sprig  ingrafted. 
Ingrate,  in-grate',  \ 

Ingrateful,  in-grateTul,  \  "" 

Ungrateful,  unthankful ;  unpleasing  to  the  sense. 
To  Ingratiate,  in-gra'she_ate,  v,  a.  461.     To 

put  in  favour,  to  recommend  to  kindness. 

Ingratitude,  In-grSt't^-tude,  s.     Retribution  o( 

evil  for  good,  unthankfulness. 
Ingredie.nt,   in-gr^'jent,    s.    294.       Component 

part  of  a  body  consisting  of  different  materials. 
Ingress,    in'gres,    s.    408.      Entrance,   power  of 

entrance. 
Ingression,  !n-gr§sh'un,  S.    Tlie  act  of  entering. 
Inguinal,  ing'gwe-nJl,  a.  Belonging  to  the  groin. 
To  Ingulf,  in-gfOlP,  v.  a.     To  swallow  up  in  a 

vast  profundity  ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf. 
To    Ingurgitate,    in-gur'je-tate,    v.    a.      -T<. 

swallow. 
Ingurgitation,  in-g&r'jd-ta'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 

swallowing. 
IngustabLE,  In-g&s'ta-bl,  a.      Not  perceptible  b\ 

the  taste. 
Iniiabile,  in-hib11,  or  In-a-beel',  a.     Unskilful, 

unready,  unfit,  unqalified. 

K^-  DrJohnson  and  Mr  Sheridan  have,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  properly  accented  this  word  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  but  the  French  accentuation  on  the  last  seems 
the  most  current.  For  though  the  origin  of  this  word 
is  the  Latin  inhabilis,  it  came  to  us  through  the  French 
inhabile,  and  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  naturalized. 

To  Inhabit,  in-hil/it,  v.  a.  To  dwell  in,  to  hold 

as  a  dweller. 
To  Inhabit,  In-hiblt,  v.  n.   To  dwell,  to  live. 
Inhabitable,    iii-liub'e-t;\-bl,   a.       Capable    of 

affording  liabitation;  inciqiable  of   inhabitants,    lU't 
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An  heiress. 


habitable,  uninhabitable.  In  this  last  tense  not  now 
used. 

InhabitanCE,  In-MMt-inse,  S.  Residence  of 
dwellers. 

Inhabitant,  In-MMt-tJnt,  s.  Dweller,  one  that 
lives  or  resides  in  a  pliioe. 

Inhabitation,  In-hib-d-ta'sh&n,  s.  Habitation, 
place  of  dwelling;  the  act  of  inhabiting,  or  planting 
with  dwellings,  state  of  being  inhabited  ;  quantity  of 
inhabitants. 

Inhabiter,  !n-liab'lt-6r,  s.  98.  One  that  in- 
habits, a  dweller. 

To  Inhale,  in-hale',  v.  a.  To  draw  in  with  air, 
to  inspire. 

Inhaemonious,  in-h4r-m6'n^-fis,  a.  Unmusical, 
not  sweet  of  sound. 

To  Inhere,  In-here',  v.  n.  To  exist  in  something 
else. 

Inherent,  In-h^r^nt,.  a.  Existing  in  something 
else,  so  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  innate,  inborn. 

To  Inherit,  In-h^i^rit,  v.  a.  To  receive  or  pos- 
sess by  inheritance  ;  to  possess,  to  obtain  possession  of. 

Inheritable,  In-h^mt-i-bl,  a.     Transmissible 

by  inheritance,  obtainable  by  succession. 

Inheritance,    in-hSr'rit-^nse,   s.      Patrimony, 

hereditary  possession  ;  in  Shakspeare,  possession  ;  the 
reception  of  possession  by  hereditary  right. 
Inheritor,  ln-h^r'rit-&r,  s.   169.      An  heir,  one 
who  receives  any  thing  by  succession. 

Inheritress,  in-h^mt-r&. 
Inheritrix,  In-h^r'rlt-trlks 

To  Inherse,  In-h^rse',  v,  a.   To  enclose  in  a  fu- 
neral monument. 
Inhesion,  in-h^'zh&n,  s.    151.     Inherence,  the 

state  of  existing  in  something  else. 

To  Inhibit,  in-hlblt,  v.  a.  To  restrain,  to  hin- 
der, to  repress,  to  check  ;  to  prohibit,  to  forbid. 

Inhibition,  In-hd-blsh'&n,  s.  Prohibition,  em- 
bargo ;  in  law,  inhibition  is  a  writ  ti>  inhibit  or  forbid 
a  judge  from  farther  proceeding  in  the  cause  depend- 
ing before  him. 

To  Inhold,  in-hold',  v.  a.  To  have  inherent,  to 
contain  in  itself. 

Inhospitable,  in-h5s'pd-ti-bl,  a.  Affording  no 
kindness  or  entertainment  to  strangers. 

Inhospitably,  in-hSs'p^-ti-bU,  ad.  Unkindly 
to  strangers. 

Inhospitableness,  ln-bis'pe-ta-bl-n&, 

Inhospitality,  ln-h5s-pe-tM'e-t(^, 
Want  of  hospitality,  want  of  courtesy  to  strangers. 

Inhuman,  In-hu'min,  a.  88.  Barbarous,  savage, 
cruel,  uncx)mpassionate. 

Inhumanity,  In-hu-man'd-t^,  s.  Cruelty,  savage- 
ness,  barbarity. 

Inhumanly,  in-hu'man-l^,  ad.  Savagely,  cruelly, 
barbarously. 

To  Inhumate,  In-bfi'mate,  ) 

To  Inhume,  In-hume',         J  '''  "' 

To  bury,  to  inter. 
To  Inject,  In-jekt',  f.  a.   To  throw  in,  to  dart  in. 
Injection,  In-jek'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  casting  iu  ; 
any  medicine  made  to  be  injected  by  a  syringe,  or  any 
other  instrument,  into  any  part  of  the  body  ;  the  act 
of  filling  the  vessels  with  wax,  or  any  other  proper 
matter,  to  show  their  shapes  and  ramifications. 
iNlinCAL,  in-im'e-kSl,  or  In-e-mllcil,  a.      Hos- 
tile, contrary,  repugnant. 

0^  This  word  sprung:  up  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  ten  years  ago,  and  has  sinc5»  been  so  much  in  use 
as  to  make  us  wonder  how  we  did  so  long  without  it. 
It  had,  indeed,  one  great  recommendation,  which  was, 
that  it  was  pronounced  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rules 
of  our  own  language.  An  Englishman,  who  had  never 
heard  it  pronounced,  would,  at  first  sight,  have  placed 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  and  have  pronounced 
the  penultimate  «  short  ;  but  the  vanity  of  showing  its 
derivation  from  the  Latin  inimicus,  where  the  penulti- 
mate »  is  lonsf ;  and  the  veiy  oddity  of  pronouncing  this 
t  long  in  inimical  maie  this  projiunL-iation  fa.«hiouable. 
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I  know  it  may  be  urged,  that  this  word,  with  respect  to 
sound,  was  as  great  an  oddity  in  the  Latin  language  -ig 
it  is  in  ours  ;  and  that  the  reason  for  making  the  t  long 
was  its  derivation  from  amicus.  It  will  be  said  too,  that 
in  other  words,  such  as  aromaticwi,  tyrannicu.i,  rlietori. 
cu-t,  &c.  the  «  was  only  terminational ;  but  in  i  imicus  it 
was  radical,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  quantity  of  its 
original  amiciu.  In  answer  to  this,it  may  be  observed.that 
this  was  no  reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  that  syllable 
in  Latin.  In  that  language,  whenever  the  penultimate 
syllable  was  long,  whether  radical  or  terminational.it  had 
always  the  accent  on  it.  Thus  the  numerous  termina- 
tions in  alii  and  <itor,  by  having  the  penultimate  a  lone, 
had  always  the  accent  on  that  letter,  while  the  i  in  the 
terminations  His  and  itis  seldom  had  the  accent,  because 
that  vowel  was  generally  short-  But  allowing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  we  ought  servilely  to  follow  the  Latin  accent 
and  quantity  in  words  which  we  derive  from  that  lan- 
guage ;  this  rule,  at  least,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  such 
words  as  hnve  preserved  their  Latin  form,  as  orritnr,  se- 
nator, character,  &c.  yet  in  these  words  we  find  the  Latiri 
penultimate  accent  entirely  neglected,  and  the  h;nglish 
antepenultimate  adopted.  But  if  this  Latin  accent  and 
quantity  should  extend  to  words  from  the  Latin  that  are 
anglicised,  then  we  ought  to  pronounce  divinity,  de-tine, 
e-ty;  severity,  se-vere.e-ty ;  and  urhanity,  ur-bane-ety- 
In  short,  the  whole  language  would  be  metamorpliosed, 
and  we  should  neither  pronounce  English  nor  Latin,  but 
a  Babylonish  dialect  between  both. 
Inlmitability,  in-ira-e-tl-bll'^-t^,  >•.   Incapacit/ 

to  be  imitated. 
Inimitable,  in-im'^-ti-bl.  a.  405.     Above  imj. 

tation,  not  to  be  copied. 
Inijutably,  In-im'e-ti-bld,  ad.     In  a  manner  not 
to  be  imitated,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  above  imi  :a. 
tion. 
To  In  JOIN,  In-joln',  v.  a.   To  command,  to  enfor:.« 

by  authority. — See  Enjoin  ;  in  Shakspeare,  to  join. 
Iniquitous,  in-ik'kwd-t&s,  a.     Unjust,  wicked. 
Iniquity,   In-lk'kw^-te,  s.      Injustice,  unreaso  i- 

ableness ;  wickedness,  crime. 
Initial,  In-nish'Al,  a.  4-61.     Placed  at  the  beg  i- 

ing ;  incipient,  not  complete. 
To  Initiate,  iii-lsh'e-ate,  v.  a.     To  enter,  to  in- 
struct in  the  rudiments  of  an  art 
To  Initiate,  In-ish'^-ate,  v.  n.     To  do  the  first 

part,  to  perform  the  first  rite. 
Initiate,  In-lsh'ii-ate,  a.  91.     Unpractised. 
Initiation,  In-lsh-e-a'shun,  s.    The  act  of  enter- 
ing a  new  comer  into  any  art  or  state. 
Injucundity,    In-ji-kun'd^-t^,    s.     Unpleasant- 
ness. 
In  JUDICABLE,  In.ju'de-ka-bl,  a.     Not  cognizable 

by  ajudge. 
Injudicial,   in-ji-dlsh'il,  a.     Not  according  to 

form  of  law. 
Injudicious,  in-ju-dlsh'us,  a.     Void  of  judgment, 

without  judgment. 
Injudiciously,   in-ju-dish'us-1^,   ad.     With  ill 

judgment,  not  wisely. 
Injunction,  In-jungk'shun,  s.     Command,  order, 
precept ;  in  law,  injunction  is  an  interlocutory  decree 
out  of  the  chancery. 
To  Injure,  ln'j6r,  v.  a.     To  hurt  unjustly,  to  mis- 
chief undeservedly,  to  wrong ;  to  annoy,  to  affect  with 
any  inconvenience. 
I.VJURER,  in'jar-ftr,  s.  98.      He  that  hurts  another 

unjustly. 
Injurious,  In-jiVr^-fis,  a.  314.     Unjust,  invasive 
of  another's  right;  guilty  of  wrong  or  injury;  mis- 
chievous, unjustly  hurtful ;  detractory,  coDtunielious, 
reproachful. 

Injuriously,  ln-jii're-&s-le,  ad.  Wrongfully, 
hurtfully,  with  injustice. 

I.vjURiousNESS,  in-ju're-us-:i^s,  s.  Quality  of 
being  injurious. 

Injury,  in'j6-r^,  s.  Hurt  without  justice,  mis- 
chief, detriment ;  annoyance ;  cjatumelious  language, 
reproachful  appi'llation. 

Injustice,  in-j&s'tls,  s.  W-l.     iniquity,  wrong. 

Ink,  Ingk,  s.  408.      The   bl  ick  liquor  Willi  wbicU 
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men  write ;  ink  is  used  for  any  liquor  with  wliich  they 

write,  as  red  ink,  greeu  ink. 
To  Ink,  Ingk,  v.  a.      To  black  or  daub  with  ink. 
Inkhorn,  ingkliorn,  s.      A  portable  case  for  the 

instruments  of  writing,  commonly  made  of  horn. 

Inkle,  ingltl,  s.  405.      a  kind  of  narrow  fiUet,  a 

tape. 
Inkling,  Inkling,  s.   Hint,  whisper,  intimation. 
Inkmaker,  ingk'ma-kur,  s.     He  who  makes  ink. 
Inky,   Ingk'e,    a.      Consisting  of  ink;  resembling 

ink,  black  as  ink. 
Inland,  inlAnd,  a,  88.     Interiour,  lying  remote 

from  the  sea. 
Inland,  inlind,  ».      Interiour  or  midland  parts. 
Inlander,  InlAn-dftr,   s.   98.      Dweller  remote 

from  the  sea. 
To  Inlapidate,  1n-Mp'^-date,  v.  a.     To  make 

stony,  to  turn  to  stone. 
To  Inlaw,  in-law',  v.  a.      To   clear  of  outlawry 

or  attainder. 
To  Inlay,  in-la',  v.  a.      To  diversify  with  diflFer- 

ent  bodies  inserted  into  the  ground  or  substratum  ;  to 

make  variety  by  being  inserted  into  bodies,  to  va- 
riegate. 
Inlay,  Inla,  s.  492.   498.     Matter  inlaid,  wood 

formed  to  inlay. 
Inlet,  inl^t,  S,    PaEsage,  place  of  ingress,  entrance. 
Inly,  In'le,  a.      Interiour,  internal,  secret 
Inmate,  In'mate,   s.      inmates  are  those  that  are 

admitted  to  dwell  for  their  money  jointly  with  another 

roan. 
Inmost,   In'most,    a.      Deepest  within,    remotest 

from  the  surface. 
Inn,  in,  s.    a  house  of  entertainment  for  travellers ; 

a  house  where  students  are  boarded  and  taught. 

To  Inn,  in,  v.  n.  To  take  up  temporary  lodging. 
To  Inn,  in,  v.  a.  To  house,  to  put  under  cover. 
Innate,  in.nate',  91 
Innated,  in-na't^d, 

Inborn,  ingenerate,  natural,  not  superadded,  not  ad. 

scititious. 
InNATENESS,  in-nate'n&,  S.    The  quality  of  being 

innate. 
Innavigable,  in-nlv'vi^-ga-bl,   a.     Not  to  be 

p.issed  by  sailing. 
Inner,  in'n&r,  a.  98.      Interiour,  not  outward. 
Innermost,  in'nur-m6st,  a.     Remotest  from  the 

outward  part. 
InnhoLDER,  in'hol-dur,  s.      A  man  who  keeps  an 

inn. 
Innings,  in'nlngs,  s.  410.     Lands  recovered  from 

the  sea. 

Innkeeper,  in'k^^p-fir,  s.  One  who  keeps  lodgings 
and  provisions  for  entertainment  of  travellers. 

Innocence,  in'no-sense,    ) 

Innocency,  in'no-s^n-s^,  \  * 
Purity  from  injurious  action,    untainted  integrity; 
freedom  from  guilt  imputed  ;  harmlessness,  innoxious- 
ness ;  simplicity  of  heart,  perhaps  with  some  degree 
of  weakness. 

Innocent,  in'no-S^nt,  a.  Pure  from  mischief; 
free  from  any  particular  guilt ;  unhurtful,  harmless  in 
eft'ects. 

Innocent,  In'nA-s^nt,  s.  One  free  from  guilt  or 
harm  ;  a  natural,  an  idiot. 

Innocently,  in'no-s^nt-le,  ad.  Without  guilt ; 
■with  simplicity,  with  silliness  or  imprudence ;  without 
hurt 

Innocuous,  in-nok'ki-us,  a.  Harmless  in  effects. 

Innocuously,  in-n5k'kfi-fis-le,  ad.  Without 
mischievous  effects. 

I.NNOCUOUSNESS,  in-n6k'ku-&S-neS,  S.  Harm- 
lessness. 

To  Innovate,  in'no-vate,  v.  a.  91.  To  bring 
ill  something  not  known  before  ;  to  change  by  intro- 
ducing novelties. 
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Innovation,  in-no-va'sh&n,   s. 
introduction  of  novelty. 

Innovator,  in'n6-va-t&r,  s.  166.  521.  An  in- 
troducer of  novelties ;  one  that  makes  changes  by  iiv- 
troducing  novelties. 

Innoxious,  in-nok'sh&s,  a.  Free  from  mischiev- 
ous  effects ;  pure  from  crimes. 

Innoxiously,  in-n5k'sh&s.ld,  ad.      Harmlessly. 

InnoxiousneSS,  in-n6k'sh&s-n^S,  s.  Harmless- 
ness. 

Innuentoo,  In-nWn'do,  S.     An  oblique  hint 

Innumerable,  in-nii'm&r-i-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 
counted  for  multitude. 

Innumerably,  in-ni'm&r-J-ble,  ad.  Without 
number. 

Innumerous,  in-ni'm&r-is,  a.  557.  Too  many 
to  be  counted. 

To  Inoculate,  in-6k'kfi.late,  v.  a.  To  propa- 
gate any  plant  by  inserting  its  bud  into  another  stock, 
to  practise  inoculation  ;  to  yield  a  bud  to  another  stock. 

Inoculatio.V,  in-5k-ku-la'shun,  s.  Inoculation 
is  practised  upon  all  sorts  of  stone  fruit,  and  upon 
oranges  and  jasmines;  the  practice  of  transplanting 
the  small-pox,  by  infusion  of  the  matter  /rom  ripened 
pustules  into  the  veins  of  the  uninfected. 

Inoculator,  in-&k'ku-la-tur,  s.  521.  One  that 
practises  the  inoculation  of  trees  ;  one  who  propagates 
the  small-pox  by  inoculatiou. 

Inodorous,  in-6'dfir-us,  a.  314.  Wanting  scent, 
not  affecting  the  nose. 

Inoffensive,  in.6f-fen'siv,  a.  158.     Giving  no 

scandal,  giving  no  provocation  ;  giving  no  pain,  caus- 
ing no  terrour ;  harmless,  innocent. — See  Offensive. 

Inoffensively,  in-5f-f^n'siv-lti,  ad.      without 

appearance  of  harm,  without  harm. 
Inoffensiveness,  in-6f-fen'siv-n^s,  s.      Harm- 
lessness. 
Inofficious,  in-6f-fisli'6s,  a.  357.     Not  civil, 

not  attentive  to  the  accommodation  of  others. — See 

Officioui. 
Inopinate,  in-6p'^-nate,  a.  91.     Not  expected. 
Inopportune,  in-6p-p5r-tiine',  a.-  Unseasonable, 

inconvenient 
InORDINACY,  in-Sr'de-nS-S^,  S.  168.    irregularity, 

disorder. 
Inordinate,  in-or'd^-nate,   a.    91.     Irregular, 

disorderly,  deviating  from  right 

Inordinately,  in-Sr'd^-nate-M,  ad.  Irregularly, 

not  rightly. 
Inordinateness,  in-or'd^-nate-n^s,  s.    Want  of 

regularity,  intemperance  of  any  kind. 
Inordination,  m-5r-d^-na'shun,  s.  Irregularity, 

deviation  from  right. 
Inorganical,  in-or-gJn'^-kil,  a.  Void  of  organs 

or  instrumental  parts. 
Tn  Inosculate,  in-Sslfii-late,  v,  n.     To  imite 

by  apposition  or  contact 

Inosculation,  in-5s-ku-la'sh&n,  s.     Union  by 

conjunction  of  the  extremities. 
Inquest,  in'kwest,   S.   408.      Judicial    inquiry  or 
examination  ;  a  jury  who  are  summoned  to  inquire 
into  any  matter,  and  give  in  their  opinion  upon  oath  ; 
inquiry,  search,  studj'. 

Inquietude,  in-kwi'e-tude,  s.     Disturbed  state, 

want  of  quiet,  attack  on  the  quiet 
To  Inquinate,  ing'kwt^-nate,  v.  a.     To  pollute, 

to  corrupt 
Inquination,  ing-kwd-na'shfin,  s.     Corruption, 

pollution. 
Inquirable,  in-kwi'rS-bl,  a.     That  of  which  in- 

quisition  or  inquest  may  be  made. 
To  Inquire,  in-kwire',  v.  n.     To  ask  questions, 

to  make  search,  to  exert  curiosity  on  any  occasion;  to 

make  examination. 

DQ-  Mr  Nares  very  justly  observes,  that  in  this  word 
and  all  its  derivatives,  Dr  Johnson  has  preferred  the 
Latin  etymology  iitquiio  to  the  French  eiiiiierir,  coii. 
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trary  to  what  he  has  done  with  respect  to  entire  ;  and 

that  if  we  allow  enlite,  enquire  should  remain. 

To  Inquire,  in-kwlre',  v.  a.  To  aslc  about,  to 
seek  out,  as.  He  inquired  the  way. 

Inquirer,  in-kwl'rar,  s.  98.  Searcher,  examiner, 
one  curious  and  inquisitive ;  one  who  interrogates, 
one  who  questions. 

Inquiry,  in-kvvi'r^,  s.  interrogation,  searcli  by 
question ,-  examination,  search. 

Inquisition,  in-kwe-zish'un,  s.  410.  Judicial 
inquiry ;  examination,  discussion ;  in  law,  a  manner 
of  proceeding  in  matters  criminal,  by  the  office  of  the 
judge ;  the  court  established  in  come  countries  for 
the  detection  of  heresy. 

Inquisitive,  in-k\viz'z^-tlv,  a.  Curious,  busy  in 
search,  active  to  pry  into  any  thing. 

Inquisitively,  in-kwiz'ze-tlv-le,  ad.  With  cu- 
riosity, with  narrow  scrutiny. 

InqUISITIVENESS,  in-kw!z'ze-tlV-Il§S,  S.  Cu- 
riosity, diligence  to  pry  into  tilings  hidden. 

iNQUisitoR,  in-kwiz'ze-t&r,  s.  166.  One  who 
examines  judicially ;  an  office  in  the  courts  of  inquisi. 
tion. 

To  InraiL,  In-rale',  v.  a.      To  enclose  with  rails. 

Inroad,  In'rode,  S.  Incursion,  sudden  and  desul- 
tory invasion. 

Insanable,  in-sin'i-bl,  a.  Incurable,  irreme- 
diable.— See  Sanabte. 

Insane,  in-sane',  a.     Mad ;  making  mad. 

Insanity,  in-san'e-te,  s.  The  state  of  being 
insane ;  madness. 

Insatiable,  in-sa'shd-i-bl,  a.  Greedy  beyond 
measure,  greedy  so  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Insatiableness,  in-sa'she-S-bl-nes,  s.  Greedi- 
ness not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiably,  in-sa'she-J-ble,  ad.  With  greediness 
not  to  be  appeased. 

Insatiate,  in-sa'she-ate,  a.  91.  542.  Greedy, 
80  as  not  to  be  satisfied. 

Insaturable,  in-stitsh'u-ra-bl,  a.  461.  Not 
to  be  glutted,  not  to  be  filled. 

To  Inscribe,  In-skribe',  v.  a.  To  write  on  any 
thing ;  it  is  generally  applied  to  something  written  on 
a  monument ;  to  mark  any  thing  with  writing ;  to  as- 
sign to  a  patron  without  a  formal  dedication ;  to  draw 
a  figure  within  another. 

Inscription,  in-skrlp'shfin,  s.  Something  writ- 
ten or  engraved  ;  title  ;  consignment  of  a  book  to  a 
patron  without  a  formal  dedication. 

Inscrutable,  in-skri'ta-bl,  a.  Unsearchable, 
not  to  be  traced  out  by  inquiry  or  study. 

To  Insculp,  In-sk&lp',  v,  a.    To  engrave,  to  cut. 

Insculpture,  in-skilp'tsbiire,  s.  461.  Aiy 
thing  engraved. 

To  Inseaji,  in-seme',  v.  a.  To  impress  or  mark 
by  a  seam  or  cicatrix. 

Insect,  in's^kt,  s.  insects  are  so  called  from 
a  separation  in  the  middle  of  their  bodies,  whereby 
they  are  cut  into  two  parts,  which  arc  joined  together 
by  a  small  ligature,  as  we  see  in  wasps  and  common 
flies ;  any  thing  small  or  contemptible. 

Insect ator,  in-s6k-ta'tur,  s.  166.  One  that 
persecutes  or  harasses  with  pursuit. 

InsectiLE,  in-S^k'til,  a,  140.  Having  the  nature 
of  insects. 

Insectologer,  in-s^k-tol'o-jur,  s.  518.  One 
who  studies  or  describes  insects. 

Insecure,  in-s^-kure',  a.  Not  secure,  not  con- 
fident of  safety ;  not  safe. 

Insecurity,  in-se-kiVre-te,  s.  Uncertainty,  want 
of  reasonable  confidence ;  want  of  safety,  danger, 
hazard. 

Insemination,  in-sem-m^-na'shun,  s.  Tlie  act 
of  scattering  seed  on  ground. 

Insensate,  in-sen'sate,  a.  91.  stupid,  wanting 
thought,  wanting  sensibility.  ^ 

Insensibility,  in-sen-se-b'il'e-te,  s.    inability  to 
perceive  ;    stupidity,  dvdness  of  mental  perception  ; 
torpor,  dulness  of  corporeal  sense. 
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Insensible,  in-s5n'se-bl,  a.  405.    imperceptible, 

not  discoverable  by  the  senses  ;  slowly  gradual ;  void 
of  feeling,  either  mental  or  corporeal ;  void  of  emotion 
or  aflecbon. 

Insensibleness,  In-sen'sd-bl-n^s,  s.  Absence  of 
perception,  inability  to  perceive. 

Insensibly,  in-s^n's^-ble,  ad.  Imperceptibly,  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  not  discovered  by  the  senses  ;  by 
slow  degrees ;  without  mental  or  corporeal  sense. 

Insentient,  in-s^n'she-5nt,  a.  Not  having  per- 
ception. 

Inseparability,  in-s^p-pSr-4-bil'^-td,  \ 

Inseparableness,  In-sep'pSr-J-bl-n^s,  \   ' 
The  quality  of  being  such  as  cannot  be  severed  or  di- 
vided. 

Inseparable,   in-s^p'pSr-^-bl,    a.     Not  to  be 

disjoined,  united  so  as  not  to  be  parted. 
Inseparably,  in-s^p'par-S.ble,  ad.    With  indis- 
soluble union. 

To  Insert,  in-s^rt',  v.  a.  To  place  in  or  among 
other  things. 

Insertion,  In-s^r'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  placing 
any  thing  in  or  among  other  matter;  tlie  thing  in- 
serted. 

Inserve,  !n-slrv',    v.  a.     To  be  of  use  to  an  end. 

Inservient,  in-ser've-ent,  a.  Conducive,  of  use 
to  an  end. 

To  Inshell,  In-sbel',  v.  a.     To  hide  in  a  shell. 

To  Inship,  in-ship',    v.   a.      To  shut  in  a  ship, 

to  stow,  to  embark. 
To  Inshrine,  in-sbrine',    v,  a.     To  enclose  in 

a  shrine  or  precious  case. 
Inside,  in'slde,  S.      Interiour  part,  part  within. 
Insldiator,  in-sid-e-a't&r,  s.  166.    One  who  lies 

in  wait 
Insidious,  !n-sld'e-fis,  or  in-s!d'jd-&s,    a.  293, 

29+.    Sly,  circuraventive,    diligent   to   entrap,  trta- 

cherous. 
Insidiously,  in-sld'e-fis-1^,    ad.     In  a  sly  and 

treacherous  manner  with  malicious  artifice. 
Insight,  in'site,  s.  inspection,  deep  view,  knowledge 

of  the  interiour  parts. 
Insignificance,  in-sig-nif'fe-kanse,  ) 
Insignificancy,  in-sig-niPfe-kan-s^,  \  *' 

Want  of  meaning,  unmeaning  terms  j  unimportance. 
Insignificant,  in-slg-niffe-kant,  a.     Wanting 

meaning,  void  of  signification  ;  unimportant,  wanting 

weight,  ineftectucil. 

Insignificantly,      in-sig-iiif  f'e-kaiit-le,      ad. 

Without  meaning  ;  without  importance  or  efl'ect 
Insincere,  In-sln-sere',  a.    Not  what  he  appears, 

not  hearty,  dissembling,  unfaithful;  not  sound,  cor. 

rupted. 
Insincerfiy,  1n-sin-slr'^-te,    s.     Dissimulation, 

want  of  truth  or  fidelity. 
To  Insinew,  in-sin'nii,  v.  a.     To  strengthen,  to 

confirm. 
Insinuant,  in-s'in'ni-lnt,  a.     Having  the  power 

to  gain  favour. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sln'nu-ate,  r.  a.  To  introduce 
any  thing  gently  ;  to  push  gently  into  favour  or  regard, 
commonly  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  to  hint,  to 
impart  indirectly  ;  to  instil,  to  infuse  gently. 

To  Insinuate,  in-sin'nii-Ate,  r.  n.  To  wlieedle, 
to  gain  on  the  affections  by  gentle  degrees ;  to  steal 
into  imperceptibly  ;  to  be  conveyed  insensibly  ;  to  in- 
fold, to  wreath,  to  wind. 

Insinuation,  In-sln-nu-a'shfin,  s.  The  power  of 

pleasing,  or  stealing  upon  the  affections. 
Insinuative,  in-sin'nu-a-tlv,  a.     Stealing  on  tlie 

affections. 
Insinuator,  in-sin'nfi-a-tur,  s.   ICG.  521.    He 

that  insinuates. 
Insipid,    in-sip'pld,  a.     Without  taste ;   witliout 

spirit,  without  pathos  ;  flat,  dull,  hea\y. 
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Insipidity,  in-se-pld'e-h;,    7 
Insipidness,  in-sip'p!d-nes,  J    ' 

Want  of  taste ;  want  of  life  or  spirit 
Insipidly,  in-slp'pid-le,  ad.  Without  taste,  dully. 
InSIPIENCE,  iR-slp'e-^nse,  S.     Folly,  want  of  un- 
derstanding-. 
7'o  Insist,  In-sist',  v,  n.    To  stand  or  rest  upon  ; 

not  to  recede  from  terms  or  assertions,  to  persist  in ; 

to  dwell  upon  in  discourse. 
Insistent,  in-sis'tent,  a.   Resting  upon  any  thing. 
Insisture,  In-sls'tshiire,   s.    461.     This   word 

seems  in  Shakspeare  to  signify  constancy  or  regula- 
rity. 
Insitiexcy,  in- sish'e-^n-S^,  S.     Exemption  from 

thirst ;  applied  to  a  camel,  that  can  travel  long  over 

dry  deserts  without  drinking. 
Insition,  in-sish'un,  s.    The  insertion,  or  ingraft- 

nient  of  one  branch  into  another. — See  Transition. 
7b»lNSXARE,  in-snare',  v.  a.    To  entrap,  to  catch 

in  a  trap,  gin,  or  snare ;  to  inveigle ;  to  entangle  in 

difficulties  or  perplexities. 
Insnarer,  in-sna'rur,  s.  98.   He  that  ensnares. 
Insobriety,  in-so-bii'e-te,  s.  Drunkenness,  want 

of  sobriety. 
Insociable,  iii-s6'she-i-bl,  a.  405.    Averse  from 

conversation  ;  incapable  of  connexion  or  union. 
7b  Insolate,  in'so-late,  v.  a.  91.  To  dry  in  the 

sun,  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 
Insolation,  5n-s6-la'shun,  s.     Exposition  to  the 

sun. 
Insolence,  In'so-lense,  \ 
Insolency,  in'so-l^n-se, ) 

Pride  exerted  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing  treat- 
ment of  others  ;  petulant  contempt. 
Insolent,  in's6-lent,  a.    Contemptuous  of  others, 

haughty,  overbearing, 
Insolently,  in'so-llnt-le,  ad.     With  contempt 

of  others,  haughtily,  rudely. 
InSOLVABLE,   in-s61'vS-bi,  a.     Such  as  admits  of 

no  solution,  or  explication  ;  that  cannot  bo  paid. — See 

Solvable. 

Insoluble,  in-s&llfi-bl,  a.  405.    Not  to  be  dis- 
solved or  separated. 
Insolvency,  in-s&l'vSn-se,  s.     Inability  to  pay 

debts. 
Insolvent,  ln-s61'v^nt,  a.    Unable  to  pay. 
Insomuch,  In-so-m&tsh',  co7ij.  352.    So  that,  to 

such  a  degree  thiit. 
To  Inspect,  In-sp^kt',  v.  a.  To  look  into  by  way 

of  examination. 
Inspection,  lii-spek'sh&n,  s.  Prying  examination, 

narrow  and  close  survey ;  superintendence,  presiding 

care. 
Inspector,  In-sp^k'tur,  s.  166.    A  prying  exam- 
iner ;  a  superintendent 
InSPERSION,  in-sp^r'shun,  S.     A  sprinkling. 
To  In  sphere,  In-sfere',  v.  a.    To  place  in  an  orb 

or  sphere. 
Inspirable,  in-spl'ra-bl,   a.      That  may  be  dra«-n 

in  with  the  breath. 
Inspiration,    In-spe-ra'shim,    s.     The    act  of 

drawing  in  the  breath ;  the  act  of  breathing  into  any 

thing ;  infusion  of  ideas  into  the  mind  by  a  superior 

power. 
To  Inspire,  !n-spire',  v.  n.  To  draw  in  the  breath. 
To  Inspire,  in -spire',  v.  a.    To  breathe  into,  to 

infuse  into  the  mind  ;  to  animate  by  supernatural  in- 

fusion  ;  to  draw  in  with  the  breath. 
Inspirer,  in-spl'rur,  s.  98.    He  that  inspires. 
To  Inspirit,   in-splrlt,   v.   a.     To  animate,  to 

actuate,  to  fill  with  life  and  vigour. — See  Spirit. 
To  Inspissate,  in-spis'sate,  v.  a.    To  thicken, 

to  make  thick. 
Inspissation,   !n-sp1s-sa'shiin,    s.     The   act   of 

making  any  liquid  thick.^ 
Instability,    lu-sti-bil'e-te,     s.      inconstancy, 

fickleness,  mutability  of  opiniou  or  conduct 
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IjtstabLE,  iH-stal)!,  a.  405.    Inconstant,  changing. 

To  Install,  In-stall',  v.  a.  84.  406.  To  advance 
to  any  rank  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  seat  or  stall 
proper  to  that  condition.' 

Installation,  ln-stil-la'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
giving  visible  possession  of  a  rank  or  office,  by  placing 
in  the  proper  seat. 

Instalment,  In-stil'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of  install- 
ing ;  the  seat  in  which  one  is  installed ;  payments 
made  at  different  times. 

Instance,  in'stSnse,    > 

Instancy,  in'st^n-s^,  j  *' 
Importunity,  urgency, solicitation;  motive,  inflnencr, 
pressing  argument ;  prosecution  or  process  of  a  suit; 
example,  document. 

To  Instance,  in'stAnse,  v.  n.  To  give  or  offer 
an  example. 

Instant,  in'stint,  a.  Pressing,  urgent;  imme- 
diate, without  any  time  intervening,  present ;  quick, 
without  delay. 

Instant,  In'stant,  S.  Instant  is  such  a  part  of 
duration  wherein  we  perceive  no  succession ;  the  pre- 
sent or  current  month. 

Instantaneous,  in-stJn-ta'n^-us,  a.  Done  in 
an  instant,  acting  at  once  without  any  perceptible  suc- 
cession. 

Instantaneously,  ln-stin-ta'n^-&s-l^,  ad.     in 

an  indivisible  point  of  time. 
Instantly,  In'stJnt-ld,  ad.   Immediately,  ivithout 

any  perceptible  intervention  of  time ;  with  urgent  im- 
portunity. 
To  Instate,  In-state',  r.  a.  91.     To  place  in  a 

certain  rank  or  condition ;  to  invest.     Obsolete. 
Instauration,  in-staw-ra'shun,  s.      Restoration, 

reparation,  renewal. 
Instead,  in-sted',  ■preip.  234.      In  room  of,  in 

place  of;  equal  to. 

JtJ"  -^  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  capital,  as  if  it  were  written  instid.  This 
is  not  only  a  departure  from  the  true  sound  of  the  diph. 
thong,  which  is  never  pronounced  like  «  short,  but  it  is 
losing  its  relation  to  the  substantive  stead  and  the  adjec- 
tives steady,  steadfast,  && 
To  Insteep,  in-steep',  v.  a.      To  soak,  to  mace- 

rate  in  moisture ;  to  lay  under  water. 
Instep,    in'step,    s.      The  upper  part  of  the  foot 

where  it  joins  to  the  leg. 
To  Instigate,  in'st^-gate,  v.  a.     To  urge  to  ill, 

to  provoke  or  incite  to  a  crime. 
Instigation,  in-st^-ga'sh&n,  s.     Incitement  to  a 

crime,  encouragement,  impulse  to  ill. 
Instigator,  In'ste-ga-tur,  s.  521.     Inciter  to  ill. 
To  Instil,  in-stil',  v.  a.     To  infuse  by  drops ;  to 

insinuate  any  thing  imperceptibly  into  the  mind,  lo 

infuse. 
Instillation,    in-stll-la'shun,    s.     The  act  of 

pouring  in  by  drops ;  the  act  of  infusing  slowly  into 

the  mind  ;  the  thing  infused. 
Instinct,  in-stingkt',  a.     Moved,  animated. 
Instinct,  in'stlngkt,  s.  494.     The  power  which 

determines  the  will  of  brutes  ;  a  desire  or  aversion  in 
the  mind  not  determined  by  reason  or  deliberation. 

Instinctive,  in-stingk'tlv,  a.  Acting  without 
the  application  or  choice  of  reason. 

Instinctively,  in-stingk'tiv-l^,  ad.  By  instinct, 
by  the  call  of  nature. 

To  Institute,  in'ste-tute,  v.  a.  To  fix,  to  esta- 
blish, to  appoint,  to  enact,  to  settle  ;  to  educate,  to  in- 
struct, to  form  by  instruction. 

Institute,  in'ste-tute,  s.  Established  law,  set- 
tied  order ;  precept,  maxim,  principle. 

Institution,  in-ste-tu'shftn,  s.  Act  of  establish- 
ing ;  establishment,  settlement ;  positive  law ;  educa- 
tion. 

Institutionary,  In-ste-tfi'sh&n-^r-^,  a.  512. 
Elemental,  containing  the  first  doctrines  or  principles 
of  doctrine. 

Institutor,  In'std-tu-tur,  s.  166.  521.  Ai: 
establisher,  one  who  settles;  instructer,  educator. 
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InsTITUTIST,    !n'st<^-tfl-tlst,    S.        Writer    of    in- 

stitr.tes,  or  elpmental  instructions. 
To  Instop,  in-st&p',   r.  a.     To  close  up,  to  stop. 
To  IhTSTRtJCT,  in-str&kt',  v.  a.   To  teach,  to  form 

by  precept,  to  inform  authoritatively  j   to  model,  to 

fiirm. 
Instructer,  In-str&k't&r,  s.  98.     A  teacher,  an 

institutor. 
Instruction,    In-struk'shfin,  s.       The  act  of 

teaching,  information  ;  precepts  conveying  knowledge; 

Huthoritative  information,  mandate. 
I.VSTRUCTIVE,  in-struk'tlv,  a.    157.       Conveying 

knowledge. 
Instrument,  In'strfi-ment,  s.     A  tool  used  for 

liny  work  or  purpose  ;  a  frame  constructed  so  as  to 
yield  harmonious  sounds ;  a  writing  containing  any 
contract  or  order ;  the  agent  or  mean  of  any  thing ; 
one  who  acts  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another. 

lNSTRUME>rrAL,  in-stru-m^n'tJl,  a.  Conducive 
as  means  to  some  end,  organical ;  acting  to  some  end, 
contributing  to  some  purpose,  helpful ;  consisting  not 
of  voices  but  instruments  ;  produced  by  instruments, 
not  vocal. 

Instrumentality,  In-stri-men-tal'e-t^,  s.  Sub- 
ordinate agency,  agency  of  any  thing  as  means  to  an 
end. 

Instrument  ALLY,  In-strfi-men'tAl-^,  ad.  In 
the  nature  of  an  instrument,  as  means  to  an  end. 

Instrumentalness,  in-strfi-men'til-nes,  s. 
Usefulness  as  means  to  an  end. 

Insufferable,  in-s&ff6r-S-bl,  a.     intolerable, 

insupportable,  intense  beyond  endurance ;  detestable, 
contemptible. 

Insufferably,  ln-suPf6r-i-bld,  ad.  To  a  de- 
gree beyond  endurance. 

Insufficience,  ln-suf-fish'5nse,  7 

Insufficiency,  in-s&f-fish'^n-s^,  J 
luadequateness  to  any  end  or  purpose. 

Insufficient,  In-suf-fish'ent,  a.  inadequate  to 
nny  need,  use,  or  purpose,  wanting  abilities. 

Insufficiently,  In-suf-flsh'ent-li,  ad.      With 

•    want  of  proper  ability. 

Insufflation,  in-suf-fla'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
breathing  upon. 

Insular,  In'shfi-lJr,  461.  \ 

Insulary,  ln'sh&-lc\r-  e,     j  ^' 
Belonging  to  an  island. 

Insulated,  in'shu-la-t3d,  a.  Not  contiguous  on 
any  side. 

Insulse,  In-s&lse',  a.      Dull,  insipid,  heavy. 

Insult,  In's&lt,  S.  4-92.  The  act  of  leaping  upon 
any  thing  ;  act  of  insolence  or  contempt. 

To  Insult,  ln.s61t',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  insolence 
or  contempt ;  to  trample  upon,  to  triumph  over. 

Insulter,  in-sult'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  treats 
another  with  insolent  triumph. 

Insultingly,  in-s&ltlng-l^,  ad.  With  con- 
temptuous triumph. 

Insuperability,  In-sfi-p5r_S-blI'^-ti,   s.      Tiie 

quality  of  being  invincible. 
Insuperable,  In-su'p^r-S-bl,  a.     Invincible,  in- 
surmountable. 

O©-  This  word  is  frequently,  but  verv  incorrectly,  pro- 
nounced as  if  written  inshuperable.  the  s  is  never  as- 
pirated when  the  accent  is  on  the  succeeding  vowel,  but 
in  rure,  gtigar,  and  their  compounds. — See  Principles, 
No.  454.  455.  46-2.— See  Superable. 

Insuperableness,   Jn_sfi'per-5-bl-n^s,    s.     In- 

vincibleness,  impossibilitv  to  be  surmounted. 
Insuperably,  in-su'p^r-a-bl^,  ad.     Invincibly, 

insurmountably. 
Insupportable,  In-s&p-pArtS-bl,  a.  Intolerable, 

insufferable,  not  to  be  endured. 
Insi'pportableness,     in-s&p-p6r'tl-bl-nes,    s. 

Insuft'erableness,  the  state  of  being  beyond  endurance. 
iNSt  rpouTABLY,  in.sfip-por'tS-blt^,  ad.     Beyond 

endurance. 
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Insurmountable,  In-s&r-moun'ta-bl,  a.  '105. 

Insuperable,  not  to  be  got  over. 
Insurmountably,  in-s&r-moun'ti-bl<?,  ad.    la  ■ 

Tincibly,  unconquerably. 
Insurrection,  in-s&r-r^k'shfin,  s.     A  seditious 

rising,  a  rebellious  commotion. 
Insusurration,  !n-si-s6r-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 

whi.spering  into  something. 
Intactible,  !n-tAk't^_bl,  a.  405.     Kot  percep. 

tible  to  the  touch. 
Intaglio,  !n-tal'yo,  s.  388.     Any  thing  tiuit  has 

figures  engraved  on  it 
Intastable,   in-tas'tA-bl,    a.     Not  raising    any 

sensation  in  the  organs  of  taste. 
Integer,   in'te-jfir,   s.    98.     The  whole  of  any 

thing. 
Integral,  in't^-grJl,  a.     Whole;  applied  to  a 

thing,   considered  as    comprising  all  its  constituent 

parts ;  uninjured,  cumplete,  not  defective,  not  frac- 

tioual,  not  broken  into  fractions. 
Integral  in't^-gral,  s.   503.     The  whole  made 

up  of  parts. 
Integrant,  In't^-grSnt,  a.    Necessary  for  making 

up  an  integer. 
Integrity,  in-t^g'gre-te,  s.    Honesty,  uncorrupt- 

ness;  purity,  genuine  unadulterated  state  ;  intireness. 
Integument,   in-t^g'gu-m^nt,    s.      Any   thing 

that  covers  or  envelops  another. 
Intellect,  In'tel-l^kt,  s.      The  intelligent  mind, 

the  power  of  understanding. 

Intellection,   in-tel-lok'shan,  «.     Tlie  act  of 

understanding. 
Intellective,  in-t61-lek'tlv,  a.     Having  power 

to  understand. 
Intellectual,  In-tel-lek'tshu-il,  a.  461.     Ke. 

lating  to  the  understanding,  belonging  to  the  mind, 

transacted  by  the  understanding ;  perceived  by  the  in. 

tellect,  not  tlie  senses ;  having  the  power  of  under. 

standing. 
Intellectual,  in-t^I-lek'tsht-Sl,  s.     intellect, 

understanding,  mental  powers  or  faculties. 

Intelligence,  !n-tel'l^-j^nse,  7 

Intelligency,  1n-tt'l'le-jen-s^,  ^ 
Commerce  of  information,  notice,  mutual  communi- 
cation ;  commerce  of  acquaintance,  tenns   on  which 
men  live  one  with  another;   spirit,  unbodied  mind; 
understanding,  skill. 

Intelligencer,  In-tcl'le-jen-s&r,  s.  98.  One 
who  sends  or  conveys  news,  one  who  gives  notice  of 
private  or  distant  transactions. 

Intelligent,  in-t^l'le-j^nt,  a.  Knowing,  in- 
structed, skilful ;  giving  information. 

InTELLIGENTIAL,  In-t^l-l^-j^n'shJl,  a.  Consist- 
ing of  unbodied  mind  ;  intellectual,  exercising  under- 
standing. 

Intelligibility,  In-t^-le-je-bil'e-te,  s.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  understood. 

Intelligible,  In-t^l'le-je-bl,  a.  To  be  conceived 
by  the  understanding. 

InTELLIGIBLENESS,  ln-tel1e-j^-bl-n^S,  S.  Pos- 
sibility to  be  understood,  perspicuity. 

Intelligibly,  in-t^l'le-j^-bl^,  ad.  So  as  to  be 
imderstood,  clearly,  plainly. 

Intemerate,  in-tem'^r-ate,  a,  91.  Undefiled, 
unpolluted. 

Intemperament,  In-t^m'p^r-A-ment,  s.  Bad 
constitution. 

Intemperance,  ln-tem'p^r-5nse,  7 

Intemperancy,  In-ti-m'p^r-Sn-sc,  J 
Want  of  temperance,  want  of  moderation,  excrss  in 
meat  or  drink. 

Intemperate,  in-t^m'p^r.ate,  a.  91.  Immode- 
rate  in  appetite,  excessive  in  meat  or  drink  ;  passion- 
ate, ungovernable,  without  rule. 

Intemperately,  In-t^m'p^r-ate-le,  ad.  With 
breach  of  the  laws  of  temperance;  immoderatily,  ex. 
cessivcly. 
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Intemperateness,  In-tem'per-ate-ncs,  s.  Want 
of  moderation. 

Intemperature,  In-t&n'p^r-i-ture,  s.  Excess  of 

some  quality. 
To  Intend,  !n-t^nd',  v.  a.  To  mean,  to  design. 
Intendant,   in-ten'd^nt,   s.     An  officer  of  the 

highest  class,  who  oversees  any  particular  allotment  of 

the  publick  business. 
Intendment,  in-t^nd'm^nt,  s.    Intention,  design. 
To  Intenerate,  in-t^n'n^r-ate,  v.  a.  554.    To 

make  tender,  to  soften. 
Inteneration,  in-ten-n^r-a'shiin,  s.    The  act  of 

softening  or  making  tender. 
Intenible,   !n-t^n'^-bl,   a.    405.     That   cannot 

hold. 

p3-  Dr  Johnson  ha.s  given  this  word  from  Shakspeare, 
who  formed  it  as  if  derived  from  the  I.atin  :  but  as  that 
language  has  no  nearer  relation  to  it  than  teneo,  it  must 
be  derived  from  the  French  tenable,  and  therefore  cannot 
have  been  compounded  of  in  and  teuible,  as  Dr  Jolinson 
tells  us,  because  tliere  is  no  such  word.  It  ought,  tliere- 
fore,  to  be  written  Intenable. 

Intense,  In-tense',  a.  Raised  to  a  high  degree, 
strained,  forced;  vehement,  ardent;  kept  on  the 
stretch,  anxiously  attentive. 

Intensely,  In-tense'le,  ad.  To  a  great  degree. 

InTENSENESS,  In-t^nse'n^S,  «.  The  state  of  being 
affected  to  a  high  degree,  contrariety  to  laxity  or  re. 
mission. 

Intension,  in-t^n'sh&n,  s.    Tiie  act  of  forcing  or 

straining  anv  thing. 
Intensity,  in-ten'se-te,  s.  Intenseness. 
Intensive,  In-ten'slv,  a.  428.    Stretched  or  in- 


Intensively,    in-ten'siv-1^,    ad.      To   a  great 

degree. 
Intent,  !n-t^nt',  a.   Anxiously  diligent,  fixed  with 

close  application. 
Intent,  in-tent',  S.     A  design,  a  purpose,  a  drift, 

meaning. 
Intention,  in.ten'shun,  s.    Design,  purpose  ;  the 

state  of  being  intense  or  strained. 

Intentional,  in-t^n'shun-al,  a.  88.    Designed, 

done  by  design. 
I.vtentionally,  in-ten'shun-3,l-e,  ad.  By  design, 

with  fixed  choice  ;  In  will,  if  not  in  action. 
Intentive,  in-t§n'tlv,  a.  157.    Diligently  applied, 

busily  attentive. 
Intentively,  !n-t^n'tiv-le,  ad.    With  application, 

closely. 
Intently,  1n-t^nt'le,  ad.     With  close  attention, 

with  close  application,  with  eager  desire. 
Intentness,  in-t^nt'n^s,  s.      The  .ftate  of  being 

intent,  anxious  application. 
To  Inter,  in-tei"',  v.   a.     To  cover  under  ground, 

to  bury. 

Intercalar,  in-ter'kil-lar,       \ 

Intercalary,  In-t^r-kil'i-re,  J 
Inserted  out  of  the  common  order,  to  preserve  the 
equation  of  time,  as  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  in 
a  leap  year  is  an  Intercalary  day. 

vf^  All  our  orthoepists  agree  in  placing  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  intercalar  and  intercalate  ;  and 
Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay, 
and  Entick,  place  it  on  the  same  syllable  in  intercalary  ; 
but  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third. 
This  latter  pronunciaton  is  certainly  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear  ;  and  as  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  intercalaris, 
a  word  of  the  same  number  of  syllables  with  the  penul- 
timate long,  it  should  seem  we  ought  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  same  syllable  in  the  English  word,  503,  but  as  our 
language  absolutely  forbids  us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  a 
in  this  termination,  512,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  place  it  on  the  preceding  syllable,  especially  as  the 
termination  is  not  enclitical,  513,  and  therefore  does  not 
require  the  accent  on  the  conjunctive  part  of  the  word, 
(see  Academy).  The  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  there- 
fore, a-s  it  clashes  with  no  analogy,  and  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  adopted. 
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To  Intercalate,  !n-t^r'ka-late,  v.  a.   To  insert 

an  extraordinary  day. 
Intercalation,  in-t^r-ka-la'shan,  s.    Insertion 

of  days  out  of  the  ordinary  reckoning. 

To   Intercede,  in-t^r-s^M',   v.   n.      To  pass 

between  ;  to  mediate,  to  act  between  two  parties. 
Interceder,  In-t^r-see'dir,   s.   98.     One   tliat 

intercedes,  a  mediator. 
To  Intercept,  in-t^r-s^pt',  v.  a.     To  stop  and 

seize  in  the  way  ;  to  obstruct,  to  cut  oS,  to  stop  from 

being  communicated. 
Interception,  !n-t6r-s^p'shun,  s.     Obstruction, 

seizure  by  the  way. 

Intercession,  in-t^r-s^sh'un,  s.  Mediation, 
interposition,  agency  between  two  parties,  agency  iu 
the  cause  of  another. 

Intercessour,  in.tlr-ses's&r,  S.  Mediator,  agent 
between  two  parties  to  procure  reconciliation. — See 
Honour. 

To  Interchain,  in-ter-tshane',  v.  a.  To  chain, 
to  link  together. 

To  Interchange,  In-t^r-tsbaiije',  v.  a.  To  put 
each  in  the  place  of  the  other  ;  to  succeed  alternately. 

Interchange,  m't^r-tshanje,  s.  493.  Commerce, 
permutation  of  commodities ;  alternate  succession ; 
mutual  donation  and  reception. 

Interchangeable,  in-t^r-tshan'jA-bl,  a.  405. 
Capable  of  being  interchanged  ;  given  and  taken  mu- 
tually ;  following  each  other  in  alternate  succession. 

Interchangeably,  !n-ter-tsban'jj-ble,  ad.  Al- 
ternately, iu  a  manner  whereby  each  gives  and  re- 
ceives. 

Interchangement,  !n-t&-tshanje'm^nt,  s.  Ex- 
change, mutual  transference. 

Intercipient,  in-t^r-sip'e-^nt,  s.  An  intercepting 
power,  something  that  causes  a  stoppage. 

Intercision,  in-ter-slzb'un,  s.  Interruption. 

To  Interclude,  in-t^r-klude',  v.  n.  To  shut 
from  a  place  or  course  by  something  intervening. 

Interclusion,  in-t§r-klii'zhun,  s.  Obstruction, 
interception. 

Intercolumniation,  in-t^r-ko-lum-n^-a'sbun, 
t.    The  space  between  the  pillars. 

To  Intercommon,  In-ter-kom'm&n,  v.  n.  To 
feed  at  the  same  table. 

Intercommunity,  In-tSr-kSm-mii'nd-te,  s.  A 
mutual  communication  or  community. 

Intercostal,  in-ter-k6s'tal,  a.  Placed  between 
the  ribs. 

Intercourse,  in'ter-korse,  s.  Commerce,  ex- 
change ;  communication. 

Intercurrence,  ln-t&-kur'r^nse,  s.  Passage 
between. 

Intercurrent,  in-t^r-kur'rent,  a.  Running 
between. 

Interdeal,  !n-ter-d^le',  s.   Traffiek,  intercourse. 

7b  Interdict,  !n-t^r-dikt',  v.  a.  To  forbid,  to 
prohibit ;  to  proliibit  from  the  enjoyment  of  commun- 
ion with  the  church. 

Interdict,  In'ter-dikt,  S.  493.  Prohibition,  pro- 
hibiting decree  ;  a  papal  prohibition  to  the  cleirgy  to 
celebrate  the  holy  ottices. 

Interdiction,  in-t^r  dik'shun,  s.  Prohibition, 
forbidding  decree  ;  curse,  from  the  papal  interdict. 

Interdictory,  In-t^r-dik'tiir-^,  a.  512.  Belong, 
ing  to  an  interdiction. — For  the  o,  see  Doineslick. 

To  Interest,  In't^r-^st,  v.  a.  To  concern,  to 
affect,  to  give  share  in. 

Interest,  in't^r-^st,  s.  Concern,  advantage, 
good ;  influence  over  others ;  share,  part  in  any  thing, 
participation ;  regard  to  private  profit  ;  money  paid 
for  use,  usui-y  ;  any  siirplua  of  advantage. 

To  Interfere,  in.ter-fee',  v.  a.  To  interpose, 
to  intermeddle  ;  to  clash,  to  oppose  each  other. 

Interference,  in-t^r-f^r^nse,  s.     An  interpos- 
inar,  an  intermeddling. 
jt:i^  There  is  a  perfectly  new  pronunciation  of  thi? 

word.bv  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  which 
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Interlucent,  in-t^r-lfi's^nt,  a.  Sliining  between. 
Interlude,  in'ter-lude,  s.     Sometliing  played  at 

the  inteirals  of  festivity,  a  farce. 
Interi.uency,  in-ter-lu'en-se,  s.     Water  intur- 

posited,  interposition  of  a  flood. 


from  its  singularity,  bids  fair  for  a  reception  among  the 
minor  critlcks  in  pronunciation,  especially  when  there 
are  at  first  sight  a  few  plausible  analogies  in  its  favour. 
Why,  these  criticks  will  say,  should  we  not  pronounce 
this  word  \vith  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syl- 
lable, as  well  as  conference,  deference,  preference,  infe- 
rence, and  circumference,  which  it  is  evident  are  not 
formed  from  our  verbs  to  confer,  defer,  &c.  but  from  the 
Latin  conferens,  deferens,  &c.  ?  It  may  be  answered, 
that  as  there  is  no  Latin  verb  interfero,  there  is  not  the 
same  reason  for  accenting  this  word  <m  the  antepenulti- 
mate syllable,  as  there  is  for  the  other  words:  and  there- 
fore forming  interference  from  our  own  verb  to  interfere, 
seems  preferable  to  the  forming  of  a  mongrel  Latin  word, 
merely  to  avoid  a  formative  ofour  own ;  especially  wheu 
we  have  so  many  words  in  a  similar  termination  deriv- 
ing their  accent  Irom  the  verb  ;  as  defiance,  from  defy; 
reliance,  from  rely-,  assurance,  from  assure,  &c.  and 
even  in  this  termination  condolence,  from  condole  ;  and 
why  not  interference  from  interfere  f  Entick's  is  the 
only  Dictionary  in  which  I  have  found  this  very  common 
and  useful  word  ;  but  as  Dr  Johnson  has  not  got  it,  this 
omission  in  other  Dictionaries  is  easily  accounted  for. 

Interfluent,  In-tdi/iiii-dnt,  a.  518.  Flowing 
between. 

Interfulgent,  !n.t^-f&.l'jgnt,  a.  Shining  be- 
tween. 

Interfitsed,  in-ter-ffizd'j  a.  359.  Poured  or 
scattered  between. 

Interjacency,  !n-tdr-ja's^n-sd,  s.  The  act  or 
state  of  lying  between ;  the  thing  lying  between. 

Interjacent,  in-t^r-ja's^nt,  a.  Intervening,  ly- 
ing between. 

Interjection,  in-t§r-j6k'sh&n,   s.     A   part  of 

speech  that  discovers  the  mind  to  be  seized  or  affected 
with  some  passion,  such  as  are  in  English,  Oh !  alas ! 
ah !  intervention,  interposition ;  act  of  something 
coming  between. 

Interim,  in't^r-ira,  s.  554<.  Mean  time,  interve- 
ning time. 

To  Interjoin,  in-ter-join',  d.  n.  To  join  mutu- 
ally, to  intermarry. 

Interiour,  in-te'rd-fir,  a.  Internal,  inner,  not 
outward,  not  superficial. 

Interknowledge,  in-ter-noll^dje,  s.  Mutual 
knowledge. 

To  Interlace,  In-t^r-lase',  v.  a.     To  intermix, 

to  put  one  thing  within  another. 
Interlapse,  in-t^r-lapse',  s.     The  flow  of  time 

between  any  two  events. 
To  Interlard,  in-ter-lard',  v.  a.     To  mix  meat 

with  bacon  or  fat ;  to  interpose,  to  insert  between ;  to 

diversify  by  mixture. 
To  Interleave,  in-ter-leve',  v.  a.     To  chequer 

a  book  by  the  insertion  of  blank  leaves. 
To  Interline,  in-ter-line',  v.  a.     To  write  in 

alternate  lines,  to  correct  by  something  written  be- 
tween the  lines. 
Interlineation,  in-t§r-lin-e-a'shfin,  s.     Cor- 

rection  made  by  writing  between  the  lines. 
To  Interlink,  in-ter-lingk',  v.  a.     To  connect 

chains  one  to  another,  to  join  one  in  another. 

Interlocution,  in-t^r-16-kii'shan,  s.    Dialogue, 

interchange  of  speech  ;  preparatory  proceeding  in  law. 
Interlocutor,  in-ter-16k'kii-tur,  s,  518,     Dia- 

logist;one  that  talks  with  another. 
■  jjg-  So  great  is  the  tendency  of  our  language  to  the  en- 
clitical  accent,  that  this  word,  though  perfectly  Latin, 
and  having  the  penultimate  m  long,  has  not  been  able  to 
preserve  the  accent  on  that  syllable.  Mr  Nares  is  the 
only  orthoepist  who  places  the  accent  on  u  ;  Mr  Sheri. 
dan,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  Mr 
Perry,  Mr  Barclay,  and  Entick,  accent  the  antepenulti- 
mate" syllable.  I  prefer  Mr  Nares's  accentuation. — See 
Prolocutor. 

Interlocutory,   in-t6r-16k'ku-tur-d,    a.    512. 

Consisting  of  dialogue ;  preparatory  to  decision. 
iXS"  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Interlope,  in-ter-16pe',  v.  n.  To  run  be- 
tween parties  and  interreyt  the  advantage  that  one 
should  gain  from  tlie  other. 

Interloper,  in-t^r-lcVpCir,  s.  98.    One  who  runs 
into  business  to  which  he  has  no  riffht 
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Interlunar,  in-t^r-lu'nar, 
Interlunary,  in-ter. 

Belonging  to  the  time  when  the   moon,    about  to 

change,  is  invisible. 

Intermarriage,  !n-t§r-m?ir'r!dje,  s.  90.  274. 
Marriage  between  two  families,  where  each  takes  one 
and  gives  another. 

To  Intermarry,  In-ter-mar'rd,  i'.  n.  To  marry 
some  of  each  family  with  the  other. 

To  Intermeddle,  in-ter-med'dl,   v.  n.     To  in. 

terpose  officiously. 
Intermeddler,  in-ter-med'dl-ur,  s.     One  that 

interposes  officiously. 
Intermediacy,    in-ter-me'd^i-sd,    or   In-tc-r- 

me'je-a-Si^,  s.  294'.      Interposition,  inten-ention. 
Interjiedial,  in_ter-me'de-Sl,    or    in-t6r-me- 

Je-Al,  a.  294.     intervening,  lying  between,  inter. 

venienfc 
Intermediate,  !n-ter-me'de-ate,  a.     Interven- 
ing, interposed. — See  Immediate. 
Intermediately,  in-ter.ine'de-ate-ld,  ad.  376. 

By  way  of  intervention. — See  Immediate. 
Interment,  in-ter'm^ni:,  s.     Burial,  sepulture. 
Intermigration,  in-ter-me-gra'shfin,    s.     Act 

of  removing  from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  that  of 

two  parties  removing,   each  takes  the  place  of  the 

other. 
Interminable,    in-t^r'me-na-bl,   a.     Immense, 

admitting  no  boundary. 
Interminate,  in-ter'me-nate,  a.  91.     Unboun- 

ded,  unlimited. 
Intermination,  In-ter-nie-na'sh&n,  s.     Menace, 

threat. 
To  Intermingle,  in-t^r-mlng'gl,  v.  a.    To  min- 
gle, to  mix  some  things  among  others. 
To  Intermingle,  In-t^r-mlng'gl,    v.  n.     To  be 

mixed  or  incorporated. 
Intermission,  in-ter-mlsh'un,  s.     Cessation  for 

a  time,  pause,  Intermediate  stop;  intervenient  time; 

state  of  being  intermitted ;  the  space  between  the 

paroxysms  of  a  fever. 
Inter.missive,  in-ter-mis'siv,  a.   158.     Coming 

by  fits,  not  continual. 
To  Inter.mit,  In-ter-mit',  v.  a.     To  forbear  any 

thing  for  a  time,  to  interrupt. 
To  Interjiit,  in-t6r-mit',  v.  n.     To  grow  mild 

between  the  fits  or  paroxysms.^ 
Intermittent,  in-t&-mit'tont,    a.     Coming  by 

fits. 
7b  Intermix,  ln-ter-m1ks',  v.  a.    To  mingle,  to 

join,  to  put  some  things  among  others. 
To  Intermix,  in-ter-miks',  v.  n.    To  be  mingled 

together. 
Intermixture,     in-ter-mlks'tshiire,     s.     46] . 

Mass  formed  by  mingling  bodies;  somethingadditional 

mingled  in  a  mass. 
Intermundane,  in-ter-m&n'dane,  a.    Subsisting 

between  worlds,  or  between  orb  and  orb. 
Intermural,  in-ter-mii'ral,  a.     Lying  between 

walls. 
Intermutual,    in-ter-mu'tshJi-M,    a.     Mutual, 

interchanged. 
Intern,  in-t^rn',  a.   Inward,  intestine,  not  foreign. 
Internal,  in-ter'nal,    a.      Inward,  not  external  ; 

intrinsick,  not  depending  on  external  accidents,  real. 
Internally,  In-t^r'nAl-d,  a<f.  Inwardly;  mentally, 

intellectually. 
Internecine,  in-ter-ne'sine,   a.   149.     Endeav- 

curing  mutual  destruction.^ 
Internecion,     in-ter-ne'shun,     s.       Massacre, 

slaughter. 
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Intern'UNCIO,  in-t^r-nun'slid-6,  s.  Messenger 
between  two  parties. 

Interpellation,  in-ter-pol-U'sh&n,  s.  A  sum- 
mons', a  call  upon. 

To  Interpolate,  in.t^i-'po-late,  v.  a.  91.  To 
foist  any  thing  into  a  place  to  which  it  does  notbelung ; 
to  renew,  to  begin  again. 

Interpolation,  in-ter-po-la'shfin,  s.  something 

added  or  put  into  the  original  matter. 

Interpolator,  in-ter'p6-la-tQr,  s.  521  One 
tiiat  foists  in  counterfeit  passages. 

Interposal,  in-t^r-p6'zal,  s.  Interposition, 
agency  between  two  persons  ;  intervention. 

To  Interpose,  in-t^r-p6ze',  v.  a.  To  thrust  in 
as  an  obstruction,  interruption,  or  inconvenience  ;  to 
ofl'er  as  a  succour  or  relief;  to  place  between,  to  make 
intervenient. 

2b  Interpose,  In-t^r-poze',  v.  n.  To  mediate, 
to  act  between  two  parties ;  to  put  in  by  way  of  in- 
terruption. 

Interposer,  in-t^r-po'zur,  s.  98.  One  that 
comes  between  others ;  an  intervenient  agent,  a  me- 
diator. 

Interposition,  in-ter-p6-zish'un,  s.  Interve- 
nient agency ;  mediation,  agency  between  parties  ;  in- 
tervention, state  of  being  placed  between  two;  any 
tiling  interposed. 

To  Interpret,  In-t^r'pr^t,  v.  a.  To  explain,  to 
translate,  to  decipher,  to  give  a  solution. 

Interpretable,  in-ter'pre-ti-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
being  expounded. 

Interpretation,  in-ter-pre-ta'shim,  s.  The 
act  of  interpreting,  explanation ;  the  sense  given  by 
any  interpreter,  exposition. 

I.vterpretative,  in-ter'pr(^-ta-tiv,  a.  512.  Col- 
lected by  interpretation. 

lNTERPRETATivELY,in-t5r'pr^-ta-tlv-l^,  ad.  512. 
As  may  be  collected  by  interpretation. 

Interpreter,  in-ter'pre-t&r,  s.  An  expositor, 
an  expounder ;  a  translator. 

Interpunction,  in-ter-pungk'sh&n,  s.  Pointing 
between  words  or  sentence.-!. 

Interregnuji,  In-ter-r^g'niim,  s.  Tlie  time  iu 
which  a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  of  one 
prince  and  accession  of  another. 

Interreign,  In-ter-raue',  s.  Vacancy  of  the 
throne. 

To  Interrogate,  in-t^rto-gate,  v.  a.     To  ex. 

amine,  to  question. 
To  Interrogate,  In-t^r'ro-gate,  v.  n.    To  ask, 

to  put  questions. 
Interrogation,  !n-ter-ro-ga'shuri,  s.     A  ques- 
tion put,  an  inquiry ;  a  note  that  marks  a  Question, 

thus,  (?). 
Interrogative,  Irv-t^r-rog'ga-tlv,  a.     Denoting 

a  question,  expressed  in  a  questionary  form  of  words. 
I.nterrogative,  !n-tur-r6g'gS-tiv',  s.    512.     A 

pronoun  used  in  asking  questions,  as,  who  ?  what  ? 
Interrogatively,  in-ter-r6g'gi-tiv-l^,  ad.     In 

form  of  a  question. 

Interrogator,   !n-t6r'r6-ga-tur,  s.    521.     An 

asker  of  questions. 
Interrogatory,  in-t5r-r5g'gi-tur-^,  s.  512.    A 

question,  an  inquiry. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
Interrogatory,   ln-t^r-r6g'ga-tar-e,    a.    5bl. 

Containing  a  question,  expressing  a  question. 
To  Interrupt,  ln-ter-r6pt',  v.  a.     To  hinder  the 

process  of  any  thing  by  breaking  in  upon  it ;  to  hinder 

one  from  proceeding,  by  interposition ;  to  divide,  to 

separate. 
Interruptedly,  In-t^r-r&p't^d-M,  ad.     Not  in 

continuity  ;  not  without  stoppages. 

Interrupter,  in-ter-rupt'tur,  s.  98.     He  who 

interrupts. 
Interruption,  in-t^r-rup'shun,  s.   Interposition, 

breach  of  continuity ;  hinderanre,  stop,  obstruction. 

Interscapular,  In-t^r-skip'pii-lar,  a.  Placed 
between  the  slioulders. 
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To  cut  off 


To  write 


To  cut,  to 

To  meet  and 

The    point 

To  put   in 

An  insertion, 


To  Interscind,  in-t^r-sind',  /••  a. 

by  interruption. 
To  Interscribe,  in-t^r-skribe',  v.  a. 

between. 
Intersecant,  In-teK-se'kant,  a.      Dividing  any 

tiling  into  parts. 
To   Intersect,  !n-ter-s^kt',  v.  a. 

divide  each  other  mutually. 
To  Intersect,  in-tSr-s^t',  i'.  n. 

cross  each  other. 

Intersection,  In-t^r-s^k'sh&n,   s. 

where  lines  cross  each  other. 
To   Intersert,  in-t&-sert',  v.  a. 

between  other  things. 
Intersertion,  In-t^r-s^r'sbun,  s. 

or  thing  inserted  between  any  thing. 
To  Intersperse,  In-t^r-sp^rse',  v.  a.  To  scatter 

here  and  there  among  other  things. 
Interspersion,  in-t^-spcr'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

scattering  here  and  there. 
Interstellar,   in-ter-stS'lir,   a.     Intervening 

between  the  stars. 
Interstice,  in't^r-stls,  or  in-tSr'stis,  s.     Space 

between  one  thing  and  another. 

iXS-  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Kares,  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perr^-,  and  Mr  Barclay,  place  the 
accent  on  tlie  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  Dr  John- 
son, Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  Bailey,  and  Entick,  on  the  first. 
I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pronounce  this  the  better 
accentuation  :  for  as  this  word  must  be  derived  from  the 
noun  interstitium,  and  not  from  the  verb  intersto,  the 
rule  so  often  mentioned,  of  changing  the  secondary  ac- 
cent of  the  Latin  word,  when  shortened  into  the  prinri- 
pal  accent  of  the  English  word,  must  take  place  here. — 
See  Academy  and  Incnmparable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  conld  be  the  reason 
that  this  majority  of  orthoepists  should  be  found  on  the 
side  of  the  penultimate  pronunciation  of  this  word.  It 
is  certain  that  the  greater  part  do  but  copy  from  former 
dictionaries  ;  but  when  an  uncouth  and  uncommon  pro- 
nunciation is  adopted,  it  is  generally  for  some  learned 
reason  from  the  dead  languages,  which  the  common  in- 
spector is  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  from  the  original  Latin,  that  we  should  place  the 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  interstice,  which  would 
not  oblige  us  to  lay  the  stress  on  the  same  syllable  of  i«- 
terfere,  interveiie,  intercourse,  interval,  superftux,  &c 

Interstitiai..,  in-t^r-Stlsh'il,  a.      Containing  in- 
terstices. 

IntertextURE,  !n-t^r-t^ks'tsh6re,  S.     Diversifi- 
cation of  things  mingled  or  woven  one  among  another. 

To  Intertwine,  in-ter-tvvine',  \ 

To  Intertwist,  in-t^r-twist',    ^ 
To  unite  by  twisting  one  in  another. 

Interval,  !n't^r-vil,  s.     Spaces  between  places, 
interstice  ;  time  passingbetween  two  assignable  points, 
remission  of  delirium  or  distemper. 
txS"  Dr  Kenrick,  of  all  our  orthoepists,  is  the  only  one 

M'ho  accents  this  word  on  the  second  syllable. 

To   Intervene,  in-t^r-v^ne',   v.   ru     To  come 

between  things  or  persons. 
Intervenient,  in-t^r-ve'ne-ent,  a.    Intercedent, 

passing  between. 
Intervention,    in-t^r-ven'shun,    s.       Agency 

between  persons ;  agency  between  antecedents  and 

consecutives  ;  interposition,  the  state  of  being  inter. 

posed. 
To  Intervert,  in-t^r-v5rt',   v.  a.     To  turn  to 

another  course. 
Interview,  in't^r-vii,  s.     Mutual  sight,  sight  of 

each  other. 
To  Inter voLVE,  !n-t^r-v51v',  v.  a.     To  involve 

one  within  another. 
To  Interweave,  ln-ter-\veve',  v.  a.     Pret.  In. 

tericove.  Part  pass.  Interjroren,  Interleave,  or  Inter. 

weaved.     To  mix  one  with  another  in  a  regular  tex. 

ture,  to  intermingle. 

Intestable,  In-t^s'ti-bl,  a.   Disqualified  to  raako 
a  will. 
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Intestate,  in-tes'tate,  a.  91.     Wanting  a  will, 

dying  witliuut  a  u'ill. 
Imestinal,  in-t^s't^-nJl,   a.  88.      Belonging  to 

thf  guts. 

my  Tliia  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  third  syllable  with  the  i  long,  because  the  j 
in  the  Latin  intestinurn  is  long ;  but  Dr  Johnson  makes 
it  more  properly  a  formative  of  our  own  from  intesti'ie  ; 
and  even  if  we  «ere  to  allow  this  adjective  to  be  derived 
immediatoly  from  the  Latin  substantive  of  the  same  num. 
her  of  syllables,  we  may  see  in  Principles,  No.  5G3,  A, 
how  niiiny  exceptions  there  are  to  thia  rule,  and  how 

5robablc  it  is  that  this  word  is  one. 
ntestine,  in-tSs'tin,  a.  140.     Internal,  inward  j 
contained  in  the  body ;  domestick,  not  foreign. 

Intestines,  in-t&'tlnz,  s.     The  guts,  the  bowels. 

To  Inthral,  In-ZArawl',  i;.  a.  40(3.  To  enslave, 
to  shackle,  to  reduce  to  servitude. 

Inthralment,  ln-<Arawl'm^nt,  s.  Servitude, 
slavery. 

To  iNrHRONE,  hi-thrbnef,  v.  a.  To  raise  to 
royalty,  to  seat  on  a  throne. 

Intimacy,  in't^-mi-S^,  S.      Close  familiarity. 

Intimate,  ln't(^-mat,  o.  91.  Inmost,  inward,  in- 
testine ,  familiar,  closely  acquainted. 

Intimate,  In'te-mat,  s.  A  familiar  friend,  one 
who  is  trusted  with  our  thoughts. 

To  Intlmate,  in'td-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To  hint,  to 
point  out  indirectly,  or  not  very  plainly. 

Intimately,  ln't»i-mate-l^,  ad.  Closely,  with 
intermixture  of  parts;  familiarly,  with  close  friend- 
ship. 

Intimation,  In-t^-ma'shun,  s.     Hint,  obscure  or 

indirect  declaration  or  direction. 
To  Intimidate,  In-tlm'e-date,  t;.  a.     To  make 

fearful,  to  dastardize,  to  make  cowardly. 
InTIRE,  In-tire',  a.  Whole,  undiminished,  unbroken. 
InTIRENESS,  in-tlre'nes,  S.     Wholeness,  integrity. 
Into,  ill'to,  prep.     Noting  entrance  with  regard  to 

place  ;  noting  penetration  beyond  the  outride  ;  noting 

a  new  state  to  which  any  thing  is  brought  by  the 

agency  of  a  cause. 
Intolerable,   in-toll^r-J-bl,   a.      Insufferable, 

not  to  be  endured  ;  bad  beyond  sufferance. 

Intolerableness,  in-tol'ler-a-bl-nes,   s.  5oi, 

555.     Quality  of  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
Intolerably,  In-t&l'l^r-i-ble,  ad.     To  a  degree 

beyond  endurance. 
Intolerant,  In-toller-^nt,  «.  Not  enduring,  not 

able  to  endure. 
Intolerance,  in-t&l'&-anse,  s.    Want  of  tolera- 

ti<m. 

To  Intomb,  in-t56m',  v.  a.  347.  To  enclose  in 
a  funeral  monument,  to  bury. 

Intonation,  in-t6-na'shun,  s.  Manner  of  eonnd- 
ing. 

To  Intone,  in-tone',  i;.  n.  To  make  a  slow  pro. 
tracted  noise. 

2b  Intort,  in-tort,',  v.  a.  To  twist,  to  wreath, 
to  wring. 

To  Intoxicate,  in-toks'e-kate,  v,  a.  To  in- 
ebriate, to  make  drunk. 

Intoxication,  in-toks-e-ka'shun,  s.  inehria. 
tion,  the  act  of  making  drunk,  the  state  of  being 
drunk. 

Intractable,  ln-trak'ti\-bl,  a.  Ungovernable, 
stubborn,  obstinate,  unmanageable,  furious. 

InTRACTABLENESS,  in-trak'tik-bl-n6s,  S.  Obsti- 
nacy, perverseness. 

Intractably,  in-trik'ta-bl^,  ad.  Unmanage- 
ably, stubbornly. 

Intranquilt-ity,  in-tran-k\vH'e-t(i,  s.  Unquiet- 
ness,  want  of  rett. 

Intr  AN  SMUT  ABLE,  !n-tr5ns-iniYt;\-bl,  a.  405. 
Unchangeable  to  any  other  substance. 

To  Intreasure,  in-trezh'ire,  v.  a.  To  lay  up 
as  in  a  treasury. 

To  Intrench,  In-tr^nsh',  v.  a.  To  invade,  to 
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encroach,  to  cut  off  part  of  what  belongs  to  anrtther  ; 

to  break  with  hollows ;  to  fortify  with  a  trench. 
Intrenchant,    in-tr^nsh'^it,     a.      Not  to  be 

divided,  not  to  be  wounded,  indivisible. 
InTRENCHMENT,  in-tr^nsh'm^nt,  S.     Fortification 

with  a  trench. 
Intrepid,  ill-tr^pld,     a.      Fearless,  daring,  bold, 

brave. 
Intrepidity,  In-tr^-pld'e-t^,    s.      Feariessness 

courage,  boldness. 
Intrepidly,  lii-tr^p1d-y,  ad.    Fearlessly,  boldly, 

daringly. 
Intricacy,    In'tre-ka-se,     s.       State  of   being 

entangled,  perple,\ity,  involution. 
Intricate,  in'titi-kate,  «/•  91.     Entangled,  per. 

plexed,  involved,  complfcated,  obscure. 
To  Intricate,  in'treJtate,  v.  a.  91.    To  perplex, 

to  darken.     Not  in  use. 
Intricately,  in'trt^-kate-l^,  ad.   With  involution 

of  one  in  another,  with  perplexity. 
Intricateness,  iii'tie-kate-nes,  s.     Perplexity, 

involution,  obscurity. 
Intrigue,    in-tr»ieg',    s.    112.    337.      A   plot, 

a  private  transaction  in  which  many  parties  are  en. 

gaged  ;  a  love  plot ;  intricacy,  complication  ;  the  com. 

plication  or  perplexity  of  a  fable  or  poem. 
To  Intrigue,  In-treeg',  v.  n.  560.  To  form  plots, 

to  carry  on  private  designs  ;  to  carry  on  an  afiair  of 

love. 
Intriguer,  in-tve^g'&r,  s.  98.     One  who  busies 

himself  in  private  transactions,  one  who  forms  plots, 

one  who  pursues  women. 
Intriguingly,    In-treeg^lng-M,    ad.     With   in. 

trigue,  with  secret  plotting. 
Intrinsecal,  in-trin'se-kal,  a.      Internal,  solid, 

natural,  not  accidental. 

5:>-  This  word,  derived  from  the  Latin  intrinsecust 
Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  is  now,  contrary  to  etymology, 
generally  written  intrmsical. 

Intrinsecally,  In-tiln's^-kal-e,  ad.     Internally, 

naturally,  really ;  within,  at  the  inside. 
Intrinsecate,    in-trin's(Ukate,    a.     Perplexed. 

Obsolete. 
IntrinSICK,  !n-trln'slk,  a.    Inward,  internal,  real, 

true  ;  not  depending  on  accident,  fixed  in  the  nature 

of  the  thing. 
To  Introduce,  in-tro-duse',  v.  a.  376.  To  con- 
duct or  usher  into  a  place,  or  to  a  person ;  to  bring 

something  into  notice  or  practice  :  to  produce,  to  eive 

occasion  ;  to  bring  into  writing  or  discourse  by  proper 

preparatives. 
Introducer,  in.tr6-du's&r,  s.    One  who  conducts 

another  to  a  place  or  person  ;  any  one  who  brings  any 

thing  into  practice  or  notice. 
Introduction,  in-tro-dfik'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

conducting  or  ushering  to  anyplace  or  person;  the  act 

of  bringing  any  new  thing  into  notice  or  practice  ;  the 

preface,  or  part  of  a  book  containing  previous  matter. 
iNTrRODUCTn'E,  In-tro-duk'tiv,  a.     Serving  as  the 

means  to  introduce  something  else. 
Introductory,  In-tio-d&k'tur-e,  a.  512..   Pre. 

vious,  serving  as  a  means  to  something  farther. 
Introgression,    iii-tro-gr^sh'&n,    s.      Entrance, 

the  act  of  entering. 
Intromission,   ai-tro-m!sb'an,    s.     Tlie  act  of 

sending  in. 
To  IntrojiiT,  in-tro-mit',    v.  a.      To  send  in,  to 

let  in,  to  admit,  to  allow  to  enter. 
To  Introspect,  In-tro-spekt',    v.  a.     To  take 

a  view  of  the  inside. 

Introspection,  In-tro-sp^k'sMn,  s.    A  view  of 

the  inside. 

Introvenient,  in-tro-v^nd-^nt,    a.     Entering, 
coming  in. 

To  Introvert,  In-tro-v^rt',  v.  a.     To  turn  in- 
wards, 
txj-  This  word  is  not  in  any  Dictionary  I  have  seen, 

but  from  its  real  utiUty  ought  to  be  in  all  of  them.     It  is 

peculiarly  expressive  of  that  act  of  the  mind  which  turns 
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imr  thoughts  Tipon  ourselves  ;  and  is  so  happily  exem- 
plified by  Hannah  Mure,  in  her  Stricluret  on  Feimi/e 
Editcittion,  ac  at  onre  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  thought 
and  the  propriety  of  the  expression.  Speaking  of  that 
e.xquirite  sensibility  which  some  females  plead  as  a  rea. 
son  for  iiliunning  that  distress,  in  the  removing  of  which 
it  should  be  exerted,  she  says,  "  That  exqui^ite  sense  of 
feeling  which  God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus 
to  quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is  thus 
introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  self  as  not  the  agent, 
but  the  object  of  compassion.  Tenderness  is  made  an 
excu.se  for  being  hard-hearted  ;  and  instead  of  drying  the 
weeping  eyes  of  others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its 
ownseltLsh  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expensive 

orrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetick  tragedy." 

vol.  II.  p.  128. 

To  Intrude,  In-tnSSd',  v.  n.  176.     To  come  in 

unwelcome  by  a  kind  of  violence,  to  enter  without  in- 

vifcition  or  permission  ;  to  encroach,  to  force  in  un- 
called or  unpermitted. 
To   Intrude,  in-trood',   v.  a.    339.     To  force 

without  right  or  welcome. 
l>rruUDER,  in-tr66'diir,  s.   98.      One  who  forces 

himself  into  company  or  atfairs  without  right. 
Intrusion',  in-troo'zh&n,  s.    The  act  of  thrusting 

or  forcing  any  thing  or  person  into  any  place  or  state; 

encroachment  upon  any  person  or  place;  voluntary 

and  uncalled  undertaking  of  any  thing. 
Intrusive,   in-troo'siv,   a.      intruding,   coming 

into  company  without  invitation. 

5^  This  word  has  not  found  its  way  into  any  of  our 
Dictionaries,  except  Scott's  and  Entick's  ;  but  for  its  le- 
gitimacy and  utility,  the  publick  ear  will  be  a  sufficient 
warrant  without  any  authority  to  exemplify  it 

To  Intrust,  !n-trust',  v.  a.  To  treat  with  con- 
fidence ;to  charge  with  any  se<Tet. 

Intuition,  in-tu-lsh'un,  s.  Sight  of  any  thing, 
immediate  knowledge;  knowledge  not  obtained  by 
deduction  of  reason. 

Intuitive,  in-tu'e-tiv,  a.  Seen  by  the  mind  im- 
mediately; seeing,  not  barely  believing;  having  the 
power  of  discovering  truth  immediately  without 
ratiocination. 

Intuitively,  ln-tii'^-tiv-1^,  ad.  Without  deduc- 
tion of  reason,  by  immediate  perception 

Intumescence,  In-tii-m^s's^nse, 

Intumescency,  in-tii-m^s's^n 
Swell,  tumour. 

Inturgescence,  !n-t&r-j^s's^nse,  s.  510.  Swell- 
ing, the  act  or  state  of  swelling. 

To  Intwine,  In-tsvine',  v.  a.  To  twist  or  wreath 
together  ;  to  encompass  by  circling  round  it. 

To  Invade,  in-vade',  v.  a.  To  attack  a  country, 
to  make  an  hostile  entrance  ;  to  assail,  to  assault. 

Invader,  in-va'dfir,  s.  98.     One  who  enters  with 
possessions  of  anotlier ;  an  assailant 
Weak,  of  no    weight  or 
efficacy. 

Invalid,  !n-vJ-ld^d',  s.  112.  One  disabled  by 
sickness  or  hurts^ 

To  Invalidate,  In-val'e-date,  v.  a.  To  weaken, 
to  deprive  of  force  or  efficacy. 

Invalidity,  in-vS-lld'e-t^,  s.  Weakness,  want  of 
efficacy. 

Invaluable,  !n-vJll'u-i-bl,  a.  Precious  above 
estimation,  inestimable. 

Invariable,  in-va're-i-bl,  a.  Unchangeable, 
constant 

InVARIABLENESS,  in-Va'r^-i-bl-n^S,  S.  immu- 
tability, constancy. 

Invariably,  In-va'r^-i-bl^,  ad.  Unchangeably, 
constantly. 

Invasion,  In-va'zhim,  5.  Hostile  entrance  upon 
the  rights  or  possessions  of  another,  hostile  encroach- 
ments. 

Invasive,  in-va'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Entering 
hostilely  upon  other  men's  possessions. 

Invective,  In-v^k'tlv,  s.  140.  a  severe  censure 
in  speech  or  writing. 

Invective,  In-vek'tiv,  a.      Satirical,  abusive. 
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hostility  into  the  possessio 
Invalid,  In-vil'id,  a. 


InvECTIVELY,     in-vdk'tlv-le,     ad.        Satiricany, 

abusively. 
To  Inveigh,  !n-va',  t-.  n.  249.  390.     To  utter 

censure  or  reproach. 
Inveigher,  in-va'ur,  s.      Vehement  railer. 
To  Inveigle,  \n-vi'g\,  v.  a.  250.     To  persuade 

to  something  bad  or  hurtful,  to  wheedle,  to  allure. 
Inveigler,  in-ve'gl-ur,  s.  98.    Seducer,  deceiver, 

allurer  to  ill. 
Inuendo,  in-fi-^n'do,   S.    A  distant  notice  ;  a  hint 
To  Invent,  In-v^nt',  v,  a.    To  discover,  to  find 

out ;  to  forge,  to  contrive  falsely  ;  to  feign  ;  to  produce 

8f)mething  new  in  writing,  or  in  mechanicks. 
Inventer,    in-v^nt'ur,     s.      One    who    produces 

something  new,  a  deviser  of  something  not  known 

before  ;  a  teller  of  fictions. 
Invention,  in-v^n'shun,  s.     Fiction,  discovery, 

act  of  producing  something  new ;  forgery ;  the  thing 

invented. 
Inventive,  in-v^n'tlv,  a.    Quick  at  contrivance, 

ready  at  expedients. 
Inventor,  lii-v^nt'ur,  s.   166.     A  finder  out  of 

something  new ;  a  contriver,  a  framer. 
Inventorially,  In-vin-tifre-il-i,  ad.  In  manner 

of  an  inventory. 
Inventory,  In'v^n-t&r-^,  s.  512.    An  account  or 

catalogue  of  moveables. — For  the  0,  see  Domestick. 

txv  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott, 
WTjohnston,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  Entick,  and  Bailey, 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable; 
and  Dr  Johnson,  I)r  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Barclay,  on  the 
second.  Dr  Kenrick  indeed  tells  us,  that  the  accent  is 
sometimes  placed  on  the  first ;  which  is  indeed  very  ap- 
parent from  the  number  of  writers  I  have  produced  for 
that  accentuation.  But  the  propriety  of  this  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  better  supported  by  authority  than  by  analogy. 
For  if  we  had  an  English  word  from  which  a  word  of  this 
kind  might  be  formed,as  dedaratory,defamatory,  &c.  the 
accent  will  generally  be  found  to  be  on  the  same  syllable 
as  in  declare,  defame,  &c.  but  if  we  have  no  such  corre- 
sponding Englisli  word,  and  the  word  of  this  termination 
comes  from  the  Latin,  as  promontory,  deitultory,  &c.  the 
word  then  takes  the  secondary  accent  we  give  the  Latin 
worAspro'monto'rium,  de' suHo' rius,SiC.  Now  though  our 
English  verb  to  inrent  comes  from  the  same  parent  in. 
venio  as  inventory,  it  is  in  so  different  a  sense  as  to  have 
no  claim  to  the  parentage.  As  therefore  inrejttarivm  is 
the  latter  I-atin  word  from  which  this  word  is  derived, 
and  as  this  has  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin,  so  inventory  must  have 
the  principal  accent  on  the  same  syllable  in  Enfrlish. — 
See  Academy,  Incomparable,  &c.  Dr  Johnson,  indeed, 
furnishes  us  with  an  authority  from  Shakspeare,  against 
himself : 

"  I  found 
Forsooth  an  invcntorj/  thus  importing 
The  several  parcels  or  his  plate." 

Inventeess,  1n-v^n'tr&,  s,   A  female  that  invents. 

Inverse,  In-verse',  a.  431.  Inverted,  reciprocal, 
opposed  to  Direct. 

Inversion,  In-v^r'sh&n,  s.  Change  of  order  or 
time,  so  as  that  the  last  is  first,  and  first  last ;  change 
of  place,  60  as  that  each  takes  the  room  of  the  other. 

To  Invert,  in-v^rt',  v.  a.  556.  To  turn  upside 
down,  to  place  in  contrary  method  or  order  to  that 
which  was  before ;  to  place  the  last  first 

Invertedly,  In-ver'ted-y,  ad.  In  contrary  or 
reversed  order. 

To  Invest,  in.v^st',  v.  a.  To  dress,  to  clothe,  to 
array  ;  to  place  in  possession  of  a  rank  or  office  ;  to 
adorn,  to  grace  ;  to  confer,  to  give  ;  to  enclose,  to  tur- 
round  so  as  to  intercept  succours  or  provisions. 

Investient,  in-v^s'tshent,  a.   464.     Covering, 

clothing. 
Investigable,  In-ves't^-gS-bl,  a.   To  be  searched 

out,  discoverable  by  rational  disquisition. 
To  Investigate,  in-v&'t^-gate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

search  out,  to  find  out  by  rational  disquisition. 
Investigation,  ln-v6s-t^-ga'shfiii,  s.   The  act  of 

the  mind  by  which  unknown  truths  are  discovered ; 

examinatioTL 

Investiture,  In-vcs'tc-tiirc,    s.     The  right  of 
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girinff  possession  of  any  manor,  office,  or  benefice ;  the 

act  of  giving  possession. 
Investment,  in-v^st'm^nt,   s.     Dress,  clothes, 

garment,  habit 
Inveteracy,  In-v^t't^r-S-s^  s.  Long  continuance 

of  any  tiling  bad;  in  piiysick,  long  continuance  of  a 

disease. 
Inveterate,  in-v^ft^r-ate,  a.    91.     Old,  long 

established ;  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 
To  Inveterate,  in-v5t't^r-ate,  v.  a.  To  harden 

or  make  obstinate  by  long  continuance. 
Inveterateness,  !n-vet't^r-ate-n^s,   s.     Long 

continuance  of  any  thing  bad ;   obstinacy  confirmed 

by  time. 
Inveteration,  in-v§t-ter-a'sh&n,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

liardeniug  or  confirming  by  long  continuance. 
Invidious,  in-vld'^-&s,  or  in.vWj^-fis,  a.  293. 

376.     Envious,  malignant  j  likely  to  incur  or  to  bring 

hatred. 
iNVmiOUSLY,  ln-vld'e-fis-1^,  ad.   Malignantly,  en- 

viously ;  in  a  manner  likely  to  provoke  hatred. 

Invidiousness,  In-^ld'e-as-n^s,  s.  Quality  of 
provoking  envy  or  hatred. 

lo  Invigorate,  in-vlg'g6-rate,  v.  a.  To  endue 
Avith  vigour,  to  strengthen,  to  animate,  to  enforce. 

I.VVIGORATION,  In-vlg-go-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
invigorating,  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

Invincible,  in-vln's^-bl,  a.  405.  Unconquer- 
able, not  to  be  subdued. 

Invincibleness,  in-vln'se-bl-n&,  s.  Unconquer. 
ableness,  insuperableness. 

Invincibly,  In-vin'se-ble,  ad.  Insuperably,  un- 
conquerably. 

Inviolable,  ln-vi'6-lJ-bl,  a.  405.  Not  to  be 
profaned,  not  to  be  injured ;  not  to  be  broken ;  insus- 
ceptible of  hurt  or  wound. 

Inviolably,  in-vl'6-U-bl^,  ad.  Without  breach, 
«nthout  failure. 

Inviolate,  in-vl'6-late,  a.  91.  Unhurt,  un- 
injured, unpolluted,  imbroken. 

Invious,  in've-us,  a.      Impassable,  untrodden. 

Invisibility,  In- viz-^-b!l'<^-te,  s.  The  state  of 
being  invisible,  imperceptibleness  to  sight. 

Invisible,  in-vlz'e-bl,  a.  405.     Not 


perceptible 

Imperceptibly  to  the 

To  lime,  to 


by  the  sight,  not  to  be  seen. 
Invisibly,  in-viz'i-bl^,  ad. 

sight 
To  Inviscate,  in-visTcate,  v. 

entangle  in  glutinous  matter. 
Invitation,  !n-v^-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  in- 
viting, biiiding,  or  calling  to  any  tiling  with  ceremony 

and  civility. 
Invitatory,  in-Vi'ta-t&r-^,  a.  512.      Using  in- 
vitation, containing  invitation. 
To  Invite,  In-vite',  v.  a.     To  bid,  to  ask  to  any 

place  ;  to  allure,  to  persuade. 
To  Invite,  in-vite',  v.  n.     To  give  invitation,  to 

afford  allurement 
Inviter,  In-vl't&r,  s.  98.      He  who  invites. 
Invitingly,  in-vl'ting-ld,  ad     In  such  a  manner 

as  invites  or  allures. 
To  Inumbrate,  in-&m'brate,  v.  a.     To  shade, 

to  cover  with  shades. 
Inunction,  in-&ngk'shun,  s.  The  act  of  smearing 

or  anointing. 
Inundation,  !n-5n-da'shun,  s.    The  overflowing 

of  waters,  flood,  deluge  ;  a  confluence  of  any  kind. 
To  Invocate,  in'vo-kate,  i;.  a.  91.     To  invoke, 

to  implore,  to  call  upon,  to  pray  to. 
Invocation,  In-vo-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of  calling 

upon  in  prayer  ;  the  form  of  calling  for  tlie  assistance 

or  presence  of  any  being. 
Invoice,  In'volse,  s.   A  catalogue  of  the  freight  of 

a  ship,  or  of  the  articles  and  price  of  goods  sent  by  a 

factor. 
7o  Invoke,  In-voke',   v.    a.     To  call  upon,  to 

implore,  to  pray  ta 
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To  Involve,  in-v51v',  r.  a.    To  inwTap,  to  cover 

witli  any  thing  surrounding ;  to  imply,  to  comprise  ; 
to  ent\«st ;  to  take  in  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  make  iutri. 
cate  ;  to  blend,  to  mingle  together  confusedly. 

Involuntarily,    ln-v6l'Qn-ti-rd-l^    ad.     Not 

by  choice,  not  spontaneously. 
Involuntary,   in.y&l'un-tS-rii,    a.     Not  having 
the  power  of  choice  ;  not  chosen,  not  done  willingly. 

Involution,  in-v6-lu'shan,  s-  The  act  of  involv- 
ing or  inwTapping  ;  the  state  of  being  entangled,  com- 
plication ;  that  »-hich  is  wrapped  round  any  thing. 

To  Inure,  In-ure',  v.  a.  To  habituate,  to  make 
ready  or  willing  by  practice  and  custom,  to  accustom. 

Inurement,  in-ire'meiit,  s.  Practice,  habit,  use, 
custom,  frequency. 

To  In  URN,  in-irn',  v.  a.     To  entomb,  to  bury. 

Inustion,  in-us'tshui),  s.  4G4.  The  act  of 
burning. 

Inutile,  in-i'tll,  a.    140.      Useless,  unprofitable. 

Inutility,  in-i-til'^-t^,  s.  Uselessness,  unprofiu 
ableness. 

Invulnerable,  In-v&l'n^r-i-bl,  a.  Not  to  bo 
\vounded,  secure  from  wound. 

To  Inwall,  in-wall',  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  a  waU. 

Inward,  in'svard, 

Inwaads,  In'wardz, 
Towards  the  internal  parts,  within  ;  vn\h  inflection  or 
incurvity,  concavely ;  into  the  mind  or  tlioughts. — Se  j 
Towardi. 

Inward,  in'ward,  a.  Internal,  placed  within  j 
intimate,  domestiok ;  .'eated  in  the  mind. 

In^VARD,  In'ward,  S.  88.  Any  thing  within, 
generally  the  bowels ;  intimate,  near  acquaintance. 

Inwardly,  In'ward-l^,  ad.  in  the  heart,  privately  ; 
in  the  parts  within,  internally ;  with  inflection  or  con. 
cavity. 

Inwardness,  in'ward-nls,  s.  Intimacy,  familiarity. 

To  Inweave,  in-w^ve',  v.  a.  227.  Pret.  Inwove 
or  Intreared.  Part.  pass.  Inxrore  or  Iinroven.  To  mix 
any  thing  in  weaving,  so  that  it  forms  part  of  the 
texture  ;  to  intwine,  to  complicate. 

To  Inwood,  in-wud',  v.  a.  307.  To  hide  in 
woods.     Obsolete. 

To  Inwrap,  in-rSp',  v.  a.  474.  To  cover  by  In- 
volution, to  involve  ;  to  perplex,  to  puzzle  with  difli- 
culty  or  obscurity ;  to  ravish  or  transport 

Inwrought,  !n-rawt',  a.  319.  Adorned  with  work. 

To  Inwreath,  In-reTHe',  v.  a.  467.  To  surround 
as  with  a  wreath. 

Job,  job,  s.  A  low,  mean,  lucrative  affair  ;  petty, 
piddling  work,  a  piece  of  chance  work  ;  a  sudden  stab 
with  a  short  instrument. 

To  Job,  jub,  v.  a.  To  strike  suddenly  witli  a  sharp 
instrument ;  to  drive  in  a  sharp  instrument 

To  Job,  job,  v.  n.  To  play  the  stockjobber,  to  buy 
and  sell  as  a  broker. 

Jobber,  job'bur,  s.  98.  A  man  who  sells  stock  in 
the  publick  funds  ;  one  who  does  chance  work. 

Jobbernowl,  jib'bar-nole,    s.      a  loggerhead, 

a  blockhead. 
Jockey,    jokTi^,     S.      270.      A  fellow  that  rides 

horses  in  tlie  race ;  a  man  that  deals  in  horses ;  a  cheat, 

a  trickish  fellow. 
To  Jockey,  j6k'ke,    v.  a.      To  justle  by  riding 

against  one  ;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 
Jocose,  j6-k6se',  a.  Merry,  waggish,  given  to  jest 
Jocosely,  jo-kose'Ie,  ad.    Waggisiiiy,  in  jest,  in 

game. 
JocosENESS,  j6-kose'n&,  7 
Jocosity,  jo-k6s'e-te,       j 

■Waggery,  merriment. 
Jocular,  j6k'ku-lar,  a.  88.    Used  in  jest,  merry, 

jocose,  waggish. 
Jocularity,  jok-Ji-lir'e-te,    s.     Merriment,  dis- 

position  to  jest 
Jocund,  jok'and,     a.      Merry,  gay,  ahy,  lively. 
See  Facund. 
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Jocundly,  j6k'und-le,   ad.      Merrily,  gaily. 

To  Jog,  j&g,  v.  a.  To  push,  to  shake  by  a  sudden 
push,  to  give  notice  by  a  sudden  push. 

To  Jog,  j5g,  v.  n.  To  move  by  small  shocks ;  to 
move  on  in  a  gentle,  equable  trot. 

Jog,  j&g,  s.  A  push,  a  slight  shake,  a  sudden 
interruption  by  a  push  or  shake  ;  a  rub,  a  small  stop. 

Jogger,  jiig'giir,  s.  98.  One  who  moves  heavily 
and  duUy. 

To  Joggle,  jSg'gl,  v.  n.  403.  To  shake,  to  be 
in  a  tremulous  motion. 

JoHNAPPLE,  j6n'ip-pl,  s.  405.   A  sharp  apple. 

To  Join,  join,  v.  a.  To  add  one  to  another  in 
continuity ;  to  unite  in  league  or  marriage  ;  to  dash 
together,  to  encounter ;  to  associate  ;  to  unite  in  one 
act ;  to  unite  in  concord  ;  to  act  in  concert  with. 

7o  Join,  join,  v.  n.  To  grow  to,  to'adliere,  to  be 
continuous  ;  to  close,  to  clash  ;  to  unite  with  in  mar- 
riage, or  anv  other  league  ;  to  become  confederate. 

Joinder,  join'dar,  s.     Conjunction,  joining. 

Joiner,  join'Or,  s.  98.  One  whose  trade  is  to 
make  utensils  of  wood  joined. 

Joinery,  join'ur-^,^.  An  art  whereby  several 
pieces  of  wood  are  fitted  and  joined  together. 

Joint,  joint,  S.  Articulation  of  limbs,  juncture  of 
moveable  bones  in  animal  bodies ;  hinge,  junctures 
which  admit  motion  of  the  parts ;  straight  lines,  in 
joiners'  language,  are  called  a  joint,  that  is,  two  pieces  ^ 
of  wood  are  shot  or  planed  ;  a  knot  in  a  plant ;  one  of 
the  limbs  of  an  animal  cut  up  by  the  butcher ;  Out  of 
joint,  luxated,  slipped  from  the  socket,  or  correspond- 
ent part  where  it  naturally  moves ;  tlirown  into  con- 
fusion and  disorder. 

Joint,  joint,  a.  Shared  among  many ;  united  in 
the  same  possession ;  combined,  acting  together  in 
concert, 

7o  Joint,  joint,  v,  a.  To  join  together  in  con- 
federacy ;  to  form  many  parts  into  one  ;  to  form  in  ar- 
ticulations ;  to  divide  a  joint,  to  cut  or  quarter  into 
joints. 

Jointed,  jolnt'ed,  a.     Full  of  joints. 

Jointer,  join't&r,  s.  98.   A  sort  of  plane. 

Jointly,  jointle,  ad.  Together,  not  separately  ; 
in  a  state  of  union  or  co-operation. 

Jointress,  jdin'tr^s,  s.  One  who  holds  any  thing 
in  jointure. 

JoiNTSTOOL,  joint-Stool',  s.  A  stool  formed  by 
framing  the  joints  into  each  other. 

Jointure,  join'tshfire,  s.  461.  Estate  settled  on 
a  wife,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  husband's  decease. 

Joist,  joist,  s.   The  secondary  beam  of  a  floor. 

Joke,  joke,  s.    A  jest,  something  not  serious. 

To  Joke,  joke,  v.  n.  To  jest,  to  be  merry  in 
words  or  actions. 

•Toker,  jo'kur,  s.  98.     A  jester,  a  merry  fellow. 

Jole,  jole,  s.  The  face  or  cheek  ;  the  head  of  a  fish. 

To  Joll,  jole,  t'.  a.  To  beat  the  head  against  any 
thing,  to  clash  with  violence. 

Joi.LILY,  J61'le-Ie,  ad.  In  a  disposition  to  noisy 
mirth. 

Jolliment,  jSlQ^-m^nt,  s.  Mirth,  merriment, 
gayety. 

Jolliness,  jSHe-nes,  \ 

Jollity,  j5l1e-t^,        \  *" 

Gayety,  elevation  of  spirit;  merriment,  festivity. 
Jolly,  jol'le,  a.   Gay,  merry,  airy,  cheerful,  lively ; 

plump,  like  one  in  high  health. 
To  Jolt,  jolt,  v.  n.      To   shake   as  a  carriage  on 

rough  ground. 
To  Jolt,  jolt,  v.  a.  To  shake  one  as  a  carriage  does. 
Jolt,  jolt,  S.    shock  as  in  a  carriage. 
JoLTHEAD,  jolt'hed,  s.      A  great  head,  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead. 
Ionic,  {-6n'ik,  a.  116.   Belonging  to  Ionia  ;  to  one 

of  the  dialects  of  the  Greek  language  ;  to  one  of  the 

five  orders  of  architecture. 
JoNQUILLE,  jun-kwil',  s.    A  species  of  daffodil. 
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JoRDEN,  jSr'dn,  s.  103.   A  chamber  pot. 

To  Jostle,  jossl,  v.  a.  472.     To  justle,  to  rush 

against 
Jot,  j6t,  S.     a  point,  a  tittle. 
Jovial,  jt/ve-Sl,  a.  88.     Under  the  influence  ol 

Jupiter  ;  gay,  airy,  merry. 
Jovially,  j6'y^-^l-l^,  ad.     MerrUy,  gayly, 
JoviALNESS,  j6've-41-nds,  s.     Gayety,  merriment 
Journal,  j&r'nul,  a.  88.  314.    Daily,  quotidian. 
Journal,  jur'nul,  s.      A  diary,  an  account  kept  of 

daily  transactions  ;  any  paper  published  daily. 
Journalist,  jur'nal-ist,  s.    A  writer  of  journals. 
Journey,  jfir/nd,  s.  270.     The  travel  of  a  day  ; 

travel  by  land ;  a  voyage  or  travel  by  sea  j  passage 

from  place  to  place. 
To  Journey,  jur'ii^,  v.  n.  To  travel,  to  pass  from 

place  to  place. 
Journeyman,  jir'n^-man,  s.  88.    A  hired  work. 

man. 
Journeywork,  jur'n^w&rk,  s.    Work  performed 

for  hire. 
Joust,  jfist,  s.  314.     TUt,  tournament,  mock  fight 

It  is  now  \vritten,  less  properly.  Just 
To  Joust,  j&st,  v.  n.     To  run  in  the  tilt 
JOWLER,  jole'ar,  S.  98.      A  kind  of  hunting  dog. 
Joy,  joe,  S.  299.  329.      The  passion  produced  by 

any  happy  accident,  gladness  ;  gayety,  merriment ; 

happiness  ;  a  term  of  fondness. 
To  Joy,  j6^,  v.  n.   To  rejoice,  to  be  glad,  to  exult 
To  Joy,  joe,  v.  a.      To  congratulate,  to  entertain 

kindly  ;  to  gladden,  to  exhilarate. 
JOYANCE,  joe'^nse,  s.    Gayety,  festivity.   Obsolete. 
Joyful,  joe'fu],  a.     Full  of  joy,  glad,  exulting. 
Joyfully,  joe'ful-^,  ad.    With  joy,  gladly. 

JOYFULNESS,  joe'fM-n&,  S.      Gladness,  joy. 
Joyless,    joe/l^S,    a.      Void    of  joy,    feeling    no 

pleasure^  giving  no  pleasure. 
Joyous,  j6^6s,  a.  314.    Glad,  gay,  merry  ;  giving 

joy. 
Ipecacuanha,  !p-pe-kak-6-a'ni,  s.     An  Indian 

plant 
Irascible,  i-rSs's^-bl,  a.  1 15.  405.     Partaking 

of  the  nature  of  anger,  disposed  to  anger. 
Ire,  ire,  s.     Anger,  rage,  passionate  hatred. 
Ireful,  ire'ful,  a.     Angry,  raging,  furious. 
Irefully,  IreTul-le,  ad.      With  ire,  in  an  angry 

manner. 
Iris,  i'ris,  s.     The  rainbow ;  an  appearance  of  li^t 

resembling  the  rainbow ;  the  circle  round  the  pupil  of 

the  eye  ;  the  flower-de-luc^. 
To  Irk,  6rk,  v.  a.  \m. 

^^  'this  word  is  very  expressive  :  if  comes  from  the 
Islandick  yrk,  work.  It  is  only  used  impersonally,  and 
signifies  to  disgust,  as.  It  irks  me,  I  am  weary  of  it 

Irksome,  &k'sum,  a.  166.     wearisome,  trouble. 

seme. 
Irksomely,  erk'sum-le,  ad.     Wearisomely,    te- 
diously. 
Irksomeness,  ^rk'sum-n&,  s.   Tediousness,  wea- 

risomeness. 
Iron,    i'arn,    S.    417.      A    hard,   fusil,    malleable 
•   metal ;    any  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron  j  a 

chain :  a  shackle. 
Iron,  I'urn,  a.     Made  of  iron ;  resembling  iron  in 

colour;  harsh,  severe;  hard,  impenetrable. 
To  Iron,  I'iirn,  w.  a.   To  smooth  with  an  iron  ;  to 

shackle  with  irons. 
Ironical,  i-r6n'n^-kJl,  a.  88.  1 15.     Expressing 

one  thing,  and  meaning  another. 

Ironically,  i-rSn'n^-kal-l^  ad.    By  the  use  of 

irony. 

Ironmonger,   I'arn.mung-gur,  s.     a  dealer  in 

iron. 
Ironwood,  i'urn-wud,  s.      A  kind  of  wood  ex. 
tremely  hard,  and  so  ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 
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Ironwort,  I'irn-wftrt,  s.    A  plant 

Irony,  I'&rn-e,  a.    Haying  the  qualities  of  iron. 

Irony,  I'run-e,  s.  A  moda  of  speecli  in  whicli  the 
meaning  is  contrary  to  the  words. 

Irbadianck,  ir-ra'di-anse,  )      ^~ 

Jrradiancy,  ir-ra'd^-iin-s4  S  *" 
Emission  of  rays  or  beams  of  light  upon  an  object ; 
beams  of  liglit  emitted. 

To  Irradiate,  Ir-ra'd^-hte,  v.  a.  To  adorn  with 
liffht  emitted  upon  it,  to  heighten  ;  to  enlighten  in- 
tJlleetually,  to  illuminate  ;  to  animate  by  heat  or 
light;  to  decorate  with  shining  ornaments. 

Irradiation,  ir-ra-de-a'sb&n,  s.  534-.     The  act 

of  emitting  beams  of  light;  illuminalion,  intellectual 

light 
Irrational,   ir-rish'6-nal,    a.     Void  of  -reason, 

void  of  understanding ;  absurd,  contrary  to  reason. 
Irrationality,  ir-rish-6-n51'e-ti,  s.     Want  of 

reason. 
Irrationally,    ir-r5sh'6-nil-i,    ad.      Without 

reason,  absurdly. 
Irreclaimable,  Ir-ri-kla'ma-bl,  a.   405.     Not 

to  be  reclaimed,  not  to  be  changed  to  the  better. 
Irreconcilable,  Ir-rek-6n-si1a-bl,   a.     Not  to 

be  reconciled,  not  to  be  appeased ;  not  to  be  made  con- 
sistent— See  Reconcileab/e. 
Irreconcilableness,  ir-rlk-6n-sl14-bl-n^s,  s. 

Impossibility  to  be  reconciled. 
Irreconcilably,  ir-r^k-6n-sl15-bli,  ad.    In  an 

irreconcilable  manner. 
Irreconciled,    ir-r&'6n-sild.   a.     Not  atoned, 

not  forgiven. 
Irrecoverable,  ir-ri-kuv'&r-H-bl,   a.     Not  to 

be  regained,  not  to  be  restored  or  repaired  ;  not  to  be 

remedied. 
Irrecoverably,  Ir-ri  k6v'&r-S-bl<^,  ad.   Beyond 

recovery,  past  repair. 
Irreducible,  ir-re-du'si-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  re- 
duced. 
Irrefragability,       ir-r^f-fri-gi-bll'i-ti,      s. 

Strength  of  argument  not  to  be  refuted. 
Irrefragable,   ir-r§Pfri-gA-bl,   or  ir-ri-frJg'- 

i-bl,   a.      Not  to  be  confuted,  superiour  to  argu- 

menlal  opposition. 

JX^  If  we  might  judge  by  the  uniformity  we  find  in  our 
Dictionaries.there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  settling 
the  accentuation  of  this  word.  Ur  Johnson,  Dr  Ash, 
Hr  Kenrick,  Bailey,  Eutick,  W.  Johnstf>n,  Perry,  Bar. 
day,  and  Buchanan,  place  the  accent  on  the  third  syl- 
lable; Mr  Scott  either  on  the  second  or  third,  with  a 
preference  to  the  latter  ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  alone  places 
It  exclusively  on  the  second.  But  notwithstanding 
Mr  Sheridan's  accentuation  stands  single,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  it  has  not  only  the  best  usage  on  its  side, 
hut  the  clearest  analogy  to  support  it  It  were,  indeed, 
to  be  wished,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  that,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  we  had  no  accent  higher  than  the 
antepenultimate  ;  but  language  is  the  vox  poptili.  Our 
accent,  in  a  thrtusand  instances,  transgresses  these  clas. 
sick  bounds,  and  who  shall  confine  it  ?  In  compounds  of 
our  own,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  we  place  the  accent 
on  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  last,  as  in  wearisomeness, 
serviceableness,  &o.  501  ;  and  a  probable  reason  is  given, 
under  the  word  Academy,  why  we  accent  so  many  «-ords 
from  tlie  Latin  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  be  the  reason 
what  it  will,  certain  it  is,  that  this  custom  has  prevailed. 
This  prevalence  of  custom  is  sufficiently  exemplified  in 
the  positive  of  the  word  in  question  ;  llefragahle  is  ac- 
cented by  Johnson,  .\sh,  and  Bailey,  on  Uie  firstsyllable, 
and  would  probably  have  been  accented  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  rest,  if  they  had  inserted  the  word.  Bu- 
chanan and  Barclay,  indeed,  have  the  word,  and  accent 
it  on  the  second;  but  their  authority  is  greatly  out- 
weighed by  the  three  others.  Convinced,  therefore,  that 
{)ronouncing  this  word  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
able  is  following  that  path  which  the  best  usage  has 
pointed  out,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dissent  from  so  many 
authorities,  esj)ecially  when  I  find  the  best  of  these  au- 
thorities inconsistent ;  for  if  we  are  to  place  the  accent 
<mthe  firstsyllable  of  Refragab/e,  why  we  should  remove 
I  lie  accent  in  Irrefragable  I  cannot  conceive.— 5e€  Aca- 
ripimi  and  DupuUibfe. 
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Irrefragably,  ir-r^fM-ga-ble,  ad.    With  fore 

above  confutation. 
Irrefutable,  ir-re-fu'ta-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  over. 

thrown  by  argument. 

03-  All  our  Dictionaries  place  the  accent  on  the  third 
■syllable  of  this  word,  nor  do  I  mean  to  affront  such  re- 
^■pectable  authority,  by  placing  it  on  the  second,  as  in  ir. 
refrngnble,  though  there  is  the  same  reason  for  both. 
Let  it  not  be  pleaded  that  we  have  the  verb  refute  iu  fa. 
y«<ir  of  the  first  pronunciation ;  this  has  not  the  leaxt 
influence  on  the  words  indispitUible,  irrerocnble,  incom. 
parable,  &c.  The  reason  why  corruptible  and  refrarlorii 
ought  not  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  pronoun<-ing  the  uncombinable 
conscmants /^<  and  c^in  syllables  not  under  the  stre'^-i.— 
See  Principles,  No.  517 ;  also  the  words  Acceptable  and 
Refractory, 

Irregular,  ir-r^g'gfi-lar,  a.  88.  Deviating 
from  rule,  custom,  or  nature  ;  immethodical,  not  etui- 
fined  to  any  certain  rule  or  order  ;  not  being  according 
to  tlie  laws  of  virtue. 

Irregularity,  ir-r6g-gii-l;\i-'e-te,  s.  Deviation 
from  rule ;  neglect  of  method  and  order  ;  inordinate 
practice. 

Irregularly,  ir-r^g'gu-iar-le,    ad.       Without 

observation  of  rule  or  method. 

To  Irregulate,  ir-r^g'gfi-late,  f.  a.     To  make 

irregular,  to  disorder. 
Irrelative,  ir-relli-tlv,  a.    Having  no  reference 

to  any  thing,  single,  unconnected. 
Irrelevant,  ir.r^'e-v^it,  a.     Unassisting,  uu- 

relieving. 

KS-  This  is  one  of  the  annual  productions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (where  new  words  and  money  bills  natu. 
rally  originate) ;  but  it  certainly  deserves  reception,  as 
it  conveys  a  new  idea,  which  is,  that  the  object  to  «'hicli 
it  relates  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  fallen  and  abject  state, 
and  incapable  of  relief ;  whereas  unassisting  may  relate 
to  an  object  which  indeed  wants  assistance,  but  which  is 
still  in  a  militant  state,  and  not  overcome.  Every  new 
shade  of  thought,  however  nice,  enriches  a  lajiguage, 
and  may  be  consid<!red  as  a  real  acquisition  to  it :  but  this 
word,  as  it  is  generally  used  in  Parliament,  seems  to  sig- 
nify nothing  more  than  merely  unrebited  ;  and  if  this 
had  been  expressedby  irrelative,  though  not  strictly  claa. 
sical,  yet  a  very  allowable  formation,  it  wcmld  have  been 
of  real  use  ;  but  as  it  is  used  at  present,  it  is  a  pedantick 
encumbrance  to  the  language. — See  Relevant. 

IrRELIGION,    ir-rWld'jiin,    S.      Contempt    of   re- 
ligion, impiety. 
Irreligious,  Ir-ri-lid'jus,  a.  311.     Contemning 

religion,  impious  :  contrary  to  relig'on. 
Irreligiously,  Ir-re-lid'jus-le,  ad.     With  im- 
piety, withirreligicm. 
Irremeable,   ir-re'me-a -bl,   a.      Admitting  no 

return. 
Irremediable,  ir-r^-me'dt^-a-bl,    a.     Admitting 

no  cure,  not  to  be  remedied. 
Irremediably,  ir-r^-ni^'dt^-S-ble,  ad.     Without 

cure. 
Irremissible,  ir-ri-mls'se-bl,   a.      N>t  tj   be 

pardoned. 
Irremissibleness,  Ir-ri-mis'.si-bl-nls,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  not  to  be  pardoned. 
Irrejiovejvble,  Ir-ri-moOv'A-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

moved,  not  to  be  changed. 
Irrenowned,   ir-ri-n6und',  a.    369.     Void  of 

honour. 
IrrEPAR.^BLE,  Ir-rlp'pi-ra-bl,   a.      Not  to  be  re- 
covered, not  to  be  repaired. 

tx^-  This  word  and  its  simple  Reparable  come  from 
the  Latin  Reparahilis  and  Irrepnrabilis,  and  are  pro. 
nonnced  with  the  accent  on  the  pre-antepenultimate  syl- 
lable, according  to  the  analogy  of  words  anglicLsed  from 
the  I..atin,  by  dropping  a  syllable  ;  which  is,  to  place  the 
accent  on  that  syllable  which  had  a  secondary  stress  in 
our  own  English  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words. — See 
Actidemy  and  Incomparable. 
Irreparably,    ir-r§p'p4-nVble,    ad.      withoui 

recovery,  without  amends. 
Irrepleviable,  ir-r^-pl^v'vi-J-bl,    a.     Not   ti 
be  redeemed.     A  law  term. 
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iBREPREHFrNSiBLE,  Ir-r^p-pr^-h^n'sd-bl,  a.    Ex- 

empt  from  blame. 
liiREPREHENSiBLY,     !r-r^p-pr^-h§n's^-ble,-  «<^' 

Without  blame. 
liiREPRESENTABLE,  !r-r§p-pr^-z^nt'i-bl,  'a.    Not 

capable  of  representation. 
Irreproachable,  ir-re-protsb'i-bl,  a.  295.  Free 

from  blame  or  reproach. 
Irreproachably,  ir-r^-pr6tsh'i-ble,  ad.    With- 
out blame,  without  reproach. 
Irreproveable,  lr-r^-pr66v'i-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

blamed,  irreproachable. 
iRREPTITrOUS,    ir-rep-tlsh'&S,    a.        EucroachiDg, 

creepiner  in. 

Jt^  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met 
with ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  deserve  a  place,  as  it  is  the 
only  single  «  ord  that  expresses  imperceptible  intrusion. 
Mr  Elphinston  seems  to  use  it  with  precision,  where  he 
tells  us,  in  his  Principles  of  the  English  Language, 
"  that  etymology  counts  the  h  in  cru7nb  irreptitious,  for, 
not  having  found  it  in  foreign  sources,  she  cannot  see  its 
use  at  home."    Book  I.  page  25. 

Irresistibility,  Ir-r^-zis-te-bll'e-te,  s.     Power 

above  opposition. 

Irresistible,  Ir-rd-zis'te-bl,  a.  Superiour  to 
opposition. 

Irresistibly,  lr-r^-zis't^-bl4  ad-  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  opposed. 

Irresoluble,  ir-r^z'z6-lu-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
broken,  not  to  be  dissolved. — See  Dissohthle. 

Irresolubleness,  ir-rez'z6-lii-bl-iies,  s.  Not 
resolvable  into  parts. 

Irresolvedly,  ir-re-z61'ved-l(^,  ad.  36i.  With- 
out settled  determination. 

Irresolute,  ir-rez'zo-lute,  a.  Not  constant  in 
purpose,  not  determined. 

Irresolutely,  ir-r6z'z6-lute-l^,  ad.  Without 
firmness  of  mind,  without  determined  purpose. 

Irresolution,  ir-r^z-o.lu'sh5n,  s.  Want  of  firm- 
ness of  mind. 

Irrespective,  Ir-re-sp^k'tlv,  a.  Having  no  re- 
gard to  any  circumstances. 

Irrespectively,  ir-rd-sp5k't!v-l^,  ad.  without 
regard  to  circumstances. 

Irretrievable,  ir-re-tre^'vS-bl,  a.  275.  Not  to 
be  repaired,  irrecoverable,  irreparable. 

Irretrievably,  ir-re-tr^e'vi-ble,  ad.  Irrepar. 
ably,  irrecoverably. 

IrreveRENXE,  lr-r5v'v^r-^nse,  S.  Want  of  re- 
verence, want  of  veneration ;  state  of  being  disre- 
garded. 

Irreverent,  ir-r5v'v^r-lnt,  a.  Not  paying  due 
homage  or  reverence,  not  expressing  or  conceiving 
due  veneration  or  respect. — See  Reverent. 

Irreverently,  Ir-r^v'v^r-lnt-l^,  ad.  Without 
due  respect  or  veneration. 

Irreversible,  Ir-re-v^r's^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
called, not  to  be  changed. 

Irreversibly,  ir-re-v^r's^-ble,  ad.  Without 
change. 

Irrevocable,  lr-r§v'v6-ki-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  re- 
called, not  to  be  brought  back. 

Df^-  For  the  reason  of  ai'centing  this  word  on  the  se- 
cond, and  not  on  the  third  syllable,  see  Academy  and 

IncomparaUe. 

Irrevocably,  ir-r6v'vo-ki-bl^,  ad.  Without 
recall. 

To  Irrigate,  Ir're-gate,  v.  a.  To  wet,  to  moisten, 
to  water. 

Irrigation, Ir-r^-ga'sb&n,  s.  The  act  of  watering 
or  moistening. 

Irriguous,  Ir-rig'gii-fts,  a.  Watery,  watered  ; 
dewy,  moist. 

Irrision,  il'-rizh'iin,  s.  The  act  of  laughing  at 
another. 

Irritable,  ll^r^-tA-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  made 
angry. 

To  Irritate,  Ir'r^-tate,  v.  a.  91.     To  provoke, 
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to  tease,  to  exasperate  ;  to  fret,  to  put  into  motion  or 
disorder  by  any  irregular  or  unaccustomed  contiict ; 
to  heighten,  to  agitate,  to  enforce. 

Irritation,  Ir-r^-ta'shun,  s.  Provocation,  exas- 
peration; stimulation. 

Irruption,  Ir.rup'shfin,  s.  The  act  of  any  thing 
forcing  an  entrance ;  inroad,  burst  of  invaders  inte 
any  place. 

Is,  iz,  420.  The  third  person  singular  of  To  Be, 
I  am,  thou  art,  he  is  ;  it  is  sometimes  expressed  by  'a, 
as,  What's  the  price  of  this  book  ? 

IscHURY,  isliii-ni,  s.  353.     A  stoppage  of  urine. 

ISCHURETICK,  Is-ki-F^t'tlk,  s.  Such  medicines  as 
force  urine  when  suppressed. 

IsiCLE,  i'sik-kl,  s.  405.      A  pendent  shoot  of  ice. 

IsinGI,ASS,  I'zlng-glaS,  S.  A  fine  kind  of  glu.? 
made  from  the  intestines  of  a  large  fish  resembling  a 
sturgeon. 

Isinglass  stone,  I'zlng-glis  stone,  s.  A  pure 
fossil,  more  clear  and  transparent  than  glass,  of  whiih 
the  ancients  made  their  windows. 

Island,  I'lirid,  $,  458.    A  tract  of  land  surround- 
ed by  water. 
CJ-  The  *  in  this  word  and  its  compotmds  is  perfectly 

silent. 

Islander,  l'land-&r,  s,  98.  An  Inhabitant  of  an 
island. 

Isle,  lie,  S.  458.  An  island,  a  country  surround- 
ed by  water ;  a  long  walk  in  a  church  or  public  build- 
ing. 

Isochronal,  i-s6k'r6-nSl,  a.  Having  equal  times. 

Isochronous,  i-s6k'r6-ntis,  a.  Performed  in  equal 
times. 

Isolated,  iz'6-la-t^d,  a.   {hole,  Fr.)  A  term  in 
architecture,  signifying  alone,  separate,  detached, 
Jt^  I  have  not  met  with   this  word  in  any  of  our 

English  Dictionaries,  but  have  so  often  heard  it  in  con- 

versation,  as  to  induce  me  to  insert  it  without  any  other 

authority  than  its  utility. 

Isoperimetrical,  i-s6-p^r-^-m§t'tre-kal,  a.  In 
geometry,  such  figures  as  have  equal  perimeters  or 
circumferences,  of  which  the  circle  is  the  greatest. 

Isosceles,  i-s6s'-e-lez,  s.     That  which  hath  only 

two  sides  equal. 

Issue,  Ish'shu,  s.  457.  The  act  of  passing  out; 
exit,  egress,  or  passage  out ;  event,  consequence  ;  ter- 
mination, conclusion ;  a  fontanel,  a  vent  made  in  a 
muscle  for  the  discharge  of  humours ;  evacuation  ; 
progeny,  offspring;  in  law.  Issue  hath  divers  appli- 
cations, sometimes  used  for  the  children  begotten  be. 
tween  the  man  and  his  wife,  sometimes  for  profits 
growing  from  an  amercement,  sometimes  for  profits  of 
lands  or  tenements,  sometimes  for  that  point  or  mat- 
ter depending  in  suit,  whereupon  the  parties  join  and 
put  their  cause  to  the  trial  of  the  jury. 

To  Issue,  ish'shii,  v.  n.  To  come  out,  to  pa.ss  out 
of  any  place  ;  to  make  an  eruption  ;  to  proceed  as  an 
offspring;  to  be  produced  by  any  fund  ;  to  run  out  in 
lines. 

To  Issue,  Isb'shfi,  v.  a.  To  send  tmt,  to  se.id 
fiirth  ;  to  send  out  judicially  or  authoritatively. 

Issueless,  ish'shu-les,  a.  Without  offspring, 
without  descendants. 

Isthmus,  ist'mus,   s.       A  neck  of  land  joining  the 
peninsula  to  the  continent. 
Oj"  I  have  only  made  the  h  mute  in  this  word  ;  Mr 

Sheridan  makes  both  the  h  and*  mute,  and  spells  the 

word  Jsmus.     Dr  Kenrick,  Jlr  Scott,   Mr  Perry,   Mr 

Barclay,  and  Mr  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  word  as  I 

have  done,  and,  1  think,  agreeably  to  the  best  usage. 

It,  It,  pron.  The  neutral  demonstrative ;  the  thing 
spoken  of  before.  It  is  used  ludicrously  after  neutral 
verbs,  to  give  an  emphasis.  It  is  idiomatically  applied 
to  persons,  as,  It  was  I,  It  was  he. 

Itch,  Itsh,  s.  352.  A  cutaneous  disease  extremely 
contagious  ;  the  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  skin, 
which  is  eased  by  rubbing ;  a  constant  teasing  desire. 

To  Itch,  Itsh.  v,  n.  To  feel  that  uneasiness  in 
the  skin  which  is  removed  by  rubbing ;  to  long,  to  have 
continual  desire. 

Itchy,  Itsh'^,  a.      Infected  with  the  itcli. 
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Item,  J't^m,  ad.  Also  ;  a  word  used  when  any 
article  is  added  to  the  former. 

Item,  I't^m,  S.    a  new  article  ;  a  hint,  an  inuendo. 

To  Iterate,  k't^r-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  repeat,  to 
utter  again,  to  inculcate  by  frequent  mention  ;  to  do 
over  again. 

Iterant,  it'tlr-int,  a.     Repeating. 

Iteration,  It-t^r-a'sli&n,  s.  RcpeUtion,  recital 
oyer  agaia 

Itinerant,  l-tin'n^r-Snt,  a.  Wandering,  not 
settled. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'ner-Jr-^,  s.     A  book  of  travels. 

Itinerary,  i-tin'ndr-Sr-i,  a.  Travelling,  done  on 
a  journey. 

Itself,  it-s^lP,  pron.  The  neutral  reciprocal  pro- 
noun applied  to  things. 

Jl'BILant,  jilw^-llnt,  a.  Uttering  songs  of 
triumph. 

Jubilation,  ji-b^la'shin,  s.  The  act  of  declar- 
ing triumph. 

Jubilee,  ju'bd-li,  s.     A  publick  festivity. 

Jucundity,  ju-kun'di-ti,  s.  Pleasantness,  agree- 
ableness. 

JuDi^iCAL,  jii-da'e-kSi,  a,  Jewish  j  pertaining  to 
the  Jews. 

Judaism,  jitda-lztn,  s.  The  religious  rites  of  the 
Jews. 

To  JuDAlZE,  ji'da-lze,  v.  a.  To  conform  to  the 
Jews, 

Judge,  judje,  s.  One  who  is  invested  with  authority 
to  determine  any  cause  or  question,  real  or  personal ; 
one  who  presides  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  one  who  has 
skill  sufficient  to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  any  thing. 

To  Judge,  j&dje,  v.  n.  To  pass  sentence  ;  to 
form  or  givean  opinion  ;  to  discern,  to  distinguish. 

To  Judge,  j&dje,  v.  a.  To  pass  sentence  upon,  to 
examine  authoritatively ;  to  pass  severe  censure ;  to 
doom  severely. 

JuDGER,  judje'fir,  s.  98.  One  who  forms  judg- 
ment or  passes  sentence. 

Judgment,  judjVm^nt,  s.  The  power  of  judging; 
the  act  of  exercising  judicature  ;  determination,  de- 
cision ;  the  quality  of  distinguishing  propriety  and  im- 
propriety ;  opinion,  notion ;  sentence  against  a  cri. 
minal,  condemnation ;  punishment  inflicted  by  Pro- 
vidence; distribution  of  justice  ;  the  last  doom. 
J(C5="  I  am  of  Dr  Lowth's  opinion,  that  the  silent  e  in 

tins  and  similar  word.s  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  and  though 

Dr  Johnson  spells  acknoivletlgment  and  abririgment  with- 

out  the  e,  he  spells  lodgement  with  it.  Thus  the  rectitude 

of  habit  frequently  corre<:ts  the  errors  of  criticism. 

Judicatory,  jfi'de-ka-t&r-i,  s.  512.  DistribuUon 

of  justice  ;  court  of  justice. 

Judicature,  j{i'd^-ka-tiire,  S.  Power  of  dis- 
tributing justice. 

Judicial,  jfl-dlsh'il,  a.  88.  Practised  in  the  dis. 
tribution  of  publick  j  ustice  ;  inflicted  on  as  a  penalty. 

Judicially,  jfi-dish'Al-i,    ad.     in  the  forms  of 

legal  justice. 
Judiciary,    ji-dlsh'ir-i,    a.     Passing  judgment 

upon  any  thing. 

Judicious,  ji-dlsWis,  a.  Prudent,  wise,  skilful. 
Judiciously,  ji-dish'&s-l^,  ad.  Skilfully,  wisely. 
Jug,  jug,  s.    a  large  drinking  vessel  with  a  gibbous 

or  swelling  belly. 
To  Juggle,  jug'gl,  v.  n.  To  play  tricks  by  sleight 

of  hand  ;  to  practise  artifice  or  imposture. 
Juggle,  jftg'gl,  s.  4-05.      a  trick  by  legerdemain  ; 

an  imposture,  a  decepti  on. 
Juggler,  jug^gl-fir,   s,    98.     One  who  practises 

sleight  of  hand,  one  who  deceives  the  eye  by  nimble 

conveyance  ;  a  cheat,  a  trickish  fellow. 
Jugglingly,  j&g'gLlng-li,  ad.  410.     In  a  decep- 

tive  manner. 
Jugular,  ju'gu-lJr,    a.    88.     Belonging   to   the 

throat. 
Juice,  jfiso,   s.   342.     The  liquor,  sap,  or  water  of 
planti^  and  fruits ;  tlie  fluid  in  animal  bodies. 
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JuiCELESS,  jfiselfe,  a.     Without  moisture. 
Juiciness,  ju'se-n4s,  s.  Plenty  of  juice,  succulence. 
Juicy,  j6'sd,  a.      Moist,  full  of  juice. 
JuLAP,  jfilSp,  s.  88.    An  extemporaneous  form  of 

medicine,  made  of  simple  and  compound  water,  sweet- 
ened. 
July,  jh-lV,  s.      The  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
Jumart,  ju'mart,  s.      The  mixture  of  a  bull  and 

a  mare. 
To  Jumble,  j&m'bl,  v.  a.  405.    To  mix  violently 

and  confusedly  together. 
To  Jumble,  j&m'bl,  i;.  n.   To  be  agitated  together. 
Jumble,  j&m'bl,  s.    Confused  mixture^  violent  and 

confused  a^tatlon. 
To  Jump,  j&mp,  v.  n.     To  leap,  to  skip,  to  move 

forward  without  step  or  sliding ;  to  leap  suddenly ;  to 

jolt ;  to  agree,  to  tally,  to  join. 
Jump,  j&mp,  ad.      Exactly,  nicely. 
Jump,  jump,  s.   The  act  of  jumping,  a  leap,  a  skip  ; 

a  lucky  chance ;  a  waistcoat,  limber  stays  worn  by 

ladies. 
Juncate,   j&ng'klt,  S.   91.   508.      Cheesecake,  a 

kind  of  sweatmeat  of  curds  and  sugar ;  any  delicacy ; 

a  furtive  or  private  entertainment. 
JUNCOUS,  jfing'kus,  a.      Full  of  bulrushes. 

Junction,  j&ngk'shfin,  s.     Union,  coalition. 

Juncture,  jfingk'tshfire,  s.  461.  The  line  at 
which  two  things  are  joined  together ;  joint,  articula- 
tion ;  union,  amity;  a  critical  point  or  article  of  lime. 

June,  June,  s.      The  sixth  month  of  the  year. 

Junior,  ju'ne-ur,  a.  166.  One  younger  than 
another. 

Juniper,  ji'ni-pur,  S,  98.  A  plant.  The  berries 
are  powerfully  attenuant,  diuretick,  and  carminative. 

Junk,  jungk,  s.  408.  A  small  ehip  of  China  ; 
pieces  of  cable. 

Junket,  jfing'kit,  a.  99.  408.  A  sweetmeat ; 
a  stolen  entertainment. 

To  Junket,  j&ng'klt,  v.  n.  To  feast  secretly,  to 
make  entertainments  by  stealth  ;  to  feast. 

Junto,  j6n't6,  s.     A  cabaL 

Ivory,  i'v&r-i,  s.  1 66.    The  tusk  of  the  elephant 

Ivory,  i'v&r-i,  a.  Made  of  ivory  ;  pertaining  to 
ivory. 

Jurat,  j&'rJt,  s.  A  magistrate  in  some  corporations. 

Juratory,  ju'ri-t&r-rt^,  a.  512.     Giving  oatlu 

Juridical,  ju-rid'de-kSl,  a.  Acting  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice  ;  used  in  courts  of  justice. 

Juridically,  ji-rld'de-kAl-e,  a.  With  legal  au- 
thority. 

Jurisconsult,  ju-ris-k5n''siilt,  s.  One  who  gives 
his  opinion  in  law. 

Jurisdiction,  ju-rls-dlk'shun,  s.  Legal  author, 
ity,  extent  of  power;  district  to  which  any  authority 
extends. 

Jurisprudence,  j&-rls-pru'd§nse,  s.  The  science 
of  law. 

Jurist,  ju'rlst,  s.      A  civil  lawyer,  a  civilian. 

Juror,  j&'r&r,  s.   166.      One  that  serves  on  a  jury. 

Jury,  ju'r^,  S.  A  company  of  men,  as  twenty- 
four,  or  twelve,  sworn  to  deliver  truth  upon  such 
evidence  as  shall  be  delivered  them  touching  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

Juryman,  ju're-m5n,  s.  88.  One  who  is  em- 
pannelled  on  a  Jury. 

Jurymast,  jii'r^-mSst,  s.  So  the  seaman  call 
whatever  they  set  up  in  the  room  of  a  mast  lost  in 
fight  or  by  a  storm. 

Just,  j6st,  a.  Upright,  equitalle,  honest ;  exact  j 
virtuous  ;  complete,  without  superfluity  or  defect ;  re- 
gular,  orderly  ;  exactly  proportioned;  full, of  full  di. 
mensions  or  weight. 

Just,  j&St,  ad.  Exactly,  nicely,  accurately ;  niercly, 
barely,  nearly. 

Just,  jftst,  S.      Muck  encounter  on  horseback. 
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To  Jl'ST,  just,  V.  n.     To  engage  In  a  mock  fight, 

to  tilt ;  to  pu>h,  to  drive,  to  jiistle. 
Justice,  j6s'tis,  s.  142.    The  virtue  by  which  we 

five  to  every  raan  what  is  his  due  ;  vindicative  retri- 
ution,    punishment ;   riglit,  assertion  of  right ;  one 
deputed  by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment 
Justicement,  jiis'tls-ment,  s.  Procedure  in  courts. 
Justiceship,  jus'ds-ship,  s.     Rank  or  office  of 
justice. 

Justiciable,  jus-tlsh'e-i-bl,  a.  542.    Proper  to 

be  examined  in  courts  of  justice. 
Justiciary,    jus-tish'«i-a-r^,    s.     One  that  ad- 

ministers  justice. 
Justifiable,  JQs'te-fl-a-bl,  a.  405.     Defensible 

by  law  or  reason,  conformable  to  justice. 
JuSTiriABLENESS,  j&s'te-fl-i-bI-n^S,S.  Rectitude, 

possibility  of  being  fairly  defended. 
Justifiably,  jus'te-fi-i-ble,  ad.     Rightly,  so  as 

to  be  supported  by  right 
Justification,  j6s-te-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.     Defence, 

maintenance,   vindication,   support ;  deliverance  by 

pardon  from  sins  past 
Justificative,  jas-tif^-kl-t!v,  a.     Justifying; 

serving  to  justify  or  prove. 

iX3-  I  know  not  if  I  am  excusable  for  inserting  this 
word,  which  has  not  as  yet  foimd  its  way  into  any  other 
Dictionary;  but  the  frequency  of  seeing  the  French 
Pii/ces  Juitificatives  seems  to  have  familiarised  it  to  our 
ears,  and  to  invite  us  to  the  adoption  of  it.  The  distance 
of  the  accent  from  the  end  of  the  word  can  be  no  objec- 
tion to  an  English  speaker  who  has  so  many  similar 
words,  such  as  signiflcatire,  purificative,  &c.  and  as  we 
have  no  single  word  that  will  exactly  stand  in  its  place, 
it  seems  to  have  a  better  right  to  admission  than  many 
other  words  which  are  found  no  where  but  in  a  Dictio- 
nary.—See  Principles,  No.  512. 
JusTiFiCATOR,  jus-te-fe-ka'tur,  s.  521.  One  who 

supports,  defends,  vindicates,  or  justifies. 
JUSTIFIER,  jus'te-fi-&r,  s.   98.     One  who  defends 

or  absolves. 
To  Justify,  j&s't^-fi,  v.  a.  183.     To  clear  from 

imputed  guilt,  to  absolve  from  an  accusation  ;  to  main- 
tain, to  defend,  to  vindicate  j  to  free  from  past  sins  by 

pardon. 
To  JusTLE,  j&s'sl,  V.  n.  405.  472.   To  encounter, 

to  clash,  to  rush  against  each  other. 
To  JuSTLE,  jus'sl,  V.  a.  405.     To  push,  to  drive, 

to  force  by  rushing  against  it. 
Justly,  just'le,  ad.     Uprightly,  honestly,  in  a  just 

manner ;  properly,  exactly,  accurately. 
Justness,   just'-nes,  s.      Justice,  reasonableness, 

equity  ;  accuracy,  exactness,  propriety. 
To  Jut,  j6t,   ?;.    n.      To  push  or  shoot  into  pro- 

minences,  t»  come  out  beyond  the  main  bulk. 
To  JUTTY,  jut'td,  V.  a.    To  shoot  out  beyond. 

Juvenile,  ju'v^-nil,  a.  145.    Young,  youthful. 

IXj-  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  pronounce 
the  i  short  in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and  Mr  She- 
ridan, Mr  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  make  it  long. 
The  former  mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  correct 
If  it  should  be  urged  that  the  t  is  long  in  the  Latin  Juve- 
nilis, it  may  be  answered,  that  the  same  letter  is  long  in 
the  Latin  Hoslilit,  Servilis,  and  Suhtilis,  and  yet  the  i  in 
Hostile,  Servile,  and  Subtile,  is  by  Mr  Sheridan  marked 
short. 

Juvenility,  ju-v^-nil'e-te,  s.   Youthfulness. 
Juxtaposition,  juks-tA-po-zlsh'un,  s.    Apposi- 
tion, the  state  of  being  placed  by  each  other. 
Ivy,  I'v^,  s.    A  plant 
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Kalendar,  kil'6n-dar,  s. 
time. 
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Kali,  ka'l^,  s.      Sea-weed,  of  the  ashes   of   whicl/ 

glass  is  made,  whence  the  word  Alkali. 
ICam,  kam,  a.   A  word  in  Erse,  sigfnifying  crooked. 
To  Kaw,  kaw,  i'.  n.      To  cry  as  a  raven,  crow,  o\ 

rook. 
Kaw,  kaw,  s.      The  cry  of  a  raven  or  crow. 
Kayi.E,  kale,  s.      Ninepins,  kettlepins  ;  nine  holes 
To  Keck,  kek,  v.  n.      To  heave  the  stomach,  tc 

retch  at  vomiting. 
To  Keckle  a  cable,  k^k'kl,  v.  a.     To  defend 

a  cable  round  with  rope. 
Kecksy,    k^k's^,    s.      It   is    used  in  Staffordshire 

both  for  hemlock  and  any  other  hollow-jointed  plant 
Kecky,  k^klfe,  a.      Resembling  a  kex. 
Kedger,    k^d'jur,    s.       A   small  anchor   used   in 


a  river. 

Kedlack,  k^dlAk,  s. 

com.  Charlock. 

Keel,  k^^l,  s.  246. 


A  weed  that  grows  among 


The  bottom  of  a  ship. 
KeELFAT,  k^el'vit,    s.      A  cooler,  a  tub  in  which 

liquor  is  let  to  cool ;  properly  Keelvat. 
Keelson,  k^^l'sun,  s.      The  next  piece  of  timber 

in  a  ship  to  her  keel. 
To    Keelhale,    k^el'bale,   v.   a.      To  punish  ia 

the  seamen's  way,  by  dragging  the  criminal  imder 

water  on  one  side  of  the  ship,  and  up  again  on  the 

other. 

iX3-  This  word  is  more  generally,  though  less  properly, 
pronounced  keelhawl. — See  To  Hale. 

Keen,  k^en,  a.   246.      Sharp,  well-edged  ;   severe, 

piercing ;  eager,  vehement ;  acrimonious  ;  bitter  ol 

mind. 
Keenly,  ke^nle,  ad.      Sharply,  vehemently. 
Keenness,  keen'n^s,  s.     Sharpness,  edge  ;  rigour 

of  weather,  piercing  cold ;    asperity,    bitterness   of 

mind ;  eagerness,  vehemence. 

To  Keep,  k^^p,  v.  a.  246.  To  retain  ;  to  have 
in  custody  ;  to  preserve  in  a  state  of  security  ;  to  pro. 
tect,  to  guard,  to  detain  ;  to  hold  for  another  ;  to  re. 
serve,  to  conceal ;  to  tend ;  to  preserve  in  the  same 
tenor  or  state  ;  to  hold  in  any  state  ;  to  retain  by  some 
degree  of  force  in  any  place  or  state  ;  to  continue  any 
state  or  action ;  to  observe  any  time  ;  to  maintain,  to 
support  with  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  have  in  the  house ; 
to  maintain,  to  hold ;  to  remain  in  ;  not  to  leave  a 
place ;  not  to  reveal,  not  to  betray ;  to  restrain,  to 
withhold ;  to  keep  back,  to  reserve,  to  withhold ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  keep  company,  to  frequent  any  one ;  to 
accompany  ;  to  keep  company  with,  to  have  familiar 
intercourse  ;  to  keep  in,  to  conceal,  not  to  tell ;  to  re- 
strain, to  curb  ;  to  keep  off,  to  bear  to  distance ;  to 
hinder^  to  keep  up,  to  maintain  without  abatement; 
to  continue,  to  hinder  from  ceasing ;  to  keep  under,  to 
oppress,  to  subdue. 

To  Keep,  kt^ep,  v.  n.  To  remain  by  some  labour 
or  effort  in  a  certain  state  ;  to  continue  in  any  place  or 
state,  to  stay  ;  to  remain  unhurt,  to  last ;  to  dwell,  to 
live  constantly  ;  to  adhere  strictly  ;  to  keep  on,  to  go 
forward ;  to  keep  up,  to  continue  undismayed. 

Keeper,  keep'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  holds  any 
thing  for  tlie  use  of  another ;  one  who  has  prisoners  in 
custody  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  parks,  or  beasts  of 
chase ;  one  that  has  the  superintendence  or  care  of  any 
thing. 

KeepERSHIP,  k^^p'ur-shlp,  s.      Office  of  a  keeper. 

Keg,  vulgarly  kSg,  properly  k^g,  s.  A  small 
barrel,  commonly  used  for  a  fish  barrel. 

Kell,  kel,  s.  The  omentum,  that  which  inwrapg 
the  guts. 

Kelp,  k^lp,  S.  A  salt  produced  from  calcined  sea- 
weed. 

Kelson,  k^l'sun,  s.    166.     The  wood  next  the 
keel. 
r^  A  very  accurate  philologist  has  informed  me,  that 

this  word  is  pronounced  regularly  in  the  noi  th-west  of 

England,   Keelsen ;    but  the  very  general   practice  of 

shortening  the  vowel  of  the  primitive  in  the  compound 

may  justly  make  us  suspect,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
•kingdom  it  is  otherwise,  615. 
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To  KoiB,  k^mb,  v.  a.  To  comb,  to  disentangle 
the  hair.     Obsolete. 

To  Ken,  ken,  v.  a.  To  see  at  a  distance,  to  descry  ; 
to  know. 

Ken,  k^n,  s.   view,  reach  of  sight. 

Kennel,  k^n'nll,  s.  99.  A  cot  for  dogs  ,  a  num- 
ber of  dogs  kept  in  a  kennel ;  the  hole  of  a  fox,  or  other 
beast ;  the  water-course  of  a  street. 

To  Kennel,  k^n'nil,  v.  n.  To  lie,  to  dwell  j  used 
of  beasts,  and  of  man  in  contempt. 

Kept,  k4pt.    Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Keep. 

Kerchief,  k^rtshif,  s.  A  head-dress. 

Kerchieft"'  (  '^^^tshift,  a.  Dressed,  hooded. 

DCS"  These  words  show  the  propensity  diphthongs  have 
to  drop  a  vowel  when  not  under  the  accent,  208. 
Kermes,  k^r'mez,  s.   A  substance  heretofore  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  a  vegetable  excrescence,  but  now  found  to 
e  the  body  of  a  female  animal,  containing  a  numerous 
otfspring. 

Kern,  k&n,  s.   An  Irish  foot  soldier. 

To  Kern,  k^rn,  v.  n.  To  harden  as  ripened  corn  ; 
to  take  the  form  of  grains,  to  granulate. 

Kernel,  k^r'nll,  S.  99.  The  edible  substance 
contained  in  a  shell ;  any  thing  included  in  a  shell  ; 
any  thing  included  in  a  husk  or  integument ;  the  seeds 
of  pulpy  fruits  ;  a  gland  ;  knobby  concretions  in  chil- 
dren's lieslL 

Kernelly,  k^r'nil-^,  a.  Full  of  kernels,  having 
the  quality  or  resemblance  of  kernels. 

Kernelwort,  k^i-'nil-w&rt,  s.   An  herb. 

Kersey,  ker'ze,  s.  Coarse  stuff. 

Kestrel,  kes'trll,  s.  99.  A  little  kind  of  bastard 
hawk. 

Ketch,  ketsh,  s.   A  heavy  ship. 

Kettle,  ket'tl,  s.  405.  A  vessel  in  which  liquor 
is  boiled. 

Kettledrum,  k^t'tl-dr&m,  s.  A  drum,  of  which 
the  head  is  spread  over  a  body  of  brass. 

Kex,  k^ks,  s.   The  same  as  Kecksy. 

Key,  k(^,  s.  269.  An  instrument  formed  with 
cavities  correspondent  to  the  wards  of  a  lock;  an  in- 
strument by  which  something  is  screwed  or  turned ; 
an  explanation  of  any  thing  difficult ;  the  parts  of  a 
musical  instrument  which  are  struck  with  the  fingers ; 
in  musick,  is  a  certain  tone  whereto  every  composi. 
tion,  whether  long  or  short,  ought  to  be  fitted. 

Key,  k^,  s.  220.  a  bank  raised  perpendicular  for 
the  ease  of  lading  and  unlading  ships. 

Keyage,  ktyidje,  s.  90.  Money  paid  for  lying  at 
the  key. 

Keyhole,  k^tole,  s.  The  perforation  in  the  door 
or  lock  through  which  the  key  is  put. 

Keystone,  ke'stone,  s.  The  middle  stone  of  an 
arch. 

Kibe,  kylbe,  S.  An  ulcerated  chilblain,  a  chap  in 
the  heel. — See  Guard. 

KiBEDj  kyibd,  a.  359.    Troubled  with  kibes. 

To  Kick,  kik,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  the  foot. 

Kick,  klk,  S.    A  blow  with  the  foot. 

Kicker,  kik'kur,  s.  98.  One  who  strikes  with  his 
foot. 

Kicking,  kik'klng,  s.  IIO.  The  act  of  striking 
with  the  foot. 

Kickshaw,  klk'sll^W,  S.  Something  uncommon 
or  fantastical,  something  ridiculous  ;  a  dish  so  changed 
by  the  cookery  that  it  can  scarcely  be  known.  Pro- 
bably a  corruption  of  the  French  word  Quelquechose. 

Kid,  kid,  s.  The  young  of  a  goat ;  a  bundle  of 
heath  or  furze. 

To  Kid,  kid,  v.  a.   To  bring  forth  kids. 

Kidder,  kid'dur,  s.  98.  An  engrosser  of  corn  to 
enhance  its  price 

To  Kidnap,  kld'nfip,  v.  a.  To  steal  children,  to 
steal  human  beings. 

Kidnapper,  kid'nSp-p&r,  .?.  One  who  steals 
htunau  beings. 
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Kidney,  kid'n^,  s.  One  of  the  two  glands  that 
separate  the  urine  from  the  blood;  race,  kind,  in  lu- 
dicrous language. 

Kidneybean,  kid'nd-b^ne,  s.  A  kind  of  pulse 
in  the  shape  of  a  kidney. 

Kidneyvetch,  kid'ne-v^tsh,  > 

Kidnewort,  kld'n^-w&rt,    \  *'  ^'""'^• 

Kilderkin,  kil'd^r-kin,  s.     A  small  barrel. 

To  Kill,  kil,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  life,  to  put  to 
death  ;  to  murder  ;  to  destroy  animals  for  food ;  to  de- 
prive of  vegetative  life. 

Killer,  kll'lur,  s.      One  that  deprives  of  life. 

KiLLOW,  kil'li,  s.  327.  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  colour. 

Kiln,  kil,  s.  411.  A  stove,  a  fabrick  formed  for 
admitting  heat  in  order  to  dry  or  burn  things. 

To  KiLNDRY,  kll'dri,  i;.  a.  To  dry  by  means  of 
a  kiln. 

KlJIBO,  klmlijA,  a.      Crooked,  bent,  arched. 
^^  This  word  is  generally  used  with  the  a  before  it, 

as,  he  stood  with  his  arms  akimbo. 

Kin,  kin,  s.  Relation  either  of  consanguinity  or 
affinity;  relatives,  those  who  are  of  the  same  rare;  a 
relation,  one  related  ;  the  same  generical  class. 

Kind,  kyind,  a.  160.  Benevolent,  filled  with 
general  guod-will;  favourable,  beneficent. — See  Guilt. 

Kind,  kylnd,  s.  92.  Race,  general  class  ;  particu- 
lar nature ;  natural  state ;  nature,  natural  determina- 
tion ;  manner,  way  ;  sort 

To  Kindle,  kin'dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire,  to  light, 
to  make  to  burn;  to  inflame  the  passions,  to  exaspe- 
rate, to  animate. 

To  Kindle,  kin'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  catch  fire. 

Kindler,  klnd'dl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that  lights,  one 
who  inflames. 

Kindly,  kylndl^,  ad.  Benevolently,  favourably, 
with  good  will, 

Kindly,  kyindl^,  a.  Congenial,  kindred  ;  bland, 
mild,  softening. 

Kindness,  kyind'n^S,  s.  Benevolence,  beneficence, 
good-will,  favour,  love. 

Kindred,  kin'drSd,  s.  Relation  by  birth  or  mar- 
riage, affinity ;  relation,  suit ;  relatives. 

Kindred,  kin'dr^d,  a.     Congenial,  related. 

KiNE,  kyine,  S.      Plural  for  Cow.      Obsolete. 

King,  king,  s.  Monarch,  supreme  governour ;  a 
card  with  the  picture  of  a  king ;  a  principal  herald. 

To  King,  king,  o.  a.  To  supply  with  a  king  j  to 
make  royal,  to  raise  to  royalty. 

ELingapple,  king'ip-pl,  s.      A  kind  of  apple. 

KlNGCRAlT,  kingcraft,  S.  The  act  0|f  governing, 
the  art  of  governing. 

Kingcup,  Sdng'kup,  s.     A  flower. 

Kingdom,  king'dum,  s.  166.  The  dominion  of 
a  king,  the  territories  subject  to  a  monarch ;  a  ditter- 
ent  class  or  order  of  beings;  a  region,  a  tract 

Kingfisher,  klng'fish.&r,  s.     A  species  of  bird. 

Kinglike,  king'like, } 

Kingly,  king'le,        )  °' 

Royal,  sovereign,  monarchical ;  belonging  to  a  king  ; 

noble,  august 
Kingly,    king'le,    ad.      With  an  air  of  royalty, 

with  superioiu-  dignity. 
Kingsevil,  kingz-e'vl,  s.    A  scrofulous  distemper, 

in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated,  commonly  believed 

to  be  cured  by  the  touch  of  the  king. 
Kingship,  king'sbip,  s.     Royalty,  monarchy. 
Kingspear,  king'spere,  s.     A  plant 
Kingstone,  king'stone,  s.     A  fish. 
Kinsfolk,    kinz'foke,   s.     Relations,  those  who 

are  of  the  same  family. — See  Folk. 
Kins.MAN,  kinz'min,  s.  88.      A  man  of  the  same 

race  or  family. 
Kinswoman,  kinz'\vfim-fin,  s.   A  female  relation, 
KlNSWOJtEN,  kinz'vvim-min,  S.     The  plural  of  tl:e 

above. 
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Kirk,  k^rk,  .*,      An  old  word  for  a  church,  yet  re- 
taioed  iu  Scotland. 

KiRTi.E,  ker'tl,  s.  403.  An  npper  garment,  a  gown. 
To  Kiss,  kls,  v.  a.      To  touch  with  the  lips  ;  to 

treat  a  ith  fuudness  ;  to  touch  gently. 
Kiss,  kis,  s.      Salute  given  by  joining  lips. 
KiSSlNGCKUST,  kls'silig-kr&st,  S.      Crust  formed 

Avhere  one  loaf  in  the  oven  touches  another. 
Kit,   kit,  s.      a  large  bottle  ;   a  small  diminutive 

fiddle  ;  a  small  wooden  vessel. 
Kitchen,  kitshin,  s.  103.    The  room  in  a  house 

where  the  provisions  are  cooked. 
KiTCHENGARDEX,  kitsh1n-gir-dn,  s.     Garden  in 

which  esculent  plants  are  produced. 
KiTCHENMAiD,  klt.shln-made,  S.      A  cookmaid. 
KiTCHENSTUFF,  kitsllln-stiif',  S.       The  fat  of  meat 

scummed  off  the  pot,  or  gathered  out  of  the  dripping- 
pan. 
KiTCHENWENCH,    kltsh1n-\v5nsll,    S.        Scullion, 

raaid  employed  to  clean  the  instruments  of  cookery. 
KiTCHENWORK,    kitsh'ln-w&rk,     s.        Cookery, 

work  done  in  the  kitchen. 
Kite,  kylte,  s.  160.      A  bird  of  prey  that  infests 

the  farms,  and  steals  the  chickens  ;  a  name  of  reproach 

denoting  rapacity ;  a  fictitious  bird  made  of  paper. — See 

Guilt. 
Kitesfoot,  kyltes'fut,  s.     A  plant. 
Kitten,  klt'tn,  s.  103.     A  young  cat 

To  Kitten,  kit'tn,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth  young  cats. 
To   Klick,  kllk,   V.  n.      To  make  a  small  sharp 

noise  like  a  clock. 
To  Knab,  nub,  v.   a.   399.      To  bite,  to  catch. 

A  vulgar  word. 
Knack,  nSk,  s.  399.     A  little  machine,  a  petty 

contrivance,  a  toy  ;  a  readiness,  an  habitual  facility,  a 

lucky  dexterity ;  a  nic*  trick. 
KnaCt,  nag,  s.  399.      A  hard  knot  iu  wood. 
Knap,  nSp,  s.   399.      A  protuberance,  a  swelling 

prominence. 
To  Knap,  nap,  v.  a.      To  bite,  to  break  short ;  to 

stiike  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  like  that  of  breaking. 
To   KnapPLE,   llilp'pl,   i;.  n,    405.      To  break  off 

with  a  sharp  quick  no  se. 
Knapsack,  nilp'sak,  s.      The  bag  which  a  soldier 

carries  on  his  back,  a  bag  of  provisions. 

Knapweed,  nAp'weM,  s.     A  plant. 

Knare,  nare,  s.  A  hard  knot,  from  the  German 
word  knor. 

Knave,  nave,  s.  399.  A  boy,  a  male  child  ;  a 
servant ;  in  tliese  senses  the  word  is  obsolete.  A 
petty  rascal;  a  scoundrel ;  a  card  with  a  soldier  painted 
on  it. 

Knavery,  na'vur-e,  s.  557.  Dishonesty,  tricks, 
petty  villany  ;  mischievous  tricks  or  practices. 

Knavish,  na'vlsh,  a.  Dishonest,  wicked,  fraudu- 
lent ;  waggish,  mischievous. 

Knavishly,  na'vlsh-U,  ad.  Dishonestly,  fraudu- 
iently;  waggishly,  mischievously. 

To  Knead,  n^ed,  v.  a.  227.  To  beat  or  mingle 
any  stuff  or  substance. 

Kneadingtrough,  nd^d^ng-tr6f,  s.  A  trough 
in  which  the  paste  of  bread  is  worked  together. 

Knee,  n^e,  S.  399.  Tlie  joint  of  the  leg  where  the 
leg  is  joined  to  the  thigh  ;  a  knee  is  a  piece  of  timber 
growing  crooked,  and  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch 
make  an  angle. 

To  Knee,  ne^,  v.  a.      To  supplicate  by  kneeling. 
Kneed,   nei^d,    a.      Having    knees,   as  in-kneed  ; 

having  joints,  as  kneed  grass. 
Kneedeep,  n^e'de^p,  a.      Rising  to  the  knees  ; 

sunk  to  the  knees. 
Kneetan,  n^^'pSn,  s.      The  small  convex  bone  on 

the  articulation  of  the  knee,  which  serves  as  a  pulley 

to  the  tendon  of  the  muscle  that  moves  the  leg. 
To  Kneel,   n^el,  v.  n.  .399.      To  bend  the  knee, 

to  rest  on  the  kuce. 
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Kneetribute,  n^^'trlb-ite,  s.  Worship  or 
obeisance  shown  by  kneeling. 

Knel,  n^l,  s.  399.      The  sound  of  a  bell  rung  at  a 
funeral. 
8^  I  know  not  why  Dr  Johnson  has  chosen  to  spell 

thin  word  with  but  one  /,  except  from  its  derivation  from 

the  Welsh  Cnil :     This,  ho«ever,  is  but  a  poor  reason 

(or  overturning  the  settled  laws  of  orihography,  which 

have  given  to  /,  s,  and  /,  when  ending  a  sub>tantive  or 

verb,  the  privilege  of  duplication. — See  Introduction  to 

the  Rhyming  Dictionary,  page  viii. 

Knew,  nii,  399.    The  pret  of  Know. 

Knife,  nife,  s.  Plural  Knives.  .399.  An  instru. 
ment  edged  and  pointed,  wherewith  mei<t  is  cut. 

Knight,  nite,  s.  .399.  A  man  advanced  to  a  certain 
degree  of  military  rank  ;  the  rank  of  gentlemen  next 
to  baronets  ;  a  man  of  some  particular  order  of  knight- 
hood ;  a  representative  of  a  county  in  parliament ;  a 
champion. 

Knight-errant,  nlte-lr'rint,  s.  A  wandering 
knight. — See  Errant. 

Knight-errantry,  nite-^r'iAnt-re,  s.  The  cha- 
racter or  manners  of  waidenng  k  ights. 

To  Knight,  nite,   v.  a.     To  create  one  a  knight 

Knightly,  nite'le,  a.  Befitting  a  knight,  beseem- 
ing a  knight. 

Knighthood,  nlte'liud,  s.  The  character  or 
dignity  of  a  knight 

To  Knit,  nit,  v.  a.  Pret  Knit  or  Knitted. 
To  make  or  unite  by  texture  without  the  loom  j  to  tie  ; 
to  join,  to  unite  ;  to  contract ;  to  tie  up. 

7b  Knit,  nit,  v.  n.  399.  To  weave  without 
a  loom;  to  join,  to  close,  to  unite. 

Knitter,  nit'tir,  s.  98.  One  who  weaves  or  knits. 

Knittingneedle,  nit'ting-nee-dl,  s.  A  wire 
which  women  use  in  knitting. 

Knob,  n&b,  s,  399.  A  protuberance,  any  part 
bluntly  rising  above  the  rest 

Knobbed,  ii&bd,  a.  359.  Set  with  knobs,  having 
protuberances. 

KnobblveSS,  noblj^-nSs,  s.  The  quality  of  having 
knobs. 

To  Knock,  n5k,    v.  n.    399.     To  clash,  to  be 

driven  suddenly  together  ;  to  beat,  as  at  a  d<Mir  *>r  ad- 
mittance ;  to  knock  under,  a  common  expression 
^vhich  denotes  that  a  man  yields  or  submits. 

T(i  Knock,  n6k,  v.  a.  To  affect  or  change  in  any 
re-pei-t  by  blows  ;  to  dash  together,  to  strike,  to  collide 
\\'\\\\  a  sharp  noise  ;  to  knock  down,  to  fell  by  a  blow  ; 
to  knock  on  the  head,  to  kill  by  a  blow,  to  destroy. 

Knock,  n&k,  s.  A  sudden  stroke,  a  blow  ;  a  loud 
stroke  at  a  door  for  admission. 

Knocker,  nSk'kur,  s.  98.  He  that  knocks ;  the 
hammer  which  hangs  at  the  door  for  strangers  to  stcil^e. 

To  Knoll,  nole,  ru  a.  399.  406.  To  ring  tlie 
bell,  generally  for  a  funeral. 

To  Knoll,  nole,  v.  n.     To  sound  as  a  bell. 

Knot,  not,  S.  399.  A  complication  of  a  cord  ot 
string  not  easily  to  be  disentangled ;  any  figure  of 
which  the  lines  frequently  intersect  each  other;  any 
bond  of  association  or  union  ;  a  hard  part  in  a  piece  of 
wood  ;  a  confederacy,  an  association,  a  small  band  : 
difficulty,  intricacy  ;  an  intrigue,  or  difficult  perplexity 
of  aflairs;  a  cluster,  a  collection. 

To  Knot,  n6t,  v.  a.  To  complicate  in  knots  ;  to 
entangle,  to  perplex  ;  to  unite. 

To  Knot,  n&t,  v.  n.  To  form  buds,  knots,  or 
joints  in  vegetation  ;  to  knit  knots  for  fringes. 

Knotberrybush,  n6t'b^r-re-bush,   } 

Knotgrass,  n&t'gr5s,  j  *•  ^  P'""*" 

Knoited,  nSt't^d,  a.     Full  of  knots. 

Knottiness,  not't^-n&,  s.  Fu'ness  of  knots,  'xa- 
evenness,  intricacy. 

Knotty,  nfit't^,  a.  Full  of  knots  ;  hard,  rugged  ; 
intricate,  perplexed,  difficult,  embarrassed. 

To  Know,  no,  v.  a.  Pret  I  knew,  I  hav 
kmiirn.  To  perceive  with  certainty,  to  be  informed  of; 
to  be  taught ;  to  distinguish  ;  to  recognise  ;  to  be  n« 
stranger  to ;  to  converse  with  another  sex. 
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To  Know,  tiA,  v.  n.  399.  To  hare  clear  and  certain 

perception,  not  to  be  doubtful ;  to  be  informed. 
Knowabi.E,  no'i-bl,  a.      Possible  to  be  discovered 

or  understood, 
Knower,  n6'ur,    s.    98.      One  who  has  skill  or 

knowledge. 
Knowing,  nolr.g,  a.  410.  Skilful,  well  instructed; 

conscious,  intelligent. 
Knowingly,   nAlng-li,    ad.      With  skill,  with 

knowledge. 
Knowledge,  n&llMje,  or  nM^dje,    s.     Certain 

percoption ;  learning,  illumination  of  the  mind ;  skill 

in  any  thing ;  acquaintance  with  any  fact  or  person  ; 

cognizance,  notice  ;  information,  power  of  knowing'. 

D&-  Scarcely  any  word  has  occasioned  more  altercataon 
among  verbal  critics  than  this.  A  great  appearance  of 
propriety  seems  to  favour  the  second  pronunciation,  till 
we  observe  a  great  number  of  similar  words,  where  the 
long  vowel  in  the  simple  is  shortened  in  the  compound, 
and  then  we  perceive  something  like  an  idiom  of  pronun. 
elation,  which,  to  correct,  would,  in  some  measure,  ob- 
struct the  current  of  the  language.  To  preserve  the  sim. 
pie  without  alteration  in  the  compound,  ia  certainly  a 
desirable  thing  in  language  ;  but  when  the  general  tune 
of  the  language,  as  it  may  be  called,  crosses  this  analogy, 
we  may  depend  on  the  rectitude  of  general  custom,  and 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  it  That  the  secondary  accent 
shortens  the  vowel,  which  was  long  in  the  original,  ap- 
pears throughout  the  language  inproclamation, provoca- 
tion, &c.  530.  That  the  primary  accent  does  the  samu  in 
preface,  prelate,  prelude,  &c.  ia  evident;  and  as  ledge  is 
no  general  termination  of  our  own,  which  is  applicable 
to  several  words,  why  should  we  not  consider  hnowiedge 
as  a  simple,  and  pronounce  it  independently  on  its  ori- 
ginal quantity  ?  The  patrons  for  the  first  pronunciation 
are,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Barclay, 
Jlr  Elphinston,  and  Mr  Scott  ;  and  for  the  second, 
W.  Johnston  and  Mr  Buchanan,  Mr  Perry  gives  both, 
but  seems  to  allow  the  first  the  preference.— See  Princi- 
ples, No.  3-28.  515. 
Knuckle,  niklcl,  s.   399.  405.     The  joints  of 

the  fingers  protuberant  when  the  fingers  close  j  the 

joint  of  a  calf;  the  articulation  or  joint  of  a  plant. 
To  Knuckle,  nftkld,  v.  n.    To  submit 
Knuckled,  nik'kld,  a.  359.    Jointed. 


LiA,  law,  inter).     See,  look,  behold. 

Labdanum,,  IWda-nhm,  s.  A  resin  of  the  softer 
kind.  This  juice  exudates  from  a  low  spreading  shrub, 
of  the  cistus  kind,  in  Crete. 

Label,  la'b^l,  s.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing ; 
any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writing  ;  a  small  plate 
hung  on  the  necks  of  bottles  to  distinguish  the  several 
sorts  of  wines  ;  in  law,  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment affixed  to  a  deed  or  \vTiting,  in  order  to  hold  the 
appending  seal. 

LaBENT,  laTj^nt,  a.     Sliding,  gliding,  slipping. 

Labial,  lalje-il,  a.  113.  Uttered  by  the  lips ; 
belonging  to  the  tips. 

Labiated,  laTje-a-t^d,  a.     Formed  with  lips. 

Labiodental,  la-b^-A-d^n'tJl,  a.  Formed  or 
pronounced  by  the  co-operation  of  the  lips  and  teeth. 

Laboratory,  lAl/bo-ia-tur-^,  s.     A  chj-mist's 

workroom. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 

Laborious,  li-bo/r^-fis,  a.     Diligent  in  work, 

assiduous  ;  requiring  labour,  tiresome,  not  easy. 

Laboriously,  lJ-b6'r^-&s-l^,  ad.    with  labour, 

%vith  toil. 
Laboriousness,  li-b6'rd-&s-ii^s,  s.     Toilsome- 

ness,  difficulty  ;  diligence,  assiduity. 
Labour,  la'b&r,  s.  314.      The  act  of  doing  what 

requires  a  painful  exertion  of  strength,  pains,   toil ; 

work  to  be  done  ;  childbirth,  travail. 
To  Labour,  la'b&r,  v.  n.     To  toil,  to  act  with 
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painful  effort ;  to  do  work,  to  take  pains ;  to  move 
with  difficulty  ;  to  be  diseased  with ;  to  be  in  distress, 
to  be  pressed  ;  to  be  in  childbirth,  to  be  in  travail. 

To  Labour,  la'bftr,  v.  a.     To  work  at,  to  move 

with  difficulty  ;  to  beat,  to  belabour. 
Labourer,  U'bur-fir,  s.  557.     One  who  is  em. 

ployed  in  coarse  and  toilsome  work  ;  one  who  takes 

pains  in  any  employment. 
Laboursome,   la'b&r-S&m,  a.      Made  with  great 

labour  and  diligence. 
Labra,  la'bri,  s.  92.     A  lip. 
Labyrinth,   lAb'blr-ln/A,   *.     A  maze,  a  place 

formed  with  inextricable  windings. 

Lace,  lase,  S.  A  string,  a  cord  ;  a  snare,  a  gin  ; 
a  platted  string  with  which  women  fasten  their 
clothes;  ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously  woven; 
textures  of  thread  with  gold  and  silver. 

To  Lace,  lase,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  a  string  run 

through  eyelet  holes  ;   to  adorn  with  gold  or  sUver 

textures  sewed  on;  to  embellish  with  variegations; 

to  beat. 
Laceman,    lase'min,    S.    88.      One  who  deals  in 

lace. 
LacerabLE,   Ms's&-l-bl,    a.  405.      Such  as  may 

be  torn. 
To  Lacerate,  IJs's^r-ate,  i>.  a.   91.     To  tear, 

to  rend. 
Laceration,  ISs-s^r-a'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  tear- 
ing or  rending ;  the  breach  made  by  tearing. 
Lacerative,    las'sSr-J-tiv,   a.    512.     Tearing, 

having  the  power  to  tear. 
Lachrymal,  lik'kr^-mJl,  a.  353.     Generating 

tears. 
Lachrymary,    ISklo-i-mJ-r^,    a.      Containing 

tears. 
Lachrymation,  lik-kr^-ma'sh&n,  s.     The  art 

of  weeping  or  shedding  tears. 
Lachrymatory,  lak'kre-ma-t&r-^,  s.     A  vessel 

in  which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  honour  of  the  dead. 

05"  For  the  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 
2o    Lack,   lAk,    v.  a.     To  want,  to  need,  to  be 

without 
To  Lack,  lik,  v.  n.     To  be  in  want  ;  to  be  want- 
ing. 
Lack,  Mk,  s.      Want,  need,  failure. 
Lackbrain,  likljrane,  s.     One  that  wants  wit 
Lacker,  liklcir,  S.  98.       A  kind  of  varnish. 
To   Lacker,    lak'k&r,    t;.    a.     To  do  over  with 

lacker. 
Lackey,  lAk'k^,  s.      An  attending  servant,  a  foot 

boy. 
To  Lackey,  Mk'k^,  v.  a.      To  attend  servilely. 
To  Lackey,  lak'ke,   v.  n.     To  act  as  a  foot-boy, 

to  pay  servile  attendance. 
Lacklinen,  ISklin-nln,  a.  99.      Wanting  shirts. 
Lacklustre,   lAk1iis-t6r,   a.   416.        Wanting 

brightness. 
Laconick,  U-k&nIk,  a.  509.      Short,  brief. 

DCS-  This  word  is  derived  from  Lacones,  the  Spartans, 
who  inhabited  the  province  of  Laconia,  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  were  remarkable  for  using  few  words. 

Laconism,  lik'ko-nlzm,  s.  A  concise  style  ;  a 
short,  pithy  expression,  after  the  manner  cf  the  l.a- 
cedxinonians. 

Laconically,  IJ-kSn'n^-kM-^,  ad.  Briefly, 
concisely. 

LiVCT-\RY,  lik'tJ-r^,  a.  512.      Milky. 

LacTARY,  lak'ta-r»^,  S.      A  dairy  house. 

Lactation,  IJk-ta'sb&n,  s.  The  act  or  time  of 
giving  suck. 

Lacteal,  HVk'te-M,  or  lAk'tshe-Jl,  a.  461. 
Conveying  chyle. 

Lacteal,  lak't^-Sl,  or  lAk'tsbe-il,  s.  The  ves- 
sel that  conveys  chyle. 

Lacteous,  lak'te-fi.s,  or  l^'tsh<i-us,  a.  Milky, 
lacteal,  conveying  chyle. 
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n3r  167,  n&t  163— tube  171,  t&b  172,  bull  173—511  299— pound  313— </an  466,  this  4.69, 

Tendency 


Lactescence,  Iak-t5s's5nse,  s.  510, 

to  milk. 

Lactescent,  lik-tes's^nt,  a.     Producing  milk. 

Lactiferous,  lik-tlff^r-us,  a.  518.  Convey- 
ing or  bringing  milk. 

Lau,  lad,  s.    A  boy,  a  stripling. 

Ladder,  lad'dar,  s.  98.  A  frame  made  with 
steps  placed  between  two  upright  pieces ;  any  thing 
by  which  one  climbs  ;  a  gradualrise. 

Lade,  lade,  s.  73.  75.  The  mouth  of  a  river, 
from  the  Saxon  Lade,  wliich  signifies  a  purging  or  dis. 
charging. 

To  Lade,  lade,  v.  a.  75.  To  load,  to  freight,  to 
burden ;  to  heave  out,  to  throw  out. 

Lading,  la'ding,  s.  4-10.    Weight,  burden,  freight 

Ladle,  la'dl,  s.  405.  A  large  spoon,  a  vessel  with 
a  long  handle  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid ;  the  re- 
ceptacles of  a  mill  wheel,  into  whit^h  the  water  falling 
turns  it. 

Lady,  la'de,  s.  182.  A  woman  of  high  rank  ;  the 
title  of  Lady  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of  Knights, 
of  all  degrees  above  them,  and  to  the  daughters  of 


Playing   about,   gliding 


to  the  wool  of  a  lamb. — See  Asparagus,  and  the  noun 
Must. 

Lambent,  ISm'bSnt,  a. 

over  mthout  harm. 
LamdoidaL,  lAm-dold'dal,  a.      Having  the  form 

of  the  Greek  letter  Lamdaor  A. 
La.ME,   lame,    a.      Crippled,  disabled  in  the  limbs  ; 

hobbling,  not  smooth,  alluding  to  the  feet  of  a  verse ; 

imperfect,  unsatisfactory. 
To  Lame,  lame,  v.  a.     To  cripple. 
Lamellated,  Um'm^l-a-t^d,  a.     Covered  with 

films  or  plates. 
Lamely,    lame'le,    ad.       Like  a  cripple,  without 

natural  force  or  activity ;  imperfectly. 
Lajieness,  lame'nes,   s.     The  state  of  a  cripple, 

loss  or  inability  of  limbs  ;  imperfection,  weakness. 
To  Lament,  15^ment',  f.  n.     To  mouru,  to  wail, 

to  grieve,  to  express  sorrow. 
To  Lament,  la-ment',  v.  a.     To  bewail,  mouru 

or  bemoan,  to  sorrow  for. 
Lament,  lA-m^nt',  s.      Sorrow  audibly  expressed, 

lamentation  ;  expression  of  sorrow. 


Earls,  and  all  of  higher  ranks;  a  word  of  complaisance     Lamentable,  lim'men-ti-bl,  a.   To  be  lamented. 


h 


A  flower. 


used  of  women. 
Lady-bedstraw,  la'd^-bSd'straw,  s.  A  plant. 
Lady-bird,  la'de-burd,  ^ 
Lady-cow,  la'de-kou,    >  s. 
Lady-fly,  la'dd-tii,       } 

A  small  beautiful  insect  of  the  beetle  kind. 
Lady-day,  la'de-da,  s.     The  day  on  which  the 

Annimoiation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated,  the 

25th  of  March. 
Lady-like,  la'de-like,  a.  Soft,  delicate,  elegant. 
Lady-mantle,  la'd^-mJn'tl,  s.  A  plant. 
Ladyship,  la'de-sMp,  s.  The  title  of  a  lady. 
Lady's-slipper,  la'diz-sllp'pur, 
Lady's-smock,  la'diz-sm5k, 
Lag,  lag,  a.  Coming  behind,  falling  short ;  sluggish, 

slow,  tardy  ;  last,  long  delayed. 
Lag,  lig,  s.      The  lowest  class,  the  rump,  the  fag 

end ;  he  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 
To  Lag,  ISg,  v.  n.   To  loiter,  to  move  slowly  ;   to 

stay  behind,  not  to  come  in. 
LaggEB,  ISg'gfir,  s.  98.    A  loiterer  ;  an  idler. 
Laical,   la'^-kSl,  a.      Belonging   to  the  laity,  or 

people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 
Laid,  lade,  202.  222.   Part  pass,  of  Lay. 
Lain,  lane,  202.  Part  pass,  of  Lie. 
Lair,  lare,  s.  202.     The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild 

beast 
Laird,  lard,  S.  202.      The  lord  of  a  manor  in  the 

Scotish  dialect 
Laity,    la'e-te,    s.       The  people  as  distinguished 

from  the  clergy ;  the  state  of  a  layman. 
Lake,  lake,  S.     A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water  ; 

a  small  plash  of  water  ;  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ultra- 
marine and  vermilion. 
Lamb,  lim,  s.  347.     Tlie  young  of  a  sheep  ;  typi- 
cally, the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Lajibkin,  limMn,  s.    A  little  lamb. 
Lambative,    lam'bi-tlv,    a.     157.        Taken    by 

licking. 
Lambatr'E,  Uml3i-tlv,  S.      A  medicine  taken  by 

licking  with  the  tongue. 
Lambs-wool,  lAms'wfil,  s.     Ale  mixed  with  the 

pulp  of  roasted  apples. 


causing  sorrow ;  moumftil,  expressing  sorrow ;  miser- 
able, in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense,  pitiful. — See  Incom- 
parable. 

Lamentably,  Mm'mSn-ti-bl^,  ad.  With  ex. 
pressions  or  tokens  of  sorrow ;  so  as  to  cause  sorrow ; 
pitifully,  despicably. 

Lamentation,  lam-m^n-ta'sh&n,  s.  527.  530. 
E.xpression  of  sorrow,  audible  grief. 

Lamenter,  la-m^nt'ur,  s.  98.  He  who  mourns 
or  laments. 

Lamentine,  lim'm^n-tine,  s.  149.  A  fish  called 
a  sea  cow  or  manatea. 

Lamina,  lim'me-ni,  s.     Thin  plate,  one  coat  laid 
over  another. 
K^  This  word  from  its  derivation  from  the  Latin,  and 

its  similar  form  to  Stamina,  may  by  some  be  taken  for  a 

plural,  as  Stamina  is  often  for  a  singular  ;  but  it  must  be 

observed,  that  Lamina  is  a  noun  singular  of  the  first  de- 
clension ;  and  that  if  we  speak  learnedly,  we  ought  to 

form  the  plural  by  lamina:  ;   but  that  if  we  descend  to 

plain  English,  it  ought  to  be  Laminas. — See  Animalcule 

and  Stamitui. 

Laminated,  ISm'm^-na-t^d,  a.  Plated ;  used  of 
such  bodies  whose  contexture  discovers  such  a  dispo- 
sition as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one  another. 

To  Lamm,  lam,  v.  a.  To  bcit  soundly  with  a 
cudgeL     A  low  word. 

Lammas,  lim'mtls,  S.  88.    The  first  of  August 

LaJIP,  limp,  S.  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick  ; 
that  which  contains  the  oil  and  wick  ;  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, real  or  metaphorical  light. 

LampaSS,  lam'pJs,  s..  A  lump  of  flesh,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

Lampblack,  Ump'blilk,  s.  It  is  made  by  holding 
a  torch  under  the  bottom  of  a  bason,  and  as  it  is  furred 
striking  it  witli  a  feather  into  some  shelL 

Lampoon,  lam-poon',  s.  A  personal  satire,  abuse, 
censure,  written  not  to  reform  but  to  vex. 

To  Lampoon,  lim-p6on',  v.  a.  To  abuse  with 
personal  satire. 

Lampooner,  Mm-p6on'&r,  s.  98.  A  scribbler  of 
personal  satire. 

Lamprey,  Hm'pre,  s.     A  kind  of  eel. 

Lampron,  lira'prun,  s,  166.  A  kind  of  sea  fish, 
a  long  eel. 

Lance,  IJnse,  s.  78,  79.     A  long  spear. 

To  Lance,  linse,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  cut;  to  open 
chirurgically,  to  cut  in  order  to  a  cure. 

A  small  pointed  chirurgi. 


To  dart,  to  cast  as  a 


iXj-  Mr  Elphinston  has  a  no  less  strange  than  whim- 
sical derivation  of  this  word  from  an  old  French  aubstan-  ..        . ., 
tive /e»«o!«.?^,  "That  the  verb  rnjijf  should  ever  have  been     LaNCET,  lan'slt,  S,  99, 
Scottishly  man,  (as,  ye  man  doo'd,  for  ye  must  do  it,)  j      cal  instrument.  ' 
seems  indeed  as  surprising  as  that  the  old  le  moust  (now  ;   y^j    LaNCH     linsh     V.  a. 
mout)  the  noun  must  should  ever  have  Englishly  run         i     «  '  >      • 

into  lamb's  wool,  which  beats  f;ir  the  change  of  Axpara-  i      ISS^^t^  •„ ..a  >„..,,  t^-  T„i,r.o«.,  ;o  *        f.         _:.^. 

gus  into  S,mn'otv.grass,  or  the  elegant   as    elhptical      ,  ^^  ,^"'7^°'^•*^'T„^Ji^  Vr,? n.'i     *"? /'^'*° '''"'^" 
%rass."  Such  a  derfvation,  perhaps,  is  not  impossible;  i  I;«'""-A,  and  is  only  a  vocal  corruption  of  fa«c^. 
hut  I  should  tliink  the  more  natural,  as  well  as  the  more  1  LiANCINATION,  lan-se-na'sll£in,  s.     Tearing,  lace- 
easy  one,  is  tlie  resemblance  of  the  soft  pulp  of  an  apple        ration. 
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^  559.  Fate  73,  filr  77,  fill  83.  fit  81— mi  93,  m^t95— pine  105,  p!ii  107— n6  1G2,  move  164-. 


To  Lancinate,  Iin'sd-n4te,  ».  a.  91.  To  tear, 
to  rcDd. 

L/AKD,  lind,  S.  A  country  ;  a  region,  distinct  from 
other  countries  ;  earth,  distinct  from  water;  ground, 
snrface  of  the  place ;  an  estate  real  and  immoveable ; 
nation,  people. 

To  JjAND,  land,  v.  a.      To  set  on  shore. 

To  Land,  lind,  v.  n.      To  come  on  shore. 

Landau,  lan-diw',  s.  A  coach  whose  top  may 
occasionally  open. 

Land-forces,  15nd'for-s&,  s.  Powers  not  naval, 
grildiers  that  serve  on  laud. 

Landed,  lin'd^d,  a.      Having  a  fortune  in  land. 

Landfall,  lind'fall,  «.  406.  A  sudden  transla- 
tion of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

LaNDFLOOD,  lund'ti&d,  S.      Inundation. 

Landholder,  lind'hol-dur,  s.  One  whose  for- 
tune is  in  land. 

Land  JOBBER,  lind'j5b-bur,  s.  One  who  buys  and 
sells  laud  for  other  men. 

Landgrave,  lind'grave,  s.  A  German  title  of 
dominioa 

Landing,  landing,  410.  1 

Landing-place,  lind'ing-plase, )  *' 
The  top  of  stairs. 

Landlady,  lanlS-dd,  s.  A  woman  who  has 
tenants  holding  of  her ;  the  mistress  of  an  inn. 

Landless,  lindl^s,  a.  Without  property,  with- 
out fortune. 

Landlocked,  lindl&kt,  a.   359.     Shut  in,  or 

enclosed  with  land. 
Landloper,  land16-pfir,  s.  98.     A  landman  ;  a 

term  of  reproach  used  by  seamen,  of  those  who  pass 

their  lives  on  shore.  ' 

l^y^  This  word  is  improved  by  seamen  into  the  more 
Intelligible  word  Landlubber. 

Landlord,  14nd'16rd,  s.  88.  One  who  owns  land 

or  houses ;  the  master  of  an  inn. 
Landmark,  llnd'mark,  s.     Any  thing  set  up  to 

preserve  boundaries. 
Landscape,  lind'skape,  s.  A  region,  the  prospect 

of  a  country ;   a  picture   representing  an  extent  of 

space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it. 

Land-tax,  ISnd'tAks,  s.    Tax  laid  upon  land  and 

houses. 
Land-waiter,  lind'wa-t&r,  s.     An  officer  of  the 

"  customs,  who  is  to  watch  what  goods  are  landed. 
Landward,  lind'ward,   ad.  88.     Towards   the 

land. 
Lane,  lane,  s.  35.    A  narrow  way  between  hedges ; 

a  narrow  street,  an  alley ;   a  passage   between  men 

standing  on  each  side. 
Laneret,  lin'n^r-^t,  S.      A  little  hawk. 
Language,   ling'gwidje,  s.   331.  90.     Human 

speech ;   the  tongue  of  one  nation   as  distinct  from 

others  ;  style,  manner  of  expression. 

Languaged,  ling'gvvidjd,  a.  359.      Having  van. 

ous  languages. 
Language-master,     14ng'gvvldje-mils-t&r,    s. 

A  teacher  of  languages. 
Languid,  ling'g%vid,  a.  340.      Faint,  weak,  fee- 
ble ;  dull,  heartless. 

Languidly,  ling'gvvid-li,  ad.     Weakly,  feebly. 
Languidness,  ling'gwld-n^S,  s.    Weakness,  fee- 
bleness 
To  Languish,  Mng'gwlsh,  v.  n.  340.     To  grow 

feeble,  to  pine  away,  to  lose  strength ;  to  be  no  longer 
vigorous  in  motion  ;  to  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow ;  to 
look  with  softness  or  tenderness. 

Languish,  ling'gwisL,  s.      Soft  appearance. 

Languishingly,  14iig'g\v'ish-ing-le,  ad.  Weak- 
ly, feebly,  with  feeble  softness  ;  dully,  tediously. 

Languishment,  lAng'gwish-m^nt,  s.  state  of 
pining ;  softness  of  mien. 

Languor,  lang'gwur,  s.  166.  344.     A  faintness, 
which  may  arise  from  want,  or  decay  of  spirits. 
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To  1/A.niate,    la'ni-ate,  v.   a.  91.      To  tear  iu 

pieces,  to  rend,  to  lacerate. 
Lanifice,  lan'e-fis,  s.  142.  Woollen  manufacture. 
LaNIGEROUS,  li-nid'J6r-&S,  a.    Bearing  wooL 
Lank,  lingk,   a.   408.      Lmjse,  not  filled  up,  not 
-  stitt'ened  out,  not  fat ;  faint,  languid. 
LanKNESS,  langk'n^s,  *.    Want  of  plumpness. 
Lanner,  Un'n&r,  s.  98.    A  species  of  hawk. 
Lansquenet,  lin'sk^n-n^t,  s.    A  common  foot 

soldier ;  a  game  at  cards. 

a^-  This  word,  as  a  game  at  cards,  is  altered  by  the 
vulvar  into  Lambskinnet.  Th.s  is  something,  at  lea.'-t, 
which  they  understand  ;  and  tliis  very  intelligibility  con- 
firms them  in  tlie  corruption. — See  Atparagus. 

Lantern,  ISn'tfim,  s.  98.  418.  A  transparent 
case  for  a  candle ;  a  lighthouse,  a  light  hung  out  to 
guide  ships. 

IX^  This  word,  says  Dr  Johnson,  by  mistake  is  often 
written  Lanthorn.  The  cause  of  this  mistake  is  easy ; 
transparent  cases  for  candles  were  generally  made  of 
horn;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  persuade  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  derivation  of  tiie  word  from  the  Latin 
Laiiterna,  that  this  was  its  true  etymology. — See  Atpa. 
ragits. 

Lantern- Jaws,  lin'tam-jawz,  s.   A  thin  visage, 
Lanuginous,    IS-nu'jln-us,    a.    314.     Downy, 

covered  with  soft  hair. 
Lap,   lAp,   S.      The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 

may  be  doubled  at  pleasure;  the  part  of  the  clothes 

that  is  spread  horizontally  nver  the  knees ;  the  part 

formed  by  the  knees  in  a  sitting-  posture. 
To  Lap,  Up,  i'-    a.     I'o  wrap  or  twist  round  any 

thing ;  to  involve  in  auy  thing. 
To  Lap,  lAp,  v.  n.     Xto  be  spread  or  twutcd  over 

any  thing. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  n.     To  feed  by  quick  repeated 

motion  of  the  tongue. 
To  Lap,  lap,  v.  a.     To  lick  up. 
LapDOG,  lip'dog,  S.    A  little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies 

in  the  lap. 
Lapful,  lip'ful,  s.  406.     As  much  as  can  be  con- 
tained in  tlie  lap. 
Lapicide,  lc\p'e-Slde,  S.    A  stone  cutter. 
Lapidary,   14p'e-dir-t^,   s.     One   who   deals  in 

stones  or  gems. 
To  Lapidate,  ISp'^-date,    v.  a.     To  stone,  to 

kill  by  stoning. 
LaPIDATION,  IJp-^-da'sllun,  S.     A  stoning. 
LaPIDEOUS,  li-pid'i-fis,   a.     stony,  of  the  nature 

of  stone. 
Lapidescence,  lAp-td&'s^nse,  s.  510.     stony 

concretion. 
Lapidescent,    lAp-e-d^s'sent,    a.      Growing    or 

turning  to  stone. 
Lapidifick,    Mp-e-diffik,    a.    509.      Forming 

stones. 
Lapidist,  lap'<^-dist,  s.    A  dealer  in  stones  or  gem.s. 
Lapis,  la'pis,  s.    A  stone. 
LapiS-LAZULI,  la-pls-ldzh'u-ll,  S.     A  stone  of  an 

azure  or  blue  colour. 
LapPER,  l^p'p&r,  S.  98.     One  who  wraps  up  ;  one 

who  laps  or  licks. 
Lappet,  ISp'plt,  S.  90.     The  parts  of  a  head-dress 

that  hang  loose. 
Lapse,   lapse,    S.      Flow,  fall,  s'ide  ;  petty  errour, 

small  mistake;  transition  of  right  from  one  to    an- 

other. 
To  Lapse,  lapse,  v.  n.   To  glide  slowly,  to  fall  by 

degrees ;  to  slip  by  inadvertency  or  mistake  ;  to  lo  e 

the  proper  time  ;    to  fall    by   the  neglijfence   of    one 

proprietor  to  another ;  to  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or 

faith. 
Lapwing,    ISp'wing,    s.      A   clamorous   biid    with 

long  wings. 
Lapwork,  I'lp'wurk,  s.     Work  in  which  one  pan 

is  interchangeably  wrapped  over  the  other. 
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Larboard,  ISrljord,  s.     The  left-hand  side  of  a 

ship,  when  you  stand  with  your  face  to  the  head. 
Larceny,   Ur'se-n^    s.      Petty  theft. — See  La. 

trocinj/. 

Larch,  lartsh,  s.  352.  A  tree  of  the  fir  kind  which 
drops  its  leaves  in  winter. 

Lard,  lard,  s.  81.  The  grease  of  swine  ;  bacon, 
the  tlesh  of  snine. 

To  Lard,  lard,  v.  a.  To  stuff  with  bacon  ;  to 
fatten ;  to  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of  improve- 
ment. 

Larder,  lar'dur,  s.  98.  The  room  wliere  meat  is 
kept  or  salted. 

Larderer,  lar'dur-ur,  s.  One  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  larder. 

Large,  lardje,  a.  Big,  bulky  ;  wide,  extensive  ; 
liberal,  abundant,  plentiful ;  copious,  diffuse ;  at  large  ; 
without  restraint,  diffusely. 

Largely,  lardje'le,  ad.  Widely,  extensively  ; 
copiously,  diffusely;  liberally,  bounteously;  abun- 
dantly. 

Largeness,  lardje'n^s,  s.  Big^iess,  greatness,  ex- 
tension, wideness. 

Largess,  lal^'jes,  s.   a  present,  a  gift,  a  bounty. 

IjARGITION,  lar-jish'&n,  s.      The  act  of  giving. 

Lark,  lark,  s.     A  small  singing  bird. 

Larker,   lark'&r,  s.   98.      A  catcher  of  larks. 

Larkspur,  lark'sp&r,  s.     A  plant. 

Larvated,  lai-'va-ted,   a.      Masked. 

Larum,  lal/rum,  s.  81.  Alarm ;  noise  noting 
danger. 

Laryngotomy,  lir-in-g6t'o-me,  s.  518.  An 
operation  where  the  fore  part  of  the  larynx  is  divided 
to  assist  respiration,  during  large  tumours  upon  the 
upper  parts,  as  in  a  quinsey. 

Larynx,  la'rlngks,  s.    The  windpipe,  the  trachea. 

Lascivient,  li-siv've-ent,  a.  542.  FroUcksome, 
wantoning. 

Lascivious,  la-siv've-us,  a.  512.  Lewd,  lustful ; 
wanton,  soft,  luxurious. 

Lasciviously,  H-slv've-us-le,  ad.  Lewdly,  wan- 
tonly, loosely. 

LaSCIVIOUSNESS,  li-slv'v^-us-n^S,  s.  Wanton- 
ness, looseness. 

Lash,  lish,  s.  A  stroke  with  any  thing  pliant  and 
tough  ;  the  thong  or  point  of  the  whip ;  a  leash,  or 
string  in  which  an  animal  is  held ;  a  stroke  of  satire, 
a  sarcasm. 

To  Lash,  13,sh,  v.  a.  To  strike  with  any  thing 
pliant,  to  scourge ;  to  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or 
jerk  ;  to  beat,  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound  ;  to  scourge 
with  satire ;  to  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or  mast 
of  a  ship. 

To  Lash,  lish,  v.  tl.      To  ply  the  whip. 

Lasher,  la.sh'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  whips  or  lashes. 

Lass,  Us,  S.  79.     A  girl,  a  maid,  a  young  woman. 

Lassitude,  Us's^-tude,  s.     Weariness,  fatigue. 

Lasslorn,  lislorn,  s.  Forsaken  by  his  mistress. 
See  Forlorn. 

Last,  last,  a.  79.  Latest,  that  wliich  follows  all 
the  rest  in  time  ;  hindmost,  which  follows  in  order  of 
place  ;  next  before  the  present,  as  Last  week ;  utmost ; 
at  Last,  in  conclusion,  at  the  end  ;  The  Last,  the  end. 

Last,  list,  ad.  The  last  time,  the  time  next  before 
the  present ;  in  conclusion. 

To  Last,  15st,    v.  n.      To  endure,  to  continue. 

Last,  list,  S.  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed  ; 
a  load,  a  certain  weight  or  measure. 

Lastage,  lis'tldje,  S.  90.  Custom  paid  for 
freightage  ;  the  ballast  of  a  sliip. 

Lasting,  lis'ting,  part.  a.  410.  Continuing, 
durable;  of  long  continuance,  perpetual. 

Lastingly,  las'tlng-le,  ad.     Perpetually. 

L.\STINGNESS,  lis'ting-n^s,  s.  Durableness,  con- 
tinuance. 

L.\STLY,  listle,  ad.  In  the  last  place  ;  in  the 
conclusion,  at  last. 
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Latch,  lAtsh,  s.     A  catch  at  a  door  moved  by  a 
string  or  handle. 

To  Latch,  litsh,  v.  a.     To  fasten  with  a  latch  ; 

to  fasten,  to  close. 
Latches,  latsh'ez,     s.      Latches  or  laskets,  in  a 

ship,  are  loops  made  by  small  ropes. 
LaTCHET,  latshlt,  S.  99.      The  string  that  fastens 

the  shoe. 
Late,  late,  a.    Contrary  to  early,  slow,  tardy,  long 

delayed ;  last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character ;  the 

deceased ;  far  in  the  dny  or  night 
Late,  late,  ad.      After  long  delays,   after  a  long 

time ;  in  a  latter  season ;  lately,  not  long  ago ;  far  in 

the  day  or  njaht. 
LaTED,  la't^d,  a.     Belated,  surprised  by  the  night. 
Lately,  latele,   ad.     Not  long  ago. 
Lateness,  late'nes,  S.      Time  far  advanced. 
Latent,  la't^nt,   a.      Hidden,  concealed,  secret. 
Lateral,  lJt't^r-S.1,  a.    Growing  out  on  the  side  ; 

belonging  to  the  side ;  placed,  or  acting  .in  a  direction 

perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line. 

Laterality,  lat-t§r-al'^t^,  ad.     The  quality  of 

having  distinct  sides. 
Laterally,  13.t't^r-il-^,  a.  By  the  side,  sidewise. 
Late  WARD,  late'ward,  ad.  88.    Somewhat  late. 
Lath,  \hth,  s.   78.      A  small  long  piece  of  wood 

used  to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 
To  Lath,  \kth,  v.  a.     To  fit  up  with  laths. 
Lathe,  laTIie,  S.     The  tool  of  a  turner,  by  which 

be  turns  about  his  matter  so  as  to  shape  it  by  tlie  chisel. 
To  Lather,  laTH'ur,  v.  n.     To  form  a  foam. 
To  Lather,  IS-Th'up,  r.  a.     To  cover  with  foam 

of  water  and  soap. 
Lather,  laTH'ur,    s.  98.      A  foam  or  froth  made 

commonly  by  beating  soap  with  water. 
L.'^TIN,  lit'tln,  a.  159.     Written  or  spoken  in  the 

language  of  the  old  Romans. 
Latinism,  lat'tln-izm,  s.    A  Latin  idiom  ;  a  mode 

of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Latin. 
LaTINIST,  lat't!n-ist,  S.     One  skilled  in  Latin. 
Latinity,  li-tln'ne-te,  s.      The  Latin  tongue. 
To  Latinize,  lat'tin-ize,  v.  n.     To  use  words  or 

phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
To  Latinize,  lat'tin-ize,  v.  a.    To  give  names  a 

Latin  termination,  to  make  thera  Latin. 
Latirostrous,  la-te-r5s'tr&s,  a.     Broad-beaked. 
LatisH,  late'ish,  a.      Somewhat  late. 
Latitancy,  lit't^-tin-se,  s.     The  state  of  lying 

hid. 
LatiTANT,  lat't^tint,  a.      Concealed,  lying  hid, 
Latitation,  lat-^-ta'shin,  s.     The  state  of  lying 

concealed. 
Latitude,  lat'te-tude,  s.    Breadth,  width  ;  room, 

space,  extent ;   the  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens, 

reckoned  from  the  equator  ;  a  particular  degree  reck- 
oned from  the  equator  ;    unrestrained   acceptation  ; 

freedom  from  settled  rulea,  laxity  ;  extent,  diffusion. 
Latitudinarian,  14t-e-tu-de-na're-4n,  s.    One 

who  allows  himself  great  liberties  in  religious  mat- 
ters. J 
Latitudinarian,  lit-e-tu-d^-na're-in,  a.    Not 

restrained  or  confined  by  religion. 
LaTRANT,  la'trallt,   a.      Barking. 
Latria,   la'tre-il,   S.     92.      The    highest    kind  of 

worship,  as  distinguished  from  Dulia. 

^^  This  word,  by  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
Xxrsiix,  is  pronounced  by  Johnson,  and  after  him  by  Ash, 
with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  both  of 
them  had  forgot  their  Greek  in  the  word  Dnlia,  which 
they  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  though  derived  from 
iovXii'x.  One  of  these  modes  of  accentuation  must  be 
wrong  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  as  these  words  are  ap- 
pellatives, we  should  adopt  that  accent  which  Dr  Johnson 
did  when  his  Greek  was  out  of  his  head  ;  that  is,  the  an- 
tcpenultimate. — See  Ct/lopedia. 
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LaTROCINY,     IJt'ro-s^-n^,     s.       Larceny,     theft, 

robbery ;  a  literal  version  of  the  Latin  latrocinium, 

which  was  afterwards  contracted  into  larceny. 

}(::>"  It  may  be  observed  that  Dr  Johnson  speHs  this 

word  with  an  <?  in  the  second  syllable,  while  botli  its 

Latin  and  French  derivation  require.as  Mason  has  shown 

from  Blackstone,  that  it  ought  to  be  «  ritten  larciny. 

Lattev,  lat'ten,  s.  99.  103.    Brass,  a  mixture  of 

copper  and  calaminaris  stone. 
Latter,  lat'tur,   a.    98.      Happening  after  some- 

thing  else ;  modern,  lately  done  or  past ;  mentioned 

last  of  two. 
Latterly,  lit'tfir-l^  ad.  557.    Of  late. 
Lattice,  llt'tls,  s.  140.   142.    A  window  made 

with  a  kind  of  network  ;  a  window  made  with  sticks 
or  irons  crossintr  each  other  at  small  distances. 

To  Lattice,  Mt'tls,  r.  a.  To  mark  with  cross 
parts  like  a  la'tce. 

Lava,  la'v&,  s.  92.  The  overflowing  of  sulphureous 
matter  from  a  volcano. 

Lavatiox,  li-va'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  washing. 

Lavatory,  lAv'v^tur-^,  s.  512.   A  wash  ;  some- 
thing in  which  parts  diseased  are  washed. 
I)3-  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Laud,  lavvd,  s.  213.  Praise,  honour  paid,  celebra- 
tion ;  that  part  of  divine  worship  which  consists  in 
praise 

To  Laud,  lawd,  v.  a.   To  praise,  to  celebrate. 

Laudable,  law'dJ-bl,  a.  405.  Praise- worthy, 
commendable ;  healthy,  salubrious. 

LaudableneSS.  law'di-bl-n&,  s.  Praise-worthi- 
ness. 

Laudably,  law'd^-bld,  ad.  In  a  manner  deserving 
praise 

Laudanum,  16d'di-n&m,  s.  217.  A  soporifick 
tincture. 

To  Lave,  lave,  v.  a.  To  wash,  to  bathe  ;  to  lade, 
to  draw  out. 

To  Laveer,  la-ve^r',  r.  n.  To  change  the  direc- 
tion often  in  a  course. 

Lavender,  Uv'ven-dur,  s.  98.  The  name  of  a 
plant 

Laver,  la'v5r,  s.  98.    A  washing  vessel. 

To  Laugh,  laf,  v.  n.  215.  391.  To  make  that 
noise  u  hich  sudden  merriment  excites  ;  in  poetry,  to 
appear  gay,  favourable,  pleasant,  or  fertile  ;  To  laugh 
at,  to  treat  with  contempt,  to  ridicule. 

To  Laugh,  laf,  v.  a.   To  deride,  to  scorn. 

Laugh,  \M,  $•  The  convulsion  caused  by  merriment; 
an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment 

Laughable,  Mf'A-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may  pro- 
perly excite  laughter. 

Laugher,  MPur,  s.  98.    A  man  fond  of  merriment. 

Laughingly,  lifing-M,  ad.     in  a  merry  way, 

merrily. 

L  xughingstock,  14Fing-st&k,   s.     A  butt,  an 

object  of  ridicule. 
Laughter,  laf t&r,  s.  98.    Convulsive  merriment ; 

an  inarticulate  expression  of  sudden  merriment 
liAVISH,  ISvlsh,  a.   Prodigal,  wasteful,  indiscreetly 

liberal;  scattered  in  waste;  profuse;  wild,  tinrestrained. 
To  Lavish,  livlsh,  v.  a.  To  scatter  with  profusion. 
Lavisher,  Uv'ish-&r,  S.  98.     A  prodigal,  a  pro- 
fuse man. 
Lavishly,  ISvlsh-le,  ad.  Profusely,  prodigally. 
Lavishment,  livlsh-m^nt,  7 
Lavishness,  M\''lsh-n^s,      ^ 

Prodigality,  profusion. 
To  Launch,  lansh,  v.  7t.  214.    To  force  into  the 

sea  ;  to  rove  at  large  ;  to  expatiate. — See  Lanch. 
To  Launch,  Mnsh,  v.  a.  352.    To  push  to  sea; 

to  dart  from  the  land. 
Laund,    lawnd,    s.      A    plain  extended    between 

woods;  now  more  frequently  written  Ltiten. 
JjAUNDress,  lin'dr^s,  s.   214.     A  woman  whoso 

employment  is  to  wash  clothes. 
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Laundry,  lin'dr^,  s.    The  room  in  which  clothes 

are  washed  ;  the  act  or  state  of  washing. 
Lavolta,    la-v&l't5,    s.    92.      An   old   dance,   in 

which  was  much  turning  and  much  capering. 
Laureate,  la\v're-At,  a.  91.    Decked  or  invested 

with  laurel. 
Laureation,    lavv-r^-a'sh&n,  s.     It  denotes,  in 

the  Scottish  universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having de. 

grees  conferred. 
Laurel,  16r'ril,  s.    99.  217.     A  tree,  called  also 

the  Cherry-bay. 
Laureled,  liVrlld,  a.  359.   Crowned  or  decorated 

with  laurel. 
Law,  law,  s.      A  rule  of  action  ;   a  decree,  edict, 

statute,  or    custom,  publickly  established ;   judicial 

process  ;  conformity  to  law,  any  thing  lawful ;  an  es- 

tablished  and  constant  mode  of  process. 

Lawful,  law'ful,  a.  406.  Agreeable  to  Ia\v,  con- 
formable to  law. 

Lawfully,  la\v'ful-e,  ad.  Legally,  agreeably  to 
law 

Lawfulness,  liw'fuL.n&,  s.  Legality ;  allowance 
of  law. 

Lawgiver,  14w'giv-fir,  S.  98.  Legislator,  one 
that  makes  laws. 

Lawgiving,  law'glv-ing,  a.  legislative. 

Lawless,  lawlfis,  a.  Unrestrained  by  any  law, 
not  subject  to  law  ;  contrary  to  law,  illegal. 

Lawlessly,  lawles-le,  ad.  In  a  manner  contrary 
to  law. 

Lawmaker,  law'ma-k&r,  s.  One  who  makes 
laws,  a  lawgiver. 

Lawn,  li\vn,  s.  An  open  space  between  woods  ; 
fine  linen,  remarkable  for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of 
bishops. 

Lawsuit,  law'sfite,  s.  A  process  in  law,  a  litiga- 
tion. 

Lawyer,  law'y^r,  s.  98.  Professor  of  law,  ad. 
vocate,  pleader. 

Lax,  lAks,  a.  Loose,  not  confined,  not  closely 
joined  ;  vague,  not  rigidly  exact ;  loose  in  body,  so  as 
to  go  frequently  to  stool ;  slack,  not  tense. 

Lax,  14ks,  S.    A  looseness,  diarrhcea. 

LaxaTION,  lSk-sa'shu!l,  s.  Tlie  act  of  loosening 
or  slackening ;  the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slack- 
ened. 

Laxative,  h\ks'5-tlv,  a.  512.  Having  the  power 
to  ease  costiveness. 

LaXATH'E,  liks'A-tlV,  S.  A  medicine  slightlv 
purgative. 

Laxativeness,  Uks'i-tlv-nfe,  s.  The  stale 
opposite  to  costiveness. 

Laxity,  ISks'd-t^,  s.  Not  compression,  not  close 
cohesion  ;  contrariety  to  rigorous  precision  ;  loose- 
ness, not  costiveness  ;  slackness,  contrariety  to  tension, 
openness,  not  closeness. 

Laxness,  ISks'n^s,  s.  Laxity,  not  tension  ;  not 
precision  ;  not  costiveness. 

Lay,  la.  Pret.  of  Lie,  to  rest. 

To  Lay,  la,  v.  a.  To  place  along  ;  to  beat  down 
com  or  grass  ;  to  keep  from  rising,  to  settle,  to  still ; 
to  put,  to  place  ;  to  make  a  bet ;  to  spread  on  a  surface ; 
to  calm,  to  still,  to  quiet,  to  allay  ;  to  prohibit  a  spirit 
to  walk  ;  to  set  on  the  table  ;  to  propagate  plants  by 
fixing  their  twigs  in  the  ground  ;  to  wager  ;  to  reposit 
any  thing;  to  bring  forth  eggs  ;  to  apply  with  violence ; 
to  "apply  nearly ;  to  impute,  to  charge;  to  throw  by 
violence;  to  Lay  apart,  to  reject,  to  put  by  ;  to  Lay 
aside,  to  put  away,  not  to  retain ;  to  Lay  before,  to 
expose  to  view,  to  show,  to  display  ;  to  Lay  by,  tore, 
serve  for  some  future  time  ;  to  put  from  one,  to  dis- 
"miss  ;  to  Lay  down,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  equivalent, 
or  satisfaction  ;  to  quit,  to  resign  ;  to  commit  to  re 
pose  ;  to  advance  as  a  proposition  ;  to  Lay  for,  to  at 
tempt  by  ambush  or  insidious  practices  ;  to  Lay  forth, 
lO  ditfuse,  to  expatiate  ;  to  place  when  dead  in  a  dp. 
cent  posture  ;  to  Lay  hold  of,  to  seize,  to  catcli ;  to 
Lay  in,  to  store,  to  treasure  ;  to  Lay  on,  to  apply  with 
violence  ;  to  Lay  open,  to  show,  to  expose  ;  to  Lay 
over,  to  incrust,  to  cover  ;  to  Lay  out,  to  expend;  to 
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display,  to  discover,  to  dispose,  to  plan  ;  to  Lay  out, 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun,  to  exert ;  to  Lay  to,  to 
charge  upon,  to  apply  with  vigour,  to  harass,  to  attack; 
to  Lay  together,  to  collect,  to  bring  into  one  view ;  to 
Lay  under,  to  subject  to ;  to  Lay  up,  to  confine,  to 
store,  to  treasure  j  to  Lay  upon,  to  importune,  to 
wager  upon. 

To  Lay,  la,  v.  n.  To  bring  eggs,  to  contrive  ;  to 
Lay  about,  to  strike  on  all  sides  ;  to  Lay  at,  to  strike, 
to  endeavour  to  strike  ;  to  Lay  in  for,  to  make  over- 
tures of  oblique  invitation ;  to  Lay  on,  to  strike,  to 
beat;  to  act  with  vehemence;  to  Lay  out,  to  take 
measuies. 

Lay,  la,  s.      A  row,  a  stratum  ;   a  wager. 

Lay,  la,  s.  Grassy  ground,  meadow,  ground  un- 
ploughed. 

L.\Y,  la,  s,      A  song. 

Lay,  la,  a.  Not  clerical  ;  regarding  or  belonging 
to  the  people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

LaY'ER,  la'&r,  s.  98.  A  stratum,  or  row,  a  bed, 
one  body  spread  over  another ;  a  sprig  of  a  plant ;  a 
hen  that  lays  oggs. 

LaYMAX,  la'man,  s.  88.  One  of  the  people  dis- 
tinct from  the  clergy ;  an  image  used  by  painters  to 
form  attitudes  and  hang  drapery  upon. 

Lazah,  la'zJr,  s.  418.  One  deformed  and  nau- 
seous with  filthy  and  pestilential  diseases. 

Lazar-house,  la'zir.house, ) 

Lazaretto,  liz-^r-ret'to,     \  *' 
A  house  for  the  reception  of  tlie  diseased,  an  hospital. 

Lazarwort,  la'zir-wurt,  s.      A  plant 

Lazily',  la'ze-le,  ad.      Idly,  sluggishly,  heavily. 

Laziness,  li'ze-n&,  s.      Idleness,  sluggishness. 

Lazing,  la'zlng,  a.  ilO.      Sluggish,  idle. 

Lazuli,  IJzh'u-li,  s.  The  ground  of  this  stone  is 
blue,  variegated  with  yellow  and  white. 

Lazy,  la'ze,  a.  Idle,  sluggish,  unwilling  to  work  ; 
slow,  tedious. 

Lea,  1^,  s.   227.      Ground  enclosed,  not  open. 

Lead,  led,  s.  234.  a  soft  heavy  metal.  In  the 
plurail,  flat  roof  to  walk  on. 

To  Lead,  led,  v.  a.  To  fit  with  lead  in  any  man- 
ner. 

To  Lead,  lede,  v.  a.  Piet.  Led.  To  guide  by 
the  hand;  to  conduct  to  any  place  ;  to  conduct  as  head 
or  commander ;  to  introduce  by  going  first ;  to  guide, 
to  show  the  method  of  attaining ;  to  draw,  to  entice, 
to  allure  ;  to  induce,  to  prevail  on  by  pleasing  motives  ; 
to  pass,  to  spend  in  any  certain  manner. 

To  Lead,  lede,  v.  n.  227.  To  conduct  as  a  com- 
mander  ;  to  show  the  way  by  going  first 

Lead,  lede,  s.      Guidance,  first  place. 

Leaden,  l^d'dn,  a.  103.  234.  Made  of  lead  j 
heavy,  dull 

liEADER,  le'dur,  s.  98.  One  that  leads  or  con- 
ducts ;  captain,  commander,  oire  who  goes  first,  one  at 
the  head  of  any  party  or  faction. 

Leading,  IMing,  part.  a.  410.     Principal. 

Leading-strings,  le'ding-stringz,  s.  strings 
by  which  children,  when  they  learn  to  walk,  are  held 
from  falling. 

Leadwort,  l^d'wurt,  s.  234.     A  plant 

Leaf,  l^fe,  s.  227.  The  green  deciduous  parts  of 
plants  and  flowers  ;  a  part  of  a  book,  containing  two 
pages  ;  one  side  of  a  double  door ;  any  tiling  foliated, 
or  thinly  beaten. 

To  Leaf,  l<ife,  v.  n.  To  bring  leaves  ;  to  bear 
leaves. 

Leafless,  l^fe'l^s,  a.     Naked  of  leaves. 

Leafy,  leTd,  a.     Full  of  leaves. 

League,  It^t^g,  s.  2'il.  a  confederacy,  a  com- 
bination. 

To  League,  M^g,  v,  n.    To  unite,  to  confederate. 

League,  It^^g,  S.  A  measure  of  length,  containing 
three  miles. 

Leagued,  leegd,  a.  359.     Confederated. 
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Leaguer,  li^gfir,  s.  98.     siege,  investment  of  a 

town. 
Leak,  l^ke,  S.   227.     A  breach  or  hole  which  lets 

in  water. 
To  Leak,  leke,  v.  n.    To  let  water  in  or  out  j  to 

drop  through  a  breach. 
Leakage,  le'kidje,  s.  90.     Allowance  made  for 

accidental  loss  In  liquid  measures. 
Leaky,  l^ke,  a.      Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let 

water  in  or  out ;  loquacious,  not  close. 
To  Lean,  lene,  v.  n.  227.  238.     Fret  Leaned 

or  Leant.    To  incUne  against,  to  rest  against ;  to  tend 

towards  ;  to  be  in  a  bending  posture. 
Lean,  lene,  a.   227.      Not  fat,  meager,  wanting 

flesh  ;  not  unctuous,  thin,  hungry ;  low,  poor,  in  op- 

position  to  great  or  rich. 
Lean,  lene,  s.      The  part  of  flesh  which  consists  of 

the  muscle  without  the  fat. 
Leanly,  l^ne'l^,  ad,  Meagerly,  without  plumpness. 
Leanness,   lene'n^s,   s.     E.\tenuation  of  body, 

want  of  flesh,  meagerness ;  want  of  bulk. 
To  Leap,  l4pe,  v.  n.  239.     To  jump,  to  move 

upward  or  progressively  without  change  of  the  feet ; 

to  rush  with  vehemence  ;  to  bound,  to  spring;  to  fly, 

to  start 

D^j.  The  past  time  of  this  verb  is  generally  heard  with 
the  diphthong  short ;  and  if  so,  it  ought  to  be  spelled 
lept,  rhyming  with  kept. — See  principles.  No.  36i),  370. 
Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  Mr 
Barclay,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Elphinston,  pro. 
nounce  the  diphthong  in  the  present  tense  of  this  word 
long,  as  I  have  done ;  and  Mr  Elphinston  and  Mi 
Nares  make  it  short,  in  the  preterit  wnd  participle.  Mr 
Sheridan  alone  makes  the  present  tense  short,  which,  if 
I  recollect  justly,  is  a  pronunciation  peculiar  to  Ireland. 
See  Heard. 
To  Leap,  l^pe,  r.   a.     To  pass  over  or  into  by 

leaping  :  to  compress,  as  beasts. 
Leap,  l^pe,  S.      Bound,  jump,  act  of  leaping;  space 

passed  by  leaping  ;  sudden  transition ;  an  assault  of  an 

animal  of  prey  ;  embrace  of  animals. 
Le.\P-FROG,   lepe'flog,  s.      A  play  of  children,  in 

which  they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 
Leap-year,  lepe'yere,  S.    Leap-year,  or  bissextile, 

is  every  fourth  year,  and  so  called  from  its  leaping  a 

day  more  that  year  than  in  a  common  year  ;  so  that 

the  common  year  hath  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 

days,  but  the  Leap-year  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  ; 

and  then  February  hath  twenty-nine  days,  which  in 

common  years  hath  but  twenty-eight. 
To  Learn,  l^rn,j;.  a.  234.  To  gain  the  knowledge 

or  skill  of ;  to  teach  ;  improperly  used  in  this  last  sense. 
To  Learn,  lem,  v.  ru    To  receive  instruction ;  to 

improve  by  example. 
Learned,  l^r'n^d,  a.  362.     Versed  in  science  and 

literature ;  skilled,  skilful,  knowing ;  skilled  iu  scho. 

lastick  knowledge. 
Learnedly,  ler'n^d-le,  ad.     With  knowledge, 

with  skill. 
Learning,  l^r'nlng,  s.  410.     Literature,  skill  in 

languages  or  sciences  ;  skill  in  any  thing  good  or  bwd. 
Learner,    l^r'n&r,    S.      One  who  is  yet  in   his 

rudiments. 
Lease,  lese,  S.  227.     A  contract  by  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  some  payment,  a  temporary  possession 

is  granted  of  houses  or  lands  ;  any  tenure. 
To  Lease,  lese,  i;.  a.  To  let  by  lease. 
To  Lease,  l^ze,  v.  n.  227.     To  glean,  to  gather 

what  the  harvest-men  leave. 
Leaser,  Ityz&r,  s.     a  gleaner. 
Leash,  let^sh,  S.  227.      A  leather  thong,  by  which 

a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his  grey. 

hound ;  a  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in  general. 

To   Leash,  l^^sh,  v.   a.      To  bind,  to  hold  in  a 

string. 
Leash,  leesh,  S.     A  brace  and  a  half,  a  sportsman's 

term. 

l^^y-  Sportsmen,  like  the  profe.-?sors  of  other  arts,  often 
corrupt  their  technical  terms ;  for  we  frequently  hear 
this  word  proaoonced  like  the  lease  of  a  house.    This 
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Left,  l^ft,  a,     Slnistrous  ;  not  on  the  right  hand. 
Left-handed,  left-hand'^d,  a.     Using  the  left 

hand  rather  tlian  the  rislit 
Left' -HANDEDNESS,  left-hJnd'^d-n^s,  s.  Halituat 

use  of  the  left  hand. 
Leg,   Mg,    s.      The    limb   by  which  animals  walk, 

particularly  that  part  between  the  knee  and  the  foot  in 

men  ;  an  act  of  obeisance  ;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 

supported  on  the  ground ;  as,  the  Leg  of  a  table. 
Legacy,  Idg'i-s^,  S.      Legacy  is  a  particular  thing 

given  by  hist  will  and  testament. 
Legal,  l^'gSl,  a.      Done  or  conceived  according  to 

law  ;  lawful,  not  contrary  to  law. 
Legality,  le-gSl'^-t^,  s.      Lawfulness. 
To  Legalize,- le'gul-ize,  v.  a.     To  authorize  ;  t>' 

make  la\vful. 
Legally,  le'g^-le,  ad.     Lawfully,  according  to 

law. 
Legatary,  1%'A-tar-^,  s.     One  who  has  a  legacy 

left. 
LegaTINE,  l^g'gS-tine,  a.  149.    Made  by  a  legate  ; 

belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman  see. 
Legate,  Mg'gate,  S.    91.      A  deputy,  an  ambassa- 

dor ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  ambassador  from  the  Pope. 

{Kj-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick, 
and  Mr  Perry,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
short,  and  Buchanan  alone,  long. 
Legatee,  l^g-gi-tee',   s.      One  who  has  a  legacy 

left  him. 
Legation,    le-ga'sh&n,    s.       Deputation,    com. 

mission,  embassy. 
Legator,  leg-gA-toi',  s.   166.     One  wlio  makes 

a  will,  and  leaves  legacies. 

Kj-  This  word  seems  to  have  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable,  the  better  to  distinguish  it  from  its  correlative 
legatee. 
Legend,  le'gend,  s.        A  chronicle  or  register  of 

the  lives  of  sauits  ;  any  memorial  or  relation  ;  an  in. 

credible  unauthentick  narrative  ;  any  inscription,  par. 

ticularly  on  medals  or  coins. 

Jjcy  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  the 
vow'el  in  the  first  syllable  short,  as  if  written  led.jeitd. 
This  has  the  feeble  plea  of  the  Latin  word  Lego  to  pro. 
duce  ;  but  with  what  propriety  can  we  make  this  plea 
for  a  short  vowel  in  English,  when  we  pronounce  that 
very  vowel  long  in  the  Latin  word  we  derive  it  from  ? 
The  genuine  and  ancient  analogy  of  our  language,  as  IV 
Wallis  observes,  is,  when  a  word  of  two  syllables  has  the 
accent  on  the  first,  and  the  vowel  is  followed  by  a  single 
consonant,  to  pronounce  the  vowel  long.  It  is  thus  we 
pronounce  all  Latin  words  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner we  should  certainly  have  pronounced  all  our  English 
words,  if  an  affectation  of  following  Latin  quantity  had 
not  disturbed  the  natural  progress  of  pronunciation. — 
See  Drama.  But  besides  this  analogy,  the  word  in  ques. 
tion  has  the  authority  of  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  Bailey,  Entick,  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  on  its 
side.  Dr  Kenrick  and  Dr  Ash  are  the  only  abettors  of 
the  short  sound. 
Legendary,    led'j^n-di-r^   a.       Pertaining   to 

a  legend. 

JJ:5"  As  the  preceding  word  has,  by  the  clearest  ana- 
logy, the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long,  so  this  word,  by 
having  the  accent  higher  thaii  the  antepenultimate,has  iia 
clear  an  analogy  for  having  the  same  vowel  short,  530. 
535.  This  anali-gy,  however,  is  contradicted  by  Dr  Ash, 
W.  Johnston,  Jir  Scott,  Entick,  Buchanan,  and  Perry, 
who  make  the  vowel  e  long,  as  in  Legend.  As  Dr 
Johnsim's  accentuation  does  not  determine  the  quantity 
of  the  vowel,  his  not  inserting  this  word  is,  in  this  case, 
no  loss  ;  but  Mr  Sheridan's  omission  of  it  deprives  us  of 
a  valuable  opinion. 
LeGER,  led'jur,  s.    98.      A  leger-book,  a  book  that 

lies  in  the  compting  house. 
Legerdemain,  IM-jur-d^-mane',  s.      Sleight  of 

hand,  juggle,  power  of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble 

motion,  trick. 
Legerity,  M-j^r'^-t^,  S.      Lightness,  nimbleness. 
Legged,  legd,  a.  359.     Having  legs. 
Legible,  Md'jd-bl,  a.  405.    Such  as  may  be  read  ; 

apparent,  discoverable. 
Legibly,    l^d'j(i-bl^,    ad.      in  such  a  manner  aa 

may  be  read. 


rorruption,  however,  is  not  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the 
true  sound  pedantick,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  correct- 
ed.—See  Clef. 

Leasing,  le'zing,  s.  227.  410.     Lies,  falsehood. 

Least,  leest,  a.  227.     The  superlative  of  Little. 

Little  beyond  others,  smallest. 
Least,  leest,  ad.      la  the  lowest  degree. 
Leather,  I^TH'CiF,  s.   98.   234.     Dressed  hides  of 

animals ;  skin,  ironically. 
Leathercoat,  l§TH'Qr-k6te,  s.   An  apple  with  a 

rough  rind ;  a  sort  of  potato. 
Leathery,  leTH'ur-e,  a.    Resembling  leather. 
Leave,  leva,  s.  227.    Grant  of  liberty,  permission, 

allowance ;  farewell,  adieu. 
To  Leave,  leve,  v.  a.     Pret.  /  Left ,-  I  have 

Left.     To  quit,  to  forsake ;    to  have  remaining  at 

death  ;  to  suffer  to  remain  ;  to  fix  as  a  token  of  remem. 

brance  ;  to  bequeath,  to  give  as  inheritance  ;  to  give 

up,  to  resign  ;  to  cease  to  do,  to  desist  from  ;  to  Leave 

off,  to  desist  from,  to  forbear,  to  forsake  j  to  Leave 

out,  to  omit,  to  neglect. 
To  Leave,  leve,  v.   n.      To  cease^  to  desist ;   to 

Leave  off,  to  desist,  to  stop. 
Leaved,  leevd,  a.  227.     Furnished  with  foliage  ; 

made  with  leaves  or  folds. 
Leaven,  l^v'v^n,  s.    10.3.    234.      Ferment  mixed 

with  any  body  to  make  it  light ;  any  mixture  whiili 

makes  a  general  change  in  the  mass. 
To  Leaven,  lev'v^n,  v.  a.    To  ferment  by  some- 
thing mixed  ;  to  taint,  to  imbue. 
Leaver,    le'vur,    s.    98.      One    who    deserts    or 

forsakes. 

Leaves,  l^^vz,  s.    The  plural  of  Leaf. 

Leavings,  le'vingz,  s.  410.  Remnant,  relicks,  offal. 

Lecher,  letsh'ur,  s.  98.    A  whoremaster. 

Lecherous,  l^tsh'ur-&s,  a.    Lewd,  lustful. 

Lecherously,  letsh'&r-us-l^,  ad.  Lewdly,  lust- 
fully. 

LecherOUSNESS,  l^tsh'ur-&s-n&,  s.   Lewdness. 

Lechery,  letsh'&r-e,  s.  557.  lewdness,  lust. 

Lection,  ISk'sh&n,  s.  A  reading,  a  variety  in 
copies. 

Lecture,  lek'tshure,  S.  461.  A  discourse  pro- 
nounced \ipon  any  subject ;  the  act  or  practice  of  read- 
ing, perusal ;  a  magisterial  reprimand. 

To  Lecture,  l^k'tshure,  v.  a.  To  instruct 
formally ;  to  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatically. 

Lecturer,  lek'tshur-ur,  s.  An  instructor,  a 
teacher  by  way  of  lecture,  a  preacher  in  a  church  hired 
by  the  parish  to  assist  the  rector. 

Lectureship,  lek'tshiir-shlp,  s.  The  office  of  a 
lecturer. 

Led,  l^d.     Part.  pret.  of  To  Lead. 

Ledge,  l^dje,  S.  A  row,  layer,  stratum  ;  a  ridge 
rising  above  the  rest;  any  prominence  or  rising  part. 

LeDHORSE,  l^d'horse,  S.     A  sumpter  horse. 

Lee,  le^,  S.  Dregs,  sediment,  refuse.  Sea  terra  ; 
it  is  generally  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  wind, 
as  the  Lee-shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on. 

Lee,  lee,  a.  Having  the  wind  blowing  on  it ;  having 

the  wind  directed  towards  it. 
Leech,  leetsh,   s.     A  physician,  a  professor  of  the 

art  of  healing  ;  a  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which 

fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood. 
Leech-crait,  leetsh'kraft,  s.   The  art  of  healing. 
Leek,  leek,  s.  A  pot  herb. 
Leer,  lere,  S.    An  oblique  view  ;  a  laboured  cast  of 

countenance. 
To  Leer,  lere,   v.    n.     To  look  obliquely,   to  look 

archly  ;  to  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
Lees,  leez,  s.     Dregs,  sediment. 
Leet,  leet,  s.     A  law  day. 
Leeward,  ^e'ward,  a.   88.     Under  the  wind,  on 

the  side  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

See  Lee. 
Leit,  l^ft.     Part  pret.  of  Leave. 
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iiEGION,    le'jcm,    s.        A  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
consisting'  of  about  five  tliousand,  a  military  force  ; 
Rny  great  number. 
Lkgionauy,  le'jun-Jr-e,  a.    Relating  to  a  legion  ; 
containing    a   legion,   containing   a  great  indefinite 
number. 
To  Legislate,  l^d'jis-late,  v.  n.    To  enact  laws. 
£XS"  This  word  is  neither  in  Johnson  nor  Sheridan. 
For  the  pronunciation  of  the  first  syllable,  see  the  fol- 
lowing words. 

Legislation,  led-jis-la'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  giv- 
ing laws. 
Legislative,  led'jls-la-tlv,  a.    Giving  laws,  law- 
giving. 
Legislator.  l§d'jis-Ia-tur,  s.  166.  521.   A  law- 
giver, one  who  makes  laws  for  any  community. 
Legislature,   Md'jis-la-tshure,   s.    461.     The 
power  that  makes  laws. 

JtJ"  Some  respectable  speakers  in  the  HoTise  of  Com- 
mons pronotince  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  h  ord 
long,  as  if  written  I.eegulature,  and  think  they  are  won- 
derfully correct  in  doing  so,  because  the  first  syllable  of 
all  Latin  words,  compounded  of  Lex,  is  long.  They  do 
not  know  that,  in  pronouncing  the  word  in  this  manner, 
they  are  contradicting  one  of  the  clearest  analogies  of 
the  language ;  which  is,  that  the  antepenultimate,  and 
secondary  accent,  shorten  every  vowel  they  fall  upon, 
except  V,,  unless  they  are  followed  by  a  diphthong,  534, 
S.So.  This  analogy  is  evident  in  a  numerous  catalogue  of 
words  ending  in  Hy,  where  the  antepenultimate  vowel  is 
short  in  English,  though  long  in  the  Latin  words  whence 
they  are  derived,  as  serenity^  divinity,  globosity.  Sec.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  words  declamatory,  delibe- 
rative, &c.  where  the  two  second  syllables  are  short  in 
English,  thougli  long  in  the  Latin  declamatorius,  delibe- 
rativus,  &c.  Even  the  words  liberal  and  liberty,  if  pro. 
nounced  with  their  first  syllables  long,  as  in  the  Latin 
words  Uberalis  and  libertas,  ought  to  be  sounded  lye'beral 
and  lye'berty.  If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable  of  legislator,  legislature,  or  legislative, 
either  ;is  primary  or  secondary,  we  find  a  clear  analogy 
for  shortening  the  vowel;  nor  can  we  have  the  least 
reason  for  lengthening  it,  which  will  not  oblige  us  in  the 
same  manner  to  lengthen  the  first  vowel  of  lenitive,  pe- 
dagogue, pacification,  and  a  thousand  others. — See  Prin- 
ciples, No.  530.  535.  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr 
Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  mark  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word  and  its  relatives  short ;  W.  Johnston  only 
marks  them  long.  From  Entick  we  can  gather  the  quan- 
tity of  this  vowel  in  no  word  but  legislate,  where  he 
makes  it  long,  and  Ash,  Bailey,  and  Buchanan,  do  not 
mark  it  either  way.  These  authorities  sufticiently  show 
us  the  general  current  of  custom  ;  and  the  analogies  of 
the  language  sufliciently  show  the  propriety  of  it 

Legitimacy,  le-jit'te-mi-s^,  s.     Lawfulness  of 

birth  ;  genuineness,  not  spuriousness. 
Legitimate,   le-jlt'te-mate,   a.    91.       Bom   in 

marriage,  lawfully  begotten. 
To  Legitijiate,  le-jit'te-mate,  v.  a.  91.     To 

fyrocure  to  any  the  right  of  legitimate  birth  ;  to  make 
awful. 

Legitimately,  le-jlt'e-mate-le,  ad.  Lawfully, 
genuinely. 

Legitimation,  le-jit-e-ma'shun,  s.  Lawful 
birth  ;  the  act  of  investing  with  the  privileges  of  law- 
ful birth. 

Legume,  iJg'gume, 

Legumen,  le-gu' 
Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by  the  hand,  as,  beans  ; 
in  general,  all  larger  seeds  ;  pulse. — See  Bitumen  and 
Masphemous.        , 

Leguminous,  l^-gfi'me-n&s,  a.      Belonging  to 

pulse,  consisting  of  pulse. 
LeiSURABLE,    l^'zhur-a-bl,    a.      Done  at  leisure, 

not  hurried,  enjoying  leisure. 
Leisurably,     le'zhiir-a-blt^,    ad.        At    leisure, 

without  tumult  or  hurry. 
Leisure,    le'zhure,    s.     2ol.       Freedom    from 

business  or  hurry ;  vacancy  of  mind  ;  convenience  of 

time. 

}t^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  Dr  Kenrick, 

and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  tliis  word 

long;  and  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Elphinston,  and  Mr  B.wclay, 

fchort.    The  first  manner  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable. 
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Leisurely,  1^'zhiir-le,  a.  Not  hasty,  deliberate. 
Leisurely,  1^'zhur-l^,  ad.  Not  in  a  hurry,  slowly. 
Lemma,  lem'ma,  s.  92.     A  proposition  previously 

assumed. 
Lemon,   lem'mun,   s.    166.     The   fruit  of  the 

lemon-tree ;  the  tree  that  bears  lemons. 
Lemonade,  l^m-mfin-ade',  s.    Liquor  made  of 

water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons. 
To  Lend,  l6nd,  v.   a.     To  deliver  something  to 

another  on  condition  of  repayment ;  to  suttier  to  be 

used  on  condition  that  it  be  restored  ;  to  afford,  to  grarit 

in  general. 

Lender,  leiid'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  lends  any 
thing;  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  putting  money  to 
interest. 

Length,  leng/A,  s-  The  extent  of  any  thing 
material  from  end  to  end ;  horizontal  extension  ;  a 
certain  portion  of  space  or  time  ;  extent  of  duration  ; 
full  extent,  uncontracted  state;  end;  at  Length,  at 
last,  in  conclusion. 
To  Lengthen,  lengVm,  v.  a.  103.  To  draw 
out,  to  make  longer ;  to  protract,  to  continue  ;  to  pro- 
tract pronunciation  j  to  Lengthen  out,  to  protract,  to 
extend. 
To  Lengthen,  \kng'thr\,  v.  n.  To  grow  longer,  to 
increase  in  length. 

Lengthwise,  l^ngth'wize,  ad.  According  to  the 
length. 

Lenient,  l^ne-ent,  a.  113.  Assuasive,  softening, 
mitigating;  laxative,  emollient. 

Lenient,  l^n^-^nt,  S.     An  emollient  or  assuasi\e 

application. 
To  Lenify,  l^n'ne-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  assuage,  to 
mitigate. 

Lenitive,  Mn'(?-tiv,  a.  157.    Assuasive,  emollient. 

Lenitive,  len'e-tiv,  s.  Any  thing  applied  to  ease 
pain ;  a  p.illlative. 

Lenity,  len'e-te,  s.   Mildness,  mercy,  tenderness. 

Lens,  lenz,  s.  434.  A  glass  spherically  convex  on 
both  sides,  is  usually  called  a  Lens  ;  such  is  a  burn- 
ing-glass, or  spectacle-glass,  or  an  object-glass  of  a  te- 
lescope. 

Lent,  lent.     Part.  pass,  from  Lend. 

Lent,  l^nt,  S.  The  quadragesimal  fast ;  a  time  of 
abstinence. 

Lenten,  l^nt'tn,  a.  103.  Such  as  is  used  in  Lent  ; 
sparing. 

Lenticular,  l^n.tlk'k^.-lar,  a.  Doubly  convex, 
of  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lentiform,  l^n'te-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  lens. 

LentIGINOUS,  l^n-tid'jin-6s,  a.  Scurfy,  fur- 
furacoous. 

Lentigo,  Mn-tl'go,  S.  112.  A  freckly  or  scurfy 
eruption  upon  the  skin. — See  Vertigo. 

Lentil,  len'tll,  s.  A  kind  of  pulse. 

Lentisk,  len'tisk,  s.  A  beautiful  evergreen  ;  the 
mastich  tree. 

Lentitude,  l^n'c^-tude,  s.  Sluggishness,  slowness, 

Lentner,  l^nt'n&r,  s.  98.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Lentor,  l<5n't&r,  S.  166.  Tenacity,  visco.sity  ; 
slowness,  delay.  In  physick,  that  sizy,  viscid  part  of 
the  blood  whicli  obstructs  the  vessels. 

Lentous,  l^n't&S,  a.  Viscous,  tenacious,  capable 
to  be  drawn  out. 

Leonine,  leo-nine,  a.  149.  Belonging  to  a  lion, 
having  the  nature  of  a  lion.  Leonine  verses  are  those 
of  which  the  end  rhymes  to  the  middle,  so  named  from 
Leo  the  inventer. 

Leopard,  lep'purd,  s.  88.     A  spotted  beast  of 

Leper,  lep'pur,  S.  98.    One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 

p:^-  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  pronouiiciiig 
thu  word  with  the  first  syllable  short,  as  in  leprosy. 
Leperous,  l^p'pur-iis,   a.     Causing  leprosy.   Pro, 

perly  Leprous. 

Leporine,  Mp'po-rlne,  a.  Belonging  to  a  hare, 
having  the  nature  of  a  hare. 
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JX3?-  Air  Sheridan  lias  marked  the  e  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word  long,  without  even  the  flimsy  plea  of  I^tin 
quantity  to  support  it.  Mr  Perry,  Entii'k,  and  Dr  Ash, 
are  the  only  other  orthoepists  from  whom  we  ran  gather 
the  pronunciation  of  this  letter.  The  two  first  are  for 
the  short  sound,  and  the  last  for  the  long  one.  But  the 
short  sound  is  so  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  to  want  no  au- 
thorities to  support  it. — See  Principles,  No.  530.  535. 

Leprosy,  15p'pr6-S^,  S.      a  loathsome  distemper, 

which  covers  the  body  with  a  kind  of  white  scales. 
Leprous,   l^p'prus,    a.    314.        Infected  with   a 

leprosy. 
Less,    Ife.      A  negative  or  privative  termination. 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the  absence  or  pri. 
vation  of  the  thing ;  as,  a  witless  man. 
Less,  l^s,  a.     The  comparative  of  £,Utle  ;  opposed 

to  greater. 
Less,  l^s,  s.    A  smaller  quantity,  a  smaller  degree. 
Less,  l^s,  ad.      In  a  smaller  degree,  in  a  lower  de- 
gree. 
Lessee,  l^S-sde',  S.      The  person  to  whom  a  lease 

is  given. 
To  Lessen,  l^s'sn,  v.  a.  103.      To  diminish  in 
bulk;  to  diminish  the  degree  of  any  quality;  to  de- 
grade, to  deprive  of  power  or  dignity. 
To  Lessen,  l&'sn^  i;.  n.  To  grow  less,  to  shrink. 
Lesser,  l&'s&r,  a.  98.      A   barbarous   corruption 

of  Less. 
Lesson,  l^s'sn,  s.  170.    Any  thing  read  or  repeated 
to  a  teacher  ;  precept,  notion  inculcated  ;  portions  of 
scripture  read  in  divine  service  j  time  pricked  for  an 
instrument ;  a  rating  lecture. 
Lessor,  l^s'sor,  s.    166.      One  who  lets  any  thing 

to  farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 
Lest,  l&t,  or  leest,  conj.  That  not ;  for  fear  that. 
03"  Almost  all  our  orthoepists  pronounce  this  word 
both  ways  ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  by  much  the 
more  general.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  adjective 
least :  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  words  to  change  their 
form  when  they  change  their  class.  Dr  Wallis's  advice 
to  spell  the  superlative  of  little  lessest,  has  not  yet  been 
followed  and  probably  never  will ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  necessitj'  for  Dr  Lowth's  expedient  to  distinguish 
these  words  by  spelling  the  conjunction  least,  like  the  ad- 
jective. But  why  we  should  sound  the  e  long,  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  spelling,  while  such  a  pronunciation 
confounds  the  conjunction  and  the  adjective,  cannot  be 
conceived.  The  second  pronunciation,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  explodedL 

To  Let,  l^t,  v.  a.  To  allow,  to  suffer,  to  permit ; 
to  put  to  hire ;  to  grant  to  a  tenant ;  to  suffer  any  thing 
to  take  a  course  which  requires  no  impulsive  violence  ; 
to  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course ;  to  Let  blood,  is 
elliptical  for  To  let  out  blood,  to  free  it  from  confine- 
ment, to  suffer  it  to  stream  out  of  tlie  vein ;  to  Let  in, 
to  admit ;  to  Let  off,  to  discharge ;  to  Let  out,  to  lease 
out,  to  give  to  hire  or  farm. 

To  Let,  l^t,  v.  a.  To  hinder,  to  obstruct,  to  op- 
pose.   Not  much  used  now. 

Let,  l^t,  s.  Hinderance,  obstacle,  obstruction,  im- 
pediment. 

LethaRGICK,  l^-<A^r'jlk,  a.  509.  Sleepy  by  dis- 
ease, beyond  the  natural  power  of  sleep. 

Lethargickness,  l^-<Aar'jik-n&,  s.  Sleepiness, 
drowsiness. 

Lethargy,  l§<A'ar-j^,  s.  A  morbid  drowsiness, 
a  sleep  from  which  one  cannot  be  kept  awake. 

Lethe,  Wlhe,  s.  A  poetical  river  of  hell  ;  obli- 
vion, a  draught  of  oblivion. 

IjETTER,  Mt'tur,  s.  98.  One  who  lets  or  permits  ; 
one  who  hinders ;  one  who  gives  vent  to  anything,  as, 
a  blood-letter. 

Letter,  Mt'tir,  s.  One  of  the  elements  of  sylla- 
bles ;  a  written  message,  an  epistle  ;  the  literal  or  ex- 
pressed raeaniug ;  Letters  without  the  singular,  learn- 
ing ;  type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

To  Letter,  Mt't&r,  v.  a.    To  stamp  with  letters. 

Lettered,  Mt'tfird,  a.  359.  Literate,  educated 
to  learning. 

Lettuce,  l^t'tis,  s.     a  plant. — See  Asparagus. 
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Levant,  le-v5nt',  s.   iOi.      The  east,  particularly 
those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Italy. 
^^^  Milton  has  used  this  word  as  an  adjective,  with 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  Dr  Ash  and  Mr  Bar. 

clay  explain  it  by  Rising  up,  or  becoming  turbulent. 
"  Forth  rush  the  LcTant  and  the  Ponent  winds." 

In  tliis  case,  also,  the  vowel  e  ought  to  have  the  long 
sound. — See  Legend. 

Levator,  1^-va'tor,  s.  166.  521.  A  chimrgical 
instrument,  whereby  depressed  parts  of  tlie  skull  arc 
lifted  up. 

LeuCOPHLEGMACY,  lu-ko-fleg'mi-sd,  S.  Pale- 
ness, with  viscid  juices  and  cold  sweatings. 

Leucophlegmatick,  lu-ko-ri^g-mit'ik,  a.  509. 
Having  such  a  constitution  of  body  where  the  blood  is 
of  a  pale  colour,  viscid,  and  cold. 

Levee,  l^v'v*^,  s.  The  time  of  rising  ;  the  con- 
course of  those  who  crowd  round  a  man  of  power  in 
a  morning. 

Level,  lev'vll,  a.  99.  Even,  not  having  one  part 
higher  than  another ;  even  with  any  thing  else,  in  the 
same  line  with  any  thing. 

To  Level,  l^v'vil,  v.  a.  To  make  even>  to  free 
from  inequalities  ;  to  reduce  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else  ;  to  lay  flat ;  to  bring  to  equality  of 
condition ;  to  point  in  taking  aim,  to  aim  ;  to  direct  to 
any  end. 

To  Level,  l^v'vil,  v.  n.  To  aim  at,  to  bring  the 
gun  or  arrow  to  the  same  direction  with  the  mark  ;  to 
conjecture,  to  attempt  to  guess  ;  to  be  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  a  mark  ;  to  make  attempts,  to  aim. 

Level,  Mv'vll,  S.  A  plane  ;  a  surface  without 
protuberances  or  inequalities  ;  rate,  standard  ;  a  state 
of  equality;  an  instrument  whereby  mas<jns  adjust 
their  work  ;  rule,  borrowed  from  the  mechauick  level ; 
the  line  of  direction  in  which  any  missile  weapon  is 
aimed ;  the  line  in  which  the  sight  passes. 

Leveller,  l^v'viLl&r,  S,  One  who  makes  any 
thing  even ;  one  who  destroys  superiority,  one  who 
endeavours  to  brin|f  all  to  the  same  state. 

Levelness,  lev'vil-n&,  s.  Evenness,  equality  of 
surface  ;  equality  with  something  else. 

LeveN,  l^v'v^n,  s.  103.  Ferment,  that  which 
being  mixed  in  bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment ;  any 
thing  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  a  greater  mass. 

Lever,  l^v&r,  s.  98.  The  second  mechanical 
power,  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a  great  weight. 

Leveret,  l^v'v5r-lt,  s.     A  young  hare. 

Leviable,  l^v'v^-S-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be 
levied. 

Leviathan,  le-vV^-thkn,  s,  A  large  water  ani- 
mal mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job  ;  by  some  imagined 
the  crocodile,  but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for  the 
whale. 

To  Levigate,  lev'v^-gate,  v.  a.  To  mb  or 
grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  ;  to  mix  till  the  liquor 
becomes  smoo6i  and  uniform. 

Levigation,  l^v-e-ga'shun,  s.  The  act  of  reduc- 
ing hard  bodies  into  a  subtile  powder. 

Levite,  le'vite,  S.  156.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
one  born  to  the  office  of  priesthood  among  the  Jews  ; 
a  priest,  used  in  contempt 

Levitical,  le-vlt'te-kil,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Levites. 

Levity,  l^v'v^-t^,  s.  Lightness  ;  inconstancy ; 
unsteadiness  ;  idle  pleasure,  vanity ;  trifling  gayety. 

To  Levy',  l^v'v^,  v.  a.  To  raise,  to  bring  together 
men  ;  to  raise  money  ;  to  make  war. 

Levy,  l^v'v^,  s.  The  act  of  raising  money  or 
men ;  war  raised. 

Lewd,  liide,  a.  265.  Wicked,  bad  ;  lustful, 
libidinous. 

Lewdly,  lude'ld,  ad.  wickedly ;  libidinously, 
lustfully. 

Lewdness,  lude'n^s,  s.     Liustful  licentiousness. 

Lewdster,  liide'stir,  s.  98.  a  lecher,  one 
given  to  criminal  pleasures.     Not  used. 

Lewis-D'or,  Id-^-dor',  s.  A  golden  French  coin, 
in  value  about  twenty  shillings. 
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Lexicographer,  15ks-e-k6g'graf-6r,    s.    518. 

A  ^vriter  of  dictionaries. 
Lexicography,  l^ks-e-kSg/grif-^,    s.     Tlie  art 

or  pra<'tice  of  writing  dictionaries. 
Lexicon,   l^ks'e-kiin,    s.    166.     A   dictionary, 

commonly  of  tlie  Greek  language. 
Ley,  lee,  s.     A  field. 

5:>"This  word  and  Key  are  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  pronouncing  this  diphthong  when  the 
accent  is  on  it — See  Principles,  No.  269. 

Liable,  li'i-bl,  a.  405.      Obnoxious,  not  exempt, 

subject. 
Liar,  ll'ur,  s.  88.  418.     One  who  tells  falsehoods, 

one  who  wants  veracity. 
LrUATTOX,  li-ba'sh&n,  s.  128.   The  act  of  pouring 

wine  on  the  ground  in  honour  of  some  deity  j  the  wine 

so  poured. 
LiBBARD,  llb'blird,  S.  88.      A  leopard. 
Libel,   111)^1,    S.        A  satire,  defamatory  writing, 

a  lampoon ;  in  the  civil  law,  a  declaration  or  charge  in 

writing  against  a  person  in  court. 
To  Libel,  Whi],    v.   n.      To    spread    defamation, 

generally  written  or  printed. 
To  Libel,  Hljel,  v.  a.     To  satirize,  to  lampoon. 
Libeller,    li'bel-l&r,     s.      A  defamer  by  writing, 

a  lampooner. 
Libellous,  lITjel-lfis,  a.     Defamatory. 
Liberal,  llb'ber-Al,  a.  88.     Not  mean,  not  low 

in  birth  ;   becoming  a  gentleman  ;   munificent,  gene- 
rous, bountiful. — .See  I.cfrislature. 
Liberality,    lib-b^r-il'^-te,     s.       Munificence, 

bounty,  generosity. 
To   Liberalize,  llly^r-Sl-Ize,    v.  a.     To  make 

liberal. 
Liberally,     lib'b^r-tiil-e,     ad.       Bountifully, 

largely. 

To  Liberate,  llt/er-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  free  from 
confinement. 

Liberation,  lib-^r-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
delivering,  or  being  delivered. 

Libertine,  llb'ber-tln,  s.  150.  One  who  lives 
without  restraint  or  law  ;  one  who  pays  no  regard  to 
the  precepts  of  religion  ;  in  law,  a  free^man,  or  rather 
the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Libertine,  lliyber-tln,  a.    Licentious,  irreligious. 

Libertinism,  llb'ber-tln-izm,  s.  Irreligion, 
licentiousness  of  opinions  and  practice. 

Liberty,  llb'ber-te,     s.      Freedom  as  opposed  to 
_        slavery  ;  freedom  as  opposed  to  necessity ;  privilege, 
^>      exemption,  immunity  ;  relaxation  of  restraint ;  leave, 
permission. — See  Legislature. 

Libidinous,  le-bid'^-n6s,  a.  128.    Lewd,  lustful. 

LiBiDiNOUSLY,  l^-bid'e-n&s-le,  ad.  128.  Lewdly, 
*       lustfully.  ' 

Librae,  ll'brSl,  a.  88.     Of  a  pound  weight 

Librarian,  ll-bra're-in,  s.  128.  One  who  has 
the  care  of  a  library. 

Library,  li'bra-r^,  s.  A  large  collection  of  books  ; 
the  place  where  a  collection  of  books  is  kept. 

To  Librate,  ll'brate,  v.  a.  91.  To  poise,  to 
balance. 

Libration,  li-bra'shun,  .9.  128.  The  state  of 
being  balanced  ;  in  astronomy,  Libration  is  the  balan- 
cing motion  or  trepidation  in  the  firmament,  whereby 
the  declination  of  the  sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars 
change  from  time  to  time. 

LiBRATORY,  ll'bra-t&r-e,  a.  512.  Balancing, 
playing  like  a  balance. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Lice,  Use.     The  plural  of  Louse. 

LicEBANE,  lise'bane,  s.     A  plant. 

License,  ll'sense,  s.  Exorbitant  liberty,  contempt 
of  legal  and  necessary  restraint ;  a  grant  of  permission, 
liberty,  permission. 

To  License,  li's^nse,  v.  a.  To  set  at  liberty  ;  to 
permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

Licenser,  li's^n-s&r,  s.  98.  A  granter  of  per- 
mission. 
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Licentiate,  li-s^n'sh^-Jte,  s.  91.  A  man  who  uses 

license  ;  a  degree  in  Spanish  universUes. 
To  Licentiate,  li-s^n'she-ate,  v.  a.  To  permit, 
to  encourage  by  license. 

Licentious,  li-s§n'sh6s,  a.  128.  Unrestrained 
by  law  or  morality  ;  presumptuous,  unconfined. 

Licentiously,  h-s^n'shus-le,  ad.  with  too  much 
liberty. 

Lice.vtiouSNESS,  li-S§n'sh&s-n^S,  S.     Boundless 

liberty,  contempt  of  just  restraint. 
To  Lick,  Ilk,  v.  a.   To  pass  over  with  the  tongue ; 
to  lap,  to  take  in  by  the  tongue ;  to  Lick  up,  to  devnur. 

Lick,  lik,  s.    A  blow.    Vulgar. 

LicKERisH,Hk'er-lsh,  \ 

LiCKEROus,  lik'^r-fis,  \  "" 
Nice  in  the  choice  of  food ;  delicate,  tempting  tlie  ap- 
petite. 

LicKERiSHNESS,  llk'er-ish-nfe,  s.  Niceness  of 
palate. 

Licorice,  liklcfir-is,  s.  142.  A  root  of  sweet 
taste. 

LiCTOR,  lik't&r,  s.  166.  A  Roman  officer,  a  kind 
of  beadle. 

Lid,  lid,  s.  A  corer,  any  thing  that  shuts  down 
over  a  vessel ;  the  membrane  that,  when  we  sleep  or 
wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 

Lie,  li,  s.  276.    Any  thing  impregnated  with  some 
other  body,  as  soap  or  salt. 
1)3-  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  and  agree  with 

every  other  orthoepist  in  giving  this  word  the  same  sound 

as  lie,  a  falsehood. 

Lie,  li,  s.  276.  A  criminal  falsehood ;  a  charge  of 
falsehood:  a  fiction. — See  Appendix. 

To  Lie,  ll,  v.  n.   To  utter  criminal  fiJsehood. 

To  Lie,  11,  v.  n.  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very 
great  Inclination  against  something  else ;  to  rest,  to 
lean  upon  ;  to  be  reposited  in  the  grave ;  to  be  in  a 
stateof  decumtiture;  to  be  placed  or  situated  ;  to  press 
upon,  to  be  in  any  particular  state  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
concealment ;  to  be  in  prison  ;  to  be  in  a  bad  state ;  to 
consist ;  to  be  in  the  power,  to  belong  to ;  to  be  charged 
in  any  thing,  as,  an  action  Lietli  against  one ;  to  cost, 
as,  it  Lies  me  in  more  money ;  to  Lie  at,  to  importune, 
to  tease ;  to  Lie  by,  to  rest,  to  remain  still ;  to  Lie 
,down,  to  rest,  to  go  into  a  state  of  repose ;  to  Lie  in, 
to  be  in  childbed  ;  to  Lie  under,  to  be  subject  to  ;  to 
Lie  upon,  to  become  an  obligation  or  dutyj  to  Lie 
with,  to  converse  in  bed. 

Lief,  le^f,  a.  275.    Dear,  beloved. 

Lief,  li^ef,  ad.  Willingly.  Used  now  only  in 
familiar  speaking. 

Liege,  leedje,  a.  275.  Bound  by  feudal  tenure, 
subject ;  sovereign. 

Liege,  leedje,  s.     Sovereign,  superiour  lord. 

Liegeman,  le^dje'min,  s.  88.    A  subject 

LiEGER,  le^j&r,  S.  98.    A  resident  ambassador. 

Lien,  Il'en.     The  part  of  Lie.     Lain.    Obsolete. 

LiENTERiCK,  li-^n-t^r'rik,  a.  509.  Pertaining  to 
a  lientery. 

LlENTERY,  ll'§n-t§r-rd,  S.     A  particular  looseness, 
wherein  the  food  passes  suddenly  through  the  stomach 
and  guts, 
pg-  For  the  propriety  of  accenting  this  word  on  the 

first  syllable,  see  Dysentery.  That  Dysentery,  Mesentry, 

and  iLientery,  ouglit  to  have  the  same  accentuation,  can 

scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  yet,  if  we  consult  our  dic- 
tionaries, we  see  an  unaccountable  diversity. 

rMr     Sheridan,     Mr    Nares,     Mr     Scott, 

Dy^entery,\     W.    Johwton,    Perry,    Entick,   Bailey, 
L    Barclay. 

„        ,.        <"Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash, '  Dr  Kenrick,  Bu- 

DysenfUry,  ^    ^hanan,  Penning. 

-.r  ,    ',        f  Mr  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  Dr  Ash,  Barclay, 

Mes'entery,}^    Entick.  Kenrick. 

Mesen'tery,    Bailey,  Penning. 

T  ■,    i  f  Dr  Johnson,   Dr  Kenrick,   Mr  Sheridan, 

Lt  entery,    |     p^  Ash,  Buchanan,  Entick. 

Lien'tery,      Bailey,  Barclay,  Penning. 

LlER,  li'ur,  S.  418.     One  that  rests  or  lies  down. 

Lieu,  lu,  s.  284.    Place,  room,  stead. 
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LlEVE,  ledv,  ad.      WilUngly. 

Lieutenancy,  l^v-t^n'nJn-sd,  s.  The  office  of  a 
lieutenant ;  the  body  of  lieutenants. 

Lieutenant,   Idv-t^n'nint,  s.  285.     A  deputy, 
one  who  acts  by  vicarious  authority ;  in  war,  one  who 
holds  the  next  rank  to  a  superiour  of  any  denomina- 
tion. 
U^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  bygood  speak. 

era  as  if  written  Livtenant.    The  difference  ^tween  the 

short  i  and  short  e  is  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  deserve  no- 
tice :  but  the  regular  sound,  as  if  %vritten  Lewtenant, 

seems  not  so  remote  from  the  corruption  as  to  make  us 

lose  all  hope  that  it  will  in  time  be  the  actual  pronuncia- 
tion. 

LiEUTENANTSHiP,  l^v-t^n'nJnt-sWp,  s.  The 
rank  or  office  of  lieutenant. 

Life,  life,  s.  Plural  Lives.  Union  and  co-opera- 
tion of  soul  with  body ;  present  state  ;  enjoyment  or 
possession  of  terrestrial  existence ;  blood,  the  supposed 
vehicle  of  life  ;  conduct,  manner  of  living  with  res- 
pect to  virtue  or  vice ;  condition,  manner  of  living 
with  respect  to  happiness  and  misery ;  continuance  of 
our  present  state  ;  the  living  form,  resemblance  exactly 
copied  ;  common  occurrences,  human  affairs,  the 
course  of  things ;  narrative  of  a  life  past ;  spirit,  brisk- 
ness, vivacity,  resolution ;  animated  existence,  animal 
being ;  a  word  of  endearment. 

Liteblood,  Ufe'bl&d,  S.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life. 

LiFEGlviNG,  life'giv-ing,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  give  life. 

Lifeguard,  Ufe-gyArd',  s.  92.     Tlie  guard  of  a 
king's  person. 
1X5-  Tliis  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  Liteguard,  as 

if  opposed  to  a  Deadguard. 

Lifeless,  life'l^S,  a.  Dead  ;  unanlmated  ;  without 
power  or  force. 

Lifelessly,  lifel^s-ld,  ad.  Without  vigour, 
without  spirit 

Lifelike,  llfe'llke,  a.     Like  a  living  person. 

LiFESTRING,  life'string,  s.  Nerve,  strings  imagined 
to  convey  life. 

Lifetime,  llfe'time,  s.  Continuance  or  duration 
of  life. 

LiFEWEARY,  life'wd-rd,  a.  Wretched,  tired  of 
living. 

To  Lift,  lift,  V,  a.  To  raise  from  the  ground,  to 
elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  swell  -with  pride.  Up  is  some- 
times emphatically  added  to  Lift. 

To  Lift,  lift,  ?;.  n.   To  strive  to  raise  by  strength. 

Lift,  lift,  s.  The  act  or  manner  of  lifting ;  a  hard 
struggle,  as.  To  help  one  at  a  dead  lift 

Lifter,  lif  t&r,  s.  98.     One  that  lifts. 

To  LiG,  lig,  V.  n.      To  lie.      Obsolete. 

Ligament,  lig'gi-m^nt,    s.     a  strong  compact 

substance  Avhich  unites  the  bones  in  articulation  ;  any 
thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the  body ;  bond, 
chain. 

Ligamental,  llg-J-m^n'tal,  \ 

Ligamentous,  llg-J-m^n'tus,  J 

Composing  a  ligament 

Ligation,  ll-ga'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  binding  ; 
the  state  of  being  bound. 

Ligature,  Ug'gi-ture,  s.  Any  thing  bound  on, 
bandage  ;  the  act  of  binding ;  the  state  of  being  bound. 

Light,  lite,  s.  393.  That  quality  or  action  of  the 
medium  of  sight  by  which  we  see ;  illumination  of 
mind,  instruction,  knowledge ;  the  part  of  a  picture 
which  is  drawn  with  bright  colours,  or  on  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall ;  point  of  view,  situation,  di- 
rection in  which  the  light  falls ;  explanation  ;  any 
thing  that  gives  light,  a  pharos,  a  taper. 

Light,  lite,  a.  Not  heavy  ;  not  burdensome,  easy 
to  be  worn,  or  carried ;  not  afflictive,  easy  to  be  en- 
dured ;  easy  to  be  performed,  not  difficult ;  not  va- 
luable ;  easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power ;  active, 
nimble  ;  \inencumbered,  unembarrassed,  clear  of  im- 
pediments ;  slight,  not  great ;  easy  to  admit  any  in- 
fluence, unsteady,  unsettled ;  gay.  airy,  without  dimity 
or  solidity ;  not  chaste,  not  regular  in  con<luct ;  bright, 
clear;  not  dark,  tending  to  whiteness. 
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Light,  lite,  ad.     Lightly,  cheaply. 

To  Light,  lite,  v.  a.    To  kindle,  to  inflame,  to  set 

on  fire ;  to  give  light  to,  to  guide  by  light ;  to  illumi. 

nate  ;  to  lighten,  to  ease  of  a  burden. 
To  Light,  lite,  r.  n.      To  happen,  to  fall  upon  by 

chance ;  to  descend  from  a  horse  or  carriage ;  to  fall  in 

any  particular  direction ;  to  fall,  to  strike  on ;  to  settle, 

to  rest 

To  Lighten,  ll'tn,  v.  n.  103.  To  flash  with 
thunder ;  to  shine  like  lightning ;  to  fall  or  light, 
[from  light,  v.  n.] 

To  Lighten,  ll'tn,  v.  a.  To  iUiiminate,  to  en- 
lighten ;  to  exonerate,  to  unload ;  to  make  less  heavy ; 
to  exhilarate,  to  cheer. 

Lighter,  lite'&r,  s.  98.  A  heavy  boat  into  which 
ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 

Lighterman,  lite'&r-mSn,  s.  88.  One  who 
manages  a  lighter. 

Lightfingered,  llte-fing'g&rd,  a.  359.  Nimble 
at  conveyance,  thievish. 

LiGHTFOOT,  lite'fut,  a.  Nimble  in  running  or 
dancing,  active. 

LiGHTFOOT,  lite'ffit,  s.     Venison. 

Lightheaded,  lite-h^d'^d,  a.  Unsteady,  thought- 
less ;  delirious,  disordered  in  the  mind  by  disease. 

Lightheadedness,  lite-h^d'ed-ncs,  s.     Deliri. 

ousness,  disorder  of  the  mind. 
Lighthearted,  llte-har't^d,  a.     Gay,  merry. 
Lighthouse,  llte'house,  s.     a  high  building,  at 

the  top  of  which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships  at  sea. 
Lightlegged,  llte-legd',  a.  359.    Nimble,  swift 
LiGHTLESS,  lite'l^S,  a.      Wanting  light,  dark. 
Lightly,  llteli^,  ad.     Without  weight,  without 

deep  impression ;    easily,  readily,    without  reason ; 

cheerfully  ;  not  chastely  ;  nimbly,  with  agility  ;  gay- 

ly,  airily,  with  levity. 
Lightminded,  llte-mind'M,   a.     Unsettled,  un- 
steady. 
Lightness,  llte'n^s,  s.    Levity,  want  of  weight ; 

inconstancy,  unsteadiness ;  unchastity,  want  of  con- 
duct in  women  ;  agility,  nimbleness. 
Lightning,  lite'ning,  s.     Tlie  flash  that  precedes 

thunder ;  mitigation,  abatement. 
Lights,  lltes,  S.     The  lungs,  the  organs  of  breath- 

ing. 
Lightsome,  llte'sfim,  a.    Luminous,  not  dark,  not 

obscure,  notjopaque ;  gay,  airy,  having  the  power  to 

exhilarate. 
LiGHTSOMENESS,  llte's&m-nes,  s.    Luminousness, 

not  opacity,  not  obscurity ;  cheerfulness,  merriment, 

levity. 
Lignaloes,  llg-nal'oze,  s.     Aloes  wood. 
Ligneous,  lig'ne-&s,  a.     Made  of  wood  ;  wooden, 

resembling  wood. 

Lignumvit^,  lig-n&m-vl'td,  S.  Guaiacnm,  a  very 
hard  wood. 

LiGURE,  li'giire,  S.  544.      A  precious  stone. 

Like,  like,  a.  Resembling,  having  resemblance  ; 
equal,  of  the  same  quantity ;  for  I-ikely,  probable, 
credible ;  likely,  in  a  state  that  gives  probable  expec- 
tations. 

Like,  like,  S.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling 
another  ;  near  approach,  a  state  like  to  another  state. 

Like,  like,  ad.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  same 
manner  as ;  in  such  a  manner  as  befits ;  likely,  pro- 
bably. 

To  Like,  like,  v.  a.  To  choose  with  some  degree 
of  preference  ;  to  approve,  to  view  with  approbation. 

To  Like,  like,  v.  n.      To  be  pleased  with. 

Likelihood,  likelii-hud,  s.  Appearance,  show  ; 
resemblance,  likeness;  probability,  verisimilitude,  ap- 
pearance  of  truth. 

Likely,  like'Ie,  a.  Such  as  may  be  liked,  such 
as  may  please ;  probable,  such  as  may  in  reason  bo 
thought  or  believed. 

Likely,  likelc,  ad.  Probably,  as  may  reasonably 
be  thought  g 
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To  Liken,   li'kn,  v.  a. 

having-  resemblance. 

Likeness,  llke'n^S,  S.  Resemblance,  similitude  ; 
form,  appearance  ;  one  who  resembles  another. 

Likewise,  llke'wize,  ad.  140.  In  like  manner, 
also,  moreover,  too. 

Liking,  ll'king,  a.  Plump,  in  the  state  of  plump- 
ness. 

Liking,  ll'king,  s.  Good  state  of  body,  plumpness  ; 
state  of  trial ;  inclination. 

LiLACH,  Mik,  s.      A  tree. 

ts&  Tliis  word  is  pronounced  by  the  vulgar  as  if  writ- 
ten Laylock.    The  word  comes  from  the  French,  and  the 
corruption  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  China,  but  not  so  universally. — See  China. 
LiLIED,  lUlid,  a.  283.      Embellished  with  lilies. 
Lily,  lil'l^,  s.     a  flower. 
LiLY-DAFFODIL,    lU'le.daf'fo-dil,    s.      A  foreign 

flower. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  Hlle-Sv-THe-vane,   s. 

The  May  Uly. 

LiLYLivERED,  lil'M-llv-vfird,  a.  359.  WTiite 
livered,  cowardly. 

LiMATURE,  li'mi-tire,  S.  Filings  of  any  metals, 
the  particles  rubbed  off  by  a  file. 

Limb,  llm,  s.  347.  A  member,  a  jointed  or  arti- 
culated part  of  animals ;  an  edge,  a  border. 

To  Limb,  lira,  v.  a.     To  supply  with  limbs ;  to 

tear  asunder,  to  dismember. 
Limbeck,  lim'bek,  s.     a  still. 
Li.MBED,  limd,  a,   359.      Formed  with  regard  to 

limbs. 
Limber,  llm'bur,  a.   98.     Flexible,  easily  bent, 

pliant. 
Limberness,  liin'bfir-n^S,  s.    Flexibility,  pliancy. 
Limbo,  llm'bo,   S.      A  region  bordering  upon  hell, 

in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain ;  any  place 

of  misery  and  restraint 
LlJIE,  lime,  s.      A   viscous  substance  drawn  over 

twigs,  which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings  of  birds 

that  light  upon  it ;   matter  of  which  mortar  is  made ; 

the  linden  tree  ;  a  species  of  lemon. 

To  Lime,  lime,  v.  a.  To  entangle,  to  ensnare;  to 
.<moar  with  lime ;  to  cement ;  to  manure  ground  with 
lime. 

Limekiln,  llme'kil,  s.  Kiln  in  which  stones  are 
burnt  to  lime. 

Limestone,  llme'stone,  s.  The  stone  of  which 
lime  is  made. 

Lime-water,  lime'wa-tur,  s.  It  is  made  by  pour- 
ing water  upon  quick  lime. 

Limit,  Ilm'mlt,  s.      Bound,  border,  utmost  reach. 

To  Limit,  Ilm'mlt,  v.  a.  To  confine  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  restrain,  to  circumscribe  ;  to  restrain 
from  a  lax  or  general  signification. 

Li.MiTARY,  llm'mlt-tar-e,  a.  Placed  at  the 
boundaries  as  a  guard  or  superintendant. 

Limitation,  Hm-me-ta'shun,  s.  Restriction, 
circumscription ;  confinement  from  a  lax  or  undeter- 
minate  import. 

To  Limn,  lim,  v.  a.  411.  To  draw,  to  paint  any 
thing. 

Limner,  Trn'riur,  s.  411.  A  painter,  a  picture 
maker. 

Limous,  ll'm&s,  a.  544.      Muddy,  slimy. 

LuiP,  limp,  s..     A  halt 

To  Limp,  limp,  v.  n.      To  halt,  to  walk  lamely. 

Limpid,  lim'pld,  a.      Clear,  pure,  transparent 

Li>lPlDNESS,  lim'pld-nes,  s.      Clearness,  purity. 

LiMPiNGLY,  limplng-le,  ad.  In  a  lame  halting 
manner. 

A  kind  of  shell  fish. 
Viscous,  glutinous  ;  containing 


LnipiT,  lim'plt,  s. 
Li>n",   ll'me,   a. 
lime. 

To  Lin,  I'm,  v.  n. 


To  stop,  to  give  over. 
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Llnchpin,  ilnsh'pln,  s.  An  iron  pin  that  keeps 
the  wheel  on  the  axletree. 

LiNCTUS,  llngk't&S,  s.  408.  Medicine  licked  up 
by  the  tongue. 

Linden,  Im'd^n,  s.     The  lime-tree. 

Line,  line,  s.  Longitudinal  extension  ;  a  slender 
string ;  a  thread  extended  to  direct  any  operations  ; 
the  string  that  sustains  the  angler's  hook ;  lineaments, 
or  marks  in  the  hands  or  face  ;  outline ;  as  much  as  is 
written  from  one  margin  to  the  other ;  a  verse ;  rank ; 
work  throvyn  up,  trench  ;  extension,  limit ;  equator, 
equinoctial  circle ;  progeny,  family  ascending  or  de- 
scending ;  one-tenth  of  an  inch. 

To  Line,  line,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  the  inside  ;  to 
put  any  thing  in  the  inside ;  to  guard  within  ;  to 
strengthen  by  inner  works ;  to  cover  over. 

Lineage,  liii'n(^-aje,   s.    113.       Race,  progeny, 
family. 
■XJ-Though  I  do  not  consider  the  ea  in  this  and  the 

following  words  as  a  diphthong,  they  are,  in  colloquial 

pronunciation,  squeezed  so  close  together  as  almost  to 

coales<'e.    This  semi-syllabic  separation  (as  it  may  be 

called)  is,  perhaps,  not  improperly  expressed  by  spelUug 

the  words  lin-yage,  lin-yal,  &c. 

Lineal,  lln'n^-Al,  a.  113.  Composed  of  lines; 
delineated  ;  descending  in  a  direct  genealogy ;  claimed 
by  descent ;  allied  by  direct  descent 

Lineally,  lin'e-il  1^,  ad.     In  a  direct  line. 

Lineament,  lin'ne-5-m^nt,  s.  Feature,  discri- 
minating mark  in  the  form. 

Linear,  lin'ne-Sr,  a.  113.  Composed  of  lines, 
having  the  form  of  lines. 

LiNEATiON,  lin-^-a'shin,  s.  Draught  of  a  line 
or  lines. 

Linen,  lln'nin,  s.  99.  Cloth  made  of  hemp  or  flax. 

Linen,  Un'llln,  a.  Made  of  linen,  resembling 
linen. 

Linendraper,  lin'nln-dra'p&r,  s.  He  who  deals 
in  linen. 

Ling,  ling,  s.      Heath  ;   a  kind  of  sea  fish. 

To  Linger,  llng'g&r,  v.  n,  409.  To  remain 
long  in  languor  and  pain ;  to  hesitate,  to  be  in  sus- 
pense ;  to  remain  long ;  to  remain  long  without  any 
action  or  determination  ;  to  wait  long  in  expectation 
or  uncertainty  ;  to  be  long  in  producing  effect 

Lingerer,  llng'g&r-fir,  s.  557.     One  who  lingers. 
Lingeringly,    ling'g&r-lng-ld,   ad.    98.     With 

delay,  tediously. 
Lingo,  llng'go,  S.      Language,  tongue,  spoech.      A 

low  word. 
LiNGUACious,  lln-g\va'sh&s,  a.  408.      Full  of 

tongue,  talkative. 
LiNGUADENTAL,  ling-g\vi-d^n'tal,  a.  uttered  by 

the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 
Linguist,  ling'gwist,  s.  331.     a  man  skilful  in 

languages. 
LingwoRT,  llng'wurt,  S.      An  herb. 
Liniment,  lln'ne-ment,  s.     Ointment,  balsam. 
Lining,  li'ning,  s.  410.      Tlie  inner   covering  of 

any  thing ;  that  which  is  within. 
Link,  lingk,  s.  408.      A  single  ring  of  a  chain  ; 

any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together;  a  chain,  any 

thing  connecting  ;  any  single  part  of  a  scries  or  chain 

of  consequences  ;  a  torch  made  of  pitch  and  hards,  j 
To  Link,  llngk,  v.  a.    To  unite,  to  conjoin  in  con. 

cord;  to  join;   to  join  by  confederacy  or  contract ;  to 

connect ;  to  unite  in  a  regular  series  of  consequences. 
LiNKBOY,  lingk'boe,  s.     A  boy  that  carries  a  torch 

to  accommodate  passengers  with  light 
Linnet,  lin'nit,  S.  99.      A  small  singing  bird. 

Linseed,  lln's^ed,  s.     The  seed  of  flax. 

LiNSEYWOOLSEY,  lin's^-wul's^,  a.  Made  of 
linen  and  wool  mixed ;  vile,  mean. 

Linstock,  lin'st&k,  s.  A  staff  of  wood  with  a 
match  at  the  end  of  it,  used  by  gunners  in  firing  can- 
non. 

Lint,  lint,  S.      The  soft  substance  commonly  called 

X2 
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559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fall  83,  fit  81— me  93,  m5t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  m5ve  164, 


flax  ;  linen  errnped  into  soft  woolly  substance  to  lay 

on  sores. 
Lintel,  lln'tll,  s.      That   part  of  the  door-frame 

that  lies  across  tlie  door-posts  over  head. 
Lion,     U'an,     s.     166.       The   fiercest    and    most 

magnanimous  of  four-footed  beasts. 

Lioness,  ll'un-n^s,  s.     A  she  lion. 

5:5"  There  is  a  propensity  pretty  general  of  pronounc- 
ing the  e  in  this  and  similar  words  hke  short  t :  but  this 
pronunciation,  however  pardonable  in  light  colloquial 
speaking,  would  be  inexcusable  in  reading  or  deliberate 
sjjeaking. 

LlONLEAF,  li'un-l<^fe,  s.      A  plant. 
Lip,    lip,     s.      The  outer  part  of   the  mouth,  the 
muscles  that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth  ;   the  edge  of  any 
thing ;  to  make  a  Lip,  to  hang  the  lip  in  sullenness  and 
contempt 
LiPLABOUR,  llpla-b&r,  s.    Action  of  the  lips  with- 
out concurrence  of  the  mind. 
LiPOTHYMOtrS,  li-p6<A'e-mas,   a.    128.      Swoon- 
ing, fainting. 
JjIPOTHYMY,     li-pbth'i-m^,     S.      128.        Swoon, 

fainting  fit. 
Lipped,  llpt,  a.  359.     Having  lips. 
LiPPrrUDE,  llp'p^-tude,  s.      Blearedness  of  eyes. 
LiPWISDOM,    llp'wlz-d&m,     s.       Wisdom  in   talk 

without  practice. 
LiQUABLE,  likTcwi-bl,  a.    Such  as  may  be  melted. 
Liquation,  li-kwa'shun,   s.  331.     The   art  of 

melting;  capacity  to  be  melted. 
To  Liquate,  lllcwate,    v.  n.  544.     To  melt,  to 
liquefy. 

Liquefaction,  llk-kwe-fak'shun,  s.    The  act  of 

melting,  the  state  of  being  melted. 
Liquefiabi.e,  lik'kwe-fi-i-bl,  a.   183.     Such  as 

may  be  melted. 
To  Liquefy,    likTswd-fl,    v.  a.     To   melt,   to 

dissolve. 

To  Liquefy,  lik'kwe-fl,  v.  n.  182.     To  grow 

liquid. 
Liquescency,  ll-kwis'sen-s^,  s.   Aptness  to  melt 
Liqueur,  le-kiire',  s.    A  flavoured  dram. 
Liquescent,  li-kw&'s^nt,  a.  510.     Melting. 

Liquid,  lik'kwid,  a.  340.     Not  solid,  not  forming 

one  continuous  substance,  fluid  ;  soft,  clear ;  pronoun. 

oed  without  any  jar  or  harshness  ;  dissolved,  so  as  not 

to  be  attainable  by  law. 
Liquid,   lik'kwid,   S.      Liquid  substance,  liquor. 
To  Liquidate,  llkliw^-date,    v.  a.     To   clear 

away,  to  lessen  debts. 
Liquidity,  l(i-kwld'(^-te,  s.  Subtilty ;  the  property 

or  state  of  being  fluid, 
LtQUiDNESS,  lik'kvvid-nls,  s.      Quality  of  being 

liquid,  fluency. 
Liquor,  llk'kfir,  S.  311.  415.      Any  thing  liquid  ; 

strong  drink,  in  familiar  language. 
To  Liquor,  llk'kur,  t;.  a.   183.     To  drench  or 

moisten. 
To  Lisp,  lisp,   v.   n.      To  speak  with  too  frequent 

appulses  of  the  tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate. 
Lisp,  lisp,  s.     The  act  of  lisping. 
LiSPER,  llsp'Sr,  s.   98.      One  who  lisps. 
List,  list,  s.    A  roll,  a  catalogue  ;  enclosed  ground, 

in   which  tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought ;  desire, 

willingness,  choice ;  a  strip  of  cloth ;  a  border. 
To  List,    list,    v.  n.      To  choose,  to  desire,  to  be 

disposed. 
To  List,  list,  v.  a.      To  enlist,  enrol,  or  register  ; 

to  retain  and  enrol  soldiers  ;  to  enclose  for  combats  ; 

to  sew  together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a  party- 
coloured  show  ;  to  hearken  to,  to  listen,  to  attend. 
Listed,  list'cd,  a.   Striped,  party-coloured,  in  long 

streaks. 
To  Listen,  lis'sn,  v.  a.   103.  4-72.    To  hear,  to 

attend.     Obsolete. 
To  Listen,  lis'sn,    v.  n.      To    hearken,    to    give 

attention. 
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Listener,    lis'sn-6r,    s.       One    that    hearkens, 

a  hearkener. 
Listless,  llstlfe,   a.      Without  inclination,   with. 

out  any  determination  to  one  more  than  another ;  care. 

less,  heedless. 

Listlessly,   llstles-1^,  ad.      Without  thought, 

without  attention. 
LiSTLESSNESS,  llstl^s-n^s,  s.      Inattention,  want 

of  desire. 
Lit,  lit.     The  pret  of  To  Light. 

•K5-  The  regular  form  of  this  word  is  now  the  m.ost 
correct. 
Litany,   llt'tSn-^,   s.       A    form    of   supplicatory 

prayer. 
Literal,  lit't^r-Sl,  a.      According  to  the  primitive 

meaning,  not  figurative  ;  following  the  letter,  or  exact 

words  ;  consistmg  of  letters. 
LlTERALLY^,    llt't^r-Jl-^,    ad.       According  to  the 

primitive  import  of  words ;  with  close  adherence  to 

words. 
LlTERALITY,  llt-t^r-fJl't^-t^,  s.     Original  meaning. 
Literary,  lit't^r-i-re,  a.      Relating  to  letters  or 

learning;  learned. 
Literate,   lit'^r-ate,    a.      Learned ;    skilled   in 

letters. 
Literati,  lit-t^r-ra'ti,  s.     The  learned. 
Literature,  llt'ter-rS-ture,  s.     Learning;  skill 

in  letters. 
Litharge,  11/A'arje,  s.      Litharge  is  properly  lead 

vitrified,  either  alone  or  with  a  mixture  of  copper. 
Lithe,  llTIie,  a.      Limber,  flexible. 
LithenesS,  llTIl'n^s,  s.      Limbemess,  flexibility. 
Lithesome,  llTH's&m,  a.      Pliant,  nimble,  limber. 

1X5-  Tlus  word,  in  colloquial  use,  has  contracted  the  » 
in  the  first  syllable,  and  changed  the  tli  into  s,  as  if  writ- 
ten lissum.  This  contraction  of  the  vowel  may  be  ob. 
served  in  several  other  words,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
prevailing  idiom  of  our  pronunciation. — See  Principles, 
No.  328.  615. 

Lithography,  ll-<A5g'gri.fe,  s.  128.  518.    The 

art  or  practice  of  engraving  upon  stones.  i 

LithomancY,  lliA'o-min-se,  s.   519.      Prediction 

by  stones. 
Lithontriptick,  li^A-&n-trip'tlk,  a.  530.     Any 

medicine  proper  to  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  kidneys  or 

bladder. 

Lithotomist,    li-^A&t'to-mist,     s.     128.       A 

chirurgeon  who  extracts  ti\e  stone  by  opening  the 

bladder. 
Lithotomy,  Vi-thhi'tb-mh,  s.    128.  518.     The 

art  or  practice  of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Litigant,  llt'te.g3.nt,  s.     Ooe  engaged  in  a  suit 

of  law. 
Litigant,  lit't^-gint,  a.      Engaged  in  a  juridical 

contest 
To  Litigate,  llt'te-gate,  v.  a.      To  contest  in 

law,  to  debate  by  judicial  process. 
To  Litigate,  llt'te-gate,  v.  n.  To  manage  a  suit, 

to  carry  on  a  cause. 
Litigation,  llt-t^-ga'sh&n,  s.     Judicial  contest, 

suit  of  law. 
Litigious,  le-tld'jus,  a.     Inclinable  to  law-suits, 

quarrelsome,  wrangling. 
LrriGlOUSLY,  l^-tld'jos.M,  ad.     Wranglingly. 
Litigiousness,  le-tid'j6s-n&,  s.     A  wrangling 

disposition. 
Litter,  llt'tur,  s.      A  kind  of  portable  bed  ;   a  car 

riage  hung  between  two  horses  ;  the  straw  laid  under 

animals  ;    a  brood  of  young  ;    any  number  of  tilings 

thrown  slottishlv  about ;  a  birth  of  animals. 
To  Litter,  llt'tur,  v.   a.    98.     To  bring  forth, 

used  of  beasts  ;  to  cover  with  things  negligently ;  to 

cover  with  straw. 
LrrTLE,  lit'tl,   a.   405.      Small  in  qaantity  ;   dimi. 

nutive;  of  small  dignity,  power,  or  impo  rtance ;  not 

much,  not  many  ;  some. 
LrrTLE,   lit'tl,    s.      A  small  space  ;    a  small  parti 

a  small  proportion ;  a  slight  affair  ;  not  much. 
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nSr  167,  nit  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  b&ll  173—611  299— pSfind  313— tAin  466,  xiiis  469. 

Little,  llt'tl,  ad.     in  a  small  degree,  in  a  small     LOADSTONE,  lode'stone,  s.    The  magnet,  the  stor.» 

quantity  ;  in  some  degree,  but  not  great;  not  much.       |      on  which  the  mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched  to 
Littleness,    Ht'tl-n&,    S.      Smallness    of    bulk  ;  '     give  it  a  direction  nortli  and  south. 

meauness,  want  of  grandeur ;  want  of  dignity.  LoAF,   lofe,   S.    29o.      A    mass  of  bread  as  it  U 

Littoral,    lit/t6-r£il,    a.    88.      Belonging  to   the  !     formed  by  the  baker ;  any  mass  into  which  a  body  is 

shore.  j     wrought. 

Liturgy,  llt't&r-i^,"  s.   Form  of  prayers,  formulary  '  ^OAM,  lome,  s.  29o.  Fat  unctuous  earth,  marl. 

of  publick  devotions.  j     KS- 1  his  word  is  vulgarly  pronounced  as  if  written 

rri    't  „,„    12  1  err       ™     .      .  »  i       r    lootn ;  this  pronunciation,  however,  is  not  only  at  va- 

10   l^IVE,  llV,   t;.  n.    li>(.      To  be  m  a  state  of    riance  with  the  best  usage,  but  with  the  most  probable 

ammaUon  :  to  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with  re-    etymology.  Junius  spells  it  lotue,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought 

gard  to  habit,  good  or  ill,  happiness  or  misery  ;  to  con.    jy  5g  pronounced. 

tinue  in  life  :  to  remain  undestroyed  ;  to  converse,  to™,,  ,,'  „  .,, 

cohabit:  to  maintain  one's  self;  to  be  in  a  state  of  ;  -^o  LoAM,  16me,  V.  a.   To  smear  with  loam,  marl, 

motion  or  vegetation ;  to  be  unextinguished.  |     or  clay,  to  clay. 

Live,  live,   a.    157.      Quick,  not  dead  ;  active,  not  ,  LoAMY,  lo'me,  a.   Marly. 

extinguished.        ^  LoAN,  lolie,  S.  295.      Any  thing  lent,   any  thing 

LrvELESS,    livftl^,    a     Wanting   life.      Obsolete.  I     delivered  to  another  on  condition  of  return  or  repay- 

See  Lifeless.  |      ment. 

Livelihood,   llve'le-bud,   s.    157.     Support  of   Loath,  loth,  a,  295.     Unwilling,  disliking,  not 


life,  maintenance,  means  of  livuig. 
Liveliness,  llve'16-n^s,  s.     Appearance  of  life  ; 

vivacity,  spri^htliness. 
Livelong,   livlong,  a.    157.     Tedious,  long  in 

passing ;  lasting,  durable. 
Lively,  livele,  a.    157.      Brisk,  vigorous;   gay, 

airy ;  representing  life  ;  strong,  energetick. 
Livelily,  livele-16,  )     , 
Lively,  lively,  i  ^  ' 

Briskly,  vigorously ;  witli  strong  resemblance  of  life. 
Liver,  liv'vCir,   s.   98.     One  who  lives  ;   one  who 

Uves  in  any  particular  manner  ;  one  of  the  entrails. 
Livercolouh,  liv'vur-kul-l&r,  a.  Dark  red. 
LiVERGROWN,  Uv'vur-grolie,  a.     Having  a  great 

liver. 
Liverwort,  llv'vur-w&rt,  s.  A  plant. 
Livery,  llv'v&r-e,  s,  98.     The  act  of  giving  or 

taking  possession  ;  release  from  wardship  ;  the  writ  by 
which  possession  is  obtained  ;  the  state  of  being  kept 
at  a  certain  rate  ;  the  clothes  given  to  servants  ;  a  par- 
ticular dress,  a  garb  wdtii  as  a  token  or  consequence  of 
any  thing. 

Liveryman,  llv'vur-^-man,  s.  88.  One  who 
wears  a  livery,  a  servant  of  an  inferior  kind  ;  in  Lon- 
don, a  freeman  of  some  standing  in  a  company. 

Lives,  llvz.    The  plural  of  lyife. 

Livid,  lU'id,  a.   Discoloured,  as  with  a  blow. 

LiVIDITY,  le-Vid'e-te,  s.  Discoloration,  as  by 
a  blow. 

Living,  llWlng,  s.  410.  Support,  maintenance, 
fortune  on  which  one  lives  ;  power  of  continuing  life ; 
livelihood ;  benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

LiVlNGLY,  liv'vlng-le,  ad.    In  the  living  state. 

Livre,  li'v&r,  s.  416.  The  sum  by  which  the 
French  reckon  their  money,  very  nearly  ten-pence- 
halfpenny  English. 

LiXIVIAL,  lik-siv'^-al,  a.  Impregnated  with  salts 
like  a  lixivium  ;  obtained  by  lixivium. 

Lixiviate,  lik-siv'i-ate,  a.  91.  Making  a 
lixivium. 

Lixivium,  lik-sV^-fim,  s.  Lie,  water  impregnated 
with  salt  of  whatsoever  kind. 

Lizard,  llz'zSrd,  s.  88.  An  animal  resembling  a 
serpent,  with  legs  added  to  it. 

Lizaudstone,  liz'zard-stone,  s.   A  kind  of  stone. 

Lo,  lo  !  intetj.    Look,  see,  behold ! 

LoACII,  lotsb,  S.  352.    A  little  fish. 

Load,  lode,  v.  a.  A  burden,  a  freight,  lading ; 
any  thing  that  depresses ;  as  much  drink  as  one  can 
bear. 
To  Load,  lode,  v.  a.  To  burden,  to  freight ;  to 
encumber,  to  embarrass ;  to  charge  a  gun ;  to  make 
heavy. 

Load,  lode,  s.   The  leading  vein  in  a  mine. 

Loadsman,  lodz'mSn,  s.  88.  He  who  leads  the 
way,  a  pilot 

Loadstar,  l<jde'st<tr,'s.  The  pole-star,the  cynosure, 
the  leading  or  guiding  star. 
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ready. 

To  Loathe,  loTiie,  v.  a.  467.  To  hate,  to  look 
on  with  abhorrence ;  to  consider  with  the  disgust  of 
satiety ;  to  see  food  with  dislike. 

LoATHER,  loTH'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  loathes. 

Loathful,  loTH'ful,  a.  Abhorring,  hating  ;  ab- 
horred, hated. 

LoATiliNGLY,  loTHlng-l^,  ad.  In  a  fastidious 
manner. 

Loathly,  \otN\ti,  ad.  295.  Unwillingly,  without 

Uking  or  inclination. 
LoATHNESS,  Idlh'n^S,  s.   Unwillingness. 
Loathsome,  16TH's&m,  a.  Abhorred,  detestable  ; 

causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 

Loathsomeness,  loTH's&m-n^s,  s.     Quality  of 

raising  hatred. 
Loaves,  lovz,  s.  295.  Plural  of  Loaf. 
Lob,  16b,  s.     Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish  ; 

Lob's  pound,  a  prison  ;  a  big  worm. 
To  Lob,  16b,  v.  a.    To  let  fall  in  a  slovenly  or  lazy 

manner. 
Lobby,  loMb^,  s.    An  opening  before  a  room. 
Lobe,  lobe,  S.      a   division,  a  distinct  part  ;   used 

commonly  for  a  part  of  the  lungs. 
Lobster,  16b'stur,  s.  98.  A  shell  fish. 
Local,  lo'kJl,  a.     Having  the  properties  of  place  ; 

relating  to  place ;  being  in  a  particular  place. 

Locality,  16-kAl'e-t^,  s.  Existence  in  place,  re- 
lation of  place  or  distance. 

Locally,  lolcal-M,  ad.    with  respect  to  place. 

Location,  lo-ka'shun,  s.  Situation  with  respect 
to  place,  act  of  placing. 

Lock,  16k,  s.  An  instrument  composed  of  springs 
and  bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or  chests  ;  the  part  of 
the  gun  by  which  fire  is  struck  ;  a  hug,  a  grapple  ;  any 
enclosure ;  a  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  toge. 
ther ;  a  tuft ;  a  contrivance  to  raise  the  water  on  a 
river  or  canal  made  navigable. 

To  Lock,  16k,  v.  a.  To  shut  or  fasten  with  locks  ; 
to  shut  up  or  confine  as  with  locks  ;  to  close  fast. 

To  Lock,  v.  n.  To  become  fast  by  a  lock  j  to  unite 
by  mutual  insertion. 

Locker,  16k'kar,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  is  closed 
with  a  lock,  a  drawer. 

Locket,  lok'kit,  s.  99.  A  small  lock,  any  catch 
or  spring  to  fasten  a  necklace  or  other  ornament 

LocKRAM,  lok'krum,  s.  88.  A  sort  of  coarse 
linen. 

Locomotion,  16-k6-m6'sh&n,  s.  Power  of  chang- 
ing place. 

Locomotive,  16-k6-m6't!v,  a.     changing  place, 

having  the  power  of  removing  or  changing  place. 
Locust,  16'kust,  S.    A  devouring  insect. 
LocuST-TREE,    lo'kust-tle^,    S.      A     species    of 

acacia. 
Lodestar,  lode'stSr,  s — See  Loadstar. 
LoDESTONE,  16''^'st6ne,  s. — See  Loadstone. 
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To  LoDGK,  l&dje,  f.  a.  To  place  in  a  temporary 
habitation ;  to  aA'ord  a  temporary  dwelling  ;  to  place, 
to  plant;  to  fix,  to  settle;  to  place  in  tlie  memory; 
to  harbour  or  cover ;  to  imord  place ;  to  lay  flat. 
To  Lodge,  lidje,  v.  n.  To  reside,  to  Iteep  resi- 
dence ;  to  take  a  temporary  habitation ;  to  talte  up  re- 
sidence at  night ;  to  lie  flat 

Lodge,  l&dje,  s.  a  small  house  in  a  park  or  fo- 
rest ;  a  small  house,  as,  the  porter's  lodge. 

Lodger,  lidje'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  lives  in  rooms 
hired  in  the  house  of  another ;  one  that  resides  in  any 
place. 

Lodging,  lidje^ing,  s.  4<I0.  Temporary  habita- 
tion, rooms  hired  in  the  house  of  another  ;  place  of  re- 
sidence ;  harbour,  covert ;  convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Lodgment,  ISdje'm^nt,  s.  Accumulation  of  any 
thing  in  a  certain  place  ;  possession  of  the  enemy's 
work. — See  Judgment. 

Loft,  15ft,  S.  A  floor ;  tlie  liighest  floor  j  a  room 
on  liigh. 

Loftily,  laftd-le,  ad.  On  high,  in  an  elevated 
place;  proudly,  haughtily ;  with  elevation  of  language 
or  sentiment,  sublimely. 

Loftiness,  16f  te-nes,  s.  Height,  local  elevation  ; 
sublimity,  elevation  of  sentiment ;  pride,  haughtiness. 

LoiTY,  15f't^,  a.  High,  elevated  in  place  ;  sub- 
lime, elevated  in  sentiment ;  proud,  haughty. 

Log,  16g,  s.  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood ;  a 
Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a  quarter  of  a  cab,  and 
consequently  five-sixths  of  a  pint. 

Logarithms,  \b^k-v\thraz,  s.  The  indexes  of 
the  ratios  of  numbers  one  to  another. 

LoggatS,  ISg'gltS,  s.  91.  A  play  or  game  now 
called  Skittles,  which  gpe. 

Loggerhead,  I^g'g&r-hed,  s.  A  dolt,  a  block- 
head, a  thickskulL 

Loggerheaded,  lig'g&T-hM-^d,  a.  Dull,  stu- 
pid, doltish. 

LoGICK,  ISd'jik,  s.  Logick  is  the  art  of  using 
reason  well  in  our  inquiries  after  truth,  aud  the  com- 
munication of  it  to  others. 

Logical,  16d'jik-ill,  a.  Pertaining  to  logick ; 
skilled  in  logick  ;  furnished  with  logick. 

Logically,  16d'j^-kil-e,  ad.  According  to  the 
laws  of  logick. 

Logician,  lo-jlsh'un,  s.  A  teacher  or  professor 
of  logick. 

LoGJtAN,  ISg'mJn,  s,  81.  One  whose  business  is 
to  carry  logs. 

Logogripiie,  log'o-grlf,  s.      A  kind  of  riddle. 

Logomachy,  lo-g5in'i^ke,  s.  518.  A  contention 
in  words,  a  contention  about  words. — See  Monomachy. 

Logwood,  ISg'vvud,  s.  A  wood  much  used  in 
dying. 

LoHOCK,  lollik,  *.  Medicines  which'  are  now 
commonly  called  eclegmas,  lambatives,  or  liuctuses. 

Loin,  loin,  s.  299.  The  back  of  an  animal  carved 
out  by  the  butcher ;  Loins,  the  reins. 

To  Loiter,  loe'tur,  v.  n.  299.  To  linger,  to 
spend  time  carelessly. 

Loiterer,  lo^'t&r-ir,  s.  93.  A  lingerer,  an 
idler,  a  lazy  wretch. 

To  Loll,  161,  v.  n.  406.  To  lean  idly,  to  rest 
lazily  against  any  thing ;  to  hang  out,  used  of  the 
tongue. 

Lomp,  lump,  s.  165.      A  kind  of  roundish  fish. 

Lone,  loiie,  a.    Solitary  ;  single,  without  company. 

Loneliness,  linele-n^s,  s.  Solitude,  want  of 
company.      * 

Lonely,  lAnelt^,  a.     solitary,  addicted  to  solitude. 

Loneness,  lolie'n^S,  s.  Solitude  ;  dislike  of  com- 
pany. 

Lonesome,  lone's&m,  a.     Solitary,  dismal. 

Long,  long,  a.  Not  sliort  ;  having  one  of  its 
geometrical  dimensions  in  a  greater  degree  than  either 
of  the  other  ;  of  any  certain  measure  in  length  ;  not 
soon  ceasing,  or  at  an  end  ;  dilatory ;  Innging,  desirous  ; 
reaching  to  a  great  distance ;  protra<'ted  as  a  long  note. 
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Longboat,  16ng'b6te,  S.    The  largest  boat  belong-. 

ing  to  a  ship. 
Longevity,  15n-j^v'(i-t^,  s.  408.    Length  of  life. 

LONGIMANOUS,  16n-jlm'mi-n5s,  a.  518.  Long- 
handed,  having  long  hands. 

Longimetry,  16n-jim'm^-tr<5,  s.  408.  518.  Tlis 
art  or  practice  of  measuring  distances. 

Longing,  ISnglng,  s.  410.     Earnest  desire. 

Longingly,  16ng1ng-l(^,  ad.  With  incessant 
wishes. 

Longitude,  16n'jd-tiide,  s.     Length,  the  greatest 

dimension;  the  circumference  of  the  earth  measured 
from  any  meridian ;  the  distance  of  any  part  of  the 
earth  to  the  east  or  west  of  any  place ;  the  position  of 
any  thing  to  east  or  west. 

Longitudinal,  15n-je-ti'de-nll,  a.  Measured 
by  the  lengtli,  running  in  (he  longest  direction. 

LoNGLY,  long'l^,  ad.  Longingly,  with  great  liking. 
Not  nsed. 

LoNGSOME,  ling's&m,  a.  Tedious,  wearisome  by 
its  length. 

Longsuffering,  ISng-suPf&r-lng,  a.  Patient, 
not  easily  provoked. 

Longways,  ling'waze,  ad.  In  the  longitudinal 
direction. 

Longwinded,  long-wind'ed,  a.  Long-breathed, 
tedious. — See  Wind. 

Longwise,  l&ng'wize,  ad.  152.  In  the  longitu- 
dinal  direction. 

Loo,  166,  S.      A  game  at  cards. 

LoOBILY,  loolse-l^,  a.      Awkward,   clumsy. 

Looby,  166'b^,  s.  306.    A  lubber,  a  clumsy  clown. 

LoOF,  166f,  s.  306.  It  is  that  part  aloft  of  the 
ship  which  lies  just  before  the  chess-trees  as  far  as  the 
bulk-head  of  the  castle. 

To  LooF,  Ifif,  V.  a.  To  bring  the  ship  close  to 
the  wind. 

Loofed,  166ft,  a.   359.      Gone  to  a  distance. 

To  Look,  166k,  v.  n.  30G.  To  direct  the  eye  to 
or  from  any  object ;  to  have  the  power  of  seeing;  to 
direct  the  intellectual  eye  ;  to  expect ;  to  take  care,  to 
watch  ;  to  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  object ;  to 
have  any  particular  appearance  ;  to  seem  ;  to  have  any 
air,  mien,  or  manner ;  to  form  the  air  in  any  particular 
manner;  to  look  about  one,  to  be  alarmed,  to  be  vigi. 
lant ;  to  look  after,  to  attend,  to  take  care  of ;  to  look 
for,  to  expect ;  to  look  into,  to  examine,  to  sift,  to  in- 
spect closely ;  to  look  on,  to  respect,  to  regard,  to 
esteem,  to  be  a  mere  idle  spectator ;  to  look  over  to 
examine,  to  try  one  by  one ;  to  look  out,  to  search,  to 
seek,  to  be  on  the  watch  ;  to  look  to,  to  watch,  to  take 
care  of. 

To  Look,  166k,  v.  a.      To  seek,  to  search  for;  to 

turn  the  eye  upon  ;  to  influence  by  looks  ;  to  Look  out, 

to  di-scover  by  searcliing. 
Look,  I66k,  interj.     See  I  lo  !  behold  !  observe  I 
Look,    166k,  s.      Air  of  the  face,  mien,  cast  of  the 

countenance ;  the  act  of  looking  or  seeing. 
Looker,  166k'&r,  s.   98.      One  that  looks  ;  Looker 

on,  spectator,  not  agent 
Looking-glass,  looklng-glis.    s.       Mirror,   a 

glass  which  shows  forms  retlected. 
Loo.M,  166m,  s.     306.       Tlie  frame  in  which  the 

weavers  work  their  cloth. 
To  Loom,  166m,  v.  n.     306.      To  appear,  to  ap- 
pear at  sea. 
Loom,  166m,  s.     A  bird. 
Loon,  166n,  s.   306.      A  sorry  fellow,  a  scoundrel. 

See  Lotrn. 
Loop,    166p,    s.     306.       A  double  through  which 

a  string  or  lace  is  draws,  an  ornamental  double  or 

fringe. 
Looped,  166pt,  a.  359.     Full  of  holes. 
Loophole,  16op'h61e,  s.      Aperture,  hole  to  give 

a  passage  ;  a  shift,  an  evasion. 
Loopholed,  lo6p'h61d,  a.  359.      Full  of  boles, 

full  of  openings. 
To  Loose,  166se,  v.  a.  306.   To  unbind,  to  untie 
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any  things  fastened ;  to  relax  j  to  free  from  any  thing 
painful ;  to  disengage. 

To  Loose,  166se,  v.  n.  To  8et  sail,  to  depart  by 
loosing  the  anchor. 

Loose,  loose,  a.  Unbound,  tmtied  ;  not  fast ;  not 
tight ;  not  crowded ;  wanton  ;  not  close,  not  concise  ; 
vague,  indeterminate  ;  not  strict,  unconnected,  ram- 
bling; lax  of  body;  disengaged;  free  from  confine- 
ment ;  remiss,  not  attentive  ;  to  break  Loose,  to  gain 
liberty ;  to  let  Loose,  to  set  at  liberty,  to  set  at  large. 

Loose,  loose,  S.   Liberty,  freedom  from  restraint ; 

dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 
Loosely,  166se'le,   ad.     Not  fast,  not  firmly ; 

without  bandage;  without  union;  irregularly;  neg- 
ligently; meanly ;  unchastely. 
To   Loosen,   166'sn,   v.    n.   103.     To  part,  to 

separate. 
To  LooSE>f,  156'sn,   v.   a.      To  relax  any  thing 

tied  ;  to  make  less  coherent ;  to  separate  a  corapages'; 

to  free  from  restraint ;  to  make  not  costive. 
Looseness,  loose'nls,  s.      state  contrary  to  that 

of  being  fast  or  fixed  ;  criminal  levity  ;  irregularity  ; 

lewdness,  unchastity ;  diarrhoea,  flux  of  the  belly. 

Loosestrife,  loose'strife,  s.    An  herb. 

To  Lop,  16p,  v.  a.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees  ; 
to  cut  off  any  thing. 

Lop,  16p,  S.  That  which  is  cut  from  trees  ;  a  Uea. 

LoPPER,  ISp'pur,  s.  98.    One  that  cuts  trees. 

Loquacious,  lo-k\va'shus,  a.  414'.  Full  of  talk; 
babbling,  not  secret.  " 

Loquacity,  16-kwJs's^te,  s.   Too  much  talk. 

Lord,  lord,  s.  167.  The  Divine  Being,  Jehovah  ; 
monarch,  ruler ;  master;  a  tyrant;  a  husband;  a  no- 
bleman ;  a  general  name  for  a  peer  of  England  ;  an 
honorary  title  applied  toofiicers,  as,  lord  chief  justice, 
lord  mayor. 

To  Lord,  lord,  v.  n.  To  domineer,  to  rule 
despotically. 

Lording,  lor'dlng,  s.  Lord  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

LoRDLING,  lordTmg,  s.  410.    A  diminutive  lord. 

Lordliness,  lord'li-nSs,  s.  Dignity,  high  station; 
pride,  haughtiness. 

Lordly,  lordli,  a.  Befitting  a  lord  ;  prond,  im- 
perious, insolent. 

Lordly,  lordl^,  ad.   imperiously,  proudly. 

Lordship,  lord'shlp,  S.  Dominion,  power ; 
seigniory,  domain  ;  title  of  honour  used  to  a  noble- 
man not  a  duke  ;  titulary  corapellation  of  judges,  and 
some  other  persons  in  authority. 

Lore,  lore,  s.   Lesson,  doctrine,  instrnction. 

To  Loricate,  16i''r^-kate,  v.  a.  168.  To  plate 
over. 

LoRiMER,  16r'r^-m5r, 

LoRiNER,  ISr'r^-n&r, 

Lorn,  lorn,  a.  Forsaken,  lost.  Obsolete. — See 
Forlorn.  • 

To  Lose,  looze,  v.  a.  164.  To  forfeit  by  unlucky 
contest,  the  contrary  to  Win ;  to  be  deprived  of;  to 
possess  no  longer  ;  to  have  any  thing  goneso  as  that 
it  cannot  be  found  or  had  again ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  throw 
away,  to  employ  ineffectually ;  to  miss,  to  part  with 
60  as  not  to  recover. 

To  Lose,  loSze,  v,  n.  Not  to  win,  to  suffer  loss  ; 
to  decline,  to  fail. 

LoSEABLE,  looz'd-bl,  a.  405.   Subject  to  privation. 

Loser,  looz'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  is  deprived  of 
any  thing,  one  that  forfeits  any  thing,  the  contrary  to 
winner  or  gainer. 

Loss,  16s,  S.  Forfeiture,  the  contrary  to  gain;  dam- 
age ;  deprivation ;  fault,  puzzle ;  useless  application. 

Lost,  16st.  Fret,  oi  To  Lose. 

Lost,  15st.  Part,  of  To  Lose. 

Lot,  16t,  s.  Fortune,  state  assigned  ;  a  chance  ; 
a  die,  or  'any  thing  used  in  determining  chances ;  a 
portion,  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being  drawn  by  lot ;  pro- 
portion of  taxes,  as,  to  pay  scot  arid, lot 

LOTE-TREE,  lote'tred,  s.  The  Lotos. 
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Lotion,  I6'sh&n,  s.  A  lotion  is  a  form  of  medicine 
compounded  of  aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  dis- 
eased parts ;  a  cosmetick. 

Lottery,  16t't&r-e,  s.  557.  A  game  of  chance, 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance. 

Loud,  loud,  a,  312.  Noisy,  striking  the  ear  with 
great  force ;  clamorous,  turbulent 

Loudly,  loudle,  ad.  Noisily,  bo  as  to  be  heard 
far ;  clamorously. 

Loudness,  loud'n^S,  S.      Noise,  force  of  sound  • 

turbulence,  vehemence  or  furiousness  of  clamour. 
To    Love,  luv,  v.  a.    165.      To  regard  with 
passionate  affection ;  to  regard  with  tenderness  of  af. 
fection  ;  to  be  pleased  with,  to  like ;  to  regard  with 
reverence. 

Love,  luv,  s.  165.  The  passion  between  the  sexes  ; 
kindness,  good- will,  friendsliip,  affection;  courtship, 
tenderness ;  liking,  inclination  to  ;  object  beloved , 
lewdness ;  fondness,  concord ;  principle  of  union ;  pic- 
turesque representation  of  love,  a  cupid ;  a  word  of 
endearment ;  due  reverence  to  God ;  a  kind  of  thin 
silk  stuff 

Loveapple,  l&v'5p-pl,  S.  405.  A  plant ;  the  fruit 
of  a  plant 

Loveknot,  l&v'n6t,  s.  A  complicated  figure,  by 
which  affection  is  figured. 

Loveletter,  l&v'l^t-t&r,  s.     Letter  of  courtship. 

LovELlLY,  l&v'i^le,  ad.      Amiably. 

Loveliness,  l&vld-n^s,  s.  Amiableness  ;  qualities 
of  mind  or  body  that  excite  love. 

Lovelorn,  luvlorn,  a.  Forsaken  of  one's  love. 
See  Forlorn. 

Lovely,  l&vie,  a.      Amiable  ;  exciting  love. 

LoVEMONGER,  l&v'ming-g&r,  s.  One  who  deals 
in  afifairs  of  love. 

Lover,  16v'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  is  in  love ;  a 
friend,  one  who  regards  with  kindness ;  one  who  like* 
any  thing. 

Louver,  15o'v&r,  S.     An  opening  for  the  smoke. 

LoVESECRET,  l&v'se-kiit,  s.  Secret  between  lovers. 

Lovesick,  luv'sik,  a.  Disordered  with  love, 
languishing  with  amorous  desire. 

LoVESOME,  luv'sim,  a.  Lovely.  A  word  not 
used. 

LovESONG,  luv'sSng,  s.     Song  expressing  love. 

LOVESUIT,  Ifiv'sute,  S.      Courtship. 

LoVETALE,  16v'tale,  s.      Narrative  of  love. 

LoVETHOUGHT,  ICivVAawt,  S.      Amorous  fancy. 

LovETOYS,  luVtoez,  s.  Small  presents  given  by 
lovers. 

LOVETRICK,  luv'trlk,  s.      Art  of  expressing  love. 

Lough,  lik,  s.  392.  A  lake,  a  large  inland  stand- 
ing water. 

Loving,  living,  part.  a.  Kind,  affectionate  j 
expressing  kindness. 

Loving  KINDNESS,  luvlng-kyind'nfe,  s.  Tender. 
ness,  favour,  mercy. 

Lovingly,  luv'ing-le,  ad.  Affectionately,  with 
kindness. 

LoviNGNESS,  luvlng-n^s,  s.    Kindness,  affection. 

Louis-d'or,  lu-e-dore',  s.  A  golden  coin  of 
France,  valued  at  about  twenty  shillings. 

To  Lounge,  lounje,  v.  n.    To  idle,  to  live  lazily. 

Lounger,  16un'j&r,  s.     An  idler. 

Louse,  louse,  s.  312.  A  small  animal,  of  which 
different  species  live  and  feed  upon  the  bodies  of  men, 
beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all  living  creatures. 

To  Louse,  louze,  v.  a.  437.  To  clean  from  lice. 
LOUSEWORT,  louse'w&rt,  S.  Tlic  name  of  a  plant 
LOUSILY,  lou'Z(^-le,  ad.      In  a  paltry,  mean,   and 

scurvy  way. 
Lousiness,  lou'ze-nes,  s.    The  state  of  abounding 

with  lice. 
Lousy,  lou'zd,    a.      Swarming  with  lice,  over-run 

with  lice ;  mean,  low  born. 
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Loyalty,  loi^Jl-td,  s.  Firm  and  faithful  adherence 
to  a  prince ;  fidelity  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Lozenge,  16z'z<^nje,  s.  A  rhomb  j  the  form  of 
the  shield  in  a  single  lady's  coat  of  arms  ;  Lozeng-e  is 
a  form  of  medicine  made  into  small  pieces,  to  be  held 
or  chewed  in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted  ;  a  cake 
of  preserved  fruit 

Lu,  166,  s.    A  game  at  cards. 

LUEBAUD,  lul/b&rd,  s.  88.    A  lazy  sturdy  fellow. 

Lubber,  lut/b&r,  s.  98.  A  sturdy  drone,  an  idle 
fat  booby. 

Lubberly,  lub'b&r-le,  a.   Lazy  and  bulky. 

Lubberly,  lublbur-l*^,  ad.    Awkwardly,  clumsily. 

To  Lubricate,  lii'bre-kate,  v.  a.  To  make 
smooth  or  slippery. 

To  LuBRiciTATE,  1  ii-bils'sc-tatc,  V.  a.  To 
smooth,  to  make  slippery. 

Lubricity,  lu-bris's^-te,  s,  Slipperiness,  smooth, 
ness  of  surface  ;  aptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to 
facilitate  motion ;  uncertainty,  slipperiness,  instabili- 
ty ;  wantonness,  lewdness. 

LuBRICK,  lu'brik,  a.  Slippery,  smooth  j  uncertain  ; 
wanton,  lewd. 

Lubricous,  lubr^-k&s,  a.  slippery,  smooth j  un^ 
certain. 

LuBRiFiCATiON,  lu-brW^-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
smoothing. 

LuBRiFACTiON,  lu-br^-f^k'shSn,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
lubricating  or  smoothing. 

Luce,  luse,  s.   A  pike  full  grown. 

Lucent,  lii's^nt,  a.   Shining,  bright,  splendid. 

Lucerne,  lii'sern,  S,  .  A  kind  of  grass  cultivated 
as  clover. 

Lucid,  lu'sld,  a.  Bright,  glittering,  pellucid, 
transparent ;  bright  witli  tlie  radiance  of  intellect,  not 
darkened  with  iMadness. 

Lucidity,  lu-Sid'e-te,  S,  Splendour,  brigiitness. 

LUCIFEROUS,  lii-slffer-us,  a,  318.  Giving  light, 
aft'ording  means  of  discovery. 

LuciFICK,  lu-slf'fik,  a.  309.  Making  light,  pro- 
ducing light. 

Luck,  luk,  s.  Chance,  accident,  fortune,  hap ; 
fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Luckily,  luk'ki^-le,  ad.   Fortunately,  by  good  hap. 

Luckiness,  lok'ke-nes,  s.  Good  fortune,  good 
hap,  casual  happiness. 

Luckless,  l&k'les,  a.   Unfortunate,  unhappy. 

Lucky,  liik'k^,  a.    Fortimate,  happy  by  chance?. 

Lucrative,  lu'kri-tlv,  a.  Gainful,  profitable. 

Lucre,  lu'kiir,  s.  416.  Gain,  profit. 

LUCRIFEROUS,  lu-kriPfer-us,  a.  Gainful,  profiu 
able. 

Lucrifick,  lu-krlFfik,  a.  309.  Producing  gain, 
profitable. 

LuctatiON,  IClk-ta'shun,  s.  Struggle,  eflFort,  con- 
test 

To  Lucubrate,  IfiTiii-brate,   v.  n.   303.     To 

watch,  to  study  by  night 

Lucubration,  lii-ku-bra'sh&n,  s.  533.  Study  by 
candle-light,  any  thing  composed  by  night 

Lucubratory,  liVku-bra-t&r-e,  a.  Composed  by 
candle-light. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 

LUCULENT,  lillcii-lent,  a.  303.  Clear,  trans- 
parent ;  certain,  evident. 

Ludicrous,  lu'de-krtiS,  a.  Burlesque,  merry, 
exciting  laughter. 

Ludicrously,  lii'de-krus-li,  ad.     Sportively,  in 

burlesque. 
LuDICROUSNESS,  lii'di^-kriiS-nfe,  s.      Burlesque, 

sportiveness. 
Ludification,  li-de-f^-ka'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

mocking. 
To  Luff,  luf,  v.  n.      To  keep    close  to  tlie  wind. 

A  sea  terra. 
To  Lug,  l&g,  V,  a.      To  haul  or  drag,  ta  pull  witli 


Lout,  lout,  s.  A  mean,  awkward  follow,  a  bumpkin, 
a  clown. 

To  Lout,  16&t,  v.  n.  312.  To  pay  obeisance,  to 
bow.     Obsolete. 

Loutish,  loutish,   a.      Clownish,  bump.Mnly. 

LOUTISHLY,  loutlsh-le,  ad.  With  tlie  air  of  a 
clown,  with  the  gait  of  a  bumpkin. 

Low,  16,  a.  324.  Not  high  ;  not  rising  far  upw.:rds, 
not  elevated  in  situation  ;  descending  far  downwards, 
deep  ;  not  swelling  high,  shallow,  used  of  water  ;  not 
of  high  price ;  not  loud,  not  noisy ;  late  in  time,  as, 
the  Lower  empire  ;  dejected,  depressed ;  abject ;  dis- 
honourable ;  not  sublime,  not  exalted  in  thought  or 
diction  ;  reduced,  in  poor  circumstances. 

Low,  16,  ad.  Not  aloft,  lot  at  a  high  price,  meanly  ; 
in  times  near  our  own ;  witli  a  depression  of  the  voice  j 
in  a  state  of  subjection. 

To  Low,  16u,  or  16,  v.  n.     To  bellow  as  a  cow. 

03-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, and  Mr  Barclay,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  last 
manner ;  but  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  and 
Mr  Ferry,  in  the  first :  and  that  this  is  the  true  pronun- 
ciation there  is  little  doubt ;  not  only  as  it  is  the  more 
general  sound  of  the  dijjhthong,  323,  but  as  it  is  more 
expressive  of  the  thing  signified.  The  other  sound  is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  novelty,  and  ought  to  be  exploded.  With, 
out  laying  much  stress  on  Dryden's  rhyme,  it  seems  to 
confirm  this  opinion. 

"Fair  In  graced  his  shield  ;  but  lo  now, 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low.** 

LoWBELL,  161)51,  S.  A  kind  of  fowling  in  the 
night,  in  which  the  birds  are  awakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  flame. 

To  Lower,  lo'&r,    r.  a,  98.     To  bring  low,  to 

bring  down  by  way  of  submission  ;  to  sufi'er  to  sink 

down ;  to  lessen,  to  make  less  in  price  or  value. 
To  Lower,  16'ur,  v.  n.     To  grow  less,  to  fall,  to 

sink. 
To  Lower,  lou'6r,  v.  n.  323.     To  appear  dark, 

stormy,  and  gloomy,  to  be  clouded  ;  to  frown,  to  pout, 

to  look  sullen. 

OS-  Whether  this  word  comes  from  the  Dutch  loeren, 
to  look  askance,  or  from  the  English  word  loiver,  signi- 
fying to  look  low,  as  the  sky  seems  to  do  when  it  is  heavy 
and  thick  with  clouds,  (which  is  the  much  more  probable 
derivation ;)  it  certaiiily  cries  aloud  for  a  difl'erent  spell, 
ing  from  lower,  to  make  low.  For  the  reasons,  see  the 
words  Flower  and  Flour  ;  Bowl  and  Form. 

Lower,  lou'Or, .«.  Cloudiness,  gloominess  ;  cloudi- 
ness of  look. 

Loweringly,  lourlng-l^,  ad.  With  cloudiness, 
gloomily. 

Lowermost,  16'ur-m6st,  a.     Lowest. 

Lowland,  lolind,  S.  The  country  that  is  low  in 
respect  of  neighbouring  hills. 

LOWLILY,  16'le-le,  ad.      Humbly,  meanly. 

Lowliness,  161e-n5s,  S.  Humility  ;  meanness  ; 
abject  depression. 

Lowly,  161d,  a.      Humble,    meek,    mild  ;   mean  ; 

,.  not  lofty,  not  sublime.   

LoWN,  loon,  s.  A  scoundrel,  a  rascal  ;  a  stupid 
fellow.    Properly  Loon.    Used  chiefly  in  Scotland. 

LowNESS,  16'n5s,  s.  Absence  of  height ;  meanness 
of  condition  ;  want  of  rank  ;  want  of  sublimity ;  sub- 
raissiveness  ;  depression ;  dejection. 

To  LoWT,  lout,  V.  a.      To  overpower.     Obsolete. 

LowthoughteD,  16-</iawt'5d,  s.  Having  the 
thoughts  withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  medita- 
tions ;  mean  in  sentiments,  narrow-minded. 

Lowspirited,  16-spMt-ed,  a.  Dejected,  de- 
pressed, not  lively. 

LOXODROJIICK,  lok-s6-dr&m'lk,  s.  Loxodromick 
is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the  rhomb. 

Loyal,  ISe'll,  a.  88.  329.  Obedient,  true  to  the 
prince ;  faithful  in  love,  true  to  a  lady  or  lover. 

Loyalist,  loe'al-list,  s.  One  who  professes  uu. 
common  adherence  to  his  king. 

Loyally,  loe'il-l^,  ad.  with  fidelity,  with  true 
iuihereuce  to  a  king. 
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violence ;  to  Lug  out,  to  draw  a  sword,  in  burlesque 

language. 
To  Llg,  l&g,  V.  «.      To  lag,  to  come  heavily. 
Lug,  lug,  s.      A  kind  of  small   fish  ;    iu   Scotland, 

nn  ear ;  a  land  measure,  a  poll  or  perch. 
Luggage,  lag'gldje,  s.  9().      Any  thing  cumbrous 

and  unwieldy. 
Lugubrious,  16-gu'bre-&s,  a.    Mournful,  sorrow- 
ful. 
Lukewarm,    like 'warm,    a.      Moderately,    or 

mildly  warm  ;  indifl'erent,  not  ardent,  not  zealous. 
Lukewarmly,  luke'warm-le,  ad.  With  moderate 

warmth  ;  «-ith  indifterence. 
liUKEWARMNESS,  luke'warm-n^s,  s.      Moderate 

or  pleasing  heat  ;  indifterence,  want  of  ardour. 
To  Lull,  ltd,   v.  a.      To   compose    to    sleep   by  a 

pleasing  sound ;  to  quiet,  to  put  to  rest        ' 
Lullaby,  lul'lJ-bi,  s.      A  song  to  still  babes. 
Lumbago,    liim-ba'go,  s.       Lumbagos     are    pains 

very  troublesome  about  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back. 

a3f  This  word  xs  often  pronounced  with  the  Italian 
eound  of  a,  as  heard  in  father;  but  this  mode  of  pro- 
nouncing the  accented  a,  in  Words  from  the  Latin,  has 
been  long  and  justly  exploded. 

Lumber,  lum'b6r,  s.  98.  Any  thing  useless  or 
cumbersome  ;  staves,  wond,  and  various  kinds  of  goods 
in  traffick  between  the  West-  India  islands  and  conti- 
nent of  North  America. 

To  Lumber,  lum'bur,  i».  a.  To  heap  like  useless 
goods  irregularly. 

To  Lumber,  liim'bur,  v.  n.  To  move  heavily,  as 
burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

Luminary,  lu'me-nar-re,  s.  Any  body  which 
gives  light ;  any  thing  which  gives  intelligence  ;  any 
one  that  instructs  mankind. 

LUMINATION,  16-me-na'shun,  s.  Emission  of 
light. 

Luminous,  Ifi'me-nus,  a.  503.  Shining,  emit- 
ting light ;  enlightened ;  bright. 

Lump,  lump,  s.  A  small  mass  of  any  matter  ; 
a  shapeless  mass  ;  the  whole  together,  the  gross. 

To  Lump,  lump,  »;,  a.  To  take  in  the  gross,  with- 
out attention  to  particulars. 

Lumpfish,  l&mp'fisb,  s.     A  sort  of  fish. 

Lumping,  lumping,  a.  410.    Large,  heavy,  great. 

Lumpish,  lumpish,  a.  Heavy,  gross,  dull,  un- 
active. 

Lumpishly,  l&mplsll-le,  ad.  With  heaviness, 
\vith  stupidity. 

LuMPISHNESS,  lumplsh-n&,  s.    stupid  heaviness. 

Lumpy,  lump*^,  a.  Full  of  lumps,  full  of  com. 
pact  masses. 

Lunacy,  lu'na-se,  s,  A  kind  of  madness  influ- 
enced by  the  moon. 

Lunar,  li'nJr,  88.  \ 

L  unary,  Ifi'nir-e,  \  "" 
Relating  to  the  moon,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
moon. 

LuNATED,  Ifi'na-t^d,  a.    Formed  like  a  hilf-moon. 

Lunatick,  lu'ni-tlk,  a.  509.  Mad,  having  the 
imagination  influenced  by  the  moon. 

Lunatick,  lu'nJ-tlk,  s.     A  madman. 

Lunation,  lu-na'shun,  s.  The  revolution  of  the 
moon. 

Lunch,  l&nsh,  } 

Luncheon,  lun'shun,  \  *' 
As  much  food  as  one's  hand  can  hold. 

LUNE,  lime,  S.  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon  ;  fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy,  mad  freaks. 

Lunette,  lu-net',  s.     A  small  half-moon. 

Lungs,  l&llgz,  s.  The  lights,  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration. 

Lunged,  l&ngd,  a.   359.     Having  lungs,  having 

the  nature  of  lungs. 
Lung-grown,  lung'grone,   «.     The  lungs  some- 
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times  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that  lines  the  breast,  such 
are  limg  grown. 

Lungwort,  l&ng'wurt,  s.     A  plant 

Lunisolar,  lu-n^-sodar,  a.  88.  compounded 
of  the  revolution  of  the  sim  and  moon. 

Lupine,  lii'pin,  s.  140.     A  kind  of  pulse. 

Lurch,  l&rtsh,  s,  A  forlorn  or  deserted  condition  ; 
a  term  at  cards. 

To  Lurch,  lurtsh,  v.  a.  To  win  two  gam  es  in- 
stead of  one  at  cards ;  to  defeat,  to  disappoint ;  to  tilcb, 
to  pilfer. 

Lurcher,  lurtsh'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  watches  to 
steal,  or  to  betray  or  entrap. 

Lure,  lure,  s.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk ; 
any  enticement,  any  thing  that  promises  advantag?. 

Lurid,  liVrid,  a.  Gloomy,  dismal.  A  yellow  colour 
bordering  on  a  blue. 

To  Lurk,  lurk,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  wait,  to  lie  hid 
den,  to  lie  close. 

Lurker,  lurk'ur,  S.  98.     A  thief  that  lies  in  wait 

Lurking-place,  lurklng-plase,  s.  Hiding 
place,  secret  place. 

Luscious,  lush'&s,  a.  357.  Sweei  bo  as  to  nause- 
ate ;  sweet  in  a  great  degree ;  pleasing,  delightful. 

Lusciously,  lush'us-le,  ad.  with  a  great  degree 
of  sweetness. 

Lusciousness,  l&sh'fis-nes,  s.  Immoderate  sweet- 
ness. ; 

LUSERN,  lu's^m,  S.      A  lynx. 

Luserne,  l&'s^rn,  s.  [A  corrected  spelling  from 
the  French.]  Lucerne,  a  kind  of  grass  cultivated  as 
clover. 

Lush,  lush,  a.  Of  a  dark,  deep,  full  colour,  opposite 
to  pale  and  faint.     Obsolete. 

LusoRiOUS,  lu-s6're-&s,  a.   Used  in  play,  sportive. 

LusORY,  lii'sur-e,  a.      Used  in  play. 
j):5"  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Lust,  lust,  S.  Carnal  desire  ;  any  violent  or  irre- 
gular desire. 

To  Lust,  l&st,  v.  w.  To  desire  carnally ;  to  desire 
vehemently  ;  to  list,  to  like ;  to  have  irregular  dispo- 
sitions. 

Lustful,  lust'ful,  a.  Libidinous,  having  irregular 
desires ;  provoking  to  sensuality,  inciting  to  lust 

Lustfully,  lust'ful-^,  ad.  with  sensual  concu- 
piscence. 

Lustfulness,  lust'ful-n^s,  S.      Libidinousness- 

Lustihed,  lus'te-hed,     > 

LusTiHOOD,  lus't^-hud,  3  *■ 
Vigour,  sprightliness,  corporeal  ability. 

Lustily,  lus'te-le,  ad.  stoutly,  with  vigour,  with 
mettle. 

Lustiness,  lus'te-n&,  s.  stoutness,  sturdiness, 
strength,  vigour  of  body. 

Lustral,  lus'tral,  a.      Used  in  purification. 

Lustration,  lus-tra'sh&n,  s.  Purification  by 
water. 

Lustre,  Ifts'tur,  S.  416.  Brightness,  splendour, 
glitter  ;  a  sconce  with  lights ;  eminence,  renown ;  the 
space  of  five  years. 

Lustring,  lus'string,  s.  A  shining  silk. — See 
Lutestring^. 

Lustrous,  Ifis'trus,  a.    Bright,  shining,  luminous. 

LuSTWORT,  Ifist'wurt,  H.       An  herb. 

Lusty,  lus'te,  a.  stout,  vigorous,  healthy,  able  of 
body. 

Lutanist,  lfi'tin.lst,  S.  One  who  plays  upon  the 
lute. 

LuTARlOUS,  lu-ta're-&s,  a.  Living  in  mud,  of  the 
colour  of  mud. 

Lute,  lute,  S.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick  ; 
a  composition  like  clay  ;  with  which  chymists  close  up 
their  vessels. 

To  Lute,  liite,  v.  a.  To  close  with  lute  or  chymist's 
clay 
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Lutestring,  lite'striliar,  s.      Lustrinjr,    a  shinintr        ""*  ''^'»*»  wherein  the  ingredients  are  intended  to  b« 
gjllj_  'a'  D.  o         almost  wholly  dissolved. 

DS-  This  corruption  of  Lutestring  for  Lustring  seems      MaCHINAL,    mik'ke-nil,    a.    353.      Relating    to 

machines. 
To  Machinate,  mlk'kS-nate,  v.  a.     To  plan, 

to  contrive. 
Machination,   mSk-k^-iia'sli&n,   s.      Artifice, 

contrivance,  malicious  scheme. 
Machine,  mi-sh^(^n',  s.   112.     Any  complicated 

piece  of  workmanship ;  an  engine  j  supernatural  agency 

in  poems. 
Machinery,  mi-sh^^n%-^,  s.   112.     Enginery, 

complicated    workmanship;    the  machinery  signifies 

that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  in 

a  poem. 
Machinist,  mi-shi^n1st,   s.     A  constructor  of 

engines  or  machines. 

5X3"  Some  minor  critics  of  the  lowest  form  pronounce 
the  first  syllable  of  this  word  as  in  Machinal,  Machina- 
tion, &c.  with  the  first  syllable,  as  if  spelled  Mack;  but 
this  arises  from  an  ignorance  of  their  respective  etymo- 
logies ;  the  former  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin ; 
and  Machinist  is  a  formation  of  our  own  from  the  French 
word  Machine. 

Mackerel,  mJk'k5r-ll,  s.     A  sea  fish. 
Mackerel-gale,  mik^k^r-ll-gale,  s.     A  strong 

breeze. 
Macrocosm,  mik'ro-kftzm,  s.    The  whole  world, 

or  visible  system,  in  opposition  to  the  microcosm,  or 

world  of  man. 
MactatiON,  mik-ta'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of  killing 

for  sacrifice. 
Macula,    mik'ki-li,   s.    92.       A    spot.       See 

Lamina. 
To  Maculate,  mdk'ki-late,  v.  a.     To  stain,  to 

spot. 
Maculation,    mik-kJi-la'shun,  s.     stain,  spot, 

taint. 
Macule,   raJk'iile,  s.       A    spot   or   stain.      See 

Anitnalcule. 
Mad,  mid,  a.    Disordered  in  the  mind  ;  distracted ; 

overrun  with  any  violent  or  unreasonable  desire  ;  en. 

raged,  furious. 
To  Mad,  mid,  v.  a.     To  make  mad,   to  make 

furious,  to  enrage. 
To  Mad,  mid,  v.  n.     To  be  mad,  to  be  furious. 
Madam,  mid'um,  s.  88.     The  term  of  compli. 

ment  used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  degree. 
Madbrain,  mad'brane,       \ 
Madbrained,  mad'brand,  \  "' 

Disordered  in  the  mind,  hot-headed. 
Madcap,   mid'kip,  s.      a  madman  ;  a  wild,  hot 

brained  fellow. 
To  Madden,  mid'dn,  v.  n.   103.     To  become 

mad,  to  act  as  mad. 
To  Madden,  mid'dn,  v.  a.     To  make  mad. 
Madder,  mid'dur,  s.  98.     A  plant 
Made,  made,  75.     Part,  pret  of  Make. 
Madefaction,  mid-d^-fak'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

making  wet. 

To  Madefy,  mid'd^-fi,  v.  a.  To  moisten,  to 
make  wet. 

Madhouse,  midllouse,  s.  A  house  where  mad- 
men arc  cured  or  confined. 

M.\DLY,  madl^,  ad.      Without  understanding. 

Madman,  mid'min,  s.  88.  A  man  deprived  of 
his  understanding. 

Madness,  mid'n^s,  s.  Distraction ;  fury,  wild- 
ness,  rage. 

Madrigal,  mid'dr^-gil,  s.     a  pastoral  song. 

MaDWORT,  mid'wfirt,  S.      An  herb. 

Magazine,  mig-gi-zeen',  s.  112.  A  storehoiise, 
commonly  an  arsenal  or  annoury,  or  repository  of  pro- 
visions ;  of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  miscellaneous 
pamphlet 

Maggot,  mig'g^it,  s.  166.  A  small  grub  which 
turns  into  a  fly ;  wliimsey,  caprice,  odd  fancy. 


03-  inis  corruption  or  L,utestnng  lor  i^ustnng  seems 
beyond  recovery,  and  must  be  ranked  wdth  Asparagus, 
Cucumber,  &c  whicli  see. 
Lutulent,  lu'tshu-lSnt,  a.  461.  503,     Muddy, 

tiu"bid. 

To  Lux.  l&ks,  > 

To  Luxate,  l&ks'ate,  S  "'  "' 

To  put  out  of  joint,  to  disjoint 
Luxation,  l&ks-a'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  di^ointing  ; 

any  thing  disjointed. 
Luxe,    Ifiks,    s.       (A    French    word.)      Luxury, 

voluptuousness. 

Luxuriance,  l&g-zi'r^-inse,  ) 

Luxuriancy,  l&g-zu're-in-sd,  479.  5  *' 

Exuberance,  abundant  or  wanton  plenty  of  growth. 
Luxuriant,  l&g-zu'rd-int,  a.  479.     Exuberant, 

superfluous,  plenteous. 
To  Luxuriate,  l&g-zi'rd-ate,  ».  n.     To  grow 

exuberantly,  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 
LirxURIOUS,  l&g-zu'r^-us,   a.      Delighting  in  the 

pleasures  of  the  table  ;  administering  to  luxury ;  vo- 
luptuous, enslaved  to  pleasure ;  luxuriant,  exuberant 
Luxuriously,  lug-z{i'rd-6s-l^,  ad.     Delidously, 

voluptuously. 
Luxury,  Ifik'sM-r^,  s.    Voluptuousness,  addicted- 

ness  to  pleasure ;  luxuriance,  exuberance ;  delicious 

fare. 

}{S-  For  an  investigation  of  the  true  pronunciation  of 
this  and  the  preceding  words,  see  Principles,  No.  479. 
Lycanthropy,    li-kin'<Aro-pe,   s.       A  kind  of 

madness,   in  which  men  have   the  qualities  of  wild 

beasts. 
Lying,  lllng,  410.     The  active  part,  of  Lie. 
Lymph,    llmf,    s.      Water,    transparent   colourless 

liquor. 
Lymphatick,  llm-fitlk,   s.   509.      A  vessel  con- 
veying-the  lymph. 
Lymphatick,   Um-fitlk,    a.      Belonging  to  the 

lymph,  conveying  the  lymph. 
Lynx,  Ungks,  s.  408.    A  spotted  beast,  remarkable 

for  speed  and  sharp  sight 
Lyre,  lire,  s.      A  harp,  a  musical  instrument 
Lyrical,  lir'r^-kil, ) 
Lyrick,  lir'rlk,         j  '^' 

Pertaining  to  a  harp,  or  to  odes  or  poetry  sung  to  a 

harp  ;  singing  to  a  harp. 
Ly'RIST,    liVist,    S.    544.      A  musician  who  plays 

upon  the  harp. 


M 

Macaroone,  mik-i-r55n',  s,  A  coarse,  rude, 
low  fellow,  whence  Macaronick  poetry ;  a  kind  of 
sweet  biscuit,  made  of  flour,  almonds,  eggs,  and  sugar. 

Maca.W-TREE,  mi-K^w'tr^^,  s.  a  species  of  the 
palm-tree. 

Macaw,  mi-kaw',  S.      A  bird  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mace,  mase,  s.  An  ensign  of  authority  borne 
before  magistrates ;  a  heavy  blunt  weapon ;  a  club  of 
metal ;  a  kind  of  spice.  The  nutmeg  is  enclosed  in  a 
threefold  covering,  of  which  the  second  is  Mace. 

Macebearer,  mase^bare-fir,  s.  One  who  carries 
the  mace. 

To  Macerate,  mis'sSr-ate,  r.  a.  To  make 
lean,  to  wear  away ;  to  mortify,  to  harass  ^Wth  cor. 
poral  hardships ;  to  steep  almost  to  solution,  eiUier 
with  or  without  hpat. 

Maceration,  mis-ser-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
wasting  or  making.lcan ;  mortification,  corporal  hard- 
ships :  Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  or  with. 
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MAGGOTTrNEss,  mJg'g&t-te-n^s,  s. 

abounding  with  maggots. 

Maggotty,    mSg'gut-^,   a.      Full  of  maggots ; 

capricious,  whimsical. 

5^  This  word  and  its  compounds,  having  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  ought  to  be  spelled  with  one  t  only. 
See  Bigoted. 

Magical,  mid'j^-kll,  a.      Acting,  or  performed 

by  secret  and  invisible  powers. 
Magically,  mSd'je-kil-e,  ad.     According  to  the 

rites  of  magick. 
Magick,  m^d'jlk,  s.   344.      The  art  of  putting  in 

action  the  power  of  spirits ;  the  secret  operation  of  na- 

tural  powers. 
Magick,  mSd'jik,  a.      Incantatory,  necromantiek. 
AIagician,    mi-jlsh'an,    s.    88.      One  skilled  in 

magick,  an  enchanter,  a  necromaneer. 
Magisterial,    m^d-jis-t(^'re-al,    a.      Such    as 

suits  amaster;  lofty,  arrogant,  despotick  ;  chymically 

prepared,  after  the  manner  of  a  magistery. 

Magisterially,  mid-jls-td're-al-d,  ad.     Arro- 
gantly. 
Magisterialness,      mJd-jls-te're-Sl-n&,      s. 

Haughtiness. 
Magistery,    mJd'jls-ter-^,     s.        A    term    in 

chymistry. 
Magistracy,  mSd'jls-tri-se,  s.     Office  or  dignity 

of  a  magistrate. 
Magistrate,   mSd'jis-trate,    s.    91.      A   man 

publickly  invested  with  authority,  a  governor. 
Magnanimity,  mag-ni-nim'e-te,  s.     Greatness 

of  mind,  elevation  of  soul. 
Magnani.MOUS,    mag-llan'^-mis,    a.      Great   of 

mind,  elevated  in  sentiment. 
Magnanlmously,  m%-ni\n'e-mus-le,  ad.    With 

greatness  of  mind. 
Magnet,  mSg'n^t,  s.     The  loadstone,  the  stone 

that  attracts  iron. 
Magnetical,  m%-ngt't^-kal,    7 
Magnetics,  mig-n^t'tik,  509.  I  "' 

Relating  to  the  magnet ;  having  powers  correspondent 
to  those  of  the  magnet ;  attractive,  having  the  power  ( 
to  draw  things  distant. 

Magnetism,   mJg'n^t-lzm,   s.      Power   of  the 

loadstone,  power  of  attraction. 
Magnifiable,  mag'ne-fi-S.bl,  a.   183.     To  be 

extolled  or  praised.     Unusual. 


The  state  of    Maiden,  ma'dn,  a.  103.      Consisting  of  virgins  j 
fresh,  new,  unused,  unpolluted. 
Maidenhair,  ma'dn.hare,  s.  A  plant. 


Magnifical,  mig-niffe-k^l,    ) 
Magnifick,  m^-nlf flk,  509.  i  "' 

Illustrious,  grand. 
Magnificence,  mSg-nif'fe-s^nse,  s.     Grandeur 

of  appearance,  splendour. 
Magnificent,   mag-niPfe-s6nt,   a.       Grand  in 

appearance,  splendid,  pompous ;  fond  of  splendour, 

setting  greatness  to  show. 
Magnificently,  magrnlCfe-sent-l^,  ad.     Pom- 
pously, splendidly. 
Magnifico,    mag-niPl'e-ko,    s.       A    grandee  of 

Venice. 
Magnifier,  mlg'nd-fl-fir,   s.    98.       One  that 

praises  extravagantly ;  a  glass  that  increases  the  bulk 

of  any  object 

To  Magnify,  mSg'n^-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  make 
great,  to  exaggerate,  to  extol  highly ;  to  raise  in  esti- 
mation ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to  the  eye. 

MAGNITUDE,mlg'ne-tude,S.    Greatness,  grandeur  ; 

comparative  bulk. 
Magpie,  mag'pi,  s.      A  bird  sometime*  taught  to 

talk. 
Mahouany,   ma-hog'i-ne,   s.       A   solid   wood 

brought  from  America. 
Maid,  made,  202.        } 
Maiden,  ma'dn,  103.  S  *' 

An  unmarried  woman,  a  virgin  j  a  w«man  servant ; 

female. 
Maid,  made,  s.  A  species  of  skate  fish. 
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Maidenhead,  ma'dn-h^d,  } 
Maidenhood,  ma'dn-h&d,  i 

Virginity,  virgin  purity,  freedom  from  contamination } 

newness,  freshness,  uncontaminated  state. 
Maidenlip,  ma'dn-Hp,  s.    An  herb. 
Maidenly,  ma'dn-ld,  a.     Like  a  maid,  gentle, 

modest,  timorous,  decent. 
Maidhood,  madeTlud,  S.    Virginity.   Not  used. 
Maidmaeian,  made-mare'yan,   s,     A   kind  of 

dance. 
Maidservant,   made-s^r'vant,   s.      A    femal« 

servant 
Majestical,  mi-j5s't^-kSl,  7 
Majestick,  m5-jes'tik,  509.  ) 

August,  having  dignity ;  stately,  pompous,  sublime. 
Majestically,  mS-jes'te-kal-^,  ad.     With  dig. 

nity,  with  grandeur. 
Majesty,    mid'j^s_t^,   s.       Dignity,    grandeur ; 

power,  sovereignty ;  elevation ;  the  title  of  kings  and 

queens. 
SIaIL,   male,   s.    202.      A   coat  of   steel  network 

worn  for  defence ;  any  armour ;  a  postman's  bundle, 

a  bag. 
To  Mail,  male,  v.  a.     To  arm  defensively,  to 

cover  as  with  armour. 
To  Maim,  mame,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  any  ne- 

cessary  part,  to  cripple  by  loss  of  a  limb. 
Maim,  mame,  s.    Privation  of  some  essential  part, 

lameness,  produced  by  a  wound  or  amputation ;  inju- 
ry, mischief;  essential  defect 
Main,  mane,  a.  202.      Principal,   chief ;  violent, 

strong ;  gross,  containing  the  chief  part  j  important, 

forcible. 
Main,  mane,  S.      The  gross,  the  bulk  ;  the  sum, 

the  whole  ;  the  ocean ;  violence,  force ;  a  hand  at  dice  ; 

the  continent. 
Mainland,  mane-land',  s.  The  continent 
Mainly,    mane'l^,    ad.       Chiefly;    principally  j 

freatly,  powerfully. 
ainmast,  mane'raast,  s.      The  chief  or  middle 
mast. 

]\Iaixprise,  mane'prlze,  s.  Delivery  into  thecus- 
tody  of  a  friend,  upon  security  given  for  appearance. 

IVIainsaiL,  mane'sale,  s.   The  sail  of  a  mainmast. 

Mainsheet,  mane'sh^et,  s.  The  sheet  or  sail 
of  the  mainmast 

Mainyard,  mane'yard,  s.  The  yard  of  the  main- 
mast 

To  Maintain,  mSn-tane',  v.  a.  To  preserve,  to 
keep  ;  to  defend,  to  make  good ;  to  keep  np,  to  sup- 
port the  expense  of ;  to  support  with  the  conveniences 
of  life. 

To  Maintain,  m^n.tane',  v.  n.  To  support  by 
argument,  to  assert  as  a  tenet 

Maintainable,  men-tane'i-bl,  a.  Defensible, 
justifiable. 

MaintaINER,  m§n-tane'ur,  s.  Supporter,  Cher, 
isher. 

Maintenance,  m^n't^n-Jnse,  s.  Supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  ;  support,  protection  ;  continuance, 
security  from  failure. 

Maintop,  m.\ne-t5p',  s.  The  top  of  the  mainmast 

Major,  ma'j&r,  a.  166.  Greater  in  number, 
quantity,  or  extent ;  greater  in  dignity. 

Major,  ma'j&r,  s.  The  officer  above  the  captain  ; 
a  mayor  orjiead  officer  of  a  town  ;  the  first  proposition 
of  a  syllogism,  containing  .some  generality;  Major- 
general,  the  general  officer  of  the  second  rank  ;  Miyor 
aomo,  one  who  holds  occasionally  the  place  of  master 
of  the  house. 

Majoration,  mid-j6-ra'shun,  s.  Increase,  en- 
largement 

Majority,  mi-j6r'^-t^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
greater ;  the  greater  number ;  full  age,  end  of  minj- 
rity  ;  the  office  of  a  major. 
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Maize,  maze,  s.  Indian  wheat. 

To  Make,  make,  v.  a.  To  create  ;  to  form  of 
materials ;  to  produce  as  the  a?ent ;  to  produce  as  a 
cause  ;  to  perform,  to  use  ;  to  bring  into  any  state  or 
condition ;  to  form  ;  to  hold,  to  keep  ;  to  establish  in 
riches  or  happiness  ;  to  suffer,  to  incur ;  to  commit,  to 
compel,  to  force,  to  constrain  ;  to  intend  ;  to  raise  as 
profit  from  any  thingr ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  gain ;  to  force, 
to  gai  a  by  force  ;  to  put,  to  place  ;  to  incline  ;  to  prove 
as  an  argument;  to  represent;  to  constitute;  to 
amount  to ;  to  mould,  to  form  ;  to  Make  away,  to  kill, 
to  destroy  ;  to  transfer ;  to  Make  account,  to  reckon, 
to  believe  ;  to  Make  account  of,  to  esteem,  to  regard ; 
to  Make  free  with,  to  treat  without  ceremony ;  to 
Make  good,  to  maintain,  to  justify  j  to  fulfil,  to  ac- 
complish; to  make  light  of,  to  consider  as  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  to  Make  love,  to  court,  to  play  the  gallant; 
to  Make  merry,  to  feast,  to  partake  of  an  entertain- 
ment ;  to  Make  much  of,  to  cherish,  to  foster ;  to 
Make  of,  what  to  Make  of,  is,  how  to  understand ;  to 
Make  of,  to  produce  from,  to  effect ;  to  consider,  to 
account,  to  esteem ;  to  Make  over,  to  settle  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  to  transfer  ;  to  Make  out,  to  clear, 
to  explain,  to  clear  to  one's  self;  to  prove,  to  evince; 
To  Make  sure  of,  to  consider  as  certain  ;  to  secure  to 
one's  possession  ;  to  Make  up,  to  get  together  ;  to  re- 
concile; to  repair;  to  compose  as  of  ingredients,  to  sup- 
ply ;  to  repair ;  to  clear;  to  accomplish,  t«  conclude. 

To  Make,  make,  i;.  n.  To  tend,  to  travel,  to  go 
any  way ;  to  rush ;  to  contribute  ;  to  operate,  to  act  as 
a  proof  of  argument,  or  cause  ;  to  concur  ;  to  show,  to 
appear,  to  carry  appearance ;  to  Make  away  with,  to 
destroy,  to  kill ;  to  Make  for,  to  advantage,  to  favour; 
to  Make  up,  to  compensate,  to  be  instead. 

Make,  make,  s.   Form,  structure. 

Makebate,  make'bate,  s.   Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Maker,  ma'kur,  s.  98.  The  Creator,  one  who 
makes  any  thing  ;  one  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

Makepeace,  make'p^se,  S.  Peacemaker,  recon. 
ciler. 

Makeweight,   make'wate,   s.     A  smaU  thing 

thrown  in  to  make  up  weight 
Malady,  mM'd-d^,  s.       A  disease,  a  distemper, 

a  disorder  of  body,  sickness. 
Malanders,  mSl'an-d&rz,  s.     A  dry  scab  on  the 

pastern  of  horses. 
Malapert,   mal'i-p&t,   a.     Saacy,  quick  with 

impudence. 
Malapertness,  mJl'i-p^rt-n&,  s.   Liveliness  of 

reply  without  decency,  quick  impudence,  sauciness. 
MalapertLY,    mil'i-p^rt-M,    ad.      Impudently, 

saucily. 
]\Iale,  male,  a.   Of  the  sex  that  begets  young,  not 

female. 
]MaLE,  male,  S.    The  he  of  any  species. 
Male,  male,  a.     In  composition,  signifies  111. 
Maleadministration,    male-ad-min-nis-tra'- 

shun,  s.    Bad  management  of  affairs. 

1;^  I  have  given  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  suc- 
ceedmg  words,  compounded  of  male,  the  long  sound  of 
a,  because  I  look  upon  male  as  a  prefix  not  alterable  in 
its  sound  in  words  of  our  own  composition,  any  more 
than  arcfi,  fore,  mis,  pre,  or  vice  :  arch  and  fore  are  used 
separately  as  adjectives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  male; 
but  mis, pre,  and  vice,  are  never  used  out  of  composition, 
and  are  therefore  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as 
male.  Dis  not  being  a  prefix  of  our  own  which  we  can 
apply  to  words  at  pleasure,  alters  the  sound  of*  accord- 
ing to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accent,  or  the  nature 
of  the  succeeding  consonants,  see  Dis  ;  but  mis  being 
iU)plicable  to  any  words,  never  alters  the  sound  of .«,  426. 
Pytf,when  prefixed  to  words  of  our  own,as  pre-conceived, 
presupposed,  &c.  never  shortens  the  vowel,  530,  531,532; 
and  rice  in  rice-president^  vice-admiral,  &c.  might  as  well 
be  changed  into  vis.president,  and  vis-admiral,  as  male- 
content  and  male  practice  into  malcontent  and  malprac- 
tice. But  though  almost  all  our  Pronouncing  Dictionaries 
adopt  the  short  sound  of  a,  and  some  even  leave  out  the 
e,  yet  as  analogy  is  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  long 
bound,  and  custom  is  not  unanimous,  the  long  sound 
ought  certainly  to  have  the  preference  with  all  who  aim 
at  correctness  and  consistency.  W.  Johnston  is  the  only 
one  who  adopts  this  pronunciation ;  and  Barclay,  by 
putting  a  li)  pheu  after  male,  seems  to  favour  it  If  cus- 
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torn  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  short  sound  of  n,  the  ' 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  writing,  and  then  the  spelling  and 
sound  would  not  be  at  variance  ;  but  as  this  wouin  lead 
to  incurable  evils  in  language,  the  pronunciation  ought 
rather  to  conform  to  the  ortnography.--See  JSowl. 

It  must  be  carefully  observed,  that  formatives  of  our 
own,  as  male-content,  male-practice,  &c.  are  under  a  very 
different  predic-ament  from  matrersation,  a  pure  French 
word,  and  malevolent  from  the  Latin  malevolus. 

Malecontent,  male'koii-teut, 
Malecontented,  male-k6n  -t^n'tM, 

Discontented,  dissatisfied. 
Malecontent,  male'kSn-tetit,  s.     One  dissatis. 

fied,  one  discontented. 
Malecontentedly,   male-kin-t^n'tdd-le,   ad. 

With  discontent 
Malecontentedness,  male-k6n-t^n'tM-n&,  s. 

Discontentedness  with  government 
JMalediction,  mll-le-dik'shan,  s.   Curse,  cxecra- 

tion,  denunciation  of  evil. 
Malefaction,  mil-le-fak'shun,  s.     A  crime,  an 

offence. 
Malefactor,  mSl-le-fik'tiir,   s.     An   offender 

against  law,  a  criminal. 
JMalefick,   mal-lef'fik,   a.    509.      Miscluevous, 

hurtful 
MalepracTICE,  male-prik'tls,  S.      Practice,  con- 
trary to  rules. 

Malevolence,  mJ-lev'v6-l^nse,  s.     iu.\viii,  in. 

clination  to  hurt  others,  malignity. 

Malevolent,  mi-l4v'vo-l6ut,  a.  lU-disposcd 
towards  others. 

Malevolently,  mi-l^Vvo-lSnt-M,  ad.  Ma- 
lignly, malignantly. 

Malice,  miWis,  s.  140.  Deliberate  mischief; 
ill  intention  to  any  one.  desire  of  hurting. 

Malicious,  mS^lish'&s,  a.  Ill-disposed  to  any 
one,  intending  ill. 

Maliciously,  mi-lish'&s-le,  ad.  With  malignity, 

with  intention  of  mischief. 
Maliciousness,  mi-llsh'&s-nes,  s.     Malice,  in- 
tention of  mischief  to  another. 
Malign,  mii-line',  a.   385.     Unfavourable,  ill-dis. 
posed  to  any  one,  malicious  ;  infectious,  fatal  to  the 
body,  pestilential. 
To  SIalign,  ma-line',  v.  a.   To  regard  with  envy 

or  malice  ;  to  hurt ;  to  censure. 
Malignancy,  mS-lig'nin-se,   s.      Malevolence, 

malice,  destructive  tendency. 
SIalignant,  mi-lig'nSnt,  a.   Envious,  malicious  ; 

hostile  to  life,  as  malignant  fevers. 
Malignant,  mS-lig'nint,  s.     A  man  of  ill-inten- 
tion, malevolently  disposed  ;  it  n  as  a  word  used  of  the 
defenders  of  the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
sectaries  in  the  civil  wars. 
Malignantly,  ma-lig'nSnt-l^,  •  ad.      With  ill. 

intention,  maliciously,  mischievously. 
Maligner,  ma-line'ur,  s.     386.      One   who  re- 
gards another  with  ill-will ;  a  sarcastical  censurer. 
Malignity,  ma-llg'ne-te,  s.     Malice ;  destructive 

tendency ;  evilness  of  natiu'e. 
JNIaligNLY,  mi-line'lc^,  ad.      Enviously,    with  ill- 
will. 
INIalkin,  mawMn,  s.      A  dirty  wench. 
IMalL,  mel,  s.      A  stroke,  a  blow.      Ol'solete.      A 
kind  of  beater  or  hammer ;  a  walk  where  they  for- 
merly played  with  malls  and  balls. 
IXS-  This  word  is  a  whimsical  instance  of  the  caprice 
of   custom.     Nothing  can  be  more  uniform  than    the 
sound  we  give  to  a  before  double  I'm  the  same  syllable; 
and  yet  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  wooden  hammer, 
has  not  only  changed  its  deep  sound  of  a  in  o//into  the  a 
in  alley,  but  has  dwindled  into  the  short  sound  of  e  in 
Mall,  a  walk  in  St  James's  Park,  where  tlioy  formerly 
played  with  malls  and  balls,  and  from  which  it  had  its 
name;  and  to  crown  the  absurdity,  a  street  parallel  to 
this  walk  is  spelt  Pall  Mall,  and  pronounced  Pelhnell, 
which  confounds  its  origin  with  the  French  adverb pe/e 
mele.  For  Bailey  appears  to  derive  the  name  of  the  street 
justly  ftom  jpeltere  malleo  to  strike  with  a  mallet   Thai 
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this  word  was  justly  pronotmced  formerly,  we  can  scarce- 
1  y  doubt,  from  the  rhymes  to  it : 

" W'i  ih  mighty  malt 

The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall."  Spenser, 

'*  And  give  that  reverend  head  a  mall 

Or  two  or  three  aginst  the  wall."  Hudihras. 

Asa  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  a  large  wooden  club 
nsed  for  killing  swine,  called  and  spelt  a  mall,  rhyming 
with  aU ;  and  the  verb  signifying  to  beat  or  bruise  is 
spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  The  word 
mallet,  where  the  latter  Hs  separated  from  the  former,  is 
under  a  different  predJoaraent,  and  is  pronounced  regu- 
larly. — See  Principles,  No.  83. 
Mallard,  mMird,  s.  88.  The  drake  of  the 
wild  duck. 

Malleability,  m31-ld-Lbil'^-te,  s.     Quality  of 

enduring  the  hammer. 
Malleaei.e,    miil'le-S-bl,    a.    113.      Capable  of 

being  spread  by  beating. 
Walleableness,  nialle-S-bl-iies,  s.    Quality  of 

enduring  the  hammer. 
To  Malleate,  malle-ate,  v.  a.     To  hammer. 
Mallet,  mMlit,  s.   99.      A  wooden  hammer. 
M.\LLOWS,  malloze,  S.      A  plant. 
Malmsey,  mam'ze,  s,  401.     a  sort  of  grape; 

a  kind  of  wine. 
Malt,   malt,  s.   79.      Grain  steeped  in  water  and 

fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 
Maltdust,  malt'dust,  s.      The  dust  of  malt. 
Maltfloor,  malt'flore,  s.      A  floor  to  dry  malt. 
To  Malt,  malt,  v.  n.     To  make  malt,  to  be  made 

malt. 
Malthorse,     maMiorse, 

Obsolete. 
Maltman,  malt'man,  88, 
Maltster,  malt'.star. 

One  who  makes  malt. 
MalvaceoL'S,    mal-va'sh&s,     a. 

mallon-s. 

BIalversation,  mal-ver-sa'shun,  s. 

mean  artifices. 
Maxijia,  mam-ma',  s.   77.      The  fond  word  for 

mother. 
Majimet,  mam'm'it,  s.   99.     A  puppet,  a  figure 

dressed  up. 
MA;.ijm-ORM,    raam'me-form,    a.     Having  the 

shape  of  paps  or  dugs. 
]Mamjiillary,  mlm'mil-la-r^,  a.     Belonging  to 
the  paps  or  dugs. 

lis-  I  have  departed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Verry,  Entick,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Keiirick,  and  Dr  John- 
son, in  the  accentuation  of  this  word,  and  agree  with 
Mr  Nares  and  Bailey  in  placing  the  stress  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  tliis  and  similar  words,  and  as  Dr  Johnson 
himself  has  done  on  Axillary,  Maxillary,  Papillary,  and 
Capillary  ;  and  as  all  our  ortiioepists  but  Dr  Kenrick  on 
Miscellany.  See  Academy. 
Mammock,  mam'muk,  s.  166.   A  large  shapeless 

piece. 
To    Mam.mock,  mim'muk,    v.   a.     To  tear,  fo 

pull  to  pieces. 
Ma.mmon',  mam'mun,  s.    166.      Riches. 
Man,  min,  S.  81.      Human  being,  the  male  of  the 
human  species  ;  a  servant,  an  attendant ;  a  word  of 
familiarity  bordering  on  contempt ;  it  is  used  in  a  loose 
signification  like  the  French  on,  one,  any  one  ;  one  of 
uncommon    qualifications ;    individual  ;    a   moveable 
piece  at  chess  or  draughts  ;  Man  of  war,  a  ship  of  war. 
To  Man,  m3n,   v.    a.      To  furnish  with  men  ;   to 
guard  with  men ;  to  fortify,  to  strengthen ;  to  tame  a 
nawk. 
Manacles,  mc^n'ni-klz,  s.  405. 

hands. 
To  Manacle,  man,'na-kl,  v.  a. 

hands,  to  shackle. 
To  Manage,  mAn'ldje,  i'.  a.  90. 
carry  on  ;  to  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action  ;  to  go- 
vern, to  make  tractable ;  to  wield,  to  move  or  use 
easily ;  to  liusband,  to  make  the  object  of  caution,  to 
treat  with  caution  or  decency. 
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To  Manage,  m  Jnldje,  v.  n.  90.   To  superintend 

affairs,  to  transact. 
Manage,  mSnIdje,  s.      Conduct,  administration  ; 

a  riding  school ;  management  of  a  horse. 
Manageable,  mJn1dje-3-bl,   a.     Easy  in  th*! 

use ;  governable,  tractable. 
MaNAGEABLENESS,   manldje-d-bl-nfe,    S.      Ac- 
commodation to  easy  use ;  tractableness,  easiness  to 
be  governed. 
Management,  m?in1dje-m^nt,  s.      Conduct,  ad- 
ministration ;  practice,  transaction,  dealing. 
Manager,  mSn'idje-ur,  s.  98.     One  who  ha.s 
the  conduct  or  direction  of  any  thing ;  a  man  of  fru- 
gality, a  good  husband. 
Managery,  m^nld-j^r-re,  s.   Conduct,  direction, 
administration;    hvisbandry,     frugality;    manner    of 
using. 
Manation,  mJ-na'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  issuing 

from  something  else. 
Manchet,  manshit,  s.  99.      A  small  loaf  of  fine 

bread. 
Manchineel,  m2lntsh-in-^^l',  s.     A  large  tree, 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

P^  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  of  this  word,  as  this  stress,  not  onlv  its  form, 
but  the  best  usage,  seems  to  require.  Dr  Johnson  and 
other  ortlioepisits  place  the  accent  in  the  same  manner, 
contrary  to  Mr  Sheridan,  who  placefojiggn  the  first  syl- 
lable, r  .„. 

To  Mancipate,  min's^-pate,  v.  a.    To  enslave, 
to  bind. 

Mancipation,  m5n-s^-pa'shun,  s.     slavery,  in- 
voluntary obligation. 

Manciple,  man's^-pl,  s.  405.     The  steward  of 
a  community,  the  purveyor. 

Mandamus,  man-da'mus,  s.     A  writ  from  the 
court  of  King's  Bench. 

Mandarin,  mAn-d3,-reen',  s.    112.     A  Chinese 
nobleman  or  magistrate. 
DQ-  Dr  Johnson,  and  the  other  lexicographers  after 

him,  spell  this  word  without  the  final  e.     It  may  be  ob. 

served,  that  most  of  the  names  from  the   East,  came 

to  us  by  missionaries,  and  the  first  accounts  we  have  of 

these  countries  are  from  the  French,  which  accounts  for 

the  manner  in  which  we  always  hear  it  pronounced. 

Mandatary,  m3,n'da-tar-e,  s.  512.  He  to  whom 

the  Pope  has,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  his 

own  proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for  nis  benefice. 
Mandate,  min'date,  s.  91.    Command  ;  precept, 

charge,  commission,  sent  or  transmitted. 
Mandatory,  min'di-tur-e,  a.  512.  Preceptive, 

directory. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Mandible,  man'de-bl,  s.  405.     The  jaw,   the 

instrument  of  manducation. 
Mandibular,  man-dll/bu-lar,  a.     Belonging  to 

the  jaw. 
Mandrake,  mJn'drake,  s.    The  root  of  this  plant 

is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 
To  Manducate,  miln'du-kate,  v.  a.     To  chew, 

to  eat. 
Manducation,    mSn-du-ka'sh&n,    s.      Eating, 

chewing. 

Mane,  mane,  s.      The  hair  which  hangs  down  on 
the  neck  of  horses. 

Maneater,  mSn'ete-6r,   s.      A  cannibal,  an  an- 
thropophagite. 

MaNED,  mandj  a.   459.      Having  a  mane. 

Manes,  ma'nez,  S.  Ghost,  shade. — See  Millepedes. 

M.\NFUL,  man'ful,  a.      Bold,  stout,  daring. 

Ma.vfully,  mSn'ful-e,  ad.     Boldly,  stoutly. 

ManfuLNESS,  man'flil-nes,  s.    Stoutness,  boldness. 

Mange,  manje,  S.      Tlie  iteli  or  scab  in  cattle. 

]VIanger,  mane'jur,  s.   542.     The  place  or  vessel 
in  which  animals  are  fed  with  corn. — See  Change. 

Manginess,  maiie'je-nes,  s.   Scabbiness,  infectioti 

with  the  mange. 
To  IVIangle,  ming'gl,  v.  a.  405.    To  lacerat«^ 
to  cut  or  tear  piece- meal,  to  butcher. 
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Mannerly,  min'n&r-l^,  a.  Civil,  ceremonious, 
complaisant. 

Mannerly,  mJn'n&r-lti,  ad.  Civilly,  without 
rudeness. 

Mannikin,  min'n^-kln,  s.   A  litHe  man,  a  dwarf. 

]\Iannish,  mJn'nlsh,  a.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  man,  bold,  masculine,  impudent. 

Manceuvre,  miln-6'vfir,  s.     An  attempt,  out  of 
the  common  course  of  action,  to  relieve  ourselves,  or 
annoy  our  adversary ;  and  generally  used  in  maritime 
aifairs. 
£)(%•  This  word,  though  current  in  conversation  and 

really  useful,  is  in  no  Dictionary  I  have  met  with,     llie 

triphthong  oeu  has  no  correspondent  sound  in  our  Ian. 

guage,  and  I  have  given  it  what  I  thought  the  nearest 

to  it ;  but  as  the  word  seems  to  be  universally  adopted, 

it  ought  to  be  anglicised,  and  may  be  safely  pronounced 

as  I  have  marked  it,  by  those  who  cannot  give  it  the 

exact  French  sound. 

Manor,  m^n'nur,  S,  418.  Manor  signifies  in  com- 
mon law,  a  rule  or  government  wliich  a  man  hath 
over  such  as  hold  land  within  his  fee. 

Manorial,  mi-n6'r<^-al,  a.   Belonging  to  a  manor 

Mansion,  min'shin,  S.  Place  of  residence,  abode, 
house. 

Manslaughter,  m?tn'sla\v-tur,    s.       Murder, 

destruction  of  the  human  species  ;  in  law,  the  a?t  of 
killing  a  man,  not  wholly  without  fault,  though  with- 
out malice. 
ManslayeR,  min'sla-iir,  S.      Murderer,  one  that 

has  killed  another. 
Mansiiete,   min'swete,    a.      Tame,  gentle,    not 

ferocious. 
Mansuetude,  man'sw^-tude,   s.  33'k     Tame- 

ness,  gentleness. 
Mantel,   mill'tl,  S.  103.      Work  raised  before  a 

chimney  to  conceal  it. 
IVIantelet,  min-te-Mt',  s.       A  small  cloak  worn 
t>y  women ;  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  moveable  pent- 
house, driven  before  the  pioneers,  as  blinds  to  shelter 
them.; 
Mantiger,  mJn-ti'gur,  s.  98.     A  large  monkey 

.or  baboon. 
Mantle,  min'd,  s.  405.     A  KTnd  of  cloak  or 

garment. 
To  Mantle,  mSn'tl,  v.  a.     To  cloak,  to  cover. 
To  Mantle,  min'tl,  v.  n.   To  spread  the  wings  as 
a  hawk  in  pleasure  ;  to  be  expanded,  to  spread  luxu- 
riantly ;  to  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface,  to  froth ; 
to  ferment,  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 
Mantology,  mJn-t61'6-je,  s.   518.     The  gift  of 

prophecy. 
Mantua,  min'tshu-J,  s.  333.     A  lady's  gown. 

ffy-  Dr  Johnson  says  this  word  was  probably  corrupt- 
ed from  the  French  manteau  :  and  Mr  Elphinston,  in  his 
zeal  for  an  homophonous  orthography,  as  it  may  be 
called,  says,  "  Manteau,  not  Mantua,  having  given  title 
to  the  silk,  the  maker  of  mantoes,  or  mantoics,  will  have 
the  honour  of  leading  the  fashions  at  the  court  of  truth, 
when.nnder  so  glorious  patronage,  she  announces  herself 
a  Mantoemaker,  or  Mantou-maker.  PaduasoyXs  a  similar 
falsification  of  Podesqy,  the  English  offspring  of  the 
French  Pou  de  soie.  The  Italian  cities  are  much  obliged 
to  affectation  for  having  so  long  complimented  them  at 
her  own  expense.  Guided  by  etymology,  she  had  no 
business  with  the  sound ;  and  a  stranger  to  analogy  was 
not  Ukely  to  know,  that  a  mantel,  mantne,  or  cloke,  was 
probably  the  first  silken  task  of  the  English  Mantoe- 
maker." 
Mantuamaker,  mSn'tu-ma-kiir,  s.  333.     One 

\vho  makes^owMS  for  women. 
jMaNUAL,  min'u-al,   a.      Performed  by  the  hand  ; 

used  by  the  hand. 
Manual,   man'ii-M,   s.     A  small  book,  such  as 

may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 
JIanuduction,  mSn-nfi-duk'sh&n,  s.    Guidance 

by  the  hand. 
Manufactory,  man-u-flk'tur-c,  s.     A   place 
where  a  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

Manufacture,    m5n-nu-fSk'tshurc,    s.     461. 


Mangler,  mJng'gl-&r,  s. 

,   destroys  bunglingly. 

Mango,  mang'gA,  s.     A  fruit  of  the  ble  of  Java, 

brought  to  Europe  pickled. 
Mangy,  mane'je,    a.      Infected  with  the  mange, 

scabby. 
Manhater,  mJn'hate-&r,  S.      Misanthrope,  one 

that  hates  mankind. 
Manhood,  man'hud,  S.      Human  nature  ;  virility, 

not  womanhood ;  virility,  not  childhood ;  courage,  for- 
titude. 
AIaniac,  ma'nd-Sk,  s.     A  mad  person. 
Maniac,  ma'n^-ak,  505.  > 

Maniacal,  mA-ni'^-kM,  506.  i 

Raging  with  madness. 
JManifest,    man'ne-f^st,    a.      Plain,   open,   not 

concealed ;  detected. 
To   Manifest,   min'nc^-f&t,   v.   a.     To  make 

appear ;  to  show  plainly,  to  discover. 

Manifestation,  min-nd-f^s-ta'sbfin,  s.  Dis- 
covery, publication. 

Manifestable,  min-nd-f&'ti-bl,  a.  Easy  to 
be  made  evident^ 

Manifestly,  min'n^f§st-le,  ad.  Clearly, 
evidently. 

Manifestness,  mSn'nd-fSst-n^s,  s.  Perspicuity, 
clear  evidenceiinie' 

Manifesto,  nrin-n^-fes'to,  s.  Publick  protesta- 
tion, a  declaration  in  form. 

Manifold,  min'ne-fold,  a.  Of  different  kinds, 
many  in  number,  multiplied. 

Manifoldly,  min'ne-fold-le,  ad.  In  a  manifold 
manner.  * 

IManikin,  mSn'n^-kln,  s.     A  little  man. 

Maniple,  mJn'^-pl,  s.  405.  A  handful ;  a  small 
band  cf  soldiers. 

Manipular,  mJ-nlp'pfi-Mr,  a.  Relating  to 
a  maniple. 

Mankiller,  min'kll-l&r,  s.  98.     Murderer. 

Mankind,   mSn-kyind',   s.    498.     The  race  or 

species  of  human  beings. — See  Guard. 

as-  This  word  is  sometimes  improperly  pronounced 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  is  even  marked 
so  by  Dr  Ash.  Milton,  with  his  usual  license,  sometimes 
places  the  accent  in  this  manner  : 

" where  he  might  likeliest  find 

The  only  two  of  mankind^  but  in  thera 
The  whole  included  race  his  purpos'd  prey." 

But  Pope,  in  this  particular,  is  a  better  guide,  both  in 
prose  and  verse : 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  .**  Ettay  on  Man, 
It  may  be  asked,  indeed,  why  mankind  should  not  have 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  as  well  as  womankind  ;  it 
may  be  answered,  that  it  has,  when  it  is  to  distinguish  it 
from  vromankind  ;  but  when  it  is  used  absolutely,  it  in- 
cludes woynankind  ;  and  to  avoid  the  distinction  which 
an  accent  on  the  first  syllable  would  imply,  it  very  pro- 
perly throws  the  accent  on  the  general,  and  not  on  the 
specific  part  of  the  word,  621. 
Manlike,  minllke,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of 

a  man,  befitting  a  man. 
MaNLESS,  mJnl^s,  a.    Without  men,  not  manned. 
Manliness,   min^e-n^s,   s.      Dignity,  bravery, 

stoutness.  ■.- 

AIanly,    mSnl^,   a.       Manlike,  becoming  a  man, 

firm,  brave,  stout. 
Manna,  mSn'na,  s.  92.     A  delicious  food  dis- 
tilled from  neaven  for  the  support  of  the  Israelites  in 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness  ;  a  kind  of  gum, 
a  gentle  purgative. 
Manner,   man'n&r,,  s.    418.      Form,  method ; 
habit,  fashion  ;  sort,  kind  ;  mien,  cast  of  look  ;  pecu- 
liar way;    Manners,  in   the  plural,  general  way  of 
life,  morals,  habits;  ceremonious  behaviour,  studied 
civUity. 
Mannerist,  man'n&r-lst,  s.      Any  artist  who 

performs  all  his  works  in  one  unvaried  manner. 
Mannerliness,   man'n6r-l^-n^s,  s.      Civility, 
ceremonious  complaisance. 
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Tlie  practice  of  making  any  piece  of  workmanship ; 
any  tiling  made  by  art.  I 

To  jManufacture,  mSln-ii-fak'tshiire,  v.  a. 
463.  To  make  by  art  and  labour,  to  form  by  workman, 
sliip. 

MANUFACTuaER,  min-nu-fik'tsliii-r&r,  s.  A 
workman,  an  artificer. 

To  Manumise,  min'nu-mlze,  v.  a.  To  set  free, 
to  dismiss  from  slavery. 

Manumissiox,  maii-nfi-mish'Sn,  s.  The  act  of 
(fivin^  liberty  to  slaves. 

To  MANUMrr,  man-nJi-init',  v.  a.  To  release 
from  slavery. 

Manurable,  mi-nu'ri-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of 
cultivation. 

ManurancE,  min-ni'rinse,  S.  Agriculture,  cul- 
tivation. 

To  IMAN'ifRE,  m;\-n6re',  v.  a.  To  cultivate  by 
manual  labour  ;  to  dung,  to  fatten  with  composts. 

Manure,  mil-nure',  s.   Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands. 

Manurement,   mi-nure'mSnt,   s.     Cultivation, 

I    improvement 

Manurer,  mi-nu'r&r,  s.  98.  He  who  manures 
land,  a  husbandmun. 

Manuscript,  m^n'ii-skxlpt,  s.  A  book  written, 
not  printed. 

Many,  m^n'n^,  a.  89.  Consisting  of  a  great  num- 
ber, numerous. 

jManycoloured,  m^n'n^kfil-l&rd,  a.  Having 
many  colours. 

Manycorxered,  men'ne-kor-n&rd,  a.  Poly- 
gonal, having  many  comers. 

Manyheaded,  mSn'nd-hM-d^d,  a.  Having 
many  heads. 

IManylanguaged,    mSn-nd-ling'gwiQJd,     a. 
Having  many  languages. 

ManypeopleO,  meii-ne-pe^'pld,  a.  Numerously 
populous. 

jVlANYTiiiES,  m^n'ne-timz,  ad.  Often,  frequently. 

jMap,  mSp,  s.  A  geographical  picture  on  which 
lands  and  seas  are  delineated  according  to  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude ;  a  description  of  a  country  by  lines 
drawn  on  paper ;  a  view  of  an  estate  accordmg  to 
exact  admeasurement 

To  Map,  mlp,  v.  a.  To  delineate,  to  set  down. 
Little  used. 

AI.\PLE-TREE,  ma'pl-tr^e,  s.  405.  A  tree  fre- 
quent in  hedge-rows. 

AIappery,  mip'p&r-e,  s.  The  art  of  planning  and 
designing. 

To  Mar,  mar,  r.  a.  78.  To  injure,  to  spoil,  to 
damage. 

JVIaranatha,  mar-^ni^A'i,  s.  92.  It  was  a  form 
of  denouncing  a  curse,  or  anathematizing  among  the 
Jews, 
ft^  Mr  Sheridan,  in  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 

syfiSble  of  this  word,  differs  from  Dr  Johnson,  and  every 

other  orthoepist,  who  uniformly  accent  the  word  on  the 

third  syllable,  as  I  have  done. 

Marasmus,  ma-raz'm&s,  s.    A  consumption. 

Marauder,  mS-rt/d&r,  s.  A  soldier  that  roves 
about  in  quest  of  plunder. 

Marble,  mar'bl,  s.  405.  Stone  used  in  statues 
and  elegant  buildings,  capableof  a  bright  polish  ;  little 
balls  of  marble  with  which  children  play  ;  a  stone  re- 
markable for  the  sculpture  or  inscription,  as  the  Ox- 
ford Marbles. 

Marble,  mirlbl,  a.  Made  of  marble  ;  variegated 
like  marble. 

To  Marble,  m^rlsl,  t?.  a.  To  variegate,  or  vein 
like  marble. 

Marblehearted,  m^r'bl-hart-M,  a.  Cruel, 
insensible,  hard-hearted. 

Marcasite,  mar'kl-Site,  s.  155.  The  Marcasite 
is  a  solid  hard  fossil  frequently  found  in  mines. 

March,  m^rtsb,  s,  3o2.  The  tlUrd  month  of  the 
vear. 

To  March,  m^rtsh,  v.  n.  To  move  in  a  military 
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form ;    to  walk  in  a  grave,   deliberate,   or  stately 

manner. 
To  March,  martsb,  v.  a.     To  put  in  military 

movement ;  to  bring  in  regular  procession. 
March,  martsh,  s.  Movement,  journey  of  soldiers  ; 

grave  and  solemn  walk ;  signals  to  move ;  Marches, 

without  singular,  borders,  limits,  confines. 
Marcher,  m^rtsh'ir,  s.    98.     President  of  the 

marches  or  borders. 
Marchioness,  m^tsMn-^s,  s.  288.  352.    The 

wife  of  a  marquis. 

Marchpane,  martsh'pane,   s.     A  kind  of  sweet 

bread. 
Marcid,  mir'sld,  a.      Lean,  pining,  withered. 
Marcour,  rair'k&r,  s.   314.     Leanness,  the  state 

of  withering,  waste  of  flesh. 
Mare,  mare,  s.     The  female  of  a  horse  ;  a  kind  of 

torpor  or  stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the  stomach 

with  a  weight,  tlie  nightmare. 
MareschaL,  mdr'shil,  S.     A  chief  commander  of 

any  army. 
Margarite,  mai-'gi-rite,  s.  155.    A  pearl. 
Margent,  mar'j^nt,  1 
Margin,  m^r'jln,       ]  * 

The  border,  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  verge ;  the  edge 

of  a  page  left  blank  ;  the  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 
Marginal,  mar'je-ndl,  a.     Placed  or  written  on 

the  margin. 
Marginated,  mir'je-na.t^d,  a.  Having  a  margin. 
Margrave,  m^grave,  s.    A  title  of  sovereignty 

in  Germany.    , 
Mariets,  mSr'r^-^tS,  s.   81.      A  kind  of  violet. 
Marigold,  mir'r^-gold,  s.  81.   A  yellow  flower. 

fXj-  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is,  by 
Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Buchanan,  pronounced  long  and 
slender,  as  in  the  proper  name  Man/  :  and  this  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  true  sound,  as  it  is  imagined  the  flower 
was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  :  but  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  give  the  a  the  short  sound, 
as  in  marry  j  and  in  this  they  appear  not  only  more 
agreeable  to  general  usage,  but  to  that  prevailing  ten- 
dency of  shortening  the  antepeiuiltimate  vowel,  which 
runs  through  the  language,  503.  535.  Losing  the  simple 
in  the  compound  can  be  no  objection,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  frequency  of  this  coalition,  515.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  observation,  that  gold,  in  this  word,  preserves  its 
true  sound,  and  is  not  corrupted  into  goold. 
To  Marinate,  mir're-nate,  v.  a.  To  salt  fish, 
and  then  preserve  them  in  oil  or  vinegar.  Not  used. 
Marine,  m4-r^<in',  a.  112.  Belonging  to  the  sea. 
Marine,  mi-r^^n',  S.  Sea  affairs  ;  a  soldier  taken 
on  shipboard  to  be  employed  in  descents  upon  the  land. 
Mariner,  mSr'rin-&r,  s.  98.  A  seaman,  a  sailor. 
Marjorum,  m&l-'j&r-fim,  s.      A  fragrant  plant  of 

many  kinds. 
Marish,  mar'lsh,    s.      A  beg,  a  fen,  a  swamp, 

watery  ground. 
Marish,  martsh,  a.   Fenny,  boggy,  swampy.    Not 

used. 
Marital,    mJr're-tal,    a.    88.      Pertaining  to 

a  husband. 
Maritisial,  mi-rit't^-mil,  7 
IVIaritime,  mar're-tim,  146.  ^ 
Performed  on  the  sea,  marine  j   relating  to  the  sea, 
naval ;  bordering  on  the  sea. 
Mark,  m^rk,  s.  81.     A  token  by  which  any  thing 
is  kno^vn ;  a  token,  an  impression ;  a  proof,  an  evi- 
dence ;  any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is  direct- 
ed ;   the  evidence  of  a  horse's  age;  Marque.  French, 
license  of  reprisals ;  a  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
four-pence;  a  character  made  by  those  who  cannot 
write  their  names. 
To  Mark,  mark,  v.  a.     To  impress  with  a  token 

or  evidence  ;  to  note,  to  take  notice  of. 
To  Mark,  mark,  v.   n.      To  note,  to  take  notice 
IMarker,  mark'ur,  ,<?.  98.      One  that  puts  a  mark 

on  any  tlung  ;  one  that  notes  or  takes  notice. 
Market,  marlclt,    s.      A  publick  time  of  buying 
and  selling ;  purcha.sc  and  sale ;  rate,  price. 
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To  Market,  raar'klt,  v.  n. 

to  buy  or  sell. 

Market-bell,  m^r-klt-b^l',  s.     The  bell  to  give 

notice  thnt  tlie  trade  may  begin  in  the  market. 

Market-cross,  mar-klt-kros',  s.   A  cross  set  up 

where  the  market  is  held. 
Market-day,  mir-klt-da',  s.    The  day  on  which 

things  are  publicly  bought  and  sold. 
Market-folks,  mArlcit-fAks,  s.      People   that 

come  to  the  market — See  Folk. 
Market-man,  mdr'kit-mSn,  s.  88.     One  who 

goes  to  the  market  to  sell  or  buy. 
Market-place,  mar'kit-plase,  s.      Place  where 

the  market  is  held. 
]\Iarket-price,  mar'kit-prlse,  7 
Market-rate,  mdrliit-rate,    j  *' 

The  price  at  which  any  thing  is  currently  sold. 
Market-town,  mai''kit-t6un,  s.  521.     A"  town 

that  has  the  privilege  of  a  stated  market,  not  a  village. 
AIarketabLE,  mar'klt-J-bl,  a.      Such  as  may  be 

sold,  such  for  which  a  buyer  may  be  found ;  current 

in  the  market. 
Marksman,  marks'mJn,  s.  88.     A  man  skilful 

to  hit  a  mark. 
Marl,  m^rl,  s.      A   kind   of   clay   much  used  for 

manure. 
To  Marl,  m^rl,  v.  a.     To  manure  with  marl. 
AIarline,  mar'lln,  s.  140.      Long  wreaths  of  un- 
twisted hemp  dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  cables  are 

guarded. 
lilARLiNESPiKE,  mSrlin-splke,  s.     A  small  piece 

of  iron  for  fastening  ropes  together. 
Marlpit,  raM'pit,  S.      Pit  out  of  wliich  marl  is 

Marly,  mMe,  a.      Abounding  with  marl. 
Marmalade,  mar'mMade,  1 
Marmalet,  m^r'mi-l^t,       \  ** 

The  pulp  of  quinces  boiled  into  a  consistence  with 

sugar. 
Marmoration,  mir-m6-ra'.shun,  s.  Incrustation 

with  marble. 
IMarmorean,  mSr-mo're-Sn,  a.   Made  of  marble. 
Marmoset,  m^r-mo-z^t',  s.     A  small  monkey. 
Marjiot,  mar-moot',  S.      The  Marmotto,  or   Mus 

alpinus. 
Marquess,  mSr'kwls,  s.  The  right  word  for  what 

is  now  usually  written  and  called  Marquis. 
^Marquetry,  mdr'ket-tre,  s.      Chequered  work, 

work  inlaid  with  variegation. 
Marquis,  mar'kwis,  s.     In  England,  one  of  the 

second  order  of  nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 
MarquiSATE,  mar'kwlz-ate,  s.  91.   The  seigniory 

of  a  marquis. 
Marrer,  mir'rur,  s.  98.  One  who  spoils  or  hurts. 
Marriage,  mar-rldje,  s.  81.  90.  274.     The  act 

of  uniting  a  man  and  woman  for  life. 
Marriageable,  mar'ridje-i-bl,  a.     Fit  for  wed- 
lock, of  age  to  be  married  ;  capable  of  union. 
Married,  mjr'rld,  a.  283.    Conjugal,  connubial. 
Marrow,  mar'ro,  s.   327.     An  oleaginous  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  bones. 
Marrowbone,  miir'r6-b6ne,  s.     Bone  boiled,  for 

the  marrow ;  in  burlesque  language,  the  knees. 
Marrowfat,  mar'rA-fat,  s.     A  kind  of  pea. 
Marrowless,  mSr'ro-les,  a.  Void  of  marrow. 
To  Marry,  mar're,  «.   a.  81.     To  join  a  man 

and  woman ;   to  dispose  of  in  marriage  ;   to  take  for 

husband  or  wife. 
To  Marry,   mai'r^,    v.   n.     To   enter  into  the 

conjugal  state. 
Marsh,  marsh,  s.  81.     A  fen,  a  bog,  a  swamp. 
Marsh  jiallow,  m<\rsh-mil'16,  s.     A  plant. 
Marsh-marigold,  marsh-mar're-gold,  s.      A 

flower. — See  Marigold. 
Marshal,  mar'shJJ,  s.   The  chief  officer  of  aims  ; 
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"  an  officer  who  regulates  combats  in  the  lists ;  any  one 

who  regulates  rank  or  order  at  a  feast ;  a  harbinger,  a 

pursuivant. 
To  Marshal,  mSr'shJl,  r.  a.     To  arrange,  to 

rank  in  order ;  to  lead  as  a  harbinger. 
Marshaller,  mSr'shil-l&r,  s.  98.      One  that 

arranges,  one  that  ranks  in  order. 
Marshalsea,  m^r'shal-s^,  s.   The  prison  belong. 

ing  to  the  marshal  of  the  king's  household. 
Marshalship,  mar'shal-shlp,  s.     The  office  of 

a  marshal. 
Marshelder,  marsh-^l'd&r,  s.  A  gelder  rose. 
Marshrocket,  marsb-r&k'kit,  s.  99.    A  spedos 
'  of  watercresses. 
Marshy,   mSrsh'e,  a.      Boggy,  fenny,  swampy  ; 

produced  in  marshes. 
Mart,  mart,  s.  A  place  of  publick  traffick;  bargain, 

purchase  and  sale  j  letters  of  mart. — See  Mark. 
To  Mart,  mart,  v.  a.  To  traffick. 
Marten,  mar'tln,  s.  99.    A  large  kind  of  weasel, 

whose  fur  is  much  valued ;  a  kind  of  swallow  that 

builds  in  houses,  a  martlet 

Martial,  raar'shdl,  a.  88.     Warlike,   fighting, 

brave ;  having  a  warlike  show,  suiting  war;  belonging 

to  war,  not  civil. 
Martin,  mar'tln,  ^ 

Martinet,  mar.tin-^t',  >  s.  A  kind  of  swallow. 
Martlet,  mart'l^t,        ) 
Martinet,  mar-tin-^t',  s.     French.  An  officer 

ovemice  in  discipline. 
MaRTINGAL,  mar'tin-gSl,  s.      A  broad  strap  made 

fast  to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse,  which  runs 

between  the  two  legs  to  fasten  tlie  otlier  end  under  the 

noseband  of  the  bridle. 
Martinmas,  mar'tin-m&s,  s.  88.     The  feast  of 

St  Martin,  the  eleventli  of  November,  commonly  called 

Martilmas  or  Martlemass. 
Martyr,  mSr't&r,  s,  418.  One  who  by  his  death 

bears  witness  to  the  truth. 
To  Martyr,  mar'tur,  i>.  a.     To  put  to  death  for 

virtue ;  to  murder,  to  destroy. 
Martyrdom,  mar'tur-dom,  s.  166.     The  death 

of  a  martyr,  the  honour  of  a  martvr. 
Martyrology,   mdr-tQr-r611o-j^,   s.  518.     A 

register  of  martyrs. 
Martyroi.ogist,     mar-tur-rol'lo-jlst,     s.      A 

writer  of  martyrology. 
Marvel,  mSr'v^l,  S.  99.      A  wonder,  any  thing 

astonishing. 
To  Marvel,  mir'vSl,  v.  n.     To  wonder,  to  be 

astonished. 
IMarvelloUS,  mai-'vel-l&S,  a.  Wonderful,  strange, 

astonishing ;  surpassing  credit ;  the  marvellous  is  any 

tiling  exceeding  natural  power,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
bable. 
Marvellously,  miVv^l-lus-le,  ad.     Wonder- 
fully. 
MarveLLOUSNESS,  mar'vel-lfls-n^s,  s.    Wonder. 

fulness,  strangeness. 
Masculine,   mSs'ku-lln,   a.    150.      Male,  not 

female  ;  resembling  man  ;  virile,  not  effeminate ;  the 

gender  appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any  word. 
Masculinely,  mas'ku-lln-le,  ad.  Like  a  man. 
Masculineness,  mis'k6-lin-n^s,  s.   Male  figure 

or  behaviour. 
Mash,    m3sh,  s.      Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten 

together  into  an  undistinguished  or  confused  body;  a 

mixture  for  a  horse. 
To  jMash,  mash,  ?'.  a.      To  beat  into  a  confused 

mass;  to  mix  malt  and  water  together  in  brewing. 
JVLvSK,  mSsk,  S.  79.     A  cover  to  disguise  the  face, 

a  visor  ;  any  pretence  or  subterfuge ;  a  fe.stive  enter. 

taininent  in  which  the  company  is  masked  ;  a  revel,  a 

piece  of  mummery  ;  a  dramatick  perfi)rmanco,  written 

in  a  tragick  style,  without  attention  to  ruess  or  pro 

bability. 
To  Mask,  mSsk,  r.  a.     To  disguise  with  a  mask 

or*isor ;  to  cover,  to  hide. 
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To  Mask,  misk,  v.  n.  To  revel,  to  play  the 
rauinmer  ;  to  be  disguised  .iny  way. 

Masker,  musk'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  revels  in  a 
mask,  a  mummur. 

Mason,  ntia'sn,  s.  170.     A  builder  with  stone. 

jVIasonry,  ma'sn-r^,  s.  The  craft  or  performance 
of  a  mason. 

Masquerade,  mSs-kur-rade',  s.  A  diversion  in 
which  the  company  is  masked ;  disguise. 

To  Masquerade,  mSs-kur-rade',  v.  n.  To  go 
in  disguise  ;  to  assemble  in  masks.; 

AIasquerader,  mis-kur-ra'dur,  s.  4-15.   A  per- 
son in  a  mask. 
as-  This  word  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the  cata. 

lofjue  of  exceptions,  cee  Principles,  No.  415. 

IVL\SS,  mis,  S.  79.  A  body,  a  lump  ;  a  large 
quantity ;  congeries,  assemblage  indistinct ;  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Romish  church. 

Massacre,  mis'sa-kfir,  s.  41 6.  Butchery,  in- 
discriminate destruction ;  murder. 

To  Massacre,  m^s'sJ-kiir,  v.  a.  To  butcher, 
to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

Massiness,  mSs's^-nSs,       ) 

Massivekess,  mAs'slv-n^s,  j  *' 
Weight,  bulk,  ponderousness. 

Massive,  mas'siv,  158.  1 

Massy,  mas's^,  ^  ''' 

Weighty,  bulky,  continuous. 

Mast,  mist,  S.  78,  79.  The  beam  or  post  raised 
above  a  vessel,  to  which  the  sail  is  fixed ;  the  fruit  of 
the  oak  and  beech. 

Masted,  mist'ed,  a.      Furnished  with  masts. 

Master,  md'stur,  S.  76.  98.  One  who  has  ser- 
vants, opposed  to  man  or  servant ;  owner,  proprietor ; 
a  ruler  ;  chief,  head ;  possessor  ;  commander  of  a  trad- 
ing ship ;  a  young  gentleman  ;  a  teacher ;  a  man  emi- 
nently skilful  in  practice  or  science  ;  a  title  of  dignity 
in  the  universities,  as.  Master  of  Arts. 
fj;^  When  this  word  is  only  a  compellation  of  civility, 

as  fir  Locke,  Mr  Boyle,  &c.  the  a  is  sunk,  and  an  «  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  as  if  the  word  were  written  Mister, 

rliyming  with  sister.     Any  attempt  to  approach  to  the 

sound  of  a,  by  pronouncing  it  mester  or  muster,  ought 

to  be  carefully  avoided  as  a  provincial  pronunciation. 

To  Master,  ma'stur,  v.  a.  98.  418.  To  con- 
quer, to  overcome  ;  to  execute  with  skill. 

MaSTERDOM,  ma'stir-dftm,  s.  166.  Dominion, 
rule. 

Master-key,   md'st&r-ke,   s.      The  key  which 

opens  many  locks,  of  which  the  subordinate  keys  open 
each  only  one. 
Master-sinew,  ma'stur-sin'nu,  s.  A  large 
sinew  that  surrounds  the  hough,  and  divides  it  from 
the  bone  by  a  hollow  place,  where  the  wind-galls  are 
usually  seated. 

Master-string,  mi'st&r-string,   s.      Principal 

string. 
Masterstroke,    m^'st&r-stroke,    s.       Capital 

performance. 

MaSTERLESS,  ma'stfir-l^S,  a.  Wanting  a  master 
or  owner ;  ungovemed,  unsubdued. 

Masterly,  ma'stur-U,  ad.  With  the  skill  of  a 
master. 

Masterly,  mi'st&r-l^,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master, 
artful,  skilful ;  imperious,  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 

Masterpiece,  ma'stur-p^se,  s.  Capital  per- 
formance, any  thing  done  or  made  with  extraordinary 
skill ;  chief  excellence. 

Mastership,   md'st6r-ship,   s.      Rule,  power; 

,  superiority  ;  skill,  knowledge  ;  a  title  of  ironical  re- 
spect. 

Master-teeth,  ma'st&r-tee<A,  s.  The  principal 
teeth. 

Masterwort,  mi'stur-wurt.  s.     A  plant. 

M.\STERY,  ma'stur-e,  S.  Rule ;  superiority,  pre- 
eminence ;  skill ;  attainment  of  skill  or  power. 

Mastpul,    mist'ful,    a.      Abounding  in  mast,   or 
iruit  of  oak,  beech,  or  chesnut. 
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Mastication,  mJs-t«^-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

chewing. 
Masticatory,  m3s'te-ka-tur-^,  s.  312.   A  medi- 

cine  to  be  chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 

35-  For  the  o,  see  DoTnestick. 

Mastich,  mis'tlk,  s.  353.  A  kind  of  gum 
gathered  from  trees  of  the  same  name ;  a  kind  of 
mortar  or  cement. 

Mastiff,  mis'tif,  s.      A  dog  of  the  largest  size. 

MaSTLESS,  mSsflfe,  a.      Bearing  no  mast. 

Mastlin,  muslin,  s.  Mixed  com,  as  wheat  and 
rye. 

Mat,  mSt,  S.    A  textiure  of  sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 

To  Mat,  xrAt,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  mats  ;  to  twist 
together,  to  join  like  a  mat. 

Matadore,  mit-i-d6l',  s.  A  term  used  in  the 
games  of  quadrille  and  ombre.  The  matadores  are  the 
two  black  aces  when  joined  with  the  two  black  deuces, 
or  red  sevens  in  trumps. 

Match,  mitsh,  s.  352.  Any  thing  that  catches 
fire ;  a  contest,  a  game ;  one  equal  to  another,  one 
able  to  contest  with  another ;  one  who  suits  or  tallies 
with  another ;  a  marriage ;  one  to  be  married. 

To  Match,  mitsb,  v.  a.  To  be  equal  to ;  to 
show  an  equal ;  to  equal,  to  oppose  ;  to  suit,  to  pro- 
portion ;  to  marry,  to  give  in  marri^e. 

To  Match,  matsh,  v.  n.  To  be  married  j  to 
suit,  to  be  proportionate,  to  tally. 

Matchabi.e,  mitsb'a-bl,  a.  405.  Suitable, 
equal,  fit  to  be  joined ;  correspondent. 

Matchless,  mitsb'les,  a.     Without  an  equal. 

Matchlessly,  mitsh'l&-l^,  ad.  In  a  manner 
not  to  be  equalled. 

MatcHLESSNESS,  mStsh'l&-n&,  s.  state  of  be- 
ing without  an  equal. 

Matchmaker,  mitsh'ma-kur,  s.  One  who 
contrives  marriages ;  one.  who  makes  matches  for 
burning. 

Mate,  mate,  S.  77.  a  husband  or  wife  ;  a  com- 
panion, male  or  female ;  the  male  or  female  of  animals ; 
one  that  sails  in  the  same  ship  ;  one  that  eats  at  the 
same  table ;  the  second  in  subordination,  as  the  Mas- 
ter's mate. 

To  Mate,  mate,  v.  a.  To  match,  to  marry  ;  to 
oppose,  to  equal ;  to  subdne,  to  confound,  to  crush. 
Obsolete  in  the  latter  sense. 

Material,  mi-te're-il,  a.  505.  Consisting  of 
matter,  corporeal,  not  spiritual ;  important;  momen. 
tons. 

Materialist,  mi-te'r^-al-ist,  s.  One  who  denies 

spiritual  substances. 
Materiality,    mi-t^-r^-Sl'e-t^,    s.       Material 

existence,  not  spirituality. 
To   Materialize,  mi-te'rii-il-ize,  v.  a.     To 

regard  as  matter. 
Materials,  mi-t^'re-ilz,  s.     The  substance  of 

which  any  thing  is  made. 

Materially,  mi-t^'r^-al-^,  ad.     in  the  state  of 

matter ;  not  formally  ;  importantly,  essentially. 

Materialness,  m4-te'r<^-il-iies,  s.  state  of 
being  material,  importance. 

Materiate,  mi-t^r^-it,  a.  91.  Consisting  of 
matter. 

Maternal,  mi.t^r'nJl,  a.  88.  Motherly,  befit- 
ting or  pertaining  to  a  mother. 

Maternity,  mLt^r'nd-t^,  s.  The  character  or 
relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat-felon,  mit'l'^-in,  s.     A  species  of  knap 

weed. 

Mathematical,  mi/A-^-mit'^k51,  509.  \ 
Mathematick,  mkth-^-mh.t'xSk,  \  "' 

Considered  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathema. 

ticks.  ■ 

Mathematically,    mSM-^-mit't^-kil-^,    ad. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  mathematical  scie  nces. 
Mathematician,  m;V/i-e-m4-t1sh'in,  a.   a  man 

versed  in  the  matliematicks. 
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Mathematicks,     matk-^-mkt'tiks,     s.       That 

science  which  contemplates  whatever  is  capable  of 

being  numbered  or  measured. 
Mathesis,  mi-/A^sis,  s.  520.      Tlie  doctrine  of 

mathematicks. 
Matin,  mit'tln,  a.     Morning,  used  in  the  morning. 
Matins,  mit'tinz,  s.      Morning  worship. 
Matrass,  mSt'rJs,  s.  A  chymical  glass  vessel  made 

for  digestion  or  distillation,  being  sometimes  bellied, 

and  sometimes  rising  gradually  taper  into  a  conical 

figure. 
Matrice,  ma'tris,  s.    14<0.  142.      The  womb,  the 

cavity  where  the  foetus  ia  formed  ;  a  mould,  that  which 

gives  form  to  something  enclosed. 

DS"  When  this  word  signifies  the  mould  in  which  let- 
ters are  cast,  it  is  called  by  the  founders  a  Mattrii. 

Matricide,  mJt'tr^-side,  s.  143.  Slaughter  of 
a  mother ;  a  mother  killer. 

To  Matriculate,  mi-trik'i-late,  v.  a.  To 
enter  or  admit  to  a  membership  of  the  universities  of 
England. 

Matriculate,  mi-trik'ii-late,  ».  91.  A  man 
matricalated. 

Matriculation,  mi-trlk-kfi-la'sh&n,  s.  Tlie 
act  of  matriculating. 

Matrimonial,  m^t-trd-mo'n^-Al,  a.  88.  Suit- 
able to  marriage,  pertaininjp  to  marriage,  connubial. 

Matrimonially,  mit-tr^-m6'n^-al-^,  ad.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

Matrimony,    mi'tr^-m&n-^,    s.     Marriage,  the 
nuptial  slate. 
tt5-  For  the  o,  see  Domettick. — For  the  accent,  see 

Academy. 

Matrix,  ma'txlks,  S.  Womb,  a  place  where  any 
thing  is  generated  or  formed. 

Matron,  ma'trfin,  s.  An  elderly  lady;  an  old 
woman. 

Matronal,  mit'r6-nil,  or  ma  tro-nal,  a.  Suit- 
able to  a  matron,  constituting  a  matron. 

\K^  I  have  excluded  Mr  Sheridan's  pronunciation, 
which  makes  the  two  first  syllables  of  this  word  exactly 
like  matron,  because  the  word  is  a  primitive  in  our  lan- 
guage, derived  from  the  Latin  malronalis,  and  therefore, 
according  to  English  analngy,  when  reduced  to  three 
syllabteu,  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  antepenulti- 
mate, see  Academy ;  and  this  accent  has,  in  simples, 
always  a  shortening  pon-er,  503.  535.  The  second  pro- 
nunciution,  though  not  so  strictly  agreeable  to  analogy 
as  the  first,  is  still  preferable  to  Mr  Sheridan's.  Matro- 
nUh  and  matronly  ought  to  have  the  first  vowel  and  the 
accent  as  in  matron,  because  they  are  compounds  of  our 
own ;  but  we  do  not  subjoin  al  to  words  as  we  do  iah  and 
ly,  and  therefore  words  of  that  termination  are  under  a 
different  predicament.  Something  like  this  seems  to 
have  struck  Mr  Sheridan  and  Dr  Johnson  when  they 
accented  the  word  Patronal :  for  though  this  word  is  ex- 
actly of  the  same  form,  and  is  perfectly  similar  in  the 
quantity  of  the  Latin  vowels,  we  find  matronal  marked 
with  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  Bui  patronal  on 
the  second.  From  Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  we  cannot 
collect  the  quantitjr  of  the  vowel;  his  authority,  there- 
fore, in  the  word  in  question,  is  only  for  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  To  him  may  be  added,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  and  Entick,  who  accent  and  sound  the  a,  as 
Mr  Sheridan  has  done.  Dr  Ash  alone  seems  to  favour 
tlie  pronunoiation  I  have  given. 

Mvtronly,  ma'tr&n-l^,  a.  Elderly,  ancient. 
See  Matronal. 

M  ATROSS,  m^-tr5s',  s.  Matrosses  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  assist 
(.bout  the  guns  in  traversing,  spunging,  firing,  and 
loading  them. 

Matter,  mit't&r,  s.  98.  Body,  substance 
extended  ;  materials,  that  of  which  any  thing  is  com- 
posed ;  subject,  thing  treated ;  the  whole,  the  very 
thing  supposed ;  affair,  business,  in  a  familiar  sense  ; 
cause  or  disturbance ;  import,  consequence ;  thing, 
object,  that  which  has  some  particular  relation ;  space 
or  quantity  nearly  computed ;  purulent  riuining. 

To  Matter,  m^t'tfir,  v.  n.  To  be  of  importance, 
to  import ;  to  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 
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To  Matter,  mlt't&r,  t-.  a.  To  regard,  not  to 
neglect 

Mattery,  mJt't&r-d,  a.  Pnmlcnt,  generating 
matter. 

Mattock,  m^t'tfik,  s.  166.  A  kind  of  tootheJ 
instrument  to  pull  up  wood  ;  a  pickaxe. 

Mattress,  m^t'tris,  s.  99.  A  kind  of  quilt  made 
to  lie  upon. 

To  Maturate,  mitsh'fi-rite,  v.  a.  91.  To 
hasten,  to  ripen. 

To  Maturate,  mJtsh'fi-rate,  v.  n.  461.  To 
grow  ripe. 

Matur.4TION,  mitsh-b-ra'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
ripening,  the  state  (jf  growing  ripe  j  the  suppuration 
of  excrementitious  or  extravasated  juices  into  matter. 

Maturative,  mitsh'i-ri-tiv,  a.  463.  Ripen- 
ing, conducive  to  ripenes* ;  conducive  to  the  suppura- 
tion of  a  sore. 

Mature,  mi-tfire',  a.  Ripe,  perfected  by  time  ; 
brought  near  to  completion ;  well-disposed,  fit  for  exe. 
cution,  well-digested. — See  Futurity. 

To  Mature,  mS-tfire',  v.  a.  To  ripen,  to  advance 
to  ripeness.  f 

Maturely,  m^-thre'li,  ad.  Ripely,  completely  ; 
with  counsel  well-digested  ;  early,  soon. 

Maturity,  mi-tii're-t^,  s.     Ripeness,  completion. 

Maudlin,  miwdlin,  a.     Drunk,  fuddled. 

Maugre,  maw'g&r,  ad.  416.  In  spite  of,  not- 
withstanding ;  with  ill-will. 

To  Maul,  mSwl,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  bruise,  to 
hurt  in  a  coarse  or  butcherly  manner. — See  Malt. 

Maul,  mSwl,  a.      A  heavy  hammer.      Obsolete. 

MaUND,  mSnd,  S.    214.      A  hand  basket. 
ft:5»  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Perry  give  the  sound  of  a  in 

allio  this  word.     Dr  Kenrick  gives  both  the  a  in  hard 

and  that  in  all,  but  prefers  the  first — See  Taunt. 

To  Maunder,  m^n'dfir,  v.  n.  214.  To  grumble, 
to  murmur. 
5^  Mr  Sheridan,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr 

Perry,  pronounce  the  diphthong  in  this  word    as    in 

Maund;  but  Mr  Nares  and  Mr  Elphinston,  whose  opin- 
ion in  this  point  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  pronouoce 

it  as  I  have  marked  it — See  Taunt. 

Maundy-thursday,  miwn'd^,  or  vakn'd^- 
thhTx'Ak,  8.  214.  The  Thursday  before  Good 
Friday. 

Mausoleum,  miw-s6-le'fim,  s.  503.  A  pompous 

funeral  monument 
Maw,  miw,  S.      The  stomach  of  animals  ;  the  craw 

of  birds. 
Mawkish,    mSw'klsh,   a.       Apt    to  offend  the 

stomach. 

MaWKISHNESS,  mawTcish-n^S,  S.  Aptness  to 
cause  loathing. 

MaW-W'ORM,  mdw'wSrm,  S.  Gut-worms  frequently 
creep  into  the  stomach,  whence  they  are  called  sto- 
mach or  maw. worms. 

Maxillar,  mSg-zil'lSr,  478.      7 

-    -  ^477.  J  «• 


Maxillary,  m^s'il-lJr-^, 
Belonging  to  the  jaw  bone. 


0(%-  "f  here  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  recur  to  principles  to 
decide  which  is  best  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Nares,  and  Mr  Barclay,  accent  it  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
and  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey,  and  En- 
tick,  on  the  second  :  and  notwithstanding  this  majority, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first  manner  is  right  For  though 
Maxillary  and  the  other  similar  words  of  this  termina- 
tion are  of  the  same  nimiber  of  syllables  with  the  Latin 
words  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  Maxillarit,  Ca. 
pillaris,  &c.  503,  e ;  yet  as  our  language  has  an  aversion 
to  the  accent  on  the  a  in  these  terminations  which  have 
the  accent  in  the  Latin  words,  512,  it  seems  agreeable  to 
our  own  analogy  to  place  the  stress  on  that  syllable  to 
which  we  give  a  secondary  stress  in  the  original  word, 
and  that  is  the  first.— See  Academy  and  Mammillary. 
Maxim,  m^kslm,  S.  An  axiom,  a  general  principle, 

a  leading  truth. 
May,  ma.   Auxiliary  verb,  pret  Mvjht.     To  be  at 

liberty,  to  be  permitted,  to  be  allowed  ;'  to  be  pos'-:ible  ; 
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To  gather  flowers  on  May 


to  be  by  chance ;  to  have  power;  a  word  expressing 

desire  or  wish. 
May  be,  ma'b^,  ad.    Perhaps. 
May,   ma,  s.      The  fifth  month  of  the  year  ;   the 

confine  of  spring  and  summer ;  the  early  or  gay  part 

of  life. 

To  May,  ma,  v.  n, 

rooming. 

May-bug,  ma'b&g,  s.  A  chaffer. 
May-day,  ma'da',  s.    The  first  of  May. 
May-flower,  ma'flS&r,  s.  A  plant. 
May-fly,  ma'fll,  s.  An  insect 
May-GAJIE,  ma'game,  s.     Diversion,  sports,  such 

as  are  used  on  the  first  of  May. 
]\Iay-LILY,  malll-ld,  s.      Tlie  same  with  Lily  of 

the  valley. 
MaY-POLE,  ma'p61e,  s.      Pole  to  be  danced  round 

in  May. 
SIay-WEED,  ma'w^^d,  s.  A  species  of  chamomile. 
Mayor,  ma'&r,  s.  418.      The  chief  magistrate  of 

a  corporation,  who,  in  London  and  Yorlc,  is  called 

Lord  Mayor. 

Mayoralty,  ma'&r-il-t^,   s.     The  office  of  a 

mayor.  ' 

K^  This  word  is  subject  to  the  same  corrupt  pronnn. 

ciation  as  AdmiraUy ;  that  is,  as  if  it  were  written 

Mayoraltry- 

SIayoress,  ma'6r-^S,  s.   The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

JVIazard,  maz'z&rd,  s.  88.   A  jaw.   A  low  word. 

Maze,  maze,  S.  A  labyrinth,  a  place  of  perplexity 
and  uindinff  passages ;  confusion  of  thought,  uncer- 
tainty, perplexity. 

To  Maze,  maze,  v.  a.  To  bewilder  ;  to  confuse. 
See  Gaze. 

Mazy,  ma'zd,  a.   Perplexed,  confused. 

Me,  m^.    The  oblique  case  of  I. 

Meacock,  m^k6k,  a.  227.  Tame,  cowardly. 
Obsolete. 

Mead,  m^de,  s.  227.  a  kind  of  drink  made  of 
water  and  honey. 

Mead,  mede,  \ 

Meadow,  mMM6,  234.  515.  \  *" 
A  rich  pasture  ground,  from  which  hay  is  made. 

Meadow-saffron,  mgd'do-sJf-f&m,  417. 

AIkadow-sweet,  m^d'do-sw^^t, 
Plants. 

AIeager,  m^g&r,  a.  227.  416.  Lean,  wanting 
flesh,  starved  ;  poor,  hungry. 

Meagerness,  m^'g&r-nes,  s.  Leanness,  want  of 
flesh ;  scantness,  bareness. 

Meal,  m^le,  s.  227.  The  act  of  tating  at 
a  certain  time ;  a  repast,  the  flower  or  edible  part  of 
com. 

To  Meal,  m<51e,  t;.  a.  To  sprinkle,  to  mingle. 
Obsolete. 

Mealmav,  mele'min,  s.  88.  One  that  deals  in 
meal. 

Mealy,  m^l^,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  in- 
sipidity of  meal ;  besprinkled  as  with  meal. 

Mealy-mouthed,  m^d-mouTud,  a.  Soft-mouth- 
ed,  unable  to  speak  freely. 

Mean,  m^ne,  a.  227.  Wanting  dignity,  of  low 
rank  or  birth  ;  low-minded,  base,  despicable  ;  low  in 
the  degree  of  any  good  quality,  low  in  worth ;  middle, 
moderate,  without  excess ;  intervening,  intermediate. 

Mean,  m^ne,  S.  Mediocrity,  middle  rate,  medium  ; 
interval,  interim,  mean  time ;  instrument,  measure, 
that  which  is  used  in  order  to  any  end ;  by  all  Means, 
without  doubt,  without  hesitatioTi ;  by  no  Means,  not 
in  any  degree,  not  at  all ;  in  the  plural,  revenue,  for- 
tune, power ;  Mean-time,  or  mean-while,  in  the  in- 
tervening time. . 
To   Mean,   mdne,  v.  n.      To  have   in   mind,    to 

intend,  to  purpose. 
To  Mean,  m^ne,  v.  a.   To  purpose  ;  to  intend,  to 
liint  covertly. 
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Meander,  m^-5n'dfir,  s.  98.     Maze, 

flexuous  passage,  serpfntine  winding. 
To  Meander,  m^-Sn'dur,  v.  n.  To  run  winding  : 

to  be  intricate. 
Meandrous,  m^-5n'drfis,   a.    314.      WiniUng, 

flexuous. 
Meaning,  mining,  s.  410.     Purpose,  intention  ; 

the  sense,  the  thing  understood. 
Meanly,    m^ne'l^,    ad.       Moderately  ;     poorly ; 

ungenerously ;  without  respect. 
Meanness,  m^ne'nfe,  s.     Low  rank,  poverty 

lowness  of  mind ;  sordidness,  niggardliness. 
Meant,  m^nt.  Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  To  Mean. 
Mease,   mdse,   s.      A   Mease  of   herrings  is  five 

hundred. 

Measles,  m^zlz,  n.  227.  359.  A  kind  of 
eruptive  and  infectious  fever ;  a  disease  of  swine ;  a 
disease  of  trees. 

Measled,    m^zld,    a.     359.      Infected  with  the 

measles. 
Measly,  m^zl^,  a.      Scabbed  with  the  measles. 
Measurable,  m^zh'iir-^-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

measured  ;  moderate,  in  small  quantity. 
Measurableness,  m&h'ur-i-bl-n^s,  s.  Quality 

of  admitting  to  be  measured. 
Measurably,  m&h'iir-J-bl^,  ad.     Moderately. 
Measure,  m^zh'ure,  s.  234.     That  by  which  any 

thing  is  measured ;  the  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  ad. 
justed  or  proportioned  ;  proportion,  quantity  settled  ; 
a  stated  quantity,  as,  a  Measure  of  wine ;  sufficient 
quantity ;  degree  ;  proportionate  time,  musical  time  ; 
motion  harmonically  regulated  ;  moderation,  not  ex. 
cess;  limit,  boundary  ;  syllables  metrically  numbered, 
metre;  tune,  proportionate  notes;  mean  of  action, 
mean  to  an  end ;  to  have  hard  Measure,  to  be  hardly 
dealt  by. 

To  Measure,  m&h'fire,  v.  a.      To  compute  the 

quantity  of  any  thing  by  some  settled  rule ;  to  pass 
through,  to  j  odge  of  extent  by  marching  over ;  to  ad- 
just, to  proportion  ;  to  mark  out  in  stated  quantities  ; 
to  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

Measureless,  mezh'ur-lls,  a.       Immense,  im. 

measurable. 
Measurement,  m&h'ir-m^nt,  s.     Mensuration, 

act  of  measuring. 
Measurer,    mezh'ur-&r,    s.     98.        One    that 
•measures. 
Meat,  mdte,  s.   246.      Flesh  to  be  eaten ;  fotd  in 

general. 
MeaTHE,  m^THe,  s.      A  kind  of  drink. 
Mechanical,  m^-kin'^kJl,     \ 
Mechanick,  m^-kan'nlk,  509.  J    " 

Mean,  servile,  of  mean  occupation  ;  constructed  by  U'e 

aws  of  mechanicks ;  skilled  in  raechanicks. 

Mechanick,  me-kJn'nik,  s.  353.     A  manufac- 
turer, a  low  workman. 
Mechanicks,  m^-kin'nlks,  s.     Dr  WaiUs  defines 

Mechanicks  to  be  the  geometry  of  motion. 
Mechanically,  md-k3n'nd-kil-^,  ad.     Accord- 

ing  to  the  laws  of  mechanism. 
Mechanicalness,  m^-kSn'n^-kll-n^s,  s.  Agree- 

ablcness  to  the  laws  of  mechanism  ;  meanness. 
Mechanician,  m§k-i-nish'Sn,  s.      A  man  pro. 

fessing  or  studying  the  construction  of  machines. 
Mechanism,  mlk'i-nism,  s.      Action  according 

to  mechanick  laws ;  construction  of  parts  depending 

on  each  other  in  any  complicated  fabnck. 
Meconium,  m^-ko'ni-nm,  s.     Expressed  juice  of 

poppy  ;  the  first  excrement  of  children. 
Medal,     m^d'ddl,    s.     88.       An    ancient    coin  j 

a  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  i  jmarkable  per- 
formance. 
MeDALLICK,  m^-dil1ik,  a.  509.       Pertaining  to 

medals. 
Medallion,  m^-dSl'yfiri,  s.  113.  A  large  antique 

stamp  or  medal. 
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Medallist,   m5d'dJl-ist,    s.     A  man  skilled  or 

curioas  In  medals. 
To  Meddle,  mM'dl,  v.  n.  405.    To  bare  to  do ; 

to  interpose,  to  act  in  any  thing ;  to  interpose,  or  in. 

tervene  importunely  or  officiously. 
Meddler,  m^d'dl-&r,    s.    98.     One  who  busies 

himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Meddlesome,  m^'dl-s&m,  a.    intermeddling. 

To  Medlate,  mM^-ate,  v.  n.  91.  534-  To 
interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both  parties ;  to  be  be- 
tween two. 

To  Mediate,  m^di-ate,  v.  a.  To  form  by 
mediation ;  to  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

Mediate,  mM^-ate,  a.  91.  Interpost^d,  in. 
tervening ;  middle,  between  two  extremes ;  acting  as 
a  mean. 

Mediately,  me'di-ate-lt^,   ad.     By  a  secondary 

cause. 
Mediation,  m^-d^-a'sh&n,  s.     interposiUon,  in. 

ten'ciition,  agency  between  two  parties  practised  by  a 

common  friend ;  intercession,  entreaty  for  another. 
Mediator,  mi-di-a't6r,  s.  534.     One  that  in- 

terrenes  between  two  parties ;  an  intercessor,  an  en. 

treater  for  another  j  one  of  the  characters  of  our  Blessed 

Sariour. 

Mediatorial,  mi-di-J-to're-Jl, ) 

Mediatory,  me'dd-i-t&r-i,  J  "' 

Belonging  to  a  mediator. 
i)3-  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. — For  the  accent,  see 

No.  512. 

Mediatorship,  mi-di-a't&r-ship,  s.  The  office 
of  a  mediator. 

Mediatrix,  m^-d^-a'trlks,  s.  A  female  mediator. 

Medical,  mSd'^-kil,  a.  Physical,  relating  to  the 
art  of  healing. 

Medically,  m^d'^-kJl-i,  ad.  Physically,  me- 
dicinally. 

Medicament,    med'^-kJ-m^nt,    s.     Any  tiling 

used  inJiealing,  generally  topical  applications. 
DO  AH  our.ortnoepists,  but  Bailey,  pronounce  this 
word  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  my  judg- 
ment much  fails  me  if  the  true  pronunciation  ought  not 
to  be  with  the  accent  on  the  second,  as  in  Predicament. 
My  reason  is,  that  this  is  the  syllable  on  which  we  place 
the  secondary  accent  in  pronouncing  the  Latin  words 
medicamentum  and  predir.ainentum  ;  and  it  has  often 
been  observed,  that  this  is  our  guide  for  accenting  Eng- 
lish words  formed  from  the  Latin  by  dropping  a  sylla- 
ble.— See  Academy. 

Medicamental,  m^d-i-ka-m^nt'il,  a.     Relat- 
ing to  medicine,  internal  or  topical. 
Medicamentally,     m^d-i-ki-in^nt'M-i,    ad. 

After  the  manner  of  medicine. 
To  Medicate,  mid'^-kate,  v.  a.     To  Uncture  or 
impregnate  with  any  thing  medicinal. 

Medication,    mld-i-ka'sh6n,    s.     Tiie  act  of 

tincturing  or  impregnating  with  medicinal  ingredients; 
the  use  of  physick. 
Medicinable,  md-dis'sin-il-bl,    a.     Having  the 
power  of  physick. 

Medicinal,  I^^^S:;,^;  I  «. 

Having'  the  power  of  healing,  having  physical  virtue  ; 

belonging  to  physick. 

R^  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  now  com- 
monly pronounced  medicinal,  with  the  accent  on  the  se- 
cond syllable,  but  more  properly  and  more  agreeably  to 
the  best  authorities  medicinal.  If  by  the  best  autli'ori- 
ties  Dr  Johnson  means  the  Poets,  the  question  is  decid- 
ed ;  but  I  look  upon  Poets  to  be  the  worst  authorities  in 
this  case,  as,  by  the  very  rules  of  their  art,  a  license  is 
given  them  to  depart  from  the  general  pronunciation; 
and  that  they  often  avail  themselves  of  this  license,  can- 
not be  disputed.  But  if  by  more  properly  Dr  Johnson 
alludes  to  the  long  i  in  the  Latin  medicinus  or  7n€dici)Ui- 
lif,  nothing  can  be  more  inconclusive.  If  the  word  be  per- 
fectly Latin,  as  well  as  English,  we  generally  place  the 
accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  in  the  original,  as  acumen, 
decorum,  &c.  but  frequently  otherwise,  as  orator,  oetia- 
tor,  character,  &c.  But  if  this  Latin  accentuation  were 
to  be  servilely  followed  in  Latin  words  anglicised,  we 
^ould  overturn  the  whole  fabrick  of  our  pronunciation. 
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Thus,  doctrinal,  pastoral.  See.  &c.  must  have  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable  Instead  of  the  first,  and  nothing  but 
confusion  would  ensue.  The  truth  is,  the  strong  tendency 
of  our  language  is  to  an  antepenultimate  accent,  503 ; 
and  it|is  ^vith  reluctance  we  ever  place  it  lower,  except  in 
words  of  our  own  composition,  or  where  the  latter  syl- 
lables hare  either  an  assemblage  of  consonants  or  a 
diphthong ;  yet  even  in  this  case  we  find  the  antepenul- 
timate accent  sometimes  prevail,  as  ancestor,  amnesty, 
magistrate,&c.  and  counterpoise, porcelain^  chamberlain, 
interrei^n,  &c.  So  that  by  attempting  to  bring  our  pro- 
nunciahon  under  the  laws  of  the  Latin  language,  we  dis- 
turb and  pervert  it  Let  Poets,  therefore,  who  have, 
and,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  ought  to  have,  a  language 
different  from  prose,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  their  art, 
and  while  we  are  reading  them  let  us  conform  to  their 
j  rules ;  but  let  us  not  strive  against  the  general  current  of 
prosaick  pronunciation,  w'hioh  is  always  right,  and 
which  is  equally  negligent  of  the  peculiarities  of  Poets, 
and  the  pedantry  of  ancient  derivation.  The  antepen- 
ultimate accentuation  of  this  word  is  supported  by  Dr 
Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Smith,  \V.  Johnston, 
Barclay,  Bailey,  Penning,  and  Entick.  Mr  Sheridan 
gives  both,  and,  by  placing  this  accentuation  first,  .seems 
to  prefer  it  to  tlie  other. — See  Indecorous  and  Inimical. 

Medicinally,  mi-dls'se-nil-li,  ad.  Physically. 
Medicine,  mM'di-sln,  S.      Any  remedy  adminis. 
tered  by  a  physician. 

It5=  All  our  orthoepists  tell  us  that  this  word  is  gene- 
rally pronounced  in  two  syllables,  as  if  written  medcine. 
That  so  gross  a  vulgarism  should  gain  ground  in  our  Ian. 
guage,  is  an  imputation  on  our  national  taste.  Onr  poets, 
I  who,  when  tortured  for  a  word,  often  torture  a  word  t» 
I  ease  themselves,  are  generally  guilty  of  one  part  only 
of  the  cruelty  of  Procrustes,  and  that  is  of  shortening 
I  such  words  as  are  too  long  for  their  verse  ;  and  these  mu- 
i  tilations  too  often  slide  into  our  prosaick  pronunciation  : 
j  but  against  this  abuse  every  accurate  speaker  ought  to 
I  be  on  his  guard.     Nay,  Cowley,  as  Mr   Nares  informs 
I  us,  cruihes  medicinal  \vAo  two  syllables  ;  and  instances 
'  from  Milton  of  this  kind  are  innumerable. 
j      Mr  Elphinston  adopts  the  dissyllable  pronunciation 
i  as  more  agreeable  to  its  immediate  origin,  the  French 
i  medecine :  but  as  we  preserve  tlie  t  in  this  word,  the 
I  Latin  medicina  seems  its  more  authentick  original,  and 
!  demands  the  sound  of  the  i  in  medicine  as  much  as  in 
ominous,  mutinous,aiid  original,  which  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  sink  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  in  question. 

To  Medicine,  m^d'de-sln,  r.  a.  To  operate 
upon ;  or,  to  affect  as  physick.     Not  used. 

MediETY,  mi^-dl'i-te,  s.  Middle  state,  participa- 
tion of  two  extremes,  half. 

Mediocrity,  me-de-ftk're-te,  or  mi-ji-6k'ri-t4 

*■  293,  294.  376.  534.  Small  degree,  middle  rate,  middle 

state  ;  moderation,  temperance. 
To  Meditate,  m^d'^tate,  v.  a.     To  plan,  to 

contrive ;  to  think  on,  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 
To  Meditate,  m^d'e-tate,  v.  n.     To  think,  to 

muse,  to  contemplate. 
Meditation,  m^d-^-ta'shfin,  s.     Deep  thought, 

close    attention,   contemplation ;  thought   employed 

upon  sacred  objects  ;  a  series  of  thoughts,  occasioned 

by  any  object  or  occurrence. 
Meditative,  med'^-ta-tiv,  a.  512.     Addicted  to 

meditation  ;  expressing  attention  or  design. 
Mediterranean,  m^d-i-t§r-ia'ne-lLn,    \ 
Mediterraneous,  m§d-(^-t§r-ra'ni-5s,  J 

Encircled  with  land ;  inland,  remote  from  the  ocean. 
Medium,  mWe-im,  or  m^je-&m,  s.  293.    Any 

thing  intervening ;  any  thing  used  in  ratiocination  in 

order  to  a  conclusion  ;  the  middle  place  or  degree,  the 

just  temperature  between  extremes. 

Medlar,  mSd'Iur,  s.  88.   A  tree,  the  fruit  of  that 

tree. 
Medley,  m^dli,  S.      A  mixture,   a  miscellany,  a 

mingled  mass. 
Medley,  med'le,  a.   Mingled,  confused. 
Medullar,  m^-d&llAr, 
MEDLT.LARY,  m^d'ul-lar- 

Pertaining  to  the  marrow. 

DO  I  differ  from  all  our  orthoepists  in  the  accentua- 
tion  of  this  word  j  for  though  they  are  uniform  here, 
they  differ  so  much  from  eacii  other  in  similar  words,  at 
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to  show  they  are  not  very  sure  of  their  principles.  My 
reasons  for  accenting  the  first  syllable  of  this  w  ord  are 
the  same  as  for  the  same  accentuation  of  Maxillary  and 
Papillary,  which  see. 

Meed,  m^^d,  s.  246.  Reward,  reoompense,  pre- 
sent, gift. 

Meek,  mdek,  a.  246.  Mild  of  temper,  soft, 
gentle. 

To  Meeken,  me^n,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  meek, 
to  soften. 

Meekly,  md^kl^,  ad.     Mildly,  gently. 

Meekness,  m^ek'n^s,  s.  Gentleness,  mildness, 
softness  of  temper. 

Meek,  mere,  a.     Simple,  unmixed. — See  Mere. 

Meer,  mdre,  S.      A  lake,  a  boundary. — See  Mere. 

Meered,  merd,  a.  359.     Relating  to  a  boundary. 

Meet,  m^^t,  «.  Fit,  proper,  qualified.  Now 
rarely  used. 

To  Meet,  iiie<it,  v.  a.  36.  246.  To  come  face 
to  face,  to  encounter;  to  join  another  in  the  same 
place  ;  to  close  oue  with  anotlier ;  to  find,  to  be  treated 
with,  to  light  on ;  to  assemble  from  different  parts. 

To  Meet,  m^^t,  v.  n.  To  encounter,  to  close  face 
to  face ;  to  encounter  in  hostility ;  to  assemble,  to 
come  together;  to  meet  with,  to  light  on,  to  find;  to 
join  ;  to  encounter,  to  engage ;  to  advance  half  way ; 
to  unite,  to  join. 

Meeter,  m^^t'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  accosts  ano- 
ther.    Not  used. 

Meeting,  meeting,  s.  410.  An  assembly,  a 
convention;  a  congress  ;  a  conventirJe,  an  assembly  of 
dissenters  ;  conflux,  as  the  meeting  of  two  rivers. 

Meeting-house,  m^^tlng-house,  s.  Place 
where  dissenters  assemble  to  worship. 

Meetly,  m^et'l^,  ad.     Fitly,  properly. 

Meetness,  meet'n^s,  s.     Fitness,  propriety. 

Megrim,  me'gllm,  s.      Disorder  of  the  head- 

MelanchOLICK,  m^llin-kil-lik,  a.  Disordered 
with  melancholy,  fanciful,  hypochondriacal.  Little 
used. 

Melancholy,  m§l'4n-k61-^,  s.  503.    A  disease 

supposed  to  proceed  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile ; 
a  kind  of  madness,  in  wliich  the  mind  is  always  fixed 
on  one  object ;  a  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented 
temper. 

Melancholy,  m§l'in-k61-e,  a.  503,  o.  Gloomy, 

dismal ;  diseased  with  melancholy,  fanciful,  habitually 
dejected. 
Melilot,  m^lle-lut,  s.   166.     A  plant;  a  salve 
made  from  it. 

To  Meliorate,  m^d-6-rate,  v.  a.  534.  To 
better,  to  improve. 

Melioration,  mM^-6-ra'sh5n,  s.  Improve- 
ment, act  of  bettering. 

Meliority,  md-le-6r'e-t<^,  s.  113.  state  of  be- 
ing better. 

Melliferous,  mel-llfffir-us,  a.     Productive  of 

honey. 
Mellieication,  mgl-le-fe-ka'shun,  s.     The  art 
or  practice  of  making  honey. 

Mellifluence,  m^-liPtiu-^nse,  s.     A  honeyed 

flow,  a  flow  of  sweetness. 
Mellifluent,  m^l-lifflii-^nt,       1 
Mellifluous,  ma-liPflu-&s,  518.  \  "" 

Flowing  with  honey. 
Mellow,  mello,  a.  327.    Soft  with  ripeness,  full 

ripe  ;  soft  in  sound  ;  Soft,  unctuous  ;  drunk,  melted 

downi  with  drink. 
To  Mellow,  mSllo,  v.  a.      To  ripen,  to  mature  ; 

to  soften. 
To  Mellow,   mellA,  v.  n.     To  be  matured,  to 

ripen. 
Mellowness,  mel'16-iies,  s.     Ripeness,  softness 

by  matiunty. 

Melodious,  me-l6'de-&s,  or  me-16'j^-fis,  a.  293. 

'204.  376.     Musical,  harmonious. 
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Musically) 


Musick,    harmony    of 

A  plant ;   the  fruit. 
To    dissolve,    to    make 


Melodiously,  m^-Wd^-is-Id,   ad. 

harmoniously. 
Melodiousness,  md-16'dd-&s-n&,  s.   Harmoni. 

ousness,  musicalness. 
Melody,   mM6-d^,    s. 

sound. 
Melon,  mMun,  s.  166 

To  Melt,  m^lt,    v.  a. 
liquid,  commonly  by  heat ;  to  soften  to  love  or  tender 
ness ;  to  waste  away. 

To  Melt,  melt,  v.  n.  To  become  liquid,  to  dis- 
solve ;  to  be  softened  to  pity  or  any  gentle  passion ;  to 
be  subdued  by  afSiction. 

MelteR,  melt'fir,  s.  98.      One  that  melts  metals. 

MeltinGLY,  m^ltlng-l^,  ad.  Like  something 
melting. 

MeLWEL,  m^l'wll,  S.      A  kind  of  fish. 

Member,  m^m'bfir,  s.  98.  A  limb,  a  part 
appendant  to  the  body ;  a  part  of  a  discourse  or  pe- 
riod, a  head,  a  clause ;  any  part  of  an  integral ;  one  of 
a  community. 

Membrane,  m^m'brane,  s.  91.  A  membrane 
is  a  web  of  several  sorts  of  fibres  interwoven  togethel" 
for  the  covering  and  wrapping  up  of  some  parts. 

Membranaceous,  m^m-bri-na'sh&s,  357.  ^ 
Membraneous,  m^m-bra'nd-fis,  >  a. 

Membranous,  m^m'brJn-is,  y 

Consisting  of  membranes. 
Memento,  m^-m^n'to,  s.     A  memorial,  notice ; 

a  liint  to  awaken  the  memory. 

Memoir,  J'"?-"?"^^. 
^   (  mem'war,  ^ 

An  account  of  transactions  familiarly  written ;  account 

of  any  thing. 

^g^  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late,  pronounced 
wun  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Dr  Johnson, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Buchanan, 
Fenning,  and  Perry  have  marked  it.  Some  speakers 
have  endeavoured  to  pronounce  it  with  the  accent  on  the 
first,  as  we  find  it  marked  in  Mr  Nares,  Dr  Ash,  Scott, 
and  Entick  :  but  this  is  an  innovation  unsuitable  to  the 
genius  of  our  pronunciation ;  which,  in  dissyllables  hav- 
ing a  diphthong  in  the  last,  inclines  us  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  that  syllable,  as  much  as  in  devoir,  whirh  we 
find  accented  on  the  last  by  all  our  orthoepists  without 
exception. 

Memorable,    m^m'm&r-i-bl,    a.      Worthy  of 

memory,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Memorably,  m^m'm&r-a-bl^,  ad.    In  a  manner 

worthy  of  memory. 

Memorandum,  m^m-m6-rin'd&m,  s.     A  note 

to  help  the  memory. 
Memorial,  m^-mo'r^-M,    a.      Preservative   of 

memory ;  contained  in  memory. 
Memorial,  md-mo're-il,  s.    A  monument,  some. 

thin^  to  preserve  memory  ;  a  written  act  containing 

a  claim,  remonstrance,  or  petition. 
Memorialist,    me-mo're-al-ist,    s.     One  who 

writes  memorials. 
To  Memorize,  m§m'6-rize,  v.  a.    To  record,  to 

commit  to  memory  by  writing. 
Memory,  m^m'm&r-^,    s.    551.     The  power  of 

retaining  or  recollecting  things  past,  retention,  recoU 

lection. 
Men,  men,  s.     The  plural  of  Man. 
To  Menace,  m^n'nase,  v.  a.  91.      To  threaten, 

to  threat 

Menace,  m^n'nase,  s.  91.     A  threat. 
Menacer,  m^n'nas-fir,  s.  98.     A  threatener,  one 

that  threats. 
Menage,  md-nSzhe',  s.    A  collection  of  animals. 

DO"  This  word  is  perfectly  French ;  nor  can  we  express 
thi-ir  soft  g  any  other  way  than  by  zhe. 

Menagerie,  men-azhe-&r-^,  s.  A  place  for 
keeping  foreign  birds,  and  other  curious  animals. 

Menagogue,  m§n'il-g6g,  s.  338.  A  medicino 
that  promotes  the  flux  of  the  menses. 
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Tb  Mend,  m^nd,  v.  a.  To  repair  from  breach  or 
decay  ;  to  correct ;  to  advance ;  to  improve. 

To  Mend,  m^nd,  v.  n.  To  grow  better,  to  ad- 
vance in  any  good. 

Mendable,  m^n'di-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  being 
mended. 

Mendacity,  m^n.dSs's^-t^,  s.  Falsehood. 

Mendicancy,  mdn'd^-kin-s^,  s.  Beggary. 

Mender,  m^nd'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  makes  any 
change  for  the  better. 

Mendicant,  m^n'd^-Mnt,  a.  Begging,  poor  to 
a  state  of  beggary. 

Mendicant,  men'd^-kint,  s.  A  beggar,  one  of 
some  begging  fraternity. 

To  Mendicate,  m^n'dd-kate,  v.  n.  To  beg,  to 
ask  alms. 

Mendicity,   m^n-d!s's^-t4   s.      The  Ufe  of  a 

beggar. 
Mends,  m^nds,  s.   For  amends.   Not  used. 
Menial,   m^nd-il,  a.  113.      Belonging  to  the 

retinue  or  train  of  servants. 
Meninges.  m^-nln'j&,  s.      The  Meninges  are  the 

two  membranes  that  envelope  the  brain,  which  are 

called  the  piamater  and  duramater. 

MenOLOGY,  mi-nS116-j4  S.  518.      A  register  of 

months. 
Mensal,  m^n's^l,  a.   Belonging  to  the  table. 
Menstrual,  ra§ns'sti"i-il,  a.     Monthly,  lasting 

a  month ;  pertaining  to  a  menstruum. 
Menstruous,    mens'strii-is,    a.       Having    the 

catamenia. 
Menstruum,  m^ns'stri-fim,  s.     All  liquors  are 

called  Menstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or 
to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or  de- 
coction. 

Mensurability,  m^n-shi-ri-bll'i-t^,  s.  Capa- 
city of  being  measured. 

Mensurable.  m^n'shi-rA-bl,  a.  Measurable, 
that  may  be  measured. 

Mensural,  m^n'sbu-ral,  a.  88.  Relating  to 
measure. 

To  Mensurate,  m^n'shi-rate,  v.  a.  To  mea- 
sure, to  take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 

Mensuration,  m^n-shi-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  art  or 
practice  of  measuring,  result  of  measuring. 

Mental,  m^nt'Sl,  a.  88.  Intellectual,  e.xisting  in 
the  mind. 

Mentally,  m^nt'til-^,  ad.  Intellectually,  in  the 
mind ;  not  practically,  but  in  thought  or  meditation. 

Mentiqn,  m^n'sb&n,  s.  Oral  or  written  expres- 
sion, or  recital  of  any  thing. 

To  Mention,  m^n'sbfin,  v.  a.  To  write  or  express 
in  words  or  writing. 

Mephitic,  m^-fitlk,  \ 

Mephitical,  m^fit'^-kil.    S  "' 

Ill-savoured.  stinking. 
Meracious,  m^-ra'sh&s,  a.  292.  strong,  racy. 

MeRCANTANT,  m§r%4n-tAnt,  S.      A  foreigner,  or 

foreign  trader.  Not  iised. 
Mercantile,   m^r'kin-tll,   a.    145.      Trading, 

commercial. 
Mercenariness,  m^r'se-ni-r^-n&,  s.   Venality. 

respect  to  hire  or  re-vard. 
Mercenary,  mfii-'s^-ni-re,  a.  512.  Venal,  hired, 

sold  for  money. 
JVIercenary,  m^r's^-nJ-r^,  s.      A  hireling,  one 

retained  or  serving  for  pay. 
Mercer,  ra^r's&r,  s.  98.   One  who  sells  silks. 
Mercery,  mer'sar-^,  s.  556.     Trade  of  mercers, 

dealing  in  silks. 
Merchandise,    mei-'tsb^n-dize,    s.      Traffick, 

commerCM,  trade  ;  wares,  any  thing  to  be  bought  or 
sold. 
To  Merchandise,  mer'tsh:\n-dize,  r.  7i.     To 
trade,  to  traffick,  to  exercise  commerce. 
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Merchant,   m^r'tshant,  s.    352.       One    who 

trafficks  to  remote  countries. 

Jt^  Mr  Sheridan  pronounces  the  e  in  the  first  syllable 
of  this  word,  like  the  a  in  inarch  ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  this  was  the  general  pronuncia- 
tion ;  but  smce  that  time  the  sound  of  a  has  been  gra- 
dually wearing  away  ;  and  the  sound  of  e  is  so  fully  esta- 
blished, that  the  former  is  now  become  gross  and  vulgar, 
and  is  only  to  be  heard  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  however  coarse  this 
sound  of  e  may  now  seem,  it  was  once  not  only  the  com- 
mon pronunciation,  but  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy. 
We  still  find,  that  the  vowel  i  before  r,  followed  by  ano- 
ther consonant,  sinks  into  a  broader  sound  by  taking  the 
short  sound  of  e,  which  is  really  the  short  sound  of  a 
slender  a,  as  virgin,  virtue,  &c  ;  and  it  is  a  similar  alter- 
ation which  takes  place  in  the  e  before  r,  followed  by 
another  consonant,  in  clerk,  Serjeant,  Derby,  &c.  where 
this  vowel  falls  into  the  broader  sound  of  the  Italian  a. 
Sermon,  service,  vermin,  &c.  are  still  pronounced  by  the 
vulgar,  as  if  written  sarmon,  sarvics,  varmeyit,  &c.  ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  ancient  manner  of  pronouncing 
every  e  in  the  same  situation.  This  analogy  is  now  to- 
tally exploded ;  and,  except  clerk,  Serjeant,  and  a  few 
f)roper  names,  we  have  scarcely  another  word  in  tho 
anguage  where  the  e  has  not  its  true  sound.  But  in. 
stead  of  saving  with  Mr  Nares,  that  merchant  has  re- 
turned to  the  proper  sound  of  e,  we  may  with  greater 
probability  assert,  that  this  and  every  other  word  of  the 
same  form  have  acquired  a  sound  of  e,  which  they  never 
had  before,  and  which,  though  a  feebler  and  a  shorter 
sound,  conduces  to  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  our 
pronunciation.  Dr  Kenrick  concurs,  in  my  opinion,  that 
pronouncing  the  e  in  this  word  like  a  is'  vulgar ;  and 
every  other  orthoepist.  who  gives  the  sound  of  the 
vowels,  marks  it  as  I  have  done. 

Merchantly,  m^r'tshint-le, 
JVIerchantlike,  m^r'tsbant-llke, 
Like  a  merchant 

Merchant-man,   m^r'tsbint-mJn,  s.    88.     A 

ship  of  trade. 
Merchantable,  mlrtshint-l-bl,  a.     Fit  to  be 

bought  or  sold. 
Merciful,  m^r's^-ful,  a.      Compassionate,  tender, 

unwilling  to  punish,  willing  to  pity  and  spare. 
Mercifully,    mSi-'s^-ful-l^,    ad.       Tenderly, 

mildly,  with  pity. 

Mercifulness,  ■m^r's^-ful-n^s,  s.  Tenderness, 
■willingness  to  spare. 

Merciless,  mer'se-l^S,  a.  Void  of  mercy,  piti- 
less, hard-hearted. 

Mercilessly,  m^r's^-les-1^,  ad.     in  a  manner 

void  of  pity. 
Mercilessness,  m^r'sd-lfe-nes,   s.       Want  of 

Mercurial,  m§r-ku'r^-Al,  a.    Formed  under  the 

influence  of  Mercury,  active,  sprightly  j  consisting  of 

quicksilver. 
Mercurification,     m^r-kvi-r^-f<^-ka'sh&ii,    s. 

The  act  of  mixing  any  thing  with  quicksilver. 
Mercury,  m^l-'kfi-r^,  s.      The  chemist's  name  for 

quicksilver  ;   sprightly  qualities ;   a  planet ;  a  news- 
paper. 
Mercy,    mer'sd,    S.     95.      Tenderness,  clemency, 

unwillingness  to  punish  ;  pardon ;  discretion,  power 

of  acting  at  pleasure. 

DCj.  The  vulgar  pronounce  this  word  as  if  spelled 
marcy  :  many  above  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  as  if  writ- 
ten murci/  ;  but  there  is  a  delicato  shade  of  difl'erence  be- 
tween this  and  the  true  sound  of  e,  which  must  be  eare- 
fully  attended  to. 
Mercy-seat,   m^r's^-sete,   s.     The  covering  of 

the  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law 

were  deposited. 
Mere,    m^re,    a.       That    or   this   only,  such  and 

nothing  else,  this  only. 
IVIeRE,  mere,  s.      A  pool,  commonly  a  large  pool  or 

lake ;  a  boundary. 

Merely,  m^rele,  ad.     simply,  only. 
Meretricious,   m^r-r^-trlsb'as,   a.      Whorish, 

such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes,  alluring  by  fah>e 

show. 
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Meretriciously,  mSr-r^-trlsli'Qs-l^,  ad.  Who- 

rishly. 

MerETRICTOUSNESS,  m^r-r^-trlsh'&s-nes,  s.  Al- 
lurements of  strumpets. 

Meridian,  m^-rid'^-iii,  or'me-rld'jd-in,  s.  293, 
29*.  376.  Noon,  mid-day ;  the  line  drawn  from  north 
to  south  which  the  sun  crosses  at  noon ;  the  particu- 
lar place  or  state  of  any  thing ;  the  Iiighest  point  of 
glory  or  power. 

Meridian,  ine-rld'(i-in,  a.  At  the  point  of 
noon ;  extended  from  nortli  to  south  ;  raised  to  the 
highest  point. 

Meridional,  me-rlde-6-Tial,  a.  Southern,  south-  ' 
erly,  having  a  southern  aspect. 

Meridionality,  me-rld-^-6-nM'(^-t^,  s.  293. 
Position  in  the  soutli. 

Meridionally,  m^-rid'^-6-nil-ld,  ad.  With  a 
southern  aspect. 

Merit,  mer'It,  s.  Desert,  excellence  deserving 
honour  or  reward ;  reward  deserved;  claim,  right. 

To   Merit,  mer'It,    v.    a.      To  deserve,  to  have 

a  right  to  claim  any  tiling  as  deserved  ;  to  deserve,  to 

earn. 
Meritorious,  mer-rd-t6'r^-us,  a.     Deserving  of 

reward,  high  in  desert. 
Meritoriously,  m^r-ri-t6're-&s-l^,  ad.  In  such 

a  manner  as  to  deserve  reward. 
Meritoriousness,  mer-rti-to'r^-&s-n5s,  s.   The 

state  of  deserving  well. 
Merlin,  merlin,  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Mermaid,  m^r'made,  s.  a  sea  woman. 

5:^  The  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced like  the  noun  mure  ;  but  this  is  a  vulgarism 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Merrily,  m^Fre-lt^,  ad.    Gayly,  cheerfully,  with 

mirth. 
Merrimake,    m§r'r(*-make,    s.      a    festival,    a 

meeting  for  mirth. 

To  Merrimake,  m^r'r^-make,  v.  n.     To  feast, 

to  be  jovial. 
Merriment,   m^r'r^-in^nt,  s.      Mirth,  gayety, 

laughter. 
Merriness,  mer'r^-nls,  S.      Mirth,   merry  di^^po- 

sition. 
Merry,    mir're,  a.      Laughing,   loudly  cheerful  ; 

gay  of  heart ;  causing  laughter,-  prosperous ;  to  make 

merry,  to  junket,  to  be  jovial. 
Merry-andrew,  mer-r^-an'dr56,  s.     A  buffoon, 

a  jack-pudding. 

Merry-thought,  mh'ti-tha.wt,  s.     A  forked 

bone  in  the  body  of  fowls. 
Mersion,  m^r'sh&n,  s.   The  act  of  sinking. 
Meseems,  me.seemz',   (Impersonal  verb.)  I  think 

it  appears  to  me. 
Mesentery,  mez'zen-t^r-e,  s.  That,  round  whi<;h 

the  guts  are  convolved. — See  lAentery. 
Mesenterick,  m&-zen-ter'rik,  a.  509.  Relating 

to  the  mesenterv- 
Meseraick,  mez-z^r-alk,  a.  509.     Belonging  to 

the  mesentery. 
Mesh,  m^sh,  s.      The  space  between  the   threads 

of  a  net. 
To  Mesh,    m?sh,  v.  a.      To    catch   in   a   net,   to 

ensnare. 
Meshy,  m^sh't^,  a.    Reticulated,  of  net-work. 
Meslin,  meslln,  S.      Mixed  corn,  as  wheat  and 

rye. 
Mess,  mis,  s.      A  dish,  a  quantity  of  food  sent  to 

table  together  ;  a  particular  set  who  eat  together. 
To  Mess,  mes,  v.  n.  To  eat,  to  feed  together. 
Message,  m&'sldje,  s.  90.    An  errand,  any  thing 

committed  to  another  to  be  told  to  a  third. 
Messenger,  m&'seii-jur,  s.  98.   One  who  carries 

an  errand  ;  one  who  brings  an  account  or  foretoken  of 

any  thing. 

Messiah,  infe-sl'^,  s.  The  Anointed,  the  Christ. 
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Messieurs,    m?sh'sh66rz,  or  mlsh-shfifirz',    s. 

French.    Sirs,  gentlemen. 
Messmate,  m&'mate,  s.     One  of  a  set  who  mess 

together. 
Messuage,  mis'swadje,  S.    The  house  and  ground 

set  apart  for  household  uses. 
Mesymnicum,  m^-sim'nd-kum,  s.     A  repetitii-u 

at  the  end  of  a  stanza ;  a  kind  of  burden. 
Met,  mh,   77.      The  pret  and  part,  of  Meet. 
MetaBASIS,  m^-t4b'4-sls,  S.  503.      in  rhetorick, 

a  figure  by  which  tlie  orator  passes  from  one  tiling  to 

another. 
Metabola,  m^tabTjo-lS,  s.  In  medicine,  a  change 

of  time,  air,  or  disease. 
Metacarpus,  mlt-ti-kar'p&s,    s.     In  anatomy, 

a  bone  of  the  arm  made  up  of  four  bones,  which  are 

joined  to  the  fingers. 
Metachronism,  me-tik'r^nizm,  s.     An  errour 

in  the  computation  of  time. 
Metagrammatism,  mIt-S-grSm'i-tizm,  s.    An 

anagrammatick  transposition  of  letters,  so  as  to  form 

another  word ;  as  out  of  the  letters  Addison,  may  be 

formed  Siddona. 
Metal,  met'tl,  s.    A  hard  compact  body,  malleable 

and  capable  of  fusion.    The  metals  are  six  in  number  ; 

first,  gold ;  second,  silver ;  third,  copper  ;  fourth,  titi  ; 

fifth,  iron  j  and  sixth,  lead.  Some  have  added  mercury, 

or   quicksilver,  to  the  number  of  metals ;    but  as  it 

wants  malleability,  the  criterion  of  metals,  it  is  more 

properly  ranked  among  tlie  semi-metals.     Courage, 

spirit. 

R5"  As  the,p)etaphorical  sense  of  this  word,  courage 
and  spirit,  has  passed  into  a  different  orthography,  mettk; 
so  the  orthography  of  this  sense  has  corrupted  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  original  word,  and  made  it  perfectly 
similar  to  the  metaphorical  one.  It  is  almost  the  only 
instance  in  the  language  where  al  is  pronounced  in  this 
manner,  and  the  impropriety  is  so  striking  as  to  encou- 
rage  an  accurate  speaker  to  restore  tlie  a  to  its  sound,  as 
heard  in  medaL — See  Spittal. 
MetalepSIS,  mlt-ti-llp'sls,  s.    A  continuation  of 

a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of  significa- 
tions. 
Metallical,  me-tille-kil,  ) 
Metallick,  m^-tilllk,  509.  S  '^ 

Partaking  of  metal,  containing  metal,  consisting  oi 

metal. 
Metalliferous,  mlt-tAl-llfflr-fis,  a.    Produc- 
ing metals. 
Metalline,  mit'tal-line,  a.     Impregnated  with 

metal ;  consisting  of  metal. 

IXS"  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  and  Bailey, 
accent  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  but  Dr  Kenrick, 
\V.  Johnston,  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenning, 
and  Entick,  the  first  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
the  latter  mode  the  more  correct ;  first,  as  it  is  a  simp.e 
in  our  language,  and,  having  three  syllables,  requires 
the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate,  notwithstanding  the 
double  /,  see  Medicinal.  In  the  next  place,  though  there 
is  no  metalliniis  in  Latin,  it  ought  to  follow  the  analogy 
of  words  of  that  termination  derived  from  the  Latin,  as 
Crystallinus,  Serpenlinus,  &c.  which,  when  anglicised, 
lose  the  last  syllable,  and  remove  the  accent  to  the  first, 
see  Academy. — For  the  •  in  tlit-  last  syllable,  see  Princi. 
pies.  No.  148,  U9. 

MeTALLIST,  mit'tal-list,  s.     A  worker  of  metals, 
one  skilled  in  metals. 

Metallography,  m5t-tal-log'gri-f(5,   s.    518. 

An  account  of  metals. 
Metallurgist,  m^tfeilJur-jlst,    s.     A  worker 

of  metals.  V| 

Metallurgy,    mit'tal-l&r-je,    s.      The  art  of 

working  metals,  or  separating  them  from  their  ore. 

Jf:5"  '^'"s  word  is  accented  three  different  ways  by  dif- 
ferent orthoepists.  Dr  Johnson,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and 
Perry,  accent  it  on  the  second  syllable  ;  Sheridan.  Bu. 
chanan,  and  Bailey,  on  the  third  ;  and  Ash,  Scott,  Nares, 
and  Entick,  on  the  first ;  and  Kenrick  oi:  the  first  and 
third.  The  accent  on  the  first  seems  to  me  the  most  cor. 
rect.  Bailey  derives  this  word  from  the  Greek  furxX' 
yMifyia,  ;  and  words  of  this  form,  upon  dropping  a  sylliu 
blc  when  anglicised,  remove  the  accent  higher,  as  pldlo. 
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Methodist,  nie//4'6-dlst,  s.    This  word  anciently 

signified  a  physician  who  practised  by  theory.  One  of 
a  new  liind  of  Puritans  lately  arisen,  so  called  from 
their  profession  to  live  by  rules,  and  in  constant 
method. 

Methought,  me-<Ad\vt'.     The  pret.  of  Methinkt. 

Metonymical,  m^t-to-nlrn'me-kil,  a.  Put  by 
metonymy  for  something  else. 

Metonymically,  met-t6-n1m'm^kJl-^,  ad.  By 
metonymy,  not  literally. 

Metonymy,  m^-t5n'4-m^,  or  m^t'o-nlm-^,  s.   a 

rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word  is  put  for  ano- 
ther, as  the  matter  for  the  raateriate ;  He  died  by 
steel,  that  is,  by  a  sword. 

tXS"  Authorities  for  the  two  different  ways  of  accenting 
this  word  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  preponderates.  i)r  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash, 
Mr  Perry,  Buchanan  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  first ;  and 
Mr  SheridaUj  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Scott,  Mr 
Barclay,  Entick,  and  Gibbons,  the  author  of  the  Rheto. 
rick,  for  the  last.  In  this  case  the  ear  and  analogy  ought 
to  decide.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  was  the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  this  w  ord, 
as  we  find  it  so  accented  in  almost  all  the  systems  of 
Rhetorick  published  several  years  aaro  for  the  use  of 
schools  :  and  as  these  words  from  the  Greek  were  gene- 
rally pronounced  in  the  Latin  manner  ;  that  is,  the  ac- 
cent on  the  antepenultimate  in  Metonymia,  and  not  on 
the  penultimate,  as  in  Mirmvij-ix,,  the  secondary  accent 
naturally  fell  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  naturally  be- 
come the  principal  of  the  English  Metonnmy,  503,  see 
Academy.  But  that  the  ear  is  pleased  with  the  antepe- 
nultimate accent  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  this  word 
has  as  great  a  right  to  that  accent  as  Upothymy,  Iiomo- 
nymy,  synonymy,  &c.  is  unquestionable.  Besides,  the 
enclitical  accent,  as  this  may  be  called,  is  so  agreeable 
to  the  ear,  that,  without  evident  reasons  to  the  contra- 
ry, it  ought  always  to  be  preferred.— See  Principles,  No. 
5ia  518, 519. 
IVIetoposcopy,  mSt-to-pfts'kA-pe,  s.  518.     Tlie 

study  of  physiognomy. 
Metre,   m^'tlr,    s.   416.      Speech   confined    to 
a  .certain  number  and  harmonick  disposition  of  syU 
lables. 
Metrical,  m^t'tr^-kil,  a.      Pertaining  to  metre 
or  numbers. 

Metropolis,  md-trftp'pi-Hs,  s.  518.  The  mother 

city,  the  chief  city  of  any  country  or  district. 

Metropolitan,  m^t-tr6-p&l'le-tan,  s.  A  bishop 

of  the  mother  church,  an  archbishop. 

Metropolitan,  m5t-tr6-p511e-tin,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  a  metropolis. 

Mettle,  m^t'tl,  s.  405.  Spirit,  sprightliness, 
courage. — See  Metal. 

Mettled,  m^t'tld,  a.  359.  Sprightly,  courageous. 

Mettlesome,  m^t'tl-sfim,  a.     Sprightly,  lively, 

brisk. 
Mettlesomely,     m^t'tl-sim-l^,     ad.       With 

sprightliness. 
Mew,  mu,  s.      A  cage,  an  enclosure,  a  place  wherp 

a  thing  is  confined ;  cry  of  a  cat ;  a  sea  fowL 
To  Mewl,  mule,  v.  n.   To  squall  as  a  child. 
Mezereon,  m^-z^'r(^-5n,  s.  166.     A  species  of 

spurge  laurel. 
MezZOTINTO,  m^t-so-tln'to,  S.  A  kind  of  graving. 
Miasm,  mi'Szm,  s.  M/aKr^a,  Greek.  A  particle  or 

atom,  supposed  to  arise  from  distempered,  putrefying, 

or  poisonous  bodies. 

K^  The  plural  of  this  word,  in  plain  English,  is 
mia.ims  ;  if  we  choose  to  be  learned,  and  use  the  Greek 
singular  miasma,  we  must  make  the  plural  miasmata.— 
See  Stamina. 

Mice,  mise,  s.  The  plural  of  Mouse. 
Michaelmas,  mik'kel-mus,  s.  201.  88.     The 

feast  of  the    archangel   Michael,  celebrated  on  the 

twenty-ninth  of  September. 
To  Miche,  niltsh,  v.  n.   To  be  secret  or  covered. 
MiCHER,  mitsh'fir,  S.     A  lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks 

about  in  corners  and  by-places,  a  hedge-creeper. 

acV  This  word,  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derivrrt, 
are  in  Ireland  prononnced  with  the  short  t,  as  Mr  .Slia- 


sophy,  philology,  &c.  from  fi\o<rBf!a,,  pXcktyix.  The  ac- 
cent thus  removed,  in  enclitical  terminations,  513,  gene- 
rally falls  upon  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  unless  in 
the  two  succeeding  syllables  there  are  uncombinahle  con- 
Ef)nants,  as  chiromancy,  oligarchy  i  and  in  this  case,  for 
the  ease  of  pronunciation,  the  accent  generally  rises  to 
the  next  syllable,  which  throws  a  secondary  or  alternate 
accent  on  the  penultiiq^te,  and  by  this  means  gives  the 
organs  a  greater  force  to  pronounce  the  uncoinbinable 
consonants  than  if  they  immediately  followed  the  prin- 
dpal  stress.— See  Principles,  No.  517,  519. 

To  Metamorphose,  m^t-tA-m6r'f6s,  v.  a.    To 

change  the  form  of  any  thing. 
Metamorphosis,    m^t-ti-mor'fo-sis,    s.    520. 

Transformation,  change  of  shape. 
Metaphor,  met'ti-i&r,  s.  166.     The  application 

of  a  word  to  a  use  to  which,  in  its  original  import,  it 

cannot  be  put ;  a  metaphor  is  a  simile  comprised  in  a 

word. 

Metaphorical,  m^t-ti-fSr'^-kAl,    \ 
Metaphorick,  m^t-ta-f6r4k,  508.  \  "' 
Not  literal,  not  according  to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  word,  figurative. 
Metaphrase,  mlt'ti-fraze,   s.     A  mere  verbal 

translation  from  one  language  into  another. 
Metaphrast,  rn^t'ti-Mst,  s.      A  literal  transla- 
tor, one  who  translates  word  for  word  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another. 
Metaphysical,  m5t-tJ-f!z'd-kai,  ) 
Metaphysick,  m^t-ti-fiz'ik,  524.  )  °" 

Versed  in  metaphysicks,  relating  to  metaphysicks  ;  in 
Shakspeare  it  means  supernatural  or  preternatural. 

Metaphysicks,  m^t't4-fiz-!ks,  s.  Ontology,  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  affections  of  beings. 

Metastasis,  md-tis'ti-sis,  s.  520.  Translation 
or  removal 

Metatarsal,  met-iUtar'sal,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
metatarsus. 

Metatarsus,  ni^t-i-tSi^sus,  s.  The  middle  of 
the  foot,  which  is  composed  of  five  small  bones  con- 
nected to  those  of  the  first  part  of  the  foot 

Metathesis,  md-tS<A'^-sis,  s.  520.  A  transpo- 
sition. 

To  Mete,  m^te,  v.  a.  To  measure,  to  reduce  to 
measure. 

Metempsychosis,  me-t^mp-s^-ko'sls,  s.  520. 
The  transmigration  of  souls  from  body  toAody, 

Meteor,  me'te-fir,  or  m^tsh^-fir,  s.  263.  Any 
bodies  in  the  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  or  transitory 
nature. 

Meteorological,  me-t^-6-r6 J6d'j<i-kil,a.  518. 
Relating  to  the  doctrine  of  meteors. 

Meteorologist,  m^-t^-6-r&116-jist,  s.     a  man 

skilled  in  meteors,  or  studious  of  them. 
Meteorology,  m^-te-6-r51'16-je,  s.  The  doctrine 

of  meteors. 
MeteoroscopE,  md-te'6-rfts-kope,    s.       An  in- 
strument for  taking  the  magnitude  and  distances  of 

heavenly  bodies. 

C©'  This  word,  though  formed  from  the  Greek,  has, 
like  elescope,  anglicised  its  termination,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  have  its  final  e  sounded  in  a  distinct  syl- 
lable, as  Mason's  example  from  Albumazar  has  pro- 
nounced it 
Meteorous,  m^-t^'o-r&s,  a.      Having  the  nature 

of  a  meteor. 
Meter,  me't&r,  s.  98.     A  measurer. 
Metheglin,    me-thh^l\,    S.        Drink    made    of 

honey  boiled  with  water  and  fermented. 
AIetHINKS,  m^-i/iinks'.  (Verb  impersonal).  1  think, 

it  seems  to  me. 
Method,    mhlh'hA,   s.    166.       The  placing  of  se- 
veral things,  or  performing  several  operations  in  the 

most  convenient  order. 
Methodical,   in(^-<A5d'^-kal,    a.       Ranged   or 

proceeding  in  due  or  just  order. 
Methodically,  m^-<A6d'e-kal-e,  ad.     Accord- 

ing  to  method  and  order.. 
To  Methodise,  mM'o-dize,  r.  a.     To  regulate, 

to  dispose  in  order. 
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ridan  has  marked  it ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  it  is 
not  in  England  pronounced  with  the  long  i,  as  more 
afreeable  to  the  orthography.  There  Is  a  character  in 
the  fai-oe  of  the  Stage  Coach,  written  by  Farquhar,  called 
ilicher,  and  this  I  recollect  to  have  heard  with  the  i  pro- 
nounced long. 

MiCKLE,  mlk'kl,  a.  405.  Much,  great.  Obsolete. 
MiCROCOSJi,  ml'kro-kSzm,   s.     The  little  world. 

Man  is  so  called. 
Micrography,  mi-krSg'rJ-fe,  s.   129.    The  des- 
cription of  the  parts  of  such  very  small  objects  as  are 
discernible  only  with  a  microscope. 
1x3-  Whjr  Mr  Sheridan  should  cross  the  general  line  of 
pronunciation,  by  accentirig  this  word  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble, cannot  be  conceived,  especially  as  he  has  accented 
Micrometer  properly. — See  Principles,  No.  518. 

Microscope,  mi'krA-skope,  s.    An  optick  instru- 

■ment  for  viewing  small  objects. 

Micrometer,  mi-kr&m'm^-tfir,  s.  129.  518. 
An  instrument  contrived  to  measure  small  spaces. 

]VIicRoscopicAL ,  ml-kr6-sk6p'(i-kill,      } 

MicROScopiCK,  mi-ki-6-skap'pik,  509.  \  "' 
Made  by  a  microscope  ;   assisted  by  a  raitToscope  ;  re- 
sembling a  microscope. 

Mid,  mid,  a.  Middle,  equally  between  two  ex- 
tremes ;  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Mid-course,  mld'korse,  s.     Middle  of  the  way. 

Mid-day,  mid'da,  s.     Noon. 

Middle,  mld'dl,  a.  405.  Equally  distant  from 
the  two  extremes ;  intermediate,  intervening;  Middle 
finger,  the  long  finger. 

Middle,  mid'dl,  S.  Part  equally  distant  from 
two  extremities  ;  the  time  that  passes,  or  events  that 
happen  between  the  beginning  and  end. 

Middle-aged,  mld'di-adjd,  a.  359.  Placed 
about  the  middle  of  life. 

Middlemost,   mid'dl-most,    a.     Being  in  the 

middle. 
Middling,  midling,   a.   410.     Of  middle  rank  ; 

of  moderate  size ;  having  moderate  qualities  of  any 

kind. 

Midland,  mldL^nd,  a.  88.  That  is  remote 
from  the  coast ;  in  the  midst  of  tlie  land,  mediter- 
ranean. 

Midge,  mldje,  s.     a  small  fly,  a  gnat. 

Mid-heaven,  mldli^vi),   s.     The  middle  of  the 

sky. 
Midleg,  midl^g,  s.      Middle  of  the  leg. 
Midmost,  mid'most,  a.     Middle. 
Midnight,   mid'nite,   s.     The    depth   of  night, 

twelve  at  nicrht. 
Midriff,  mid'drlf,  s.     The  diaphragm. 
Mid-sea,  mld's(^,  s.      The  Mediterranean  sea. 
Midshipman,  mid'ship-man,  s.  88.     An  officer 

on  board  a  ship,  next  in  rank  to  a  lieutenant  ' 

Midst,  midst,  s.     Middle. 

Midst,  midst,  a.      Midmost,  being  in  the  middle. 
Midstream,    mid'streme,    s.      Middle  of  the 

stream. 

Midsummer,   mid's&m-m5r,    s.      The  summer 

solstice. 
Midway,  mld'vva,  s.     The  part  of  the  way  equally 

distant  from  the  beginning  and  end. 
Midway,  mld'wa,  a.       Middle  between  two  places. 
Midway,     mid'wa,     ad.      In  the  middle  of  the 

passage. 
Midwife,  mld'vvlte,    s.    141-.     A    woman   who 

assists  women  in  childbirth. 
Midwifery,    mld'wif-re,    s.     144.      Assistance 

givea  at  childbirth ;    act  of  protluction  ;    trade  of  a 

midwife. 

Zf^  ITiocigh  the  i  is  long  in  Midwife,  it  is  always  shi)rt 
in  its  derivative  MidwifeKyt  and  the  compound  Mun- 
midwife. 

Midwinter,  mid'win-tur,  s.    The  winter  solstice. 
Mien,  menc,  s.      Air,  look,  maimer. 
Might,  mite,  .393.     The  prot.  of  May. 
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Might,  mite,  s.     Power,  strength,  force. 
Mightily,  ml't^-l^,  ad.    Powerfully,  efficaciously  ; 
vehemently,  vigorously ;  in  a  great  degree,  very  much. 

Mightiness,   ml'te-n^s,  s.      Power,  greatnese, 

height  of  dignity. 
Mighty,  mi'te,    a.      Powerful,  strong  ;  excellent, 

or  powerful  in  any  act. 
Mighty,  mi'te,  ad.      In  a  great  degree. 
Migration,  mi-gra'shfin,  s.  129.    Act  of  chang. 

ing  place. 
Milch,  milsh,  a.  352.     Giving  milk. 
Mild,    mild,    a.      Kind,  tender,  indulgent ;    soft, 

gentle ;  not  acrid,  not  corrosive ;  mellow,  sweet,  hav- 
ing no  mixture  of  acidity. 
Mildew,  mil'dfi,  s.      A  disease  in  plants. 
To  Mildew,  mil'dii,  v.  a.     To  taint  with  mildew. 
Mildly,  mildl^,  ad.      Tenderly  ;   gently. 
Mildness,   mild'n&,    s.      Gentleness,  tenderness, 

clemency ;  contrariety  to  acrimony. 
Mile,   mile,  s.       Tlie   usual  measure  of  roads  in 

England,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  yards. 
Milestone,    mile'st6ne,   s.     stone  set  to  mark 

the  miles. 
Milfoil,   mll'foil,   s.     A  plant,   the  same  with 

yarrow. 
Miliary,  mil'y4-rd,   a.   113.     Small,  resembling 

a  millet  seed. 
Miliary-fevter,  mil'ya.r^-fe'v&r,    s.     A    fever 

that  produces  small  eruptions. 
Militant,  mill ^- tint,  a.     Fighting,  prosecuting 

the  business  of  a  soldier ;  angaged  in  warfare  with  hell 

and  the  world.    A  term  appOed  to  the  Church  of  Christ 

on  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  Church  Triumphant. 
Military,  mill^-t5-r^,  a.      Engaged  in  the  life 

of  a  soldier,  soldierly  ;  suiting  a  soldier,  pertaining  to 

a  soldier,  warlike  ;  effected  by  soldiers. 
Militia,    mil-lish'ya,    s.     The    train   bands,  the 

standing  force  of  a  nation. 
Milk,  mUk,    s.      The  liquor  with  which  animals 

feed  their  young ;   emulsion  made  by  coutosion  ol 

seeds. 

To   Milk,    milk,    v.  a.       To  draw  milk  from  tlia 

breast  by  the  hand  or  from  the  dug  of  an  animal ;  to 

suck. 
Milken,  mllk'kn,  a.   103.     Consisting  of  milk. 
Milker,  mUk'fir,  s.   98.      One  that  milks  animals. 
MiLKINESS,   milk'e-n^S,   S.      Softness  like  that  of 

milk,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  milk. 
Milklivered,  milk'liv-vurd,  a.     Cowardly,  faint- 

hearted. 
Milkmaid,  milk'made,  s.     Woman  employed  in 

the  dairy. 

Milkman,  milk'man,  s.    88.     A  man  who  sells  • 

milk. 
MilKPAIL,   milk'pale,  s.      "Vessel  into  which  cows 

are  milked. 
MiLKPAN,    milk'pSn,  s.      Vessel  in  which  milk  is 

kept  in  the  dairy. 
MiLKPOTTAGE,   mllk-p5t'tidje,    s.     90.      Fool 

made  by  boiling  milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. 
MiLKSCORE,    milk'skore,    S.        Account    of    milk 

owed  for,  scored  on  a  board  ;  a  petty  sum. 
Milksop,  milk'sSp,  s.      A  soft,  effeminate,  feeble- 
minded man. 
MilktooTH,  milk'to6<A,  S.        Milkteeth  are  those 

small  teeth  which  come  forth  before  when  a  foal  it 

about  three  months  old, 

Milkwhite,   milk'wliite,   a.    397.      Wliite   m 

milk. 

Milkwort,  mllk'wurt,  s.  Milk.wort  is  a  bell- 
shaped  flower. 

Milkwoman,  milk'v\'um-mfin,  s.  a  woman 
whose  business  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Milky,  milk'e,  n.  182.  Made  of  milk  ;  resem. 
blingniilk;  yielding  milk  ;  soft,  gentle,  tender,  tiino. 
rous. 
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Mri.KY-WAY,  mllk'i-wa,  s.   The  galaxy  ;  a  stream 

of  light  in  the  heavens,  discovered  to  arise  from  an 

innumerable  assemblage  of  small  stars. 
Mill,  mill,  s.    An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which  com 

is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other  body  is  comminuted. 
To  Mill,  mil,  «.  a.    To  grind,  to  comminate  ;  to 

beat  up  chocolate ;   to  stamp  letters  or  other  work 

round  the  edges  of  coin  in  the  mint. 
Mill-cog,  mll'kSg,  s.      The  denticulation  on  the 

circumference  of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into  other 

wheels. 
MiLLDAM,  mll'dim,  s.      The  mound  by  which  the 

water  is  kept  up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 
Mill-horse,  mil'horse,  s.     Horse  that  turns  a 

mill. 

Mill-teeth,  mll't^^/A,  s.  The  grinders. 

MiLLENARiAN,  mll-li-na'ri-Sn,  s.  One  who 
expects  the  millennium. 

Millenary,  mine-nJ-ri,  a.  Consisting  of  a 
thousand. 

Millennhtm,  mil-l&i'nt^-im,  s.  113.  A  thousand 
yeM^ ;  generally  taken  for  the  thousand  years,  during 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  church, 
grounded  on  a  doubtful  text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our 
Blessed  Saviour  shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection. 

Millennial,  mll-lSn'ni-Jl,  a.  113.     Pertaining 

to  the  millennium. 
Millepedes,  mill^-p^dz,  or  mil-l^p'^-d^z,  s. 
Wood-lice,  so  called  from  their  numerous  feet 
03-  The  former  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted 
by  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
and  Entick ;  and  the  latter  by  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry.  That  the  latter  is  the  more 
fashionable  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  that  the  former  is  the 
more  correct  is  evident,  from  similar  words  which  have 
been  anglicised ;  thus  Bipeds  and  Quadrupeds  have 
dropped  their  Latin  final  syllable  ;  and  why  the  word  in 
question  should  retain  it.  cannot  be  conceived.  Besides, 
thoug'h  seldom  used  in  tne  singular,  there  is  no  reason 
that  it  should  not  be  so  used  ;  and  then  it  must  necessa- 
rily become  a  MilKped  :  Centipede,  properly  Centiped,  is 
adopted ;  and  by  forming  Centipeds  in  the  plural,  shows 
us  how  we  oii^ht  to  form  and  pronounce  the  word  in 
question ;  and  if  Antipodes  has  not  yet  submitted  to  this 
analogy,  it  is  because,  like  Cantharides,  Caryatides, 
Manes,  &c.  it  is  never  used  in  the  singular. — See  Anti- 
podes, , 

Miller,  mlll&r,  s.  98.     One  who  attends  a  mill. 

MiLLER's-THUMB,  mill&rz- <A5m',  S.  A  small 
fish  found  in  brooks,  called  likewise  a  bull-head. 

Millesimal,  mil-l&'si-mai,  a.  Thousandth. 

Millet,  mllllt,  S.  99.    A  plant ;  a  kind  of  fish. 

Milliner,  mlllin-nur,  s.  98.  one  who  sells 
ribbands  and  dresses  for  women. 

Million,  mll'yun,  s.  113.  The  number  of  a 
hundred  myriads,  or  ten  hundred  thousand ;  a  pro- 
verbial name  for  any  very  great  number. 

Millionth,   mil'y6n<A,   a.      The  ten  hundred 

thousandth. 

Millstone,  mil'st6ne,  s.  The  stone  by  which 
com  is  ground. 

Milt,  milt,  S.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish  j  the 
spleen. 

Milter,  milt'Sr,  s.  98.  The  male  of  any  fish, 
the  female  being  called  spawner. 

MiLTWORT,  milt'wfirt,  S.    An  herb. 

Mime,  mime,  S.  A  buffoon  who  practises  gesticu- 
lations, either  representative  of  some  action,  or  mere- 
ly contrived  to  raise  mirth. 

To  Mime,  mime,  v.  n.    To  play  the  mime. 

MiMER,  mi'mfir,  S.  98.    A  mimick,  a  buffoon. 

Mimetic,  m^-m^t'ik,  a.  129.     Apt  to  imitate  ; 

having  a  tendency  to  imitation. 

ICJ-  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met 
with  ;  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  /m- 
/it[T(»«s,  and  is  adopted  by  good  speakers,  there  b  no  rea- 
son that  it  should  not  be  inserted!,  especially  as  it  seems 
to  convey  a  difierent  idea  from  similar  words ;  for  the 
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adjective  mitnick  seems  to  imply  the  act  of  imitating  ; 
and  imitative,  the  power,  capability,  or  habit  of  imitat- 
ing ;  while  /nimetic  signifies  a  proneness  or  tendency  to 
imitation.  Besides,  fnimeiic  seems  to  imply  a  ludicrous 
imitation  of  the  actions  and  passions  of  living  creatures, 
but  imitative  is  applied  to  any  objects,  and  generally  im. 
plies  serious  and  respectable  imitation.  Thus  we  say, 
"  Painting  is  an  imitative  art,  and  that  apes  are  very  mi. 
metick."  and  "it  is  observable,  that  those  who  are  very 
mimetic  are  seldom  imitative  of  grand  and  noble  objects. " 
Harris,  therefore,  seems  to  have  used  this  word  rather 
inaccurateljr,  when  he  says,  "  The  mimetic  art  of  poetry 
has  been  hitherto  considered  as  fetching  its  imitation 
from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it  has  been 
shown  much  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
musick." — Harris's  Three  Treatises,  ch.  iv. 
MuncAL,  m1m'md-kM,    a.     luiitative,   befitting 

a  mimick,  acting  the  mimick. 
Mimically,    mlm'm^-kil-i,    ad.      In  imitation, 

in  a  mimical  manner. 
MlJIICK,  mlm'mlk,  s.  543.      A  ludicrous  imitator, 

a  buffoon  who  copies  another's  act  or  manner ;  a  mean 

or  servile  imitator. 
Mimick,  mlm'mlk,  a.     Imitative. 
To  Mimick,  mlm'mlk,    v.  a.     To  imitate  as  a 

buffoon,  to  ridicule  by  a  burlesque  imitation. 
MiMICKRY,  mim'mlk-ri,  s.      Burlesque  imitatiou. 
MiMOGRAPHER,    ffl^mftg'gri-fur,    s.    129.     A 

writer  of  farces. 

Minacious,  m^-na'sh&s,  a.  356.  129.     Full  of 

threats. 
MiNACITY,  mi-nSs'si-ti,    S.      Disposition   to    use 

threats. 
Minatory,  mln'ni-t&r-i,  a.  512.    Threatening. 

ng-  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
To  MlNCE,  minse,  v.  a.      To  cut  into  very  small 

parts  ;  to  mention  any  thing  scrupulously  by  a  littie  at 

a  time,  to  palliate. 
To  MiNCE,  mlnse,  v.  n.      To  walk  nicely  by  short 

steps ;  to  speak  small  and  imperfectly ;  to  speak  affect. 

edly. 
MiNCINGLY,     mln'slng-li,     ad.     410.      In  small 

parts,  not  fully ;  affectedly. 
Mind,  mind,  s.     Intelligent  power  ;  liking,  choice, 

inclination  ;  thoughts,  sentiments ;  opinion  ;  memory, 

remembrance. 
To  Mind,  mind,  v.  a.  To  mark,  to  attend  ;  to  put 

in  mind,  to  remind. 
To  Mind,  mind,  v.  n.    To  incline,  to  be  disposed. 

Little  used. 
Minded,  mlnd'^d,  a.      Disposed,  inclined,  affected 

towards. 
Mindful,  mlnd'ful,  a.   Attentive,  having  memory. 
Mindfully,  mlnd'f&l-li,  ad.     Attentively. 
Mindfulness,  mind'ful-n^s,  s.  Attention,  regard. 
Mindless,  mlnd'l^s,   a.      inattentive,  regardless  ; 

not  endued  with  a  mind,  having  no  intellectual  powers. 
Mind-stricken,  mind'strik-kn,  a.  103.  Moved, 

affected  in  the  mind. 
Mine,  mine,  pron.  possessive.    Belonging  to  me. 

DC5-  In  reading  the  Scripture,  as,  "  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,"  we  are  at  no  loss  for  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word,  as  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
composition  invariably  directs  lis  to  give  the  t  its  long 
sound,  as  in_/fne,  line,  &c.  but  in  Milton  and  other  au. 
thors,  where  there  is  no  such  dignity  or  solemnity,  tiiis 
sound  of  the  word  has  an  intolerable  stiflhess,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  used-  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  195. 
Mr  Addison  says,  "  Were  I  to  prescribe  a  rule  for  drink- 
ing, it  should  be  formed  upon  a  saying  quoted  by  Sir  Wil. 
liara  Temple,  '  The  first  glass  for  myself,  the  second  for 
my  friends,  the  third  for  good  humour,  and  the  fourth 
fur  mine  enemies.*    In  Milton  too : 


Close  at  mintf  t 

In  Shakspeare,  also : 

" Sleeping  within  mine  orcliard 

My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon, 

Upon  my  stcnre  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  juice  of  curKed  hebenoa  in  a  phia,, 

.4nd  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distiluient.**  II  nUet. 
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In  all  these  instances  we  find  a  formality,  a  stateness, 
nnd  uncouthness  of  sonnd,  that  is  peculiarly  unpleasant 
to  the  ear;  and  as  this  mode  of  writing  was  introduced 
when  our  language  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  in. 
fancy,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  (for  it  is  clearly  ungram. 
matical)  so  now,  when  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  arrived 
at  its  maturity,  the  very  same  reason  seems  to  entitle  the 
present  age  to  alter  it ;  that  is,  I  mean  the  pronunciation 
of  it,  by  substituting  m?/,  pronounced  like  me  in  its 
stead. 

The  disagreeable  sound  which  mine  has  in  these  cases, 
has  induced  several  readers  to  pronounce  it  min  ;  but  by 
thus  mincine;  the  matter,  (if  the  pun  will  be  pardoned 
me)  they  mutilate  the  word,  and  leave  it  more  disagree- 
able to  the  ear  than  it  was  before.  Readers,  therefore, 
have  no  choice,  but  either  to  pronounce  it  as  it  is  %^Tit- 
ten,  and  to  let  the  author  be  answerable  for  the  ill  sound ; 
or,  in  all  language  but  that  of  Scripture,  to  change  it 
into  mt^,  pronounced  like  tne. 

Shakspeare  seems  to  have  used  this  word  ludicrously 
in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  Falstaflf  says, 
"  Mine  host  of  the  Garter — truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn 
away  some  of  my  followers  ;"  and  the  host,  by  request- 
ing FalstafFto  speak  scholarly  and  wisely,  seems  to  inti- 
mate, that  this  use  of  the  word  tnine  before  a  vowel  or 
an  h,  was  the  most  correct  way  of  speaking.  But  though 
tht/  will,  in  familiar  or  ludicrous  language,  admit  of  be- 
ing changed  into  the  sound  of  the — mine  will,  on  no  oc- 
casion, suffer  an  alteration  into  min.  When  the  vowel 
is  used  familiarly,  it  is  always  a  burlesque  upon  the  grave 
use  of  it,  and  therefore  requires  the  grave  sound,  tliat  tlie 
humour  may  not  be  lost. 

Mine,  mine,  s.  64).  A  place  or  cavern  in  the 
earth  wliich  contains  metals,  or  minerals ;  a  cavern 
dug  under  any  fortification. 

To  Mine,  mine,  v.  n.  To  dig  mines  or  burrows. 
To  Mine,  mine,  v.  a.     To  sap,  to  ruin  by  mines, 

to  destroy  by  slow  degrees. 
Miner,    mme'ur,   s.     98.      One  that  digs   for 

metals  ;  one  who  makes  military  mines. 
Mineral,  min'er-al,  s.   88.      Fossil  body,  matter 

dug  out  of  mines. 
Mineral,   min'ner-Sl,    a.      Consisting   of  fossil 

bodies. 

MiNERALlST,   min'ner-Sl-ist,   s.      One  skilled  or 

employed  in  minerals. 
Mineralogist,  min-ii&-il16-jist,  s.     One  who 

discourses  on  minerals. 
Mineralogy,   mIn-n^r-J116-je,  s.    518.      The 

doctrine  of  minerals. 
To  Mingle,  mlng'gl,   v.  a.   4/05.     To  mix,  to 

join,  to  compound,  to  unite  with  sometliing  so  as  to 

make  one  mass. 
To  Mingle,  mlng'gl,  v.  n.     To  be  mixed,  to  be 

united  with. 
Mingle,  mlng'gl,  s.     Mixture,  medley,  confused 

mass. 
MingLER,  ming'gl-fir,  s.   98.      He  who  mingles. 

Miniature,  min'd-ture,  s.  274.     Representatian 

in  a   small    compass,    representation   less   than   the 

reality. 
Minikin,  mln'ne-kln,  a.     Small,  diminutive. 
Minim,  mln'nlm,  s.      A  small  being,  a  dwarf. 
Minimus,  min'n^-mus,  s.     A  being  of  the  least 

size.    Not  used. 
Minion,  mla'y&n,  s.    8.    113.      A  favourite,  a 

darling ;  a  low  dependant 
MiNlOUS,  min'yus,  a.   113.      Of  the  colour  of  red 

lead  or  vermilion. 
To  MiNlSH,   mln'nish,    v.  a.     To  lessen,  to  lop, 

to  impair.    Obsolete. 
Minister,   m!n'nis-t&r,  s.    98.    503,  b.      An 

aeent ;  one  who  acts  under  another ;  one  who  is  em. 
ployed  in  the  administration  of  government ;  one  nho 
performs  sacerdotal  functions  ;  a  delegate,  an  official ; 
an  agent  from  a  foreign  power. 
To  Minister,  min'nls-t&r,  v.  a.  To  give,  to 
supply,  to  afford. 

To  Minister,  mln'nls-tar,  v.  n.     To  attend,  to 

serve  in  any  office  ;  to  give  medicines ;  to  give  sup- 
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plies  of  things  needful,  to  give  assistance ;  to  attend 
on  the  service  of  God. 
Ministerial,   mlxi-nis-t^r^-41,    a.     Attendant, 

acting  at  command ;  acting  under  superiour  authority; 

sacerdotal,  belonging  to  the  ecclesiasticks  or  their 

o£Bce  ;  pertaining  to  ministers  of  state. 
Ministery,  minls-tur-e,  s.     Office,  service. 
MiNlSTRAL,  min'nis-tril,  a.  88.     Pertaining  to  a 
I      minister. 

:  MiNiSTRANT,  mln'nls-trJint,  a.     Attendant,  act- 
i      ing  at  command.  ' 

■  Ministration,   min-nls-tra'sh&n,  s.     Agency, 

intervention,  office  of  agent  delegated  or  commission- 
ed ;  service,  office,  ecclesiastical  function. 
Ministry,  min'nis-tr^,  s.      Office,  service  ;  eccle- 
siastical function ;  agency,  interposition ;  persons  em. 
'      ployed  in  the  public  affairs  of  a  state. 

Minium,  min'yim,  s.  113.    Vermilion,  red  lead. 
;  Minnow,  min'n6,s.  327.  A  very  small  fish,  a  pink. 
I  Minor,  mi'n&r,  a.  166.     Petty,  inconsiderable  ; 

less,  smaller. 
,  Minor,  ml'nfir,  s.     One  under  age  ;  the  second  or 
1      particular  proposition  in  the  syllogism. 
Minority,   mi-nSr'e-t^,   s.  129.     The  state  of 

being  under  age ;  the  state  of  being  less;  the  smaller 
I      number. 
Minotaur,  mln'no-tawT,  s.   A  monster  invented 

by  the  poets,  half  man  and  half  bulL 
Minster,   mln'st&r,   s.   98.     A  monastery,   an 

ecclesiastical  fratemi^ ;  a  cathedral  church. 
Minstrel,   min'stru,   s.  99.     A  musician,  one 

who  plays  upon  instruments. 
MinstrelsEY,  min'str^I-s^,  s.      Musick,  instru- 
mental harmony ;  a  number  of  musicians. 
Mint,  mint,  s.     A'plant 
Mint,  mint,  S.   The  place  where  money  is  coined ; 

any  place  of  invention. 
To  Mint,  mint,  v.  a.     To  coin,  to  stamp  money  ; 

to  invent,  to  forge.  _ 
Mintage,  mintldje,  s.  90.   That  which  is  coined 

or  stamped ;  the  duty  paid  for  coining. 
MlNTER,'mint'&r,  s.  98.  A  coiner. 
Mintman,   mlnt'min,   s.    88.      One  skilled  in 

coinage. 
MiNTMASTEB,  milit'ma-st&r,  s.  One  who  presides 

in  coinage,   i 
Minuet,   min'ni-it,    s.    99.     A  state'y  regular 

dance. 
MiNUM,  min'n&m,  s.     With  printers,  a  small  sort 

of  printing  letter ;  with  musicians,  a  note  of  slow 

time. 
Minute,  m^-niite',  a.    Small,  little,  slender,  small 

in  bulk. 

K?"  If  we  wi=h  to  be  very  minute,  we  pronounce  the  i 
in  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in  the  word  directly,  which 
see. 
Minute,  min'nlt,  S.    The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour  ; 

any  small  space  of  time ;   the  first  draught  of  any 

agreement  in  writing. 

B^  I  have  given  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  but  in  all  solemn  speaking  would  recommend  the 
orthographical,  or  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  spel- 
ling. 
To  Minute,  min'nlt,  v.  a.   To  set  down  in  short 

hints. 

Minute-book,  mlii'nit-b66k,  s.     Book  of  short 

hints. 
IMinute-glass,  min'nit-glis,  s.     Glass  of  which 

the  sand  measures  a  minute. 
Minutely,   me-nute'le,    ad.     To  a  small  point, 

exactly. — See  Minute. 
Minutely,  min'nit-ld,  ad.      Every  minute,  with 

very  little  time  intervening.     Little  used. 
Minuteness,  m^-nute'n&,  s.    Smallness,  exility, 

inconsiderableness. 
Minute-watch,  min'nlt-wStsh,  s.     A  watch  ia 

which  minutes  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in 

common  watches  which  reckon  by  the  hour. 


MIN 


MIS 
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MiNUTiA,  md-nfi'shd-i,  s.  92.  The  smallest  part 
of  any  thing. 

ttS-  This  word,  which  is  much  in  use,  is  a  perfect 
Latin  word,  the  plural  of  which,  minutia,  is  pronounced 
MiNUTi^,  md-nfi'sh^-^. 
Minx,  mlngks,  s.  408.     A  she  puppy  ;  a  young, 

pert,  wanton  girl. 
Miracle,  mlr'^kl,  s.   A  wonder,  something  above 
human  power  ;  in  theology,  an  effect  above  human  or 
natural  power,  performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth. 
OQ-  I  have  differed  from   Mr  Sheridan  in  the  sound 
of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  he  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  vulgar  pronunciation,  which  does  not  distin- 
guish between  the  sound  of  «,  succeeded  by  single  or 
double  r,  not  final ;  and  the  sound  of  i  final,  or  succeeded 
by  r  and  another  consonant.     In  the  former  case  the  t  is 
pure,  and  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  its  representa- 
tive y  in  Pyramid,  Lyrick,  &c. ;  in  the  latter  the  i  goes 
into  short  e  or  it,  as  m  Birth,  Virtue,  &c.  or  Sir,  Stir, 
&c.— See  Principles,  No.  108,  109,  110. 
Miraculous,  m^riklti-l&s,  a.     Done  by  mir- 
acle,  produced  by  miracle,  effected  by  power  more  than 
naturaL 
Miraculously,  md-rik'kft-l&s-le,  ad.     By  mir- 
acle, by  power  above  that  of  nature. 
MiraCULOUSNESS,   m^-rik'ki-l&s-n^S,    s.      Su- 
periority to  natural  power. 
Mire,  mire,  s.     Mud,  dirt. 
To  Mire,  mire,  v.  a.      To  whelm  in  the  mud. 
Miriness,  ml'rd-n^,   s.      Dirtiness,   fulness   of 
mire. 

Mirror,  mlr^rftr,  s.  109,  166.  A  looking  glass, 
any  thing  which  exhibits  representations  of  objects  by 
reflection ;  it  is  used  for  pattern. 

Mirth,  m^ith,  s.  108.  Merriment,  jollity,  gayety, 
laughter. 

Mirthful,  m^rtA'ful,  a.      Merry,  gay,  cheerful. 

Mirthless,  mkth'\&s,  a.      Joyless,  cheerless. 

Miry,  mi'rd,  a.  Deep  in  mud,  muddy  ;  consisting 
of  mire. 

Mis,  mis.  An  inseparable  article  used  in  composi- 
tion to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or  depravation  of  the  mean- 
ing, as  chance,  luck  ;  mischance,  ill  luck  ;  to  like,  to 
be  pleased  ;  to  mislike,  to  be  offended.  It  is  derived 
from  mes,  in  Teutonick  and  French,  used  in  the  same 
sense. 
D3-  What  is  remarkable  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 

inseparable  propositiim  is,  that  the  *,  whether  the  accent 

be  on  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  be  follo^ved  by  a  sharp  or 

flat  consonant,  always  retains  its  sharp  hissing  sound, 

and  never  goes  into  z,  like  dis  and  ex.  The  reason  seems 

to  be,  that  the  latter  come  to  us  compounded,  aid  liave 

their  meaning  so  mingled  «ith  the  word  as  to  coalesce 

vtath  it,  while  mis  remains  a  distinct  prefix,  and  has  but 

one  uniform  meaning. 

Misacceptation,  mis-ik_s5p-ta'sh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  taking  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadventure,  mis-id-v§n'tshure,  ,"?.  Mis- 
chance, misfortune,  ill  luck ;  in  law,  manslaughter. 

MiSAD ventured,  mis-ld-v^n'tshfird,  a.  359. 
Unfortunate. 

Misadvised,  mls-5d-vizd',  a.  359.     ill-directed. 

MlSAIMED,  mls-amd',  a.  359.    Not  aimed  rightly. 

Misanthrope,  mls'hi-ihTope,  s.  503.     a  hater 

of  mankind. 

Misanthropy,  mis-Sn'<Ar6-pe,  s.  518.  Hatred 
of  mankind. 

Misapplication,  mls-Jlp-pl^ka'sh&n,  s.  Ap- 
plication to  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  Misapply,  mk-Sp-pli',  v.  a.  To  apply  to 
wrong  purposes. 

To  Misapprehend,  mis-ip-prd-hend',  t-.  a. 
Not  to  understand  rightly. 

Misapprehension,     mis-3p-pre-h^n'shun,     s. 

Mistake,  not  right  apprehension. 

To  MisASCRiBE,  mls-Ss  skribe'  v.  a.  To  as- 
cribe falsely. 

'To  MiSASSiGN,  m'i.'^-?iS-sinc',  v.  a.  To  assign 
erroneously. 
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To  IMiSBECOME,  mls-bd-k5m',  v.  a.  Not  to  b«. 
come,  to  be  unseemly,  not  to  suit 

jVIisbegot,  mis-bd-g6t',  ) 

Misbegotten,  mls-bd-g&t'tn,    j  "* 

Unlawfully  or  irregularly  begotten. 
To  Misbehave,  mis-bd-have',  v.  n.     To  act  ill 

or  improperly. 
Misbehaviour,  mls-b^-have'y&r,  s.  ill  conduct, 

bad  practice. 
Misbelief,   mis-bd-lddP,   s.      False  religion,  a 

wrong  belief. 
Misbeliever,  mls-bd-ld^v&r,  s.    One  that  holds 

a  false  religion,  or  believes  wrongly. 

To  Miscalculate,  mls-k^'ku-lite,  v.  a.     To 

reckon  wrong. 
To   Miscal,  mls-kavfl',  v.  a.  406.     To  name 

improperly. 

Miscarriage,  mls-k^r'rldje,  s.  90.  Unhappy 
event  of  an  undertaking;  abortion,  act  of  bringing 
forth  before  the  time. 

To  Miscarry,  mis-kir'rd,  v.  n.  To  fail,  not  to 
have  the  intended  event ;  to  have  an  abortion. 

Miscellaneous,  mls-s^l-la'nd-fis,  a.  Mingled, 
composed  of  various  kinds. 

MiscELLANEOUSNESS,  m!s-s^l-la'nd-&s-n2s,  s. 
Composition  of  various  kinds. 

Miscellany,  inls's^l-l^n-d,  a.  503.     Mixed  of 

various  kinds. 

CCV  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which 
is  the  accentuation  of  all  our  orthoepists,  except  Dr 
Kenrick,  is  a  proof  of  the  tendency  to  follow  the  secon. 
dary  accent  of  the  original  Latin  word,  notwithstanding 
the  double  consonant  in  the  middle.  Thus  Miscellanea, 
in  our  pronunciation  of  it,  having  a  stress  on  the  first, 
becomes  the  accent  when  the  word  is  anglicised  by  drop, 
ping  a  syllable.^^e  Academy,  Mamillary,  and  Medul- 
lary. 

Miscellany,  mls's61-ldn-d,  s.  A  mass  or  collec- 
tion formed  out  of  various  kinds. 

To  Miscast,  mls-kJst',  v.  a.  To  take  a  wrong 
account  of. 

Mischance,  mls-tsMnse',  s.    ill  luck,  ill  fortune. 

Mischief,  mis'tshif,  s.  277.  Harm,  hurt,  what- 
ever is  ill  and  ifljuriously  done  ;  ill  consequence,  vex- 
atious affair. 

To  Mischief,  mis'tshif,  v.  a.  To  hurt,  to  harm, 
to  injure. 

Mischief-maker,  mis'tshlf-ma'k&r,  s.    One  who 

causes  mischief. 

Mischievous,  mls'tsh^-v&s,  a.  277.     Harmful, 

hurtful,  destructive ;  spiteful,  malicious. 

IKS"  There  is  an  accentuation  of  this  word  upon  the  se- 
cond syllable,  chiefly  confined  to  the  vulgar,  which,  from 
its  agreeableness  to  analogy,  is  well  worthy  of  being 
adopted  by  the  learned.  Analogy  certainly  requires  that 
the  verb  formed  from  the  noun  mischief  should  be  mi\- 
chieve,  as  from  thief,  thieve  ;  grief,  griere  ;  belief,  be- 
lieve ;  &c.  with  the  accent  on  thesecond  syllable,  i&i, 
and  from  such  a  verb  would  naturally  be  formed  the  ad. 
jective  in  question.  But  what  analogy  can  give  sanction 
to  a  vulgarism  ?  What  Pope  observes  of  the  learned  in 
another  case,  is  but  too  applicable  in  this : 

"  So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  iTthe  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong." 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  lan^iage,  as  in  many 
other  cases,  it  is  safer  to  be  wrong  with  the  polite  than 
right  with  the  vulgar. 

Mischievously,  mls'tshd-vus-le,  ad.  Noxiously, 

hurtfully,  wickedly. 

MlSCHIEVOUSNESS,  mis'tsbe-v5s-n&,  S.  Hurt- 
fulness,  perniciousness,  wickedness. 

MiSCIBLE,  mis'se-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  t  e 
mingled. 

MiSCITATION,  mis-sl-ta'sh&n,  S.  Unfair  or  false 
quotation. 

To  MiSCITE,  mis-sUe',  v.  a.    To  quote  wroii?. 

MiSCLAIM,  mis-klame',  s.    Mistaken  claim. 
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MiscoNCEiT,  mls-kin-se^t',  \ 

Misconception,  mis-kSn-sSp'sMn,     )  *' 
A  wrong  notion. 

Misconduct,  mis-kftn'd&kt,  s.  ill  behaviour, 
ill-management. 

To  Misconduct,  mls-k5n-d&kt',  v.  a.  To 
manage  amiss. 

Misconstruction,  in1s-k&n-strfik'sh6n,  s. 
Wrong  interpretation  of  words  or  things. 

To  Misconstrue,  mis-k6n'stru,  v.  a.  To  in- 
terpret wrong. — See  Construe. 

Miscontinuance,  mls-kSn-tln'nii-Jnse,  s.  Ces- 
sation, intermission. 

MiscREANCE,  mis'kre-inse,  } 

Miscreancy,  mls'kre-Jn-se,  ^  *' 
Unbelief,  false  faith,  adherence  to  a  false  religion. 

Miscreant,  mis'kr(i-ant,  s.  One  that  holds 
a  false  faith,  one  who  believes  in  false  godsj  a  vile 
wreti'h. 

Miscreate,  mls-kr^-ate',      ) 

Miscreated,  mls-kr^-a'tSd,  J  ''' 

Formed  unnaturally  or  illegitimately. 
Misdeed,   mis-deed',   s.     Evil  action. 
To  Misdeem,  mis-de^m',  v.  a.     To  judge  ill  of, 

to  mistake. 
To  Misdemean,  mis-de-mene',  v.  a.   To  behave 

ill. 

Misdemeanor,  mls-d^m^n&r,  s.  1 66.  A  petty 
offence,  ill  behaviour. 

To  MiSDO,  mis-doo',  v.  a.  To  do  wrong,  to  com- 
mit a  crime. 

To  MiSDO,  m!s-d5o',  v.  n.     To  commit  faults. 

MiSDOER,  mis-doo'ar,  s.  98.  An  offender,  a 
criminal. 

To  Misdoubt,  mls-dout',  r.  a.  To  suspect  of 
deceit  or  danger. 

Misdoubt,  mls-dout',  s.  Suspicion  of  crime  or 
danger ;  irresolution,  hesitation. 

To  Misemploy,  mis-^m-pl6^',  v.  a.     To  use  to 

wrong  purposes. 

Misemployment,  m!s-lm-ploe'm5nt,  s.  Im- 
proper application. 

Miser,  ml'z&r,  s.  98.  a  wretch  covetous  to 
extremity. 

Miserable,  mlz'z&r-J-bl,  a.  557.  Unhappy, 
wretched ;  worthless,  culpably  parsimonious,  stingy. 

MisERABLENESS,  mlz'z&r-i-bl-n^s,  s.     state  of 

misery. 
Miserably,    mlz'z&r-J-ble,     ad.        Unhappily, 

calamitously ;  wretchedly,  meanly. 
Misery,  miz'zur-^,  s.  440.  557.      Wretchedness, 

unhappiness  ;  calamity,  misfortune,  cause  of  misery. 

To  MiSFASHiON,  mls-fish'fin,  v.  a.  To  form 
wrong. 

Misfortune,  mls-for'tshine,  s.  4.61.  Calamity, 
ill  luck,  want  of  good  fortune. 

To  Misgive,  mls-glv',  v.  a.  To  fill  with  doubt, 
to  deprive  of  confidence. 

MisGOVERNMENT,  mis-g&v'urn-m^nt,  s.  ill  ad- 
ministration of  publick  afiFairs ;  ill  management ;  irre- 
gularity,  inordinate  behaviour. 

Misguidance,  mls-gyl'diinse,  s.    False  direction. 
To  Misguide,  mls-gyide',  v.  a.     To  direct  ill,  to 

lead  the  wrong  way. — See  Guide. 
Mishap,  mls-h^p',  s.     ill  chance,  ill  luck. 
To  MiSINFER,  mls-ln-fSr',  v.  a.   To  infer  wrong. 

To  INIisiNFORM,  mis-In-form',  v.  a.     To  deceive 

by  false  accounts. 
Misinformation,  mls-ln-for-ma'sh&n,  s.    False 

intelligence,  false  accounts. 

To   Misinterpret,  mis-in-t^r'prSt,  v.  a.     To 

explain  to  a  wrong  sense. 
To  Misjoin,  mis-join',  v.  a.     To  join  unfitly  or 

hnproperly. 
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To  call  by  the 
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To  Misjudge,  mls-j&dje',  v.  a.     To  form  faU« 

opinions,  to  judge  ill. 
To   Mislay',   mis-la',  v.   a.     To  lay  in  a  wronar 

placA. 
MiSLAYER,    mls-la'&r,  s.    98.      One  that  puts  in 

the  wrong  place. 
To  Mislead,  mis-ldde',  v.  a.     To  guide  a  wrong 

way,  to  betray  to  mischief  or  mistake. 
MisleaDER,  mis-l^d&r,    s.    98.      One  that  leads 

to  ill. 
MiSLEN,  mislin,  s.      Mixed  corn. 
To  MiSLIKE,  mis-like',   f.  a.      To  disapprove,  to 

be  not  pleased  with. 
MiSLIKE,  mis-like',  s.      Disapprobation,  distaste. 
MiSLiKER,    mis-li'k&r,    s.  98.     one  that  disap. 

proves. 
To  MiSLivE,  mis-liv',  v.  a.     To  live  ill. 
To  Mismanage,  mis-mJlnldje,  v.  a.  To  manage 

ill. 

Mismanagement,   mis-minldje-ment,   s.     Ill 

management,  ill  conduct. 
To  Mismatch,  mis-mStsh',  v.  a. 

suitably. 
To  Misname,  mis-name',  v.  a. 

wTong  name. 
Misnomer,  mis-no'm6r,  s.  98. 

diotment  or  any  other  act  vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 
To  MisoBSERVE,  mis-6b-z^rv',   v,   a.     Not  to 

observe  accurately. 
MisoGAJHST,  md-sftg'gi-mist,  s.  129.     A  mar- 

riage-hater. 
Misogyny,   m^-s5d'j^n^,   s.    129.     Hatred  of 

women. 
To  Misorder,  mis-or'dfir,  v.  a.    To  cMjduct  ill, 

to  mannage  irregularly.  -  <  - 

Misorder,  mis-6r'dar,  s.  98. 

orderly  proceedings. 
Misorderly,  mis-or'd&r-le,  a. 
To  MisPEND,  mis-sp^nd',  v.  a. 

waste,  to  consume  to  no  purpose. 
MisPENDER,  mis-sp^nd'&r,  s. 

ill  or  prodigally. 
MisPERSUASiON,  mis-plr-swa'zhun,  s. 

notion,  false  opinion. 
To   Misplace,  mis-plAse',  v.  a.     To  put  in  a 

wrong  place. 
To  Misprise,  mis-prize',  v.  a.     To  mistake,  to 

slight,  to  scorn.    The  word  in  this  sense  is  wholly  ob- 
solete. 
Misprision,  mis-prlzh'&n,  s.     Mistake,  miscon. 

ception;  neglect;  concealment. 
To    MisPROPORTiON,   mis-pro-por'sh&n,  v.  a. 

To  join  without  due  proportion. 
MiSPROUD,     mis-proud',    a.        Vitiously    proud. 

Obsolete. 
To  Misquote,  mis-kwote',  v.  a.  415.  To  quote 

falsely. — See  Quote. 

To  MiSRECiTE,  mis-r^-slte',  v.  a.  To  recite  not 
according  to  the  truth. 

To  Misreckon,  mis-r^k'kn,  v.  a.  103.  To 
reckon  wrong,  to  compute  wrong. 

To  Misrelate,  mis-rd-late',  v.  a.  To  relate  in- 
accurately or  falsely. 

Misrelation,  mls-rWa'sh&n,  s.  False  or  in- 
accurate narrative. 

To  MiSREMEMBER,  mls-r^ -m^m'b&r,  v.  a.  To 
mistake  by  trusting  to  memory. 

To  MiSREPORT,  mis-re-p6rt',  v.  a.  To  give  a 
false  account  of. 

MiSREPORT,  mis-r^-p6rt',  s.  False  account,  false 
and  malicious  representation. 

To  Misrepresent,  mis-r^p-pre-z5nt',  v.  a.  To 
present  not  as  it  is,  to  falsify  to  disadvantage. 

Misrepresentation,  mis-r^p-pre-z^n-ta'slifin, 
s.  The  act  of  misrepresenting;  account  maliciously 
false. 
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Irregular. 

To  spend  ill,  to 
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Wrong 
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Misrule,  mis-rS61',  s.  339.  Tumult,  confusion, 
revei. 

Miss,  mis,  S.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl ; 
a  strumpet,  a  concubine,  a  prostitute. 

To  Miss,  mis,  v.  a.  Not  to  hit,  to  mistake  ;  to 
fail  of  obtaining ;  to  discover  something  to  be  unex- 
pectedly wanting ;  to  be  without ;  to  omit ;  to  perceive 
want  of. 

To  Miss,  mis,  v.  n.  To  fly  wide,  not  to  hit  ;  not 
to  succeed ;  to  fail,  to  mistake  ;'to  be  lost,  to  be  want- 
ing :  to  miscarry,  to  fail ;  to  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or 
find. 

Miss,  mis,  s.      Loss,  want ;   mistake,  errour. 

Missal,  mls'sSl,  s.  The  mass  book. 

To  Miss  AY,  m!s-Sa',  v.  a.   To  say  ill  or  wrong. 

To  MiSSEEM,  mls-s^^m',  r.   n.      To  make  false 

appearance ;  to  misbecome. 
To  MiSSERVE,  mls-sSrv',  v.  a.    To  seri-e  unfaith- 

fuUy. 

To  Misshape,  mls-shape',  v.  a.   To  shape  ill,  to 

form  ill,  to  deform. 
Missile,  mis'sll,  a.   140.      Thrown  by  the  hand, 

striking  at  a  distance. 
Mission,  mlsh'Sa,  s,  49.      Commission,  the  state 

of  being  sent  by  supreme  authority ;  persons  sent  on 

any  account ;  dismission,  discharge. 

Missionary,  mish'6n-nir-r^, 

Missioneb,  mish'&n-n&r,  98.  512. 
One  sent  to  propagate  religion. 

Missive,  mfe'siv,  a.  158.  Such  as  may  be  sent. 

Missive,  mls'slv,  S.  158.  A  letter  sent ;  it  is 
retained  in  Scotland  in  that  sense.  A  messenger.  Ob- 
solete. 

To  Misspeak,  mls-sp^ke',  v.  a.  To  speak  wTong. 

To  Misstate,  mis-stats',  v.  a.    To  state  wrong. 
Mist,  mist,  s.     a  low  thin  cloud,  a  small  thin  rain 

not  perceived   in  drops ;    any  thing   that   dims   or 

daakens. 
To  Mist,  mist,  r.  a.     To  cloud,  to  cover  with  a 

vapour  or  steam. 
MiSTAKABLE,  mls-talli-bl,  0.  405.      Liable  to  be 

conceived  wrong. 
To  Mistake,  mis-take',  v.  a.  To  conceive  wrong, 

to  take  sometliing  for  that  which  it  is  not. 
To  Mistake,  mls-take',  v.  n.  To  err,  not  to  judge 

right 
Mista'EN,    mls-tane'.      Pret    and    part.    pass,    of 

Mistake,  poetically  for  Mistaken. 
To  be  Mistaken,  mls-talcn,  103.     To  err. 

p^  Dr  Johnson  says  this  word  has  a  kind  of  recipro- 
caTsense.  I  mistake  is  like  the  French  Je  me  trompe  :  I 
am  mistaken  means  I misconceive^I  am  in  an  errour,moTe 
frequently  than  /  am  ill  understood  ;  but,  my  opinion  is 
mistaken,  means  mp  opinion  is  not  rightly  understood. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  irregularity, 
it  has  long  been  an  eye-sore  to  our  grammarians,  but  has 
got  such  possession  of  the  language  as  to  render  it  almost 
incurable.  Let  us  avoid  it  as  much  as  we  will  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  it  will  still  remain  upon  our  books  as  a 
part  of  the  language.  Mistaken  wretch  for  mistaking 
wretch,  is  an  apostrophe  that  occurs  every  where  among 
our  poets,  particularly  those  of  the  stage;  the  most  in- 
corrigible of  all,  and  the  most  likely  to  fix  and  dissemi- 
nate an  error  of  this  kind.  Oiu-  old  writers  were  igno- 
rant of  Grammar,  and  thought  all  phrases  good  that  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  ear ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  since 
the  labours  of  Johnson  and  Lowth.  The  best  way  there, 
fore  to  remedy  these  abuses,  is  to  avoid  them  in  "future. 
Witli  respect  to  Dr  Johnson's  opinion,  that  this  verb  is 
used  in  a  reciprocal  sence,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
is  the  case  with  all  neuter  verbs  of  action ;  or,  as 
Dr  Lowth  calls  them,  intransitive!}/  active,  or  tratisi- 
tively  neuter  ;  but  the  verb  in  question,  /  am  mistaken, 
for  /  am  mistaking,  seems  rather  to  be  what  the  Latins 
call  a  verb  Deponent,  an  active  verb  with  a  passive  form ; 
an  irregularity  which  is  no  recommendation  to  the  Latin 
language,  and  is  a  blemish  to  ours.  I  recollect  but  one 
verb  more  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  is,  to  speed  in  the  sense 
of  to  succeed  well  or  ill,  which,  as  a  verb  neuter,  ought  to 
have  no  passive  form  ;  and  yet  Pope  says, 
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**  A  dire  dilemma  I  either  way  Pm  tped  ; 
If  foes,  they  write;  if  friends,  they  read  uie  dead. 
And  Otway,  in  the  Orphan,  says, 

** Tm  marry'd— Death,  /*m  »ped." 

Mistake,  mls-take',  s.     Misconception,  errour. 
MistaKINGLY,  mls-ta'klng-1^,    a.      Erroneously, 

falsely. 
To  MiSTEACH,  mls-t^tsh',  v.  a.  To  teach  wrong. 
To  MiSTEMPER,  mis-t^m'pfir,  v.  a.     To  temper 

ill. 
Mister,  mls'tfix,    a.   98.      (From  mestier,  trade, 

French.)  What  mister,  means  what  kind  of.  Obsolete. 
To    MiSTEBM,     mls-tSrm',     v.     a.       To    term 

erroneously. 
To  MiSTHINK,  mls-<Mngk',  v.  n.    To  think  ill,  to 

think  wrong. 

To  Mistime,  mis-time',  v.  a.  Not  to  time  right, 
not  to  adapt  properly  with  regard  to  time. 

Mistiness,  mls'td-n^s,  s.  cloudiness,  state  of 
being  overcast 

MiSTiON,  mls'tsh&n,  s.  464.  Tlie  state  of  being 
mingled. 

Mistletoe,  mlz'zl-to,    s.    472.     The  name  of 

one  of  those  plants  which  draw  their  nourishment  from 
some  other  plant  It  generally  grows  on  the  apple 
tree,  sometimes  on  the  oak,  and  was  held  in  great  ve- 
neration by  the  ancient  Druids. 

Mistlike,  mistlike,  a.     Like  a  mist. 

MiSTOLD,  mis-told'.      Part.  pass,  of  MistelL 

Mistook,  mis-t66k'.     Part.  pass,  of  Misiahe. 

Mistress,  mis'tris,    s.     a  woman  who  governs 

correlative  to  subject  or  to  servant ;  a  title  of  common 

respect ;    a  woman  skilled  in   any  thing ;    a  woman 

teacher ;  a  woman  beloved  and  courted  ;  a  term  of  con. 

temptuous  address ;  a  whore,  a  concubine. 

It^  The  same  haste  and  necessity  of  despatch,  which 

has  corrupted  Master  into  Mister,  has,  when  it  is  a  title 

of  civility  only,  contracted  Mistress  inXo  Missis.     Thus, 

Mrs  Montague,  Mrs  Carter,  &c.  are  pronounced  Missis 

Montague,  Missis  Carter,  &c.  To  pronounce  the  word  as 

it  is  written,  would,  in  these  cases,  appear  quaint  and 

pedantick. 

Mistrust,  mis-tr&st',    s.     Diffidence,  suspicion, 

want  of  confidence. 

To  Mistrust,  mis-trust',  v.  a.     To  suspect,  to 

doubt,  to  regard  with  diffidence. 

Mistrustful,  mis-trust'ful,  a.    Diffident,  doubt- 

ing. 

Mistrustfulness,  mis-trust'ful-n^s,  s.     Diffi- 
dence, doubt 
Mistrustfully,    mis-tr&st'fuL^    ad.      with 

suspicion,  with  mistrust. 
MiSTRUSTLESS,     mls-tfustlfe,     a.       Confident, 

unsuspecting. 
Misty,  mis'ti^,  a.     Clouded,  overspread  with  mists  ; 

obscure. 
To  Misunderstand,  mls-&n-dur-stJnd',  v.  a. 

To  misconceive. 
Misunderstanding,  mis-5n-d&r-stSnd1ng,  s. 

Difference,  disagreement ;  misconception. 
MiSUSAGE,  mis-ii'zidje,  s.  90.      Abuse,  ill  use, 

bad  treatment 
To  Misuse,  mis-6ze',  v.  a.  437.    To  treat  or  use 

improperly,  to  abuse. 
Misuse,  mis-6se',  s.  437.     Bad  use. 
To  Misween,  mis-wd^n',  v.  n.     To  misjudge,  to 

distrust     Obsolete. 
MiSY,  ml'sd,  s.   A  kind  of  mineral  much  resembling 

the  golden  marcasite. 
MiTE,  mite,    s.      A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or 

com,  a  weevil ;  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain ;  any 

thing  proverbially  small ;  a  small  particle. 
MiTELLA,  m^-tllia,  S.  129.  92.      A  plant 
Mithridate,    mi<,Vre-date,    s.     Mithridate  waf 

formerly,    before  medicine  was  simplified,  one  of  tlie 

capital  medicines  of  the  shops,  consisting  of  a  great 

number  of  ingredients,  and  has  its  name  from  its  in. 

ventor,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
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MlTlGANT,  mlt'te-g?lnt,  a.      Lenient,  lenitive. 
To  Mitigate,  mit't^-gate,  v.  a.  9\.   To  softer; 

to  alleviate  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  cool,  to  moderate. 
Mitigation,  mlt-te-ga'sh&n,  s.     Abatement  of 

any  thing  penal,  harsh,  or  painful. 
Mitre,   mi'tur,   s.    416.      A  liind  of  episcopal 

crown. 
MiTUED,  ml't&rd,  a.  3o9.    Adorned  with  a  mitre. 
MlTl'EN'S,  mlt'tinz,  s.   99.      Coarse  gloves  for  the 

winter  ;  gloves  that  cover  the  arm  without  covering 

the  fingers. 
Mittimus,  mlt't^-m&s,  s.     A  warrant  to  commit 

an  oflFender  to  prison. 
To    Mix,  mlks,   v.    a.      To  unite  different  bodies 

into  one  mass,  to  put  various  ingfredients  together  j  to 

mingle. 

Mixtion,  miks'tsh&n,  ».    464.     Mixture,  con. 

fusion  of  one  body  with  another. 
MixtLY,    mikstle,    ad.       With  coalition  of  dif- 
ferent parts  into  one. 
Mixture,   mlks'tshire,   s.    461.      The   act  of 
mixing,  the  state-of  being  mixed  ;    a  mass  fi>rTned  by 
mingled  ingredients ;  that  which  is  added  and  mixed. 
MiZMAZE,  miz'maze,  s.      A  labyrinth. 
Mizzen,  mlz'zn,  s.    103.      The  mizzen  is  a  mast 

in  the  stem  of  a  ship. 
Mnemonicks,    n(^.m5n'iilks,    s.       The   art    of 
memory. — See  Pneumatick. 

iXS-  Mr  Sheridan  is  the  only  lexicographer  who  gives 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  that  has  inserted  this  word, 
except  Mr  Barclay.  The  former  spells  the  word  mne- 
mon-ikt,  and  leaves  us  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as 
we  can  ;  while  the  latter  leaves  out  the  m,  and  spells  the 
word  nemonicks  ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  way  it 
ought  to  be  pronounced. 

Mo,  mo,  a.      More  in  number.— See  Enow., 
To   Moan,    mone,  v.  a.    295.     To  lament,  to 

deplore. 
To  Moan,   mone,  v.   n.     To   grieve,  to   make 

lamentation. 
Moan,  mone,  s.     Audible  sorrow. 
Moat,  m6te,  s,   295.      A  canal  of  water  round  a 

house  for  defence. 
To  Moat,  mote,  v.  a.     To  surround  with  canals 

by  way  of  defence. 
Mob,  m&b,  S.      The  crowd  ;   a  tumnltuona  riot ;  a 

kind  of  female  head-dress. 

Ijpr  Toller  tells  ns,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.  the  rabble  that  attended  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury's  partisans  was  first  called  mobile  vulgus,  and 
afterwards  by  contraction  the»noJ;  and  ever  since  the 
word  has  become  proper  English.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  in  Mr  Addison's  time  this  word  was  not  adopted  ; 
for  he  says,  Spectator,  No.  135.  "  I  dare  not  answer  that 
mob,  rep,  pos,  incog,  and  the  like,"  will  not  in  time  be 
looked  upon  as  part  of  our  tongue. 

To  Mob,  mob,   v.   a.      To  harass  or  overbear  by 

tumult. 
Mobbish,    m&bl)ish,    a.      Mean,    done  after    the 

manner  of  the  mob. 

To  Moble,  mblA,  v.  a.      To  dress  grossly  or  in- 
elegantly.    Obsolete. 
iXS-  Tills  word  now  exists  as  spoken,  no  where  but  in 

the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare  : 

*'  But  who,  alas  !  had  seen  the  mobUd  queen  !** 
This  is  always  pronounced  tnobb-ted  upon  the  stage  ; 
and  this  reading  appears  more  correct  than  mabled  and 
mob-led,  which  some  criticks  have  substituted  ;  for  Dr 
Farmer  tells  us  he  has  met  with  this  word  in  Shirley's 
Gentleman  of  Venice : 

**  The  moon  does  mobile  up  herself.** 
TTiis  seems  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  name 
women  gi''e  to  a  cap,  which  is  little  more  than  a  piece 
of  linen  drawn  together  with  strings  round  the  head. 
Tlie  learned  Mr  Upton's  supposition,  that  this  word  sig- 
nifies led  by  the  mob,  is  an  anachronism,  as  the  word  mob 
was  not  in  use  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

MoBBY,  m&bl)d,  S.      An  American  drink  made  of 
potatoes. 
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Mobile,  mA-b^el',  s.  112.  140.  The  popuhice, 
the  rout,  the  mob. 

Mobility,  mo-bll'l^-t^,  s.  Nimbleness,  activity  i 
in  cant  language,  the  populace  j  fickleness.  Incon- 
stancy. 

Mocho-STONE,  m6'k6-stone,  s.  Mocho-stones 
are  nearly  related  to  the  agate. 

To  Mock,  m6k,  v.  a.  To  deride,  to  laugh  at ;  to 
ridicule ;  to  mimick  in  contempt ;  to  defeat,  to  elude  ; 
to  fool,  to  tantalize,  to  play  on  contemptuously. 

To  Mock,  m5k,  v.  n.  To  make  contemptuous 
sport 

Mock,  m6k,  s.  Act  of  contempt,  sneer  ;  imita- 
tion, mimickry. 

Mock,  m6k,  a.    Counterfeit,  not  real. 

MoCKABLE,  m5k'ka-bl,  a.    Exposed  to  derision. 

Mocker,  mfik'kur,  s.  98.     One  who  mocks,  a 

„  scorner,  a  scoffer. 

Mockery,    mik'k&r-^,   s.      Derision,    sportive 

insult;  contemptuous  merriment ;  vanity  of  attempt ; 

imitation,  counterfeit  appearance,  vain  show. 

Mocking-bird,  m5k'king-b&rd,  s.  An  American 

bird,  which  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds. 

Mockingly,   m6k1dng-l^,   ad.      in   contempt, 

with  insult 
Mocking-stock,  mik'king-stSk,  s.     A  butt  for 

merriment 
Modal,  mo'dJl,  a.    Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 

not  the  ssspnce. 
Modality,  mfi-dMQ^ti,  s.   Accidental  difference, 

modal  accident 
McDE,  m6de,  S.    Form,  accidental  discrimination  ; 

fradation,  degree ;  manner,  method ;  fashion,  custom. 
ODEL,  m5d'd^l,  8.  A  representation  in  miniature 
of  something  made  or  done ;  a  copy  to  be  imitated  ; 
a  mould,  any  thing  which  shows  or  gives  the  shape  of 
that  which  it  encloses ;  standard,  that  by  which  any 
thing  is  measured. 

To  Model,  mftd'd^l,  v.  a.    To  plan,  to  shape,  to 

to  mould,  to  form,  to  delineate. 

Modeller,  m5d'd§l-lur,  s.  98.  Planner,  schemer, 
contriver.  " 

Moderate,  m5d'd5r-St,  «f.  91.  Temperate,  not 
excessive ;  not  hot  of  temper  ;  not  luxurious,  not  ex- 
pensive ;  not  extreme  in  opinion,  nut  sanguine  in  a 
tenet ;  placed  between  extremes,  holding  the  mean  ; 
of  the  middle  rate. 

To  Moderate,  m5d'der-ate,  v.  a.  91.     To  re 

gulate,  to  restrain,  to  pacify,  to  repress ;  to  make  tem 

perate. 
Moderately,  mSd'd^r-Jt-l^,  ad.     Temperately, 

mildly ;  in  a  middle  degree. 
Moderateness,   m6d'der-4t-nls,  s.     state   of 

being  moderate,  teraperateness. 
Moderation,  mSd-d^r-a'sh&n,  s.     Forbearance 

of  extremity,  the  contrary  temper  to  party  violence  ; 

calmness  of  mind,  equanimity  ;  frugality  in  expense. 

Moderator,  m6d-d^r-a't&r,  s.  421.  The  per- 
son or  thing  that  calms  or  restrains ;  one  who  presides 
in  a  disputation,  to  restrain  the  contending  parties 
from  indecency,  and  confine  them  to  the  question. 

Modern,  mSd'dirn,  a.  98.  Late,  recent,  not 
ancient,  not  .antique ;  in  Shakspeare,  vulgar,  mean, 
common. 

Moderns,  m5d'durnz,  s.  Those  who  have  lived 
lately,  opposed  to  the  ancients. 

Modernism,  niod'durn-nlzm,  s.  Deviation  from 
the  ancient  and  classical  manner. 

To  Modernize,  m6d'darn-nize,  v.  a.  To  adapt 
ancient  compositions  to  modem  persons  or  things. 

Modernness,  m5d'd&m-n&,  s.  Novelty. 

Modest,  mSd'dlst,  a.  99.  Not  presumptuous ; 
not  forward  ;  not  loose,  not  imchaste. 

Modestly,  m5d'dist-l«i,  ad.  Not  arrogantly ; 
not  impudently ;  not  loosely  ;  with  moderation. 

Modesty,  m5d'dls-t^,  s.  99.  Moderation,  de- 
cency ;  chastity,  purity  of  mtmners. 


MOD 


MON 


•559.  Fate73,f4r  77,fall  83,  fM  81— me  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— no  162,  mSve  164, 

Molehill,  mole'hll,  s.  4flG.    Hillock  thrown  up 

by  the  mole  workingf  under  ground. 
To  Molest,  mo-lcst',  v.  a.  To  disturb,  to  trouble, 

to  Tex. 
Molestation,  m&l-&-ta'sliun,  s.    Disturbance, 

uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

Molester,  mo-l&t'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  disturbs. 
MoLETHACK,  mile'trik,  s.      Course  of  the  mole 

under  ground. 
MOLEWARP,  mole'wirp,  S.    A  mole.    Not  used. 
Mollient,  mSl'y^nt,  a.  113.  Softening. 
MOLLIFIABLE,  m51'ld-fi-i-bl,    a.      That  may  be 

softened. 
Mollification,  m&l-le-f^-ka'sh6n,  s.    Tiie  act 

of  mollifying  or  softening ;  pacification,  mitigatiuit 
MOLLIFIER,   m?)ri(^-fl-6r,    S.     183.      That   which 
softens,  tliat  which  appeases ;  he  that  pacifies  or  mi- 
tigates. 
To   Mollify,   mftll^-fi,   v.  a.     To  soften ;  to 

assuage;  to  appease;  to  qualify,  to  lessen  any  thing 
harsh  or  burdensome. 
Molten,  m61'tn,  103.     Part  pass,  from  Melt. 

MOLY,  mol^,  S.    The  wild  garlick. 

MoLossES,  5  m6-16s'siz,  \ 
Molasses,  \  m6-lis'siz,  \  ' 
Treacle,  the  spume  or  scum  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. 

ac^"  The  second  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  tliis 
I  first ;  and  as  it  is  derived  from 


Modesty-piece,  m5d'd!s-t^-p^es,  s.  A  narrow 
lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore. 

Modicum,  m5d'd^-k6m,  s.  SmaU  portion,  pit- 
tance. 

Modifiable,  mSd'd^-fl-i-bl,  a.  183.  That  may 
be  diversified  by  accidental  differences. 

Modificable,  mo-diffe-kA-bl,  a.  Diversifiable 
by  various  modes. 

Modification,  mftd-dd-ft-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  modifying  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new  accidental 
differences. 

To  Modify,  m&d'dd-fl,  v.  a.  183.  To  cnange 
the  form  or  accidents  of  any  thing,  to  shape. 

Modillion,  )  ^  I    ,,,,  ,  „        ,  ,  „ 

M0DILL0N,l'""-^ly^'*-^13. 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets  which 
are  often  set  under  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders,  and  serve  to  support  the  projeeture  of  the  lar. 
mier  or  drip. 

Modish,  mo'dlsh,  a.  Fashionable,  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  reigning  custom. 

MoDlSHLY,  mo'dlsh-l^,  ad.     Fashionably. 

MoDiSHNESS,  mo'dlsh-n&,  s.  Affectation  of  the 
fashion. 

To  Modulate,  m&d'i-late,  or  mftd'ju-late,  v.  a. 
293,  29i.  376.  To  form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to 
certain  notes. 

Modulation,  mSd-di-la'shan,  or  mftd-ji-la'- 
sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  a  cer- 
tain proportion;  sound  modulated,  agreeable  harmony. 

Modulator,  m6d'ii-la-t&i-,  or  mftd'ju-la-tfir,  s. 

521.     He  who  forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key,  a  tuner. 
Module,  m&d'ule,  or  mSd'jule,  s.     An  empty 

representation,  a  model. 
Modus,    mo'dus,   s.      Something  paid  as  a   com- 
pensation for  tithes,  on  the  supposition  of  being  a  ma 

derate  equivalent 
MoE,  mo,  s.     More,  a  greater  number.      Obsolete. 

See  Enotc. 
Mohair,   mc/hare,   S.      Thread  or  stuff  made  of 

camel's  or  other  hair. 
Mohock,  mo'h&k,  s.      The  name  of  a  cruel  nation 

of  America,  given  to  ruffians  who  were  imagined  to  in. 

fest  the  streets  of  London  in  Queen  Anne's  reign. 

MoiDORE,  mo^-d6re',  S.      A  Portugal  coin,  rated 

at  one  pound  seven  shillings. 
Moiety,   m6e'd-t^,   s.  299.     Half,  one  of  two 

equal  parts. 
To  Moil,  moil,  v.  a.  299.      To  daub  \vith  dirt ; 

to  weary. 
To  Moil,  mSll,  v.  n.   To  toil,  to  drudge.   Scarcely 

used,  except  in  the  phrase,  "  To  toil  and  moil." 
Moist,  moist,   a.  299.      Wet,  wet  in  a  small  de- 
gree, damp ;  juicy,  succulent. 
To  Moisten,  mm'sn,  v.  a.  472.    To  make  damp, 

to  make  wet  to  a  small  degree,  to  damp. 
MoiSTENER,  mol'sn-&r,   s.      The  person  or  thing 

that  moistens. 
MoiSTNESS,  mdlst'n^s,  s.     Dampness,  wetness  in 

a  small  degree. 
MoL«TURE,  mols'tshtre,  S.  461.      Small  quantity 

of  water  or  liquid. 
Mole,  m61e,   s.      A  Mole  is  a  formless  concretion 

of  extravasated  blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh 

in  the  uterus ;  a  false  conception ;  a  natural  spot  or 

discoloration  of  the  body  ;  a  mound,  a  dyke ;  a  little 

beast  that  works  under  ground. 
MoLECAST,   mole'kist,   S.      Hillock  cast  up  by   a 

mole. 
MoLECATCHER,  m61e'kitsb-&r,  S.      One  whose 

employment  is  to  catch  moles. 
Molecule,  m&l'«5-kiile,  s.     A  small  part  of  any 

thing;  a  little  cake  or  lump;  a  small  spot  on  the  skin. 

lO"  Tliis  word  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin 
tnolecula,  but  as  it  is  anglicised,  it  must  be  pronounced 
in  tiiree  syllables. — See  Animalcule. 
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A  dull,  stupid  blockhead,  a  stock. 


V- 


The   state    of 


An  indivisible  thing. 


word  is  preferable  to  the  1 

the  Italian  mellazzo,  perhaps  the  most  correct  spelling 

and  pronunciation  would  be  niellasses. 

MoME,  mome,  s. 

a  post    Obsolete. 
Moment,  mo'm^nt,  s.     Consequence,  importance, 

weight,  value  ;  force,  impulsive  weight ;  an  indivisible 

f  article  of  time. 
OMENTALLY,  mo'm^D-tal-^,  ad.   For  a  moment 
MoMENTANEOUS,  mo-m^n-ta'iid-fis,  a.     Lasting 

but  a  moment. 
Momentary,  m6'm§n-tll-r^,    a.   512.     La.«ting 
for  a  moment,  done  in  a  moment 

Momentous,  mo-men't&s,  a.  important,  weighty, 

of  consequence. 
MoMMERY,  m&m'm&r-d,  s.  165.  557.    An  enter- 

tainment  in  which  maskers  play  frolicks. 
Monachal,  mSn'nii-kAl,  a.     Monastick,  relating 

to  monks,  or  conventual  orders. 
Monachism,   m&n'nS-kizm, 

monks,  the  monastick  life. 
Monad,  (  mSn'nSd,  or 
MoNADE,  I  m6'nJd, 

gi^  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Xares  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists  who  determine  the  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  in 
this  word  ;  which  they  do  by  making  it  short  The  only 
reason  that  can  be  given  is  the  omicron  in  the  Greek 
IMioii  ;  and  what  a  miserable  reason  is  tliis  when  in  our 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  word  we  make  it  long  I — See 
Principles,  No.  513,  544.  &c. 
Monarch,   mftn'nJrk,   s.     A  governor  invested 

•with  absolute  authority,  a  king ;  one  superior  to  the 

rest  of  the  same  kind ;  president 
Monarchal,  mA-nar'kSl,    a.   353.     Suiting  a 

monarch,  regal,  princely,  imperial. 
Monarchical,  m6 ■n^r'ke-kAl,  a.     Vested  in  a 

single  ruler. 
To  MoNARCHisE,  m6n'n^-kize,  i-.  n.    To  play 

the  king. 
Monarchy,  m6n'n^-kd,  s.    The  government  of 

a  single  person  ;  kingdom,  empire. 
Monastery,  m6n'na-str^,  or  m5n'nSs-t6r-r6,  s. 

House  of  religious  retirement,  convent 

Monastick,  mo-nas'tlk,  509.  \  ^ 
Monastic al,  mo-nJs't^-kal,  5 

Religiously  recluse. 
Monastically,  m6-nas't^-k51-l^,  ad.  Reclusely, 

in  the  manner  of  a  monk. 


MON 


MON 


nSr  167,  nftt  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  bMl  173— ill  299— pSfind  313— <Ain  4^,  inis  469. 


A  dealer,  a  seller  ; 

Of  a  mixed  breed. 
To  admonish. 
An  admonisher. 

Information,  hint, 


Monday,  m&n'd^,  s.  223.   The  second  day  of  the 

weok. 
Money,  m&n'ne,  s.   165.     Metal  coined  for  the 

purposes  of  commerce. 
Moneybag,  m&n'nd-bJg,  s.    A  large  purse. 
Moneychanger,  man'ni-tshan-jur,  s.  A  broker 

in  money. 
Moneyed,  m&n'nld,   a.   283.     Rich  in  money ; 

often  used  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  possessed  of 

lands. 
Moneyless,  m&n'ne-l&,    a.     Wanting  money, 

peniiyless. 
Moneymatter,  m&n'n^-itiit-tir,    s.      Account 

of  debtor  and  creditor. 
Moneyscrivener,   m&n'n^-skrlv-n&r,  s.     One 

who  raises  money  for  others. 
Moneywort,  m&n'n^-wirt,  s.     A  plant 
MoNEYswoRTH,   xnhxi'nlz-wiiTth,  s.     Something 

valuable. 

Monger,  m6ng'g&r,  s.  381. 

as  a  Fishmonger. 
Mongrel,  m&ng'gril,  a.  99. 
To  MoNisH,  m&n'nlsh,  v.  a. 
Monisher,  m6n'nish-fir,  s.  98, 

a  monitor. 
Monition,    m6-n!sh'ftn, 

instruction,  document. 
Monitor,  mon'n^-t&r,  s.  166.     One  who  warns 

of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty ;  one  who  gives  useful 

hints.     It  is  used  of  an  upper  scholar  in  a  school  com- 
missioned by  the  master  to  look  to  the  boys. 
Monitory,  man'n^-t&r-^,    a.  512.     Conveying 

useful  instruction,  giving  admonition. 

B5-  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
Monitory,     m5n'ne-tur-r^,     s.       AdmonitioB, 

warning. 
Monk,  mfingk,  s.   165.     One  of  a  religious  com. 

inuiiity  bound  by  vows  to  certain  observances. 
Monkey,  mungklie,  s.  165.     An  ape,  a  baboon, 

an  animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of  man  ;  a  word 

of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness. 
Monkery,  m6ngk'k&r-^,  s.  557.    The  monastick 

life. 
Monkhood,  mungk'hud,  s.     The  character  of  a 

monk. 
Monkish,  mungk'klsh,  a.     Monastick,  pertaining 

to  monks. 
Monk's-hood,  mfmgks'hud,  s.     a  plant. 

MoNK'S-RHUBARB,  m&ngks-rSo^&rb,  S.  A  spe- 
cies of  dock. 

MoNOCHouD,  man'no-kord,  s.  An  instrument 
of  one  string. 

Monocular,  m6-n5k'kii-Iar,    7 

Monoculous,  mA-nikaci-lfts,  5  ''•     ^""-^y^^- 

Monody,  m5n'ii6-de,  s.  A  poem  sung  by  one 
person,  not  in  dialngue. 

Monogamist,  mo-n6g'ga-mlst,  s.  One  who  dis- 
allows second  marriages. 

Monogamy,  mo-nog'ga-m^,  s.  518.     Marriage 

of  one  wife. 
Monogram,     m5n'n6-grJm,     s.       A  cipher,  a 
character  compounded  of  several  letters. 

Monologue,  in6ii'n6-l&g,  s.  .338.     A  scene  in 

which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by  himself;  a  soli- 
loquy. 

tt3-  Why  Mr  Sheridan  should  pronounce  dialogue 
with  the  last  syllable  like  log,  prologue  with  the  same 
syllable  like  lug,  and  moiwlogite  rhyming  with  vogue,  I 
•oaimot  conceive.  The  final  syllable  of  all  words  of  this 
termination,  when  UMaccented.  are,  in  my  opinion,  uni- 
fornily  like  that  in  dhilngne.  Mr  Scott  has  marked  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  1  have  done;  Mr  Barclay  has  fol- 
lowed Mr  Sheridan. 
MoNOME,  mAn'nome,    s.      In  algebra,  a  quantity 

that  has  but  one  denomination  or  namp. 
Monoma<:h^',  mi-nSm'i-ke,  s.     A  duel;  a  single 
combat. 
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t&  Nothing  can  more  show  the  uncertainty  of  our  or- 
thoepists  in  the  pronunciation  of  unusual  words,  than 
the  accentuation  of  this,  and  those  of  a  similar  form.  The 
only  words  of  this  termination  we  have  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  are,  logomachy,  monoinachy,  scionuwhy,  and 
theomachy.  The  two  first  of  which  he  accents  on  the 
first  syllable,  and  the  two  last  on  the  second.  Jlr  Sheri- 
dan has  but  tivoof  them,  logomachti  and  scioinachy;  the 
first  of  which  he  accents  on  the  first  syllabic,  and  the 
last  on  the  second.  Mr  Scott  has  none  of  them. 
Dr  Ash  has  them  all,  and  accents  logomachy,  mono, 
machy,  and  theomachy,  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  scioma. 
chy  on  the  second.  Bailey  accents  monomachy  and  set. 
omachy  on  the  first  syllable,  and  logomachy  and  theoma. 
chy  on  the  third.  W.  Johnston  has  only  logomachy, 
which  he  accents  on  the  second  syllable.  Mr  Perry  has 
only  theomachy,  which  he  accents  on  the  second  likewise. 
Entick  has  them  all,  and  accents  them  on  the  first ;  and 
Dr  Kenrick  accents  them  all  on  the  second  syllable. 

This  confusion  among  our  orthoepists  plainly  shows 
the  httle  attention  which  is  paid  to  analogy ;  for  this 
would  have  informed  them,  that  these  wor&  are  under 
the  same  predicament  as  those  ending  in  gruphy,  logy, 
&c.  and  therefore  ought  all  to  have  the  antepenultimate 
accent  An  obscure  idea  of  this  induced  them  to  accent 
some  of  these  words  one  way,  and  some  another  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  necessity  of  ac- 
centing all  of  them  uniformly  on  the  same  syllable  —See 
Principles,  No.  513.  518,  &c. 

As  to  Dr  Johnson's  observation,  which  is  repeated  by 
Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Nares,  that  sciomachy  ought  to  be 
written  skiamachy,  I  have  only  to  observe  at  present, 
that  writing  a  instead  of  o  is  more  agreeable  to  etymo- 
logy ;  but  changing  c  into  A,  either  in  writing  or  pro- 
nouncing, is  an  u-regularity  of  the  most  pernicious  kind, 
as  It  has  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  most  settled  rules  of 
the  language.— See  Sceptick,  and  Principles,  Na  350. 

MoNOPETALOus,  mSn-iiA-p^t'tai-l&s,  a.  it  is 
used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out  of  one  leaf, 
howsoever  they  may  be  seemingly  cut  into  small  ones. 

Monopolist,  m6-n6p'p6-list,  s.  One  who  by 
engrossing  or  patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privi- 
lege of  vending  any  commodity. 

To  Monopolise,  mA-ii5p'p6.1ize,  v.  a.  To 
have  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of  vending  any  com- 
modity. 

MoNOPTOTE,  m5n'n5p-t6te,  or  m6-n6p't6te,  s. 

Is  a  noim  used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 

US-  The  second  pnmunciation,  which  is  Dr  Johnson's, 
Dr  Ash'g,  Mr  Barclay's,  and  Entick's,  is  the  most 
usual ;  but  the  first,  which  is  Mr  Sheridan's,  is  more 
agreeable  to  analogy';  for  the  word  is  derived  from  mo. 
noptoton  ;  which  we  pronounce  with  two  accents,  one 
on  the  first,  and  another  on  the  third ;  and  when  we 
shorten  the  word  by  anglicising  it,  we  generally  place 
the  accent  on  the  syllable  we  accented  in  the  original.— 
See  Heteroclite. 

MoNOSTiCH,  m5n'nA-stlk,  s.  509.   A  composition 

of  one  verse. 
MoNosTROPHic,   m6n-6-str&f'fIk,  a.      Written 

in  unvaried  metre. 
Monosyllabical,     mSn-no-sll-lib'^kil,      a. 

Consisting  of  monosyllables. 

Monosyllable,  miri'ijo-sil-lj-bl,  s.     A  word 

of  only  one  syllable. 

Monotonical,  mon  o-tSn'e-kal,  a.  Spoken 
with  monotony. 

Monotonous,  m6-n&t'6-n&s,  a.  Having  a  same- 
ness of  sound. 

Monotony,  ra6-n5t't6-nd,  s.  518.  Uniformity 
of  sound,  want  of  variety  in  cadence. 

Monsoon,  ni5n-s66n',  s.  Monsoons  are  shifting 
trade  winds  in  the  East-Indian  ocean,  which  blow  pe- 
riodically. 

Monster,  mln'stur,  s.  98.  Something  out  of 
the  common  order  of  nature  ;  something  horrible  for 
deformity,  wickedness,  or  mischief. 

To  Monster,  mfin'stur,  v.  a.  To  put  out  of  the 
common  order  of  things.     Not  used. 

Monstrosity,  m6n-str5s's^-te,  s.  The  stat*  of 
being  monstrons,  or  out  of  the  common  order  of  tlie 
universe. 
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Monstrous,  mSn'str&s,  «.     Deviating  from  the 

stated  order  of  nature  ;  strange,  wonderful ;  irregu- 
lar, enormous,  shocking,  hatefuL 

Monstrous,  min'stris,  ad.  Exceedingly,  very 
much. 

Monstrously,  m5n'str&s-li,  ad.  in  a  manner 
out  of  the  common  order  of  nature,  shockiugly,  ter- 
ribly, horribly  ;  to  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

Monstrousness,  m6n'str?is-n^s,  s.  Enormity, 
irregular  nature  or  behaviour. 

Month,  mhnth,  s.  165.  One  of  the  twelve 
principal  divisions  of  the  year ;  the  space  of  four 
weeks. 

Month's-mind,  m&n<As-mind',  s.  Longing  desire. 

Monthly,  mhlithli,  a.  Continuing  a  month  ; 
performed  in  a  month  ;  happening  every  month. 

Monthly,  mhnthli,  ad.   Once  in  a  month. 

Monument,  m6n'n6-m&it,  s.  179.     Any  thing 
bv  which  the  memory  of  persons  or  things  is  preserv- 
ed, a  memorial ;  a  tomb,  a  cenotaph. 
0C&-  There  are  no  words  in  which  inaccurate  speakers 

are  more  apt  to  err,  than  where  u  is  not  under  the  ac- 
cent   Thus  we  frequently  hear,  from  speakers,  not  of 

the  lowest  class,  this  word  pronounced  as  if  written  mo. 

nemeiU. 

Monumental,  mSn-nfi-mSn'tal,  a.  Memorial, 
preserving  memory ;  raised  in  honour  of  the  dead,  be- 
longing to  a  tomb. 

Mood,  m66d,  s.  10.  306.  The  form  of  an  argu- 
ment ;  style  of  musick ;  the  change  the  verb  under- 
goes, to  signify  various  intentions  of  the  mind,  is  called 
MocmI  ;  temper  of  mind,  state  of  mind  as  aficcted  by 
any  passion,  disposition. 

Moody,  moS'di,  o.    Out  of  humour. 

Moon,  m66n,  S.  306.  The  changing  luminary  of 
the  night ;  a  month. 

Moon-beam,  moon'bdnie,  s.  Rays  of  lunar  light. 
Moon-calf,  mbbn'kM',  s.     A   monster,  a  false 

conception ;  a  dolt,  a  stupid  fellow. 
Moon-eyed,  m66n'ide,  a.     Having  eyes  affected 

by  tlie  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  dim-eyed,  purblind. 
MooNFERN,  mdSn'f^rn,  s.   A  plant. 
MOONFISH,  mSon'fish,  s.      Moon.fish  is  so  called, 

because  the  tail  fin  is  shaped  like  a  half  moon. 
Moonless,  in56n15s,  a.     Not  enlightened  by  the 

moon. 
Moonlight,  mSSnIlte,  s.     The  light  afforded  by 
■  the  moon. 
Moonlight,  mSSnIlte,  a.     Illuminated  by  the 

moon. 
Moonshine,  m66n'shlne,  s.     The  lustre  of  the 

moon. 
Moonshine,  mSftn'shlne,  )  ^ 
Moonshiny,  m66n'shi-ni,  3 

Illuminated  by  the  moon. 
Moonstruck,  mSon'struk,  a.    Lunatick,  affected 

by  the  moon. 
MoONWORT,  moon'w&rt,  S.  Stationflower,  honesty. 
Moony,  m66n'ni,  a.     Lunated,  having  a  crescent 

for  the  standard  resembling  the  moon. 
Moor,  m66r,  s.  311.      a   marsh,  a  fen,    a   bog, 

a  tract  of  low  and  watery  ground ;  a  negro,  a  black-a- 

moor. 
To  Moor,  m56r,  v.  a.  311.   To  fasten  by  anchors 

or  otherwise. 
To  Moor,  m66r,  v.  n.  To  be  fixed,  to  be  stationed. 
Moorcock,  m66r'k&k,  *.    The  male  of  the  moor- 
hen. 
Moorhen,  mSfirTien,  s,  A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the 

fens,  without  web  feet. 
Moorish,  mSor'lsh,  a.    Fenny,  marshy,  watery. 
Moorland,  m66r^ind,  ».     Marsh,  fen,  waterj 

ground. 
MoORSTONE,  m65r'st6ne,  s.    A  species  of  granita 
Moory,  m66r'^,  a.  306.  311.    Marshy,  fenny. 
MOOSK,  m56se,  s.  306.       A  large  American  deer 
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To  Moot,  m66t,  v.  a.  300.  To  plead  a  mocb 
cause,  to  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exercise,  a* 
was  commonly  done  in  the  inns  of  court  at  appointed 
tiroes. 

Moot  case  or  point,  mbbt'khse,  s.  A  point  01 
case  unsettled  and  disputable. 

Mooted,  m66t'M,  a.     Plucked  up  by  tlie  root 

Mooter,  m66t'ur,  s.  98.  A  disputer  of  moot 
points. 

Mo?,  m5p,  s.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool, 
fixed  to  a  long  handle,  ^vith  which  maids  clean  the 
floors ;  a  wry  mouth  made  in  contempt.  Not  used  in 
the  latter  sense. 

To  Mop,  mfip,  v.  a.     To  rab  with  a  mop. 

To  Mop,  ni6p,  v.  n.  To  make  wry  mouths  in 
contempt    Obsolete. 

To  Mope,  m6pe,  r.  ti.  To  be  stupid,  to  drowse, 
to,  be  in  a  constant  day-dream. 

To  Mope,  m4pe,  i^.  a.  To  make  spiritless,  to  de- 
prive of  natural  powers. 

Mope-eyed,  mope'lde,  a.  283.  Blind  of  one 
eye ;  dim  sighted. 

Moppet,  mSp'plt,  >      en  97n 

MopsEY,  mip'si,  l^-^^-  '''"• 
A  puppet  made  of  rags  as  a  mop ;  a  fondling  name  for 
a  girl. 

MoPUS,  mi'pfis,  s.      A  drone,  a  dreamer. 

Moral,  mir'rM,  a.  88.  168.  Relating  to  the 
practice  of  men  towards  each  other,  as  it  may  be  vir- 
tuous or  criminal,  good  or  bad  ;  reasoning  or  instruct- 
ing with  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  ;  popular,  such  as 
is  known  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Moral,  mSl/il,  S.      Morality,  practice  or  doctrine 

of  the  duties  of  life  ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fie 

tion,  the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form  tlie  morals. 
To  Moral,  mSr'il,  v.  n.      To  moralize,  to  make 

moral  reflections.     Not  used. 
Moralist,  mir'ril-llst,  s.     One  who  teaches  the 

duties  of  life. 
Morality,  md-rill^-t^,  s.     The  doctrine  of  the 

duties  of  life,  ethicks  ;  the  form  of  an  action  which 

makes  it  the  subject  of  reward  or  punishment 
To  Moralise,  mfir'ril-lze,  v.  a.     To  apply  to 

moral  purposes ;  to  explain  in  a  moral  sense. 
To  Moralise,  mftr'ril-lze,  v.  n.     To  speak  or 

write  on  moral  subjects. 
Moraliser,   m6r'ril-i-zur,   s.    98.       He    who 

moralises. 
Morally,  m6r'ril-i,  ad.     in  the  ethical  sense, 

according  to  the  rules  of  virtue ;  popularly. 
Morals,  m5r'rilz,  s.      The  practice  of  the  duties 

of  life,  behaviour  with  respect  to  others. 

Morass,  mo-rAs',  s.     Fen,  bog,  moor. 
Morbid,  mor'bld,  a.   Diseased,  in  a  state  contrary 

to  health. 
Morbidness,   mor'bid-n^s,   s.      state  of  being 

diseased. 
Morbifical,  mor-blf  fi-kal,  \ 
Morbific,  m6r-bif fik,  509.   5  "• 

Causing  diseases. 
MoRBOSE,  mor-bose',  a.  427.     Proceeding  from 

tUsease,  not  healthy. 
MOBBOSITY,  m6r-b5s'se-t^,  s.      Diseased  state. 
MoRDACIOUS,  m6r-da'shus,  a.    Biting,  apt  to  bite. 
Mordacity,  raor-das'se-te,  s.     Biting  quality. 
Mordant,  mor'dant,  a.      Biting,  pungent,  acrid. 
DCy  The  lexicographers  would  have  more  properly 
spelled  this  word  Mordent,  as  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
mordeo,  to  bite. 

IMORDICANT,  mor'de-kJnt,  a.      Biting,  acrid. 
Mordication,   in6r-dt^-ka'sh6n,  s.     The  act  of 
corroding  or  biting. 
I  More,    more,   a.      in  g^reater  number,   in  gi-catcr 
I      quantity,  in  greater  degree ;  greater. 
1  More,  more,  ad.    To  a  greater  degree ;  the  particle 
I      that  forms  the  comparative  degree,  as.  More  happy  ; 
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again,  a  second  time,  as,  once  More  ;  no  More,  kave 
done  ;  no  More,  no  longer  existing. 

More,  m6re,  ».  a  greater  quantity,  a  greater 
degree  ;  g^reater  thing,  other  thirg. 

Morel,  m6-rel',  s.      A  plant ;   a  kind  of  cherry. 

MoRELAND,  morelilld,  s.  A  mountainous  or 
hilly  country. 

Moreover,  m6re-A'v&r,  ad.  Beyond  what  has 
been  mentioned. 

MORIGEROUS,  m6-rld'j&-&S,  a.  Obedient,  obse- 
quious. 

Morion,  moW-Sn,  s.  166.  A  helmet,  armour 
for  the  head,  a  casque. 

MoRiSCO,  mo  rls'k6,  S.  A  dancer  of  the  morris 
or  moorish  dance. 

Morn,  morn,  s.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  day,  the 
morning. 

Morning,  mor'nlng,  s.  The  first  part  of  the  day, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  liglit  to  the  end  of  the 
first  fourtli  part  of  the  sun's  daily  course. 

Morning-gown,  mor-nlng-goun',  s.  A  loose 
gown  worn  before  one  is  formally  dressed. 

MoRNlNG-STAR,  moF-ning-star',  s.  The  planet 
Venus,  when  she  shines  in  the  morning. 

Morose,  mo-rose',  a.  i21.  Sour  of  temper,  pee- 
vish, sullen. 

Morosely,  mo-rose'l^,  ad.     Sourly,  peevishly. 

MoROSENESS,  m6-r6se'll^S,  S.  Sourness,  peevish- 
ness. 

AIoROSlTY,  m6-r6s's^-t^,  s.  Moroseness,  sourness, 
peevishness. 

MoRPHEW,  mor'fu,  s.     A  scurf  on  the  face. 

MoRRIS-DANCE,  mSt'ris-d^nse,  s.  A  dance  in 
which  bells  are  gingled,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed, 
wliich  was  Irarned  from  the  Moors  ;  Nine  men's  Mor- 
ris, a  kind  of  play,  with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 

MoRRis-DANCER,  m6i-'rls-dJn-s&r,  *.     One  who 

dances  the  moorish  dance. 
Morrow,  mSr'ro,  s.     327.     The  day   after  the 

present  day ;  to-morrow,  on  the  day  after  this  current 

day. 
Morse,  morse,  s.     A  sea  horse. 
Morsel,    mor'sil,   s.    99.     A  piece  fit   for   the 

mouth,  a  mouthful ;  a  small  quantity. 
MoRSURE,  mdi''shure,  s.  452.  The  act  of  biting. 
Mort,  mort,  S.      A  tune  sounded  at  the    death  of 

the  game. 
Mortal,   mortal,   a.    88.        Subject   to   death, 

doomed  some  time  to  die  ;  deadly,  destructive,  pro- 
curing death  ;   human,  belonging  to  man;  extreme, 

violent :  in  this  sense  a  low  expression. 
Mortal,  mortal,  s.      Man,  human  being. 
Mortality,    mor-taI1e-t^,    s.       Subjection   to 

death,  state  of  being  subject  to  death ;  death ;  power 

of  destruction  ;  frequency  of  death ;  human  nature. 
AIortally,    mor'tal-^,    ad.        Irrecoverably,    to 

death  ;  extremely,  to  extremity. 
Mortar,  mor'tur,  s.  88.  418.     A  strong  vessel 

in  which  materials  are  broken  by  being  pounded  with 

a  pestle  ;  a  short  wide  cannon,  out  of  which  bombs 

are  thrown. 
Mortar,  mor't&r,  s.      Cement  made  of  lime  and 

sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones  or  bricks. 
Mortgage,    mor-gadje,    s.    90.    472.     A  dead 

pledge,  a  thing  put  into  the  hands  of  a  creditor ;  the 

state  of  being  pledged. 
,    To  Mortgage,  moi/gadje,  v.  a.     To  pledge,  to 

put  to  pledge. 
Mortgagee,  mor-ga-j^^,  s.     He  that  takes  or 

receives  a  mortgage. 
Mortgager,  mor-ga-j&r',  s.  98.     He  that  gives 

a  mortgage. 
MoRTiFEROt;s,  m6r-tlfflr-&s,  a.     Fatal,  deadly, 

destructive. 
Mortification,    mor-te-fe-ka'shun,    s.      The 
state  of  corrupting  or  losing  the  vital  qualities,  gan- 
grene ;  the  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hardships  and 
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macerations ;  humiliation,  subjection  of  the  passions, 
vexation,  trouble. 

To  Mortify,  mor'te-fl,  v.  a.  To  destroy  vital 
qualities ;  to  destroy  active  powers,  or  essential  qua. 
lities  ;  to  subdue  inordinate  passions  ;  to  macerate  or 
harass  the  body  to  compliance  with  the  mind ;  to  hum- 
ble, to  depress,  to  vex. 

To  Mortify,  m6r'ti-fl,  v.  n.  To  gangrene,  to 
corrupt ;  to  be  subdued,  to  die  away. 

Mortise,  mor'tls,  s.  240.  441.  A  hole  cut 
into  wood  that  another  piece  may  be  put  into  it — See 
Advertisement. 

To   Mortise,  mor'tls,   t;.  a.     To  cut  with  a 

a  mortise,  to  join  with  a  mortise. 
Mortmain,  mort'mane,  s.     Such  a  state  of  pes- 

session  as  makes  it  unalienable. 
Mortuary,  mor'tshii-Sr-rd,  s.     A  gift  left  by 

a  man  at  his  death  to  his  parish  church,  for  the  recom. 

pense  of  his  personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly 

paid. 
MOSAICK,  mi-zalk,  a.   509.      Mosaick  is  a  kind 

of  painting  in  small  pebbles,  cockles,  and  shells  of 

sundry  colours. 
MoSCHETTO,     m6s-kd't6,     s.      A    kind   of    gnr»t 

exceedingly  troublesome  in  some  part  of  the  West 

Indies. 
Mosque,  m6sk,  s.     A  Mahometan  temple. 
Moss,  m5s,  s.    A  plant. 
To  Moss,  mfts,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  moss. 
Mossiness,  m6s'sd-nes,  s.     The  state  of  being 

covered  or  overgrown  with  moss. 
Mossy,  mfts'se,  a.    Overgro\vn  with  moss. 
Most,  most,  a.     The  superlative  of  More.      Con- 

sisting  of  the  greatest  number,  consisting  of  Uie  great- 
est quantity. 
Most,  most,  ad.      The  particle  noting  the  superla- 

lative  degree ;  as,  the  Most  incentive,  in  the  greatest 

degree. 
Most,  most,  S.     The  greatest  number ;  the  greatest 

value ;  tlie  greatest  degree ;  the  greatest  quantity. 
MoSTICK,  mSs'tik,  s.    A  painter's  staff. 
Mostly,  mostle,  ad.     For  the  greatest  part 
MosTWHAT,  most'wbSt,  ad.    For  the  most  part 

Not  used. 
MoTATlON,  mo-ta'shfin,  s.   Act  of  moving. 
Mote,  m6te,  S.      A  small  particle  of  matter,  any 

thing  proverbially  little. 
Mote,  mote.     For  Might.     Obsolete. 
Moth,  mhth,  S.  467.     A  small  winged  insect  that 

eats  cloths  and  hangings. 
Mother,  muTH'6r,  s.  165.  469.     A  woman  that 

has  bom  a  child,  correlative  to  son  or  daughter  ;  that 


which  has  produced  any  thing ;  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded in  time,  as,  a  Mother  church  to  chapels ;  hy- 
sterical passion ;  a  familiar  term  of  address  to  an  old 


woman;  Mother-in-law,  ahusband's  or  wife's  mother; 
a  thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors,  the  lees  or 
scum  concreted. 


Had  at  the  births. 
To  gather  con- 


MoTHER,  muTH'&r,  a.   165. 
native,  as.  Mother  wit 

To  Mother,  mfiTH'&r,  r.  n. 
cretion. 

Mother-of-pearl,  mftTH'&r-Sv-perl,  s.  A  kind 
of  coarse  pearl,  the  shell  in  which  pearls  are  gene- 
rated. 

Motherhood,  m&TH'ur-hfid,  s.  The  office,  state, 

or  character  of  a  mother.  . 

Motherless,  mfiTH'6r-15s,  a.     Destitute  of  a 

mother. 

Motherly,    muTH'&r-l^,    a.     Belonging    to    a 

mother,  suitable  to  a  mother. 

Motherwort,  m&TH'fir-w6rt,  s.     A  plant 
MoTHERY,  m6TH'5r-d,  a.  557.      Concreted,  full 

of  concretions,  dreggy,  feculent ;  used  of  liquors. 
MoTHMULLEiN,  m5tli-mal'lin,  s-  A  plant 

I  MOTHWORT,  m6/^'wfirt,  s.   An  herb. 

1  MOTUY,  mblh'^,  a.    Full  of  moths. 
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Motion,  mo'sllSn,  S.  The  act  of  changing  place  ; 
manner  of  moving  the  body,  port,  gait;  change  of 
posture,  action,  tendency  of  the  mind,  tliought,  pro- 
posal made ;  impulse  communicated. 

Motionless,  m6'shun-l&,  a.  Wanting  motion, 
being  without  motion. 

Motive,  m6'tlv,  a.  157.  Causing  motion,  having 
movement;  having  the  power  to  move;  having  power 
to  change  place. 

Motive,  mc/tiv,  S.  That  wliich  determines  the 
choice,  that  which  incites  to  action. 

Motley,  m&tle,  a.    Mingled  with  various  colours. 

Moto»,  m&'tSr,  s.    166.     A  mover. 

MoTORY,  m6't&r-r^,  a.  512.  Giving  motion. 
It5"  f^or  the  last  o,  see  Dotnestick. 

Motto,  m5t'tA,  s.  A  sentence  added  to  a  device, 
or  prefixed  to  any  tiling  written. 

To  Move,  m56v,  v.  a.  164<.  To  put  out  of  one 
place  into  another,  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to ;  to  propose,  to  recommend ;  to  persuade,  to 
prevail  on  the  mind  ;  to  affect,  to  touch  patheUcallv, 
to  stir  passion ;  to  make  angry ;  to  conduct  regularly 
in  motion. 

Ta  Move,  in56v,  v.  n.  65.  To  go  from  one  place 
to  another ;  to  walk,  to  bear  the  body ;  to  go  forward. 

Moveable,  m66v'i-bl,  a.  405.    Capable  of  being 
moved,  not  fixed,  portable  ;  changing  the  time  of  the 
year. 
DS-  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  mute  e  is  preserved 

in  this  word  and  its  relatives  because  the  preceding  o  has 

not  its  general  sound. — See  Rhyming  Dictionary,  Ortho- 

graphical  Aphorism  10. 

Moveables,   m5§v'i-blz,  s.  405.     Goods,  fur. 
niture,  distingtiished  from  real  or  immoveable  posses- 
sions. 
MoveablenesS,  m66v'i-bl-n&,  S.    Mobility,  pos- 
sibility to  be  moved. 
MovEABLY,  moov'i-bld,  ad.     So  as  it  may  be 

moved. 
Moveless,    moSv'lSs,  a.      Unmoved,  not  to  be 

out  of  the  place. 
Movement,  m55v'mSnt,  s.     Manner  of  moving  j 

motion. 
Movent,  mo'v^nt,  a.  Moving. 
Mover,  m55'vur,  s.  98.     The  person  or  thing 
that  gives  motion ;  something  that  moves  ;  a  proposer. 
Moving,  m66'ving,  part.  a.  Pathetick,  touching, 

adapted  to  affect  the  passions. 
Movingly,  m56Vfng-l^,  ad.     Pathetically,  so  as 

to  soize  the  passio  ns. 
Mould,  mold,  s.  318.  A  kind  of  concretion  on 
the  top  or  outside  of  things  kept  motionless  and  damp  ; 
earth,  soil,  ground  in  which  any  thin^  grows,  matter 
of  wWeh  any  thing  is  made  ;  the  matrice  in  which  any 
thing  is  cast,  in  which  any  thing  receives  its  form ; 
cast,  form. 

ft^  There  is  an  incorrect  pronunciation  of  this  and  si- 
milar words,  chiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which  is,  sound- 
ing the  word  as  if  it  were  written  mo.oold.  This  sound 
is  often  heard  among  incorrect  speakers,  where  there  is 
no  diphthong,  as  in  coM,  bold,  sold,  &c.  pronounced  co- 
oold,  bo-oold,  so.oold,  &c.  while  the  true  pronunciation 
of  these  words  has  nothing  of  the  «  or  oo  in  it,  but  is  ex- 
actly \ikefoara,  sol'd,  cajol'd,  &c.  the  preterits  of  the 
verbs  to  Joal,  to  sole,  and  to  cajole,  &c.  For  there  is  no 
middle  sound  between  owl  and  hole  ;  and  the  words  in 
question  must  either  rhyme  with  howl' d  or  foal' d ;  but 
the  last  is  clearly  the  true  pronunciation. 

This  word,  before  Dr  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary, 
was  frequently  wTitten  mold,  which  was  perfectly  agree- 
able to  its  Saxon  derivation,  and  was  less  liable  to 
mispronunciation  than  the  present  spelling.  The  word 
has  three  significations :  Mould,  concretions  occasioned 
by  decay ;  whence  to  moulder,  to  waste  away ;  mould, 
or  earth,  that  to  which  decay  reduces  bodies ;  and  a 
numtd,  a  form  to  cast  metals  in.  A  diversity  of  pronun- 
ciation has  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  first  of  these 
senses  from  the  rest,  by  sounding  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
howi'd  ;  but  these  distinctions  of  soiuid  under  the  same 
apelling,  oo^ht  to  be  as  much  as  possilile  avoided.  For 
tlie  reasons  see  Botrl. 
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To    Mould,   mSld,  v.  n.     To  contract  concreted 

matter,  to  gather  mould. 
To  Mould,  m61d,  v.  a.     To  cover  with  mould. 
To   Mould,  m61d,  v.  a.     To  form,  to  shape,  to 

model ;  to  knead,  as,  to  Mould  bread. 
Mouldable,    mold'i-bl,     a.         That    may    b« 

moulded. 
Moulder,  m61d'6r,  s.  98.     He  who  moulds 
To   Moulder,  m6I'd&r,  r.  n.     To  be  turned  to 

dust,  to  perish  m  dust 
To  Moulder,  moi'd&r,  v.  a.     To  turn  to  dust 
MoULDINESS,  m61'd^-n&,  S.     The  state  of  being 

mouldy. 
Moulding,  molding,  s.     Ornamental  cavities  in 

wood  or  stone. 
]\1ouldwarp,  mold'wSrp,  s.      A  mole,  a  small 

animal  that  throws  up  the  earth. 
Mouldy,  mol'd^,  a.      Overgrown  with  concretion. 
To  Moult,  molt,  v.  n.  318.     To  shed  or  change 

the  feathers,  to  lose  the  feathers. 
To    Mounch,    munsh,    v.    a.    31i.      To   eat 

Obsolete. 
Mound,  mound,  s.    313.       Any  thing  raised  to 

fortify  or  defend. 
Mount,  mSunt,  S.  313.      A  mountain,  a  liill  ;  an 

artificiid  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or  other  place ;  a  part 

of  a  fan. 
To  Mount,  mount,  v.  n.     To  rise  on  high ;  to 

tower,  to  be  built  up  to  great  elevation ;  to  get  on 

horseback  ;  for  Amount,  to  attain  in  value. 
To  Mount,  mo&nt,  v.  a.     To  raise  aloft,  to  lift 

on  liigh :   to  ascend,  to  climb  ;  to  place  on  horseback  ; 

to  embellish  with  ornaments,  as,  to  Mount  a  gun ;  to 

put  the  parts  of  a  fan  together  ;  to  Mount  guard,  to 

do  duty  and  watch  at  any  particular  post ;   to  Mount 

a  cannon,  to  set  a  piece  on  its  wooden  frame,  for  the 

more  easy  carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 
Mountain,  moun'tin,   s.    208.     A   large  hill, 

a  vast  protuberance  of  the  eartlu 
Mountain,  moun'tin,  a.    Found  on  the  mountains. 
Mountaineer,  moun-tln.n^^r',  s.  An  inhabitant 

of  the  mountains  ;  a  savage,  a  freebooter,  a  rustick. 
Mountainous,  moun'tin-nus,  a.     Hilly,  full  of 

mountains  ;    large  as  mountains,  huge,  bulky ;    in. 

habiting  mountains. 
Mount.\inousness,  moun'tin-nus-n^s,  s.    state 

of  being  full  of  mountains. 
Mountant,  moun'tint,  a.      Rising  on  high. 
Mountebank,  moun't^-bJnk,  s.     A  doctor  thtit 

mounts  a  bench  in  the  market,  and  boasts  his  infallible 

remedies  and  cures  ;  any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 
To    Mountebank,    m6un't(5-bAnk,  v.    a.     To 

cheat  by  false  boasts  and  pretences. 
Mounter,  mount'&r,  s.  98.     One  that  mounts. 
MountY,  moun't^,  S.      The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

To  Mourn,  morne,  v.  n.  318.     To  grieve,  to  be 

sorrowful ;  to  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow ;  to  preserve 

appearance  of  grief. 
To  Mourn,  mime,  v.  a.  To  grieve  for,  to  lament ; 

to  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 
Mourner,  mom'ur,  s.  98.       One  that  mourns, 

one  that  grieves  ;  one  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 
Mournful,  mAm'f'ul,  a.     Having  the  appearance 

of  sorrow;    causing  sorrow;  sorrowful,  feeling  sor. 

row ;  betokening  sorrow,  expressive  of  grief. 
Mournfully,   morn'fdl-le,   ad.       Sorrowfully, 

with  sorrow.  Ji 

MoURNFULNESS,  m6rn'ful-n&,  S.   Sorrow,  gru'f  i       §' 

show  of  grief,  appearance  of  sorrow. 
IMoURNING,  morning,   s.      Lamentation,  sorrow  ; 

the  dress  of  sorrow. 
IMouRNiNGLY,     monilng-l^,     ad.       With    the 

appearance  of  sorrowing. 
Mouse,  mouse,  s.     Plural  Mice.       The  smallest 

of  all  beasts,  a  little  animal  haunting  houses  and  corn 

fields. 
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To  Mouse,  mouze,   v.  n.  313.  437. 
mice. 

Mouse-hole,  mouse'hole,  s.     Small  hole. 

MousEK,  mouz'iir,  s.  98.  437.  One  that  hunts 
mice. 

MousETAiL,  mouse'tale,  s.     An  herb. 

Mousetrap,  mouse'trJp,  s.  A  snare  or  gin  iu 
which  mice  are  taken. 

Mouth,  muulh,  s.  467.  The  aperture  in  the  head 
of  any  animal  at  which  the  food  is  received  ;  the  open- 
ing, that  at  which  any  thing  enters,  the  entrance  ;  the 
instrument  of  speaking ;  a  speaker,  the  principal  ora- 
tor, in  burlesque  language  ;  cry,  voice  ;  distortion  of 
t)ie  Mouth,  wry  face  j  down  in  the  Mouth,  dejected, 
clouded. 

To  Mouth,  ihouth,  v.  n.  467.    To  speak  big,  to 

xpeak  in  a  strong  and  loud  voice,  to  vociferate. 
To  Mouth,  mOuTH,  v.  a.     To  utter  with  a  voice 

affectedly  big ;  to  chew,  to  eat ;  to  seize  in  the  mouth  ; 

to  form  by  the  mouth. 
Mouthed,  mouTHd,  a.    359.     Furnished  with  a 

mouth. 

Mouth-friend,  mouf/i'frfnd,  s.  One  who  pro- 
fesses friendship  without  intending  it 

JMouthiul,  mohth'ivX,  s.  What  the  mouth  con- 
tains at  once  ;  any  proverbially  small  quantity. 

MouTH-HONOUK,  mohllt'bn-nhr,  s.  Civility 
outwardly  expressed  without  sincerity. 

AIoUTHLESS,  mbhthlks,  a.     Without  a  mouth. 

Mow,  mou,  s.  323.  A  loft  or  chamber  where  any 
hay  or  corn  is  laid  up. 

To  Mow,  mo,  V.  a.  324.  To  cut  with  a  sithe  j 
to  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

To  Mow,  mou,  v.  a.      To  put  in  a  mow. 

Mow,  mou,  s.  323.  Wry  mouth,  distorted  face. 
Obsolete. 

To  MowBURN,  mou'b&m,  v.  n.  To  ferment 
and  heat  in  the  mow  for  want  of  being  dry. 

Mower,  mo'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  cuts  with 
a  sithe. 

MoXA,  mok'sS,  s.  92.  An  Indian  moss,  used  in 
tlie  cure  of  the  gout  by  burning  it  on  the  part  ag- 
grieved. 

IVIoYLE,  moll,  S.  329.  A  mule,  an  animal  generated 
between  the  horse  and  the  ass.     Not  used. 

Much,  m&tsb,  a.  352.  Large  in  quantity,  long  in 
time,  many  in  number. 

Much,  mCltsh,  ad.  352.  In  a  great  degree,  by 
far  )  often,  or  long ;  nearly. 

Much,  m&tsh,  s.  A  great  deal,  multitude  in 
number,  abundance  in  quantity ;  more  than  enough, 
a  heavy  service  or  burden  ;  any  assignable  quantity  or 
degree  ;  an  uncommon  thing,  something  strange ;  to 
make  Much  of,  to  treat  with  regard,  to  fondle. 

Much  at  one,  mutsh-Jt-w&n',  a4-  Of  equal 
value,  of  equal  influence. 

MucHWHAT,  mutsh'vvhSt,  ad.  Nearly.  Little 
used. 

MuciD,  mfj'sld,  a.      Slimy,  mustj-. 

MuciDNESS,  mii'sid-n^s,  s.      Sliminess,  mustiness. 

Mucilage,  mix's^-ladje,  s.  90.  A  slimy  or 
viscous  body,  a  body  with  moisture  sofBcient  to  hold 
it  together. 

Mucilaginous,    m{i-s^-lad'jln-&s,    a.      Slimy, 

viscous,  soft  with  some  degree  of  tenacity. 
Muck,  muk,  s.   Dung  for  manure  of  grounds  ;  any 

thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy  ;  to  run  a  Muck,  signifies, 

to  run  madly  and  attack  all  that  we  meet. 
To  Muck,  m6k,  v.  a.      To  manure  with  muck,  to 

dung. 
MucKINDER,    mfiWln-dur,     S.      A    handkerchief. 

Not  used,  except  in  the  Provinces. 
MuCKHILL,  muk'hll,  S.  406.      A  dunghill. 
IVIuCKINESS,  muk'ke-nSs,   S.       NasUness;    filth. 
MucKLE,  mfik'kl,  a.  403.     Much.    Obsolete. 
MuCKSWEAT,  muk'sw^t,  s.      Profuse  sweat 
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Muckworm,  m6k'wurm,  .«.       A  worm  that  Mves. 

in  dung ;   a  miser,  a  curmudgeon. 
Mucky,  mfik'ke,  a.     Nasty,  filthy. 
Mucous,  rni'kus,  a.  314.      Slimy,  viscous. 
MucousNESS,  mu'k&s-nes,  s.     Slime,  viscosity. 
MUCULENT,  muTfil-l^nt,  a.      Viscous,  slimy. 

ft^  The  vowel  u,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  si  - . 
milar  words,  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  short- 
ening  power  of  the  antepenultimate    and   secondary 
accent ;   any  other  vowel  but  u,  unless  followed  by  a 
diphthong,  would  have  been  short.    This  arises  from  no 
regard  to  the  Latin  quantity  in  the  word  Muculentus,  for 
the  u  in  culinary,  and  mutilate,  &c.  is  long  in  Englisli, 
though  short  in  the  Latin  culinarius,  mutilo,  &c.     So 
that  the  long  u  in  this  and  similar  words  is  an  idiom  of 
our  own  pronunciation,  508.  511.  530. 
Mucus,  mu'k&s,   s.      The   viscous  substance  dis- 
charged at  the  nose  ;  any  viscous  matter. 
Mud,  m&d,  s.      The  sUme   at  the  bottom    of   still 

water ;  earth  well  moistened  with  water. 
To  Mud,  mfid,  v.    a.      To   bury   in  the   slime  or 

mud ;  to  make  turbid,  to  pollute  witli  dirt 
MUDDILY,    mud'd^-1^,  ad.      Turbidly,    with  foul 

mixture. 
MUDDINESS,    mfid'de-nes,   s.       Turbidness,  foul- 
ness caused  by  mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 
To   Muddle,   m&d'dl,   v.  a.   405.     To   make 
turbid,  to  foul ;  to  make  half  drunk,  to  cloud  or  stu- 
pify. 
Muddy,   mad'd^,  a.     Turbid,  foul    with    mud ; 

impure,  dark  ;  cloudy,  dull. 
To  Muddy,  mud'de,  v.  a.     To  make  muddy,  to 

cloud,  to  disturb. 
MUDSUCKER,  m&d'suk-k&r,  S.      A  sea  fowl. 
MUDWALL,   m&d'will,  s.      A   wall  built    without 

mortar. 
MuDWALLED,  m&d'walld,  a.  339.  Having  a  mud 

wall. 
To  MuE,  rah,  v.  n.     To  monlt^  to  change  feathers. 
Muff,    rahS,  s.      A    soft    cover    for   the    hands  in 

winter. 
To  Muffle,  m&ffl,  v.  a.  405.     To  cover  from 

the  weather ;  to  blindfold  ;  to  conceal,  to  involve. 
Muffler,  m&ffl&r,  s.     A  rover  for  the   face  ; 
a  part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  which  the  face  is  coverec'. 
Mufti,  m&f  t^,  S.      The  high   priest  of  the  Maho- 
metans. 
Mug,  m&g,  s.      A  cup  to  drink  out  of. 
Muggy,  mhsfsL       }      „qo     «  .  ,  ^ 
Muggish,  mfeish,  \  «•  ^3-    ^°"*'  <l«'"P- 

J55'  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  word  is  a  corruption 
of  murky,  which  Johnson  and  other  writers  explain  by 
dark,  cloudy,  &c-  but  Skiiuier  tells  us  it  is  used  in  Lin- 
colnshire to  signify  darkness,  accompanied  by  heat ;  and 
as  this  temperament  of  the  weather  is  commonly  accom- 
panied by  moisture,  the  word  is  generally  used  to  sienify 
a  dark,  close,  warm,  and  moist  state  of  the  air.  As  this 
word  is  not  very  legitimately  derived,  it  is  seldom  heard 
among  the  learned  and  polite  ;  biit  as  it  affords  us  a  new 
complex  idea,  and  is  in  much  use  among  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  it  seems  not  unworthy  of  being  adopted. 
MuGHOUSE,  m&gTiouse,  S.      An  alehouse,  a   low 

house  of  entertainment. 
MUGIENT,  mh'j^h\t,  a.      Bellowing. 

Mulatto,  m6-Mt't6,  s.  One  begot  betweeb  a 
white  and  a  black.' 

Mulberry,  mul'ber-re,  s.     Tree  and  fruit 

Mulct,  mMkt,  s.  A  fine,  a  penalty  ;  a  pecuniary 
penalty. 

To  Mulct,  m&lkt,  v.  a.  To  punish  with  fine 
or  forfeiture. 

Mule,  m61e,  S.  An  animal  generated  between  a 
he  ass  and  a  mare,  or  between  a  horse  and  a  slie  ass. 

Muleteer,  mii-l^t-teer',  s.  Mule-driver,  horse- 
boy. 

Muliebrity,  mu-le-eb'bre-te,  s.  Womanhoml, 
the  correspondent  to  virility. 
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MuLTlPOTENT,  m&l-tlp'p6-t^nt,  a.  Having  mani- 
fold power. 

MuLTiPRESENCE,  m&l-t^-pr§z'^nse,  a.  The 
power  or  act  of  being  present  in  more  plaoes  than  one 
at  the  same  time. — See  Omnipresence. 

MuLTisiLiQUOus,  mul-t^-sil'l^-kvvis,  a.  The 
same  with  comiculate :  used  of  plants  whose  seed  is 
contained  in  many  distinct  seed-vessels. 


Mulish,  mtillsh,  a.   Having  the  nature  of  a  mule, 

obstinate. 
To  Mull,  m&ll,  v.  a.      To  soften,  as  wine  when 

burnt  and  sweetened ;  to  heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten 

and  spice  it 
MuLLAR,  m&116r,   s.  88.      A  stone  held  in  the 

hand  witli  which  any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  hori- 
zontal stone. 
Mullein,  m&l'lln,  *.     A  plant 
Mullet,  mM'llt,  s.  99.     A  sea  fish. 
MuLLlGEUBS,  m&lld-gr&bz,  s.     Twisting  of  the 

gats.     A  low  word. 
MULSE,  m&lse,  s.     Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with 

honey. 
Multangular,    m&lt-4ng'gfi-IJr,    a.      Many. 

cornered,  having  many  comers,  polygonaL 
MuLTANGULAELY,  mfilt-ing'gi-lir-le,  ad.  With 

many  corners. 
MuLTANGULARNESs,    mMt-Sng'gvi-lir-n&,     s. 

state  of  being  polygonal. 
MuLTiCAPSULAR,  m&l-t^-kip'shJi-lir,  a.   452. 

Divided  into  many  partitions  or  cells. 
Multifarious,  m&l-t^-fa're-is,  a.  Having  great 

multiplicity,  having  different  respects. 

Multifariously,  m&l-t4  fa'r^-&s-l(5,  ad.  With 

multiplicity. 
Multifariousness,    mM-td-fa'rd-&s-n&,     s. 

Multiplied  diversity. 
Multiform,  mM'td-form,   a.      Having  various 

shapes  or  appearances. 
Multiformity,  m&l-tW6r'md-t^,  s.     Diversity 

of  shapes  or  appearances  subsisting  in  the  same  thing. 
Multilateral,   mM-t^lit't^-Al,  a.     Having 

many  sides. 
MuLTiLOQUOUS,  mfil-tiillo-kw&s,  a.  518.    Very 

talkative. 
Multinominal,  mM-td JiSm'm^nil,  a.  Having 

many  names, 
Multiparous,  m&l-tlp'pi-ris,  a.  518.     Bring- 
ing many  at  a  birth. 
Multipede,  m&l'td-p^  ».      An  insect  with  many 

feet. — See  Millepedet. 
Multiple,  m&l't^pl,  s.  405.     A  term  in  arith- 

metick,  when  one  number  contains  another  several 

times ;  as,  nine  is  the  multiple  of  three,  containing 

it  three  times. 
Multipliable,  m&l't^-pli-i-bl,  a.     Capable  of 

being  multiplied. 

Multipliableness,  m&l't^-pli-i-bLn^s,  s.  Ca- 
pacity of  being  multiplied. 

MuLTiPLiCABLE,  m&l't^-pl^-ki-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  being  arithmetically  multiplied. 

Multiplicand,  mM-t^-ple-kAnd',  s.  The  num- 
ber to  be  multiplied  in  arithmetick. 

MultipLICATE,  m&l-tip'pW-kate,  a.  91.  Con- 
sisting of  more  than  one. 

Multiplication,  m&l-td-pl^-ka'sh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  multiplying  or  increasing  any  number  by  addi- 
tion or  production  of  more  of  the  same  kind ;  in  arith- 
metick, the  increasing  of  any  one  number  by  another, 
80  often  as  »here  are  imits  in  that  number  by  which  the 
one  is  increased.* 

MuLTiPLiCATOR,  m&l-t^-ple-ka't&f,  s.  166. 
The  number  by  which  another  number  is  multiplied. 

Multiplicity,  mul-t^-plls'^-t^,  s.  More  than 
one  of  the  same  kind ;  state  of  being  many. 

Multiplicious,  mM-td-plish'is,  a.  Manifold. 
Obsolete. 

Multipijer,  in51'te-pll-&r,  s.  98.  One  who 
multiplies  or  increases  the  number  of  any  tiling;  the 
mnltiplicator  in  arithmetick. 

To  Multiply,  mal'te-pU,  w.  o.  To  increase  in 
number  ;  to  make  more  by  generation,  accumulation, 
or  addition ;  to  perform  the  process  of  arithmetical 
multiplication. 

To  Multiply,  m&l'te-pli,   v.  n.     To  grow  in 
number ;  to  increase  the.^selves. 
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Multitude,  mul't^-tfide,  s.  463.     Many,  more 

than  one ;  a  great  number,  loosely  and  indefinitely ;  a 

crowd  or  throng,  the  vulgar. 
Multitudinous,  m&l-te-tii'd^-n&s,  a.     Having 

the  appearance  of  a  multitude ;  manifold. 
Multivagant,  m&l-tlv'vS-gant,  \ 
MuLTiVAGOUS,  mil-tiv'vi-g&s,    J  *'* 

That  wanders  or  strays  much  abroad. 
MuLTmous,  m&l-tiv'v^-&s,    a.      Having  many 

ways,  manifold. 
Multocular,  m&lt-5k'ku-lSr,  a.     Having  more 

eyes  than  two. 
Mum,  m&m,  interj,      A  word  denoting  prohibition 

to  speak ;  silence,  hush. 
Mum,  m&m,  s.      Ale  brewed  with  wheat. 
To  AIUMBLE,  mum'bl,  v.  n.   405.      To  speak  in- 
wardly, to  grumble,  to  mutter ;  to  speak  indistinctly ; 

to  chew,  to  bite  softly. 
To  Mumble,  mfim'bl,  v.  a.   To  utter  with  a  low 

inarticulate  voice ;  to  mouth  gently  ;  to  slubber  over, 

to  suppress,  to  utter  imperfectly. 

Mumbler,  m&m'bl-&r,  s,  98.  One  that  speaks 
inarticulately,  a  mutterer. 

Mumblingly,  m&m'bl-lng-le,  ad.  With  inarti- 
culate utterance. 

To  Mumm,  mfim,  v.  a.  To  mask,  to  frolick  in 
disguise.    Obsolete. 

MuMiiER,  m&m'm&r,  s.  98.  A  masker,  one  who 
perfonns  firolicks  in  a  personated  dress. 

Mummery,  mim'mir-re,  s.  bbl.  Masking, 
frolick  in  masks,  foolery. 

Mummy,  m&m'm^,  s.  A  dead  body  preserved  by 
the  B^ptian  art  of  embalming;  Mummy  is  used 
among  gardeners  for  a  sort  of  wax  used  in  the  plant- 
ing and  grafting  of  trees. 

To  Mump,  m&mp,  r.  a.  To  nibble,  to  bite  quick, 
to  chew  with  a  continued  motion ;  to  talk  low  and 
quick  ;  in  cant  language,  to  go  a  begging. 

Mumper,  mamp'ur,  s.  98.     a  beggar. 
Mumps,    mumps,   s.     Sullenness,  silent  anger  ;  a 

disease. 
To  SIuNCH,  m&nsh,  v.  a.  352.   To  chew  by  great 

mouthfuls. 
MuNCHER,  m&nsb'&r,  s.  98-     One  that  munches. 
Mundane,  m&ir'dane,  a.  Belonging  to  the  world 
MuNDATioN,    m&n-da'sh&n,    s.       The   act    of 

cleansing. 
MuNDATORY,   m&n'di-tur-re,    a.       Having  the 

power  to  cleanse. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick,  512. 
MuNDICK,  mOn'dik,  s.    A  kind  of  marcasite  found 

in  tin  mines. 
MuNDiFiCATiON,   m&n-de-fe-ka'sh&n,   s.     Tlie 

act  of  cleansing. 
MUNDIFICATIVE,  m&n-dlffe-kS-tiV,  a.      Cleans- 

ing,  having  the  power  to  cleanse. — See  Jtistificative. 
To  ^luXDiFY,  man'de-fi,  v.  a.  185.    To  cleanse, 

to  make  clean. 
MuNDiVAGANT,      m&H-dlv'vl-gint,     a.     518. 

Wandering  through  the  world. 
MuNDUNGUS,    m&n-d&ng'gus,    s.      Stinking  to- 
bacco. 
MuNERARY,  mJi'n^-ri-re,  a.  512.     Having  the 

nature  of  a  gift. 
Mungrel,  mung'grll,  s.99.    Any  thing  generated 

between  different  kinds ;  any  thing  partaking  of  the 

qualities  of  different  causes  or  parents. 

Mungrel,  mung;'gril,  a.     Generated  Utween  d'lt-      J 
ferent  natures,  baseboro,  degenerate. 


MUN 


MUS 


n5rl67,  nSt  163— tube  171,  t6b  172,  bull  173— oil  299— pSfind  3\3—ihm  466,  xuis  469, 
Belonging  to  a 


Municipal,   mfi-nis'se-pll,  a. 

corporation. 
Municipality,  mi-n^-se-pJl'e-t^  s.   Tlie  people 

of  a  district,  in  the  division  of  Republican  France. 
Munificence,  mu-niffe-sense,  s.  liberality,  the 

act  of  giving. 

Munificent,  mu-niffe-s^nt,   a.     Liberal,  ge- 
nerous. 

Munificently,  mii-nlffd-sSnt-le,  ad.  Liberally, 
generously. 

Muniment,  mii'ne-nient,  s.  Fortification,  strong 
hold ;  support,  defence. 

To    Munite,    mu-nite',    v.    a.       To  fortify,  to 
strengthen.     A  word  not  in  use. 

Munition,  mfi-nish'&n,  s.     Fortification,  strong 
hold ;  ammunition,  materials  for  war. 

MuNNION,  mun'yim,  s.  113.      Munnions  are  the 
upright  posts  that  divide  the  lights  in  a  window-frame. 

Murage,  mu'ridje,  s.  90.     Money  paid  to  keep 
walls  in  repair. 

Mural,  mu'rSl,  a.  177.  Pertaining  to  a  widl. 

Murder,  m&r'd&r,  s.  98.     The  act  of  killing  a 
man  unlawfully. 

To  Murder,  m&r'd&r,  i\  a.     To  kill  a  man  un- 
lawfully; to  destroy,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Murderer,  mur'd&r-fir,  s.  557.     One  who  has 
shed  human  blood  unlawfully. 

Murderess,  m&r'dur-es,  s.     A  woman  that  com- 
mits murder. 

Murderment,  m&r'd&r-mSnt,  s.     The   act  of 
killing  unlawfully. 

Murderous,    m&r'd&r-fis,    a.    555.       Bloody, 
guilty  of  murder. 

Mure,  mure,  s.  A  wall.  Not  in  use. 

MuRENGER,  mu'ren-jur,  s.  177.    An  overseer  of 
a  wall.  , 

JJJ'  This  word  is  often  improperly  pronounced  wath 

the  u  short,  as  if  written  Murrmger. 

Muriatick,  mi-r^-it'tik,  a.     Partaking  of  the 
taste  or  nature  of  brine. 

Murk,  murk,  s.   Darkness,  want  of  light. 

Murky,  m&r'ke,  a.      Dark,  cloudy,  wanting  light. 
See  Muggy, 

Murmur,  m5r'm&r,  s.      A  low  continued  buzzing 
noise ;  a  complaint  half  suppressed. 

To   Murmur,  m&r'mur,  v.  n.     To  give  a  low 
buizing  sound  ;  to  grumble,  to  utter  secret  discontent. 

MuRMURER,  mur'mur-r&r,  s.  98.      One  who  re- 
pines, a  grumbler,  a  repiner.  • 

Murrain,  mur'rin,  s.  208.  The  plague  in  cattie. 

Murrey,  mur're,  a.  270.  Darkly  red. 

MuRRION,  murte-ail,  s.  113.  A  helmet,  a  casque. 

Muscadel,  mijs'kil-del,  ) 

Muscadine,  mus'ki-dlne,  149. )  *' 
A  kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and  sweet  pear. 

AIUSCAT,  mas'k^t,  s.      A  delicious  grape   having 
the  flavour  of  musk  ;  a  kind  of  sweet  pear. 

Muscle,  mfis'sl,  s.  .351.  405.    The  fleshy  fibrous 

part  of  an  animal  body,  the  immediate  instrument 

of  motion ;  a  bivalve  shell  fish. 
AIuscosiTY,  m&s-kos'se-t^,  s.   Mossiness. 
Muscular,   mus'kuJir,  a.  88.     Performed  by 

muscles. 

Muscularity,  mSs-kii-Mr'rd-te,  s.     The  state 

of  having  muscles. 
MUSCULOUS,  mfis'kil-l&S,  a.  314.  Full  of  muscles, 

brawny ;  pertaining  to  a  muscle. 
Muse,  muze,  S.      One  of  the  nine  sister  goddesses 

who,  in  the  heathen  mythology,  are  supposed  to  pre- 

side  over  the  liberal  arts. 
Muse,  mfize,  s.      Deep  thought,  close   Attention, 

absence  of  mind ;  the  power  of  poetry. 
To  Muse,  muze,  v.  n.     To  ponder,  to  study  in 

silence ;  to  be  absent  of  mind ;    to  wondi  r,  to  be 

ama/ed. 
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Deep- thinking. 

One  who  muses,  one  apt 

A  repository  of  learned 


Museful,  mfizeTul,  a. 
Muser,  mu'z&r,  s.   98. 

to  be  absent  of  mind. 
Museum,  mh-z&hm,  s. 

curiosities. — See  Pygmean. 
Mushroom,  mush'r66m,  s.  Mushrooms  are,  by 
curious  naturalists,  esteemed  perfect  plants,  tho\igh 
their  flowers  and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered; 
an  upstart,  a  wretch  risen  from  the  dunghill. 

Mushroomstone,  in5sh'r6dm-st6ne,  s.    A  kind 

of  fossil. 
MusiCK,  m&'zlk,    S.    400.      The   science  of  har- 

monical  sounds ;  instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 
Musical,  mfi'zd-kil,  a.      Harmonious,  melodious, 

sweet  sounding ;  belonging  to  musick. 
Musically,    mii'z^-kil-le,    ad.     Harmoniously, 

with  sweet  sound. 
MusicalnesS,  mu'ze-kSl-nfe,  S.      Harmony. 
Musician,  mi-zlsh'&n,   s.    357.     One  skilled  in 

harmony,  one  who  performs  upon  instruments  of  mu. 

sick. 
Musk,  m&sk,  s.      A  very  powerful  perfume ;  it  is 

procured  ft'om  a  kind  of  Indian  goat. 
Musk,  m&sk,  s.     Grape  hyacinth,  or  grape-flctrer. 
Muskapple,  m&sk'4p-pl,    s.   405.     A  kind  of 

apple. 
MuSKCAT,  m&sk'kSt,  S.      The  animal  from  which 

musk  is  got 

Muskcherry,  m&sk'tshlr-rd,    s.      A   sort  of 

cherry. 
Musket,  mus'klt,  S.   99.      A  soldier's  hand-gun  ; 

a  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind. 
Musketeer,  mus-ke-tedr',  s.     A  soldier  whose 

weapon  is  his  musket 
MuSKETOON»  mus-k^  -toon',   s.      A  blunderbuss, 

a  short  gtin  of  a  large  bore. 
MuSKlNESS,  m&s'ke-n^s,  s.     The  scent  of  musk. 
MUSKMELON,     m&sk'm^l-lfin,     S.        A    fragrant 

melon. 
MuSKPEAR,  m&sk'pare,  s.      A  fragrant  pear. 
MusKROSE,  m&sk'roze,  s.     A  rose  so  called  from 

its  fragrance. 
Musky,  mfislie,  a.      Fragrant,  sweet  of  scent 
Muslin,  muzlln,  s.     /_  Ane  stufl"  made  of  cotton. 
Muss,  mus,  s.      A  scramble.     Obsolete. 

t&  From  this,  perhaps,  comes  the  vulgar  word  to 
Smush. 

MussiTATiON,     m&s-s^-ta'sh&n,    S.       Murmur, 
grumble. 

Mussulman,  mus's51-min,  s.  88.  A  Mahometan 

believer. 
Must,  must,    verb   imperfect.     To   be   obliged. 

It  is  only  used  before  a  verb'.     Must  is  of  all  persons 

and  tenses,  and  used  of  persons  and  things. 
Must,    must,     S.       New  wine,    new  wort — See 

Lamb'smooL 
To    Must,  must,    v.  a.      To  mould,   to  make 

mouldy. 
To  Must,  must,   v.  n.      To  grow  mouldy. 
Mustaches,    mus-sta'shiz,    s.    99.     Whiskers, 

hair  on  the  upper  lip. 
Mustard,  mus'turd,  s.  88.     A  plant 
To  Muster,  mus'tur,  v.  n.  98.     To  assemble  iu 

order  to  form  an  army. 
To  Muster,  mfis'tfir,  v.  a.  To  review  forces ;  to 

bring  together. 
Muster,    mus'tur,    s.      a  review  of  a  body  of 

forces  ;   a  register  of  forces  mustered ;  a  coUertinn,  as 

a  Muster  of  peacocks  ;  to  pass  Muster,  to  be  allowed. 
Musterbook,    mus'tur-book,    s.      A  book   in 

which  the  forces  are  registered. 
Mustermaster,  mus'tur-mS-st&r,  s.     One  who 

superintends  the  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 
Muster-roll,  mus'tur-role,    s.     A  register  of 

forces. 


MUS 


NAD 


1^559.  Fate  73,  ftr  77,  fill  83,  fSt  81— m^  93,  m^t  95— pine  105,  pin  107_iiA  1C2,  mSve  164, 


MUSTILY,  m&s'te-le,  ad.   Mouldily. 
MuSTINESS,  m6s'ti-n^s,  s.    Mould,  damp  fonlness. 
MCSTY,  m&s't^,   a.      Mouldy,  spoiled  with  damp, 

moist  and  fetid  j  stale  ;  vapid ;  dull,  heavy. 
Mdtability,  m6-ta-bll1(i-t^,  S.    Changeableness  ; 

inconstancy,  change  of  mind. 
Mutable,  mu'ti-bl,  a.  405.    Subject  to  change  ; 

alterable ;  inconstant,  unsettled. 
MuTABLENESS,  m{i'ti-bl-n&,  s.   Changeableneae, 

uncertainty. 
Mutation,  mi-ta'sh&n,  s.   Change,  alteration. 


Silent,  not  vocal,  not  having  the 


Mute,  mfite,  a. 

use  of  voice. 
Mute,  mite,  S.   One  that  has  no  power  of  speech ; 

a  letter  which  can  make  no  sound. 
To  Mute,  mite,  v.  n.    To  dung  as  birds. 
Mutely,  mixteflk,  ad.  silently,  not  vocaUy. 
To  Mutilate,  m6't(^-late,  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 

some  essential  part 
Mutilation,  mu-t^-la'sh&n,  s.    Deprivation  of 

a  limb,  or  any  essential  part 
MUTINE,  mfi'tln,  s.  \V).    A  mutineer.   Not  used. 
Mutineer,  mu-tln.n§er',  s.  A  mover  of  sedition. 
Mutinous,  mi'tln-nfis,  a.  314.    Seditious,  busy 

in  insurrection,  turbulent. 

Mutinously,    mu'tbi-n&s-M,    ad.     Seditiously, 

turbulently. 
MuTiNousNESs,   m{i't!n-n&s-n&,   a.     Seditious- 

ness,  turbulence. 
To  Mutiny,  mu't^-n^,  v.  n.     To  rise    against 

authority,  to  make  insurrection. 
Mutiny,  mu'td-n^,  s.    insurrection,  sedition. 
To  Mutter,  mfit'tftr,  v.  n.  98.    To  grumble,  to 

murmur. 
To  Mutter,  m&t'tfir,  t;.  a.     To  utter  with  im. 

perfect  articulation. 
Mutter,  m&t't5r,  s.     Murmnr,  obscore  uttere-nce. 

Not  used. 
Mutterer,    m&t'tur-fir,    s.    555.       Grumbler, 

murmurer. 
Mutteringly,'  mftt't&r-iiig-l^,  ad.    With  a  low 

voice  ;  indistinctly. 
Mutton,  mfit'tn,  s.   170.     The   flesh  of  sheep 

dressed  for  food ;  a  sheep,  now  only  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

D(5- The  0  in  this  and  similar  terminations,  is  vinder  the 
same  predicament  as  e. — See  Principles,  No.  103.  170. 
Muttonfist,  m&t'tn-flst,  S.     A  hand  large  and 

red. 
Mutual,  mi'tsht-il,  a.  463.     Reciprocal,  each 

acting  in  retiuTi  or  correspondence  to  the  other. 
Mutually,  mt'tshfi-il-l^,  ad.     Reciprocally,  in 

return. 
Mutuality,  mi-tshi-^1^-t^,  S.    Reciprocation. 
Muzzle,  m&z'zl,  s.  405.   The  mouth  of  any  thing  ; 

a  fastening  for  the  mouth  which  hinders  to  bite. 
To  Muzzle,  m&z'zl,  e.  n.    To  bring  the  mouth 

near.     Not  used. 
To  Muzzle,  mfiz'zl,  v.  a.    To  bind  the  mouth  ; 

to  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.    A  low  sense. 
My,  mi,  or  mi,  pron.  pass.     Belonging  to  me. 

5:^  There  is  a  puzzling  diversity  to  foreigners  in  the 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  sometimes  to  natives, 
when  they  read,  which  ought  to  be  explained.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  pronoun  mi;,  when  it  is  contradistinguished 
fi-om  any  other  possessive  prono\in,  and  consequently 
emphatical,  is  always  pronounced  with  its  full,  open 
sound,  rhyming  with^^;  but  when  there  is  no  such  em- 
phasis, it  falls  exactly  into  the  sound  of  me,  the  oblique 
case  of  /.  Thus,  if  I  were  to  say.  My  pen  is  as  bad  as  my 
paper,  I  should  necessarily  pronounce  my  like  me,  as  iu 
this  sentence  pen  and  paper  are  the  emphatical  words ; 
hut  if  I  were  to  say,  My  pen  is  worse  than  yours,  here  my 
is  in  opposition  to  ymtrs,  and  must,  as  it  is  emphatical, 
be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  high,  nigh.  Sec. 
Mynchen,  min'tsh^n,  s.  A  nun.  » 
Myography,  mL&g'gra-fd,  s.  116.  187.  5ia 

A  description  of  the  muscles. 
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Myology,  mi-&11o-j^,  s.  116.  187,      The  de- 

scription  and  doctrine  of  the  muscles. 
Myopes,  ml'6-pdz,  s.      Short-sighted  persons. 

DC!?-  Singular  Myops.    From  this  word  comes  the  En- 
glish verb,  to  mope,  and  the  substantive  a  mope. 
Myopy,  mi'6-pe,  s.     Shortness  of  sight. 

Myriad,  mlr'r^-M,  s.  The  number  of  ten  thou- 
sand ;  proverbially,  any  great  number. 
DC»-  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unworthy  of  observation, 
that y,  in  tins  and  the  following  words,  is  under  the 
Kame  predicament  as  «  ;  if  followed  by  r  and  a  vowel,  it 
is  short  t ;  if  by  r  and  a  consonant,  it  becomes  short  e, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  difterence  in  the  first  syllable 
of  »i^r>a(2  and  myrmidon. — See  Principles,  No.  icfe,  109. 

Myrmidon,  m^r'm^-d&n,  s.  166.  Any  rude 
ruffian,  so  named  from  the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 

Myrobalan,  md-riiyS-lan,  or  ml-rob'A-lAn,  s. 
187.     A  kind  of  dried  fruit  resembling  dates. 

Myropolist,  m^-r6p'p6-list,  or  mi-rop'6-llst.  «. 
187.  518.     One  who  sells  unguents. 

Myrrh,  m^r,  s.   108,  109.     A  precious  kind 

Myrrhine,    m^r'rin,   a.     140.       Belonging  to 

myrrh ;  made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 
MyrtifORM,  m^r't(i-f6rm,  a.      Having  the  shape 

of  a  myrtle. 
Myrtle,  m^r'tl,  s.   108,  109.  405.     A  fragrant 

tree. 
Myself,  m^-S^lF,  S.      An  emphatical  word  added 

to  X  ;  as,  1  myself  do  it;  that  is,  not  I  by  proxy,  not 

another. 
Mystagogue,   mls'ti-gSg,   s.    338.     One  who 

interprets  divine  mysteries  ;    also  one   who   keeps 

church  relicks,  and  shows  them  to  strangers. 
MysteriaRCH,   mis-t^rd-ark,  s.      One  presiding 

over  mysteries. 
MysteriOITS,  mls-t^r^-&S,  a.      Inaccessible  to  the 

understanding,  awfully  obscure  ;  artfully  perplexed. 

Mysteriously,  mls-te'r^-&s-l^,  ad.  in  a  manner 

above  understanding ;  obscurely,  enigmatically. 
Mysteriousness,   mis-t^'re-&s-n&,  s.       Holy 

obscurity  ;  artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 
To  Mysterize,  mls't^-rlze,  v.  a.     To  explain 

as  enigmas. 
Mystery,  mls'te-r^  s.      Something  above  human 

intelligence,  something  awfully  obscure ;  an  enigma, 

any  tmng  artfully  made  difficult ;  a  trade,  a  calling. 
Mystical,  mis't^-kil,  88.  7 
aiYSTiCK,  mls'tlk,  > 

Sacredly  obscure ;  involving  some  secret  meaning,  em- 

blematical ;  obscure,  secret. 

Mystically,  mis't^-k41-le,  ad.  In  a  manner, 
or  by  an  act,  implying  some  secret  meaning. 

MysticalnesS,  mls't^-kAl-neS,  s.  Involution  of 
some  secret  meaning.  ..j-i  ,  ,-, 

Mythological,  ml/A-o-loa'je-kal,  a.     Relating 

to  the  explication  of  fabulous  history.   ^     ^ 
Mythologically,  ml<A-6-15d'je-kal-e,  ad:  187. 

In  a  manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fables. 
Mythologist,  me-<A61'16-jlst,  s.    187.     A  re- 

later  or  expositor  of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 
To   Mythologize,  m^-^Ail'lo-jize,   v.  n.     To 

relate  or  exolain  the  fabulous  history  of  the  heathens. 
Mythology,  me-/A61'16-je,  s.   187.  518.     Sys- 

tern  of  fables. 
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Nag,  n3g,  s.      A  small  horse  ;  a  horse  in  familiar 

language. 
Naiades,  nay'i-dez,  s.     The  Latin  plural  of 
Naiad,  nay'ad,  s.      A  water-nymph. 

tics'  The  English  plural  of  which  is  Naiads. 

Nail,  nale,  s.  202.  The  homy  substance  at  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  ;  the  talons  of  birds  and 
beasts ;  a  spike  of  metal  by  which  things  are  fastened 
together ;  a  stud,  a  boss ;  a  kind  of  measure,  two 
inches  and  a  quarter;  on  tlie  Nail,  readily,  imme- 
diately, without  delay. 

To  Nail,  nale,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  nails ;  to 
stud  with  nails. 

Nailer,  na'lur,  s.  98.     A  nail  maker. 

Naked,  naMd,  a.  99.  Wanting  clothes,  un- 
covered ;  unarmed,  defenceless ;  plain,  evident ;  mere, 
simple. 

Nakedly,  naMd-l^,  ad.  Without  covering ; 
simply,  merely;  evidently. 

Nakedness,  na'kld-nes,  s.  Nudity,  want  of 
covering ;  want  of  provision  for  defence ;  plainness, 
evidence. 

Name,  name,  s.  The  discriminative  appellation  of 
an  individual ;  the  term  by  which  any  species  is  dis- 
tinguished ;  person  ;  reputation,  character ;  renown  ; 
power  delegated  ;  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

Nameless,  name'l^s,  a.  Not  distinguished  by 
any  discriminative  appellation ;  one  of  which  the 
name  is  not  known ;  not  famous. 

Namely,  name^^,  ad.      Particularly,  specially. 

Namer,  na'm&r,  s.  98.  One  who  calls  any  by 
name. 

Namesake,  name'sake,  s.  One  that  has  the 
same  name  vrith  another. 

Nap,  ndp,  s.  Slumber,  a  short  sleep  ;  down,  villous 
substance. 

To  Nap,  njp,  v.  n.  To  sleep,  to  be  drowsy  or 
secure. 

Nape,  nape,  s.      The  joint  of  the  neck  behind. 

Naphtha,  n^p'th^,  s.  92.     A  kind  of  bitumen. 

See  Ophthalmy. 
NaPPINESS,  nip'p^n^S,  s.     The  quality  of  having 

a  nap. 
Napkin,  nap'kin,  s.   A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe 

the  hands  ;  a  handkerchief. 
Napless,  nSipl^s,  a.     Wanting  nap,  thread-bare. 
Nappy,  nap'p^,  a.      Frothy,  spumy. 
Narcissus,  nir-sls's&s,  s.  81.     A  daffodil. 
Narcotick,    n^r-k5t'tik,    a.    509.      Producing 

torpor,  or  stupefaction. 
Nard,  ndrd,  S.      Spikenard  ;  an  odorous  shrub. 
Nare,  nare,  s.      A  nostril.     Not  in  use. 
Narrable,  nii^rS-bl,    a.  81.  405.     Capable  to 

be  told. 
To  Narrate,  n&r'rate,  v.  a.  91.     To  relate,  to 

teU. 

DCS-  Dr  Johnson  says  this  word  is  only  used  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  as  it  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Latin  narro, 
and  has  a  specifick  meaning  to  distinguish  it  from  every 
other  word,  it  ought  to  be  considere(i  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  language.  To  tell  seems  to  imply  communication 
in  the  most  general  sense  :  as,  to  tell  a  story,  to  tell  n  te- 
cret,  &c.  To  relate,  is  to  tell  at  some  length,  and  in 
some  order,  as  to  relate  the  particulars  of  a  transaction  : 
but  to  narrate  seems  to  relate  a  transaction  in  order,  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  which  often  becomes  insipid  and  tire, 
some.    Hence  the  beauty  of  Pope's — narrative  old  age  : 

"  The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant,  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  youth,  -ind  narrative  old  age." 

Narration,  n^r-ra'shun,  s.  Account,  relation, 
history. 

Narrative,  nii/ra-tlv,  a.  512.  Relating,  giving 
an  account ;  story-tclling,  apt  to  relate  things  past. 

Narrative,  nar'ri-tlv,  s.  A  relation,  an  account. 

Narratively,  niVri-t!v-Ic,  ad.  By  way  of 
relation. 
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Narrator,    nir-ra'tor,     s.    166.       A    teller, 
a  relater. 

To  Narrify,  nir'r^-fi,  v.  a.     To  relate,  to  give 
account  of. 

Narrow,  nc\r'r6,   a.  327.     Not  broad  or  wide  ;" 
small ;  avaricious  ;  contracted,  ungenerous  ;  close,  vi- 
gilant, attentive. 

To   Narrow,   nir'rS,  v.   a.     To  diminish  with 

respect  to  breadth ;  to  contract;  to  confine,  to  limit. 
Narrowly,  nir'ro-l^,  ad.     With  little  breadth  ; 

contractedly,    without    extent ;    closely,    vigilantly  ; 

nearly,  within  a  little  ;  avariciously,  sparingly. 
Narrowness,  n^r'r6-n&,  s.     Want  of  breaith  ; 

want  of  comprehension ;   confined  state ;  poverty ; 

want  Of  capacity. 
Nasal,  na'z^l,  a.   88.      Belonging  to  the  nose. 
Nasty,    nis't^    a.     79.       Dirty,     filthy,     sordid, 

nauseous ;  obscene. 
Nastily,  nJs'te-1^,  ad.  Dirtily,  filthily,  nauseously; 

obscenely,  grossly. 
Nastiness,  n^'te-n^S,  S.      Dirt,  filth  ;  obscenity, 

grossness  of  ideas. 
Natal,  na'til,  a.  88.    Native,  relating  to  nativity. 
Natation,  ni-ta'shfin,  s.     The  act  of  swimming. 
Nathless,  nS^M^s,  ad.    Nevertheless.      Obsolete. 
Nathmore,    nUh'mbve,    ad.       Never  the  more. 

Obsolete. 
Nation,  na'shun,  s.     A  people  distinguished  from 

another  people. 
National,   n^h'uii-M,    a.    88.    535.     PubUck, 

general ;  bigoted  to  one's  own  country. 
Nationally,  nish'&iwil-l^,  ad.     with  regard  to 

the  nation. 
Nationalness,  nAsh'&n-51-n&,  s.     Reference  to 

the  people  in  general. 
Native,    na'tiv,     a.      Produced    by    nature,     not 

artificial ;  natural,    such  as  is  according  to  nature  ; 

conferred  by  birth ;  pertaining  to  the  time  or  place  of 

birth,  original. 
Native,  na'dv,  s,    157.       One  bom  in  any  place. 


original  inhabitant ;  ofifepring. 
Nativeness,  na'tiv-nes,  s. 


state  of  being  pro- 
duced by  nature. 

Nativity,  ni-tlv'vd-t^,  S.  Birth,  issue  into  life  ; 
state  or  place  of  being  produced. 

Natural,  ni\t'tshu-ral,  a.  461.  Produced  or 
effected  by  nature  ;  illegitimate  ;  bestowed  by  nature  ; 
not  forced,  not  far  fetched,  dictated  by  nature ;  ten- 
der, affectionate  by  nature ;  unaffected,  according  to 
truth  and  reality;  opposed  to  violent,  as,  a  Natural 
death. 

Natural,  nit'tshi-rO,  s.  An  idiot,  a  fool ; 
native,  original  inhabitant ;  gift  of  nature,  quality. 

Naturalist,  naf  tsh6-ril-ist,  s,     A  student  in 

physicks. 

Naturalization,  nJt-tshu-ril-<^-za'sh6n,  s. 
The  act  of  investing  aliens  with  the  privileges  of  na- 
tive  subjects. 

To  Naturalize,  niit'tshi-BiU-lze,  v.  a.  To 
invest  with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects ;  to  make 
easy  like  things  natural. 

Naturally,  nat'tshu-rSl-le,  ad.  According  to 
unassisted  nature  ;  without  affectation ;  spontaneously. 

Naturalness,  nat'tshu-ril-nis,  s.  The  state  of 
being  given  or  produced  by  nature  ;  conformity  to 
truth  and  reality ;  not  affectation. 

Nature,  na'tshure,  s.  293.  An  imaginary  being 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  material  and  animal  world; 
the  native  state  or  properties  of  anything;  the  con- 
stitution of  an  animated  body ;  disposition  of  mind  ; 
the  regular  course  of  things  ;  the  compass  of  natural 
existence  ;  natural  affection,  or  reverence  ;  the  state 
or  operation  of  the  material  world  ;  sort,  species. 
1X5-  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  as  if 

written  na-ter,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

Some  critics  have  contended,  that  it  ought  to  be  pro- 

nounced  as  if  written  nate-yure  ;  but  this  pronunciation 

comes  so  near  to  that  here  adopted,  as  scarcely  to  be  dis. 

tinguishable  from  it.     T  before  y,  which  is  the  letter 

lung  u  begins  with  8,  approaches  so  near  to  th,  as,  iu 
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the  absence  of  accent,  naturally  to  fall  into  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  »  becomes  zh  in  leisure,  pleasure,  &c.  The 
sibilation  and  aspiration  of  t  in  this  and  similar  words, 
provided  they  are  not  too  coarsely  pronounced,  are  so 
far  from  being  a  deformity  in  our  language,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  hissing  sounds,  as  some  have  insinuat- 
ed, that  they  are  a  real  beauty ;  and,  by  a  certain  coales. 
cence  and  flow  of  sound,  contribute  ^eatljr  to  the 
smoothness  and  volubility  of  pronunciation.— isee  Prin. 
ciples,  No.  459,  460,  461,  && 

Naval,  na'v41,  o.  Consisting  of  ships  j  belong- 
ing to  ships. 
Nave,  nave,  S.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  in 
which  the  axle  moves  ;  the  middle  part  of  tlie  church, 
distinct  from  the  aisles  or  wings. 
Navel,  na'vl,  s.  102.  The  point  in  the  middle 
of  the  belly,  by  which  embryos  communicate  with  the 
parent ;  the  middle ;  the  interiour  part 

NavELGALL,  na'vl-g&ll,    S.      Navelgall  is  &  bruise 

on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  bade,  behind  the  saddle, 

right  against  the  naveL 
Navelwort,  na'vl-w&rt,  s.      An  herb. 
Naught,  niwt,  a.     213.     393.     Bad,  corrupt, 

worthless. 
Naught,  nawt,  s.      Nothing.      This  is  commonly, 

though  improperly,  written  Nought. 

Naughtily,  niw't^-1^,  ad.    wickedly,  corruptly. 

Naughtiness,  na\v't^n&,  s.  wickedness,  bad- 
ness. 

Naughty,  naw't^,  a.     Bad,  wicked,  corrupt. 

Navigable,  niv've-g2l-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
passed  by  ships  or  boats. 

Navigableness,  niv'v^-gi-bl-n&,  s.  Capacity 
to  be  passed  in  vessels. 

To  Navigate,  ni/v^-gate,  v.  n.  To  sail,  to 
pass  by  water. 

To  Navigate,  niVv^-gate,  w.  a.  To  pass  by 
ships  or  boats. 

Navigation,  nSv-v^-ga'sh&n,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  passing  by  water  ;  vessels  of  navigation. 

Navigator,  n^v'v^-ga-t?ir,  s.  521.  Sai'or, 
seaman. 

Naumachy,  nJw'mi-k^  s.  353.  A  mock  sea- 
fight 

To  Nauseate,  naw-'shd-ate,  r.  n.     450.     542. 

To  grow  squeamish,  to  turn  away  with  disgust 
To  Nauseate,  naw'she-ate,  v.  a.     To  loathe,  to 
reject  with  disgust ;  to  strike  with  disgust. 

Nauseous,  naw'sh&s,  a.  450.  Loathsome,  dis- 
gustful. 

Nauseously,  nSv/shSs-l^,  ad.  Loathsomely, 
disgustfuUy. 

NausEOUSNESS,  naw'shis-nSs,  ».  Loathsome- 
ness, quality  of  raising  disgust 

Nautical,  naw't^-kil,  > 

Nautick,  niw'tlk,  2ia  i  ^ 
Pertaining  to  sailors. 

Nautilus,  naw'te-l&s,  s.  A  shell-fish  furnished 
with  something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Navy,  na'v^,  S.      An  assembly  of  ships,  a  fleet 

Nay,  na,  ad.  No,  an  adverb  of  negation ;  not  only 
so,  but  more. 

Nayword,  na'w&rd,  S.  The  saj-ing  nay ;  a  pro- 
verbial reproach,  a  by-word. 

Ne,  nd,  ad.      Neither,  and  not      Obsolete. 

Neaf,  Ildfe,  S.      227.      A  fist      Obsolete. 

To  Neal,  nAle,  v.  a.  227.  To  temper  by'a 
gradual  and  regular  heat 

Neap,  ndpe,  a.  227.  Low,  decrescent  Used 
only  of  the  tide. 

Near,  nere,  prep.  227.  At  no  great  distance 
from,  close  to,  nigh. 

Near,  n^re,  ad.      Almost ;   at  hand,  not  far  off. 

Near,  n^re,  a.      Not  distant,  advanced  towards  the 
end  of  an  enterprise  or  disquisition;  close;  intimate; 
a&ct^ng,  dear;  parsimonious. 
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Nearly,  n^re^d,  ad.  At  no  great  distance ;  close- 
ly;  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Nearness,  nere'n^s,  s.  Closeness ;  alliance  of 
blood  or  affection ;  tendency  to  avarice. 

Neat,  nete,  s.     227.      Black  cattle,  oxen ;  a  cow 

or  ox. 
Neat,    nete,    a.      Elegant,    but  without  dignity  ; 

cleanly ;  pure,  unadulterated. 
Neatherd,  n^tet^rd,  s.  A  cow-keeper,  one  who 

has  the  care  of  black  cattle. 
Neatly,    n^tel^    ad.     Elegantly,   but  without 

dignity ;  sprucely  ;  cleanlily. 
Neatness,     nete'n^s,     s.      Spruceness,     elegance 

without  dignity ;  cleanliness. 
Neb,  ndb,  s       Nose,  beak,  mouth.     Retained  in  the 

north.    In  Scotland,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 
Nebula,    nlWbli-]^,    s.    92.     it   is   applied  to 

appearances  like  a  cloud  in  the  human  body,  as  to  films 

upon  the  eyes. 
Nebulous)  n^b-bulus,  a.    Misty,  cloudy. 
Necessaries,  n^s's&-s5r-rlz,  s.  99.     Things  not 

only  convenient  but  needfuU 
Necessarily,    nes'ses-s^r-r^-W,  ad.     Indispen- 
sably; by  inevitable  consequence. 

Necessariness,  n&'s&-s^r-re-n§s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  necessary. 

Necessary,  n^s'sds-sdr-rd,  a.  Needful,  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  not  free,  impelled  by  fate ;  con. 
elusive,  decisive  by  inevitable  consequence. 

To  Necessitate,  ne-ses'se-tate,  v.  a.  To  make 
necessary,  not  to  leave  free. 

Necessitation,  ne-s&-sd-ta'sb5n,  s.  Tlie  act  of 
making  necessary,  fatal  compulsion. 

Necessitated,  nd-s&'sd-ta-ted,  a.     in  a  state 

of  want 
Necessitous,   nd-s&'s^-tSs,    a.     Pressed  with 

poverty. 

Necessitousness,  nd-sds'sd-t&s-n§s,  s.  Poverty, 
want,  need. 

Necessitude,  nd-s&  s^-tfide,  s.    Want,  need. 

Necessity,  n^S^s'sd-te,  s.  Compulsion,  fatality  ; 
indispensableness ;  want,  need,  poverty ;  things  ne- 
cessary  for  human  life ;  cogency  of  argument,  inevita- 
ble consequence. 

Neck,  nek,  s.  The  part  between  tlie  neck  and 
body  ;  a  long  narrow  part ;  on  the  neck,  immediately 
after;  to  break  the  Neck  of  an  afl'air,  to  hinder  any 
thing  being  done,  or  to  do  more  than  half. 

NecKBEEF,  nik'bddf,  s.     The  coarse  llesh  of  the 

neck  of  cattle. 
Neckcloth,  n^WftiA,  S.     That  which  men  wear 

on  the  neclc 
Necklace,  ndklase,  s.      An  ornamental  string  of 

beads,  or  precious  stones,  worn  by  women  on  the 

neck. 
Necromancer,    ndk'krA-mJn-s&r,    s.     An   en- 
chanter, a  conjurer ;  one  who  by  charms  can  converse 

with  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
Necromancy,   ndk'kro-mJn-sd,    s.    519.     The 

art  of  revealing  future  events,  by  communication  with 

the  dead  ;  enchantment,  conjuration. 

Nectar,  ndk't&r,  s.  88.     ITie  supposed  drink  cf 

the  heathen  gods. 
Nectared,    ndk'tird,    a.     88.      Tinged    with 

nectar. 
Nectareous,  ndk-ta'rd-&s,  a.   Resembling  nectar, 

sweet  as  nectar. 
Nectarine,    n6k't6r-rin,    a.     150.      Sweet    as 

nectar. 
Nectarine,  ndk'tdr-ln,  s.   150.     A  fruit  of  the 

plum  kind.    This  fruit  difl'ers  from  a  peach  in  havir.ff 

a  smooth  rind  and  the  flesh  firmer. 
Need,  need,  s.  246.    E.xigency,  pressing  difficulty, 

necessity;  want,  distressful  poverty;  lack  of  anything 

for  use. 
To  Need,  nddd,  v.  a.    To  want,  to  lack. 
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To    Need,   n^^d,   v.    n.       To  be  wanted,  to  be 

necessary,  to  have  necessity  of  any  thiug. 
Needer,    need'ur,   s.    98.      One  that  wante  any 

thing. 
Needful,   n^M'ful,  a.     Necessary,  indispensably 

requisite. 

EEDFULLY,  ne^d'ful-ld,  ad.     Necessarily. 
Needfulness,  ne^d'ful-n^s,  s.     Necessity. 
Needily,  ne^d'd^-1^,  ad.      In  poverty,  poorly. 
Neediness,  n^dd'd^-n&,  s.      Want,  poverty. 
Needle,    n^^d'^1,  s.    405.      A  small  instrument 

pointed  at  one  end  to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at 

the  other  to  receive  the  thread ;  the  small  steel  bar 

which,  in   the  mariner's  compass,  stands  regularly 

north  and  south. 
Needlefish,  n^^dl-flsh,  s.     A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

EEDLE-FULL,  n^^'dl-ful,  *-.      As  much  thread  as 

is  generally  put  at  one  time  in  the  needle. 
Needlejiaker,    n^e'dl-ma-k&r,    s.      He   who 

makes  needles. 
Needlework,  nc^e'dl-w&ik,  s.     The  business  of 

a  seamstress ;  embroidery  by  the  needle. 
Needlessly,    n^ddles-le,    ad.      Unnecessarily, 

without  need. 
Needlessness,  ne^dles-nls,  s.    Unnecessariness. 
Needless,  needlfe,  a.    Unnecessary,  not  requisite. 
Needment,  nded'm^nt,  s.    Something  necessary. 

Obsolete. 
Needs,  needz,   ad.     Necessarily,  by  compulsion, 

indispensably. 
Needy,  nee'd^,  a.     Poor,  necessitous. 
Ne'er,  nare,  ad.  97.  247.     A  poetical  contraction 

for  Never. 
To  Neese,  n^eze,  v.  n.     To  sneeze.      Obsolete. 
Nef,  nef,  s.      The  body  of  a  church. 
Nefarious,  ne-fa'r^-us,  a.    Wicked,  abominable. 
Negation,  n^-ga'shun,  s.      Denial,  the  contrary 

to  affirmation  ;  description  by  negative. 
Negative,  n^g'gi-tlv,  a.  157.    Denying,  contrary 

to  affirmative ;   implying  only  the  absence  of  some. 

thing;  haying  the  power  to  withhold,  though  not  to 

compel. 
Negative,    neg'gJ-tlve,    s.      A  proposition  by 

which  something  is  denied ;  a  particle  of  denial,  as. 

Not 
Negatively,  n^g'gi-tlv-1^,  ad.    With  denial,  in 

the  form  of  denial,  not  affirmatively ;  in  form  of  speech, 

implying  the  absence  of  something. 
To  Neglect,  n%-lekt',   v.  a.      To  omit  by  care- 
lessness ;  to  treat  with  .scornful  heedlessness ;  to  post- 
pone. 
Neglect,  neg-l^kt',   s.      instance  of  inattention  ; 

careless  treatment ;  negligence,  frequency  of  neglect ; 

state  of  being  unregarded. 
Neglecter,    n^g-lekt't&r,    s.    98.      One   who 

neglects. 
Neglectful,  n%-lekt'ful,  a.    Heedless,  careless, 

inattentive  ;  treating  with  indifference. 
Neglection,    n^g-lek'shun,    s.      The  state  of 

being  negligent. 
Neglectfully,  n^-lekt'ful-1^,  ad.     With  heed- 
less inattention. 

Neglective,   n%-l^k'tiv,   a.    512.     Inattentive 

to,  or  regardless  of. 
Negligence,  n^lt^-jense,  s.     Habit  of  omitting 

by  heedlessness,  or  of  acting  carelessly. 
Negligent,  n^g^^-j^nt,    a.     Careless,  heedless, 

habitually  inattentive. 
Negligently,   n^g'l^-j^nt-li,   ad.      Carelessly, 

heedlessly,  without  exactness. 
To  Negotiate,  n^-go'sh^-ate,   v,  n.  542.     To 

liave  intercourse  of  business,  to  traffick,  to  treat 
Negotiation,  n^-gu-she-a'sh&n,  s.     Treaty  of 

business. 
Negotiator,  n^,-go'she-a-t5r,  s.  521.     One  em- 
ployed to  treat  with  others. 
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ployed  in  negotiation. 
Negro,  n^gro,  s.     A  blackmoor. 

Xty-  Some  speakers,  but  those  of  the  very  lowest  ordi  r, 
pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  ne-gur. 
To  Neigh,  na,  v.  n.  249.     To  utter  the  voice  of 

ahorse. 
Neigh,  na,  s.     The  voice  of  a  horse. 
Neighbour,  na'bur,  s.  249.     One  who  lives  neai 

to  another ;  one  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  another  j 

any  thing  next  or  near ;  intimate,  con6dant ;  in  divi- 
nity, one  partaking  of  tiie  same  nature,  and  therefore 

entitled  to  good  offices. 

DO-  For  what  I  apprehend  to  be  the  genuine  sound  of 
the  diphthong  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  see 
Eight. 
To  Neighbour,  na'b&r,    v.  a.   249.     To  acyoin 

to,  to  confine  on.    Little  used. 
Neighbourhood,  naljir-hfid,   s.     Place  adjoin. 

ing;  state  of  being  near  each  other;  those  that  live 

within  reach  of  easy  communication. 
Neighbourly,    na'btir-1^,    a.    249.     Becoming 

a  neighbour,  kind,  civil. 
Neighbourly,     na'b&r-le,      ad.       With    social 

civility. 
Neither,    n^THur,    conj.     252.       Not  either. 

A  particle  used  in  the  first  branch  of  a  negative  sen. 

tence,  and  answered  by  Nor ;  as.  Fight  Neither  with 

small  Nor  great     It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch 

of  a  negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sentence;  as.  Ye 

shall  not  eat  of  it.  Neither  shall  ye  touch  it 
Neither,   ne'THur,  pron.    98.     Not  either,  nor 

one  nor  another. 
Neophyte,  ne/o-fite,  s.   156.     One  regenerated, 

a  convert 
Neoterick,    n^-6-t5i''rik,     a.     509.      Modem, 

novel,  late. 
Nepenthe,  ne-p§n'<A^,    s.     A  drug  that  drives 

away  all  pains. 
Nepenthe,  nd-p^nVAii,     1 
Nepenthes,  n^-^in'tMz,  \  ** 

A  drug  which  drives  away  pain  ;  a  powerful  anodyne  ; 

a  medicine  to  assuage  griet    In  botany,  the  name  of 

a  plant. 
Nephew,  n^v'vLi,  s.    The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 
Nephritick,  n^-frlt'tik,  a.   509.     Belonging  to 

the  organs  of  urine  ;  troubled  with  the  stone ;  good 

against  the  stone. 
Nepotism,  n^p'6-tizm,    s.    503.     Fondness  for 

nephews. 

0C5-  I  have  differed  from  all  our  (irthoepists  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word,  by  making  the  first  syllable 
short ;  not  because  the  e  is  short  in  the  Latin  Nepos, 
but  because  the  antepenultimate  accent  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  naturally 
shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon,  533. 

Nerve,  n^rv,  s.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
sensation  passing  from  the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the 
body  ;  it  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or  tendon. 

Nerveless,  n&vles,  a.     without  strength. 

Nervous,  n^l'vus,  a.  314.  Well  strung,  strong, 
vigorous ;  relating  to  the  nerves  ;  having  weak  or  dis- 
eased nerves. 

Nervy,  n^r'v^,  a.     Strong,  vigorous. 

Nescience,  n&h'e-lnse,  s.  510.  Ignorance,  the 
state  of  not  knowing. 

Nest,  n^St,  S.  The  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  in- 
cubation ;  any  plac^  where  insects  are  produced  ;  an 
abode,  place  of  residence,  in  contempt;  boxes  of 
drawers,  little  conveniences. 

To  Nest,  n^st,  v.  a.     To  build  nests. 

NeSTEGG,  n&t'%,  s.  An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to 
keep  the  hen  from  forsaking  it 

"  Books  and  money  laid  for  show, 

Like  ntit-eggt  to  make  clients  lay."  Hudibrtu. 

To  Nestle,  n^s'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  settle,  to  Vw 
close  and  snug. 

To  Nestle,  n^s'sl,  v.  a.  359.  To  house,  as  ia 
a  nest ;  to  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  youiig. 
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Nestling,  nC'Stllng,  ».  a  bird  taken  out  of  the 
nest 

Net,  n^t,  ».  A  texture  woven  with  large  inter- 
stices or  meshes. 

Nethek,  n^TH'ur,  a.  98.  Lower,  not  upper; 
being  in  a  lower  place ;  infernal,  belonging  to  the  re- 
gions below. 

Netheemost,  n§TH'ur-m6st,  s.      Lowest 

Nettle,  n^t'tl,  s.  405.  A  etinging  herb  well 
known. 

To  Nettle,  n^t/tl,  v.  a.     To  sting,  to  Irritate. 

Network,  n^t'w&rk,  s.  Any  thing  resembling 
the  work  of  a  net. 

Never,  neVSr,  ad.  98.  At  no  time ;  in  no 
degree.  It  is  much  used  in  composition  ;  as.  Never- 
ending,  having  no  end. 

Nevertheless,  n^v-&r-THi-l&',  ad.  Notwith- 
standing that 

Neurology,  ni-rSlli-ji,  a.  518.  a  description 
of  the  nerves. 

Neurotomy,  nfi-rSt'to-md,  s.  518.  The  anatomy 
of  the  nerves. 

Neuter,  nfi'tfir,  a.  98.  264.  Indifferent,  not 
engaged  on  either  side  ;  in  grammar,  a  noun  that  im. 
plies  no  sex. 

Neuter,  nfi't&r,  s.    One  indifferent  and  unengaged. 

Neutral,  nfi'trM,  a.  Indifferent,  not  engaged  on 
either  side ;  neither  good  nor  bad ;  neither  acid  nor 
alkaline. 

Neutral,  ni'trdl,  s.  One  who  does  not  act  nor 
engage  on  either  side. 

Neutrality,  nfi-trJl'e-t^,  s.  A  state  of  indif- 
ference, of  neither  friendship  nor  hostility  j  a  state 
between  good  and  evil. 

Neutrally,  ni'tril.li,  ad.     Indifferently. 

New,  nh,  a.  265.  Fresh ;  modem  ;  having  the 
effect  of  novelty  ;  not  habituated  ;  renovated,  repaired 
BO  as  to  recover  the  first  state;  fresh  after  any  tiling ; 
not  of  ancient  extraction. 

New,  nil,  ad.  This  is  used  in  composition  for 
Newlt/. 

Newfangled,  ni-fang'gld,  a.  405.  359.  Formed 
with  vain  or  foolish  love  of  novelty. 

Newfangledness,  nii-fing'gld-n^s,  s.  Vain  and 
foolish  love  of  novelty. 

Newel,  nill,  s.  99.  The  compass  round  which 
the  staircase  is  carried. 

Newly,  niile,  ad.      Freshly,  lately. 

Newness,  nii'n^s,  S.  Freshness,  novelty,  state  of 
being  new 

News,  nbze,  s.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing  ;  papers 
which  give  an  accoimt  of  the  transactions  c)f  the  pre- 
sent times. 

Newsmonger,  n&ze'm&ng-gSr,  s.  One  whose 
employment  it  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news. 

Newt,  n6te,  s.      Eft,  small  Uzard. 

New-year's-gift,  niVy^rz-gift,  s.  Present  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year. 

Next,  nekst,  a.  Nearest  in  place  ;  nearest  in  any 
gradation. 

Next,  nekst,  ad.  At  the  time  or  turn  immediately 
succeeding. 

Nib,  nib,  s.  Tlie  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  point 
of  a  pen. 

Nibbed,  nlbbd,  a.  359.     Having  a  nib. 

To  Nibble,  nliybl,  v.  a.  405.  To  bite  by  little 
at  a  time,  to  eat  slowly ;  to  bite  as  a  fish  does  the  bait| 

To  Nibble,  nlbT)l,  v,  n.  To  bite  at ;  to  carp  at, 
to  find  ftult  with. 

Nibbler,  nlb'bl-ir,  s.  98.  One  that  bites  by 
little  at  a  time. 

Nice,  nlse,  a.  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute 
exactness.  It  is  often  used  to  express  a  culpable  de- 
licacy. Scrupulously  and  minutely  cautious  ;  easily 
injured,  delicate  ;  formed  with  minute  exactness ;  re- 
fined. 
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Nicely,  nise'li,  ad.  Accurately,  minutely,  scru- 
pulously ;  delicately. 
NiCENESS,  nlse'n^s,  s.  Accuracy,  minute  exact- 
ness ;  superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 
Nicety,  ni'st^-ti,  «.  Minute  accuracy  ;  accurate 
performance ;  minute  observation ;  subtilty;  delicate 
management,  cautious  treatment ;  effeminate  soft- 
ne.ss ;  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  dainties  or  delicacies  in 
eating. 

If^  In  this  word  of  our  own  composition  from  nire, 
we  have  unaccountably  run  into  the  pronunciation  of  the 
mute  e.  This  word  we  alu  ays  hear  pnmounced  in  three 
syllables,  though  safety,  ninety,  and  surety,  are  ever 
heard  in  two.  1  his  is  a  proof  how  much  mere  similitude 
of  sound  often  operates  in  fixing  proniinciation  :  the  ter. 
mination  ty,  being  almost  always  preceded  by  e  or  t  in 
words  of  Latin  or  French  formation,  where  these  vowels 
form  distinct  syllable8,asrarj>/'_v,^ci.Ve(y,  anxiety,  society, 
&a  Words  of  mere  English  formation  that  approach  io 
them  are  thus  carried  into  the  same  pronunciation  by 
bure  likeness  of  sound  only. 

Niche,  nitsh,  s.  352.    A  hollow  in  which  a  statue 

may  be  placed. 
Nick,  nlk,  s.      Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there 

is  necessity  or  convenience  ;  a  notch  cut  iu  any  thing  ; 

a  score,  a  reckoning ;  a  winning  throw. 
To  Nick,  nlk,  v.  a.      To  hit,  to  touch  luckily,   to 

perform  by  some  slight  artifice;  to  cut  in  nicks  or 

notches ;  to  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  Nicks ;  to  defeat  or 

cozen. 
Nickname,  nik'name,  s.     A  name  given  in  scoff 

or  contempt 
To  Nickname,  nik-name',  v.  a.     To  call  by  an 

opprobrious  appellation. 
NiDE,  nide,  S.    A  brood,  as,  a  Nide  of  pheasants. 

Nidification,  nid-(^-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
building  nests. 

NiDULATION,  nid-ju-li'shun,  S.  293.  Tlie  time 
of  remaining  in  the  nest. 

Niece,  neese,  s.  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or 
sister. 

Niggard,  nig'gfird,  s.  88.  A  miser,  a  curmud- 
geon. 

Niggard,  nlg'gfird,  a.  Sordid,  avaricious,  par. 
simonious. 

To  Niggard,  nig'g&rd,  v.  a.  To  stint 

NiGGARDISH,  nlg'gurd-lsb,  a.  Having  some  dis- 
position to  avarice. 

Niggardliness,   nlg'g6rd-M-n5s,   s.     Avarice, 

sordid  parsimony. 
Niggardly,  nig'g&rd-!^,  a.     Avaricious,  sordidly 

parsimonious. 
NiGGARDNESS,  nlg'g6rd-n5s,  S.      Avarice,  sordid 

parsimony. 
NiGH,  ni,  prep.  390.    At  no  great  distance  from. 
NiGH,  ni,  ad.      Not  at  a  great  distance,   to  a  playe 

near. 
NiGH,  nl,  a.      Near,  not  distant  ;    allied  closely   by 

blood.    Not  used  now,  the  adjective  Near  being  sub. 

stituted  in  its  plar«. 
NiGHLY,  ni'l^,  ad.    Nearly,  within  a  little. 
NiGHNESS,  ni'n&,  s.    Nearness,  proximity. 

Night,  nite,  S.  391.      The  time  of  darkness  ;   the 

time  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise. 
Nightbrawler,    nite^jrawl-fir,  s.      One    who 

raises  disturbances  in  the  night 
Nightcap,  nlte'kip,  s.    A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in 

undress. 
Nightcrow,    nitekro,    S.      A  bird  that  cri.^s  iu 

the  night 
NigHTDEW,  nite'dfi,  S.     Dew  that  wets  the  ground 

in  the  night- 
NiGHTDOG,  nlte'dftg,  s.      A  dog  that  hunts  in  t1  e 

night. 

Nightdress,  nlte'dres,  s.     The  dress  worn  at 

night. 
NiGHTED,  nlte'^,  a.    Darkened,  clouded,  black. 
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NiGHTFARiNG,  nltc'fa-ring,  a. 

night. 
NlGHTFlRE,   nite'fire,   s.      Ignis    fatuus :   Will-»- 

wi  sp. 
NiGHTFLY,  nite'fli,  s.     Moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 
NiGHiFOUNDERED,   nitc-foun'd&id,  s.     Lost  or 

distressed  in  the  night 
Nightgown,  nite'gouii,  a.     A  loose  gown  used 

for  an  undress. 
Nighthag,  niteliJg,  s.     Witch  supposed  to  wan- 

der  in  the  night. 
Nightingale,  nite'in-gale,  s.     A  small  bird  that 

sings  in  the  night  with  remarkable  melody,  Philomel  j 

a  word  of  endearment. 
Nightly,  nite'lii,  ad.      By  night ;  every  night. 
Nightly,  nltelc^,  a.     Done  by  night,  acting  by 

night. 
Nightman,  nlte'mJn,  s.    88.     One  who  carries 

away  ordure  in  the  night 
Nightmare,  nlte'mare,  s.     A  morbid  oppression 

in  the  night,  resembling  the  pressure  of  weight  upon 

the  breast 
NiGHTPlECE,  nite'p^dse,  s.     A  picture  so  coloured 

as  to  be  supposed  seen  by  candle-light 
Nightrail,    iilte'rale,   s.      A  loose  cover  thrown 

over  the  dress  at  night. 
Nightraven,  nite-ra'vn,  s.   103.     A  bird,  sup- 
posed of  ill  oraon,  that  cries  aloud  in  the  night 
Nightrule,  nlte'rule,  *.      A  tumult  in  the  night. 

Not  used. 

Nightshade,  nlte'shade,  s.  A  plant  of  two  kinds, 

common  and  deadly  night-shade. 

Nightshining,  mte'shi-ning,  a.  Showing  bright- 
ness in  the  night 

NiGHnVALK,  nite'wak,  s.     Walk  in  the  night 

Nightwalker,  nite'w^k-ur,  s.  One  who  roves 
in  the  night  upon  ill  design?. 

NiGHTAVARBLING,  Illte-Warljllng,  a.  Singing  in 
the  night. 

NiGHTWARD,  nite'vvard,  a.  88.  Approaching  to- 
wards night 

NiGHTWATCH,  iiite'wStsh,  s.  A  period  of  the 
night  as  distinguished  by  cliange  of  the  watch. 

Nigrescent,  ni-gr&'s^nt,  a.  130.  510.  Grow- 
ing black. 

NiGRiFiCATiON,  iilg-r^-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.  130.  The 
act  of  making  black. 

To  NiLL,  nil,  V.  a.    Not  to  will,  to  refuse.  Obsolete. 

To  NiM,  nlm,  r.  a.      To  steal.      A  low  word. 

Nimble,  nim'bl,  a.  405.  Quick,  active,  ready, 
speedy,  lively,  expeditious. 

NiMBLENESS,  nim'bl-n^S,  s.  Quickness  activity, 
speed. 

NiMBLEWiTTED,  nlm'bl-wlt-t^d,  a.  Quick,  eager 
to  speak. 

Nimbly,  nlm'bU,  ad.      Quickly,  speedily,  actively. 

NiMMER,  iilm'm&r,  s.  98.  A  thief,  a  pilferer. 
A  low  word. 

NiNCO.MPOOP,  nlng'k&m-poSp,  s.  A  fool,  a  trifler. 
A  low  word. 

Nine,  nine,  s.     One  more  than  eight. 

Ninefold,  nine'fold,  a.     Nine  times. 

Ninepins,  nlne'plnz,  s.  A  play  where  nine  pieces 
of  wood  are  set  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down 
by  a  bowl. — See  Lngguts. 

Ninescore,  niiie'skore,  a.     Nine  times  twenty. 

Nineteen,  nlne't^en,  a.     Nine  and  ten. 

Nineteenth,  nlne'te^n^A,  a.  The  ordinal  of 
nineteen,  the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 

Ninety,  nine'te,  a.     Nine  times  ten. — See  Nicety. 

Ninth,  ninth,  a.      Next  in  order  to  the  eighth. 

Ninetieth,  nine'te.i/^,  a.  279.  99.     The  tenth 

nine  times  told. 
Ninny,  iilii'ni,  s.      A  fool,  a  simpleton. 
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Ninnyhammer,  nln'n^hJm-m&r,    s.     A    sira- 

pleton. 
To  Nip,  nip,  v.  a.      To  pinch  off  with  the  nails,  to 

bite  with  the  teeth  ;  to  cut  off  by  any  slight  means  ;  to 

blast,  to  destroy  before  full  growth ;  to  pinch  as  frost ; 

to  vex  ;  to  bite  ;  to  taunt  sarcastically. 
Nip,  nip,  s.    A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth  ;  a  small 

cut ;  a  blast ;  a  taunt,  a  sarcasm. 
NlppER,  nip'pur,  s.  98.      A  satirist      Not  in  use. 
NtPPERS,  nip'puTZ,  s.    Small  pincers. 
NiPPINGLY,  nip'plng-1^,  ad.      With  bitter  sarcasm. 
Nipple,  nlp'pl,  s.  405.      The  teat,   the  dug  ;  the 

orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor  is  separated. 
Nipplewort,    nip'pl-wurt,   s.     A  very  common 

weed. 
Nisi-PRius,  ni's^-pri'is,  s.      In  law,    a  judicial 

writ 
Nit,  nit,  s.      The  egg  of  a  louse. 
NiTENCY,  l)l't^n-s^,    s.      Lustre,  clear  brightness  ; 

endeavour,  spring.    Not  in  use. 
NiTID,  nit'tid,   a.  544.      Bright,  shining,  lustrous. 

Nitre,  nl'tfir,  s.  416.     Saltpetre. 

Nitrogen,  ni'tro-j^n,  s.  The  quality  of  generat- 
ing nitre.— -See  Oxygen. 

Nitrous,  ni'trus,  a.  31 4.  Impregnated  with 
nitre. 

Nitry,  ni'tr^,  a.     Nitrous. 

Nitty,  nit't^,   a.    Abounding  with  the  eggs  of  lice. 

Niveous,  nV^-is,  a.  314.     Snowy. 

NiZY,  ni'z^,  s.      A  dunce,  a  simpleton. 

No,  no,  ad.  Tlie  word  of  refusal  ;  the  word  of 
denial.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following  nega- 
tive :  No  not,  not  even. 

No,  no,  a.  Not  any,  none  j  No  one,  none,  not  any 
one. 

To  NOBILITATE,  nd-bM^tate,  v.  a.  To  make 
noble. 

Nobility,  ni-blll^-t^,  S.  Antiquity  of  family 
joined  with  splendour ;  rank  or  dignity  of  several  de- 
grees, Conferred  by  sovereigns  ;  the  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  dignity,  grandeur,  greatness. 

Noble,  no'bl,  a.  405.  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid 
family  ;  e.xalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty  9  great, 
worthy,  illustrious  ;  exalted,  elevated,  sublime  ;  mag- 
nificent, stately  ;  free,  generous,  liberal ;  principal, 
capital  ;  as,  the  heart  is  one  of  the  Noble  parts. 

Noble,  no'bl,  s.  One  of  high  rank  ;  a  coin  rated 
at  six  shillings  and  eight.penc«. 

Nobleman,  no'bl-man,  s.  88.  One  who  is 
ennobled. 

Nobleness,    n6'bl-n&,    s.       Greatness,    worth, 

dignity,  magnanimity ;  splendour  of  descent 

NobLESS,  n6-bl&',  S.  Nobility  ;  dignity,  great- 
ness ;  noblemen  collectively. 

Nobly,  no'blti,  ad.  Of  antient  and  splendid  ex- 
traction ;  greatly,  illustriously  ;  grandly,  splendidly. 

Nobody,  no'b&d-^,  S.       No  one,  not  any  one. 

NoCENT,  no's^nt,  a.  Guilty,  criminal ;  hurtful, 
miscliievous. 

NoCK,  n5k,  s.  A  slit,  a  nick,  a  notch  ;  the  funda- 
ment   Not  in  use. 

NocTiDiAL,  n6k-tld'yal,  or  n&k-tld'je-il,  a. 
294.  376.    Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

NocTiFEROUS,  nok-tif'flr-&s,  a.  518.  Bringing 
night 

NoCTIVAGANT,  nftk-ti\''vi-gjnt,  a.  Wandering 
in  the  night 

NoCTUARY,  nSk'tshfi-a-r^,  s.  461.  An  account 
of  what  passes  by  night  ' 

NoCTURN,  n5k'tiim,  s.  An  office  of  devotion 
performed  in  the  night 

Nocturnal,  n6k-t?ii-'nal,  a.  88.      Nightly. 

Nocturnal,   n6k-tur'n31,  s.     An  instrument  by 

which  observations  are  made  in  the  niijht 
To  Nod,  nod,    v.    a.      To  decline    the  head  with 
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a  quick  motion  ;  to  pa^  a  slight  bow ;  to  bend  down- 
wards with  quicic  motion  ;  to  be  drowsy. 

Noi),  n6d,  s.  .A  quick  declination  of  the  head  ; 
a  quick  declination  j  the  motion  of  the  head  in  drow. 
siness  ;  a  slight  obeisance. 

NoDATlON,  n6-da'shin,  s.  The  act  of  making 
knots. 

NoDDER,  n&d'd&r,  s.  98.   One  who  nods. 

Noddle,  n5d'dl,  s.  405.  A  head,  in  contempt 

Noddy,  n5d'dd,  S.    A  simpleton,  an  idiot. 

Node,  nAde,  S.  A  knot,  a  knob  ;  a  swelling  on  the 
bone ;  an  intersection. 

Nodosity,  n6-d6s's^-t^,  s.   Complication,  knot 

Nodous,  nM&S,  a.  314.   Knotty,  full  of  knots. 

Nodule,  n&d'jiile,  s.  293.  4^1.  A  small  lump. 

Noggin,  nftg'gln,  s.  382.  A  small  mug. 

NoiavCE,  n6^&nse,  s.  88.  Mischief,  incon- 
venience.   Not  used. 

NoiOUS,  no^&s,  a.  314.  Hurtful,  mischieTOUS. 
Not  used. 

Noise,  noeze,  S.  299.  Any  kind  of  sound  ;  out- 
cry, clamour,  boasting  or  importunate  talk ;  occasion 
of  talk. 

7b  Noise,  nS^ze,  v.  a.  To  spread  by  rumour,  or 
report 

NoiSEFUL,  nS^ze'f&l,  a.    Loud,  clamorous. 

Noiseless,  no^ze'l^s,  a.  silent,  without  sound. 

NoiSEMAKEE,  nS^ZC'ma-k&r,  s.   Clamourer. 

Noisiness,  no<i'ze-n^s,  s.    Loudness  of  sound. 

Noisome,  no^sino,  a.  166.  Noxious,  mischievous, 
unwholesome ;  offensive,  disgusting. 

NoiSOMELY,  no^'s&m-le,  ad.  With  a  fetid  stench, 
with  an  infectiuus  steam. 

NoiSOMENESS,  no^'s&m-n^S,  S.  Aptness  to  dis- 
gust, offensiveness. 

Noisy,  noe'z^,  a.  438.  Sounding  loud  ;  clamorous, 
turbulent 

Noll,  nAle,  S.  406.    A  head,  a  noddle.   Not  used. 

NoLITION,  nA-lish'&n,  S.     Unwillingness. 

NoMBLES,  nim'blz,  s.  359.  The  entrails  of  a 
deer. 

as-  This  word  may  be  added  to  the  catalogue.  Prin- 
ciples, No.  165. 

NoMENCLATOR,   nSm-^H-kla't&r,   s.     One    who 

calls  things  or  persons  by  their  proper  names. 
Nomenclature,    nim-^n-kla'tshure,    s.   461. 

The  act  of  naming ;  a  vocabulary,  a  dictionary. 
Nominal,   nSm'md-nJl,    a.    88.     Referring   to 

names  rather  than  to  things. 
Nominally,    nbm'mi-nal-li,    ad.     By  name ; 

titulary. 
To  Nominate,  n5m'm^-nate,  v.  a.    To  name,  to 

mention  by  name ;  to  entitle  ;  to  set  down,  to  appoint 

by  name. 
Nojqnation,  n5m-me-na'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

mentioning  by  name  ;  the  power  of  appointing. 
Nominative,   n5m'm^-na-tiv,    s.     The  case  in 

Grammar  that  primarily  designates  the  name  of  any 

thing. 

{jC^  This  word,  in  the  hurry  of  school  pronunciation, 
is  always  heard  in  three  syllables,  as  if  written  Nomna- 
tire ;  and  this  pronunciation  has  so  generally  prevailed, 
that  making  the  word  consist  of  four  syllables  would  be 
stiff' and  pedantick. — See  Clef. 

Nonage,    non'adje,    s.      Minority,    time    of    life 

before  legal  maturity. 
Nonce,  nonse,  s.      Purpose,  intent,  design.      Ob- 
solete. 

OQ-  This  word  is  still  used  in  familiar  conversation, 
and  should  not  be  entirely  discarded.  Junius  and  Skin- 
ner differ  widely  in  the  derivation  of  thisword  ;  but  the 
latter,  with  his  usual  discernment,  inclines  to  resolve  it 
into  once  J  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  used. 

Nonconformity,  n&n-k&n-f5i'm<i-t^,  s,  Re- 
tusal  of  compliance  ;  refusal  to  join  in  the  established 
religion. 
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Nonconformist,  nSn-k&n-for'mist,  s.  Ono  who 
refuses  to  join  in  the_established  worsliip. 

None,  n&n,  a.  165.      Not  one  ;  not  any. 

Nonentity,  n&n-^n't^-td,  s.  Nonexistence ;  a 
thing  not  existing. 

Nonexistence,  n&n-lg-zls'tSnse,  s.  Inexlstence, 
state  of  not  existing. 

Nonjuring,  n5n-ju'r!iig,  a.  410.  Belonging  to 
those  who  will  not  swear'allegiance  to  the  Hanoverian 
family. 

Nonjuror,  n5n'ju-r&r,  s.  166.  One  who  cfn- 
ceiving  James  IL  unjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  to  those  who  have  succeeded  him. 

Nonnaturals,  nSn-nSit'tshfi-rilz,  s.  Any  thing 
which  is  not  naturally,  but  by  accident  or  abuse,  the 
cause  of  disease.  Physicians  reckon  these  to  be  six, 
viz.  Air,  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  excretion,  and  Uie  pas- 
sions. 

Nonpareil,  n5n-pi-rel',  S.  Excellence  unequal- 
led; a  kind  of  apple  ;  printers'  letter  of  a  small  size, 
on  which  small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are 
printed. 

Nonplus,  nSn'plis,  S.  Puzzle,  inability  to  say  or 
do  more. 

To  Nonplus,  n&n'pl&s,  r.  a.  To  confound,  to 
puzzle. 

Nonresidence,  n5n-r&'d-d^nse,  s.  Failure  of 
residence. 

Nonresident,  n&n-r^z'^-d^nt,  s.  One  who  ne- 
gleets  to  live  at  the  proper  place. 

Nonresistance,  nSn-ri^-zls'tinse,  s.  The  prin- 
ciple of  not  opposing  the  king,  ready  obedience  to  a 
superiour. 

Nonsense,  nAn's^nse,  S.  Unmeaning  or  ungram- 
matical  language  ;  trifles,  things  of  no  importance. 

Nonsensical,  n6n-s^n'se-kM,  a.  Unmeaning, 
foolish. 

NONSENSICALNESS,  n5n-S^n's^-kAl-n&,  S.  Ab- 
surdity. 

Nonsolvent,  nftn-sAl'vfot,  s.  One  who  cannot 
pay  his  debts. 

NoNSOLUTION,  nftn-s6-lu'sh&n,  S.  Failure  of 
solution. 

NoNSPARING,  nin-spa'Alg,  a.  Merciless,  all- 
destroying.    Out  of  use. 

To  Nonsuit,  nSn'sute,  v.  a.  342.  To  deprive  of 
the  benefit  of  a  legal  process  for  some  failure  in  the 
management 

Noodle,  nAo'dl,  s.  405.     A  fool,  a  simpleton. 

Nook,  nA6k,  s.  306.     A  comer. 

Noon,  noon,  306.  The  middle  hour  of  the  day 
It  is  used  metaphorically  for  midnight  in  poetry. 

**  'Tis  night,  dead  night;   and  weary  Nature  liea 
So  fast  a«  if  she  never  were  to  rise. 
Lean  wolrt-s  forget  to  howl  at  night's  pale  iuioh. 
No  waking  dogs  bark  at  the  silent  moon. 
Nor  bay  the  ghosts  that  glide  with  horror  by. 
To  Tiew  the  caverns  where  their  bodies  lie." 

Lee's  Theodoitut 

Noonday,  noon'da,  s.     Mid-day. 

Noonday,  noon'da,  a.     Meridional. 

Nooning,  nooning,  s.     Repose  at  noon.     A  cant 

word. 
Noontide,  noon'tide,  s.     Mid-day. 
Noontide,  noAn'tide,  a.     Meridional. 
Noose,  n56se,  S.  437.    A  running  knot,  which  the 

more  it  is  drawn  binds  the  closer. 
To  Noose,  nooze,  v.  a.  437.     To  tie  in  a  noose. 
Nope,  nope,  S.      A   kind  of  bird  called  a  bull-finch 

or  redtail. 
Nor,    nor,    conj.     64.      A    particle    marking    the 

second  or  subsequent  branch  of  a  negative  proposition. 

Nor  is  sometimes  used  in  the  first  branch  for  neither ; 

as,  I  Nor  love  mjself  Nor  thee. 

North,  north,  s.  The  point  opposite  to  the  sun  in 
the  meridian  ;  the  point  oppo.site  to  the  south. 

Northeast,  nSrt^-eest',  s  The  ooint  between 
t.'ie  north  and  east 
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Northerly,  nor'TH&r-l^,  a.  88.      Being  towards  i 

the  north. 
Northern,  ii6i''TH&m,    a.    88.      Being  in  the 
.  north. 

iVoRTHSTAR,  nortA'star,  s.      The  polestar. 
Northward,  nor^A'ward,  88.     1     , 
Northwards,  norf^'wardz,        J  "  * 

Towards  the  north. 

Northwest,  nortA-w^st',  s.  The  point  between 
the  north  and  west. 

Northwind,  nbvth'vAwA,  s.  The  wind  that  blows 
from  the  north. — Se^  Wind. 

Nose,  noze,  s.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which 
is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunctory  of  the  brain; 
scent,  sagacity  ;  to  lead  by  the  Nose,  to  drag  by  force, 
as  a  bear  by  his  ring  ;  to  lead  blindly  ;  to  thrust  one's 
Nose  into  the  affairs  of  another,  to  be  a  busy  body  ;  to 
put  one's  Nose  out  of  joint,  to  put  one  out  of  the  affec- 
tions of  another. 

To  Nose,  noze,  r.  a.  To  scent,  to  smell ;  to  face, 
to  oppose. 

To  Nose,  noze,  v.  n.  To  look  big,  to  bluster. 
Not  used. 

Nosebleed,  noze'blf^ed,  s.     An  herb. 
Nosegay,  noze'ga,  s.     A  posy,  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Noseless,  nozel^s,  a.     Wanting  a  nose. 
NoSESMART,  noze'smart,  S.      The  herb  cresses. 
NoSLE,  nSz'zl,  s.  405.       The  extremity  of  a  thing, 

as  the  nosle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 

g^J"  As  this  word  is  invariably  pronounced  with  the  o 
short,  Dr  Johnson's  spelling  is  as  absurd  here,  as  in 
Codle,  which  see. 

Nosology,  n6-z6116-j^,  s.      Doctrine  of  diseases. 
NOSOPOIETICK,  no-so-poe-^t'tlk,  a.       Producing 

diseases. 
Nostril,  nSs'trll,  s.     The  cavity  in  the  nose. 
Nostrum,  nSs'tram,  s.     A  medicine  not  yet  made 

public,  but  remaining  in  some  single  hand. 
Not,  n6t,  ad.      The  particle  of  negation  or  refusal ; 

it  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.     No  more. 
Notable,  no'ti-bl,  or  n6t'i-bl,  a.     Remarkable, 

memorable,  observable  ;  careful,  bustling. 

Ogr  When  this  word  signifies  remarkable,  it  ought  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  first  manner ;  and  when  it  means 
careful  or  bustling,  in  the  last.  The  adverb  follows  the 
same  analogy ;  nor  ought  this  distinction  (though  a 
blemish  in  language)  to  be  neglected. — See  Bowl. 
NoTABLENESS,  n&t'ti-bl-nes,  s.      Appearance  of 

business. 
Notably,  n6'ti-bl^,  or  n6t'i-ble,  ad.  Memorably, 

remarkably;    with  consequence,  with  show  of  im- 
portance. 
Notarial,  no-ta're-M,  a.      Taken  by  a  notary. 
Notary,  no'ti-re,  S.       An  officer  whose  business 

it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing  which  may  concern 

the  public. 
Notation,  no-ta'shun,  s.      The  act  or  practice  of 

recording  any  thing  by  marks,  as  by  figures  or  letters  ; 

meaning,  signification. 
i>rOTCH,  nitsU,  s.      A  nick,  a  hollow  cut  in  any 

thing. 
7  o  Notch,  nStsh,  v.  a.      To  cut  in  small  hollows. 
Notch^v^ED,    n6tsli'w^id,    s.       An  herb   called 

orach. 
Note,  n6te,  S.    64.      Mark,  token  ;  notice,  heed  ; 

reputation,  consequence ;    account,  information,  in. 

telligence  ;  tune,  voice  ;  single  sound  in  music ;  state 

of  being  observed  ;  short  hint ;  a  small  letter  ;  a  paper 

given  in  confession  of  a  debt ;  heads  of  a  subject ;  ex- 
planatory annotation. 
'   To  Note,  note,  v.  a.       To  observe,  to  remark,  to 

heed,  to  attend ;  to  set  down ;  to  charge  vrith  a  crime  ; 

in  mu-sick,  to  set  down  the  notes  of  a  tune- 

Notebook,  noteTiSok,  s.     A  book  in  which  notes 

and  memorandums  are  set  down. 
Noted,   no't^d,   part.    a.      Remarkable,   eminent, 

celebrated,  egregious. 
NoTER,  ni'tur,  s.  98.      He  who  takes  notice. 
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Nothing,  nu<A1ng,  s.  165.  Nonentity;  not 
any  thing,  no  particular  thing ;  no  other  thing ;  no 
quantity  or  degree;  no  importance,  no  use;  nopos. 
session  or  fortune ;  no  difficulty,  no  trouble  ;  a  thing 
of  no  proportion  ;  trifle,  something  of  no  considera. 
tion  ;  to  make  Nothing  of,  to  do  with  ease,  to  make  no 
difficulty  of ;  to  fail  in  an  attempt,  to  do  ineffectually. 

Nothingness,  nhtf/ing-neSj  s.  Non-existence  ; 
thing  of  no  value. 

Notice,  n6'tis,  s.  142.  Remark,  heed,  observa- 
tion,  regard ;  information,  intelligence  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

Notification,  n6-t^f^ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  knomi. 

To  Notify,  no'td-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  declare,  to 
make  known. 

Notion,  no'sh&n,  s.  Thought,  representation  of 
any  thing  formed  by  the  mind ;  sentiment,  opinion. 

Notional,  no'shiin-M,  a,  88.  Imaginary,  ideal, 
dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

NotionaLITY,  no-shim-Ml^-t^,  S.  Empty,  un- 
grounded opinion. 

NoTiONALLY,  no'sh&H-il-l^  ad.  In  idea,  men- 
tally. 

Notoriety,  n6-t6-ri'^-td,  s.     Publick  knowledge, 

publick  exposure. 

Notorious,  n6-to're-&s,    a.    314.      Publickly 

known,  evident  to  the  world ;  known  to  disadvantage. 
Notoriously,    n6-t6'r^-&s-M,  ad,       Publickly, 

evidently. 
Notoriousness,    n6-t6'rd-&s-n&,  s.      Publick 

fame. 
Notwheat,  n5t'wlldte,  S,      A  kind  of  wheat  un- 
bearded. 
Notwithstanding,    n&t-wl^A-stindlng,    conj. 

Without  hinderance  or  obstruction  from ;   although ; 

nevertheless,  however. 
NoTUS,  ni'tus,  s.     The  south  wind. 
Novation,  n5-va'sh&n,  s.     The  introduction  of 

something  new. 
NovATOR,  n6-va't&r,  s.  166.  521.  The  introducer 

of  something  new. 
Novel,  niv'vS,  a.  102.     New,  not  ancient ;    in 

the  civil  law,  appendant  to  the  code,  and  of  later  en- 
action. 
Novel,  nSv'v^l,  S,      A  small  tale  ;  a  law  annexed 

to  the  code. 
Novelist,  nSv'vM-Ilst,  S.      Innovator,  asserter  of 

novelty  ;  a  ^vriter  of  novels. 
Novelty,  n5v'v§l-te,  s.     Newness,  state  of  being 

unknown  to  former  times. 
November,  no-vem'biir,  s.     The  eleventh  month 

of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from  March. 
NoVENARY,  nSv'^n-a-r^,  s.     Number  of  nine. 

0:3-  I  have  followed  Dr  Johnson  and  Entick  in  the  ac- 
centuation  of  this  word,  rather  than  Mr  Sheridan,  who 
preserves  the  first  vowel  long,  and  places  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable. 
Novercal,  n6-v5r'k31,  a.  Having  the  manner  of  a 

stepmother. 
Nought,   nawt,   s.    319.  393.     Not  any  tMng, 

nothing ;  to  set  at  Nought,  not  to  value,  to  slight 
Novice,  n5\''vls,  s.  142.     One  not  acquainted  with 

any  thing,  a  fresh  man ;   one  who  has  entered  a  reli- 
gious house,  but  not  yet  taken  the  vow. 
Novitiate,  n6-vish'd-ate,  s.   91.     The  state  of 

a  novice,  the  time  in  which  the  rudiments  are  learned  ; 

the  time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by  way  of  trial, 

before  the  vow  is  taken. 
Novrry,  nSVe-t^,  s.      Newness,  novelty. 
Noun,  n5un,  s.  312.      in   grammar,    the  name   of 

any  thing. 

To  Nourish,  nur^rlsh,  v.   a.  314.     To  increase 

or  support  by  food  ;  to  support,  to  maintain  ;    to  oa- 
courage,  to  foment ;  to  train,  or  e  iucate  ;  to  promote 
growth  or  strength  ;  as  food. 
Nourishable,  n&r'rlsh-^-bl,    a.     Susceptive  of 
nourishment. 


NOU 


NUIl 
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NotTRISHER,  n&r'rlsh-fir,  s,  98.  The  person  or 
thing  that  nourishes. 

Nourishment,  n&r'rlsh.m^nt,  s.     That  which  is 

g^iven  or  received  in  order  to  tlie  support  or  increase  of 

growth  or  streiiffth,  food,  sustenance. 
To  NousEL,    iiuz'zl,    V.  a.   102.     To  nurse  up, 

corrupted  probably  from  Nursle. 
To  NouSEL,  n&z'zl,   v.  a.      To  entrap,  to  insnare 

as  with  a  noose.     Thejr  nuzzle  hog^  ;  that  is,  they  put 

a  ring  in  their  nose,  to  prevent  their  digging. 
Now,  nou,  ad.     40.    322.      At  this  time,  at  the 

time  present ;  a  little  while  ago.     It  is  sometimes  a 

particle  of  connexion  ;  as,  If  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty  ; 

Wow  this  is  true,  therefore  he  is  guilty.     After  this; 

since  tilings  are  so,  in  familiar  speech  ;  Now  and  then, 

at  one  time  and  another,  uncertainly. 
Now,  nou,  S.      Present  moment. 
Nowadays,  nSu'i-daze,  ad.      In  the  present  age. 
Nowhere,  nc/hware,  ad.     Not  in  any  place. 
Nowise,  n&'wize,  ad.   Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. 

f^  This  word,  says  Dr  Johnson,  iscommnnly  written 
and  spoken,  by  ignorant  barbarians,  Noieays. 

Noxious,  n5k'sh&s,  a.  Hurtful,  harmful,  laneful ; 
guilty,  criminal. 

Noxiousness,  n5k.'sh&s-nds,  s.  Hurtfuiness, 
insalubrity. 

Noxiously,  nSk'shSs-M,  ad.  Ilurtfully,  per- 
niciously. 

NoZLE,  n&z'zl,  s.  4^5.  The  nose,  the  snout,  the  end. 
JX3-  This  word,  by  being  written  with  z,  is  rather  more 

correct  than  nosle;  but  both  of  them  are  radically  defec- 
tive.— See  Codle. 

NubiferouS,  nfi-blff^r-fis,    a.      Bringing  clouds. 

To  NuBiLATE,  nuljll-ate,  v.  a.      To  cloud. 

Nubile,  nii'hll,  a.  140.  Marriageable,  fit  for 
marriage. 

Nuciferous,  nfi-slPf^r.&s,  a.  518.  Nut-bearing. 
Nucleus,    n{i'kl(^-&S,     s.       A  kernel,    any  thing 

about  which  matter  is  gathered  or  conglobated. 
NuDATION,     nu-da'sh&n,     s.      The  act  of  making 

bare  or  naked. 
Nudity,  nii'de-ti,  s.     Naked  parts. 
NUGACITY,  ni-gis'si-td,  S.      Futility,  trifling  talk 

or  behaviour. 
NuGATiON,  n6-ga'sh&n,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 

trifling. 
Nugatory,  n6'g2l-tfir-4  a.  512.    Trifling,  futile. 

OQ-  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Nuisance,  nti'sinse,  s   342.     Something  noxious 

or  ofi'ensive  ;  in  law,  someUiing  that  incommodes  the 

nei);hbourhood. 
To  Null,  nul,  v.  a.      To  annul,  to  annihilate. 
Null,  n&l,  a.    Void,  of  no  force,  ineffectual. 
Null,  nfil,  S.  Something  of  no  power,  or  no  meaning. 
NuLLlBlETY,     nul-le-bi'e-ti,    s.       The    state    of 

being  nowhere. 
To  Nullify,  n&ll^-fl,  v.  a.   183.     To  annul,  to 

make  void. 
Nullity,  nulle-t^,  s.      Want  of  force  or  efficacy  ; 

want  of  existence. 
Numb,   n&m,   «.    347.      Torpid,  chill,   motionless ; 

producing  chilness,  benumbing. 
To  Numb,  nim,  v.  a.  To  make  torpid,  to  deaden, 

to  stupify. 
NuMBEDNESS,  num'M-n&,  s.  365.     Interraption 

of  sensation. 
To  Number,  n&m'b&r,  v.  a.  98.     To  counf,  to 

tell,  to  reckon  how  many ;  to  reckon  as  one  of  the  same 

kind. 
Number,  niim'b&r,  S.      The  species  of  quantity  by 

which  it  is  computed  how  many  ;  any  particular  aggre- 
gate of  units,  as  Even  or  Odd  ;  many,  more  than  one  ; 

multitude  that  may  be  counted  ;  comparative  ,multi. 

tude  ;  aggregated  multitude;  harmony;  verses,  poetry; 

in  the  noun  it  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termina- 
tion to  signify  a  Number  more  than  one. 
Nu.MBKRER,  n&in'bfir-&r,  s.      He  who  numbers.      I 
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Numberless,    n&m'b&r-Ms,    a.      innumerable, 

more  than  can  be  reckoned. 
NUMBLES,  nfim'blz,  s.  359.   The  entrails  of  a  deer. 
Numbness,  nam'n^s,  s.  347.     Torpor,  deadnesi, 

stupefaction. 
Numerable,  nu'm^r-i-bl,  a.  405.     Capable  to 

be  numbered. 
Numeral,  nfi'm^r-il,  a.  38.    Relating  to  number, 

consisting  of  number. 
Nl^ierally,    nii'm^r-il-li,    ad.      According   to 

number. 
Numerary,   nu'm^r-^ri,  a,    512.     Any  thing 

belonging  to  a  certain  number. 
Numeration,  nfi-m^r-a'sbfin,    s.      Tlie  art  of 

numbering  ;  the  rule  of  arithmetick  which  teaches  the 

notation  of  numbers,  and  method  of  reading  numbers 

regularly  noted. 
Numerator,   nt'm^r-a-t&r,  s.    521.     He  that 

numbers ;  that  number  which  serves  as  the  common 

measure  to  others. 
Numerical,  ni-ni^r'rlk-ai,  a.    509.     Numeral, 

denoting  number;  the  same  not  only  in  kind  or  spe- 

cies,  but  number. 
Numerically,  nu-mer'rik-il-1^,  ad.     With  re- 
spect to  sameness  in  number. 
Numerist,  nu'mSr-ist,  s.      One  that  deals  in  num. 

hers. 
NuMEROSITY",  ni-m^r-r5s'si-td,  S.      Number,  the 

state  of  being  numerous  :  harmony,  numerous  flow. 

Numerous,   nft'm^r-ras,   a.    314.      Containing 

many,  consisting  of  many,  not  few ;  harmonious,  con. 

sjsting  of  parts  rightly  numbered  ;  melodious,  musical. 
Niimerousness,  nu'm^r-r&s-nes,  s.    The  quality 

of  being  numerous ;  harmony,  musicalness. 
Nummary,  n&m'mJ-r^,  a.      Relating  to  money. 
Numskull,   nfim'skul,   s.     A  dunce,  a  dolt,  a 

blockhead  ;  the  head,  in  burlesque. 
Numskulled,  n&m'skald,  a.  362.    Dull,  stupid, 

doltish. 
Nun,  n&n,  s.    A  woman  dedicated  to  the  severer  du- 
ties of  religion,  secluded  in  a  cloister  from  the  world. 
NuNCHION,  n&n'sh&n,  S.    A  piece  of  victuals  eaten 

between  meals. 

ug-  I  cannot  find  a  better  derivation  of  this  word  than 
noon-chion,  or  something  taken  at  noon  before  the  regu- 
lar meal  of  dinner. 
Nunciature,  nfin'sb^i-ture,  s.     The  office  of  a 

nuncio. 
Nuncio,  nfin'shd-6,  s.   357.     A  messenger,  one 

that  brings  tidings ;  a  kind  of  spiritual  envoy  from  the 

Pope. 
NuNcup.\TivE,  n&n-ku'pS-tiv,  \ 

Nuncupatory,  n&n-k^'pi-tur-rd,  512.  J 

Publickly    or    solemnly    declaratory,    verbally    pro. 

nounced. 

g:^-  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Barclay  have  very  impro. 
perly  accented  these  two  words  upon  the  third  syllable  ; 
W.  Johnston  and  Bailey,  on  the  first ;  but  Dr  A.sh,  En. 
tick,  and  Mr  Sheridan,  more  correctiy,  in  my  opinion, 
on  the  second. 
Nunnery,  nfin'nur-e,  s.  554.     A  house  of  nuns 

or  women  dedicated  to  the  severer  duties  of  religion. 
Nuptial,  nup'sh^l,  a.  88.  Pertaining  to  marriage. 
Nuptials,  nap'shSlz,  s.     Marriage. 

Nurse,  Ilfirse,  S.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of 
another's  child;  a  woman  that  has  the  care  of  a  sick 
person  ;  one  u  ho  breeds,  educates,  or  protects ;  an  old 
woman  in  contempt ;  the  state  of  being  nursed. 

To  Nurse,  nurse,  v.  a.  To  bring  up  a  child  not 
one's  own  ;  to  bring  up  any  thing  young;  to  feed,  to 
keep,  to  maintain  ;  to  tend  the  sick;  to  pamper ;  to  fo- 
ment, to  encourage. 

Nurser,  n&r'siu",  s.  98.  One  that  nurses ;  a 
promoter,  a  fomenter. 

Nursery,  n&r-s&r-ri,  s.  554.  The  act  or  office  of 
nursing ;  that  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's  care  ;  n 
plantation  of  yoimg  trees  to  be  transplanted  to  other 
ground  ;  place  where  young  children  are  nursed  and 
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brouffht  up ;  the  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is  fos-     O  AR,  ore,  S.  293.      A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end. 


One  nnrsed  up  ;   a 

Food,     diet ; 


A  bicd. 


A  sticic  with  a  hook  at 


t«?red  or  brought  up. 
Nursling,  nursling,  s.  410. 

fondling. 

Nurture,    nir'tshure,    s.    461 

educatiuu,  institution. 
To  Nurture,  nui-'tshure,  v.  a.     To  educate,  to 

train,  to  bring  up  ;  to  Nurture  up,  to  bring  by  care 

and  food  to  maturity. 
To  Nustle,  nas'sl,  v.  a.  472.      To    fondle,    to 

cherish. 
Nut,  n&t,  s.      The  fruit  of  certain  trees  :  it  consists 

of  a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell ;  a  small  body  with 

teeth,  which  correspond  with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 
Nutbrowx,  nfit'broun,  a.    Bro\vn  like  a  nut  kept 

long. 
Nutcrackers,  nutltrJk-k&rz,  s.    An  instrument 

used  to  break  nuts. 
NuTGALL,  nat'gal,  s.      Excrescence  of  an  oak. 
Nuthatch,  nut'hutsh,       ■) 
NuTJOBBER,  nut'j^b-bur, 
NuTPECKER,  niit'pek-k&r, 
NuTHOOK,  nutTi^ok,  s. 

the  end. 
NuT.MEG,  nut'meg,  S.      The  musked  nut,  a  kind  of 

spice  imported  from  the  East  Indies. 
Nutshell,  nut'sh^l,  s.     The  hard  substance  that 

encloses  the  kernel  of  the  nut. 
NuTTREE,  nut'tree,  s.     The  tree  that  bears  nuts, 

a  hazeL 
NuTRiFiCATiON,  nu-tr^-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.     Manner 

of  feeding  or  being  fed. 
NuTRiJiENT,  nu'tr^-m^nt,  s.     Food,  aliment. 
NuTRLMENTAL,  nil -trd-m^n'tal,  a.  88.     Having 

the  qualities  of  food. 
Nutrition,  nii-trish'un,  s.     The  act  or  quality 

of  nourishing. 
Nutritious,  nu-trlsh'us,  a.  314. 

quality  of  nourishinff. 
Nutritive,    nu'tre-i 

nutriraental. 
Nutriture,    nu'trd-tiire,    s.       The    power    of 

nourishing. 
To  Nuzzle,  n&z'zl,  v.  a.  405.      To  nurse,  to 

foster;  to  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 
NyctaLOPS,  nik'ti-lops,  s.    One  that  is  purblind ; 

one  who  sees  best  in  the  night. 
Nymph,  nlmf,  s.  413.     A  goddess  of  the  woods, 

meadows,  or  waters;  country  girl :  in  poetry,  a  lady. 


-tlv. 


158. 


Having  tlie 
Nourishing, 


o 


O,  6,  161.  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing 
or  exclamation.  O  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  a  circle 
or  oval,  as,  Within  this  wooden  O. 

Oaf,  ofe,  s.  295.  A  changeling,  a  foolish  child 
left  by  the  fairies  ;  a  dolt,  a  blockhead,  an  idiot. 

Oafish,  ofelsh,  a.     stupid,  dull,  doltish. 

Oafishness,  ofelsh-n^s,  s.      stupidity,  dulness. 

Oak,  6ke,  s.  295.  A  well-known  tree  ;  the  wood 
of  the  tree. 

OaKAPPLE,  oke'Jp-pl,  S.  A  kind  of  spungy  ex- 
crescence on  the  oak. 

Oaken,  6'kn,  a.  103.  Made  of  oak,  gathered  from 
oak. 

Oakenpin,  olin-pin,  s.     An  apple. 

Oakum,  c/khm,  s.  Cords  untwisted  and  reduced 
to  hemp. 
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by  wliich  vessels  are  driven  in  the  water. 
To  Oar,  ore,  v.  n.     To  row. 
To  Oar,  ore,  v.  a.      To  impel  by  rowing. 
OaRY,  6'rd,  a.      Having  the  form  or  use  of  oars. 
Oatcake,  oteltake,  s.  295.      Cake  made  of  the 

meal  of  oats. 
Oaten,  6'tn,  a.  103.      Made  of  oats,  bearing  oats. 
Oath,  6th,  S.   295.      An  aflfirmation,  negation,  or 

promise,  corroborated  by  the  attestation  of  the  Divine 

Being. 
Oathbreaking,  6<A'bra-king,  s.       Perjury,  the 

violation  of  an  oath. 
Oatmalt,  6te'malt,  s.     Malt  made  of  oats. 
Oatmeal,  St'mele,  or  ote'm^e,  s.  295.     Flour 

made  by  grinding  oats. 
Oats,  otes,  S.      a  grain  with  which  horses  are  fed. 
OaTTHISTLE,  6te/th\s-s\,  S.      An  herb. 
Obambulation,  6b-am-bu-la'shuii,  s.      Tlie  act 

of  walking  about. 
To  Obduce,  ob-dise',  v.  a.      To  draw  over  as  a 

covering. 
Obduction,  6b-duk'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  covering, 

or  laying  a  cover. 

Obduracy,  Sbju-rS-s^,  or  6b-du'ri-se,  s.  293, 
294.  Inflexible  wickedness,  impenitence,  hardness  of 
heart. 

0C5-  W.  Johnston  and  Entick  are  the  only  orthoepists 
who  adopt  the  first  mode  of  accenting  this  word ;  while 
Ur  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Bu- 
chanan, Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  the  last.  Mr  Scott 
adopts  both,  but  seems  to  give  the  latter  the  preference 
by  placiuir  it  first  The  accentuation  of  this  word  must 
be  determined  by  that  of  obdurate,  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. It  seems,  however,  to  follow  the  example  of  ac 
curacy/,  procuracy,  &c.  in  tlirowing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable.  As  there  are  some  terminations  which 
»eem  to  attract  the  accent  to  the  latter  syllables,  as  ator, 
end,  &c.  as  spectator,  observator,  &c.  comprehend,  appre- 
hend, &c.  so  there  are  others  that  seem  to  rejpel  it  to  the 
beginning  of  the  word,  as  acy,  ary.  Sec,  as  efficacy,  opti. 
macy,  contumacy,  &c.  salutary,  tributary,  adversary,  &c. 
The  word  in  question  seems  to  be  of  the  latter  class, 
and  therefore  more  analogically  pronounced  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  than  on  the  second  syllable. — See  Ob- 
durate. 
Obdurate,   fiVju-rate,   or   6b.dfi'rate,  a.  91. 

293,  294,  503.  Hard  of  heart,  inflexibly  obstinate  in 
ill,  hardened  ;  firm,  stubborn ;  harsh,  rugged, 
gj-  This  word  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  by  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  SheridaUi  Dr  Ken- 
rick, Dr  Ash,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Barclay, 
Buchanan,  and  Mr  Perry ;  and  on  the  first  by  Bailey, 
Entick,  and  W.  Johnston.  Mr  Scott  accents  it  either  on 
the  first  or  second,  but  seems  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  latter.  The  poets  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  pe- 
nultimate accent;  and  when  the  usage  of  poetry  does 
not  contradict  any  plain  analogy  of  prosaic  pronuncia- 
tion, it  certainly  has  a  respectable  authority.  But  the 
verb  to  indurate  is  a  word  of  exactly  the  same  form,  and 
has  the  same  derivation ;  and  yet  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, l)r  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  and 
Entick,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable :  and  my 
observation  fails  me  if  there  is  not  a  strong  propensity 
in  custom  to  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  in  question.  Uhis  propensity)  as  there  is  a  plain 
analogy  in  favour  of  it,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  in. 
dulged.  To  indurate  is  a  verb  derived  from  the  Latin 
induro,  forming  its  participle  in  atus;  and  words  of  this 
kind  are  generally  anglicised  by  the  termination  ute,  and 
have  the  accent  at  least  as  high  as  the  antepenultimate  : 
thus,  from  depuro,  propago,  desolo,  &c.  are  formed  to 
depurate,  to  propagate,  to  desolate,  &c.  and,  without  re- 
curring to  the  Latin  iiiduratus,  we  form  the  regular 
participle  indurated,  from  the  verb  to  indurate.  But 
though  there  is  the  Latin  verb  obduro,  we  have  not 
formed  an  English  verb  from  it  in  ate  as  in  the  former 
case,  but  derive  the  adjective  obdurate  from  the  Latin 
participial  adjective  obduratus;  and  no  analogy  can  be 
more  uniform  than  that  of  removing  the  accent  two  syl. 
lables  higher  than  in  the  original :  thus,  desperate,  pro- 
fligate, and  defecate,  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ; 
and  desperatus,  profligatus,  and  defiecatus,  on  the  tiiird. 
Agreeably,  therefore,  to  every  analogy  of  derivation, 
2  A 
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ohdurate  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
and  as  poets  have  adopted  the  other  accentuation,  we 
must,  as  in  medicinal,  and  in  some  other  words,  admit 
of  a  poetical  and  a  prosaic  pronunciation,  rather  than 
cross  so  clear  an  analogy  in  favour  of  poetry,  which  is 
so  frequently  at  variance  with  prose,  and  sometimes 
with  itself. — See  Academy  and  Incomparable. 
Obdurately,  Ab'jfi-rit-1^  ad.  stubbornly,  in- 
flexibly, y 

ObDURATENESS,  ib'jfi-ri^nes,  s.      stubbornness, 

inflexibility,  impenitence. 
ObDURATION,    6b-ju-ra'sh&n,    S.       Hardness    of 

heart 
Obdured,  6b-d6rd',  a.  359.  Hardened,  inflexible. 
Obedience,  6-be^j^-^Ilse,  s,  293.  376.  Obse- 
quiousness, submission  to  authority. 
^y-  The  o,  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
though  not  under  the  accent,  may  occasionally  be  pro- 
nounced as  long  and  open  as  the  o  in  oval,  over.  Sec  (see 
Efface)  J  and  though  in  rapid  pronunciation  it  admits  of 
a  short  obscure  sound,  common  to  some  of  the  other 
vowels  when  unaccented,  yet  its  radical  sound,  or  tliat 
which  it  acquires  on  the  least  distinctness  or  solemnity, 
is  undoubtedly  the  long  open  o  before  mentioned.  Thus 
in  that  fugitive  pronunciation  which  has  no  existence 
but  in  the  ear,  and  can  hardly  be  expressed  to  the  eye  by 
a  correspondent  sound,  we  perceive  very  little  difference 
in  the  sound  of  the  initial  vowels  of  abound,  upbraid, 
and  obedience ;  yet  the  moment  we  dwell  with  the  lesst 
distinctness  on  these  letters,  the  a  in  abound  verges  to 
the  a  va  father  ;  the  7<  has  the  short  sound  we  hear  m  the 
preposition  up  ;  and  the  o  in  obedience  becomes  open,  as 
the  first  sound  of  that  letter  in  the  alphabet  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  the  o  in  opaque,  opinion,  and  every 
initial  o  ending  a  syllable  immediately  before  the  accent 
—See  Principles,  No.  98. 

Obedient,  6-b^'j^-^nt,  a.  Submissive  to  authority, 

compliant  with  command  or  prohibition,  obsequious. 
Obediential,  6-bd-jd-^n'shJl,  a.     According  to 

the  rule  of  obedience. 
Obediently,  6-b^jd-^nt-l^,  ad.  with  obedience. 
Obeisance,  6-ba'sinse,  s.  250.     A  bow,  a  cour- 
tesy, an  act  of  reverence. 

Jj:^  I  must  retract  my  former  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  which  made  the  diphthong  ei  like  e  in  obedience, 
and  adopt  the  sound  of  a  as  in  the  ey  of  obejf.  For  the 
former  sound  we  have  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  iCenrick,  and 
Mr  Perry;  and  for  the  latter,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Elphin- 
ston,  Mr  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston.  But  if  the  autho- 
rities for  this  pronunciation  were  less  weighty  than  they 
are,  analogy  would  be  clearly  on  the  side  I  nave  adopted, 
as  ei,  when  under  the  accent,  is  much  more  frequently 
pronounced  like  ey  in  obey  than  like  ey  in  key ;  the  latter 
word  and  ley  being  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  pronouncing  ey  when  accented ;  and  these  letters 
we  know  are  perfectly  equivalent  to  ei,  296. 
Obelisk,  Sfre-llsk,  s.  A  magnificent  high  piece 
of  marble,  or  stone,  having  usually  four  faces,  and  les- 
sening upwards  by  degrees. 
Obequitation,  6b-ek-kw^-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act 

of  riding  about 
ObERRATION,  6b-Sr-ra'shfin,  s.     The  act  of  wan- 
dering about 
Obese,  A-b^se',  a.  Fat,  loaden  with  flesh. 
Obeseness,  6-b(^se'n^s, 
Obesity,  6-b^s'se-t^, 
To  Obey,  6-ba',  t;.  a.     To  pay  submission  to,  to 
complv  with,  from  reverence  to  authority. 
D©-  This  word  had  formerly  the  word  to  before  the 
person  obeyed,  which  Addison  has  mentioned  as  one  of 
Milton's  I^atinisms  ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  old  writers  ; 
when  we  borrowed  the  French  word  we  borrowed  Jhe 
fvntiix",  Obeir  auroi. 

Object,  fib'j^kt,  S.  492.  That  about  which  any 
power  or  faculty  is  employed ;  something  presented  to 
the  senses  to  raise  any  afi'ection  or  emotion  in  the 
mind. 
To  Object,  &b-jSkt',  v.  a.  To  oppose,  to  present 
in  opposition  ;  to  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a 
reason  adverse. 
Ob.iection,  5b-j^k'sh&n,  S.  The  act  of  present- 
ing any  thing  in  opposition ;  adverse  argument ;  fault 
lound. 
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Objective,  ib-j^k'tlv,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
object,  contained  in  the  object ;  made  an  olyect ;  pro- 
posed  as  an  object 

Objectively,  &b-j^k'tiv-l(i,    ad.     in  manner  of 

an  object. 
Objectiveness,  6b-j&'tlv-n^S,  S.     Tlie  state  of 

being  an  object 
Objector,  6b-j&'t&r,    s.    166.     One  who  oflferH 

objections. 
Obit,  bTjlt,  s.      Funeral  obsequies. 
To  Objurgate,  5b-jur'gate,  v.  a.     To  chide,  to 

reprove. 
Objurgation,    Sb-j&r-ga'sh&n,  s.     Reproof,  re- 
prehension. 
Objurgatory,  ib-j&r'gi-t&r-r^,   a.     Reprehen- 

sory,  chiding. 

DS-  For  the  last  o,  see  Dome/tick  j  and  for  the  accent. 
No.  512. 

Oblate,  &b-late',  a.     Flatted  at  the  poles.    Used 

of  a  spheroid. 
Oblation,  6b-la'sh&n,  s.    An  offering,  a  sacrifice. 
Oblectation,     6b-l&-ta'shun,     s.       Delight, 

pleasure. 

To  Obligate,  Wli-ghte,    v.  a.      To  bind  by 

contract  or  duty. 
Obligation,    6b-l^-ga'sh&n,    s.      The  binding 

power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  or  contract ;  an  act 

which  binds  any  man  to  some  performanc* ;  favour  by 

which  one  is  bound  to  gratitude. 

Obligatory,  5l/ld-ga-tur-^,  512.  Imposing  an 
obligation,  binaing,  coercive. 

To  bind,  to  impose  obligation,  to  compel  to  something ; 
to  lay  obligations  of  gratitude ;  to  please,  to  gratify. 
See  Principles,  No.  111. 

Obligee,   &l»-le-j^^,  s.      The  person  bound  by  a 

legal  or  written  contract. 
Obligement,     6-blidje'm^nt,     or    6-bleedje'- 

m^nt,  s.  Obligation. 
Obliger,  6-bli'j&r,   or  6-bU^j&r,   s.     He  who 

obliges. 
Obliging,   i-bli'jing,   or   o-blee'jing,   part.  a. 

Civil,  complaisant,  respectful,  engaging. 
Obligingly,  6-bli'jlng-l^,  or  6-bl^^'jing-Ie,  ad. 

Complaisantly. 

Obligingness,   6-bli'j!ng-nls,    or  o-blti^juig- 

n&S,  s.  Complaisance. 
Obligor,  5b-l4-g6r',  s.     He  who  binds  himself  by 

contract 
ObLIQUATION,  fib-lt^-kwa/shfin,    s.      Declination 

from  perpendicularity,  obliquity. 
Oblique,  ftb-llke',  a.  158.  415.     Not  direct,  not 

perpendicular,  not  parallel  i  not  direct,  used  of  sense  ; 

in  grammar,  any  case  in  nouns  except  the  nominative. 
Obliquely,   6b-like^^,    ad.     Not  directly,   not 

perpendicularly ;    not   in   the    immediate    or  direct 

meaning. 
Obliqueness,  6b-like'n^s, } 
Obliquity,  &b-llk'w^-td,    5  *" 

Deviation  from  physical  rectitude,  deviation  from  pa- 
rallelism or  perpendicularity ;  deviation  from  monti 
rectitude. 

To  Obliterate,  ftb-llt'ter-rite,  v.  a.  To  efface 
any  thing  written  ;  to  wear  out,  to  destroy,  to  eflace. 

Obliteration,  6b-lit-t6r-ra'shun,  s.  Efface- 
ment,  extinction. 

Oblivion,  5-bliv've-&n,  s.  113.  Forgctfulness, 
cessation  of  remembrance ;  amnesty,  general  pardon 
of  crimes  in  a  state. 

Oblivious,  6-bllv've-&s,  a.  Causing  forgetfulnes*. 

Oblong,  &ly!5ng,  a.      Longer  than  broad. 

ObLONGLY,  &b'16ng-l^,  ad.    In  an  oblong  direction. 

Oblongness,  6b'16ng-Il6s,  s.  The  state  of  being 
oblong. 
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Obloquy,  5b1o-kw^,  s.  345.    Censorious  speech, 

blame,  slander  ;  cause  of  reproach,  disgrace. 
Obmutescence,  6b-mfut^s's^nse,  s.  510.    Loss 

of  speech. 
Ojsnoxious,  5b-nSk'sh&s,  a.     Subject ;  liable  to 

pmiishment ;  liable,  exposed. 
Obnoxiousness,  &b-ii&k'sh&s-nes,  s.  Subjection, 

liableness  to  punishment. 

Obnoxiously,  6b-n5k'sh&s-l^,  ad.  In  a  state  of 
subjection,  in  tlie  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 

To  Obnubilate,  6b-nii'be-late,  r.  a.  To  cloud, 
to  obscure. 

Oeole,  6b'61e,  s.  543,  544.  in  pharmacy, 
twelve  grains. 

Obreption,  6b-r4p'shun,  s.  The  act  of  creeping 
on. 

Obscene,  6b-Seen',  a.  Immodest,  not  agreeable 
to  chastity  of  mind ;  ofi'ensire,  disgusting ;  inauspi- 
cious, ill-omened. 

Obscenely,  6b-s(^i^n1^,  ad.  In  an  impure  and 
unchaste  manner. 

Obsceneness,  6b-s^en'n&,  \ 

Obscenity,  6b-seii'n^-te,     \ 
Impurity  of  thought  or  language,  unchastity,lewduess. 

Obscuration,  &b-sku-ra'shtin,  s.  The  act  of 
darkening;  a  state  of  being  darkened. 

Obscure,     ob-skure',    a.      Dark,    unenlightened, 

floomy,  hindering  sight ;  hving  in  the  dark  ;  abstruse  j 
ifficult ;  not  noted. 
To  Obscure,  6b-skiire',  v.  a.   To  darken,  to  make 
dark  ;  to  make  less  visible  ;  to  make  less  intelligible ; 
to  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  illustrious. 

Obscurely,  6b-skiire'l^,  ad.     Not  brightly,  not 

luminously;  out  of  sight,  privately;  not  clearly,  not 

plainly. 
Obscureness,  5b-skfire'n6s,  \ 
Obscurity,  6b-sku're-te,       )  *' 

Darkness,  «  ant  of  light ;  unnoticed  state,  privacy ; 

darkness  of  meaning. 
Obsecration,    6b-s^-kra'sbun,     s.      Entreaty,  i 

supplication. 

Obsequies,  Sl/s^-kwiz,  s.  283.  Funeral  rites,  I 
funeral  solemnities.  It  is  found  in  the  singular,  but  j 
not  much  used. 

Obsequious,  ib-si^liw^-fis,  a.  obedient,  com.  ; 
pliant,  not  resisting ;  in  Shakspeare,  funeral. 

Obsequiously,  6b-se'kwe-us-le,  ad.  Obediently,  j 

with  compliance ;   in   Shakspeare,  it  signifies,  with 
funeral  rites.  | 

Obsequiousness,  ob-si'kw^&s-nSs,  s.  Obe- 
dience, compliance. 

Observable,  ib-z^r'vu-bl,  a.  Remarkable, 
eminent. 

Observably,  ob-zer'v^-bl^,  ad.  In  a  manner 
wortiiy  of  note. 

Observance,  ftb-z^r'vSnse,  s.  Respect,  cere- 
monial reverence  ;  religious  r-ite  ;  attentive  practice  ; 
rule  of  practice  ;  observation,  attention,  obedient  re- 
gard. 

Observant,  ob-z^r'vSnt,  a.  Attentive,  diligent, 
watchful ;  respectfully  attentive  ;  meanly  dutiful,  sub- 
missive. 

Observation,  6b-zer-va'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
observing,  noting,  or  remarking;  notion  gained  by 
ohSLTviiig,  note,  remark. 

Observator,  6b-zer-va'tiir,  166.  521.  One  that 
observes,  a  reniarker. 

Observa'iouy,  5b-z§i''va-tur-d,  s.    A  place  built 
for  astronomical  observation. 
1X5-   For  the  accent  of  this    word,   see    Principles, 

No.  612. 

To  Observe,  6b-zerv',  v.  a.  To  watch  ;  to  regard 
attentivelv;  to  tiiid  by  attention,  to  note;  to  regard 
or  keep  religiously  ;  to  obey,  to  follow. 

To  Obser'.'E,  6b-zei-v'j  v.  n.  To  be  attentive ;  to 
make  a  remark. 

Ouserver,     6b-zerv'5r,     s.      One    who    looks 

Tigilantly  on  persons  and  tilings ;  one  who  looks  on, 
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the  beholder ;  one  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 

practice. 
Observingly,  6b-zer'vIngJi,   ad.     Attentively, 

carefully. 
Obsession,  6b-s§sh'&n,  s.     The  act  of  besieging. 
Obsidional,  6b-sid'e-fin-Sl,  or  6b-sld'j^-un-il, 

a.  293.     Belonging  to  a  siege. 

Obsolete,  6b's6-l^te,  a.  Worn  out  of  use,  dis- 
used, unfashionable. 

Obsoleteness,  6b's6-ldte-nls,  s.  state  of  being 
worn  out  of  use,  nnfashionableness. 

Obstacle,  ftiystS-kl,  s.  405.  Something  opposed, 
hinderance,  obstruction. 

Obstetrication,  6b-stSt-tr^-k4'sh&n,  s.  The 
office  of  a  midwife. 

Obstetrick,  6b-stlt'trik,  a.  509.  Midwifish, 
befitting  a  midwife,  doing  the  midwife's  office. 

Obstinacy,  6b'ste-ni-sc,  S.  stubbornness,  con- 
tumacy, persistency. 

Obstinate,  6b'st^-nate,  a.  91.  stubborn,  con- 
tumacious, fixed  in  resolution. 

Obstinately,   Siyst^-nate-M,   ad.     stubbornly, 

inflexibly. 

Obstinateness,  6b'st^-nate-nSs,  s.  stubborn- 
ness. 

Obstipation,  6b-ste-pa'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
stopping  up  any  passage. 

Obstreperous,  6b-str^p'p§r-&s,  a.  Loud,  cla- 
morous, turbulent 

Obstreperously,      5b-str§p'p5r-rus-l^^       ad. 

Loudly,  clamorously. 

Obstreperousness,    5b-str5p'p^r-rus-n^s,    s. 

Loudness,  clamour,  noise. 
Obstriction,  5b-strik'sh&n,  s.    Obligation,  bond. 
To  Obstruct,  6b-str&kt',  v.  a.     To  hinder,  to  be 

in  the  way  of,  to  block  up,  to  bar ;  to  oppose,  to  re- 

tard. 
Obstructer,    ftb-str&kt'&r,   s.    98.     One    that 

hinders  or  opposes. 

Obstruction,    6b-struk'sh&n,    s.     Hinderance, 

difficulty ;  obstacle,  impediment,  confinement ;  in 
physick,  the  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human 
body,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  tlirougb 
it 

Obstructive,  &b-str&k'tiv,  a.  Hindering, 
causing  impediment 

Obstructive,  6b-strfikt'tlv,  s.  Impediment, 
obstacle. 

Obstruent,  ftl/stri-^nt,  a.    Hindering,  blocking 

up. 

Obstupefaction,    6b-stii-p^-f3,k'sh6n,    s.      A 

stoppage  of  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers. 
Obstupefactive,    6b-stii-p^-f^k'tlv,    a.    512. 

Obstructing  the  mental  powers. 
To  Obtain,  6b-tane',   v.  a.  202.     To  gain,  to 

acquire,  to  procure  ;  to  gain  by  concession. 
To  Obt.'VIN,  6b-tane',  v.  n.      To  continue  in  use  ; 

to  be  established  ;  to  prevail,  to  succeed. 
Obtainable,  6b-tane'iVbl,  a.     To  be  procured. 
Obtainer,  6b-ta'n&r,  s.  98.       He  who  obtains. 
To  Obtemperate,  6b-t§m'per-ate,  v.   a.     To 

obey. 
To  Obtend,  &b-t5nd',  v.  a.     To  oppose,  to  hold 

out  in  opposition  ;  to  pretend,  to  ofTer  as  the  reason  of 

any  thing.     In  this  last  sense  not  used. 
Obtenebration,  &b-t^nn^-bra'shan,  s.     Dark- 
ness, the  state  of  beinjr^darkened. 
Obtention,  6b-ten'shQn,  s.   The  act  of  obtending. 
To    Obtest,    6b-t6st',   v.    a.      To  beseech,  to 

supplicate. 
Obtestation,  &b-t^s-ta,'sh&n,   s.     Supplication, 

entreaty. 
Obtrf.ci  ATTON,   6b-trek-ta'sh&n,    s.      Slander, 

detractinit,  eiJumny. 

To  Obtri;de,  6b-tr55d',  v.  a.  339.     To  thrust 
into  any  place  or  state  by  force  oriniposttu"e. 
2  A2 
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Obtrudeb,     &b.tr56d'ur,    s.    98.        One    that 

obtrudes. 
Obtrusion,  ftb-trd&'zh&n,  s.     The  act  of  obtrud- 
ing. 
Obtrusive,    6b-tr56'slv,    a.    428.     inclined  to 

force  one's  self  or  any  thing  else  upon  others. 
To  Obtund,  6b-t&nd',  v.  a.     To  blunt,  to  dull, 

to  quell,  to  deaden. 
Obtusangular,  ab-tiise-Jng'g&-lJr,  a.    Having 

angles  larger  than  right  angles. 
Obtuse,  ob-tfise',  a.  427.   Not  pointed,  not  acute  ; 

not  quick,  dull,  stupid ;  not  shrill,  obscure,  as,  an  Ob. 

tuse  sound. 
Obtusely,   fib-tise'ld,    ad.     Without  a  point ; 

dully,  stupidly. 
Obtuseness,  6b-ttise'nSs,  s.     Bluntness,  dulness. 
Obtusion,   bb-th'zhiin,  s.     The  act  of  dulling ; 

the  state  of  being  dulled. 
ObvenTION,  ftb-V^n'sh&n,  S.      Something  happen- 
ing not  constantly  and  regularly,  but  uncertainly. 
To  Obvert,  &b-V§rt',  v.  a.      To  turn  towards. 
To  Obviate,  Siyv^-ate,  v.  a.  91.     To  meet  in 

the  way,  to  prevent,  to  oppose. 
Obvious,  6b'v^-fis,  a.   Meeting  any  thing,  opposed 

in  front  to  any  thing ;  open,  exposed ;  easily  discover- 
ed, plain,  evid.ent 
Obviously,  ftl/v^-fis-l^,  ad.  Evidently,  apparently. 
Obviousness,  SVv^&s-n&j  s.     state  of  being 

evident  or  apparent 
To  Obumbbate,  6b-&m'brate,  v.  a.     To  shade, 

to  cloud. 
Obumbbation,  5b-iim-bra'shin,  s.     Tlie  act  of 

darkening  or  clouding. 
Occasion,  6k-ka'zhun,   s.      Occurrence,  casualty, 

incident ;  opportunity,  convenience  i  accidental  cause ; 

reason,  not  cogent,  but  opportune ;  incidental  need, 

casual  exigence. 

C3-  What  was  observed  of  the  e  in  Efface  is  applicable 
to  the  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.  From  the  ten- 
dency of  the  vowel  to  open,  when  immediately  preced- 
ing the  accent,  we  find  elegant  speakers  sometimes  pro- 
nounce the  0  in  occasion,  offend,  officious,  &c.  as  if  written 
o-cnsion,  o-fend,  o-ficious,  &c.  This  seems  to  be  one  of 
those  "  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend."  But  as  it  is 
an  evident  deviation  from  the  orthography,  I  have  not 
dared  to  mark  these  words  in  this  manner.-— See  Efface. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  deviation  only 
takes  place  before  double  c  in  the  word  occasion  and  its 
compounds. 

To  Occasion,    fik-ka'zh&n,   v.    a.      To  cause 

casually  ;  to  cause,  to  produce  ;  to  influence. 
Occasional,    ftk-ka'zhtin-ai,    a.         Incidental, 
casual  ;  producing  by  accident ;  producing  by  occasion 
or  incidental  exigence. 

OCCASIO.VALLY,  Sk-ka'zh&n-il-le,  ad.   According 

to  incidental  exigence. 
Occasioner,  &k-ka'zli&n-fir,  s.     One  that  causes 
or  promotes  by  design  or  accident. 

OccECATiON,    6k-se-ka'sh&n,    s.       The   act   of 
blinding  or  making  blind. 

Occident,  6k's^-d5nt,  s.     The  west. 

Occidental,  Sk-s^-dln'tAl,  \ 

OcciDuous,  ak-sld'ji-&s,  293,  294.  S  "' 

Western. 
Occipital,  Sk-slp'p^-t&l,  a.     Placed  in  the  hinder 

part  of  tlie  head. 
Occiput,   6k's4-p&t,  S.      The   hinder  part   of  Hie 

head. 
OcciSION,  5k-slzh'fin,  s.      The  act  of  killing. 
To  Occlude,  ftk-klide',  v.  a.     To  shut  up. 
OccLUSE,  fik-kUise',  a.  428.     Shut  up,  closed. 
Occlusion,  5k-kl{i'zb(in,  s.     The  act  of  shutting 

op. 
Occult,  5k-k&lt',    a.      Secret,    hidden,  unknown, 

undiscoverable. 
Occultation,  ik-k&l-ta'shnn,  s.     In  astronomy 

is  the  time  that  a  star  or  planet  is  hidden  from  our 

sight 
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OCCULTNESS,  ok-k&lt'n^S,  S.      Secretness,  state  ol 

being  hid. 
Occupancy,  ftklifa-pin-s^,  s.     Tlie  act  of  uking 

possession. 
Occupant,  SkTcii-plnt,  s.     He  that  takes  posses- 
sion of  any  thing. 
To  Occupate,  6k'kfi-pate,  v.  a.    91.     To  take 

up,  to  possess,  to  hold. 
Occupation,  6k-kfi-pa'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  tak. 

ing  possession ;  employment,  business;  trade,  calling, 

vocation. 
Occupier,  &k'kfi-pi-&r,  s.  98.     A  possessor,  one 

who  takes  into  his  possession ;  one  who  follows  any 

employment. 

To  Occupy,  6k'kii-pi,  v.  a.  18.3.  To  possess,  to 
keep,  to  take  up ;  to  employ ;  to  follow  as  business. 

To  Occur,  6k-k&l-',  »;.  n.  To  be  presented  to  the 
memory  or  attention  ;  to  appear  here  and  there ;  to 
clash,  to  strike  against,  to  meet. 

Occurrence,  iik-k&i-'r^nse,  s.      Incident,  acci- 
dental event ;  occasional  presentation. 
Occurrent,  6k-k&r'r^nt,  s,      incident,  any  thing 

that  happens. 
OcCURSION,  fik-k&r'sb&n,  S.     Clash,  mutual  blow. 
Ocean,  6'shun,  s.  357.     The  main,  the  great  sea ; 

any  immense  expanse. 
Ocean,    o'sh&n,   a.      Pertaining   to   the  main  or 

great  sea. 
Oceanick,  6-sh^-Sn1k,  a.  357.  509.    Pertaining 

to  the  ocean. 
OcELLATED,  6-sM1a-tM,  a.    Resembling  the  eye. 
Ochre,  A'kur,  S.  416.      A  kind  of  earth  slightly 

coherent,  and  easily  dissolved  in  water. 
OcHREOUS,  t/krd.&s,  a.      Consisting  of  ochre. 
Ochrey,  filfur-^,  a.      Partaking  of  ochre. 
OcHIMY,  ^klc^-md,  s.      A  mixed  base  metal. 
Octagon,    ok'tA-g&n,   s.      in  geometry,  a  figure 

consisting  of  eight  sides  and  angles. 
Octagonal,  ok-tSg'go-nil,  a.     518.      Having 

eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octangular,  ok-ting'gu-lir,  a.     Having  eight 

angles. 
Octangularness,  ok-tSng'gii-lir-nfe,  s.     The 

quality  of  having  eight  angles. 

Octant,  6k'tant,      ) 
Octile,  5k'tll,  140.  S  "• 

Is,  when  a  planet  is  in  such  position  to  another,  that 

their  places  are  only  distant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle. 
Octave,    6k'tave,   S.    91.      The   eighth  day  after 

some  peculiar  festival ;  in  musick,  an  eighth  or  an  in- 

ter\'al  of  eight  sounds ;  eight  days  together  after  a 

festival. 
Octavo,  6k-ta'v6,  a.     A  book  is  said  to  be  in  Oe- 

tavo  when  a  sheet  is  folded  into  eight  leaves. 
Octennial,  6k-t^ii'n^-ai,  a.   113.     Happening 

every  eight  vears  ;  lasting  eight  years. 

October,  5k-t64)&r,  s.  98.     The  tenth  month  of 

the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from  March. 

Octoedrical,  5K-tA_ed'drd-kai,  a.  Having 
eight  sides. 

OcTONARY,  5k'to-nSr-^,  a.  Belonging  to  the  num- 
ber eight. 

OcTONOCULAR,  6k-t6-n6k'ku-lar,  a.  Having 
eight  eyes. 

OcTOPETALOUS,  &k-t6-plt'til-us,  a.  Having 
eight  flower  leaves. 

OcTOSTYLE,  5k't6-Stile,  s.  The  face  of  a  building 
or  ordonnance  containing  eight  columns. 

Octuple,  6k'tu-pl,  a.  405.     Eightfold. 
Ocular,  Sklcfi-lar,  a.    88.     Depending  on  the 
eye,  knomi  bv  the  eye. 

Ocularly,  Sk'kii-lJir-l^,  ad.     To  the  observation 

of  the  eye. 
Oculist,  Sklci-llst,  s.     One   who  professes  to 

cure  distempers  of  the  eyes- 
Odd,   6d,  a.     Not  even,  not  divisible   into  equal 
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nnmberg  ;  particular,  uncouth,  extraordinary  ;  some- 
thing over  a  definite  number ;  not  noted,  not  taken 
Into  the  common  account;  strange,  unaccountable, 
fantastical,  uncommon,  particular ;  unlucky ;  unlikely, 
In  appearance  improper. 

Oddly,  6d1e,  ad.  Not  evenly ;  strangely,  par. 
ticularly,  unaccountably,  uncouthly. 

Oddness,  od'n^s,  s.  The  state  of  being  not 
even;  strangeness,  particularity,  uncouthncss. 

Odds,  6dz,  s.  inequality,  excess  of  either  com- 
pared with  the  other ;  more  than  an  even  wager  j  ad. 
vai:tage,  superiority ;  quarrel,  debate,  dispute. 

Ode,  ode,  s.  A  poem  written  to  be  sung  to  musick, 
a  I  y rick  poem. 

Odible,  6'de-bl,  a.  405.  Hateful. 

Odious,  6'd^-ias,   or  o'je-&S,   a.     Hateful,  detest- 
able, abominable  ;  exposed  to  hate ;  causing  liate,  in- 
vidious. 
8:5^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 

more  common,  but  the  second  seems  the  more  correct. 

See  Principles,  No.  293,  294  376. 

Odiously,  6'd^-&s-ld,  or  o'je-is-Ie,  ad.  Hate- 
fully,  abominably  ;  invidiously,  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Odiousness,  o'dt^-&s-n^s,  or  6'je-&s-n5s,  s. 
Hatefulness. 

Odium,  6'de-fim,  or  6'j^-fim,  a.     Invidiousness, 

quality  of  provoking  hate. 
Odorate,  Mo-rate,   a.   91.      Scented,  having  a 

strong  scent,  whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 
Odoriferous,  6-d6-riff^r-&s,  a.     Giving  scent, 

usually  sweet  of  scent,  fragrant,  perfumed. 
Odoriferousness,  6-do-rif'fer-us-n^s,  s.    534. 

Sweetness  of  scent. 
Odorous,  6'd&r-5s,  a.  314.  Fragrant,  perfumed. 

DCS-  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  this  acyective  should 
have  preserved  the  accent  of  the  simple  odour,  when  the 
Latin  odorus  presented  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  altering 
it.  Milton  has  seized  this  opportunity ;  but,  happily 
for  the  analogy  of  our  own  language,  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed : 

'* Last  the  bright  consummate  fiow'r 

Spirits  odorous  breathes  ;  fluw'rs  and  their  fruit 
Man's  nourishment." 

Where  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  Latin  accent  be  pre. 
served,  the  Latin  spelling  ought  to  be  preserved  like- 
wise. 

Odour,  6'd5r,  s.  314.  Scent,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  fragrance,  perfume,  sweet  scent 

Oeco-vojiicks,  ^k-A-n5m'miks,  s.  296.  Manage- 
ment of  household  affairs. 

Oeco.vomy — See  Economy. 

Oecumenical,  §k-u-men'n^-k3.1,  a.  296.  Gene- 
ral, respecting  the  whole  habitable  world. 

Oedema,  ^-de'mJ,  s.  92.  296.  A  tumour.  It  is 
now  commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to  a  white,  soft, 
insensible  tumour. 

Oedematick,  ^d-^-mSt'tlk,  296. 

Oedematous,  ^-d^m'mi-t&s. 
Pertaining  to  an  oedema. 

Oeiliad,  ^U'yid,  s.  113.  A  glance,  wink,  token 
of  the  eye. 

O'er,  ore,  ad.     Contracted  from  Over. 

Oesophagus,  ^-s5f fa-g&s,  s.  The  gullet. 

Of,  6v,  prep.  377.  It  is  put  before  the  substantive 
that  follows  another  in  construction,  as.  Of  these  part 
were  slain ;  it  is  put  after  comparative  and  superlative 
adjectives,  as,  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable  time 
Of  all  other ;  from,  as,  I  bought  it  Of  him  ;  concerning, 
relating  to,  as,  all  have  this  sense  Of  war ;  out  Of,  as, 
yet  Of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare  ;  among,  as,  any 
clergyman  Of  my  own  accquaintance  ;  by,  as,  I  was  en- 
tertained Of  the  consul ;  this  sense  now  not  in  use  : 
according  to,  as,  they  do  Of  right  belong  to  you ;  noting 
power  or  spontaneity,  as.  Of  himself  man  is  confessedly 
unequal  to  his  duty;  noting  properties  or  qualities,  as, 
a  man  Of  a  decayed  fortune,  a  body  Of  no  colour  ; 
noting  extraction,  as,  a  man  Of  an  ancient  family; 
noting  adherence  or  belonging,  as,  a  Hebrew  Of  my 
tribe  ;  noting  the  matter,  as,  the  chariot  was  Of  cedar  ; 
noting  the  motive,  as.  Of  my  own  choice  I  undertook 
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this  work ;  noting  preference  or  postponence,  as,  I  do 
not  like  the  tower  Of  any  place  ;  noting  change  Of,  as, 
O  miserable  Of  happy !  noting  causalty,  as,  good  na. 
ture  Of  necessity  will  give  allowance  ;  noting  propor- 
tion, as,  many  Of  a  hundred ;  noting  land  or  species, 
as,  an  affair  Of  the  cabinet ;  Of  late,  lately. 

Off,  6f,  ad.  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to  con- 
join it  with  verbs,  as,  to  come  Off,  to  fly  Off,  to  take 
Off;  it  is  generally  opposed  to  On,  as,  to  lay  on,  to 
take  Off ;  itsignifies  distance :  it  signifies  evanescence, 
absence,  or  departure  ;  it  signifies  apy  kind  of  disap- 
pointment, defeat,  interruption,  as,  the  affair  is  Off; 
from,  not  toward ;  Offhand,  not  studied. 

Off,  6f,  interj.  Depart ! 

Off,  &f,  prep.   Not  on  ;  distant  from. 

Offal,  6ffW,  s.  88.  Waste  meat,  that  which  is 
not  eaten  at  the  table ;  carrion,  coarse  flesh,  refuse, 
that  which  is  thrown  away ;  any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

Offence,  6f-fense',  S.    Crime,  act  of  wickedness  ; 
a  transgression ;  injury;  displeasure  given,  cause  of 
disgust ;  scandal ;  anger,  displeasure  conceived ;  at- 
tack, act  of  the  assailant. 
B^-  For  the  elegant  sound,  of  the  o  in  offence,  offend^ 

official,  and  their  compounds,  see  Occasion  and  Efface. 

OffENCEFUL,  Sf-fense'f&l,  a.    injurious. 

Offenceless,  6f-f^nsel^S,  a.  Unoffending,  in- 
nocent. 

To  Offend,  6f-f^nd',  v.  a.  To  make  angry  ;  to 
assail,  to  attack ;  to  transgress,  to  violate ;  to  injure. 

To  Offend,  6f-fend',  v.  n.  To  be  criminal,  to 
transgress  the  law ;  to  cause  anger ;  to  commit  trans- 
gression. 

Offender,  6f-f§n'dur,  s.  98.  A  criminal,  one 
who  h£is  committed  a  crime,  transgressor ;  one  who 
has  done  an  injury. 

Offendress,  6i-f6n'dr&,  s.  A  woman  that 
offends. 

Offensive,  6f-f§n's!v,  a.  158.  428.  Causing 
anger,  displeasing,  disgusting;  causing  pain,  injuri- 
ous ;  assailant,  not  defensive. 

Offensively,  6f-f^n'siv-l^,  ad.  Mischievously, 
injuriously ;  so  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displeasure ; 
by  way  of  attack,  not  defensively. 

Offensiveness,  6f-f^n'siv-nls,  s.  Injuriousness, 
mischief ;  cause  of  disgust.  ' 

To  Offer,  6ff&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  present  to  any 
one,  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  or 
received  ;  to  sacrifice,  to  immolate ;  to  bid  as  a  price 
or  reward ;  to  attempt,  to  commence ;  to  propose. 

To  Offer,  6f'f&r,  v.  n.  To  be  present,  to  be  at 
hand,  to  present  itself;  to  make  an  attempt 

Offer,  OPfur,  S.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  ano- 
ther ;  first  advance ;  proposal  made ;  price  bid,  act  of 
bidding  a  price ;  attempt,  endeavour ;  something  given 
by  way  of  acknowledgment 

Offerer,  5Pf&r-r&i",  a.  One  who  makes  an 
offer ;  one  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  worship. 

Offering,  6Pf6r-rlng,  s.  A  sacrifice,  any  tldug 
immolated,  or  offered  in  worship. 

Offertory,  6f'fer-t&r-^,  s.  557.  The  thing 
offered ;  the  act  of  offering. 

Office,  6f'fls,  s.  142.  A  public  charge  or  employ- 
ment ;  agency,  peculiar  use  ;  business  ;  particular  em- 
ployment ;  act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered ;  act 
of  worship  ;  formulary  of  devotions ;  rooms  in  a  House 
appropriated  to  particular  business ;  place  where  bu- 
siness IS  transacted. 

Officer,  6f  fe-s&r,  s.  98.  A  man  employed  by 
the  publick ;  a  commander  in  the  army ;  one  who  has 
the  power  of  apprehending  criminals. 

Officered,  6ffe-s&rd,  a.  362.  Commanded, 
supplied  with  commanders. 

Official,  2if-fish'al,  a.  88.  Conducive,  appro, 
priate  with  regard  to  use;  pertaining  to  a  publick 
charge- 

Official,  6f-fish'al,  s.  Official  is  that  person  to 
whom  the  cognizance  of  causes  is  committed  by  such 
as  have  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. — See  Offence. 

Officially,  6f-fish'il-^,  ad.  in  a  manner  be- 
longing to  office. 
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Oleaginous,  6-1^-id^ln-fis,  a.     oily,  unctuous. 
Oleaginousness,  A-l^-ad'jln-&s-nds,    s.    315. 

Oiliness. 
Oleander,    6-ld-in'd&r,    s.    98.      The    plant 

rosebay. 

Oleaster,  A-ld-is't&r,  s.  98.     Wild  oUve. 
Oleose,  W^Ase',  a.     OUy. 
To  Olfact,  61-fikt',  V.  a.     To  smell. 
Olfactory,  61-fak't&r_^,  a.  557.     Having  the 

sense  of  smelling. 

55*  ^o^  t''«  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
Olid,  61'lid,  V         „  .  ,.      ,  ., 

Olidous,  Snid-fis,  314.  1  "•     ^''°''"'«^'  ^"*"'- 
Oligarchy,   61'l^-g3r-k^,   s.    519.     A  fonn  of 

government  which  places  the  supreme  power  In  a 

small  number,  aristocracy. 
Olio,  i/li-d,  s.  113.      A  mixture,  a  medley. 
Olitory,  611^-tur-^,  s.    557.      Belonging  to  the 

kitchen  garden. 
OlivaSTER,  Sl-l^-vis't&r,  a.  98.      Darkly  brown, 

tawny. 
Olive,  SlTiv,  s.  140.      A  plant  producing  oil  i  the 

emblem  of  peace. 
Ombre,  om'bui",  s.  416.      A  game  at  cards  played 

by  three. 
Oaiega,    A-me'gA,   s.   92.      The  last  letter  of  the 

Greek  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  Huly  Scriptures 

for  the  last. 
Omelet,  Sml^t,  S.      A  kind  of  pancake  made  with 


OffiCIALTY,  6f-fisb'al-te,  S.      The  charge  or  post 

of  an  official. 
To  Officiate,  5f-fish'e-ate,  v.  a.  542.  To  give 

in  consequence  of  office. 
To  Officiate,  5f-flsh'^-ate,  v.  n.  91.     To  dis- 
charge an  office,  commonly  in  worship ;  to  perform  an 
office  for  another. 

Officious,  6f'-fish'6s,  a.  314.     Kind,  doing  good 

offices  ;  over  forward. 
Officiously,  6f-fish'us-I^,  ad.    Kindly,  with  un- 
asked kindness  ;  with  too  great  forwardness. 
OfftciousnesS,  af-fish'as-n^S,  s.      Forwardness 

of  civility,  or  respect,  or  endeavour;  overforward- 

ness. 
Offing,  ftPfing,  s.    410.      The  act  of  steering  to 

a  distance  from  the  land  ;  deep  water  offtlie  shore. 
Offset,  6Ps^t,  s.     shoot  of  a  plant. 
Offscouring,  6f-skour'lng,  s.      Recrement,  pai-t 

rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  thing. 
Offspring,  &Psprlng,  s.     The  thing  propagated 

and  generated,  children ;  production  of  any  kind. 
To  Offuscate,  6f-fus'kate,  i;.  a.  91.     To  dim, 

to  cloud,  to  darken. 
Offuscation,    &t-fus-ka'shun,    s.      The  act  of 

darkening. — See  Occasion. 
OiT,  6ft,  a</.    (A  poetical  word.)    Often,  frequently, 

not  rarely. 
Oiten,  6f'fn,    ad.   103.  472.      Oft,   frequently, 

many  times. 
OiTENTlMES,  6Pfn-timz,  ad.     Frequently,  many 

times,  ofteiL 
OiTTlMES,  6fftimz,  ad.      In  poetry,  frequently, 

often. 
Ogee,  A-j^e',  s.   a  sort  of  moulding  in  architecture, 

consisting  of  a  round  and  a  hollow. 
To  Ogle,  6'gl,    v.  a.    406.     To  view  with  side 

glances,  as  in  fondness. 
Ogler,  6'gl-6r,  s.  98.    A  sly  gazer,  one  who  views 

by  side  glances. 
OgUO,  Me-A,  s.  388.      A  dish  made  by  mingling 

different  kinds  of  meat,  a  medley.    The  Spanish  Ol'a 

Podrida, 
Oh,    6,    inter/.       An  exclamation  deflotlng  pain, 

sorroAv,  or  surprise. 
Oil,   oil,  s.   299.      The  juice  of  olives  expressed ; 

any  fat,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter  ;  the  juices  of 

certsun  vegetables  expressed  or  drawn  by  the  still. 

To  Oil,  611,  v.  a.     To  smear  or  lubricate  with  oil. 
OlLCOLOUR,     oil'k&l-lur,     s.       Colour    made    by 

grinding  coloured  substances  in  oil. 
Oiliness,  oll'l^-n^s,  s.      Unctuousness,  greasiness, 

quality  approaching  to  that  of  oil. 
Oilman,  oll'min,  s.  88.     One 

and  pickles. 
OjI.SHOP,    oll'sh&p,     s.      A  shop  where  oi.s  and 

pickles  are  sold. 
Oily,   611'd,  a.      Consisting  of  oil,  containing  oil, 

having  the  qualities  of  oil ;  fat,  greasy. 
OiLYGRAIN,  611'^-grane,  s.      A  plant 
OiLYPALM,  511'^-p^m,  s.      A  tree. 
To  OiNT,  olnt,  V.  a.   299.      To  anoint,  to  smear. 

Out  of  use. 
Ointment,    olnt'm^nt,    s.     Unguent,   unctuous 

matter. 
Oker,  oTiur,  s.  Properly  Ochre,  416.    A  colour. 

Old,  old,  a.  Past  the  middle  of  life,  not  young  ;  of 
long  continuance,  begun  long  ago  ;  not  new  ;  ancient 
not  modern;  of  any  specified  duration;  subsisting  be- 
fore something  else  ;  long  practised  ;  of  Old,  long  ago, 
from  ancient  times. 
Da-  This  word  is  liable  to  the  same  mispronunciation 

as  mould,  which  see. 

Oldfashio.VED,  61d-fi£h'£ind,  a.   Formed  accord- 
ing to  obsolete  custom. 
Olden,  61'dn,  a.    103.      Ancient     Not  used. 
OldnESS,  old'n^S,  S.      Old  age,  antiquity. 
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Omen,  6'm§n,  S.  A  sign  good  or  bad,  a  prognostick. 
Omened,  6'm^nd,  a.  359.  Containing  prognosticka. 
Omentum,  6-m§n'tum,  s.     The  cawi,  the  double 

membrane  spread  over  the  entrails  ;  called  also  reticu- 
lum, from  its  structure,  resembling  that  of  a  net. 

To  OsHNATE,  6m'm^-nate,  v.  a.  91.  To  fore- 
token, to  show  prognosticks. 

Omination,  6tn-m^-na'sh&n,  s.      Prognostick. 

Ominous,   6m'min-us,  a.  314.     Exhibiting  bad 

tokens  of  futurity,  foreshowing  ill,  inauspicious ;  ex- 
hibiting tokens  good  or  ill. 

Ominously,  5m'min-nus-le,  ad.  with  good  or 
bad  omen. 

Ominousness,  6m'min-nus-n^s,  s.     The  quality 

of  being  ominous. 

Omission,  6-mish'&n,  s.  Neglect  to  do  some- 
thing; neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commi^ion  or 
perpetration  of  crimes. 

To  Omit,  6-mit',  v.  a.  To  leave  out,  not  to 
mention ;  to  neglect  to  practise. 

Omittance,  6-mit'tinse,  s.     Forbearance. 

Omnifarious,  6in-nd-fa'rd-&s,  a.  Of  all  varieties 
or  kinds. 

Omniferous,  6m-niPf&-&s,  a.  518.   All-bearing. 

OmnIFICK,  6m-niftlk,  a.  509.      All-creating. 

Omniforji,  6m'ne-form,  a.     Having  every  shape. 

Omnigenous,  6m-n!d'je-n&s,  a.  218.  Consist- 
ing of  all  kinds. 

Omnipotence,  6m-n!p'p6-t^nse,  7 

OiiNipoTENCY,  6m-riip'p6-t^n-s^, ) 
Almighty  power,  unlimited  power. 

Ojinipotent,  6m-nlp'p6-tent,  a.  518.  Almighty, 
powerful  without  limit 

Omnipresence,  &m-n^-pr&'ense,  s.     Ubiquity, 

unbounded  presence. 

DCS"  All  the  orthoepists  I  have  consulted  (as  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  their  notiitjnn  and  accentuation)  make 
the  penultimate  e  in  tliis  word  short,  as  in  the  word  pre~ 
sence,  except  Mr  Sheridan.  That  it  is  not  pronounced 
enclitically  like  omnipotence,  5ia  518.  arises,  perhaps, 
from  the  number  of  consonants  in  the  latter  syllables; 
and  as  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  our  composition  to  pronounce  presence  in  this 
word,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  is  taken  singly ; 
just  as  we  pronounce  theatre  in  the  word  amphitheatrb^ 
wiUi  tiie  accent  on  the  antepeuullimate,  Uiough  the  ac- 
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cent  is  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  vowel  is  long,  in  the 
Latin  amphii/ieatrum. 

Omnipresent,  6in-n^prlz'^nt,  a.     Ubiquitary, 

present  in  every  place. 
Omnisciknce,  5m-nlsh'^-§nse,  ) 
Omnisciency,  am-nlsh'^-^n-s4,  i 

Boundless  knowledge,  infinite  wisdom. 
Omniscient,   6m-nish'^-^nt,  a.     Infinitely  wise, 

knowing  without  bounds. 

Omniscious,  Sm-nlsh'us,  a.  292.     All-knowing. 

O.MNIVOaOUS,  Sm-nVvo-r&S,  a.  518.  All-de- 
vouring. 
O.MPHALOPTICK,  6m-fi-16p'tik,  S.  509.  An  optick 
glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly  called  a 
convex  lens. 
On,  ftn,  prep.  It  is  put  before  the  word  which 
sii,'Tiifies  that  which  is  under  that  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported,  which  any  thing  covers,  or  where  any 
thing  is  fixed  ;  noting  addition  or  accumulation,  as, 
mischiefs  On  mischiefs  ;  noting  a  state  of  progressinn, 
as,  whither  On  thy  way?  noting  dependence  or  reliance, 
as,  On  God's  providence  their  hopes  depend ;  at,  noting 
place ;  it  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any  thing  ; 
It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thing  happens,  as,  this 
happened  On  the  first  day ;  in  forms  of  denunciation 
it  is  put  before  the  thing  tlu'eatened ;  noting  invoca- 
tion ;  noting  stipulation  or  condition. 
On,  6n,  ad.  Forward,  in  succession  ;  forward,  in 
progression  ;  in  continuance,  without  ceasing ;  upon 
the  body,  as  part  of  dress;  it  notes  resolution  to  ad- 
vance. 
On,  on,  interj.    A  word  of  incitement  or  encourage- 

ment. 
Once,  wfinse,  ad.  165.  One  time ;  a  single 
time  ;  the  same  time  ;  one  time,  though  no  more ;  at 
the  time  immediate  ;  formerly,  at  a  former  time. 
One,  W&n,  a.  165.  Less  than  two,  single,  denoted 
by  an  unit ;  indefinitely,  any ;  different,  diverse,  op- 
posed to  Another ;  One  of  two,  opposed  to  the  other ; 
particularly  one. 

tjC^  This  word  and  its  relatives,  once  and  none,  are  per. 
haps  the  best  tests  of  a  residence  in  the  capital.  In  some 
parts  of  the  island  they  are  pronounced  so  as  to  give  the 
0  the  sound  it  has  in  tone,  sometimes  the  sound  it  has  in 
gone  ;  but  the  true  sound  is  that  it  has  in  son,  done,  &c. 
which  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  the  sound  of  u  in  sun.  I 
never  could  make  a  northern  uihabitant  of  England  pro- 
nounce the  following  sentence  without  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty :  "  I  have  won  one  game,  and  you  have  won  none ; 
you  have  not  won  once,  and  that  is  wonderful."  Where 
we  may  observe  that  the  o  in  won,  is  the  exact  sound  it 
ha?  in  one,  once,  and  wonderful. 

One,  wfin,  s.  A  single  person  ;  a  single  mass  or 
aggregate ;  the  first  hour ;  the  same  thing ;  a  person  ; 
a  person  by  way  of  eminence  ;  a  distinct  or  particular 
person ;  persons  united ;  concord,  agreement,  one 
mind ;  any  person,  any  man  indefinitely.  One  has 
sometimes  a  plural,  when  it  stands  for  persons  indefi- 
nitely, as  the  great  Ones  of  the  world. 

One-eyed,  \vtm'ide,  a.  283.  Having  only  one 
eye. 

Oneirockitical,  6-ni-r6-krlt't^kil,  a.  Pro- 
perly Onirocritical.     Interpretative  of  dreams. 

OnEIROCRITICK,  6.nl-r6-krlt'nk,  s.  An  inter- 
preter of  dreams. 

Oneness,  \\&n'n&,  S.  Unity  ;  the  quality  of 
being  one. 

OnEKARY,  6n'n§r-rir-ri,  a.  512.  Fitted  for  car- 
riage or  burdens. 

To  Onerate,  &n'n^-rate,  v.  a.  91.  To  load,  to 
burthen. 

Oneration,  6n-n^r-a'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  loading. 

Onerous,  6n'n^r-us,  a.  314.  Burthea»ome,  op- 
pressive. 

Onion,  &n'yan,  s.  113.  165.     A  plant. 

Only,  6ne'l«^,  a.  single,  one  and  no  more  ;  this 
and  no  other ;  this  above  all  other,  as,  he\d  the  Only 
man  for  musick. 

Only,  onel^,  ad.  Simply,  singly,  merely,  barely  ; 
so  and  no  otherwise  j  singly  without  more,  as.  Only 
begotten. 
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Onomancy,  6n'nA-mJn-s^,  s.  519.    A  divinatioa 

by  names. 
Onomantical,  6n-n6-mSn't^kSl,  a.    Predicting 

by  names. 
Onomatopoeia,  5n-6-mSt-o-p^yi,  s.    In  Gram, 
mar  or  Rhetorick,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  names 
and  words  are  formed  to  the  resemblance  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  things  signified. 

lt:5^  This  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  «»«a«,  name, 
and  vctiu.  Jingo,  I  make  or  feign.  Thus  is  the  word  tri. 
qtwtraek  uirmed  from  the  noise  made  by  moving  the  men 
at  this  game ;  and  from  the  same  source  arises  the  buzz- 
ing of  bees,  the  grunting  of  hogs,  the  cackling  of  hens, 
the  snoring  of  people  asleep,  the  clashing  of  arms,  &c. 
The  surest  etymologies  are  those  derived  from  the  Ono- 
matopoeia. 

Onset,  &n'slt,  s.     Attack,  assault,  first  brunt 
Onslaught,  Sn'slAwt,  s.      Attack,  storm,  onset. 

Not  used. 
Ontologist,  &n-tillo-jist,  s.    One  who  considers 

the  affections  of  beings  in  general,  a  metaphysician. 
Ontology,  Sn-tolld-j^  s.  518.      The  science  of 

the  affections  of  being  in  general,  metaphysicks. 
Onward,  5n'ward,   ad.   88.       Forward,  progres- 
sively ;  in  a  state  of  advanced  progression ;  something 

farther. 
Onycha,  &n'ii^-ka,  s.  353,  92.      The  odoriferous 

snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone  named  onyx.. 
Onyx,  6'niks,  s.      The  onyx  is  a  semipellucid  gem, 

of  which  there  are  several  species. 
Ooze,  hhze,  s.  306.     Soft  mud,  mire  at  the  bottom 

of  wafer,  slime ;  soft  flow,  spring ;  the  liquor  of  a  tan- 
ner's vat 
To  Ooze,  hhze,  v.  n.     To  flow  by  stealth,  to  run 

gently. 
Oozy,  65'z4,  a.      Miry,  muddy,  slimy. 
To  Opacate,  6-pa'kate,  v.  a.  503.       To  shade, 

to  darken. 
Opacity,    6-pSs's^-t^,    s.       Cloudiness,  want  of 

transparency. 
Opacous,  o-pa'k&s,  a.  314.       Dark,  obscure,  not 

transparent 
Opal,  6'pil,  s.   88         a  precious  stone  reflecting 

various  colours. 
Opaque,  6-pake',  a.  337.  415.     Not  transparent, 

dark,  cloudy. 
To  Ope,  Ape,  v.  a.      Poetically  for  to  open. 
To  Open,  c/pn,  v.  a.  103.     To  unclose,  to  unlock, 

the  contrary  to  Shut ;  to  show,  to  discover ;  to  divide, 

to  break ;  to  explain,  to  disclose  ;  to  begin. 

To  Ope,  6pe,  ) 

To  Open,  A'pn,  103.    )  ''■'  "' 
To  unclose,  not  to  remain  shut ;  a  term  of  hunting, 
when  hounds  give  tlie  cry. 

Ope,  ope,  \ 

Open,  6'pn,  103.    S  "" 
Unclosed,  not  shut;    plain,  apparent;    not  wearing 
disguise,  artless,  sincere ;  not  clouded,  clear ;  exposed 
to  view ;  uncovered  ;  exposed,  without  defence ;  at- 
tentive. 

Opener,  c/pn-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  opens,  one 
that  unlocks,  one  that  uncloses;  explainer,  interpreter; 
that  which  separates,  disuniter. 

Openeyed,  c/pn-lde,  a.  283.     Vigilant,  watchfuL 

Openhanded,  c-pn-hind'M,  a.  Generous,  li- 
-beral. 

Openhearted,  6-pn-liirt'M,  a.  Generous,  can- 
did, not  meanly  subtle. 

Openheartedness,  6-pn-hart'M-n^s,  s.  Li- 
berality, munificence,  generosity. 

Opening,  o'pn-lng,  s.  410.  Aperture,  breach  ; 
discovery  at  a  distance,  faint  knowledge,  dawn. 

Openly,  6'pil-le,  ad.  Publickly,  not  secretly,  in 
sight;  plainly,  apparently,  evidently,  without  dis- 
guise. 

OpENMOJjTHED,  6-pn-m6uTHd',  a.  Greedy,  m. 
venous. 

Openness,  A'pn-ii^s,  s.   Plainness,  clearness,  free- 
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Opponent,  ftp-po'nSnt,  S.    Antagonist,  adversary; 

one  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising  objections  to  a 

tenet. 
Opportune,   6p-p6r-tune',  a.     Seasonable,  con. 

venient,  fit,  timely. 
Opportunely,  Sp-pSr-tiine'l^,  ad.      Seasonably, 

conveniently,  with  opportunity  either  of  time  or  place. 
Opportunity,  6p-p6r-tu'n^-t^,  s.     Fit  place  or 

time,  convenience,  suitableness  of  circumstances  to 

any  end. 
To  Oppose,  &p-p6ze',  v.  a.     To  act  against,  to  be 

adverse,  to  hinder,  to  resist ;  to  put  in  opposition  ;  to 

offer  as  an  antagonist  or  rival ;  to  place  as  an  obstacle ; 

to  place  in  front. 

jj(5-  The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  the 
same  tendency  to  a  long  open  sound  as  in  occasion.  The 
same  may  be  observed  of  oppress  and  its  compoiuids. — 
See  Occasion  and  Efface. 
To  Oppose,  6p-p6ze',  v.  n.     To  act  adversely ;  to 

object  in  a  disputation,  to  have  the  part  of  raising  dif> 

Acuities. 
OppoSELESS,  Sp-p^zel^,  a.      irresistible,  not  to 

be  opposed. 
Opposer,  6p-p6'zfir,  s.    98.     One  that  opposes, 

antagonist,  enemy. 

Opposite,  6p'p6-zlt,  a.  156.  Placed  in  front, 
facing  each  other ;  adverse,  repugnant ;  contrary. 

Opposite,  6p'p6-zlt,  s,  156.  Adversary,  opponent, 
antagonist. 

Oppositely,  6p'p6-zit-l^,  ad.   in  such  a  situation 

as  to  face  each  other  ;  adversely. 
Oppositeness,   op'po-zit-nes,   s.     The  state  of 

being  opposite. 
Opposition,  fip-po-zlsh'&ii,  s.    situation  so  as  to 

front  something  opposed ;  hostile  resistance ;  contra- 
riety of  affection ;  contrariety  of  interest ;  contrariety 
of  measures  ;  contrariety  of  meaning. 

To  Oppress,  6p-pr§s',  v.  a.  To  crush  by  hard- 
ship, or  unreasonable  severity ;  to  overpower,  to  sub- 
due.— See  Oppose. 

Oppression,  6p-presh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  oppres- 
sing, cruelty,  severity  ;  the  state  of  being  oppressed, 
misery  ;  hardship,  calamity ;  dulness  of  spirits,  lassi- 
tude of  body. 

Oppressive,  6p-pr^.s'slv,  a.  Cruel,  inhuman,  un- 
justly exactious  or  severe ;  heavy,  overwhelming. 

Oppressor,  6p-pr6s'sur,  s.  98.  One  who  harasses 

others  with  unjust  severity. 

Opprobrious,  6p-pr6'br^-us,  a.  Reproachful, 
disgraceful ;  causing  infamy. 

Opprobriously,  6p-pr6'br^-us-le,  ad.  Reproach- 
fully, scurrilously. 

Opprobriousness,  ftp-prt/brd-fis-nSs,  s.     Re- 

proachfulness,  scurrility. 
To  Oppugn,  Sp-pfme',  v.  a.  386.     To  oppose,  to 

attack,  to  resist. 
Oppugnancy,  6p-pug'nJn-s^,  s.      Opposition. 
Oppugner,  6p-pine'ar,  s.     One  who  opposes  or 

attacks. 

B^"  Mr  Sheridan  sounds  the  g  in  this  word,  though 
not  in  the  verb  from  which  it  is  formed ;  but  that  this  is 
contrary  to  analogy. — See  Principles,  No.  386. 
OpSIMATHY,  op-slm'k-thi,  S.  518.     An  education 

begun  late  in  life ;  knowledge  or  learning  acquired  in 

age. 
Optable,    5p'tJ-bl,   a.     405.      Desirable,  to  be 

wished. 
Optative,  6p'tJ-tiv,  or  6p-ta't!v,  a.  505.     Ex- 
pressive of  desire;  the  name  of  that  mood  of  a  verb 

which  expresses  desire. 

txS-  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott, 
Entick,  Barclay,  and  Buchanan,  accent  this  word  on  the 
first  syllable;  and  Dr  Kenrick,  Bailey,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr  Perry,  on  the  second.  That  the  last  is  more  ge- 
neral, particularly  in  Grammar  schools,  will  be  readily 
acknowledged ;  but  that  the  first  is  more  correct  and 
agreeable  to  analogy,  cannot  be  denied :  for  this  word  is 
not  so  naturally  derived  from  the  classical  optatvs,  as  the 
lower  Latin  optaiitnis  :  and  why  this  word  should  traris- 
fer  its  penultimate  accent  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  En- 


dom  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity ;  freedom  from  dis- 
guise. 

Opera,  8p'per-ri,  s.  92.  A  poetical  tale  or  fiction, 
represented  by  vocal  and  iustrumental  musick. 

Operable,  op'per-i-bl,  a.  405.  To  be  done, 
practicable. 

Operant,  6p'per-rJnt,  a.  Active,  having  power 
to  produce  any  effect 

To  Operate,  6p'per-ate,  r.  n.  91.     To  act,  to 

have  agency,  to  produce  effects. 
Operation,  6p-p^r.ra'shun,  s.  Agency,  produc 
tion  of  effects,  influence ;  action,  effect ;  in  chirurgery, 
that  part  of  the  art  of  healing  which  depends  on  the 
use  of  instruments ;  the  motions  or  employments  of 
aa«rmy. 
Operative,  6'plr-ra-tlv,  a.   512.     Having  the 

power  of  acting,  having  forcible  agency. 
Operator,  6p'plr-ra-t&r,  s.  321.    One  that  per- 
forms any  act  of  the  hand,  one  who  produces  any 
effect 
OperOSE,  6p-p^r-r6se',  a.      Laborious. 
Ophites,  6-fi'tlZ,  S.   A  stone.    Ophites  has  a  dusky 

greenish  ground,  mth  spots  of  a  lighter  green. 
Ophthalmick,  6p-<A2j'nilk,  a.      Relating  to  the 
eye. 

DQ-  Two  aspirations  in  succession,  says  Mr  Elphin- 
Bton,  seem  diss^jreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and  therefore 
one  of  them  is  generally  sunk.  Thus  diphthong  and 
triphthong  are  pronounced  dipthong  and  tripthong.  P 
is  lost  as  well  as  A  in  apophthegm ;  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  we  hear  the  first  A  drcpped  in  ophthalmy  and 
ophthalmick,  which  is  the  pronunciation  I  have  adopted 
as  agreeable  to  analogy,  way,  such  an  aversion  do  we 
seem  to  have  to  a  succession  of  aspirates,  that  the  h  is 
sunk  in  Isthmus,  Esther,  and  Demosthenes,  because  the 
t,  which  is  akin  to  the  aspiration,  immediately  precedes. 
Mr  Sheridan  pronounces  the  first  syllable  of^  this  word 
like  off,  but  the  first  of  diphthong  and  triphthong,  like 
dip  and  trip.  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr  Perry, 
have  not  got  this  word,  but  pronounce  diphthong  and 
triphthong  in  the  same  maimer  as  Mr  Sheridan.  Dr 
Kenrick  iUso  wants  the  word :  he  gives  no  pronunciation 
to  diphthong,  but  makes  the  h  silent  in  triphthong  ■ 
wliile  Barclay  pronounces  the  A  in  ophthalmick,  but 
makes  it  either  way  in  diphthong,  and  silent  in  triph. 
thong.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Dr  Jones,  who  wrote 
a  Spelling  Dictionary  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  made  the 
h  in  these  two  words  silent 

Ophthalmy,  6p7A41-md,  s.  A  disease  of  the 
eyes. 

Opiate,  6'p^^t,  s.  91.  A  medicine  that  causes 
sleep. 

Opiate,  6'p^-St,  a.  91.      Soporiferotis,  narcotick. 

To  Opine,  6-pine',  v.  n.     To  think,  to  judge. 

Opiniative,  6-pln'yd_i-tlv,  a.  113.  Stiff"  in  a 
preconceived  notion ;  imagined,  not  proved. 

Opiniator,  6-pln-ye-a't&r,  s.  521.  One  fond  of 
his  own  notion.     Little  used. 

Opiniatre,  6-pln-ye..a't^r,  a.  416.  Obstinate, 
stubborn.    A  French  word  little  used. 

Opiniatrety,  6-p!n-y^-a'trd-t^,  s.  Obstinacy, 
inflexibility,  determuiation  of  mind. 

Opinion,  o-pln'yfin,  s.  113.  550.  Persuasion  of 
the  mind,  without  proof;  sentiments,  judgment,  no- 
tion; favourable  judgment 

Opinionated,  6-pin'yun-a-ted,  a.  Attached  to 
certain  opinions. 

Opinionative,  o-pin'y&n-n^-tiv,  a.  512.  Fond 
of  preconceived  notions. 

Opinionist,  6-pin'yun-nist,  s.  One  fond  of  his 
own  notions. 

Opium,  6'pe-fim,  s.  A  medicine  used  to  promote 
sleep. 

Oppidan,  &p'pd-dJn,  S.  A  townsman,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  town. 

To  Oppignerate,  ftp-pig'ii^r-rate,  v.  a.  To 
pledge,  to  pawn. 

Oppilation,  6p-p^-la'sh&n,  S.  Obstruction,  mat- 
ter heaped  togetlier. 

Opponent,  6p-p6'nent,  a.     Opposite,  adverse. 
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giish  word,  may  be  seen  under  the  words  Academy,  In. 
comparable,  &c. 

Upon  a  more  mature  recollection  of  the  analogies  of 
tlie  langnas:e,  I  am  still  more  convinced  of  the  justness 
of  the  decision  on  the  accentuation  of  tliis  word.  A 
critick,  with  whom  I  lately  conversed  upon  it,  contended 
that  the  accent  ought  to  be  upon  the  a,  because  it  Has  on 
that  letter  in  the  preterperfect  tense  of  the  verb  opto,  op- 
tavi.  1  desired  him  to  put  his  argument  into  form,  and 
tell  me  whether  all  words  of  this  termination  were  to 
liave  the  same  accent  as  in  the  preterperfect  tense  of  the 
verb. — Here  he  could  go  no  farther  :  I  could  have  imme- 
diately  confronted  him  with  tentative, itom  tento,  tentavi; 
with  negative,  from  nego,  negavi ;  with  vocative,  from 
vuco,  vocavi ;  and  twenty  other  examples,  which  would 
have  shown  the  weakness  of  iiis  reasoning ;  and  yet  this 
critick  is  a  real  scholar,  a  man  of  good  sense  and  great 
acuteness. — See  Principles,  No.  503,  on  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  on  that  of  the  English; 
No.  54+,  on  the  influence  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  quan- 
tity on  that  of  the  English ;  and  No.  612,  on  the  termi- 
nations attve  and  atory. 

Optical,    6p'te-kal,    a.    88.     Relating  to   the 

science  of  opticks. 
Optician,   Sp-tlsh'un,   s.    357.     One  skilled  in 

opticks. 
Optick,  6p'tlk,  a.     Visual,  producing  vision,  sub- 
servient to  vision  ;  relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 
Optick,  op'tik,    s.      An  instrument  of  sight,    an 

organ  of  sight. 
Opticks,  fip'tiks,  s.   The  science  of  the  nature  and 

laws  of  vision. 
OptimacY,    6p'td-mS-S^,     s.      Nobility,    body    of 

nobles. 
Optimity,  6p-tim'me-te,  S.     The  state  of  being 

best. 
Optimism,    6p'te-m!zm,    s.       Tlie    doctrine    or 

opinion  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  ordered  for  the 

best. 
Option,  fip'shim,  s.  Choice,  election. 


Opulence,  Sp'pu-lense,  ) 
Opulency,  6p'pu-l^n-se,  j  ' 


I,. 
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Wealth,  riches,  affluence. 
Opulent,  6p'pu-l6nt,  a.  Rich,  wealthy,  aflSuent. 
Opulently,    &p'pu-lent-M,    ad.     Richly,  with 

splendour. 

Or,  or,  conj.  167.  A  disjunctive  particle,  marking 
distribution,  and  sometimes  opposition ;  it  corresponds 
to  Either,  he  must  EitJier  fall  Or  fly  ;  before.  Or  ever, 
before  ever.    In  this  last  sense  obsolete. 

Oracle,  6r'ra-kl,  s.  168.  403.  Something  de- 
livered by  supernatural  wisdom  j  the  place  where,  or 
person  of  whom  the  determinations  of  heaven  are  in- 
quired ;  any  person  or  place  where  certain  decisions 
are  obtained  :  one  famed  for  wisdom, 

Oracular,  o-rik'ku-lilr, 
Oraculous,  o-rakTfu-l&s, 

uttering  oracles,  resembling  oracles. 
Oraculously,  o-r^k'kii-liis-l^,  ad.     In  manner 

of  an  oracle. 
Oraculousness,  fi-raklcii-lis-n^s,  s.  The  state 

of  being  oracular. 
Oraison,  fil^r^-Ziin,  s.  Prayer,  verbal  supplication. 

See  Orison. 
Oral,  6'rJl,    a.   88.      Delivered    by    mouth,    not 

written. 
Orally,  6'rJl-l^,  ad.  By  mouth,  without  writing. 
Orange,   Sr'rinje,  S.   90.      The  orange  tree  ;  the 

fruit  of  the  tree.  _ 
Orange,  Sr'rlnje,  a.    Belonging  to  an  orange,  of 

the  colour  of  an  orange. 
Orangery,  6-rawn'zlier.6,  s.  French.  Plantation 

of  oranges. — See  Encore. 
Orangemusk,  o-rlnje.musk,  s See  Pear,  of 

which  it  is  a  species. 
Orange-woman,  6i'riiije-wum-un,  s.  A  woman 

who  sells  oranges. 
Oration,  6-ra'shun,  s.    A  speech  made  according 
to  the  laws  of  rlietorick. 

Okatoh,  oi-'r^-tur,   s.    168.   503.     A    publick 
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speaker,  a  man  of  eloquence  ;  petitioner.    This  sense 

is  used  in  addresses  to  chancery. 
Orator  I A  L,  6r-2L-t6're-il,    a.    92.      Rhetorical, 

florid. 

JX3-  I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  omitted  by  al- 
most all  our  lexicographers,  because  I  have  met  with  it 
in  autliors  of  reputation.  Dr  Poster,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Accent  and  Quantity,  says,  "  The  connexion  of  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  oratorial  accent,  with  the  syl- 
lable, and  the  subordination  of  them  to  each  other, 
however  difficult  it  may  appear,  is  yet  easy  in  practice," 
page  23.  Other  good  authorities  for  this  word  might  have 
been  adduced,  but  the  other  adjective  oratorical,  though 
not  so  justly  formed,  seems  generally  to  be  preferred.  I 
have  sometimes  made  the  experiment  on  people,  whose 
ears  were  nicely  set  to  pure  English  pronunciation,  by 
proposing  to  them  for  their  choice  the  adjectives  ornto. 
rial  or  oratorical,  and  have  always  found  them  prefer  the 
latter.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  arise  from  suppos- 
ing the  former  might  be  considered  as  the  adjective  of 
oratorio,  but  seems  rather  to  be  occasioned  by  too  great 
a  plenitude  and  rotundity  of  sound,  which  is  not  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  our  language  :  for  if  we  regard  de- 
rivation only,  the  adjective  ought  to  be  oratorial,  as  de- 
rived immediately  from  the  Latin  oratorius,  in  the  .same 
manner  as  from  rketoricits,  is  formed  rhetorical. 

Oratorical,  6r-ra-t6r'r^-kJl,    a.      Rhetorical, 

befitting  an  orator. 
Oratorio,  6r-4-tc/re-6,  s.    An  Italian  word,  used 

to  signify  a  kind  of  sacred  drama,  generally  taken  from 

the  Scriptures,  and  set  to  musick. 
Oratory,     hx'ik-th.v.^,     s.     557.       Eloquence, 

rhetorical  skill ;  exercise  of  eloquence ;  a  private  place 

which  is  deputed  and  allotted  for  prayer  alone. 
Orb,  6lh,  S.     Sphere,  orbicular  body,  circular  body; 

mundane  sphere,  celestial  body;  wheel;  any  rolling 

body ;  circle,  line  drawn  round ;  circle  described  by 

any  of  the  mundane  spheres;   period,   revolution  of 

time ;  sphere  of  action. 
Orbation,  6r-ba'shiiD,  s.    Privation  of  parents  or 

children. 


o--.lSf1«-^^- 


Round,    circular,    orbicular ;    formed   into  a  circle, 

rounded. 
Orbicular,  or-blkTsu-Mr,    a.    88.      Spherical, 

circular. 
Orbicularly,  6r-bik'k6-Mr-14  ad.    Spherically, 

circularly. 

Orbicularness,     or-b!k'kii-lSr-n§s,    s.      The 

state  of  being  orbicular. 
Orbiculated,  6r-bik'k6-la-tld,  a.  Moulded  into 

an  orb. 
Orbit,  or'blt,  S.    The  line  described  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  planet 
Orbity,  orte-te,  s.     Loss,  or  want  of  parents  or 

cliildren. 
Orc,  ork,  s.      A  sort  of  sea  fish. 
OrchaL,   olTvai,     s,     88.      A  stone  from   which 

a  blue  colour  is  made. 
Orchanet,  or'ki-net,  s.      An  herb. 
Orchard,  ortshfird,  s.  88.     A  garden  of  fruit 

trees. 
Orchestre,  or'kes-t&r,  s.  416.  The  place  where 

the  musicians  arc  set  at  a  publick  show. 

ll^  ThisJ.'.word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by 
Dr  Johnson,'  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Nares, 
Buchanan,  Entick,  Perry,  and  Barclay ;  and  by  Mr  Bai- 
ley and  VV.  Johnston  on  the  second  ;  and  by  Dr  Kenrick 
on  either.  The  first  mode  has  not  only  the  majority  ol 
votes  in  its  favour,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  general  ana- 
logy of  words  of  three  syllables,  which,  when  not  of  our 
own  formation,  commonly  adopt  the  anttpenultimate 
accent  The  exception  to  this  rule  will  be  found  under 
the  next  word. 
Orchestra,  or-k^s'trS,   s.    503.     A  part  of  the 

theatre  appropriated  to  the  musicians. 

DCj-  Dr  Johnson  has  preferred  the  French  orchestre  to 
the  Latin  orchestra,  and  the  Greek  e^x'^'""'?''  J  but  as  we 
find  the  latter  spelling  and  pronunciation  universally 
adopted  ;  and  as  we  take  almost  every  other  term  of  art 
raUier  from  the  (ireck  than  any  other  language,  I  have 
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vontiired  to  insert  it  in  that  dress,  after  Chambers,  and 
some  other  very  respectable  authors. 

Tliis  word  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Dr  Ash, 
Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  Entick,  and  Barclay;  but  Mr 
Nares  says  it  is  accented  on  the  second,  as  I  have  given 
•t  For  notwithstanding  the  numbers  against  me,  the 
very  general  rule  is  on  my  side  ;  which  is,  that  when  we 
adopt  a  word  whole  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  it  ought  to 
have  the  same  accent  as  in  those  languages. — See  Prln- 
ciples.  No.  503. 

To  Ordain,  5r-dane',  v.  a.  To  appoint,  to  de- 
cree ;  to  establish,  to  institute ;  to  set  in  an  office ;  to 
invest  with  ministerial  function,  or  sacerdotal  power. 

Ordainer,  Sr-dane'&r,  s.  98.   He  who  ordains. 

Ordeal,  Sr'd^.M,  or  5r'ji-M,  s.  263.  A  trial 
by  fire  or  water,  by  which  the  person  accused  appeal- 
ed to  heaven,  by  walking  blindfold  over  hot  bars  of 
iron,  or  being  thrown  into  the  water. 

Order,  or'dar,  s.  98.  Method,  regular  disposition  ; 
proper  state ;  regularity,  settled  mode ;  mandate,  pre- 
cept,  command ;  rule,  regulation ;  regular  govern, 
ment ;  a  society  of  dignified  persons  distinguished  by 
marks  of  honour  ;  a  rank  or  class  ;  a  religious  frater- 
nity ;  in  the  plural,  hierarchical  state ;  means  to  an 
end ;  measures,  care  ;  in  architecture,  a  system  of  the 
several  members,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  co- 
lumns and  pilasters. 

To  Order,  or'dfir,  v.  a.  98.  To  regulate,  to  ad. 
just,  to  manage,  to  conduct ;  to  methodise,  to  dispose 
fitly  ;  to  direct,  to  command. 

Orderer,  or'dir-r&r,  s.  557.  One  that  orders, 
methodises,  or  regulates. 

OrDERLESS,  or'dar-l^S,  a.    Disorderly,  out  of  rule. 

Orderliness,  or'd&r-le-n^s,  s.  Regularity,  me- 
thodicalness. 

Orderly,  or'dSr-W,  a  Methodical,  regular  ;  well 
regulated  ;  according  with  established  method. 

Orderly,  or'dur-le,  ad.  Methodically,  according 
to  order,  regularly. 

Ordinable,  or'd^-na-bl,  a.  435.  Such  as  may 
be  appointed. 

Ordinal,  6r'dd-n51,  a.  88.   Noting  order. 

Ordinal,  or'dd-nal,  s.  A  ritual,  a  book  con- 
taining orders. 

Ordinance,  or'd^-nanse,  s.  Law,  role,  prescript ; 
observance  commanded ;  appointment  When  it  sig- 
nifies cannon,  it  is  now  generally  written  for  distinc- 
tion Ordnance,  and  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Ordinarily,  6r'd^-ni-r»^-14  ad.  According  to 
established  rules,  according  to  settled  method ;  com. 
monly,  usually. 

Ordinary,  or'd^-ni-rd,  or  ord'nJ'-rd,  a.     Estab. 
lishcd,  methodical,  regular ;  common,  usual  ;  moan,  of 
low  rank;  ugly,  not  handsome,  as,  she  is  an  Ordinary 
woman. 
D(3r  Though  it  is  allowable  in  colloquial  pronunciation 

to  drop  the  t  in  this  word,  and  pronounce  it  in  three  syl- 
lables ;  in  solemn  speaking,  the  «  must  he  heard  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  word  must  have  four  syllables.— See 

Principles,  No.  374. 

Ordinary,  or'd^-ni-r^,  s.     Established  judge  of 

ecclesiastical  causes ;  settled  establishment ;    actual 

and  constant  office. 
Ordinary,  ord'ni-r^,  s.  Regular  price  of  a  meal ; 

a  place  of  eating  established  at  a  certain  price. 

VOr  The  t  is  never  heard  when  the  word  is  used  in  this 
sense. 

To  Ordinate,  or'd^-nate,  v.  a.  To  appoint 

Ordinate,  Sr'd^-nate,  a.  91.  Regular,  metho- 
dical. 

Ordination,  or-d^-na'sh&n,  s.  Established  order 
or  tendency  ;  the  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sacer- 
dotal power. 

Ordnance,  6rd'nlnse,  .9.   Cannon,  great  guns. 

Ordonnance,  Sr'diin-nanse,  s.  Disposition  of 
figures  in  a  picture. 

Ordure,  or'jfire,  s.  294.  376.   Dang,  filth. 

Ore,  ore,  s.  Metal  unrefined,  metal  yet  in  its 
mineral  state. 

Organ,  Sr'gSn,  s.  Natural  instrument,  as  the 
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tongue  is  the  Organ  of  speech  ;  an  in«tr ament  of  m  ii. 

sick  consisting  of  pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  btops 

touched  by  the  hand. 
Organical,  5r-gin'ne-k51,  ) 
Organick,  6r-gin'nik,  509.  \ 

Consisting  of  various  parts  co-operating  witli  eacTi 

other;  instrumental,  acting  as  instruments  of  natuie 

or  art ;  respecting  organs. 

Organically,  or-gin'n^-kil-1^,  ad.     By  means 

of  organs  or  instruments. 
Organicalness,  6r..gSn'nd-kil-n&,  s.    state  of 

being  organical. 
Organism,  or'gJ-nlzm,  s.     Organical  structure. 
Organist,  Sr'gi-nlst,  s.     One  who  plays  on  the 

organ. 
Organization,  5r-gJ-nd-za'shfin,  s.    Constmc- 

tion  in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  subser- 

vient  to  each  other. 
To  Organize,  or'gi-nize,  v.  a.    To  construct  s^ 

as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  another. 
Organloft,  ol''gill-15ft,   S.      The  loft  where  the 

organs  stand. 
OrganpipE,  Sr'g^-pipe,  S.    The  pipe  of  a  musica. 

organ. 
Orgasm,  Sr'gJzm,  S.      Sudden  vehemence. 
Orgies,  6r'jdze,  S.     Mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  frantick 

revels. 
Orient,  A'r^nt,  a.  bOo.     Rising  as  the  sun  ; 

eastern,  oriental ;  bright,  shining. 
Orient,  6'rd-^nt,  s.  The  east,  the  part  where  the 

sun  first  appears. 
Oriental,  A-r^-^n't^,  a.     Eastern,  placed  in  the 

east,  proceeding  from  the  east 
Oriental,  6-r^-^n't41,  s.     An  inhabitant  of  the 

eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
Orientaltsji,  6-r^-6n'ti-llzm,  s.     An  idiom  of 

the  eastern  languages,  an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 
OrientaLITY,  6-r^4n-tal'l^-td,  S.    state  of  being 

oriental. 
Orifice,  Sr'rd-fis,  s.  145.  168.     Any  opening  or 

perforation. 
Origan,  &r'^-gJn,  s.  88.     Wild  maijoram. 
Origin,  ftp'r^-jln,  7  ^ 

Original,  6-rid'j^-nal,  170.  S 

Beginning,   first  existence;    fountain,   source,    that 

which  gives  beginning  or  existence ;  first  copy,  arche- 
type ;  derivation,  descent 
Original,  6-rld'je-nM,  a.  170.     Primitive,  pris- 
tine, first. 
Originally,    A-rfd'j^-nil-I^,    ad.      Primarily, 

with  regard  to  the  first  cause ;  at  first ;  as  the  first 

author. 
Originalness,  6-r1d'j^-nil-n&,  s.     The  quality 

or  state  of  being  original. 
Originary,  «i-rid'j(^nS-r^  a.  Productive,  causing 
existence ;  primitive,  in  the  first  state. 

To  Originate,  6-rid'je-nate,  x\  a.     To  bring 

into  existence. 
Origination,  A-rld-j^^na'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

bringing  into  existence. 
Orison,  Sr'r^-Z&n,  S.  168.     A  prayer,  a  supplica- 
tion. 

55"  Mr  Sheridan  has  adopted  the  other  spelling  from 
theFrench  orahon;  but  Dr  Johnson,  and  all  the  writers 
he  quotes,  spell  the  word  in  the  manner  I  have  done. 
Dr  Johnson  tells  us  this  word  is  variously  accented ;  that 
Shakspeare  has  the  accent  both  on  the  first  and  second 
syllables,  Milton  and  Crashaw  on  the  first,  and  others 
on  the  second. 

"  The  fair  Ophelia !     Nymph,  in  thy  oritotu 

Be  all  my  sins  remembeied."  Hamlat. 

•*  Alas  !  yoar  too  much  Ioto  and  care  of  me 

Are  heavy  orison*  'gainst  this  poor  wretch." 

Henry  the  Fifth. 
•<  Ml  wakeful  la»  shall  knock 
At  th'  oriental' eates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  oritona  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity." 
His  daily  orijoiu  attract  our  ears." 


Cratham. 


**  Lowly  they  bow'd  adoring,  and  beuan 
Their  oritona  each  morning  duly  paid." 
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Cation. 


Bedecked,  decorated. 


|. 


*'  So  went  he  on  with  hi 

Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise 

"  Here,  at  deal  of  night. 
The  hermit  oft  'mid  his  onsoii*  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'rs."     Dyer. 
**  The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  praj'rs 
The  rising  sun  my  orisom  declares."     Rarte. 

Mr  Nares  tells  us  he  has  no  doubt  that  Milton's  ac- 
centuation is  ri?ht.  This  too  is  my  opinion.  Poets  are 
not  the  best  authorities,  even  when  they  are  unanimous  ; 
but  much  worse  when  Uiey  differ  from  otiiers,  and  even 
from  themselves.  We  must  therefore  leave  them  the 
liberty  of  accenting  both  ways,  either  for  the  sake  of  the 
verse,  the  rhyme,  the  humour,  or  the  affectation  of 
singularity,  and  bring  our  reason  for  accenting  this  word 
in  prose  on  the  first  syllable,  from  the  very  general  rule 
in  Principles,  No.  503.  Accordingly  Mr  Klphinston,  Mr 
Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  W.  John- 
ston, Barclay,  Bailey,  Perry,  and  Entick,  uniformly 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and  Dr  Ash  says 
It  is  sometimes  accented  ou  tlie  second. 
Ornament,  or'ni-m^nt,  s.       Embellishment,  de- 

coration  ;  honour,  that  which  confers  dignity. 
Ornamental,  6r-ni-m5n'tAl,  a.  88.     Serving  to 

decoration,  giving  embellishment. 
Ornamentally,  6r-ni-m^n'tSl-le,  ad.     In  such 

a  manner  as  may  confer  embellishment. 
Ornamented,  6i'n&-men-t^d,  a.      Embellished, 

bedecked. 
Ornate,  or'nate,  a.  91 

fine. 
Orphan,  or'fin,  s.  88.     A  child  who  has  lost 

ther  or  mother,  or  both. 

Orphan,  or'fin,  a.      Bereft  of  parents. 

Orphanage,  oi-'fan-idje,  90. 

OkpHANiSM,  oi-'fan-nizm, 
state  of  an  orphan. 

Orpijient,  or'pe-mlnt,   s. 
the  yellow  arsenick,  used  by  painters  as  a  gold  colour. 

Orpine,  or'pin,  s.  140.     Rose  root 

Orrery,  Sl/r^r-re,  S.  168.  An  instrument  which, 
by  many  complicated  movements,  represents  the  re- 
volutions of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Orris,  Sr'rls,  s.     A  plant  and  flower. 

Orthodox,  or'/Ao-doks,  a.  303. 
ion  and  doctrine,  not  heretical. 

Orthodoxly,  6rtA6-d6ks-14  ad.  With  sound- 
ness of  opinion. 

Orthodoxy.  ortAo-dok-s^,  s,  517.  Soundness 
in  opinion  and  doctrine. 

Orthodromicks,  or-<A6-drom1ks,  s.    The  art  of 

sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle,  which  is  the 
shortest  or  straightest  distance  between  any  two  points 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

OrthoEPIST,  or'<A6-^-pist,  S.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  orthoepy. 

Orthoepy,  6r'<A6-e-pe,  S.  519.        The  right  pro- 
nunciation of  words. 
UoT  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  few  of  our  Die 

tionaries  of  pronunciation  have  inserted  this  word,  so 

peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  subject  they  have  treated. 

It  is  regularly  derived  from  the  Greek  o^Boirux.,  and  is  as 

necessary  to  our  language  as  orthography, orthodoxy,  &c. 

Mr  Elphinston  and  Mr  Xares  place  the  accent  on  the 

first  syllable  of  this  word,  as  I  have  done. 

OrtHOGON,  or'Mo-gon,  s.      A  rectangled  figure. 

Orthogonal,  oi-^ASg'go-n^l,  a.     Rectangular. 

Orthographer,  or-<A5g'grJf-f&r,  s.  One  who 
spells  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Orthographical,  6r-</i6-griffd-kal,  a.  Rightly 

spelled  ;  relating  to  the  spelling. 
Orthographically,  or-<A6-grJffe-kal.le,  ad. 
According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

Orthography,  or-^ASg'grif-e,  s.  513.    The  part 

of  grammar  which  teaches  how  words  should  be 
spelled  ;  the  art  or  practice  of  spelling  ;  the  elevation 
of  a  building  delineated. 
Ortive,  or'tlv,  a.  157. 
any  planet  or  star. 

Ortolan,   orto-lun,   s. 

counted  very  delicious. 
Outs,  orts,  s.      Refuse,  that  which  is  left 
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A  kind  of  mineral, 


Sound  in  opin- 


Relating  to  the  rising  of 
88.       A  small  bird  ac- 


Oscillation,  5s-sll-la'shun,  s.  The  act  of  mov- 
ing backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

Oscillatory,  6s-sll1i-tfir-r^,  a.  Moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

OsciTANCY,  6s's^t5n-S^,  s.  The  act  of  yawning ; 
unusual  sleepiness,  carelessness. 

Oscitant,  6s'se-tint,  a.  Yawning,  unusually 
sleepy;  sleepy,  sluggish. 

OsciTATlON,  5s-se-ta'shfin,  s.  Tlie  act  of  yawn- 
ing. 

Osier,  6'zh^r,  s.  451.  A  tree  of  the  willow  kind, 
growing  by  the  water. 

Ospkay,  fts'pra,  s.     ITie  sea  eagle. 

Ossicle,  6s'sik-kl,  s.  405.     A  small  bone. 

OssiFICK,  5s-siffik,  a.  509.  Having  the  power 
of  making  bones,  or  changing  carneous  or  membra- 
nous to  bony  substance. 

Ossification,  6s-se-f^-ka'shun,  s.  Change  of 
carneous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous,  into  bony 
substance. 

OssiFRAGE,  fis's^-fradje,  s.      A  kind  of  eagle. 

To  Ossify,  5s'sd-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  change  into 
bone. 

OssiVOaouS,  6s-slv'v6-r&S,  a.  518.  Devouring 
bones. 

Ostensible,  6s-t^n's^-bl,  a.    Held  forth  to  view ; 

apparent. 
Ostensive,  6s-t§n's!v,  a.    158.  428.     Showing, 

betokening. 
Ostent,  OS-tint',    S,      Appearance,  air,  manner, 

mien ;  show,  token ;  a  portent,  a  prodigy. 
Ostentation,  6s-tin-ta'sh&n,  s.  Outward  show, 

appearance ;  ambitious  display,  boast,  vain  show. 
Ostentatious,  6s-tin-ta'sh6s,  a.  Boastful,  vain, 

fond  of  show,  fond  to  expose  to  view. 
Ostentatiously,  6s-ten-ta'shus-le,  ad.  Vainlj', 

boastfully. 
Ostentatiousness,  &s-tln-ta'sh&s-n&,  s.    Va- 

nity,  boastfulness. 
OSTEOCOPE,  6s-t^6-k6pe,  S.      The  aching  of  the 

bones. 
Osteology,  6s-td-&116-ji,  s.  518.  A  description 

of  the  bones. 
Ostler,  6s1&r,  s.  472.  98.     The  man  who  takes 

care  of  horses  at  an  inn. 
Ostracism,  5s'trA-sizm,  s.    A  manner  of  sentence 

at  Athens,  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation was  marked  upon  a  shell,  publick  censure. 
OstracitES,  6s-tl"I-Si'tiz,  s.    Ostracites  expresses 

the  common  oyster  iu  its  fossil  state. 
Ostrich,  6s'tritsb,  s.      The  largest  of  birds. 

}J^This  word  is  more  frequently  pronounced  ostridge; 
and  by  Shakspeare  is  written  estridge. 
Otacoijstick,  6t-ta-k6u'stik,  s.     An  instrument 

to  facilitate  hearing. 
Other,  &TH'Qr,   ■pron.  98.  469.     Not  the  same, 

different;   correlative  to  Each;    something  besides, 

next ;  it  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  Other  thing. 
OthergatES,  uTH'iir-gatS,  a.      In  another  man- 
ner.   Obsolete. 
Otherguise,  uTH'&r-gyize,  a.    Of  another  kind. 
Otherwhere,   fiTH'ar-whare,    ad.      In   other 

places. 
Otherwhile,  &TH'&r-wliile,  ad.    At  other  times. 
Otherwise,  uTH'ir-wize,  or  &TH'ur-wiz,  ad. 

140.     In  a  different  manner ;  by  other  causes ;  in  other 

respects  ;  often  corruptly  pronounced  otherways. 
Otter,  ftt'tur,  s.  98.      An  amphibious  animal  that 

preys  upon  fish. 
Oval,  6'vul,  a.  88.     Oblong,  resembling  the  longi. 

tiidinal  section  of  an  ^g%. 
Oval,  6'vul,  s.  That  which  has  the  shape  of  an  e%g. 
OvARIOUS,  6va're-us,  a.     Consisting  of  eggs. 
Ovary,  6'va  -re,  s.    That  part  of  the  body  in  which 

impregnation  is  formed. 
Ovation,  6-va'shun,  s.      A  lesser  triumph  amou^ 

the  Romans. 
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Oven,  uv'\T1,  S.  103.  An  arched  cavity  heated 
with  fire  to  bake  bread. 

0\'ER,  o'v&r,  prep.  98.  418.  Above  ;  across,  as, 
he  leaped  Over  the  brook;  throug^h,  as,  the  world  Over. 

OviiR,  o'v&r,  ad.  Above  the  top ;  more  tlian 
a  quantity  assigned,  from  side  to  side ;  from  one  to 
another  ;  from  a  country  beyond  the  sea  ;  on  the  sur- 
face  ;  throughout  j  completely  ;  with  repetition,  an- 
other time  ;  m  a  great  degree,  in  too  great  a  quantity  ; 
Over  and  above,  besides,  beyond  what  was  first  sup- 
posed or  immediately  intended  ;  Over  ajjainst,  oppo- 
site,  regarding  in  front :  in  composition  it  has  a  gre.lt 
variety  of  significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  co 
nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts  of  speech;  Over 
night,  the  night  before. 

To  Over-abound,  6-vtir.i-bound',  v.  n.     To 

abound  more  than  enough. 
To  Over-act,  6-var-ikt',  v.  a.  To  act  more  than 

enough. 
To  Over-arch,  o-vfir-artsh',  v.  a.     To  cover  as 

with  an  arch. 
To  Over-awe,  6-vur-iw',  v.  a.     To  keep  in  awe 

by  superior  influence. 
To  Over-balance,  d-vur-bill^nse,  v.  a.  493. 

To  weigh  down,  to  prfeponderate. 

0C>  Wliat  has  been  observed  of  words  compounded 
«ith  counterh  applicable  to  those  compounded  with  over. 
The  noun  and  the  verb  sometimes  follow  the  analogy  of 
dissyllables  ;  the  one  having  the  accent  on  the  first,  and 
the  otlier  on  the  latter  syllables. — See  Counterbalance. 

Over-balance,  o'v&r-bal-lanse,  s.  Something 
more  than  equivalent 

Over-battle,    o'vur-bat-tl,   a.     Too    fruitful, 

exuberant     Not  used. 
To  Over-bear,  6-vur-bare',  v.  a.  To  repress,  to 

subdue,  to  bear  down. 
To  Over-bid,  6-vur-b!d',  v.  a.     To  offer  more 

than  equivalent 
To  Over-blow,  6-v&r-bl6',  v.  iu     To  be  past  its 

violence. 
To  Over-blow,  6-v&r-bl6',  v.  a.     To  drive  away 

as  clouds  before  the  wind. 
OVER-BOARD,   o'v^T-bofd,    ad.       Off  the  ship,  out 

of  the  ship. 
To  Over-bulk,  6-v6r-b&lk',  v.  a.  To  oppress  by 

bulk. 

To  Over-burden,  6-v&r-bur'dn,  v.  a.    To  load 

with  too  great  a  weight. 
To  Over-buy,  6-vur-bi',  v.  a.  To  buy  too  dear. 
To  Over-carry,  o-v&r-kS.r're,  v.  a.     To  carry 

too  far,  to  be  urged  to  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous. 
To  Overcast,  cH-vur-k^st',  v.  a.    To  cloud,  to 

darken,  to  cove-  with  gloom ;  to  cover ;  to  rate  too 

high  in  computation. 
To  Over-charge,   o-v&r-tsMrje',    v.    a.     To 

oppress,  to  cloy,  to  surcharge  ;  to  load,  to  crowd  too 

much ;  to  burden ;  to  rate  too  high ;  to  fill  too  full;  to 

load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
Over  charge,    o'vur-tsharje,  s.     Too  great  a 

cnarge. — See  Overbalance. 
To  Over-cloud,  6-vur-kloud,  v,  a.     To  cover 

with  clouds. 

To  Overcome,  6-uvr-k&m',  v.  a.  To  subdue,  to 
conquer,  to  vanquish ;  to  surcharge  ;  to  come  over  or 
upon.     Not  in  use  in  this  last  sense. 

To  Overcome,  6-vfir-kum',  v.  n.  To  gain  the 
superiority. 

OvERCOMER,  o-vur-kim'm&r,  s.  He  who  over- 
comes. 

To  Over-count,  6-vur-kount',  v.  a.  To  rate 
above  the  true  value. 

To  Overdo,  6-vur-do6',  v.  a.  To  do  more  than 
enough. 

To  Over-dress,  6-vur-di-§s',  v.  a.     To  adoru 

lavishly. 
To  Over-drive,  6-vur-drlve',  v.  a.  To  drive  too 

hard,  or  beyond  strength. 
To  Over-eye,  6-vur-{',  v.  a.  To  superintend ;  to 

observe,  to.remark. 
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Overfall,  c/v&r-fall,  s.  4^6.  Cataract.  Not  used. 
To  Over-float,  o-v&r-flote',  v.  n.  To  swim,  to 

float 
To  Overflow,  6-vur-fl6',  v.  n.     To  be  fuller 

than  the  brim  can  hold ;  to  exuberate. 
To  Overflow,  o-vur-fliV,  v.  a.     To  fill  beyond 

the  brim  ;  to  deluge,  to  droMTi,  to  over-run. 
Overflow,  6'\'ur-flo,  s.  492.     Inundation,  more 

than  fulness,  such  a  quantity  as  runs  over,  exuberance. 
Overflowing,   o-vfir-flolng,   s.      Exuberance, 

copiousness. 
OvERFLOWlNGLY,  d-vir-floliig-l^,  ad.     Exuber- 
antly. 
To  Over-fly,  ^y&r-fll',  v.  a.  To  cross  by  ilight. 
Overforwardness,  6-v&r-f5r'\vard-n&,  s.  Too 

great  quickness ;  too  great  officiousness. 
To  Over-freight,  6-vui--frate',  v.  a.     To  load 

too  heavily. 
To  Over-glance,  6-v5r-glanse',  v.  a.    To  look 

hastily  over. 

To  Over-go,  6-vur-g6',  v.  a.  To  surpass,  to  excel. 
To  Over-gorge,  o-v&r-goije',  v.  a.     To  gorge 

too  much. 

To  Over-grow,  6-v&r-gr6',  v.  a.   To  cover  with 

growth  ;  to  rise  above. 
To  Over-grow,  6-v&r-gr6',  v.  n.     To  grow  be- 

yond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 
Over-growth,  o'vhr-gvoth,  s.  Exuberant  growth. 
To  Over-hale,  o-v&r.hawl',  v.  a.     To  spread 

over ;  to  examine  over  again. 

{f^Tliis  word  has  the  a,  in  the  last  syllable,  always 
pronounced  as  it  is  here  marked. — See  To  Hale. 
To  Over-hang,  o-v&r-hJng',  v.  a.    To  jut  over, 

to  impend. 
To  Over-hang,  6-vur-hJng',  v.  n.  To  jut  over. 
To    OvER-HARDEN,   6-vur-hir'dn,   v.    a.      To 

make  too  hard. 
Over-head,  fi-vfir-hM',  ad.  Aloft,  in  the  zenith, 

above. 
To   Over-hear,  6-v&r-hdre',  v.  a.     To  hear 

those  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. 
To  Over- JOY,  o-vur-jo^,  v.  a.     To  transport, 

to  ravish. 
Over -JOY,  o'v&r-joe,  S.   Transport,  ecstasy. 
To  Over-ripen,  6-vur-ri'pn,  v.  a.  To  make  too 

ripe. 
To  Over  labour,  o-vur-lA'b&r,  r.  a.     To  take 

too  much  pains  on  any  thing,  to  harass  with  toil. 
To    Over-lade,  6-vur-lade',  v.  a.     To  over- 
burden. 
Overlarge,  o-vur-larje',  a.  Larger  than  enough. 
To  Overlay,  6-vur-la',  v.  a.     To  oppress  by  too 

much  weight  or  power  ;  to  smother ;  to  cover  super. 

ficially ;  to  jam  by  something  laid  over. 

To  Overleap,  6-vtir-lepe'j  v.  a.     To  pass  by  a 

jump. 

To  Overlive,  6-vfir-liv',  v.  a.     To  live  longer 

than  another,  to  survive,  to  outlive. 
To  Overlive,  o-v&r-liv',  v.  n.    To  live  too  long. 
OvERLIVER,  o-vur-llv'ur,  S.   Survivor,  that  which 

lives  longest.     Not  used. 

To  Overload,  6-vur-16de',  v.  a.  To  burden  «ath 

too  much. 
OvERLONG,  6-vur-15ng',  a.  Too  long. 
To  Overlook,  o-vur-165k',  v.  a.    To  view  from 

a  higher  place  ;  to  view  fully,  to  peruse  ;  to  superin- 
tend, to  oversee  ;  to  review  ;  to  pass  by  indulgently  ; 
to  neglect,  to  slight ;  to  pass  over  unnoticed. 
Overlooker^  6-v&r-lo6k'&r,  s.     One  who  looks 

over  his  fellows. 

Overmasted,  6-vfir-ai5st'ed,   a.      Having  too 

mucn  mast. 

To  Overmaster,  6-v&r-mas'ttir,  v.  a.  To  sub- 
due, to  govern. 

To  Overmatch,  6-vur-mStsh',  v.  a.  To  be  too 
powerful,  to  conquer. 
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Overmatch,  6'v&r-matsh,  s.     One  of  superior 

power?. — See  Counterhalance- 
OvERsiucH,  o-vur-m&tsh',    a.     Too  much,  more 

than  enough. 
Overmuch,    o-vfir-m&tsh',    ad.     In   too  great 

a  degree. 
OvERMOCHNESS,   6-vfir-mutsh'nis,   S.      Exuber- 
ance, superabundance.     Not  used. 
Overnight,  o-v&r-nlte',  s.     The  night  before. 
To  OvERNAME,  6-vur-name',  v.  a.     To  name  in 

a  series. 
To  OvEROFFiCE,  6-vur-iffIs,  r.  a.     To  lord  by 

virtue  of  an  office. 
OvEROFFICIOtJS,  6-v&r-5f-fish'us,  a.     Too  busy, 

too  importunate. 
T'o  Overpass,  6-vfir-pas',  v.  a.     To  cross ;  to 

overloolc,  to  pass  with  disregard ;  to  omit  in  a  reckon- 

iug. 
To  Overpay,  6-vur-pa',  v.  a.  To  reward  beyond 

the  price. 
To  OvERPERCH,  o-vur-p&tsh',  V.  a.  To  fly  over. 
To  OvERPEER,  a-v&r-pere',  v,  a.  To  overlook,  to 

hover  about. 
Overplus,  o'vur-plus,  S,      Surplus,  what  remains 

more  than  sufficient. 
To  Overfly,  6-v5r-pH',    v-  a.     To  employ  too 

laboriously. 
To  Overpoise,  o-v&r-poize',  v.  a.   Tooutweigh. 
Overpoise,  o'v&r-poize,  s.  493.     Preponderant 

vveight. 
To  Overpower,  o-vur-pou'ur,    v.   a.      To  be 

predominant  over,  to  oppress  by  superiority. 
To  OvERPRESS,  6-Vur-pr^s',  v.  a.     To  bear  upon 

with  irrestible  force,  to  overwhelm,  to  crush. 
To  Overprize,  6-\'fir-prize',  v.  a.     To  value  at 

too  high  a  price. 
OvERRANK,  6-Vur-rangk',  a.      Too  rank. 
To  Overrate.  6-vur-rate',  v.  a.    To  rate  at  too 

much. 
To  Overreach,  6-vfir-r^^tsh',    v.  a.     To  rise 

above  ;  to  deceive,  to  go  beyond. 
To  Overreach,  6-vur-reetsh',  v.  n.  A  horse  is 

said  to  Over-reach,  when  he  brings  his  hinder  feet  too 

far  forwards,  so  as  to  strike  against  liis  fore-feet 

Overreacher,  o-v&r-r^tsh'ur,  s.  A  cheat, 
a  deceiver. 

To  Overread,  o-vhi-riM',  v.  a.     To  peruse. 

To  Overroast,  6-v&r-r6st',  v.  a.  To  roast  too 
much. 

To  Overrule,  6-vur-ro61',  v.  a.  To  influence 
with  predominant  power,  to  be  superioiirin  auUiority; 
to  govern  with  high  authority,  to  superintend  ;  to  su- 
persede, as  in  law,  to  Over-rule  a  plea  is  to  reject  it  as 
incompetent. 

To  Overrun,  o-V&r-r&n',  v.  a.  To  harass  by  in- 
cursions, to  ravage  ;  to  outrun  ;  to  overspread,  to  co- 
ver all  over ;  to  mischief  by  great  numbers,  to  pester. 

To  Overrun,  o-v&r-r&n',  v.  n.  To  overflow,  to  be 
more  than  full. 

To  Oversee,  6-v&r-se^,  v.  a.     To  superintend ; 

to  overlook,  to  pass  by  unheeded,  to  omit. 

Overseen,  6-V&r-s^^n',  part.  Mistaken,  deceived. 

Overseer,  6-v&r-s^^Qr,  s.  One  who  overlooks, 
a  superintendent ;  an  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the 
parochial  provision  for  the  poor. 

To  Overset,  6-vur-s^t',  v.  a.  To  turn  the  bottom 
upwards,  to  throw  off  the  basis ;  to  throw  out  of  regu- 
larity. 

7b  Overset,  6-vur-s^t',  v.  n.  To  fall  oflfthe  basis. 

To  OvERSHADE,  6-v6r-shade',  v.  a.  To  cover 
with  darkness. 

To  Overshadow,  6-v?ir-sIitid'd6,  v.  a.  To  throw 

a  shadow  over  any  thing  ;  to  shelter,  to  protect. 

7b  Overshoot,  6-vur-sh66t',  v.  n.     To  fly  be- 
yond the  mark. 
7b  Overshoot,  6-vfir-sh66t',  v.  a.     To  shoot 
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beyond  the  mark;  with  the  reciproca!  prononn,  ta 
venture  too  far,  to  assert  too  much. 

Oversight,  o'vfir-site,  s.  493.  Superintendence. 
Not  used.     Mistake,  errour. 

7b  Oversize,  6-vQr-size',  v  a.  To  surpass  in 
bulk ;  to  plaster  over. 

7b  OvERSKiP,  o-v&r-sklp',  v.  a.  To  pass  by  leap- 
ing ;  to  pass  over ;  to  escape. 

7b  Oversleep,  o-vur-sleep',  v.  a.    To  sleep  too 

long. 
7b  OvERSLIP,  o-vur-sllp',  v.  a.     To  pass  undone, 

unnoticed,  or  unused  ;  to  neglect. 
7b  OvERSNOW,  o-vur-sno',  r.  a.     To  cover  with 

snow. 
Oversold,  6-v&r-s61d',  part     Sold  at  too  high 

a  price. 
OvERSOON,  6-vir-s66n',  ad.     Too  soon. 
Overspent,   o-vur-spent',  part.     Wearied,  ha. 

rassed. 
7b  Overspread,  o-vur-sprM',  v.  a.     To  cover 

over,  to  fill,  to  scatter  over. 
7b  OvERSTAND,  o-vuT-stand',  V.  a.  To  stand  too 

much  upon  conditions. 
7b  Overstock,  6-vur-st5k',  t*.  a.  To  fiU  too  full, 

to  crowd. 
7b  Overstrain,  6-vfir-strane',  r.  ju    To  make 

too  violent  efibrts. 
7b  Overstrain,  A-v&r-strtoe',  v.  a.  To  stretch 

too  far. 
7b  OvERSWAY,  6-V&r_swa',  v.  a.     To  over-rule, 

to  bear  down. 
7b  OvERSWELL,  6-vfir-s\vel',  v.  a.    To  rise  above. 
Overt,  c/v^rt,  a.  544.     Open,  publick,  apparent. 
Overtly,  6'vSrt-M,  ad.     Openly. 
7b  Overtake,  6-v&r-take',  v.  a.     To  catch  any 

thing  by  pursuit,  to  come  up  to  something  going  be- 
fore ;  to  take  by  siUT)rise. 

To  Overtask,  6-v5r-tisk',  v.  a.  To  burden  with 

too  heavy  duties  or  injunctions. 

7b  Overthrow,  6-vur-<Ar6',  v.  a.     To  turn  up. 

side  down  ;  to  throw  don  n,  to  demolish ;  to  defeat,  to 
conquer ;  to  destroy,  to  bring  to  nothing. 

Overthrow,  o-yiiT-thri/,  s.  493.  The  state  of 
being  turned  upside  down  ;  ruin,  destruction ;  defeat, 
discomfiture ;  degradation. — See  Overbalance. 

Overthrower,  d-VUT-thro'ul,  S.  He  who  over- 
throws- 

OvERTHWART,  6-vhT-thwa.Tt',  o.  Opposite,  being 
over  against ;  crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly;  per- 
verse, adverse,  contradictious. 

Overthwartly,  6-v&r-/Awarfle,  ad.  Across, 
transversely ;  pervicaciously,  perversely. 

Overthwartness,  6-v&r-<A\vart'n^s,  s.  Pervi- 
cacity,  perverseness. 

Overtook,  6-v&r-t56k'.     Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

Overttike. 

To  Overtop,  6-v6r-t5p',  r.  a.    To  rise  above,  to 

raise  the  head  above ;  to  excel,  to  surpass ;  to  r)bscure, 
to  make  of  less  importance  by  superinur  excellence.     ' 

7b  Overtrip,  o-v&r-trip',  r.  a-  To  trip  over,  to 
walk  lightly  over. 

Overture,  6'ver-tshure,  s.  463.  Opening,  dis- 
closure, discovery ;  proposal,  something  oftiered  to  con- 
sideration. 

7b  Overturn,  6-vur-t&rn',  v.  a.  To  throw  down, 
to  subvert,  to  ruin  ;  to  overpower,  to  conquer. 

OvERTURNER,  6-var-turn'5r,  s.      Subverter. 

7b  Overvalue,  6-var-v^1ii,  v.  a.  To  rate  at 
too  high  a  price. 

To  Overveil,  6-vfir-vale',  v.  a.     To  cover. 

7b  OvERWATCH,  o-vfir-w6tsh',  v.  a.  To  subdue 
with  long  want  of  rest. 

OvERWEAK,  6-v&r-\v(^ke',  a.  Too  weak,  too  feeble. 

7b  OvERWEATHER,  O-V&l'-W^TH'ur,  V.  a.  To 
batter  with  violence  of  weather.    Not  used. 

7b  OvERWEEN,  o-vfij-ween',  v.  n.  To  think  too 
highly,  to  think  with  arrogance. 
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OvERWEENiNGLY,  i-vEir-w^inlng-M,  ad.  With 
too  mucli  arrogance,  with  too  high  an  opinion. 

To  OVEBWEIGH,  i-v&r-wa',  V.  a.  To  preponde- 
rate. 

Overweight,  6'vfir-wate,  S.  493.  Preponde- 
rance. 

To  0\'XRWHELM,  A-V&r-hw^lm',  v.  a.  To  crush 
iindemeath  something  violent  and  weighty ;  to  over- 
look gloomily. 

Overwhelmingly,     d-v&r-hw51'mlng-li,    ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm. 

Overwrought,   6-v&r-rdwt',  part.      Laboured 

too  much ;  worked  too  much. 
Overworn,  6-vur-\v6rn',  part.     Worn  out,  sub- 
dued by  toil ;  spoiled  by  time. 
Ought,  ^VVt,  s.  319.  393.    Any  thing,  not  nothing. 

More  properly  written  Aught. 
Ought,  awt,  verb  imperfect.     Owed,  was  bound 

to  pay,  have  been  indebted.     Not  used  in  this  sense. 

To  be  obliged  by  duty,  to  be  fit,  to  be  necessary ;  a 

sign  of  the  potential  mood. 
Oviform,  o'vi-form,  a.      Having  the  sliape  of  an 

egg. 
Oviparous,  6-vip'pi-r&s,  a.  518.  Bringing  forth 

6gga,  not  viviparous. 
Ounce,  6unse,  S.  312.      Tlie  sixteenth  part  of  a 

pound  in  Avoirdupoise  weight ,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 

pound  in  Troy  weight 
OuNdE,  ounse,  s.      A  lynx,  a  panther. 
OupHE,  oofe,  S.  315.      a  fairy,  goblin. 
OuPHEN,  66'fn,  a.  103.     Elfish. 
Our,  our,  pron.  pass.   312.     Pertaining  to  us, 

belonging  to  us ;  when  the  substantive  goes  before,  it 

is  written  Our>. 

Ourselves,  6ur-s^lvz',  recip.  pron.     We,  not 

others;  us,  not  others  ;  in  the  oblique  cases, 

Oub,SELF,  ouT-selP.  Is  used  in  the  regal  style  for 
Myself. 

Ousel,  66'zl,  s.  405.     A  blackbird. 

To  Oust,  Sust,  v.  a.  312.  To  vacate,  to  take 
away,  to  expel 

Out,  out,  ad.  312.  Not  within  ;  it  is  generally 
opposed  to  In ;  in  a  state  of  disclosure ;  not  in  coniine- 
ment  or  concealment ;  from  tlie  place  or  house ;  from 
the  inner  part ;  not  at  home;  in  a  state  of  extinction  ; 
in  a  state  of  being  exhausted;  to  the  end;  loudly, 
without  restraint ;  not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner ;  in 
an  errour  ;  at  a  loss,  in  a  puzzle  ;  away,  at  a  loss  :  it 
is  used  emphatically  before  Alas :  it  is  added  emphati- 
cally to  verbs  of  discovery. 

Out,  6ut,  interj.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or 
expulsion,  as.  Out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship ! 

Out  of,  out'6v,  prep.  From,  noting  prudence ; 
not  in,  noting  exclusion  or  dismission,  no  longer  in ; 
net  in,  noting  unfitness ;  not  within,  relating  to  a 
house  ;  from,  noting  extraction  j  from,  noting  copy ; 
from,  noting  rescue  ;  not  in,  noting  exorbitance  or  ir- 
regularity ;  from  one  thing  to  something  different ;  to 
a  diiFerent  state  from,  noting  disorder ;  not  according 
to  ;  to  a  different  state  from,  noting  separation  ;  be- 
yond ;  past,  without,  noting  something  worn  out  or 
exhausted;  by  means  of;  in  consequence  of,  noting 
the  motive  or  reason  ;  Out  of  hand,  immediately,  as, 
that  is  easily  used  which  is  ready  in  the  hand ;  Out  at 
the  elbows,  having  outrun  his  means. 

To  Out,  out,  r.  a.  To  expel,  to  deprive.  Not 
much  used. 

To  Outact,  out-Jkt',  V.  u.      To  do  beyond. 

To  Outbalance,  6ut-bil'linse,  v.  a.     To  over. 

weigh,  to  preponderate. 
To  OuTBAB,  out-bdr',  V.  a.     To  shut  out  by  for 

tification. 
To    Outbid,  out-bid',  v.  a.     To  overpower  by 

bidding  a  higher  price. 
OutBIBDER,  out-bld'd&r,  S.      One  that  outbids. 
OuTBLOWED,  out-blode',  a.    Inflated,  swollen  with 

wind. 
OuTBOBN,  out'bdm,  a.     Foreign,  not  native. 
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Outbound,  out'bSund,  a.  Dcstinated  to  a  distant 

voyage. 
To  Outbrave,  out-brave',  v.  a.     To  bear  down 

and  disgrace  by  more  daring,   insolent,  or  splendid 

appearance. 
To  Outbrazen,  8ut-bra'zn,  v.  a.  To  bear  down 

with  impudence. 
Outbreak,   6&t'brake,  s.     Tliat  which  breaks 

forth,  eruption. 
To  Outbreathe,  out-br^THe',  v.  a.    To  weary 

by  having  better  breath ;  to  expire.    Obsolete. 
Outcast,    out'kast,  part.    a.       Thrown  into  the 

air  as  refuse ;  banished,  expelled. 
Outcast,  out'kast,  s.  492.     Exile,  one  rejected, 

one  expelled. 
To    OuTCBAFT,    6ut-kiift',  V.  a.     To  excel  in 

cunning. 
Outcry,  Sufkri,  s.  402.      Cry  of  vehemence,  cry 

of  distress,  clamour  of  detestation. 
To  Outdabe,  6ut-dare',  v.  a.  To  venture  beyond. 
To  OuTDATE,  out-date',  v.  a.     To  antiquate. 
To  Outdo,  6ut-d66',  t>.  a.    To  excel,  to  surpass. 
To  OUTDWELL,  out-dwel',  I',  a.     To  stay  beyond. 
Outer,  o&t-t&r,  a.  98.      That  which  is  without. 
OuTERLY,  out't6r-le,  ad.     Towards  the  outside. 
Outermost,   out't&r-m6st,   a.     Remotest   from 

the  midst. 
To  Outface,  out-fase',  v.  a.     To  brave,  to  bear 

down  by  show  of  magnanimity ;  to  stare  down. 
To    Outfawn,    6ut-fa\vn',    v.  a.     To  excel  in 

fawning. 
To    OcTFLY,   8&t-fli',    V.   a.      To  leave  behind  in 

flight 
Outform,    out'form,    s.       External    appearance. 

Not  u.sed. 
To    OuTFBOWN,    out-froun',    v.   a.       To  frown 

down. 
OutgatE,  out'gate,  s.      Outlet,  passage  outward:). 
To  Outgive,  out-giv',  V.  a.    To  surpass  in  giving. 
To  Outgo,  out-go',  v.  a.     To  surpass,  to  excel ; 

to  go  beyond,  to  leave  behind  in  going ;  to  circumvent, 

to  over-reach. 
To    Outgrow,    8ut-gr6',   v.    a.     To  surpass  in 

growth,  to  grow  too  great  or  too  old  for  any  thing. 
OutguaRD,  6ut'gylrd,  s.    One  posted  at  a  distance 

from  the  main  body  as  a  defence. 
To  OuTJEST,  Sut-j^st',  V.  a.      To  overpower  by 

jesting. 
To   OuTKNAVE,  6&t-nave',  v.  a.     To  surpass  in 

knavery. 

Outlandish,  out-landlsh,  a.  Not  native,  foreign. 
To   Outlast,   6ut-lSst',   v.  a.     To  surpass  in 

duration. 
Outlaw,    6&t1aw,    S.        One  excluded  from  the 

benefit  of  the  law ;  a  plunderer,  a  robber,  a  bandit 
To  Outlaw,  out'law,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  the 

benefits  and  protection  of  the  law. 
Outlawry,  6ut1a\v-ri,  s.     A  decree  by  which 

any  man  is  cut  off  from  the  community,  and  deprived 

of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

To  OuTLEAP,  out-lipe',  V.  a.  To  pass  by  leaping, 

to  start  beyond. 
OuTLEAP,  6ut1ipe,   S.      Sally,  flight,  escape. 
Outlet,  outlet,  s.      Passage  outwards,   discharge 

outwards. 
Outline,  outline,  s.    Contour,  line  by  which  any 

figure  is  defined  ;  extremity,  a  sketch. 

To  Outlive,  6ut-liv',  v.  a.     To  live  beyond,  to 

survive. 
OutLIVER,  Ollt-liv'vur,  S.  98.      A  survivor. 
To  Outlook,  6ut-166k',  v,  a.     To  face  down,  to 

browbeat. 
To  Outlustre,  out-l&s't&r,   v.  a.     To  excel  in 

brightness. 
Outlying,  6&t1i-lng,  pari.  a.  Exceeding  others 
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in  lyine ;  applied  to  a  deer  that  has  got  out  of  its  park  ; 
applied  to  places  lyinar  at  the  extremities. 

To  OaxMEASL'RE,  out-m§zh'ure,  v.  a.  To  ex- 
ceed in  uieMtire. 

To  OuT.vujiBER,  out-n&m'bur,  v.  a.  To  exceed 
in  number.  , 

To  Outmarch,  ofit-mirtsL',  v.  a.  To  leave  be- 
hind in  the  march. 

Outmost,  out'most,  a.    Remotest  from  the  middle. 

OuTPARfSH,  out'p^r-rlsh,  S.  Parish  not  lying 
within  the  walls. 

OuTPART,  out'part,  S.  Part  remote  from  the 
centre  or  main  body. 

To  Outpace,  out-pase',  v.  a.  To  outgo,  to  leave 
behind. 

To  Outpour,  out-po6r',  v.  a.  316.  To  emit,  to 
send  forth  in  a  stream. 

To  OuTPRIZE,  out-prlze',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the 
value  set  upon  it. 

7o  Outrage,  out'radje,  v.  a.  To  injure  violently 
or  contumeli'iusly,  to  insult  roughly  and  tumultuously. 

Outrage,  out'radje,  s.  497.  Open  violence,  tu- 
multuous mischief. 

Outrageous,  6ut-ra'j5s,  a.  violent,  furious, 
exorbitant,  tumultuous,  turbulent ;  excessive,  passing 
reason  or  decency ;  enormous,  atrticious. 

Outrageously,   6fit-ra'jfis-l^,   ad.      Violently, 

tumultuously,  furiously. 
OuTRAGEOUSNESS,  out-ra'juS-n^S,  S.     Fury,  vio- 
lence. 

To  Outreach,  o6t-r^t^tsh',  v.  a.  To  go  beyond. 
To  Outride,  out-ride',  v.  a.  To  pass  by  riding. 
Outright,  out-rite',  ad.     Immediately,  without 

delay;  completely. 

7b  Outroar,  out-rore',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Outrode,  6ut-rode'.  Pret  and  part,  of  Outride. 

Outrode,  out'rAde,  s.      Excursion.      Not  used. 

To  OUTROOT,  out-r66t',  v.  a.  To  extirpate,  to 
eradicate. 

To  OtrrRUN,  out-r&n',  i*.  a.  To  leave  behind  in 
running ;  to  exceed. 

To  Outsail,  out-sale',  v.  a.  To  leave  behind  in 
sailing. 

To  OuTSCORN,  out-skorn',  v.  a.  To  bear  down 
or  confront  by  contempt. 

To  Outsell,  6ut-sM',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in  the 
price  for  which  a  thing  is  sold ;  to  gain  a  higher  price. 

Outset,  3&t's^t,  S.  Commencement,  beginning 
of  a  discourse  or  enterprise. 

To  Outshine,  out-shine',  v.  a.  To  emit  lustre ; 
to  excel  in  lustre. 

To  Outshoot,  out-sh5ot',  v.  a.  To  exceed  in 
shooting;  to  shoot  beyond. 

Outside,  out'side,  s.  Superficies,  surface;  ex- 
ternal part;  extreme  part,  part  remote  from  the 
middle  ;  superficial  appearance  ;  the  utmost ;  person, 
external  man  ;  outer  side,  part  nut  enclosed. 

To  Outsit,  6ut-s!t',  v.  a.  To  sit  beyond  the  time 
of  any  thing. 

To  Outsleep,  out-sl^^p',  V.  a.     To  sleep  beyond. 

To  Outspeak,  out-speke',  v.  a.  To  speak  some- 
thing beyond. 

To  (JUTSPORT,  6ut-sp6rt',  r.  a.    To  sport  beyond. 

To  Outspread,  6ut-spr^d',  v.  a.     To  extend,  to 

diffuse. 
To  Outstand,  5&t-Stand',  v.  a.      To  support,  to 

resist ;  to  stay  beyond  the  proper  time.     An  improper 

use  of  the  word. 
To  OuTSTAND,  out-stand',  V.  71.     To  protuberate 

from  the  main  body. 
To  OuTSTARE,  out-Etare',  v.  a.  To  face  down,  to 

browbeat,  to  outface  with  effrontery. 
OUTSTREET,    out'street,    S.      Street    in    the    ex- 
tremities of  a  town. 
To  Outstretch,  5ut-str§tsh',  v.  a.   To  extend, 

to  spread  out. 
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To  Outstrip,  o&t-strip',  r.  a,  497.  To  outgo,  to 

leave  behind. 
To  OuTSWEAR,  out-sware',  v.  a.    To  overpower 

by  swearing. 
To  Outtongue,  out-tfiiig',  v.  a.    To  bear  down 

by  noise. 
To  OuTTALKjofit-tSwk',  v.a.  To  overpower  by  talk. 
To  Outvalue,  out-vil'lfi,  v.  a.     To  transcend  in 

price. 
To  OuTVENOM,  out-v^n'nfim,  v.  a.     To  exceed 

in  poison. 
To  Outvie,  o&t-vi',  v.  a.    To  exceed,  to  surpass. 
To  OuTVlLLAiN,  5ut-vll1in,  V.  a.    To  exceed  in 

villany. 
To  Outvote,  6ut-v6te',  v.  a.     To  conquer  by 

plurality  of  suffrages. 
To  Outwalk,  6ut-wawk',  v.  a.  To  leave  behind 

in  walking. 
Outwall,   Sut'wall,   S.   498.      Outward  part  of  a 

building ;  superficial  appearance. 
Outward,  out'w^rd,  a.  88.    External,  opposed  to 

inward ;  extrinsick,  adventitious ;  foreign,  not  intes- 
tine ;  tending  to  the  out-parts ;  in  theology,  carnal, 

corporeal,  not  spiritual. 

Ou'nVARD,  ^iit'wird,  s.  External  form. 
Outward,  out'ward,  ad.  498.     To  foreign  parts, 

as,  a  ship  Outward  bound ;  to  the  outer  parts. 
Outwardly,  6ut'w&d-le,  ad.     Externally,  op- 
posed to  inwardly  ;  in  appearance,  not  sincerely. 
Outwards,  out'wardz,  ad.   Towards  the  out-parts. 
To  OuTWATCH,  out-wotsh',  V.   a.     To  exceed  iu 

watching. 
To  Outwear,  out-ware',  v.  a.  To  pass  tediously; 

to  wear  beyond. 
To  OuTWEED,  out-W^^d',  V.  0.    To  extirpate  ns 

a  weed. 
To  Outweigh,    6&t-wa',    v.    a.     To    exceed    in 

gravity;  to  preponderate,  to  excel  in  value  or  influence. 
To  Outwit,  out-wit',  V,  a.   To  cheat,  to  overcome 

by  stratagem. 
To  Outwork,  5it-wfirk',   v.    a.     To  do  more 

work. 

Outwork,  Sut'wfirk,  s.  498.  The  parts  of  a 
fortification  next  the  enemy. 

Oum'ORN,  6ut-w6m',  part.  Consumed  or  destroy, 
ed  by  use. 

Outwrought,  out-rawt',  part.  Outdone,  exceed, 
ed  in  eflScacy. 

To  Outworth,  6ut-Wiirf/i',  v.  a.  To  excel  in 
value.    Not  used. 

To  Owe,  6,  v.  a.  324.  To  be  indebted  ;  to  be 
obliged  for ;  to  have  from  any  thing  as  the  consequence 
of  a  cause  ;  to  possess,  to  be  the  ri^ht  owner  of  Obso- 
lete in  this  sense,  the  word  Own  being  used  in  its  stead. 

Owing,  iAng,  part.     Consequential ;  imputable  to, 

as  an  agent. 
Owl,  ouI,  s.  322.   Owlet,  oM^t,  s.  99.   A  bird 

that  flies  abont  in  the  night  and  catches  mice. 

Owler,  oul'fir,  s.  98.  One  who  carries  contraband 
goods.     Not  in  use. 

Own,  one,  a.  324.  Proper,  peculiar,  not  common. 
This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  than  as  it  is  added  to  the 
possessive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their  ;  it 
IS  added  generally  by  way  of  emphasis  or  corroboration; 
sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposition  or  contradis- 
tinction ;  domestick,  not  foreign ;  mine,  his,  or  yours^ 
not  another's.  , 

To  Own,  one,  v.  a.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for 
one's  own ;  tn  possess,  to  claim,  to  hold  by  right ;  to 
avow  ;  to  confess,  not  to  deny. 

Ownership,  c/nur-sHp,  s.  Property,  rightful 
possession. 

Owner,  o'nftr,  s.  98.  One  to  whom  any  thing  be- 
long'. 

Ox,  6ks,  s.  Plural  Oxen.  The  general  name  for 
black  cattle ;  a  castrated  bull.  ^ 
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OxBANE,  iks'bane,  ^ 

OxEYE,  Sks'l,  C  s.  Plants. 

OxHEAL,  fiks-h^le,    ) 

OXFLY,  &ks'fll,  S.    A  kind  of  fly. 

OxLIP,   ftksllp,    s.      The  same  with    Cowslip,  a 

vernal  flower. 
OxSTALL,  6ks'stall,  S.  406.    A  stand  for  oxen. 
Oxtongue,  iks'tung,  s.  A  plant. 
OxY'CBATE,  6ks'e-krate,  s.     A  mixture  of  water 

and  vinegar. 
Oxygen,  6ks'e-j^n,  S.    A  quality  generating  acid. 

!X>  Both  the  learned  and  unlearned  coxcombs  coii- 
»pire  to  pronounce  this  word,  as  well  as  Hydrogen  and 
Nitrogen,  with  the  g  hard.    For  the  absurdity  of  this 
pronunciation,  see  Hotnogeneotis  and  Heterogeneous. 
OxYMEL,  6k'se-m^l,  s.    A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 

honey. 
Oxymoron,  &ks-d-m6'run,  s.  166.    A  rhetorical 

fisfure,  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added  to  any  word,  as,  "  a  cruel  kindness." 
OxYRRHODiNE,  ftks-ir'o-dine,  s.  1 49.   A  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of  vinegar  of  roses. 
OxYTONE,  6ks'^-t6ne,  s. 

S3-  As  I  have  frequently  met  with  this  word  in  wri. 
ters  on  prosody,  1  have  made  use  of  it  in  the  Principles, 
No.  499;  but  not  having  met  with  it  in  any  Dictionary, 
I  forgot  to  insert  it  in  the  former  editions,  though  Barji- 
fone  did  not  escape  me.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  inspector,  that  Oxytone  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  '0|iT«ii«f,  and  signifies  having  an  acute  ac. 
cent  on  the  last  syllable.  For  what  the  accent  means, 
see  Barytone, 

Oyer,  6'yfir,  S.  98.    A  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
isajudicature  where  causes  are  heard  and  determined. 
Oyes,  6-yis',  s.     Is  the  introduction  to  any  procla- 
mation or  advertisement  given  by  the  publick  criers. 
It  is  thrice  repeated. 

JX%-  This  word,  like  several  others,  has  been  changed 
by  the  vulgar  into  something  which  they  think  they  un- 
derstand. It  is  derived  from  the  old  French  imperative 
Oyez,  Hear  ye .'  but  is  now  universally  heard  in  cou.-ts 
of  justice  like  the  affirmative  adverb  yes,  preceded  by 
the  long  open  o. — See  Asparagus  and  Lantern. 
Oyster,  6^st&r,  s.  98.  A  bivalve  testaceous  fish 
Oysterwenxh,  oe'st&r-wensh, 
Oysterwoman,  o(^'st&r-wdm'un. 

A  woman  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  oysters. 
Oz.a;NA,  6-ze'nA,  s.  92.     An  ulcer  in  tlie  inside  of 
the  nostrils  tliat  gives  an  ill  smelL 
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Pabular,   p'lb'biii-lir,   a.     Affording  aliment  or 

provender. 

Pabulation,  p?lb-bfi-la'sh5n,  s.  The  act  of 
feeding  or  procuring  provender. 

Pabulous,  pilybfi-las,  a.  314.  Alimental,  afford- 
ing aliment 

Pace,  pa.se,  s.  Step,  single  movement  in  walking  ; 

gait,  manner  of  walk  ;  degree  of  celerity  ;  step,  gra- 
ation  of  business  ;  a  particular  movement  which 
horses  are  taught,  though  some  have  it  naturally,  made 
by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same  side  together ;  amble. 
To  Pace,  pase,  v.  n.  To  move  on  slowly  ;  to 
move  ;  used  of  horses,  to  move  by  raising  the  legs  on 
the  same  side  together. 
To   Pace,  pase,  v.   a.      To  measure  by  steps  ;   to 

direct  to  go. 
Paced,  paste,  a.  359.     Having  a  particular  gait 
Pacer,  pa'sar,  s.  98.      He  that  paces  ;  a  pad. 
Pacification,  pJs-s^-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of 
making  peace :  the  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 
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Pacificator,  pis-sWd-ka't&r,  s.  521  Peace- 
maker. 

Pacificatory,  pi-slPfe-ka-tir-^,  a.  512.  Tend- 
ing to  make  peace. 

Pacifick,  pi-slPfik,  a.  509.  Peace-making, 
mild,  gentle,  appeasing. 

Pacifier,  pis'se-ll-ar,  s.     One  who  pacifies. 

To  Pacify,  pJs'sd-fl,  v.  a.  183.    To  appease,  to 

still  resentment,  to  quiet  an  angry  person. 
Pack,  pik,  s.     A  large  bundle  of  any  tiling  tied  up 

for  carriage ;  a  burden,  a  load ;  a  due  number  of 

cards :  a  number  of  hounds  hunting  together ;  a  num- 
ber of  people  confederated  in  any  bad  design  or  prac- 
tice ;  any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and  pressure. 
To  Pack,  p2tk,  v.  a.     To  bind  up  for  carriage  ;  to 

send  in  a  hurry ;  to  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game 

shall  be  iniquitously  secured  ;  to  unite  picked  persons 

in  some  bad  design. 
To  Pack,  pik,  v.  n.   To  tie  up  goods  ;  to  go  off  in 

a  hurry  ;  to  remove  in  haste ;  to  concert  bad  measures, 

to  confederate  in  ill. 
PacKCLOTH,  pik'kli^A,  s.     A  clotli  in  which  goods 

are  tied  up- 
Packer,  p&k'kir,  s.  98.     One  who  binds  up  bales 

for  carriage. 
Packet,  pik'klt,  S.  99.      A  small  pack,  a  mail  of 

letters. 
To  Packet,  pSk'kit,  v.  a.    To  bind  up  in  parcels. 
PackHORSE,    pikllorse,    S.      A  horse  of  burden, 

a  horse  employed  in  carrying  goods. 
Packsaddle,  pSk'sld-dl,  s.  405.     A  saddle  on 

which  burdens  are  laid. 
Packthread,  pik^Ar^d,  s.      strong  thread  used 

in  tying  up  parcels. 
Pact,  pikt,  s.      A  contract,  a  bargain,  a  covenant 
Paction,  pik'sh&n,  s-      A  bargain,  a  covenant 
PaCTITIOUS,  pak-tlsh'&S,  a.     Settled  by  covenant 
Pad,  pid,  s.   The  road,  a  foot-path  ;   an  easy-paced 

horse  ;  a  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot ;  a  low 

soft  saddle. 
To  Pad,  pid,   v,  n.      To  travel  gently  ;  to  rob  on 

foot ;  to  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
PaDDER,  pJd'dur,  s.   98.      A  robber,  a  foot  high. 

wavman.     A  low  word. 
To  Paddle,  pJd'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  row,  to  beat 

water  as  with  oars  ;  to  play  in  the  water ;  to  finger. 
Paddle,  pid'dl,  S,    An  oar,  particularly  that  which 

is  used  by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat ;  any  tiling  broad 

like  the  end  of  an  oar. 
Paddler,  pJd'dl-fir,  S.  98.      One  who  paddles. 
Paddock,  pid'duk,  s.  166.   A  great  frog  or  toad. 
Paddock,  p3.d'dfik,  s.     A  small  enclosure  for  deer. 
Padlock,  pJdISk,  s.     A  lock  hung  on  a  staple  to 

hold  on  a  link. 
To  Padlock,  pidlSk,    r.  a.      To  fasten  with 

a  padlock. 
P.a;AN,  p^An,  S.    A  song  of  triumph,  so  called  from 

its  begining  with   !u,   an  adverb   of  rejoicing,   and 
Ileukyt  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo  ;  so  that  a  ptean, 

or  an  to  pcean,  among  the  Pagans,  was  equivalent  to 
our  huzza. 
Pagan,  pa'gi\n,  s.  88.      A  heathen,   one   not  a 

christian. 
Pagan,  pa'gan,  a.      Heathenish. 
Paganis.m,  pa'gi^n-lzm,  a.     Heathenism. 
Page,  padje,  s.      One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book  ; 
a  young  boy  attending  on  a  great  person. 

To  Page,  padje,     v.  a.      To  mark  the  pages  of 
a  book ;  to  attend  as  a  page.    In  this  last  sense  not 
used. 
Pageant,  pad'junt,  s.  244.     A  statue  in  a  sho«r  j 

any  show,  a  spectacle  of  entertainment 

[YV  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  pronounce  the 
a  in  the  first  syllable  long,  like  that  in  page  ;  but  Mr 
Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Nares,  make 
it  short,  as  in  pad :  that  the  first  is  more  analogical  is 
evident,  as  the  accented  a  is  succeeded  by  the  diphthong 
ea,  505,  but  that  the  last  is  more  agreeable  to  general 
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usage,  I  liave  not  the  least  doubt.  The  same  reason  holds 
(Toort  for  the  first  a  in  pageantry/  ;  but  usa^e  is  still  more 
decidedly  for  the  short  sound^of  the  a  in  this  word,  than 
m  pageant.  Sfr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  and 
W.  Jithnsto  1,  adopt  the  short  sound,  and  Entiek  alone 
the  loiifif  one.  About  forty  years  ago,  when  Mr  Garrick 
exhibited  a  show  in  honour  of  Shakspeare,  it  was  uni- 
versally called  a  Padjunt 

Pageant,  pid'jint,  a.     Showy,  pompous,  osten- 
tatious. 
To  Pageant,  pad'jftnt,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  in  shows, 
to  represent.     Not  used. 

Pageantry,  pM'jan-tr^,  s.     Pomp,  show. 
Paginal,   pid'jti-nil,  a.       Consisting-  of  pages. 

Not  used. 
Pagod,   pa'gSd,    s.      An    Indian  idol ;  the  temple 

of  the  idol. 
Paid,  pade,  222.  The  pret  and  part  pass,  of  Pay. 
Pail,  pale,  s.   202.      a    wooden   vessel  in   which 

milk  or  water  is  commonly  carried. 
Pailful,  pale'ful,  s.     The  quantity  that  a  pail  will 

hold. 
Pailmail,  p^l-m^l',  a.      Violent,  boisterous.   This 

word  is  commonly  written  pe//w>e?/. — See  Mall. 
Pain,  pane,  s.  73.  202.      Punishment  denounced ; 

penalty  ;  punishment ;  sensation  of  uneasiness  ;  in  the 

plural,  labour,  work,  toil;   uneasiness  of  mind;  the 

throes  of  child-birth. 
Painful,    pane'lul,  a.      Full   of  pain,    miserable, 

beset  with  affliction ;  giving  pain,  afflictive ;    difficult, 

requiring  labour  ;  industrious,  laborious. 
Painfully,  pane'ful-l^,  ad.      with  great  pain  or 

affliction ;  laboriously,  diligently. 
Painfulness,  pane'ful-n^s,   s.      Affliction,   sor- 

row,  grief:  industry,  laboriousness. 
Painim,  pa'nlm,  s.      In  the  old  romances,  a  Pagan, 

an  intidel. 
Painim,  pa'nlm,  a.     Pagan,  infidel 
Painless,  pane'l^s,  a.     Without  pain,  without 

trouble. 

Painstaker,  panz'ta-kur,  s.  Labourer,  laborious 
person. 

Painstaking,  panz'ta-klng,  a.  Laborious,  indus- 
trious. 

To  Paint,  pant,  v,  a.  202.  To  represent  by 
.  delineation  and  colours ;   to  describe ;    to  colour ;   to 

deck  with  artificial  colours. 
To  Paint,  pant,  v.  n.    To  lay  colours  on  the  face. 
Paint,    pant,    s.      Colours   representative    of  any 

thing ;  colours  laid  on  the  face. 
Painter,  pan't&r,  s.  98.      One  who  professes  the 

art  of  representing  objects  by  colours. 
Painting,  pan'ting,  s.  410.  The  act  of  represent- 

in^  objects  by  delineation  and   colours ;  picture,  the 

Vainted  resemblance  ;  colours  laid  on. 
Painture,  pan'tshire,s.461.  The  art  of  painting. 
Pair,  pare,  s.  202.      Two   things  suiting  one  an- 
other, as,  a  pair  of  gloves ;  a  man  and  wife ;  two  of  a 

sort ;  a  couple,  a  brace. 
To  Pair,  pare,  v.  n.      To  be  joined  in  pairs  ;  to 

couple  ;  to  suit,  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 
To  Pair,  pAre,  v.  a.   To  join  in  couples  ;  to  unite 

as  correspondent  or  opposite. 
Palace,  pil'IJs,  s.  91.      A  royal   house,    a  house 

eminently  splendid. 
Palanquin,  pAl-Jn-k^^n',  s.  112.     Is  a  kind  of 

covered  carriage,  used  in  the  eastern  countries,  that 

is  supported  on  the  shoulders  of  slaves. 
Palatable,  pal'lat-ti-bl,  a.     Gustful,  pleasing 

to  the  taste. 
Palate,  pJllat,  s.  91.     The  instrument  of  taste  ; 

mental  relish,  intellectual  taste. 
PalaticK,  pil-lSt'tlk,  a.  509.      Belonging  to  the 

palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 
Palatine,  pil'l^-tln,  s.  150.    One  invested  with 

rpgiu  rights  and  prerogatives  j  a  subject  of  a  palatinate. 

Palatine,  pSHi-tin,  a.  Possessing  royal  privileges. 
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Pale,  pale,  a.  77.  202.  Not  ruddy,  not  fresh  of 
colour,  wan,  white  of  look ;  not  high-coloured,  ap. 
proaching  to  transparency;  not  bright,  not  shining, 
faint  of  lustre,  dim. 

To  Pale,  pale,  v.  a.     To  make  paie. 

Pale,  pale,  s.  Narrow  piece  of  wood  joined  above 
and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose  grounds ;  any  enclo- 
sure ;  any  district  or  territory  ;  &e  Pale  is  tlie  third 
and  middle  part  of  the  scutcheon. 

To  Pale,  pale,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  pales ;  to 
enclose,  to  encompass. 

Paleeyed,  pale'ide,  a.      Having  eyes  dimmed. 

Palefaced,  pale'faste,  a.  359.  Having  the  face 
«an. 

Palely,  pale'l^,  ad.  Wanly,  not  freshly,  not 
ruddily. 

Paleness,  pale'nSs,  S.  Wanness,  want  of  colour, 
want  of  freshness  ;  want  of  lustre. 

Palendar,  pill^n-dir,  s.  A  kind  of  coasting 
vessel. 

Paleous,  pal^-fis,  a.      Husky,  chafl^y. 

Palette,  palllt,  s.  99.  A  light  board  on  which 
a  painter  holds  his  colours  when  he  paints. 

Palfrey,  pal'fr^,  or  pM'fre,  s.     A  small  horse 
fit  for  ladies. 
DCS"  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  followed 

Mr  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Buchanan, 

in  the  sound  of  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word;  but, 

upon  maturer  consideration,  think  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott, 

and  Mr  Barclay,  more  analogical,  and  must  therefore 

give  the  third  sound  of  a  the  preference. — See  Principles, 

No.  84. 

Palindrome,  pM1n-dr6me,  s.  a  word  or  sen- 
tence which  is  the  same  read  backward  or  forward. 

PaLINGENESIA,  pM-ln-jd-nd'zh^-i,  s.  92.  A  re- 
generation. 

Palinode,  paI1in-6de,  7 

Palinody,  pJl'lln-o-d^  \ 


A  recantation. 


Palisade,  pil-l(i-sade',  7 
l-ld-s4'd6,$ 


s.     Pales  set  by  way  of 


Paltsado,  pil- 
enclosure  or  defence. 

To  Palisade,  pil-l^-sade',  v.  a.  To  enclose 
with  palisades. 

Palish,  palelsh,  a.     Somewhat  pale. 

Pall,  pall,  S.  a  cloak  or  mantle  of  state ;  the 
mantle  of  an  archbishop ;  the  covering  thrown  over 
the  dead. 

To  Pall,  pall,  v.  a.     To  cloke,  to  invest 

To  Pall,  pill,  v.  n.  To  grow  rapid,  to  become 
insipid. 

To  Pall,  pill,  v.  a.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid  ;  to 
make  spiritless,  to  dispirit ;  to  weaken  ,-  to  cloy. 

Pallet,  pillit,  s.  99.  a  smaU  bed,  a  mean  bed  ; 
a  small  measure  formerly  used  by  chirurgeons. 

PallmaLL^  p^l-m^l',  S.  a  play  in  which  the  ball 
is  struck  with  a  mallet  throug^h  an  iron  ring. — See  Mall. 

PaLLIAMENT,  pill^i-ment,  s.      A  dress,  a  robe. 

To  Palliate,  pill^-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To  cover 
with  excuse  ;  to  extenuate,  to  soften  by  favourable  re  ■ 
presentations ;  to  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not 
radically. 

Palliation,  pil-le-a'shfin,  s.  Extenuation,  al- 
leviation, favoiuable  representation ;  imperfect  or  tem. 
porary,  not  radical  cure. 

Palliative,  pSll^-i-tlv,  a.  157.  Extenuating, 
favourably  representative ;  mitigating,  not  removing, 
not  radically  curative. 

Palliative,  pal'ld-i-tlv,  s.  113.  Something  mi- 
tigating. 

Pallid,  pMlld,  a.  Pale,  not  high-coloured. 

Palm,  pirn,  s.  403.  A  tree,  of  which  the  branches 
were  worn  in  token  of  victory  ;  victory,  triumph  ;  the 
inner  part  of  the  hand ;  a  measure  of  length,  compris- 
ing three  inches. 

To  Palm,  pirn,  v.  a.      To  conceal  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  as  jugglers ;  to  impose  by  fraud ;  to  handle  ; 
to  stroke  with  the  hand. 
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•PALMER,  pjm'ur,  s.  -103.  A  pilgrim  ;  so  called, 
••ecause  they  who  relomed  from  the  Holy  Land 
curried  palm. 

Palmetto,  pil-m^t'tA,  s.  A  species  of  the  palm 
tree  :  In  the  West  Indies  the  inhabitants  thatch  their 
ho'1863  with  the  leaves. 

Pauiiferous,  pil-mlf fSr-&S,  a.    Bearing  palms. 

Palmipede,  pJl'm^-pdde,  a.  Webfooted. — See 
Millepedes. 

PalmisteB,  pil'mls-t&r,  s.  One  who  deala  in 
palmistry. 

Palmistry,  pll'mis-tri,  s.  the  cheat  of  foretell- 
ing fortunes  by  the  lines  of  the  palm. 

Palmy,  pa'me,  a.  403.    Bearing  palms. 

Palpability,  pil-pa-b!11e-t^,  s.  Quality  of  being 

perceivable  to  the  touch. 
Palpable,  pJl'pi-bl,  a.  405.    Perceptible  by  the 

touch ;  gross,  coarse,  casUy  detected ;  plain ;  easily 

perceptible. 
PaLPABLENESS,  pil'pi-bl-n5s,  S.  Quality  of  being 

palpable,  plainness,  grossness. 
Palpably,  p31'pi-bl^,  ad.       in  such  a  manner  as 

to  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  grossly,  plainly. 
Palpation,  pal-pa'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  feeling. 
To  Palpitate,  pM'pe-tate,  v.  a.  To  beat  as  the 

heart,  to  flutter. 
Palpitation,  pil-p^-ta'sh&n,  s.  Beating  or  pant- 
ing, that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  the  heart  wliich 

makes  it  felt. 
Palsgrave,  palz'grave,  s.     A  count  or  earl  who 

has  the  overseeing  of  a  palace. 
PaLSICAL,  pil'zC-kil,  s.  Si.      Aiflicted  with  the 

palsy,  paralytick. 
Palsied,  pal'zld,  a.  283.    Diseased  with  a  palsy. 
Palsy,   pal'ze,  s.  84.      a  privation  of  motion,  or 

sense  of  feeling,  or  both. 
To  Palter,  pal't&r,  v.  n.  84.   To  shift,  to  dodge. 
Palterer,    pSl't&r-&r,   s.    98.       An   unsinc«re 

dealer,  a  shifter. 
Paltriness,  pil'ti;^-n&,  s.     The  state  of  being 

paltry. 
Paltry,  pal'tr^,  a.  84.   Sorry,  despicable,  mean. 
Paly,  peAi,  a.    Pale.    Obsolete. 
Pam,  pim,  s.     The  knave  of  clubs,  in  the  game  of 

Loo. 
To  Pamper,  plm'p&r,  v.  a.  98.     To  glut,  to  fill 

with  food. 
Pamphlet,  pSm'fl^t,  s.  90.     a  small  book,  pro- 
perly a  book  sold  unbound. 
Pamphleteer,  pim-fl^t-t25r',  s.     a  scribbler  of 

small  books. 
Pan,  pin,  s.   A  vessel  broad  and  shallow  ;  the  part 

of  the  lock  of  a  gun  that  holds  the  powder ;  any  thing 

hollow,  as,  the  brain  Pan. 
Panacea,  pan-i-s^i,  S.    An  universal  medicine. 
Panacea,  pan-i-sd'i,  s.  An  herb. 
Pancake,  pinltike,  S.      Thin  pudding  baked  in 

the  frying  pan. 
PaNADO,  pi-na'd6,  S.    Food  made  by  boiling  bread 

in  water. 
Pancreas,  pSng'kr^-is,  s.  The  sweetbread. 
Pancreatick,  ping-kr^-it'tlk,  a.     Contained  in 

the  pancreas. 

P     -ev   i  P^Il's^,  s.    A  flower,  a  kind  of  violet 

Pandect,  pin'd^kt,  S.  a  treatise  that  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  any  science 

Pandemick,  pin-d^m'mlk,  a.  509.  Incident  to  a 
whole  people. 

Pander,  pin'd&r,  s.  98.  a  pipip,  a  male  bawd,  a 
Wrocurer. 

To  Pander,  pin'd6r,  v.  a.  To  pimp,  to  be  sub- 
servient to  lust  or  passion.     Not  used. 

PaNDERLY,  pin'dir-l^,  a.    Pimping,  pimplike. 
Pandicitlation,;;  pin-dlk-t6-la'sh&n,  s.      The 
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restlessness,  stretcliing,  and  uneasiness  that  usual'y 
accompany  tlie  cold  fits  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

Pane,  pane,  s.   A  square  of  glass  ;  a  piece  mixed  in 

variegated  works  with  other  pieces. 
Panegyrick,  pin-ne-j^r'rik,  s.  18t.   An  eulogy, 

an  encomiastick  piece. 
Panegyrist,  pin-n^-jer'rlst,  s.    One  that  writes 

praise,  encomiast 
To  Panegyrize,  pin'n^-j^-rlze,  v.  a.  To  praise 

highly. 

KJp  I  have  not  found  this  word  In  any  of  our  Dictio 
naries,  but  have  met  with  it  in  so  respectable  a  writer, 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it  here, 
especially  as  it  serves  to  fill  up  a  niche  in  language, 
which,  I  think,  never  should  be  empty  :  I  mean,  that 
wherever  there  is  a  noun  established,  there  should  al- 
ways be  a  verb  to  correspond  to  it  The  passage  from 
which  I  have  taken  this  word  has  so  much  real  good 
sense,  and  such  true  genuine  humour,  that  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  extracting  the  whole  paragraph,  and  relying 
on  the  pardon  of  the  Inspector  for  the  digression. — "  It 
may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  morals  have 
any  connexion  with  purity  of  langiiase,  or  that  the  pre- 
cision of  truth  may  be  violated  through  defect  of  critical 
exactness  in  the  three  degrees  of  comparison ;  yet  how 
frequently  do  we  hear,  from  the  dealers  in  superlatives, 
of  most  aamirable,  super.excdlent,  sai  quite  perfect  peo- 
ple, who,  to  plain  persons,  not  bred  in  the  school  of  exag- 
geration, would  appear  mere  common  characters,  not 
rising  above  the  level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence 
in  the  just  application  of  words,  we  shall  be  as  much 
misled  by  these  trope  and  figure  ladies  when  tliey  de. 
grade,  as  when  they  panegyrize  ;  for,  to  a  plain  and  sober 
judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not  be  the  most  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  that  ever  existed,  merely  because  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  execute,  in  an  hour,  an  order 
which  required  a  week  ;  a  lady  may  not  be  the  most  hi- 
deous fright  the  irorld  ever  saw,  thougli  the  make  of  her 
gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a  month ;  nor  may 
one's  young  friend's  father  be  a  monster  ofcriieltt/,thougn 
he  may  be  a  quiec  gentleman,  who  does  not  clioose  to 
live  at  watering-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter 
stay  at  home  with  him  in  the  country." — Hannah  More'a 
Strictures  on  Modern  Female  Education,  vol,  i.  page 216. 
If  the  usage  of  this  word  stood  in  need  of  farther  sup- 
port, we  have  it  from  the  best  authority.  "  The  author 
thinks  it  superfluous  to /)«neg-vnVe  truth  ;  yet,  in  iavour 
of  sound  and  rational  rules,  5^'hich  must  be  founded  in 
truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  ventures  to 
quote  the  Stagirite  himself :  It  is  not  possible  for  a  true 
opinion  to  be  contrary  to  another  true  one." — Harris't 
Philological  Inquiries. 

Panel,  pin'nil,  s.  99.      A  square,  or  piece  of  any 

matter  inserted  between  other  bodies ;  a  schedule  or 

roll,  containing  the  names  of  such  Jurors  as  the  sheriflT 

provides  to  pass  upon  a  trial. 
Pang,  ping,  s.     Extreme  pain,  sudden  paroxysm  of 

torment. 
To  Pang,  ping,  v.  a.     To  torment 
Panick,  pin'nlk,  S.    A  sudden  and  groundless  fear. 
PanicK,  pin'nik,  a.     Sudden  and  violent  without 

cause. 
Pannel,  pin'nll,  s.  99.     A  kind  of  rustick  saddle. 
Pannicle,  pin'ne-kl,  405.  7 
Pannick.  pin'nik,  509.        i  ** 

A  plant  of  the  millet  kind. 
Pannier,  pin'yfir,  s.    113.     A  basket,  a  wicker 

vessel,  in  which  fruit  or  other  tilings  are  carried  on  a 

horse. 
Panoply,  pin'n6-pl<^,  S.    Complete  armour. 
To  Pant,  pint,  v.  n.      To  palpitate,  to  beat  as  the 

heart  in  sudden  terror,  or  after  hard  labour ;  to  have 

the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want  of  breath ;  to  long,  to 

wish  earnestly. 
Pant,  pint,  S.      Palpitation,  motion  of  the  heart 
Pantaloon,  pin-ti-lo6n',  s.      a  man's  garment 

anciently  worn  ;  a  character  in  a  pantomime. 
Pantheon,  pin-^Ae'&n,  s.  166.     A  temple  of  all 

the  gods. 
Panther,  pin'/A&r,  s.  98.     A  spotted  wild  beast, 

a  lynx,  a  pard. 
Pak;tile,  pin'tile,  s.     A  gutter  tile. 
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PaNTINGLY,  pin'ting-1^,  ad.  410.      With  palpita- 
tion. 
PANTLERi  pSntlur,  s.  98.      The  officer  in  a  great 

famil}',  who  keeps  the  bread. 
Pantoi^le,  pin-too'fl,  s.  French.     A  slipper. 
Pantomime,  pJn'to-mlme,  s.  146.      One  who 

has  the  power  of  universal  mimickry,  one  who  ex- 
presses his  meaning  by  mute  action ;  a  scene,  a  tale 

exhibited  only  in  gesture  and  dumb  show. 
Pantry,  pJn'tre,  s.    The  room  in  which  provisions 

are  reposited. 
Pap,    P^P,   S.       The  nipple,  a  dug  ;  food  made  for 

infants  with  bread  boiled  in  water;  the  pulp  of  fruit 
Papa,  pS-pa',  s.  77.      A  fond  name  for  father  used 

in  many  languages. 
Papacy,  pa'p^s^,  s.     Popedom,  office  or  dignity  of 

bishops  of  Rome. 
Papal,  pa'pal,  a.     Belonging  to  the  Pope,  annexed 

to  the  bishoprick  of  Itomp. 
P^.PAVEROUS,    pu-puv'vSr-r&s,    a.       Resembling 

poppies. 
Paper,  pa'pfir,  s.  64.   76.      Substance  on  which 

men  write  and  print. 
Paper,  pa'p&r,  a.  98. 

made  of  paper. 
To  Paper,  pa'p&r,  v.  a.     To  register. 

To  furnish  with  paper  hangings. 
Papermaker,    pa'p&r-ma-k&r,    s. 

makes  paper. 
Papermill,  pa'pur-mll,  s.       A  mill  in  which  rags 

are  ground  for  paper. 
PafESCENT,  p2l-pSs's^nt,  a.  510.     Containing  pap, 

pulpy. 
Papilio,  pi-pll'y6,  S.  1 13.        A  butterfly,  a  moth 

of  various  colours. 
Papilionaceous,    p3.-pil-yo-iia'sh&s,    a.    357. 

Resembling  a  butterfly.   Applied  chiefly  to  the  flowers 

of  some  plants. 
Papillary,  pap'pll-i-r^,  a.      Having  emulgent 

vessels,  or  resemblances  of  paps. 

IX^  There  is  a  set  of  words  of  similar  derivation  and 
termination,  which  must  be  necessarily  accented  in  the 
same  way ;  these  are.  Axillary,  Maxillary,  Capillary, 
Papillary,  Pupillary,  Armitlary,  Mammillafy,  and  Me- 
dullary. All  these,  except  the  last,  which  was  not  in- 
serted, I  had  accented  on  the  first  syllable  in  a  Rhyming 
and  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  published  thirty  years  ago. 

This  accentuation  I  still  think  the  most  agreeable  to 
analogy  ;  and  that  the  inspector  may  judge  of  the  usage, 
1  have  subjoined  the  several  differentmodes  of  accentua- 
tion of  the  difl'erent  orthoepists  : 


Any  thing  slight  or  thin. 


Not  used. 


One    who 


Ax'illary, 
Axil'lary, 
Max'illary, 

Maxil'liiry, 

Capfillary, 

Capil'lary, 

PaffiUary, 

Papil'lary, 


Johnson,  Kenrick. 
Sheridan,  Ash,  Bailey. 
Johnson,  Sheridan,  Barclay. 
5"  Ash,  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
I    Entick. 
Johnson,  Kenrick,  Nares,  Penning. 
("Sheridan,  Asl>,W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
\_    Buchanan,  Bailey,  Entick. 
Johnson,  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning. 
CSheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Scott, Per- 
f_     ry,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
r  Johnson,  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash, 
■J     Scott,  Perry,    Entick,    Barclay, 
L     Penning. 
No  examples. 
Nares,  Bailey, 
r  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Sheridan, 
I     Scott,  Perry,  Entick. 
1  Sheridan,  Scott,  Nares,  Smith,  Fen- 
1     ning. 
Ash,  Perry.Entick,  Bailey,  Barclay. 
No  examples. 
rJohnson,  Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick, 
J     W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
t     Barclay,  Penning,  Entick.   ' 
This  extract  sufficiently  shows  how  uncertain  usage 
is,  and  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles  :  and  that 
these  are  on  the  side  I  have  adopted,  may  be  gathered 
from  No.  512. — See  Mammillary  and  Maxillary. 
PapillouS,     pJ-pU'l&s,     a.       The    same    with 
Papillary. 

Jr5'  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  accentuation  of  this 
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Pu'pillary, 

Pupil'lary, 
Main'millary, 

Mtimmil'lary, 

Ar'millary, 
Armitlary, 
Med'ullary 

MedtU'lary, 


word,  as  well  as  the  former :  Dr  Jolmeon  and  Barclay 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  and  Blr  Perry,  on  the  second,  as 
1  have  done. 

Papist,  pa'pist,  S.      An  appellation  given  by  Pro- 
testants to  one  that  adheres  to  the  communion  of  the 

Pope  and  Church  of  Rome. 
Papistical,  pa-pis'td-kal,  a.      Relating  to  the 

religion  of  those  called  Papists. 
Papistry,  pa'p!s-tr^,    S.      A  name  given  by  Pro- 
testants to  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholicks. 
PaPPOUS,    pSp'pSs,    a.    314.      Having  soft  light 

down  growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  such  as 

thistles ;  downy. 
Pappy,  pip'p4  a.      Soft,  succulent,  easily  divided. 
Par,  p^,   s.    77.      state  of  equality,  equivalence, 

e<inal  value. 
Parable,  pJr'rJ-bl,  s.  81.  405.     A  similitude,  a 

relation  under  which  something  else  is  figured. 
Parabola,  pi-rSl/bA-la,  s.     One  of  the  conick 

sections. 
Parabolical,  p^r-rS-b&ll^-kal,  T 
Parabolick,  par-ri-bSllk,  509.  S  '^' 

Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude ;  having  the  nature 

or  form  of  a  parabola. 
Parabolic  ALLY,  pSr-rJ-bolle-kM-^,  a  J.  Byway 

of  parable  or  similitude,  in  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
Parabolism,  pd-rab'bo-lizm,  s.    In  Algebra,  the 

division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation,  by  a  known  quan. 

tity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 
Paraboloid,  pi-rib'bi-loid,  s.    A  paraboliform 

curve  in  geometry. 
Paracentesis,  pJr-i-s^n-te'sls,  s.    That  opera- 
tion %vhereby  any  of  the  venters  are  perforated  to  lot 

out  matter,  as  tapping  in  a  tympany. 
Paracentrical,  par-ri-s^n'tr^-kil,  \ 
Paracentrick,  plr-S-s^n'trlk,  5  "' 

Deviating  from  circularity. 
Pabade,  pir-rade',  S.   Show,  ostentation ;  military 

order ;  place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and 

raonnt  guard ;  guard,  postiu-e  of  defence. 
Paradigm,  pir'4-dim,  s.  389.     Example* 
Paradisiacal,  p^-^-d^-zl'i-kil,  a,  509.    Suit 

ing  paradise,  making  paradise. 
Paradise,  pir'ri-dise,  s.     The  blissful  regions  in 

which  the  first  pair  was  placed ;  any  place  of  felicity. 
Paradox,  pil-'ri-diks,  s.      A  tenet  contrary  to 

received  opinion ;  an  assertion  contrary  to  appearance. 
Paradoxical,  pSr-i-d6k's^-kJl,  a.   Having  the 

nature  of  a  paradox ;  inclined  to  new  tenets  or  notions 

contrary  to  received  opinions. 
Paradoxically,  pAr-li-d5k'se-kil-e,  ad.     in  a 

paradoxical  manner. 
Paradoxicalness,    pir-a-d5k'se-kM-n5s,    s. 

state  of  being  paradoxical. 
Paradoxology,  par-a-d5k-s6116-je,  s.  The  use 

of  paradoxes. 
Paragoge,   p5r-i-g6'je,  s.      A  figure  whereby  a 

letter  or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as,  mi/ 

deary  for  my  dear. 
Paragon,  pir'ra-gSn,  s.  166.     A  model,  a  pat- 
tern, something  supremely  excellent. 
To  Paragon,  pSr'ri-gSn,  v.  a.   To  compare ;  to 

equal. 

Paragraph,  pJr'rS-gi'Sf,  s.     A  distinct  part  of 

a  discourse. 
ParagraphIcally,   pir-ri-grif'f^-kill-1^,   ad. 

By  paragraphs. 
Parallactical,  pJr-ul-lak'td-kil,  509.  } 
Parallactick,  pJr-ral-lik'tik,  J 

Pertaining  to  a  parallax. 
Parallax,  pJr'ral-l^ks,  s.  The  distance  between 

the  true  and  apparent  place  of  any  star  viewed  iirom 

the  earth. 
Parallel,  pJr'cal-l^l,  a.     Extended  in  the  some 

direction,  and  preserving  always  the  same  distance ; 

having  the  same  tendency;  continuing  the  resemblance 

through  many  particulars,  equal. 
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Paraphrastical,  p5r-il-fras'td-kJl,  509.  > 

Paraphrastick,  pir-A-frSs'tlk,  |  "' 

Lax  in  interpretation,  not  literal,  not  verbal. 

PaRAPIIREMTIS,  par-J  fr^-lll'tis,  S.  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  diaphragm. 

Parasang,  piiyi-sing,  s.  A  Persian  measure  of 
lengtli. 

Parasite,  pSl/S-slte,  S.  155.  One  that  frequents 
rich  tables,  and  earns  his  welcome  by  flattery. 

Parasitical,  p^r-^-slt't^kai,    ) 

Parasitick,  plr-a-slt'tik,  509.  i  "■ 
Flattering-,  wheedlino'. 

Parasol,  parti-sal,  S,  A  small  sort  of  canopy  or 
umbrella  carried  over  the  head  to  shade  from  tlie  sun. 

Parathesis,  pLr5<A'^-sls,  s.  520.  A  figure  in 
Grammar  where  two  or  more  substantives  are  put  in 
the  same  case  ;  as,  "  He  went  to  the  country  where  he 
was  born  [FranceJ  and  died  there."  In  Rhetorick,  a 
short  hint,  with  a  promise  of  future  enlargement.  In 
printing,  the  matter  contained  between  two  crotchets, 
marVea  thus,  []. 

To  Parboil,  pdr'boil,  v.  a.  81.   To  half  boil. 

Parcel,  par's!!,  s.  99.  A  small  bundle  ;  a  part 
of  the  whole  taken  separately  ;  a  quantity  or  mass  ; 
a  number  of  persons,  m  contempt ;  any  number  or 
quantity,  in  contempt 

To  Parcel,  p&r'sll,  r.  a.  To  divide  into  portions, 
to  make  up  into  a  mass. 

To  Parch,  pirtsh,  i;.  a.  352.  To  burn  slightly 
and  superficially. 

To  Parch,  pirtsh,  v.  n.   To  be  scorched. 

Parchment,  pSxtsh'tnent,  s.  Skins  dressed  for 
the  writer. 

Pard,  pdid,  ) 

Pardale,  pai-'dale,  5  *' 
I'he  leopard  ;  in  Poetry,  any  of  the  spotted  beasts. 

To  Pardon,  p^-'dn,  v.  a.  To  excuse  an  oflfender  ; 
to  forgive  a  crime  ;  to  remit  a  penalty  ;  Pardon  me,  is 
a  word  of  civil  denial  or  slight  apology. 

Pardon,  pai-'dn,  s.  170.  Forgiveness  of  an  of- 
fender ;  forgiveness  of  a  crime,  indulgence  ;  remission 
of  penalty  ;  forgiveness  received  ;  warrant  of  forgive- 
ness, or  exemption  from  punishment. 

Pardonable,  pii-'dn-A-bl,  a.  509.  Venial,  ex- 
cusable. 

Pardonableness,  pSr'dn-A-bl-n^s,  s.     Venial- 

•   ness,  sxisceptibility  of  pardon. 

Pardonably,  ph'dn-^-hU,  ad.  Venially  excu- 
sably. 

Pardoner,  pir'dii-&r,  s.  98.     One  who  forgives 

another. 
To  Pare,  pare,  v,  a.  To  cut  off  extremities  or  the 

surface,  to  cut  away  by  little  and  little,  to  diminish. 
Paregorick,  pSr-d-gftl-^k,  a.  509.     In  medicine, 

having  the  power  to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage. 
Parenchyma,  pi-r^n'ke-mS,  s,     A  spongy  sub. 

stance ;  the  pith  of  a  plant 
Parenchy-matous,  pJr-^n-klin'J-t5s,  314.  1 
Parenchymous,  pa-r5n'kim&s,  \  "' 

Spongy,  pithy. 
PaRENESIS,  pA-r^n'd-sls,  s.  520.   Persuasion. 

(X^  Dr  Johnson,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
places  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Nares  on  the  antepenultimate, 
and  the  latter  make  the  e  long.  Dr  Johnson  has  several 
words  of  a  similar  termination  for  his  accentuation  ;  but 
analogy  is  clearer  for  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Nares  with 
respect  to  accent,  and  directly  against  them  with  respect 
to  quantity  ;  for  it  is  not  the  long  quantity  of  the  origi- 
nal that  can  resist  the  shortening  power  of  the  English 
antepenultimate  accent  in  this  word,  any  more  than  iit 
Diaresis,  Epkemeris,  &c.  which  see. 

Parent,  pa'r^nt,  s.   A  father  or  mother. 
Parentage,  p5r'r6n-tadje,  s.  90.  515.    Extrac 

tion,  birth,  condition  with  respect  to  parents. 
Parental,  p5-r^n'tJl,  a.   Becoming  parents,  pet^ 

taining  to  parents. 

Parenthesis,  p5-r5nV^^sls,  s.  520.  A  sentence 


Parallel,  pSr'rSl-1^,  s.  Lines  continuing  their 
course,  and  still  remaining  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other ;  lines  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude ; 
direction  conformable  to  tliat  of  another  line  ;  resem- 
blance, conformity  continued  through  many  par. 
ticulars,  comparison  made ;  any  thing  resembling 
another. 

To  Parallel,  pdr'rM.Ml,  v.  a.  To  place  so  as 
always  to  keep  tlie  same  direction  with  another  line  j 
to  keep  in  the  same  direction,  to  level ;  to  correspond 
to  ;  to  be  equal  to,  to  resemble  through  many  particu- 
lars J  to  compare. 

Parallelism,  pSr'rSl-l^l-izm,  s,  state  of  being 
parallel. 

Parallelogram,  p5r-a-1^116-gram,  s.  In 
geometry,  a  right  lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose  op- 
posite sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

P.^rallelogramical,  pir-i-l^l-d-grarn'm^- 
kSl,  a.  509.  Having  the  properties  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. 

PaRALLELOPIPED,  par.J-l^l-16-pl'pM,  S.  A  prism 
whose  base  is  a  parallelogram. 

To  Paralogize,  pi-rll'6-jlze,  v.  n.     To  reason 

eophistically. 

Paralogism,  pir-rM16-jizni,  s.  A  false  argument. 
Paralogy,  pJr-rM1A-j^,  s.  518.  False  reasoning. 
Paralysis,  pi-ril'is!s,  s.  520.     A  palsy. 
To  Paralyze,  pSr'i-lize,  v.  a.     To  weaken,  to 

deprive  of  strength  as  if  struck  with  a  palsy. 

ES"  The  very  general  use  of  this  word,  especially  since 
the  French  revolution,  seems  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
Dictionaries  of  our  language ;  as  it  not  only  more  forcibly 
expresses  the  common  idea  than  to  enei-vate  or  to  deaden, 
but  serves  to  fill  up  those  vacancies  in  speech,  where 
there  is  no  verb  to  correspond  to  a  substantive  or  adjec- 
tive. Hence  Pope's  happy  coinage  of  the  verb  to  sen. 
sualize,  see  the  verb  to  Panegyrize.  A  happier  instance 
of  the  use  of  this  word,  and  "a  better  authority  for  it, 
cannot  be  given  than  in  Hannah  More's  Strictures  on 
Education,  vol.  i  page  49,  where,  speaking  of  the  philo- 
sophic and  systematic  vice  of  the  modern  infidels  on  the 
Continent,  she  says :  "  This  cool,  calculating,  intel- 
lectual wickedness,  eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of 
virtue,  and,  like  a  deadly  mildew,  blights  and  shrivels 
the  blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  benumb- 
ing touch  communicates  a  torpid  sluggishness,  which 
paralyzes  the  soul.  It  descants  on  depravity,  and  details 
Its  grossest  acts  as  fri^dly  as  if  its  object  were  to  .tllay 
the  tumult  of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them  loose 
on  mankind,  by  plucking  off  the  muzzle  of  the  present 
restraint  and  future  accountableness." 

Paralytical,  pir-J-lit'td-kM,  \ 
Paralytick,  par-^rit/dk,  509.  S  "' 

Palsied,  inclined  to  palsy. 
Paramount,  pir-a-m5iint',  a.    Superiour,  having 

the  highest  jurisdiction ;  as,  I>ord  Paramount,  the  chief 
of  the  seigniory  ;  eminent,  of  the  highest  order. 

Paramount,  par-i-mount',  s.     The  chief. 

Paramour,  pJr'ra-HiSdr,  s.  French.  A  lover  or 
wooer  ;  a  mistress. 

PaRANYMPH,  pir'rJ-nlmf,  s.  a  brideman,  one 
who  leads  the  bride  to  her  marriage ;  one  who  counte- 
nances or  supports  another.     Not  used. 

ParapEGM,  pir'i-p^m,  s.  389.  A  brazen  table 
fixed  to  a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclamations  were 
anciently  engraved ;  a  table  of  astronomind  observa- 
tions. 

ParapeGMA,  p5r-i-plg'miV,  s.  The  same  as 
Parapegm.     Plural,  Parapegmala. 

Parapet,  pir'ri-pdt,  S.      A  wall  breast  high. 

Paraphernalia,  pir-S-f^r-nal^-S,  s.  Uooda  in 
the  wife's  disposal. 

Paraphimosis,  pir-r&-fd-m6'sis,  s.  520.  Disease 
when  the  praeputium  cannot  be  drawn  over  the  glans. 

Paraphrase,  pir'rA-fraze,  s.  A  loose  interpreta- 
tion, an  explanation  in  many  words. 

To  Paraphr  ase,  pSr'ri-fraze,  v.  a.  To  interpret 
with  laxity  of  expression,  to  translate  loosely. 

Paraphrast,  pirti-frist,  s.     A  lax  interpreter, 
one  who  explains  in  many  words. 
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8o  included  in  another  sentence,  as  that  It  may  be  taken 
out,  without  injuring  the  sense  of  that  which  encloses 
it :  being  commonly  marked  thus,  < ). 

Parenthetical,  pir-en-<A§t'e-k41,  a.  509. 
Pertaining  to  a  parenthesis. 

Parer,  pa'rur,  s.  98.  An  instrument  to  cut  away 
the  surface. 

Parhelion,  pSr-hel^-fin,  s.  113.   A  mock  sun. 

Parietal,  pi-ri'^-t41,  a.  Constituting  the  sides  or 
walls. 

Paring,  pa'ring,  s.  410.  That  which  is  pared  oflF 
any  thing,  the  rind. 

Parish,  pir'rish,  s.  The  particular  charge  of  a 
secular  priest ;  a  particular  division  or  district,  having 
officers  of  its  own,  and  generally  a  church. 

Parish,  pir'rish,  a.  Belonging  to  the  parish,  hav- 
ing the  care  of  the  parish ;  maintained  by  the  parish. 

Parishioner,  pJ-rlsh'&n-£ir,  s.  One  that  belongs 
to  the  parish. 

PaRITOR,  pSr'r^-tiir,  s.  166.  A  beadle,  a  sum- 
moner  of  the  courts  of  civil  law. 

Parity,  pS.r're-te,  s.    Equality,  resemblance. 

Park,  p?irk,  s.  81.  A  piece  of  ground  enclosed  and 
stored  with  deer  and  other  beasts  of  chase. 

Parker,  pirk'ar,  s.  98.  A  park-keeper. 

Parkleaves,  pdrkl^vz,  s.    An  herb. 

Parle,  pirl,  s.     Conversation,  talk,  oral  treaty. 

To  Parley,  pir'le,  v.  n.  To  treat  by  word  of 
mouth,  to  talk,  to  discuss  any  thing  orally. 

Parley,  parl^,  s.  Oral  treaty,  talk,  confereuce, 
discussion  by  word  of  mouth. 

Parliament,  p^i-'le-m^nt,  s.  274.  Tlie  assembly 
of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons ;  which  assembly  is  of 
all  others  the  highest,  and  of  greatest  authority. 

Parliamentary,  par-l^-m^n'ti-rd,  a.  Enacted 
by  parliament,  suiting  parliament,  pertaining  to  par- 
liament. 

Parlour,  parlur,  s.  314.  A  room,  in  monasteries, 
where  the  religious  meet  and  converse ;  a  room  in 
houses  on  the  first  floor,  elegantly  furnished  for  recep- 
tion or  entertainment. 

Parlous,  p^us,  314.  Keen,  sprightly,  waggisi). 
Not  in  use. 

Parochial,  pJ-r6'k^-i\l,  a.  Belonging  to  a  parish. 

Parody,  pS.r'ro-d^,  s.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are  taken,  and 
by  a  slight  change,  adapted  to  some  new  purpose. 

To  Parody,  pir'ro-de,  v.  a.    To  copy  by  way  of 

parody. 
Paronymous,   pir-6n'n^-mus,    a.      Resembling 

another  word. 
Parole,  pJ-role',  S.    Word  given  as  an  assurance. 
Paronomasia,  pir-6-n6-ma'zh^-5,  s.   453.     A 

rhetorical  figure,  in  which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter 

or  syllable,  several  things  are  alluded  to,  as,  "  They 

axe  fiends  not  friends." 
Paroquet,  pSr'o-k^t,  S.    A  small  species  of  parrot. 
Parotid,  pi-r6t'tid,  a.  503.     Belonging  to  the 

glands  under  and  behind  the  ear. 

as-  In  tills,  and  the  following  word,  Dr  Johnson 
places  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable,  but 
Mr  Sheridan  and  Dr  Ash  much  more  properly  on  the 
penultimate,  as  here  marked.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  Dr  Johnson's  accentuation  of  this  word  is 
tlie  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  as  it  comes  from  the 
Latin  Parotides,  which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  by 
losing  a  syllable,  has  its  accent  removed  a  syllable  higher 
(see  Academt))  ;  but  the  succeeding  word,  Parotis,  is 
a  perfect  Latin  word,  and  therefore  preserves  its  Latin 
accent  on  the  penultimate. — See  Principles,  No.  503,  b, 
and  the  word  Irreparable. 

Parotis,  p^-ra'tis,  s.  503.  A  tumour  in  the 
glandules  behind  and  about  the  ears. 

Paroxysm,  pSr'rok-slzm,  s.  503.  A  fit,  periodical 

exacerbation  of  a  disease. 
Parricide,  par'r^-slde,  s.  143.   One  who  destroys 

his  father  ;  one  who  destroys  or  invades  any  to  whom 
he  (pwes  particular  reverence ;   the  murder  of  a  father, 

murder  of  one  to  whom  reverence  is  due. 
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Parricidal,  pJr.r^-gi'dM,       \ 

Parricidious,  p4r-rd-sid'y5s,  \  "' 
Relating  to  parricide,  committing  parricide. 

Parrot,  pSr'rut,  s.  166.  A  party-coloured  bird  of 
the  species  of  the  hooked  bill,  remarkable  for  the 
exact  imitation  of  the  human  voice. 

To  Parry,  pJr'r^,  v,  n.  To  put  by  thrusts,  to 
fence. 

To  Parse,  pirse,  i-.  a.  81.  To  resolve  a  sen- 
tence into  the  elements  or  parts  of  speech. 

Parsimonious,  pir-s(5-m6'n^-us,  a.     Covetous, 

frugal,  sparing. 

Parsimoniously,  pir-s^-ra6'ni-&s-l^,  ad.  Fru- 
gally, sparingly. 
Parsimoniousness,  p3r-s^-m6'n^-&s-n&,  s.  A 

disposition  to  spare. 
Parsimony,  par'sd-m6n-e,  s.  503.  557.    FruKa- 
lity,  covetousness,  niggardliness. 
KJ-  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Parsley,  pars1(^,  ) 

Parsnip,  pai-s'nip,  99.  \ 
Parson,  par'sn,  s.  170.      The  priest  of  a  parish, 
one  that  lias  a  parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls :  a 
clergyman ;  it  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the  presby- 
terians. 

atS"  The  o  before  n,  preceded  by  k,  p,  s,  or  t,  is  under 
the  same  predicament  as  e  ;  that  is,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  it,  the  two  consonants  unite,  and  the  vowel  is 
suppressed ;  as  beckon,  capon,  season,  mutton,  &c.  pro- 
nounced beck'n,  cap'n,  seas'n,  mutton,  &c.  Parson,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  o  suppressed,  and 
not  as  Mr  Sheridan  has  marked  it.— See  Principles,  No. 
103.  170. 
Parsonage,  pJi^sn-aje,  s.  90.     The  benefice  of 

a  parish. 
Part,  pirt,  S.  81.  Something  less  than  the  whole, 
a  portion,  a  quantity  taken  from  a  larger  quantity  ; 
that  which  in  division  falls  to  each  ;  share ;  side,  party  : 
particular  oflRce  or  character  ;  character  appropriated 
in  a  play ;  business,  duty ;  relation  reciprocal ;  m  good 
Part,  in  ill  Part,  as  well  done,  as  ill  done_;  in  the 

Slural,  qualities,  powers,  faculties ;  quarters^  regions, 
istricts. 
Part,  p^rt,  ad.      Partly,  in  some   measui-e.    Not 

in  use. 
To  Part,  part,  v.  a.      To  divide,  to  share,  to  dis. 

tribute ;  to  separate,  to  disunite  ;  to  break  into  pieces ; 

to  keep  asunder ;  to  separate  combatants ;  to  screen. 
To  Part,  part,  v.  n.     To  be  separated  ;  to  take 

farewell:  to  have  share;  to  go  away,  to  set  out;  to 

Part  with,  to  quit,  to  resign,  to  lose. 
PaRTABLE,  pdrt'^-bl,  a.  405.      Divisible,  such  as 

may  be  parted. 
Partage,    p^'adje,    s.    90.       Division,    act    of 

sharing  or  parting. 
To  Partake,  pSr-t4ke',  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Partook. 

Part.  pass.  Partaken.  ..  To  have  share  of  any  thing ;  to 

participate,  to  have  something  of  the  property,  nature 

or  right ;  to  be  admitted  to,  not  to  be  excluded. 
To  Partake,  pJr-take',  r.  a.    To  share,  to  have 

-  part  in. 

Partaker,  pSr-ta'kur,  s.  A  partner  in  posses- 
sions, a  sharer  in  any  thing,  an  associate  with ;  accom- 
plice, associate. 

PaRTER,  part'&r,  s.  98.  One  that  parts  or  separates. 

Parterre,  par-tare',  s.  French.  A  level  division 
ofgrouiid. 

Partial,  pai-'sb^l,  a.  8U  Inclined  antecedently 
to  favour  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  more  than  the  other;  inclined  to  favour 
without  reason ;  aJfecting  only  one  part,  subsisting 
only  in  a  part,  not  universal. 

Partiality,  p^r-she-Mld-t^,  s.  542.  Unequal 
state  of  the  judgment  in  favour  of  one  above  the  other. 

To  Partialize,  pir'shil-lze,  v.  a.  To  make 
partial. 

Partially,  par'shSl-l^  ad.  With  unjust  favour 
or  dislike  ;  in  part,  not  totally. 

Partibility,  pir-t^-bil1e-td,  s.  Divisibility, 
separability. 
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Partible,  pir'ti-bl,  a.  405.  Divisible,  separable. 

Pabtxcipable,  pir-tis'si-pi-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as 
may  be  shared  or  partaken. 

Participant,  pAr-tls's^-pSnt,  a.  Sharing,  having 
share  or  part. 

To  Participate,  p^-tls'si-pate,  v.  n.  To 
partake,  to  have  share ;  to  have  part  of  more  things 
than  one;  to  have  part  of  something  common  with 
another. 

To  Participate,  pir-tis'si-pate,  v.  a.  To 
partake,  to  receive  part  of,  to  share. 

Participation,  p&r-tls-si-pa'sh5n,  «,  The 
state  of  sharing  something  in  common ;  the  act  or 
state  of  partaking  or  Iiaving  part  of  something ;  dis- 
tribution, division  into  shares. 

Participial,  p4r-ti-slp'pi-^,  a.  Having  the 
nature  of  a  participle. 

Participially,  par-td-slp'p^M-i,  ad.  In  the 
sense  or  manner  of  a  participle. 

Participle,  parti-slp-pl,  s.     a  word  partaking 

at  once  the  qualities  of  a  noun  and  verb. 

Particle,  p&r'ti-kl,  s.  405.  Any  small  portion 
of  a  greater  substance ;  a  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

Particular,  p^r-tlk'ii.I&r,  a.  179.  Relating 
to  single  persons,  not  general ;  individual,  one  distinct 
from  others ;  noting  properties  or  things  peculiar ;  at- 
testive  to  things  single  and  distinct ;  single,  not  ge- 
neral; odd,  having  something  tlwt  eminently  distin- 
guishes him  from  others. 

Particular,  p^r-tlk'ii-l&r,  s.  88.  A  single 
instance,  a  single  point;  individual,  private  person; 
private  interest;  private  character,  S'ngle  self,  state 
of  an  individual ;  a  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated ;  distinct,  not  general  recital. 

Particularity,  par.tik-k6-Ur'i-ti,  s.   Distinct 

notice  or  enumeration,  not  general  assertion;  single. 

ness,  individuality ;  petty  account,  private  accident ; 

something  peculiar. 
To   Particularize,  pir-tlk'ki-li-rlze,   v.  a. 

To  mention  distinctly,  to  detail,  to  show  minutely. 
Particularly,  pir-tlkTci-lur-li,  ad.  Distinctly, 

singly,  not  universally  ;  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Partisan,  partd-z  Jn,  s.  524%  A  kind  of  pike  or 
halberd ;  an  adherent  to  a  faction ;  the  commander  of 
a  party. 

Jf^  All  our  orthoppists  agree  in  accenting  this  word  on 
the  first  syllable.  Mr  Nares  says  Dr  Johnson  has  im- 
properly accented  this  word  on  the  last;  but,  both  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  and  the  quarto  printed 
since  his  death,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  There  is  not 
the  same  uniformity  in  the  accentuation  of  the  compa- 
nion to  this  word'  artUan ;  for  though  Mr  Nares, 
Mr  Perry,  Dr  Ash,  VV.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Bailey, 
Penning  and  Entick,  accent  the  first  syllable,  Dr  John, 
son,  in  both  editions  of  his  Dictionary,  Mr  Sheridan, 
Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Barclay,  accent  the  last :  and  Dr  Ken- 
rick  places  an  accent  on  both  first  and  last  The  same 
diversity  appears  in  the  accentuation  of  courtesan,  a  word 
of  exactly  the  same  form  ;  which  is  accented  by  Mr  She- 
ridan, Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Nares,  Penning, 
and  Entick,  on  the  last  syllahle ;  and  by  Dr  Ash, 
Dr  Kenrick,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning, 
on  the  first ;  and  by  Mr  Perry  both  on  the  first  and  last. 
The  truth  is,  these  three  words  are  among  those  which 
admit  of  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  last  syllable, 
and  this  has  produced  the  diversity  we  find  in  our  Die- 
tionaries,  5^.  The  accent  on  the  first  syllable  seems 
the  more  agreeable  to  ova  own  analogy,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred,  503. 

Partition,  pir-tlsh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  dividing, 
a  state  of  being  divided ;  division,  separation,  dis- 
tinction ;  part  divided  from  the  rest,  separate  part ; 
that  by  which  difl'erent  parts  are  separated ;  part  where 
separation  is  made. 
To  Partition,  p?ir-tish'6n,  v.  a.    To  divide  Into 

distinct  parts.     Little  used. 
Partlet,  pirtl^t,  s.      A  name  given  to  a  hen,  the 

original  signification  being  a  ruff  or  band. 
Partly',   part'li,   ad.      In  some  measure,  in  some 

degree. 
Partner,  part'n&r,  s.  98.      Partaker,  sharer,  one 
who  has  part  in  any  thing;   one  who  dances  with 
another. 
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To  Partner,  pJrt'nur,  t?.  a.  To  join,  to  asso. 
ciate  with  a  partner.     Little  tised 

Partnership,  pirt'nur-sblp,  s.  Joint  interest  or 
property  ;  the  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same  trade. 

Partook,  pir-t66k',  Pret  of  Partake. 

Partridge,  par'tridje,  s.     A  bird  of  game. 

Parturient,  par-tii'ri-^nt,a.  About  to  bringforth. 

Parturition,  par-tshfi-rish'&n,  s.  The  state  of 
being  about  to  bring  forth. 

Party,  pir'td,  s.  A  number  of  persons  confeder. 
ated  by  similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  opposition 
to  others  ;  one  of  two  litigants  ;  one  c<mcerneo  in  any 
ntfiur ;  side,  persons  engaged  against  each  other ;  cause, 
side ;  a  select  assembly  ;  particular  person,  a  person 
distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  another  ;  a  detachment 
of  soldiers. 

Party-coloured,  p^ti-kM-15rd,  a.      Having 

diversity  of  colours. 
Party-man,  p^t^.mSn,  s.      A  factious  person  ; 

an  abetter  of  a  party. 
Party-wall,  pJr-t^-wffi',  s.    Wall  that  separates 

one  house  from  the  next 
Parvttude,  piVvi-tfide,  s.   Littleness,  minuteness. 
PAR^^TY,  pir've-ti,  S.      Littleness. 
Paschal,  p^lslial,  a.  88.       Ilelating  to  the  passo 

ver  ;  relating  to  Easter. 

To  PaSH,  pilsh,  V.  a.      To  strike,  to  crush. 

Pasque-flower,  pSsk'flou-fir,  s.     A  plant 

Pasquin,  pJs'kwin,  414.  )  ,  , 

■D  '^         «,2ij,>-».     A  lampoon. 

Pasquinade,  pas-kwm-ade',    i 

To  Pass,  pis,  v.  n.  To  go,  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  to  be  progressive ;  to  go,  to  make 
way;  to  make  transition  fnim  one  thing  to  another; 
to  vanish,  to  be  lost ;  to  be  spent,  to  go  away ;  to  be 
at  an  end,  to  be  over  ;  to  be  changed  by  regular  grada- 
tion ;  to  be  enacted ;  to  gain  reception,  to  become  cur. 
rent ;  to  occur,  to  be  transacted ;  to  determine  finally, 
to  judge  capitally ;  to  exceed ;  to  thrust,  to  make  a 
push  in  fencing  ;  to  omit ;  to  go  through  the  aliment- 
ary duct ;  to  be  in  a  tolerable  state ;  to  Pass  away,  to 
be  lost,  to  glide  off,  to  vanish. 

To  Pass,  pis,  v.  a.  To  go  beyond ;  to  go  through, 
as,  the  horse  Passed  the  river ;  to  spend  time  ;  to  move 
hastily  over ;  to  transfer  to  anotl-.er  proprietor ;  to 
strain,  to  percolate ;  to  vent,  to  let  out ;  to  utter  cere- 
moniously ;  to  utter  solemnly  ;  to  transmit ;  to  put  an 
end  to ;  to  surpass,  to  excel ;  to  omit,  to  neglect ;  to 
transcend,  to  transgress  ;  to  admit,  to  allow  ;  to  enact 
a  law ;  to  impose  fraudulently ;  to  practise  artfully,  to 
make  succeed  ;  to  send  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
Pass  away,  to  spend,  to  waste ;  to  Pass  by,  to  excuse, 
to  forgive  ;  to  neglect,  to  disregard  ;  to  Pass  over,  to 
omit,  to  let  go  unregarded ;  to  come  to  pass,  to  be 
effected. 

Pass,  p3.S,  S.  A  narrow  entrance,  an  avenue  ; 
passage,  road  ;  a  permission  to  go  or  come  any  where  ; 
an  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impotent  persons  are 
sent  to  their  place  of  abode  ;  push,  thrust  in  fencing ; 
state,  condition. 

Passable,  pis'si-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be  passed 
or  travelled  through  or  over ;  supportable,  tolerable, 
allowable;  capable  of  admission  or  reception- 

PaSSADO,  pis-sa'd6,  s.  A  push,  a  thrust— See 
Lumbago. 

Passage,  pjs'sldjp,  s.  90.  Act  of  passing,  travel, 
course,  journey  ;  road,  way  ;  entrance  or  exit ;  liberty 
to  pass ;  intellectual  admittance,  mental  acceptance ; 
unsettled  state  ;  incident,  transaction ;  part  of  a  book, 
single  place  in  a  writing. 

Passed,  pSst.  Pret  and  part  of  Pass. — See 
Principles,  No.  367. 

Passenger,  pas'sln-jur,  s.  99.  A  traveller,  one 
who  is  upon  the  road,  a  waj'farer ;  one  who  hires  in 
any  vehicle  the  liberty  of  travelling. 

Passer,  pas'sur,  s.  98.  One  who  passes,  one  that 
is  upon  the  road. 

Passibility',  pis-si-bll1i-t(i,  S.     Quality  of  re 
ceiving  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Passible,  p5s'si-bl,  a.  405.  Susceptive  of  im- 
pressions from  external  agents. 
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Passiblene^,  pJs'sd-bl-n5s,  s.  Quality  of  receiv- 
in^  impressions  from  external  agents. 

Passing,  pS^s'slng,  part.  a.  410.  Supreme,  sur- 
passing otliers,  eminent;  it  is  used  adverbially  to  en- 
force  the  meaning  of  another  word,  exceeding. 

Passingbell,  pis'slng-b^l,  S.  The  bell  which 
rings  at  the  hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for 
the  passing  soul ;  it  is  often  used  for  the  bell  which 
rings  immediately  after  death. 

Passion,  pash'&n,  s.  Any  effect  caused  by  external 
agency ;  violent  commotion  of  the  mind ;  anger,  zeal, 
ardour ;  love ;  eagerness  ;  emphatically,  the  last  suf- 
fering of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

Passion-flower,  pish'Sn-flou-fir,  s.  A  plant 

Passion-week,  pash'5n-w^ek',  s.  Tiie  week  im. 
mediately  preceding  Easter,  named  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 

Passionate,  pJsh'un-nit,  a.  91.  Moved  by 
passion,  causing  or  expressing  great  commotion  of 
mind  ;  easily  moved  to  anger. 

Passionately, plsh'&n-nat-l^, ad.  With  passion; 
with  desire,  love  or  hatred  ;  with  great  commotion  of 
mind ;  angrily. 

Passionate.vess,  pSsh'un-nSt-nSs,  s.  state  of 
being  subject  to  passion  ;  vehemence  of  mind. 

Passive,  pas's! V,  a.  138.  Receiving  impression 
from  some  external  agent ;  unresisting,  not  opposing ; 
Buffering,  not  acting;  in  grammar,  a  verb  passive  is 
that  which  signifies  passion. 

Passively,  p5s'slv-le,  ad.  With  a  passive  nature. 

PassiveneSS,  pas'slv-nSs,  s.  Quality  of  receiving 
impression  from  external  agents ;  passibility,  power  of 
suffering. 

Passivity,  pJs-siv'v^-t^,  s.  Passiveness. 

Passover,  p5s'6-v&r,  s.  A  feast  instituted  among 
the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiting- 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over  the  habi- 
tations of  the  Hebrews  ;  the  sacrifice  killed. 

Passport,  pis'port,  S.   Permission  of  egress. 

Past,  past,  part.  a.  Properly  Passed.  Not 
present,  not  to  come ;  spent,  gone  through,  under, 
gone. — See  Principles,  No.  367. 

5^  This  contraction,  in  every  word  but  the  preposi- 
tion, is  a  disgrace  to  our  orthography.     It  took  its  rise, 

in  all  probability,  from  words  ending  in  st,  with  wJiich 

it  was  rhymed,  as  that  of  Pope : 

**  Which  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past. 

But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  Uttt.** 
But  as  we  see  that possest,  drest,  and  many  others,  spelled 
in   this   manner  to  accommodate  rhymes  to   the  eye 
merely,  have  recovered  their  true  form  ;  there  is  no  rea- 
son win-  tills  word  should  not  do  the  same. 

Past,  p5st,  S.   EUiptically  used  for  past  time. 

Past,  pJst,  prep.  367.  Beyond  in  time  ;  no  longer 
capable  of;  beyond,  out  of  reach  of;  beyond,  farther 
than  ;  above,  more  than. 

Paste,  paste,  S.  74.  Any  thing  mixed  up  so  as  to 
be  viscous  and  tenacious  ;  flour  and  water  boiled  to- 
gether so  as  to  make  a  cement ;  artificial  mixture,  in 
imitation  of  precious  stones. 

To  Paste,  paste,  v.  a.   To  fasten  with  paste. 

Pasteboard,  pasfbord,  s.  A  kind  of  coarse, 
thick,  stiff  paper. 

Pasteboard,  pasteliord,  a.  Made  of  pasteboard. 

Pastern,  p<\s't&rn,  s.  98.  The  distance  between 
the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  comet  of  a  horse  j  the 
legs  of  any  animal  in  drollery. 

Pastil,  pis'tll,  s.  a  roll  of  paste  ;  a  kind  of  penciL 
PaSTISIE,  pas'time,  S-  Sport,  amusement,  diversion. 
Pastor,  pis't&r,  s.  166.   A  shepherd,  aclergytnan 

who  has  the  care  of  a  flock. 
Pastoral,  p^s'tur-al,   a.   88.     Rural,  rustick, 

beseeming  shepherds,  imitating  shepherds ;  relating  to 

the  care  of  souls. 

Og-  For  the  o,  see  Domcstick. 

Pastoral,  p5s'tur-M,  s.  A  poem  relative  to  the 
incidents  in  a  country  life,  an  idyl,  a  bucolick. 

Pastry,  pa'stre,  S.     The  act  of  making  pies  ;  pics 
or  baked  paste  ;  the  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
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Pastry-cook,  pa'strd-k6ok,  s.   One  whose  trade 

is  to  make  and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 
Pasturable,  pds'tsha-rS-bl,  a.  Fit  for  pasture. 
Pasturage,  pls'tshu.radje,  s.  90.   The  business 

of  feeding  cattle  ;  lands  grazed  by  cattle  ;  the  use  of 

Bjisture. 
Pasture,  pSs'tshure,  s.  461.     Food,  the  act  of 

feeding ;  ground  on  which  cattle  feed ;  human  culture^ 

education. 
To   Pasture,  pSs'tshire,  v.  a.     To  place  In  a 

pasture. 
To  Pasture,  p^s'tshire,  v.  n.    To  graze  on  the 

ground. 

Pasty,  pJs't^,  s.  515.  A  pie  of  crust  raised  witli- 
out  a  dish  ;  a  pie. 

Pat,  pit,  a.   Fit,  convenient,  exactly  suitable. 

Pat,  pAt,  S.  A  light  quick  blow,  a  tap  ;  a  small 
lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape  with  the  hand. 

To  Pat,  pit,  v.  a.   To  strike  lightly,  co  tap. 

PaTACOON,  pit-tA-k66n',  s.  A  Spanish  coin  worth 
four  shillings  and  eight-pence  English. 

To  Patch,  pitsh,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  a  piece 
sewed  on;  to  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots  of 
black  silk  ;  to  mend  clumsily,  to  mend  so  as  that  the 
original  strength  or  beauty  is  lost;  to  make  up  of 
shreds  or  different  pieces. 

Patch,  pJtsb,  s,  352.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover 
a  hole ;  a  piece  inserted  in  mosaick  or  variegated 
work ;  a  small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the  face  ;  a 
small  particle ;  a  parcel  of  land, 

Patcher,  pitsh'fir,  s.  98.  One  that  patches,  a 
botcher. 

Patcher Y,  pJtsh'ur-d,  s.  Botchery,  bungling 
work.     Out  of  use. 

Patchwork,  p4tsh'w&rk,  s.  Work  made  by 
sewing  small  pieces  of  different  colours  interchange- 
ably together. 

Pate,  pate,  s.  The  head. 

PaTED,  pa'tM,  a.   Having  a  pate. 

Patef action,  pit-td-fi\k'sh&n,  a.  Act  or  state 
of  opening. 

Paten,  pit'^n,  &   103.    A  plate.   Obsolete. 

Patent,  pJt't^nt,  or  pa'tent,  a.     Open  to  the 
perusal  of  all,  as,  letters  Patent ;  sometliing  appropri, 
atcd  by  letters  patent, 
gcj-  This  word,  when  an  adjective,  is,  by  Dr  Kentick, 

W-  Johnston,  and   Buchanan,  pronounced  Avitli  the  n 

long,  as  in  paper ;  but  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr 

Ash,  Mr  Perry,  and  Entick,  short,  as  in  pat  But  when 

the  word  is  a  substantive,  it  is  pronounced  with  the  a 

short  by  Mr  Vares  and  all  those  orthoepists,  ex,-cpt 

Buchanan.    That  tlie  adjective  should  by  some  be  pro- 
nounced with  the  a  long,  is  a  remnant  of  that  analogy 

which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  word  of  this  kind,  ;'>U; 

but  the  uiiiformity  with  which  the  substantive  is  pro. 

nounced,  with  the  a  short,  precludes  all  hope  of  altera- 
tion. 

Patent,  pAt't^nt,  S.  A  writ  conferring  some  ex- 
clusive right  or  privilege. — See  the  adjective  Patent. 

Patentee,  p3,t-t^n-te^,  s.    One  who  has  a  patent. 

Paternal,  pi-t^i'nil,  a.  88.  Fatherly,  having 
the  relation  of  a  father  ;  hereditary,  received  in  sue 
cession  from  one's  father. 

Paternity,  p^tSr'n^-t^,  S.  Fathership,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  father. 

Path,  \)lth,  s.  78.  467.  Way,  road,  tract. 

Pathetical,  pS-<Aet'te-kM,     \ 

Pathetick,  pa./A^t'tlk,  509.    i 
Affecting  the  passions,  passionate,  moving. 

Pathetically,  pJ-<Aet'tS-kil-4  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  strike  the  passions. 

PaTHETICALNESS,  pa-^Mt't^-kal-nfe,  S.  Quality 
of  being  pathetick,  quality  of  moving  the  passions. 

Pathless,  pa/M&,  a.  Untrodden,  not  marked 
with  paths. 

Pathognomonick,  pil-<7i5g-nA-Hi&n1k,  a.  5C9. 
Such  signs  of  a  disease  as  are  inse{)arable,  deslgnliii; 
the  essence  or  real  nature  of  the  disuajie,  not 
symptomatick. 
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8:5"  Mr  Sheridan  has  suppressed  the  gin  this  word  as 
in  gnomoti,  without  considering,  that  when  a  syllable 
precedes,  the  g  unites  with  it,  and  is  to  be  pronounced. 
Thus  this  letter  is  mute  in  sign,  but  pronounced  in  sig- 
tnjy.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  resign  and  resigna- 
tion, inriign,  and  indignitt/,  &c. 

Pathological,  paM-6-15d'ji-kil,  a.      Relating 

to  tlie  tokens  or  discoverable  effects  of  a  distemper. 
Pathologist,  pi-iAill^-jlst,  s.    One  who  treats 
of  pathology. 

Pathology,  pi-<A5116-ji,  s.  518.     That  part  of 

medicine  which  relates  to  the  distempers,  with  their 
differences,  causes,  and  effects,  incident  to  the  human 
body. 
Pathopoiea,  p&th-6-p6\'e-h,  s.    (From  the  Greek 

sraScs,  passion, and  troiiu,  to  cause.)  The  act  of  moving 
the  passions ;  the  method  made  use  of  to  move  the 
passions  ;  an  address  to  the  passions. 

Pathos,  pk'thbs,  s.  (From  the  Greek.)  Passion, 
warmth,  aSectXon  of  mind. 

Pathway,  p^th'wk,  s,  A  road,  strictly  a  narrow 
way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Patibulaey,  pi-tll/bi-li-rd,  a.  Belonging  to 
the  gallows. 

Patience,  pa'sh^nse,  s.  The  power  of  suffering, 
endurance,  the  power  of  expecting  long  without  rage 
or  discontent ;  the  power  of  supporting  injuries  witJi. 
out  revenge:  sufferance,  permission;  an  herb. 

Patient,  pa'shent,  a.  463.  Having  the  quality  of 
enduring ;  calm  under  pain  or  affliction ;  not  revenge- 
ful a^nst  injuries,  not  easily  provoked;  not  hasty, 
not  viciously  eager  or  impetuous. 

Patient,  pa'shent,  S.  That  which  receives  im- 
pressions from  external  agents ;  a  person  diseased. 

Patiently,  pa'shent-li,  ad.  Without  rage  under 
pain  01'  affliction ;  without  vicious  impetuosity. 

Patine,  pSt'tln,   s.    140.      The  cover  of  a  chalice. 

Patly,  pStli,    ad.      Comraodiously,  fitly. 

Patriarch,  pa'tr^ark,  s.  534.  353.  One  who 
governs  by  paternal  right,  the  father  and  ruler  of  a 
family ;  a  bishop  supenour  to  archbishops. 

Patriarchal,  pa-tri-arli^,  a.  Belonging  to 
patriarchs,  such  as  was  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  pa- 
triarchs ;  belonging  to  hierarchical  patriarchs. 

Patriarchate,  pa-tri-ar'kit,  91.  ) 
Patriarchship,  pa'trd-ark-ship,      ^  *' 

A  bishoprick  superiour  to  archbishopricks. 
Patriarchy,  pa'tr^ar-ki,  s.  505.     Jurisdiction 

of  a  patriarch,  patriarchate. 
Patrician,    pi-trlsh'un,    a.     Senatorial,    noble, 

not  plebeian. 
Patrician,  pj-trlsh'un,  s.     A  nobleman  among 

the  Romans. 
PatrUIONIAL,   pit-tri-mo'n^-dl,  a.       Possessed 

by  inheritance. 
PaTRIJIONY,  pat'tr^m&n-ni,  s.      An  estate  pos- 
sessed by  inheritance. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Patriot,  pa'trd-fit,  s.  505.  534.      One  whose 

ruling  passion  is  the  love  of  his  country. 
Patriotism,    pa'tri-&t-izm,  s.    166.     Love    of 

one's  country,  zeal  for  one's  country. 
Patrol,  p^-trole',  S.     The  act  of  going  tlie  rounds 
in  a  garrison  to  observe  that  orders  are  kept ;  those 
that  go  the  rounds. 

BC^-  All  our  orthoepists  give  this  word,  both  as  a  noun 
and  verb,  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  except 
Mr  Nares,  who  wishes  to  reduce  it  to  the  accentual  dis- 
tinction so  often  observed,  402.  Johnson's  folio  edition 
lias  the  accent  of  both  words  on  tlie  first,  but  the  quarto 
accents  both  on  the  last ;  and  this  accentuation,  it  is 
certain,  is  the  most  received  in  the  polite  world. 
To  Patrol,  pS-tr61e',  v.  n.     To  go  the  rounds  in 

a  camp  or  garrison. 
Patron,  pa'trun,  s.  16G.     One  who  countenances, 
f^upports,  or  protects  ;  a  guardian  saint ;  advocate,  de- 
fender,  vindicator ;  one  who  has  donation  of  ecclesi- 
astical preferment 
Patronage,  pi\t'trfin-idje,  s.  90.     Support,  pro- 
lertiou ;  guardianship  of  saints ;  donation  of  a  bene- 
tlice,  right  of  conferring  a  benefice. 
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1      IJ3-  That  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  short,  and 
that  of  patron  long,  is  owing  to  the  shortening  power  ol 
j  the  antepenultimate  accent,  503. 

j  PaTRONAL,  pat'ro-nal,  a.     Protecting,  supporting, 

guarding,  defending. 
I      DO  This  word,  like  matronal,  has  a  diversity  of  pro- 
I  nunciation  in  our  Dictionaries,  which  shows  the  neces- 
j  sity  of  recurring  to  principles  in  order  to  fix  its  true 
I  sound.    Buchanan  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
j  but  whether  he  makes  the  a  long  or  short  cannot  be 
I  known.     Dr  Ash  places  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable ; 
I  and  though  he  makes  the  a  in  matronal  short,  yet  he 
makes  the  same  letter  in  this  word  long  as  in  patron. 
Barclay  and  Penning  lay  the  stress  upon  the  first  of  ma- 
tronal, and  on  the  second  oi  patronal :  Perry  and  Entick 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  of  both  these  words,  but 
make  the  a  in  matronal  long,  and  the  same  letter  in  pa- 
tronal  short.     Bailey  accents  the  second  syllable  of  this 
word. 

Patroness,  pa'trun-^S,  S.  A  female  that  defends, 
cjpuntenauces,  or  supports  ;  a  female  guardian  saint 
XS^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  in  patronage,  patronise,  &c.  but 
cannot,  as  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr 
Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry,  have  done,  allow  it  that  power 
in  patroness,  because  the  feminine  termination  ess  is  as 
much  a  subjunctive  of  our  own  as  the  participial  termi- 
nations  ing  or  erf,  or  the  plural  number,  and  therefore 
never  ought  to  alter  the  accent  or  quantity  of  the  origi- 
nal word.— See  Principles,  No.  386,  499. 

To  Patronise,  pit'tro-nlze,  v.  a.  503.     To  pro- 

tect,  to  support,  to  defend,  to  countenance. 
PatronYiMick,  p^t-tro-nlm'mik,  a.  509.   530. 

Expressing  the  name  of  the  father  or  ancestor. 
Patten  of  a  pillar,  pJt'tln,  s.  99.     Its  base. 
Patten,  pSt'tin,  s.  99.     A  shoe  of  wood  with  an 

iron  ring,  worn  under  the  common  shoe  by  women. 
Pattenmaker,    pat'tin-ma-kor,    s.      He   that 

makes  pattens. 
To  Patter,  pSt'tSr,  v.  n.  98.     To  make  a  noise 

like  the  quick  steps  of  many  feet,  or  like  the  beating 

of  haiL 
Pattern,  pSt't&m,  s.       The  original  proposed  to 

imitation,  the  archetype,  that  which  is  to  be  copied  ; 

a  specimen,  a  part  shown  as  a  sample  of  the  rest ;  an 

instance,  an  example ;  any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to 

direct  the  cutting  of  cloth. 
Pauciloquy,  paw-sil'6-kvvd,  s.  518.     A  short 

speech,  speaking  little. 
Paucity,   pl\A''si-t^,    s.       Fe^vness,  smallness  of 

number;  smallness  of  quantity. 
To  Pave,  pave,  v.  a.     To  lay  with  brick  or  stone, 

to  floor  with  stone  ;  to  make  a  passage  easy. 
Pavement,  pave'm^nt,  s.       Stones  or  bricks  laid 

on  the  ground,  stone  floor. 
Paver,  pa'vur,  99.  \ 

Pavier,  pave'yfir,  113.    \ 

One  who  lays  with  stones. 

1}:5"  This  word  Is  more  frequently,  but,  perhaps,  less 
properly,  written  Pariour. 
Pavilion,  p A -vU'yun,  s.   113. 

rary  or  moveable  house. 
To  Pavilion,  pi-vil'yfin,  v.  a. 

tents  ;  to  be  sheltered  by  a  tent 
Paunch,  pilish,  s.  214.      The  belly,  the  region  of 

the  guts. 
To  Paunch,  p^nsh,  v.  a.      To  pierce  or  rip  the 

belly,  to  exenterate. 
Pauper,  paw'pur,  s.  98.     A  poor  person. 
Pause,  p^WZ,  s,   213.      A  stop,  a  place  or  time  of 

intermission  ;  suspense,  doubt ;  break,  paragraph,  ap. 

parent  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  discourse ;  place  of 

suspending  the  voice  marked  in  writing,  thus ; —  a  stop 

of  intermission  in  musick. 
To  Pause,  pawz,  t;.  n.  213.      To  wait,  to  stop, 

not  to  proceed,  to  forbtar  for  a  time ;  to  deliberate ; 

to  be  intermitted. 
Pauser,  paw'zur,  s.  98.     He  who  pauses,  he  who 

deliberates. 
Paw,  pSw,  s.  219.       The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey  ; 

hand,  ludicrously. 


A  tent,  a  tempo. 
To  furnish  with 
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2'o  Paw,  paw,  v.   n.     To  draw  the  fore  foot  along 

the  ffround,  a  mark  of  impatience  in  a  horse. 
To  Paw,  paw,  v.  a.   To  strike  with  the  fore  foot ; 

to  handle  roughly. 
Pawed,  pawd,  a.  359.   Having  paws,  broad-footed. 
To  Pawn,  pawn,  v.  a.  To  pledge,  to  give  in  pledge. 
Pawn,   pawn,  s.     Something  given  in  pledge  as  a 

security  for  money  borrowed  or  a  promise  made ;  the 

state  of  being  pledged ;  a  common  man  at  chess. 
Pawnbroker,  pawn'bro-k&r,  s.    One  who  lends 

money  upon  pledge. 
To  Pay,  pa,  n.  a.  220.     To  discharge  a  debt ;  to 

dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is  due  with  his  money  ; 

to  atone,  to  make  amends  by  suffering ;  to  beat ;  to 

reward,  to  recompense  j  to  give  the  equivalent  for  any 

thing  bought. 
Pay,  pa,  s.    Wages,  hire,  money  given  in  return  for 

service. 
Payable,  pa'A-bl,  a.  405.    Due,  to  be  paid ;  such 

as  there  is  power  to  pay. 
Payday,  pa'da,   s.     Day  on  which  debts  are  to  be 

discharged,  or  wages  paid. 
Payer,  pa'iir,  s.  98.  One  that  pays. 
Paymaster,  pa'mas-tur,  s.    One  who  is  to  pay, 

one  from  whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 
Payment,  pa'ment,  s.     The  act  of  paying ;  the 

discharse  of  debt  or  promise ;  a  rewardj  chastisement, 

sound  beating. 
Pea,  pe,  s.  227.    A  well  known  kind  of  pulse. 

jXj-  When  the  plural  of  this  word  signifies  merely 
number,  it  is  formed,  by  adding  *•,  as  "They  are  as  like 
as  two  peas."  When  quantity  is  implied,  e  is  added  to  s, 
as,  "  A  bushel  of  pease."  The  pronunciation,  in  both 
cases,  is  exactly  tlie  same ;  that  is,  as  if  writen  peze. 

Peace,  p^se,  S.  227.  Respite  from  war ;  quiet 
from  suits  or  disturbances  ;  rest  from  any  commotion ; 
reconciliation  of  differences  ;  a  state  not  hostile ;  rest, 
freedom  from  terrour,  heavenly  rest  j  silence,  suppres- 
sion of  the  thoftglits. 

Peace,  pese,  interj.     A  word  commanding  silence. 

Peace-offering,  p&e-6ffur-ing,  s.  Among 
the  Jews,  a  sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  for  atone- 
ment and  reconciliation  for  a  crime  or  offence. 

Peaceable,  pdse'^-bl,  a.  405.    Free  from  war, 

free  from  tumult ;   quiet,  undisturbed ;  not  quarrel- 
some, not  turbulent. 
PeaceabLENESS,     p^se'i-bl-n^S,    s.      Quietness, 

disposition  to  peace. 
Peaceably,  pese'i-ble,  ad.    Without  war,  with. 

out  tumult;  without  disturbance. 
Peaceful,  pese'ful,  a.  Quiet,  not  in  war,  pacifick, 

mild  ;  undisturbed,  still,  secure. 
Peacefully,  pese'fuI-14  ad.     Quietly,  without 

disturbance ;  mildly,  gently. 
Peacefulness,  p^se'ful-nes,  s.     Quiet,  freedom 

from  disturbance. 

Peacemaker,  pese'ma-k&r,  s.    Otie  who  recon. 

ciles  differences. 
Peaceparted,  pese'par-t^d,  a.     Dismissed  from 

the  world  in  peace. 
Peach,  p^tsh,  S.  227.    A  fruit  tree  ;  the  fruit. 
To   Peach,  petsh,  ».  a.  352.      Corrupted  from 

Impeach  ;  to  accuse  of  some  crime. 
Peach-coloured,  petsh'kM-lurd,  a.  Of  a  colour 

like  a  peach. 
Peachick,  p^'tshlk,  s.  The    chicken  of  a  peacock. 
Peacock,    pe'k5k,    s.      a   fowl   eminent   for   the 

beauty  of  his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 
Peahen,  pe'hin,  s.   The  female  of  a  peacock. — See 

'Mankind. 
Peak,  peke,  s.     The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence  ; 

any  thing  acuminated  ;  the  rising  forepart  of  a  head- 
dress. 
To  Peak,  peke,  v.  n.  To  look  sickly. 
Peal,  pele,  S.   227.     -\  succession  of  loud  sounds, 

as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon. 
To  PeaLj  pdle,  V,  n.   To  play  solemnly  and  loud. 
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To  Peal,  pele,  v,  a.     To  assail  with  noise. 
Pear,  pare,  s.  73.  240.     The  name  of  a  well. 

known  fruit-tree ;  the  fruit 
Pearl,  pM,  s.  234.    A  gem  generated  in  the  body 

of  a  testaceous  fish ;  a  speck  on  the  eye. 
Pearled,  p^rld,    a.  359.     Adorned  or  set  with 

pearls. 
Pearleyed,  pM'ide,  a.      Having  a  speck  in  the 

eye. 
Pearlgrass,  perl'gris,    ^ 
Pearlplant,  p^rl'plant,  C  s.     Plants. 
Peablwort,  perl'wurt,    } 

Pearly,  perl'e,  a.  Abounding  with  pearls,  con- 
taining pearls,  resembling  pearls. 

Pearmain,  pare-mane',  s.     An  apple. 

Peartree,  pare'trde,  s.  The  tree  that  bears  pears. 

Peasant,  p&'zint,  s-  88.  234.  A  hind,  one 
whose  business  is  rural  labour. 

Peasantry,  p&'z^nt-r^,  S.  Peasants,  rusticks, 
country  people. 

Peascod,  p&'k&d,  515.  7 
Peashell,  pe'sh^l,         J  *' 

The  hask  that  contains  peas. 
Pease,  p^ze,  S.      Food  of  pease. — See  Pea. 
Peat,  p^te,  S.      A  species  of  turf  used  for  fire. 
Pebble,  ipSiM,  405.  1 

Pebblestone,  pebHbl-stone,  5  ** 

A  stone  distinct  from  flints,  being  not  in  layers,  but . 

one   homogeneous  mass ;  a  round  hard  stone,  rather 

smooth  on  the  surface ;  a  sort  of  bastard  getn. 

Pebble-crystal,  peb-bl-kris'tal,  s.     Crystal  in 

form  of  nodules. 
Pebbled,  p^iybld,  a.  359.      Sprinkled  or  abound. 

ing  with  pebbles. 
Pebbly,  p^b'ble,  a.     Full  of  pebbles. 
Peccability,  plk-ki-bil'e-t^,  s.     state  of  being 

subject  to  sin. 

Peccable,  pekliil-bl,  a.  405.     Liable  to  sin. 
Peccadillo,  p^k-kJ-dil'16,    s.     A  petty  fault, 

a  slight  crime,  a  venal  offence. 
Peccancy,  plk'kan-s^,  s.     Bad  quality. 
Peccant,  pSk'kint,    a.    88.     Guilty,  criminal ; 

ill-disposed,  offensive  to  the  body  ;  wrong,  deficient, 

unfonnal. 
Peck,     p^k,     s.       The  fourth  part  of   a  bushel ; 

proverbially,  in  low  language,  a  great  deal. 
To  Peck,  p^k,   v.  a.      To  strike  with  the  beak  as 

a  bird  ;  to  pick  up  food  with  the  beak ;  to  strike  with 

any  pointed  instrument  j  to  Peck  at,  to  be  continually 

finding  fault  with. 
Pecker,  pek'kfir,  s.  98.     One  that  pecks ;  a  kind 

of  bird,  as  the  •woodpecker. 
Peckled,  p^k'kld,  a.  359.     Spotted,  varied  with 

spots. 

Pectoral,  p^k't&r-al,  a  557.     Belonging  to  the 
breast ;  suited  to  strengthen  the  breast  and  stomach. 
Jj^"  For  the  o,  see  Domestiek. 

Pectoral,  pSk't&r-M,   s.    88.     A  breast-plate ; 

a   medicine   proper    to   strengthen   the    breast  and 

stomach. 
To  Peculate,  p^k'ku-late,   v.  n.     To  rob   or 

defraud  the  publick. 

K5-  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  word,  as  a  verb, 
is  not  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  :  nor  do  the  substan- 
tives seem  to  have  been  in  general  use,  as  Dr  Johnson 
produces  no  authorities  for  them. 

Peculation,  p^k-kfi-la'sh&n,  s.  Robbery  of  the 
publick,  theft  of  publick  money. 

Peculator,  p6k'ku-la-tAr,  s.  521.     Robber  of 

the  publick. 

Peculiar,  pe-kile-fir,  a.  88.  Appropriate, 
belonging  to  any  one  with  exclusion  of  others  ;  parti, 
cular,  single. 

Peculiarity,  p^-ku-le-ir'e-te,  s.  Particular! fy, 
something  found  only  in  one. 
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PkculiaRLY,  p^-kuld-fir-ld,  ad.  Particularly, 
singly  ;  iu  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Pecuniary,  p^-kfi'n^-ur-d,  a.  Relating  to  money, 
consisting  of  money. 

Pedagogue,    pM'dJ-g&g,  s.   338.      One  who 

t<'aches  boys,  a  schoolmaster,  a  pedant. 
Pedal,  pd'dil,  a.   Belonging  to  a  foot. 
Pedals,  pM'dMs,  or  pd'dals,  s.    The  large  pipes 

of  an  organ. 

OS-  I  have  no  doabt^that  Mr  Nares  and  Entick,  who 
adopt  the  first  pronunciation,  have  the  best  usage  on 
their  side  :  but  am  persuaded  that  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Ferry,  who  adopt  the  last^  are 
more  anali>gii'al. — See  Principles,  No.  543. 
Pedan'EOUS,  pd-da'nd-us,  a.  Going  on' foot. 
Pedant,  p^d'dint,  s.  88.   A  schoolmaster ;  a  man 

vain  of  loiv  knowledge. 
Pedantick,  pi-dSn'tik,         \ 
Pedantical,  p4-dan'td-k^,  \  "" 

Awkwardly  ostentatious  of  learning. 
Pedantically,    pe-dan't6-kAl-d,    ad.       With 

awkward  ostentation  of  learning. 
Pedantry,   p^d'ddn-tre,  «,     Awkward  ostenta- 
tion of  needless  learning. 
To  Peddle,  p^d'dl,  v.  w.  405.  To  be  busy  about 

trifles. 
Pedestal,  p^d'd^S-til,  s.      The  lower  member  of 

a  pillar ;  the  basis  of  a  statue. 
Pedestrious,    p^des'trd-us,    a.     Not   winged, 

going  on  foot 
Pedicle,  p^d'de-kl,  s.  405.     Tlie  footstalk,  that 

by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to  the  tree. 
Pedicular,  p^-dlkTiu-lAr,  a.  Having  the  phthy- 

riasis  or  lousy  distemper. 
Pedigree,   p§d'de-gre,   s.     Genealogy,   lineage, 

account  of  descent. 
Pediment,  pSd'dt^-melit,  S.      in  Architecture,  an 

ornament  that  crowns  the  ordoniiances,  finishes  the 

fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  decoration  over 

gates. 
Pedlar,  pMlEir,  s.     Properly   Peddler.     One 

who  travels  the  country  with  small  commodities,  con- 
tracted from  petty  dealer. 

txS-  There  is  the  same  impropriety  in  spelling  this 
word  with  one  d  only  as  there  would  be  in  spelling 
$addler  aad  fiddleria  the  same  manner.— For  the  reasons, 
see  Codle. 

Pedlery,  p^dl&r-d,  s.  98.    Wares  sold  by  pedlers. 
Peddling,  p^d'dl-ing,   a,  410.     Petty  dealing, 

such  as  pedlers  have. 

l<v  The  spelling  of  this  word  might  have  informed 
DrJohnson  of  the  true  spelling  of  pedler. 
PedobaptiSM,  p^d-do-bip'tizm,  s.      infant  bap- 
tism. 

(X^  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  and  several  of 
our  orthoepists  iu  making  the  first  syllable  of  this  word 
short  I  am  authorised  By  the  shortening  power  of  the 
secondary  accent,  530,  notwithstanding  the  diphthong  in 
the  original,  which  has  no  more  influence  in  this  word 
than  in  Ccesarea,  ceconoinick,  and  a  thousand  others. 
Pedobaptist,  p^d-do-blp'tlst,  s.    One  that  holds 

or  practises  infant  baptism. 
To  Peel,  pedl,  v.  a.  24<3.   To  decorticate,  to  flay  ; 

to  plunder.  According  to  analogy  this  should  be  writ- 
ten PUL 
Peel,  pe^l,  S.    The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any  thing. 
Peel,  pddl,  S.      A  broad  thin  board  with  a  long 

handle,  used  by  bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  take 

it  out  of  the  oven. 
Peeler,  pddl'&r,  S.  98.     One  who  strips  or  flays  ; 

a  plunderer. 
To  Peep,  pd^p,  t;.  n.  24r6.     To  make   the  first 

appearance  ;  to  look  slily,  closely,  or  curiously. 
Peep,  pddp,  S.      First  appearance,  as  at  the  peep 

and  first  break  of  day  ;  a  sly  look. 
Peeper,  peep'ur,  s.  98.     A  young  chicken  just 

breaking  tlie  shell ;  one  that  peeps. 
Peephole,  peepliole,  ^ 

Peepingiiole,  pidplng-hole,  \  ** 
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Hole  tlirough  which  one  may  look  without  being  dis. 

covered. 
Peer,  pddr,  S.  246.      Equal,  one  of  the  same  rank , 

one  equal  in  excellence  or  endowments  ;  companion, 

fellow ;  a  noblemaa 
To  Peer,  pd^r,  v.  n.     By  contraction  from  Appear. 

'I'o  come  just  in  sight ;  to  look  narrowly,  to  peep. 
Peerage,  pdir'idje,  S.  90.     The  dignity  of  a  peer  ; 

the  body  of  peers. 
Peerdom,  pe^r'd&m,  S.  163.      Peerage. 
Peeress,  p^^r'^S,  s.      The  lady  of  a  peer,  a  woman 

ennobled. 
Peerless,   pdel'lfe,    a.       UnequalUd,   having  no 

peer. 
PeerlesSNESS,  pedrt§S-n&,  s.      Universal  supe- 
riority. 
Peevish,  p^^vlsh,  a.  246.      Petulant,  waspish, 

easily  oflfended,  irritable,  hard  to  please. 

Peevishly,  p^^vish-1^,  ad.  Angrily,  querulously, 
morosely. 

Peevishness,  pdtyvlsh-ii^s,  s.  irascibility,  queru- 
lousness,  fretfulness ;  perverseness. 

Peg,  P^,  S.  a  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole  ; 
the  pins  of  an  instrument  in  which  the  strings  are 
strained ;  to  take  a  Peg  lower,  to  depress,  to  sink ;  the 
nickname  of  Margaret. 

To  Peg,  p^g,  v.  a.      To  fasten  with  a  peg. 

Pelf,  p51f,  s.      Money,  riches  in  an  odious  sense. 

Pelican,  pMld-kin,  s.  88.  There  are  two  sorte 
of  pelicans ;  one  lives  upon  fish,  the  other  keeps  in 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents;  the  pelican  is  sup- 
posed to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood  from  its  breast 

Pellet,  p^l'lit,  S.  99.  A  little  ball ;  a  bullet,  a 
ball 

Pelleted,  pSIlt-t^d,  a.     Consisting  of  bullets. 

Pellicle,  pSll^-kl,  s.  405.      A  thin  skin ;  it  is 

often  used  for  the  film  which  gathers  upon  liquors  im- 
pregnated with  salt  or  other  substance,  and  evaporated 

by  neat 
PeLLITORY,  p^lld-t&r-d,  S.  512.  557.      An  herb. 
PeLLMELL,  p^l-mdl',  ad.    Confusedly,  tumultuoua- 

ly,  one  among  another. — See  Mall. 
Pells,   p^lz,  S.       Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  be. 

longing  to  the  Exchequer,  who  enters  every  Teller's 

bill  into  a  parchment  roll,  called  Pellis  acceptorum,  the 

roll  of  receipts. 
Pellucid,  p^l-lfi'sld,  a.       Clear,  transparent,  not 

opaque,  not  dark 
Pellucidity,  pel-l(i-sld'd-t^      \  ^ 
Pellucidness,  p^l-lii'sid-n^s,    > 

Transparency,  clearness,  not  opacity. 
Pelt,  p^lt,  *.      Skin,  hide  ;   the  quarry  of  a  hawk 

all  torn. 
Peltmonger,  pelt'm5ng-g&r,   s.       A  deiUer  in 

raw  hides. 
To  Pelt,  p^lt,  v.  a.       To  strike  with  something 

thrown  ;  to  throw,  to  cast. 
Pelting,   pelting,  a.       This  word  in  Shakspeare 

signifies  paltry,  pitiful.     Obsolete. 
Pelvis,  pel'viS,  S.      The  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
Pen,  p^n,  S.      An  instrument  of  writing  ;    leather; 

wing ;  a  small  enclosure,  a  coop. 
To  Pen,  p^n,  v.  a.    To  coop,  to  shut  up,  to  ineage, 

to  imprison  in  a  naiTow  place  ;  to  write. 
Penal,  pe'n^l,   a.   88.        Denouncing  punishment, 

enacting  punishment ;  used  for  the  purposes  of  i)unish- 

ment,  vindictive. 

Penalty,  p^n'nul-td,        \ 
Penality,  pd-nal1d-t^,    \ 

Punishment,   censure,   judiaal  infliction;    forfeiture 
upon  non-performance. 

Penance,  p^n'nlnse,  s.     infliction  either  pubiick 

or  private,  suffered  as  an  expression  of  repentance  for 

sin. 
Pence,  p^nse,  s.     Tl>e  plural  of  Penny. 
Pencil,   p^n'sll,   S.    159.        A  Bmall  brush  of  hair 

which  painters  dip  in  their  colours  ;  any  instrument  of 

writing  without  ink 
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Tu  Pencil,  p^n'sll,  v.  a. 
Pendant,  pen'dint, 


159-      To  paint 

A  jewel  hanging  in 


the  ear;  any  thing  hanging  by  way  of  ornament, 
when  it  signifies  a  small  flag  iu  ships,  it  is  pronounced 
Permant. 

Pendence,  pln'd^nse,  S.      Slopeness,  inclination. 

Pendency,  p^n'd^n-S^,  S.  Suspense,  delay  of 
decision. 

Pendent,  p^n'd^nt,  a.  Hanging ;  jutting  over  j 
supported  above  the  ground. 

Pending,  pending,  a.  410.  Depending,  remain- 
ing yet  undecided. 

Pendulosity,  pen-j6-15s'^-t4      1  „ 

Pendulousness,  pln'jfi-l&s-n^s,  J 
Tlio  state  of  hanging,  suspension. 

Pendulous,  pen'jii-l&s,  a.  376.     Hanging,  not 

supported  below. 

Pendulum,  p^n'jii-lfim,  s.  293.  Any  weight 
hung  so  as  that  it  may  easily  swing  backwards  and  _for- 
wards,  of  whicli  the  great  law  is,  that  its  oscillations 
are  always  performed  in  equal  times. 

Penetrable,  p^n'n^-tr^-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
pierced,  such  as  may  admit  the  entrance  of  another 
body ;  susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  impression. 

Penetrability,  pen-ne-tra-bll'^-t^,  s:  Suscepti- 
bility  of  impression  from  another  body. 

PenetrancY,  pen'ne-trin-S^,  s.  Power  of  enter- 
ing or  piercing. 

Penetrant,  pen'n^-trSnt,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  pierce  or  enter,  sharp,  subtile. 

To  Penetrate,  p^n'ne-trate,  v.  a.  To  pierce, 
to  enter  beyond  the  surface,  to  make  way  into  a  body  ; 
to  aft'ect  the  mind ;  to  reach  the  meaning. 

To  Penetrate,   pen'ne-trate,    v.  n.  91.     To 

make  way. 
Penetration,  p§n-ne-tra'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

entering  into  any  body ;   mental  entrance  into  any 

tiling  abstruse  ;  acuteness,  sagacity. 

Penetrative,  p^n'nd-tril-tlv,  a.  512.     Piercing 

sharp,  subtile ;  acute,  sngacious,  discerning ;  having 

the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
Penetrativeness,  p^n'ne-tra-tlv-n5s,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  penetrative. 
Penguin,  p^n'gwin,  s.     A  bird,  which  though  no 

liigher  than  a  large  goose,  yet  weighs  sometimes  six- 
•  teen  pounds ;  a  fruit,  very  common  in  the  West  Indies, 

of  a  sharp  acid  flavour. 
Peninsula,  p§n-in'shii-lS,  s.  452.     A  piece  of 

land  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Peninsulated,  p§n-in'shii-la-t§d,    a.     Almost 

surrounded  with  water. 
Penitence,  pen'ne-t^nse,  s.    Repentance,  sorrow 

for  crimes,  contrition  for  sin,  with  amoidmeut  of  life, 

or  cliange  of  the  affections. 
Penitent,  pen'n^-tent,  a.     Repentant,  contrite 

for  sin,  sorrowful  for  past  transgressions,  and  resolute- 
ly bent  on  amending  life. 
Penitent,  p§n'n^-t^nt,  s.    One  sorrowful  for  sin  ; 

one  under  censures  of  the  church,  but  admitted  to 

penance ;  one  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

Penitential,  p^n-n^-teri'shal,  a.  Expressing 
penitence,  enjoined  as  penanre. 

Penitential,  pSn-ne-t^n'sbil,  s.  A  book  direct- 
ing the  degrees  of  penance. 

Penitentiary,  p^n.ne-ten'shJ-r^,  s.  One  who 
prescribes  the  rules  and  measures  of  penance  ;  a  peni- 
tent, one  who  does  penance ;  the  place  where  penance 
18  ei  joined. 

Penitently,  p2n'ne-t^nt-l^,  ad.  With  re- 
pentance, with  sorrow  for  sin,  with  contrition. 

Penknife,  pSn'nlfe,  s.    A  knife  used  to  cot  pens. 

Penman,  per/man,  s.  88.  One  who  professes  the 
art  of  writing  ;  an  author,  a  writer. 

Pennant,  pen'n^nt,  s.  88.  A  small  flag,  ensign, 
or  colours ;  a  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 

Pfnnated,  p^n'na-ted,  a.  Winged.  Pennated, 
among  botanists,  is  said  of  tln/se  leaves  that  grow 
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directly  one  against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  etalk, 
as  those  of  ash  and  walnut-tree. 
Penniless,  pln'n^-lSs,  a.  Moneyless,  poor,  want- 
ing money. 
Pennon,  pin'n&n,  s.  166.  A  small  flag  or  cover. 
Penny,  pen'n^,  s.     A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve 
make  a  shilling ;  a  penny  is  the  radical  denomination 
from  which  Englisli  coin  is  numbered ;  proverbially,  a 
small  sum  ;  money  in  general. 

Pennyroyal,  pdn-n^-roe'51,  s.    A  well-known 

herb. 
Pennyweight,  pen'nd-wate,  s.     A  weight  coi^ 

taining  twenty-four  grains  Troy  weight 
Pennywise,  p^n'n^-wize',  a.   One  who  saves  small 

sums  at  the  hazard  of  larger ;  with  the  addition  of 

pound  foolish. 
Pennyworth,  pen'nd-wfir^,  s.     As  much  as  is 

bought  for  a  penny ;  any  purchase,  any  thing  bought 

or  sold  for  money ;  something  advantageously  bought, 

a  purchase  got  for  less  th<m  it  is  worth ;  a  small  quan. 

tity. 

p^  This  word  is  commonly,  and  without  vulgarity, 
contracted  vato  pentvurth. 

Pensile,  pen'sil,  a.   140.     Hanging,  suspended ; 

supported  above  the  ground. 
Pensileness,  p^n'sil-n&,  s.  The  state  of  hanging. 
Pension,  p^n'shun,  s.  451.     An  allowance  made 

to  any  one  without  an  equivalent 
Pensionary,  p^n'sh&n-i-re,  a.     Maintained  by 

pensions. 
Pensioner,  p&'sh&n-ur,  s.  98.     One  who  is 

supported  by  an  allowance  paid  at  the  will  of  another, 

a  dependant. 
Pensive,  p^n'siv,  a.  428.  Sorrowfully  thoughtful, 

mournfully  serious. 
Pensively,   p§n'siv.ld,    ad.     With   melancholy, 

sorrowfully. 
Pensiveness,  p§n'siv-n§s,  s.  Melancholy,  sorrow. 

fulness. 
Pent,  pSnt.    Part  pass,  of  Pen.    Shut  up. 
Pentacapsular,  p^n-t^-Mp'shfi-lSr,  a.  Having 

five  cavities. 
Pentachord,   p§n'tS-k5rd,   s.     An  instrument 

with  five  strings. 
Pentaedrous,   p5n-tiU^dr5s,   a.     Having  firs 

sides. 
Pentagon,  pln'tJ-g6n,  s.   166.    A  figure  witli 

five  angles. 
Pentagonal,  pin  tSg'o-nil,  a.    Quinquangular, 

liaving  five  angles. 
Pentameter,  pSn-tJm'md-t&r,  s.  A  Latin  verse 

of  five  feet 
Pentangular,  pSn-tSng'gfi-13r,  a.  Five  cornered. 
Pentapetalous,  pSn-ti-plt'ti-l&s,  a.    Having 

five  petals. 
PentaSTYLE,  pIll'tA- Stile,  s.     in  Architecture,  a 

work  in  which  are  five  rows  of  columns. 
Pentateuch,  pSn'ta-tuke,  s.  353.  The  five  books 

of  Moses. 
Pentecost,  pSn't^-k6ste,  s.     A  feast  among  the 

Jews. 

Penthouse,  plntliouse,  s.    A  shed  hanging  out 

aslope  from  the  main  wall. 
PentilE,  p^n'tile,  s.      A  tile  formed  to  cover  the 
sloping  part  of  the  roof. 

Pent  up,  p^nt,  part.  a.  Shut  up.  • 

PeNULTIMA,  p4-nM't^-m3,  S.    The  last  syllable  but 

one. 
Penultimate,  pl-iiul't^-mate,  a.  Belonging  to  the 

last  syllable  but  one. 
Penumbra,  p^-n5m'br3,  s.  An  imperfect  shadow. 
Penurious,  pe-nfi're-us,  a.     Niggaidly,  sparing, 

sordidly  mean ;  scant,  not  jjlentifuliy. 
Penuriously,    pe-nii're-us-Ie,    ad.     Sparingly, 

not  plentifully. 
Penuriousness,  p^-iiu'rd-6s-n&,  s.    Kiggardli. 

ness,  parsimony. 
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Penury,  pSn'nu-ri,  s.    Poverty,  indigence. 

Peony,  p^'6-n<J,  s.  A  flower. 

People,  p^d'pl,  s.    405.     A  nation,  those  who 

compose  a  community ;  tlie  vulgar,  the  commonalty, 

not  the  princes   or  nobles ;   persons  of  a  particular 

class  ;  men,  or  persons  in  general. 
To  People,  p^t^pl,  v.  a.  256.     To  stock  with 

inhabitants. 
Pepper,    p^p'pfir,  s.  98.     An  aromatic  pungent 

kind  of  spice  brought  from  India. 
To    Pepper,  p^p'p&r.    t;.    a.     To  sprinkle  with 

pepper ;  to  beat,  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 

Pepperbox,  p^p'p&r-b6ks,  s.     A  box  for  holding 

pepper. 

Peppercorn,   p5p'p&r-korn,    «.     Any  thing   (X 

inconsiderable  value. 
Peppermint,  p^p'p6r-mint,  s.     Mint  eminently 

hot. 
Pepperwort,  p5p'ir-w&rt,  s.     A  plant 
Peptick,  p^p'dk,  a.      Helping  digestion. 
Peradventure,   p^r-Jd-v^n'tshfire,    ad.     Per- 

haps,  may  be,  by  chance. 

To   Perambulate,  pSr-Smljii-late,  v.  a.     To 

walk  through ;  to  survey  by  passing  through. 

Perambulation,  p^r-Sm -bu-la'shftn,  s.  The 
act  of  passing  through  or  wandering  over;  a  travelling 
survey. 

Perceivable,  p§r-s^vl-bl,  a.  Perceptible,  such 
as  falls  under  perception. 

Perceivably,  pgr-sd'v4-bl^,  ad.  In  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  observ-ed  or  known. 

To  Perceive,  p5r-s^ve',  v.  a.  To  discover  by 
some  sensible  effects  ;  to  know,  to  observe  ;  to  be  af- 
fected by. 

Perceptibility,  p^r-s^p-t^-bll'^-t^,  «.  The 
state  of  being  an  object  of  the  senses  or  mind ;  per- 
ception,  the  power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptible,  p^r-sep't^-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
known  or  observed. 

Perceptibly,  p§r-s§p't^-bld,  ad.  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  perceived. 

Perception,  p^r-s^p'sh&n,  s.  The  power  of 
perceiving,  consciousness  ;  the  act  of  perceiving;  no- 
tion, idea  ;  the  state  of  being  affected  by  something. 

Perceptive,  p^r-s^p'tiv,  a.  512.  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving. 

Perceptivity,  per-s^p-tlv'«^-t^,  s.  The  power 
of  perception  or  thinking. 

Perch,  parish,  s.  352.     A  kind  of  fish. 

Perch,  pertsh,  s.  A  measure  of  five  yards  and 
a  half,  a  pole ;  something  on  which  birds  roost  or  sit. 

To  Perch,  pertsh,  v.  n.    To  sit  or  roost  as  a  bird. 

To  Perch,  pertsh,  t^.  a.      To  phico  on  a  perch. 

Pe«CHANCE,  pSr-tsMnse',  ad.  Perhaps,  perad- 
venture. 

Percipient,     p5r-slp'pd-^nt,      a.       Perceiving, 

having  the  power  of  perceptioa 
Percipient,  p^r-slp'p^-^nt,    s.      One    that  has 

the  power  of  perceiving. 
To  Percolate,  p^r'k6-late,  v.  a.     To  strain. 
Percolation,  plr-k6-l;Vsliin,   s.      The  act  of 

straining,  purification  or  separation  by  straining. 
To  Percuss,  p^r-k&s',  v.  a.     To  strike. 
Percussion,  p§r-k&sh'uii,  s.     The  act  of  striking, 

stroke  ;  effect  of  sound  in  the  ear.  | 

Percutient,   per-kii'sh^nt,   a.      Striking,  having 

the  power  to  strike. 
Perdition,  p^r-dlsh'iin,    s.     Destruction,    ruin, 

death  ;  loss  ;  eternal  death. 
Perdue,  pSr-du',  ad.      Closely,  in  ambush. 
Perdurable,  p^r'du-ri-bl,    a.  293.      Lasting, 

long  continued. 

DO  Ml  Nares  tells  us  that  this  word  throws  the  accent 
back  to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end,  though  the  de- 
rivation demands  it  otherwise.     I  am  sorry  to  differ  from 
so  judicious  an  orthoepist ;  but  cannot  conceive  that  de- 
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rivation  requires  the  same  accent  as  on  durable,  sine* 
this  word  is,  like  many  others,  considered  as  a  simple, 
derived  from  the  Latin  perdurabilis,  which,  though  not 
a  classical  word,  is  formed  in  the  Latin  annlogy,  and  has 
the  same  effect  on  English  pronunciation  as  if  it  came 
to  us  whole  ;  which  effect  is  to  place  the  accent  In  the 
anglicised  word  on  that  syllable  which  had  a  secondary 
accent  in  Latin,  and  that  is  the  first, — See  Academy  and 
Incomparable. 

The  reason  that  such  a  formative  as  perdurabilis  may 
be  admitted  as  the  parent  of  perdurable,  and  not  inter- 
ferio,  that  of  interference,  is,  that  we  form  interference 
from  the  verb  to  interfere,  rather  than  from  interferio, 
\yhich  is  not  a  Latin  word,  though,  perhaps,  in  the  La- 
tin analogy  of  formation  ;  but  we  have  no  verb  to  per. 
dure,  from  which  to  form  perdurable,  and  therefore 
allowably  follow  the  Latin  analogy  of  formation,  and 
the  English  analogy  of  pronouncing  such  fomiatives— 
See  Interference.  Poetical  authorities  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  this  accentuation  : 

**  O  perdurable  shame !  let's  stab  ourselves."     Shak. 

"  the  vig'rous  sweat 

Doth  lend  the  lire);  springs  their  perduraMe  heat."    Dray, 

••  Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary'  trick. 

Be  perdurably  fin'd."  Shak. 

Perdurably,  p&^'du-ri-bl^,  ad.    Lastingly. 

Perdu  RATION,  per-du-ra'sh6n,  s.  Long  con- 
tinuance. 

To  Peregrinate,  p&^'rd-gr^-nate,  v.  n.  To 
travel,  to  live  in  foreign  countries. 

Peregrination,  per-r^-gre-na'sh&n,  s.  Travel, 
abode  in  foreign  countries. 

Peregrine,  p^r'r^-grln,  a.  150.  Foreign,  not 
native,  not  domestick. 

To  Perempt,  p^r-^mt',  v.  a.  To  kill,  to  crush. 
A  law  term. 

Peremption,  p5r-^m'shun,  s.  Crush,  extinction. 
Law  term. 

Peremptorily,  p^r'r^m-tur-r^-l^,  ad.  Absolu- 
tely, positively,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  farther  debate. 

Peremptoriness,   p5i'r6in-tar-^-n^s,   s.    412. 

Positiveness,  absolute  decision,  dogmatism. 
Peremptory,  pli^rem-tur-d,  or  p^r-im'to-r^,  a. 
512.  Dogmatical,  absolute,  such  as  destroys  all  far- 
ther expostulation. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
D©"  If  we  consult  our  orthoepists,  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  two  pronunciations  more  equally  balanced  than 
those  that  are  given  to  this  word,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Nares,  Mr  Smith,  Dr  Ash,  W.  Johnj-ton,  Mr  Si'ott,  and 
Entick,  are  for  the  first ;  and  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick, 
Bailey,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  Penning,  and  Perry,  for  the 
last ;  but  notwithstanding  the  last  has  these  authorities 
to  snpport  it,  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  first  has  not 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  That  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  words  of  this  kind  to  draw  the  accent  high, 
is  evident ;  it  is  as  evident  likewise,  that  those  polysyl- 
lables, which  we  derive  from  the  Latin,  incline  to  accent 
that  syllable  on  which  we  place  a  secondary  accent  in 
pronouncing  the  original,  see  Academy  and  Disputable  ;  ' 
and  provided  there  are  no  clusters  of  uncoinbinable  con- 
sonants in  the  latter  syllables,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  accentuation  should  be  checked.  This  is  the  case 
%vith  the  word  in  question  ;  the  p  is  mute,  t  is  easily  pro- 
nounced after  em,  and  the  whole  termination  is  siifiicient- 
ly  smooth  and  voluble  :  but  inperfunctory  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent; the  uncombinable  consonants  nc<  are  not  to  be 
pronounced  without  considerable  difficnlty,  if  we  place 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  therefore  this  accent, 
uation  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  in  corruptible, 
which  see.   The  Poets  incline  to  the  side  1  have  adopted. 

"  To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go.  ^ 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptorx/."  Shak. 

"  If  I  entertaine 
As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  level  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loT'd  to  live  ;  stand  not  betwixt  my  ire 
And  what  he  aims  at "  Chapman, 

Ben  Jonson  too,  in  his  Grammar,  places  the  accent  on 

the  first  syllable  of  this  word. 

Perennial,    p^r-§n'nd-ll,    a.    113.       Lasting 

through  the  year  ^perpetual ;  unceasing. 
Perennity,  p§r-r^n'ne-t^,  s.      Equality  of  last- 

ing  through  all  seasons,  perpetuity. 
Perfect,    pSr'f&t,    a.      Complete,    consummate, 

finished,  neither  defective  nor  redundant ;  fully  inform. 

ed,  fully  skilful ;  pure,  blameless,  clear,  immaculate. 
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To  Perfect,  p^rT^kt,  v.  a.  To  finish,  to  com- 
plete, to  consiunmate,  to  bring  to  its  true  state;  to 
make  skilful,  to  instruct  fully. 

Perfectek,  perfekt-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  makes 
perfect. 

Perfection,  p^r-f6k'shan,  s.    The  state  of  being 

perfect ;  something  that  concurs  to  produce  supreme 

excellence  ;  attribute  of  Ood. 
To  Perfectionate,  p&-f§k'sh&n-ate,  v.  a.  To 

make  perfect. 
Perfective,  pir-fek'tiv,  a.  312.     Conducing  to 

bring  to  perfection. 
Perfectively,    p^r-f^k'tlv-1^,    ad.     In  such  a 

manner  as  brings  to  perfecliou. 

Perfectly,   p^r'f^kt-l^,     ad.      in  the  highest 

degree  of  excellence  ;    totally,  completely  ;   exactly, 

accurately. 
PeRFECTNESS,    pSrTekt-n^S,     S.      Completeness  ; 

goodness,  virtue,  a  scriptural  word;  skill. 
Perfidious,  per-fid'y&s,  a.  294.     Treacherous, 

false  to  trust,  guilty  of  violated  faitli. 
Perfidiously,  per-fld'y&s-le,  ad.  Treacherously, 

by  breach  of  faith. 
Perfidiousness,  p&-fid'}'us-nes,  s.  The  quality 

of  being  perfidious. 
Perfidy,  perTe-de,  s.     Treachery,  want  of  faith, 

breach  of  faith. 
To  Perflate,  per-flate',  v.  a.    To  blow  through. 
Perflation,  plr-fla'sh&ii,  s.    The  act  of  bio«  ing 

tlirough. 
To  Perforate,  p^r'fo-rate,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with 

a  tool,  to  bore. 
Perforation,   p4r-f6-ra'slifin,    s.     The  act  of 

piercing  or  boring;  hole,  place  bored. 
Perforator,  pei-'fo-ra- tar,  s.  321.    The  instru- 
ment  of  boring. 

Perforce,  per-f6rse',  ad.  By  violence,  violently. 
To  Perform,  p^i--ftrni',  or  p&-f6rm',  v.  a.  To 
execute,  to  do,  to  discharge,  toachieve  an  undertaking, 
5X5-  There  is  a  wanton  deviation  from  rule  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  which  calls 
aloud  for  reformation.  Pronouncing  the  last  syllable 
like  form,  a  seat,  is  a  gross  departure  from  analogy,  as 
will  appear  by  corapHnng  it  with  tlie  same  syllable  in  re- 
form,conform,i7tform,  deform,  transform,  &c.  This  error 
seems  cliiefly  confined  to  the  stage,  where  it  probably 
originated.  It  is  not  unUkely  that  some  aflfected  actor, 
to  give  the  word  a  foreign  air,  first  pronounced  it  in  this 
manner :  though,  injustice  to  the  st«ge,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  it  has  less  of  this  affectation  than  any 
theatre  of  elocution  in  the  kingdom. 

To  Perform,  p5r-f6rm',  v.  n.    To  succeed  in  an 

attempt. 
Performable,    p^r-f6rm'i-bl,    a.     Practicable, 

such  as  may  be  done. 
Performance,  p§r-f6r'm5ns,  s.     Completion  of 

something  designed,  execution  of  something  pro. 
mised  ;  composition,  work  ;  action,  something  done. 

Performer,  p^r-f&rm'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  per- 
forms any  thing;  it  is  generally  applied  to  one  that 
makes  a  publick  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

To  Perfricate,  per'fr^-kate,  v.  n.   To  rub  over. 

Perfumatory,  pSr-fii'mi-t&r-e,  a.  312.  That 
perfumes. 

Perfume,  ii^rTftme,  s.  492.      strong  odour  of 

sweetness  used  to  give  scents  to  other  things  ;  sweet 
odour,  fragrance. 

ft^  Fennnig,  Perry,  Entick,  Dr  Johnson,  Buchanan, 
wTJohnstim,  and  Keuriek,  place  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  of  this  word,  either  when  a  substantive  or  a  verb. 
As  a  substantive,  Scott  places  the  accent  either  on  the 
first  or  last,   and  Sheridan  on  the  first.     Mr  Nares  has 
shown  at  large,  that  the  poets  accent  the  substantive  both 
ways ;  but  the  analogy  of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs 
geems  now  to  have  fixed  the  accent  of  the  substantive 
on  the  first,  and  that  of  the  verb  on  the  last 
To  Perfijie,  per-fiime',  v.  a.     To  scent,  to  im- 
pregnate with  sweet  scent. 
Perfumer,  p&-fii'mfir,  s.  98.     One  whose  trade 
is  to  sell  things  made  to  gratify  the  scent. 
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Perfunctorily,  p^r-fEiJigk't&r-r^-l<^,  ad.    Care. 

lessly,  negligently. 
Perfunctory,  p^r-fungk'tur-^,  a.    Slight,  care- 

less,  negligent. 

ft^  I  have  diflFered  from  Mr  Sheridan  and  W.  John, 
ston,  who  accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  but 
have  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Nares,  Barclay,  Penning, 
Bailey,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  on  my  side  for  accent- 
ing the  second:  and  this  pronunciation,  without  any  au. 
thority,  would  be  more  eligible  than  the  other,  from  the 
diflSculty  of  pronouncing  the  uncombinable  consonants 
in  the  last  syllables,  without  the  assistance  of  accent, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  the  adverb  perfunctorily 
and  the  possible  abstract  noun  perfunctoriness,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  the  same  accent  as  the  adjective. — See  Pe- 
remptory, Irrefragable,  and  Corruptible. 

To  Perfuse,  p^r-ftze',  v.  a.  437.    To  tincture, 

to  overspread. 
Perhaps,  p^r-h4ps',  ad.   Peradventure,  it  may  be. 
Periapt,  p&'re-lpt,  S.    Amulet,  charm  worn  as  a 

preservative  against  diseases  or  mischief.    Obsolete. 
Pericardium,  p&-d-k^d^-&m,   s.  293.     The 

Pericardium  is  a  thin  membrane  of  a  conick  figure 

that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the  heart  in  its 

cavity. 
PericaRPIUM,  p^r-e-k^l-'pd-6m,  s.     In  Botany,  a 

pellicle  or  thiu  membrane  encompassing  the  fruit  or 

grain  of  a  plant. 
Periclitation,  pSr-^-kld-ta'shun,  s.    The  state 

of  being  in  danger  ;  trial,  experiment. 

Pericranium,  p^r-e-kra'ii^-fim,  s.  The  Pericra- 
nium is  the  membrane  that  covers  tlie  skull. 

Periculous,  pe-rik'kfi-lus,  a.  314.  Dangerous, 
hazardous. 

Perigee,  p^r'^-je^,         \ 

Perigeum,  p^r-^-j^&m,  \  *' 
That  point  in  the  heavens,  wherein  a  planet  is  said  to 
be  in  its  nearest  distance  possible  from  the  earth. — See 
European. 

Perihelium,  per-^he'le-&m,  s.  That  point  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest  the  sun. 

Peril,  p^r'ril,  S.  Danger,  hazard,  jeopardy  ;  de- 
nunciation, danger  denounced. 

Perilous,  p^r'ril-us,  a.  314.    Dangerous,  hazard- 
ous, full  of  danger ;  it  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis, 
or  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad ;  smart 
witty.     In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 
r^  This  word  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  written 

witn  double  I,  perillouf,  as  it  comes  from  the  trench  pe- 

rileux. 

Perilously,  pSr'ril-fis-1^,  ad.  Dangerously.. 

PeRILOUSNESS,  pSr'ril-fis-Il^S,  S.    Dangerousness. 

Perimeter,  p^-rim'm^-t&r,  s.  98.  The  compass 
or  sum  of  all  sides  which  bound  an^  figure  of  what 
kind  soever,  whether  rectilinear  or  mixed. 

Period,  p^r^-ud,  s.  166.  A  circuit ;  time  in 
which  any  thing  is  performed,  so  as  to  begin  again  in 
the  same  manner ;  a  stated  number  of  years,  a  round 
of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  things  comprised 
within  the  calculation  shall  return  to  the  state  in  which 
they  were  at  the  beginning ;  the  end  or  conclusion;  the 
state  at  which  any  thing  terminates  ;  length  of  dura- 
tion ;  a  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop  to  an- 
other. 

To  Period,  pe'r^-id,  v,  a.  To  put  an  end  to. 
An  affected  word. 

Periodick,  pe-r^-ftdlk,  309.  7 

Periodical,  pe-r^-6d'd^-kil,  ^  "' 

Circular,  making  a  circuit,  making  a  revolution ;  hap- 
pening by  revolution  at  some  stated  time ;  regular, 
performing  some  action  at  stated  tiroes;  relating  to 
periods  or  revolutions. 

Periodically,  p^-r^-6d'^-kM-^,  ad.     At  stated 

periods. 
Periosteum,  p§r-^-6s'tsh&m,  s.    All  the  bone* 
are  covered  \vith  a  very  sensible  membrane  called  the 
Periosteum. 

Peripatetic,  p§r-^-pi-t§t1k,  s.  One  of  the 
ancient  sects  of  philosophers,  called  Perijjatetics ;  so 
called  because  they  used  to  dispute  walking  up  and 
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down  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  They  were  the  followers 

of  Aristotle. 
Periphery,  pi-rif'f^-ri,  S.      Circumference. 
Periphrasis,  p^-rif  fri-sis,  s.  320.     cireumlocu. 

tion  ;  use  of  mauy  words  to  express  the  sense  of  one. 

Periphrastic AL,  p^r-re-fris'te-k41,  a.    Circum. 

locutory,  expressing  the  sense  of  one  word  in  many. 
Peripneumony,  p^r-lpjiii'mo-ni,      ) 
Peripneumonia,  p^r-ip.ni-mo'ni-J,  ) 

An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. — See  P'lthognomonich. 
To  Perish,  p^r'rish,  t>.  ru   To  die,  to  be  destroyed, 
to  be  lost,  to  come  to  nothing  ;  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  decay  ;  to  be  lost  eternally. 

Perishable,  per'rish-&-bl,  a.  405.  Liable  to 
perish,  subject  to  decay,  of  short  duration. 

Perish ABLENESS,  p^i-'rish-i-bl-nes,  s.  Liable- 
iiess  to  be  destroyed^  liableness  to  decay. 

PeriSTALTICK,  p6r-i-StAl'tlk,  a.  Peristaltick 
motion  is  that  vermicular  motion  of  the  guts,  which  is 
made  by  the  contraction  of  the  spiral  fibres,  whereby 
the  excrements  are  pressed  downwards  and  voided. 

Peristerion,     p^-is-ttyrt^-fin,     s.       The   herb 

rervain. 
Perisystole,   plr-i-sls't6-l<*,   s.     The  pause  or 

interval  betwixt  the  two  motions  of  the  heart  or  pulse. 

Peritoneum,  pir-^-tA-nMm,  s.  503.     This  lies 

immediately  under  the  muscles  of  the  lower  belly,  and 

is  a  thin  and  soft  membrane,  which  encloses  all  the 

bowels. 
To  Perjure,  pSi-'jire,  v.  a.  To  forswear,  to  taint 

« ith  peijury. 
Perjurer,   p^r'ju-rir,  «.   98.     One  that  swears 

falsely. 
Perjury,  p^r'ji-ri,  s.     False  oath. 
Periwig,  p^i-'r^-wlg,  s.     Adscititious  hair  for  the 

head;  hair  not  natural,  worn  by  way  of  ornament,  or 

coneealraeiit  of  baldness. 
To  Periwig,  p&^ri-wig,  v.   a.     To  dress  in  false 

hair. 
Periwinkle,  p^r'rd-wlng-kl,  s,     A  small  shell 

fish^a  kind  of  sea  snaiL 

To  hold  up  the  head  with 


To  Perk,  p^rk,  v.  n. 

an  affected  briskness. 
To  Perk,  p^rk,  v.  a. 
Perlous,  p&r'l&s,  a. 

Now  written  Perilous. 


To  dress,  to  prank. 
Dangerous,    full  of  hazard. 


Permanence,  p^r'mi-nSnse,  } 
Permanency,  p&^ma-n^n-si,  \  *' 

Duration,  consistency,  continuance  in  the  same  state. 
Permanent,    p^r'mlLn^nt,     a.      Durable,   not 

decaying,  unchanged.    . 

Permanently,  p^r'm^-n^nt-M,    ad.     Durably, 

lastingly. 
PeRMANSION,  p^r-mSn'sh&n,  S.      Continuance. 

Permeable,  pSr'mi-u-bl,  a.  4/05.     Such  as  may 

be  passed  through. 
Permeant,  per'mi  -^t,   a.      Passing  through. 
ToPerMEATE,  p^r'mi-ate,  v.  a.    To  pass  through. 
Permeation,   p5r-md-a'sh&n,    s.       The  act  of 

passing  through. 
PermiscibLE,  p&-niis'si-bl,   a.      Such  as  may  be 

mingled. 
Permissible,  p&-mis'si-bl,  a.     Tliat  may  be 

permitted.  i 

Permission,  pSr-mlsh'&n,  s.     Allowance,  grant 

of  liberty. 
Permissive,   p5r-mls'siv,     a.    158.      Granting 
liberty,  not  favour ;  not  hindering,  though  not  ap- 
proving ;  granted,  suffered  without  hinderance,  not 
authorised  or  favoured. 

Perihssively,    p^r-mls'slv-li,     ad.      By  bare 

allowance,  without  hinderance. 
Permistion,  p^r-mls'tsh&n,  s.  464.     The  act  of 

mixing. 
To  Permit,  plr-mit',  v.  a.     To  allow  without 

command ;  to  suffer  watliout  authorising  or  approving; 
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to  allow,  to  suffer,  to  give  up,  to  resign.      In  this  ItiSt 
sense  not  very  properly  iisid. 
Permit,  p^r'mit,  S.   402.        A  written  permission 
from  an  officer  for  transporting  goods  from  place  to 
place,  showing  the  dutj^  on  them  to  have  been  pai<i. 

Permittance,  per-mli'tanse,  s.     Allowance,  »or- 

bearanoe  of  opposition,  permission. 
PermixtionJ    p^r-miks'tshan,    s.       The  act  of 

mingling,  the  state  of  being  mingled. 
Permutation,  pir.m6-ta'shun,  s.     Exchange  of 

one  for  another. 
To  PerjiutE,  p^r-mflte',  v.  a.      To  exchange. 
Permuter,  per-mfi't&r,   S.   98.        An  exchanger, 

he  who  permutes. 
Pernicious,  p^r-nish'&s,  a.  292.       Mischievous 

in  the  highest  degree,  destructive ;  quick,  in  this  sense 

very  improperly  used  by  Milton. 
Perniciouly,  p&-nisli'&s-li,  ad.     Destructively, 

mischievously,  ruinously. 
Perniciousness,  p&r-nish'&s-n^ .«.    Tlie  quality 

of  being  pernicious. 
PeRNICITY,  p^r-nls'si-ti,  s.      Swiftness,  celerity. 
Peroration,  p&-A-ra'sh&n,  s.      The  conclusion 

of  an  oration. 
To  Perpend,  p^r-plnd',  v.  a.      To  weigh  in  the 
mind,  to  consider  attentively. 

Perpendicular,  p^r-p^n-dlk'6-lir,  a.    Crossing 

at  right  angles ;  cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 
Perpendicular,  p&-p^n-dik'u-Mr,  s.      a  line 

crossing  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 
Perpendicularly,  per-p^n-dik'k{i-15r.M,   ad. 

In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another  line  at  right  angles; 

in  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up  and  down. 
Perpendicularity,   p^r-p^n-dik-6-l^i-ti,   s. 

The  stale  of  being  perpendicular. 
Perpension,  per-pen'sh&ll,  s.      Consideration. 
To  Perpetrate,  p^r'p^trate,  v.  a.     To  commit, 

to  act.     Always  in  an  ill  sense. 
Perpetration,  p&-pi-tra'shfin,  s.      The  act  of 

committing  a  crime  ;  a  bad  action. 

Perpetual,    pSr-p^t'shu-iO,   a.    461.      Never 

ceasing ;  continual,  uninterrupted. 

Perpetually,  p^r-p^f tshu-41-li,  ad.  Constantly, 
continually,  incessantly. 

To  Perpetuate,  p^r-p^t'tshi-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  perpetual,  to  preserve  from  extinction,  to  eter- 
nize ;  to  continue  without  cessation  or  intermission. 

Perpetuation,  p^r-p^t-tshii-a'shon,  s.  The  act 
of  making  perpetual,  incessant  continuance. 

Perpetuity,  p§r-pi-tfi'<^-ti,  s.      Duration  to  all 

futurity ;  exemption  from  intermission  or  cessation  ; 

something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 

y^  For  the  reason  that  the  t  is  not  aspirated  in  this 
word,  see  Futurity. 
To  Perplex,  p^r-pleks*,  v.  a.     To  disturb  with 

doubtful  notions,  to  entangle ;  to  embarrass,  to  make 

intricate. 

Perplexedly,  p5r-pMks'ed-le,  ad.  364.     Intri. 

cately,  with  involution. 

Perplexedness,  per-pl^ks'M-n^s,  s.  365.  Env 
barrassment,  anxiety  ;  intricacy,  involution,  difficulty 

Perplexity,  pdr-pleks'i-t<^,  S.  Anxiety,  distrac- 
tion of  mind  ;  entanglement,  intricacy. 

Perpotation,  _pir-p6-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
drinking  largely. 

PeRQIHSITE,  p^r'kwlz-lt,  S.  156.  Something 
gained  by  a  place  or  office  over  and  above  the  settled 
wages. 

Perquisition,  p5r-kwe-zish'&n,  s.     An  accurate 

inquiry,  a  thorough  search. 
Perry,  p^r'ri,  s.      Cyder  made  of  pears. 
To  Persecute,  pei-'s^-kute,  v.   a.      To  harass 

with  penalties,  to  pursue  with  malignity ;  to  pursue 
with  repeated  acts  of  vengeance  or  enmity  ;  to  impor. 
tune  much. 
Persecution,  p^r-s^-k6'sh&n,  s.  Tlie  act  or 
practice  of  persecuting ;  the  state  of  being  pers«. 
ciited. 
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PfiasECUTOR,  plr'se-ku-tfir,  s.    98.     One  who 

harasses  others  with  continued  malignity. 
PfiRSEA  ERANCE,  p&-S(^-ve'rinse,  s.     Persistance 
in  any  design  or  attempt,  steadiness  in  pursuits,  con- 
stancy in  progress. 
Perseverant,    p^r-sd-v^'rJnt,    a.     Persisting, 

constant. 
To  PERSEVERE,pSr-s^-vere',  v-  n.     To  persist  in 
an  attempt,  not  to  give  over,  not  to  quit  the  design. 
Ci^-  Mr  Nares  observes,  that  this  word  was  anciently 
written persever,  and  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

** say  thou  art  mine. 

My  love,  as  it  begins,  so  shall  p^never.** 

A'.fs  ted/,  &c.  Act  IV. 
"P'.neveT  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings." 

King  John,  Act  11. 
**  But  in  her  pride  she  doth  perxever  still."  Spenser, 

But  that  before  the  time  of  Milton  the  spelling  and  ac- 
centuation had  been  changed. 

"  whence  heavy  persecution  shall  arise 

Of  all  tvho  in  the  worship  p(?r*et'«-e 

Of  spirit  and  truth."  Par.  Lott.  XII.  v.  532. 

As  this  word  is  written  at  present,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  pronunciation  ;  and  that  it  is  very  properly 
A^Titten  so,  appears  from  other  words  of  the  same  form. 
Declare,  respire,  explore,  procure,  &c.  from  declare,  re- 
tpiro,  exploro,  procuro,  &c.  and  consequently  from  perse- 
rero  ouijlit  to  be  formed  ;)er*ere/-e  ;  not  one  of  our  orthoe- 
pists  places  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable :  yet  such  is 
the  force  of  prescription,  that  the  old  pronunciation  is 
not  entirely  rooted  out,  especially  in  Ireland,  where 
tliis  pronunciation  is  still  prevalent. 

Persev BRING LY,  p^F-sd-vere^ng-l^  ad.    With 

perseverance? 
To  Persist,  p^r-slst',  v.  n.  447.    To  persevere, 

to  continue  firm,  not  to  give  over. 
Persistance,  p^r-s!s'tanse,   > 
Persistency,  p^r-sis't^n-s^,  \  ** 
The  state  of  persisting,  steadiness,  constancy,  perse- 
verance in  good  or  bad  ;  obstinacy,  contumacy. 
Persistive,  p§r-sls'tlv,  a.    157.     Steady,  not  re- 
ceding from  a  purpose,  persevering. 
Person,  p^r'sn,  s.  170.      Individual  or  particular 
man  or  woman  ;  human  being ;  a  general  loose  term 
for  a  human  being ;  one's  self,  not  a  representative ; 
exterior  appearance  ;  man  or  woman  represented  in  a 
fictitious  dialogue  ;  character;  character  of  office  :  in 
Grammar,  the  quality  of  the  noun  that  modifies  the 
verb. — See  Parson. 
Personable,  p^r's&n-L-bl,  a.   Handsome,  grace- 
ful, of  good  appearance. 

|v%-  As  the  0  in  person  is  sunk,  as  in  season,  treason.  Sec. 
so  this  word,  being  a  compound  of  our  own,  and  person- 
age coming  to  us  from  the  French,  we  generally  suppress 
[lie  o;  but  as  personal,  personate,  &c.  come  to  us  from  tha 
Latin,  we  generally  preserve  the  o.  This  is  the  best  rea- 
son I  can  give  for  the  slight  ditference  we  find  in  the  pro- 
nunciation  of  these  words ;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined 
to  think  we  ought  to  preserve  tlie  o  distinctly  in  all  of 
thcra,  except  person,  and  even  in  tliis,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, I  have  not  the  least  objection. 

Personage,  p^r'sun-idje,  s.  90.    A  considerable 

person,  man  or  woman  of  eminence  ;  exterior  appear- 
ance ;  air,  stature ;  character  assumed ;  character  re- 
presented. 

Personal,  pSr's&n-M,  a.  88.     Belonging  to  men 

or  women,  not  to  things,  not  real ;  affecting  indivi- 
duals or  particular  people,  peculiar,  proper  to  him  or 
her,  relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  character ; 
present,  not  acting  by  representative  ;  exterior,  cor. 
poral ;  in  Law,  something  moveable,  something  appen- 
dant to  the  person  ;  in  Grammar,  a  personal  verb  is 
that  which  has  all  the  regular  modifications  of  the 
three  persons,  opposed  to  impersonal  that  has  only  the 
third. 
Personality,  p^r-sA-nul1d-t4  s.    The  existence 

or  individuality  of  any  one. 

Personally,  pfer'son-al-le,  ad.  In  person,  in 
presence,  not  by  representative;  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual particularly ;  with  regard  to  numerical  exist- 
ence. 

To  Personate,  p§r'sun-ate,  v.  a.  To  represent 
by  a  fictitious  or  assumed  character,  so  as  to  pass  for 
the  person  represented ;  to  represent  by  action  or  ap- 
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pearance,  to  act ;  to  pretend  hypocritically,  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun  ;  to  counterfeit,  to  feign  ;  to  re, 
semble ;  to  make  a  representative  of,  as  in  a  picture, 
out  of  use. — See  Personable. 

Personation,  pSr-sun-a'sh&n,  s.  Counterfeitingf 

of  another  person. 
Personification,    p^r.s6n-ne-f^-ki'shfin,    s. 

Prosopopceia,  the  change  of  things  to  persons. 
To  Personify,  p^r-sin'ne-fi,  v.  a.     To  change 

from  a  thing  to  a  person. 
Perspective,  p^r-sp^k'tiv,  s.     A  glass  through 

which  thinps  are  viewed ;  the  science  by  wliich  things 

are  ranged  in  a  picture,  according  to  their  appearance 

in  their  real  situation;  view,  vista. 

ivj-  This  word,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson,  was  gene- 
rally accented  by  the  poets  on  the  first  syllable  ;  but  the 
harshness  of  tliis  pronunciation  arising  from  the  uncom- 
binable  consonants  in  the  latter  syllables,  has  prevented 
this  pronunciation  from  gaining  any  ground  in  prose ; 
and  it  uere  much  to  be  wished  that  the  same  reason  had 
prevented  the  initial  accentuation  of  similar  words. — See 
Irrefragable,  Corruptible,  Acceptable,  &c 

Perspective,  p^r-splk'tiv,  a.     Relating  to  the 

science  of  vision,  optick,  optical 
Perspicacious,     p^r-sp^-ka'sh&s,     a.       Quick 

sighted,  sharp  of  sight     Mentally  applied. 
Perspicaciousness,     p^r-spe-ka'sh&s-n&,     s. 

Quickness  of  sight. 

Perspicacity,  pdr-spe-kis'se -te,  s.     Quickness 

of  sight,  of  menti  sight 

Perspicience,  p^r-spish'e-^nse,  s.  The  act  of 
looking  siiarply.     Little  used. 

Perspicil,  p^r'sp^-Sil,  S.  A  glass  through  which 
things  are  viewed,  an  optick  glass. 

Perspicuity,  p^r-spe-ki'e-te,  s.  Cleameps  to 
the  mind,  easiness  to  be  understood,  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity ;  transparency. 

Perspicuous,  p^r-splk'ku-us,  a.  Transparent, 
clear,  sucli  as  may  be  seen  through ;  clear  to  the  uu- 
derstanding,  not  obscure,  not  ambiguous. 

Perspicuously,  plr-spik'ki-fis-l^,  ad.   Clearly, 

not  obscurely. 
Perspicuousness,  p§r-splk'ku-&s-n&,  s.  Clear- 
ness without  obscurity. 
Perspirable,  p^r-spl'ri-bl,  a.     Such  as  may  be 

emitted  by  the  cuticular  pores ;  perspiring,  emitting 

perspiration. 
Perspiration,  per-spe-ra'shun,  s.    Excretion  by 

the  cuticular  pores. 
Perspiratfve,  p^r-spi'ri-tiv,  a.  512.    Perform-  " 

ing  the  act  of  perspiration. 
To  Perspire,  per-splre',  v.  n.     To  perform  ex. 

cretion  by  the  cuticular  pores ;  to  be  excreted  by  tlie 

skin. 
Persuadable,  p&-swa'dJ-bl,  a.     Such  as  may 

be  persuaded. 

To  Persuade,  p^-swade^,  v.  a.  331.    To  bring 

to  any  particular  opinion  ;  to  influence  by  argument  or 
expostulation.  Persuasion  seems  rather  applicable  to 
the  passions,  and  Argument  to  the  reason ;  but  this  is 
not  always  observed.  Toin(uilcate  by  argument  or  ex. 
postulation.  jt 

Persuader,  pSr-swa'dw,  «.  98.  One  who 
influences  by  persuasion,  an  importunate  adviser. 

Persuasible,  p5r-swa'zd-bl,  a.  439.  To  be 
influenced  by  persuasion. 

Persuasibleness,  p§r-swa'z^-bl-n§s,  s,  439. 
The  quality  of  being  flexible  by  persuasion. 

Persuasion,  p&-swa'zhun,  s.  The  act  of  per- 
suading,  the  act  of  influencing  by  expostulation,  tha 
act  of  gaining  or  attempting  the  passions  ;  the  state  of 
being,  persuaded,  opinion. 

Persuasive,  p^r-swa'siv,  a.  4SB,     Having  the 

power  of  persuading,  having  influenft  on  the  passions. 
Persuasively,  plr-swa'siv-l^,    ad.     In  such  a 

manner  as  to  persuade. 
Persuasiveness,  pSr-swa'slv-n&,  s.     Influence 

on  the  passions. 

Persuasory,  p^r-swa's&r-^,  a.  429.  512.  557. 
Having  the  power  to  persuade. 
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Pert,  p^rt,  a.   Brisk  j  smart  j  saucy. 

To  Pertain,  per-tane',  v.  n.  To  belong,  to  relate. 

Pertinacious,  p^r-t^-na'shis,  a.  Obstinate,  stub- 
born, perversely  resolute ;  resolute,  constant,  steady. 

Pertinaciously,  pdr-te-na'sh&s-lt^,  ad.  Ob- 
stinately, stubbornly. 

Pertinacity,  p^r-ti-nSs's^-t^,  } 

Pertinaciousness,  per-td-na'sh&s-n§s,   <| 
Obstinacy,  stubbornness  ;  resolution,  constancy. 

PertinacY,  p^r't^-n^se,  s.  Obstinacy,  stubborn- 
ness, persistency ;  resolution  ;  steadiness,  constancy. 

Pertinence,  p^i/t^-n^nse,  \ 

Pertinency,  p^r't^-n^n-s^,  J 
Justness  of  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  propriety 
to  the  purpose,  appositeness. 

Pertinent,  p^r'te-n^nt,  a.  Relating  to  the  mat- 
tcr  in  hand,  just  to  the  purpose ;  apposite  ;  relating, 
regarding,  concerning. 

Pertinently,  p&'te-n^nt-ld,  ad.  Appositely,  to 
the  purpose. 

Pertinentness,  pdr'td-n^nt-nls,  s.  Apposlte- 
uess. 

PeRTINGENT,  p^r-dn'g^nt,  a.  Reaching  to, 
touching. 

Pertly,  p&tl^,  ad.  Briskly,  smartly,  saucily, 
petulantly. 

PertneSS,  p^rt'n&,  S.  Brisk  folly,  sauciness, 
petulance ;  petty  liveliness,  sprigbtliness  withoutforce. 

Pertransient,  p^r-trin'sli^-^nt,  a.  Passing 
o\er. 

To  Perturb,  p^r-turV,  I  v  a 

To  Perturb  ATE.  per-turnbate,  5 
To  disquiet,  to  disturb  ;  to  disorder,  to  confuse. 

Perturbation,  p^r-t&r-ba'shun,  s.     Disquiet  of 

mind  ;  restlessness   of  passions  ;  disorder  ;    cause  of 
disquiet  J  commotion  of  passions. 

Perturbator,  p^r-tur-ba'tur,  s.    314.     Raiser 

of  commotions. 
PerTUSION,  p§r-t6'zh&n,  S.      The  act  of  piercing 

or  punching;  hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 
To  Pervade,  pSr-vade',  v.  a.    To  pass  through 

an  aperture,  to  permeate ;  to  pass  through  the  whole 

extension. 
Pervasion,  pJr.va'shSn,  s.  The  act  of  pervading 

or  passing  through. 

Perverse,  p&r-v^rse',  a.  Distorted  from  the 
right ;  obstinate  in  the  wrong,  stubborn,  untractable ; 
petulant,  vexatious. 

Perversely,  p^r-vSrsl^,  ad.  Peevishly,  vexa- 
tiously,  spitefully,  crossly. 

PeRVERSKNESS,  p^r-V&'s'll^s,  *.  Petulance,  pee- 
vishness, spiteful  crossness. 

Perversion,  p^r-v^r'shfin,  s.  The  act  of  per- 
verting, change  to  worse. 

Perversity,  p&-V^r's^-td,  S.  Perverseness,  cross- 
ness. 

To  Pervert,  p^r-v§rt',  v.  a.  To  distort  from  the 
true  end  or  purpose;  to  corrupt,  to  turn  from  the 
right 

PerverteR,  p§r-v6lt'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  changes 
any  thing  from  good  to  bad,  a  corrupter ;  one  who 
distorts  any  thing  from  the  right  purpose. 

Pervertible,  p§r-v^rt't^-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
easily  perverted. 

Pervicacious,  p^r-v^'ka'sh&s,  or.  Spitefully  ob- 
stinate,  peevishly  contumacious. 

Pervicaciously,  pSr-ve-ka'shis-l^,  ad.  With 
spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pervicaciousness,  p^-v^-ka'sh&s-ii5s,  292.  ) 

Pervicacity,  p^r-v^-kSs'se-t^,  J 

s.     Spiteful  obstinacy. 

Pervious,  p^r'v^-us,  a.  Admitting  passage,  capa- 
ble of  being  permeated  ;  pervading,  permeating. 

Perviousness,  per've-as-nfe,  s.  Quality  of  ad- 
mitting a  passage. 

Peruke,  p&'rake,  s.  a  cap  of  false  hair,  a  periwig. 


Perukemaker,  p^r'riike-ma-kar,  s.  A  maker 
of  perukes,  a  wismaker. 

Perusal,  p^-ru'zal,  s.  88.      The  act  of  reading. 

To  Peruse,  p^-ruze',  v.  a.  To  read  ;  to  observe, 
to  examine. 

Peruser,  pd-ril'zur,  s.  98.      A  reader,  examiner. 

Pest,  pest,  s.  Plague,  pestilence  ;  any  thing  mis- 
chievous or  destructive. 

To  Pester,  p^s  tar,  r.  a.  98.  To  disturb,  to  per- 
plex,  to  harass  j  to  encumber. 

Pesterer,  p&'t&r-&r,  s.  555.  One  that  pesters 
or  disturbs. 

Festerous,  p^s't&r-&s,  a.  31 1.  Encumbering, 
troublesome. 

PeSTHOUSE,  plsfhouse,  S.  An  hospital  for  per- 
sons infected  with  the  plague. 

Pestiferous,  p^s-tif'fer-fis,  a.  Destructive ; 
pestilential,  infectiou-s. 

Pestilence,  p^s'td-l^nse,  s.  Plague,  pest,  con- 
tagious distemper. 

Pestilent,  p^s'te-lent,  a.  Producing  plagues, 
malignant ;  mischievous,  destructive. 

Pestilential,  p^s -te-l^n'shal,  a.     Partaking  of 

the  nature  of  pestilence,  producing  pestilence,  infec- 
tious, contagious ;  mischievous,  destructive. 
Pestilently,  pes'te-l^nt-1^,  ad.     Mischievously, 

destructively. 
Pestillation,   p^s-tll-la'sbun,    s.     The  act   of 

pounding  or  breakiu?  in  a  mortar. 
Pestle,  p^s't],  s.  405.  472.     An  instrument  with 

which  any  thing  is  broken  in  a  mortar. 
Pet,  pet,  s.    A  slight  passion,  a  slight  fit  of  anger  ; 

a  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and  l<rought  up  by  hand ; 

anyanimal  tamed  and  much  fondled ;  a  favourite. 
To  Pet,  p^t,  v.  a.   To  spoil  by  too  much  fondling. 
Petal,  p^'til,   or  p^t'^,  s.      Petal  is  a  term  in 

botany,  signifying  those  fine-coloured  leaves  that  com. 

pose  the  niiwers  of  all  plants.    The  leaf  of  a  flower,  as 

distinguished  from  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

tj^I  mustretract  my  former  pronunciation  of  the  first 
syriable  of  tliis  word  with  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Perry, 
and  join  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Scott,  who  make  thee  long. 
In  all  words  of  this  form  we  ought  to  incline  to  this  pro- 
nunciation  from  its  being  so  .-xgreeable  to  analogy.     Let 
it  not  be  pretended  tliat  the  e  in  the  Latin  petalum  is 
short;  so  is  the  a  in  labellum,  and  the  i  in  libellus,  which 
yet  in  the  English  label  and  libel,  we  pronounce  long. 
But  however  right  the  long  sound  of  e  may  be  by  ana- 
alogry,  I  am  apprehensive  that,  as  in  pedals,  the  short 
sound  is  in  more  general  use. — See  Pedals. 
Petalous,  p^ra-l&s,  a.  503.     Having  petals. 
Petar,  pd-tdr',      \  J 
Petard,  pd-tard',  \ 

A  piece  of  ordnance  resembling  a  high-crowned  hat, 

chiefly  used  to  break  down  a  barrier. 
Petechial,  p^-td'k^-51,  a,   353.      Pestilentially 

spotted. 
Peterwort,  pe'tur-w&rt,  s.     A  plant  somewhat 

dift'erent  from  St  John's  wort. 
Petition,  pd-t!sh'un,  s.      Request,  entreaty,  sup- 
plication, prayer  ;  single  branch  or  article  of  prayer. 

To  Petition,  p^-tlsh'un,  v,   a.     To  solicit,  to 

supplicate. 
Petitionarily,  p^-t!sh'un-S-re-l<*,  ad.    By  way 

of  begging  the  question. 

Petitionary,  pe-tlsh'un-J-r^,  a.  Supplicatory, 
coming  with  petitions ;  containing  petitions  or  re. 
quests. 

Petitioner,  pd-tlsh'un-ir,   s.   98.      One   who 

offers  a  petition. 

Petitory,    p5t't^-tur-d,    a.   512.     Petitioning, 

claiming  the  property  of  any  tiling. 

^!^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Petre,  pe'tor,  s.  416.      Nitre,  saltpetre. 
Petrescext,    p^-tr^s's5nt,    a.    510.       Growing 

si'.ne,  becoming  stone. 
Petrifaction,  pet-tr^-f5k'shon,  s.     The  act  of 

turning  to  stone,  the  state  of  being  turned  to  stone; 

that  which  is  made  stone. 
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Petrifactive,  p^t-tr^fik'tlv,  a.     Having  the 

power  to  form  stone. 
Petrification,  pet-tre-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.     A  body 

formed  by  changing  other  matter  to  stone. 
Petrifick,    p^-trlffik,    a.    509.      Having  the 

power  to  change  to  stone. 
To  Petrify,  pSt'tr^-fl,  w.  a.  183.    To  change  to 

stone. 
To  Petrify,  p§t'trd-f!,  v.  n.     To  become  stone. 
Petrol,  pe'trSl,  1 

Petroleuai,  p^-tro'l(^-um,  ^  ** 

A  liquid  bitumen,   black,    floating  on  the  water  of 

springs. 
Petronel,  pet'trA-n^l,  s.     A  pisto',  a  small  gun 

used  by  a  horseman. 
Petticoat,  p^t'te-kote,  «.     The  lower  part  of 

a  woman's  dress. 
Pettifogger,  pet'tti-f6g-gfir,  s.     A  petty  small- 
rate  lawyer. 
Pettiness,  p^t't^-n^S,    S.      Smallness,  littleness, 

inconsiderableness,  unimportance. 
Pettish,  p^t't5sh,  a.      Fretful,  peevish. 
Pettishness,  p§t't!sh-n^S,  s.      Fretfulncss,  pee- 
vishness. 
Pettitoes,  p^t't^-toze,  s.     The  feet  of  a  sucking 

pig ;  feet,  in  contempt. 
Petto,   pSt'to,   ad.     In   Petto.     Italian.     The 

breast ;  figiu-ative  of  privacy. 
Petty,  pit't^,  a.      Small,  inconsiderable,  little. 
PetTYCOY,  p^t't^-koe,  s.      An  herb. 
Petulance,  p^t'tshu-lJnse,    } 
Petulancy,  p^t'tshi-lan-s^,  5  *' 

Sauciness,  peevishness,  wantonness. 
Petulant,  p^t'tshu-Mnt,  a.  4^1.     Saucy,  per- 

verse,  wanton. 
Petulantly,     pet'tshu-lJnt-ld,      ad.        With 

petulance,  with  saucy  pertness. 
Pew,  pfa,  s.      A  seat  enclosed  in  a  church. 
PeWET,  p^'wit,  S.  99.    A  water  fowl;  the  lapwing. 
Pewter,  pfi't&r,  s.  98.      A  compound  of   metals, 

an  artificial  metal  ;  the  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house. 
Pewterer,  pu't&r-fir,  s.     A  smith  who  work  in 

pewter. 
Phenomenon,  fd-n5m'^-n5n,  s.  (This  has  some- 
times PhcEnomena  in  the  pluraL)     An  appearance  in 

the  works  of  nature. 
Phaeton,   fa'^-t6n,    s.     A    kind  of  high  open 

carriage  upon  four  wheels,  used  for  pleasure. 
Phalanx,  falinks,  or  fillinks,  s.     A  troop  of 

men  closely  embodied. 

JJQ-  The  second  manner  of  pronouncing  this  word  is 
more  general ;  but  the  first  is  more  analogical.  If,  when 
we  pronounce  a  Latin  or  Graek  word  of  two  syllables, 
having  a  single  consonant  between  two  vowels,  we  al. 
ways  make  the  first  vowel  long  ;  it  is  very  natural,  when 
such  a  word  is  transplanted  whole  into  our  own  lan- 
guage, to  pronounce  it  in  the  same  manner.  That  the 
quantity  of  the  original  has  very  little  to  do  in  this  case, 
may  be  seen  under  the  word  Drama,  544  ;  and  yet  no. 
thing  but  an  absurd  regard  to  this  could  have  influenced 
the  generality  of  speakers  to  pronounce  this  word  with 
the  tirst  vowel  short,  contrary  to  the  old  genuine  ana. 
Ingy  of  our  own  language,  as  Dr  Wallis  calls  it,  and 
contrary  to  the  manner  in  which  we  pronounce  the  word 
in  the  ori^nal  ;  for  though  local,  favour,  and  labour, 
have  the  first  vowel  short  in  the  Latin  localis,  favor,  and 
labor,  we  pronounce  them  both  in  Latin  and  English  ac 
cording  to  our  own  analogy,  with  the  o  and  a  long  and 
open.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  words  from  the 
Greek.  In  the  word  in  question,  therefore,  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and  Dr  Ash,  who  make 
the  first  vowel  lon^-,  ought  to  outweigh  that  of  Dr 
Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  Entick,  and  Buchanan,  who  make 
it  short. 

Phantasm,  f^n'tJzm,       7 
Phantasma,  fan-tJz'mS,  \  ** 

Vain  and  airy  appearance,  something  appearing  only 

to  imagination. 
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Phantastical,  f^n-tSs'td-kJl,  > 
Phantastick,  fdn-t^s'tik,  509.  \  °" 

See  Fantastical. 

Phantom,  fSn'tum,  s.  166.  A  spectre,  an  ap- 
parition ;  a  fancied  vision. 

Pharisaical,  f^r-re-sa'e-kll,  a.  Ritual,  exter- 
nally religious,  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose 
religion  consisted  almost  wholly  in  ceremonies. 

Pharmaceutical,  flr-ma-su'te-kM,  509.  7 
Pharmaceutick,  far-mS-su'tlk,  \  "' 

Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of  pharmacy,  or  pre- 
paration of  medicines. 

Pharmacologist,  fSr-m^-k611d-jist,  s.  518.  A 

writer  upon  drugs. 
Pharmacology,  flr-mJ-kSldo-je,  s.   The  know- 
ledge of  drugs  and  medicines. 
Pharmacopoeia,  f4r-mi-k6-p^'y5,  s.     A  dis- 
piensatory,  a  book  containing  rules  for  the  composi. 
tion  of  medicines. 
Pharmacopolist,   f5r-mi-k5p'p6-list,   s.     An 

apothecary,  one  who  sells  medicines. 
Pharmacy,  fai-'mi-s^,  s.      The  art  or  practice  of 

preparing  medicines,  the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 
Pharos,  f'a'ros,  s.  544.     A  light-house,  a  watch- 

tower. 
Pharyngotomy,  iSr-!n-g6t't6-ind,  s.     The  act 
of  making  an  incision  into  the  windpipe,  used  when 
some  tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  respiration. 
Pharynx,   fa'rinks,  s.     The  upper  part  of  the 

gullet,  below  the  larynx. — See  Phalanx. 
Phasis,  fa'sis,  s.  (In  the  plural.  Phases.)  Appear- 
ance exhibited  by  any  body,  as  the  changes  of  the 
moon. 
Pheasant,  f^'z^nt,  s.     A  kind  of  wUd  cock ; 

a  beautiful  large  bird  of  game. 
To  Pheese,  f^ze,  v.  a.     To  comb,  to  fleece,  to 

curry.     Obsolete. 
Phenix,  fi^niks,  s.   The  bird  which  is^  supposed  to 

exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  own  ashes. 
Phenomenon,  fe-nftm'm^-n&n,  s.     Appearance, 
visible  quality  j  any  thing  that  strikes  by  a  new  ap- 
pearance. 
Phial,  fi'M,  s.  A  small  bottle. 
Philanthropy,  fil-Sn'<Ar6-p^,  s.  131.    Love  of 
.   mankind,  good  nature. 

To  Philip,  fillp,  v.  a.  To  give  a  smart  stroke 
with  the  end  of  a  finger  bent  against  the  thumb,  and 
suddenly  straightened. 

IKS"  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  in  any  Dictionary 
I  have  seen,  but  have  heard  it  in  a  thousand  conversa- 
tions where  it  has  been  used  without  scruple.  It  means 
a  very  singular  action  of  the  hand  which  can  be  express- 
ed by  no  other  word  ;  and  certainly  deserves  a  place  in 
the  language.  If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  is  derived 
from  pnilippick  :  the  smartness  of  the  stroke  being  simi- 
lar to  the  asperity  of  the  oration. 

Philip,  fillp,  s.  A  smart  stroke  with  the  end 
of  the  finger  bent  against  the  thumb,  and  suddenly 
straitened.  The  word  that  Mr  Walker  has  so  fre- 
quently heard  is  Fillip,  which  fee. 
Philippick,  fil-lip'pik,  s.  Any  invective  declama- 
tion. 

D®-  Invective  orations  are  so  called  from  those  of  De- 
mosthenes, pronounced  against  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
and  which  abounded  with  the  sharpest  invectives. 

Philologer,  f^-161'16-jur,  s.  131.  One  whose 
chief  study  is  language,  a  grammarian,  a  critick. 

Philological,  fil-6-16d'je-kil,  a.  Critical,  gram- 
matical. 

Philologist,  f'^-16116-jist,  s.  131.  A  critick, 
a  grammarian. 

Philology,  fe-16116-ji^,  s.  131.  518.    Criticism, 

grammatical  learning. 

Philomel,  ril'lo-mel,       1      „,      .  ^^. 
Philomela,  f.l-16-in.i'ia,  \  *'  ^''^  "'g^tingaio. 
PhiloMOT,  fTl'6-mftt,  a.   Coloured  like  a  dead  leaf. 
Philosopher,  f^-16s's6-ftir,  s.  131.  A  man  deep 
in  kHowledge,  either  moral  or  natural. 
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Philosopher's  stone,  ft-l&s'sA-f&rz-st6ne',  «. 

A  stone  droamed  of  by  alchymUts,  which,  by  its  touch 

converts  base  metals  into  gold. 
Philosopiiick,  fll-16-z6f  fik,  425.  509.  > 
Philosophical,  fil-lo-z&f  ft-kil,  5  ''• 

Belonging  to  philosophy,  suitable  to  a  philosopher; 
skilful  in  philosophy ;  frugal,  abstemious. 

Philosophically,  fil-lo-z5ffd-kil-4  ad.    in  a 

philosophical  manner,  rationally,  wisely. 

tX5".  Mr  Sheridan  seems  very  properly  to  have  marked 
the  t  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  words,  as  pronounced 
like  z. — For  the  reasons,  see  Principles,  No.  4:^5.  435. 
Philosophism,  fe-15s'6-fizin,    s.     Visionary,  or 

unfounded  philosophy. 

IX3r  This  word  has  been  brought  into  use  since  the 
French  revolution,  and  is  generally  meant  to  ridicule  the 
absurd  systems  of  philosophjr  that  revolution  lias  been 
productive  of.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  used  by  one  of 
llip  best  writers  of  our  own  country,  Dr  Barrow,  on 
Education,  where  he  says,  "  An  education,  without  pre- 
judices, is,  indeed,  a  notion  dictated  by  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophism,  and  expressed  in  its  own  jargon  ;  for  it  is 
m  practice  an  impossibility,  and  in  terras  little  less  than 
a  contradiction."  voL  i.  p.  54. 

To  Philosophize,  ft-16s'sA-fize,  v.  n.    To  play 

the  philosopher,  to  reason  like  a  philosopher. 
Philosophy,  f(S-16s's6-f^,  s.    Knowledge,  natural 

or  moral ;  hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  natural 

effects  are  explained  ;  reasoning,  argumentation ;  the 

course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools. 
Philter,  fil't&r,  s.  98.  Something  to  cause  love. 

DO  This  word  ought  rather  to  be  written pAiWre.— See 
Principles,  No.  4ia 

To  Philter,  l!l't&r,  v.  a.    To  charm  to  love. 
Phiz,  tlz,  s.   The  face.   A  low  word. 
Phlebotomist,   fl^-b&t'to-mist,   s.      One  that 

opens  a  vein,  a  blood-letter. 

To  Phlebotomize,  fl^-b6t'tA-mIze,  v.  a.     To 

let  blood. 

Phlebotomy,  fl^-b6t'ti-m^,  s.  Blood-letting, 
the  art  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  medical  inten- 
tions. 

Phlegm,  fl^m,  s.  389.  The  watery  humour  of  the 
body ;  the  tough  viscid  matter  discharged  by  cough- 
ing ;  water. 

Phlegmagoge,  fl^g'mi-gSg,  s.  389.    A  purge 

of  the  milder  sort,  supposed  to  evacuate  phlegm,  and 
leave  the  other  humours. — See  Patfwgnotnonick. 
PhlegmaTICK,  fl^g'mi-tlk,   a.   510.     Abounding 
in  phlegm  ;  generating  plilegm ;   watery ;  dull,  cold, 
frigid. 
Phlegmon,  fleg'min,  s.  166.  An  inflammation,  a 

burning  tumour. 
Phlegmonous,    fl^g'mi-n&s,  a.     Inflammatory, 

burning. 
Phleme,  fl^me,  s.    An  instrument  which  is  placed 

on  the  vein,  and  driven  info  it  with  a  blow. 
PhLOGISTICK,  fl6-jls'dk,  a.    Having  phlogiston. 
Phlogiston,  flo-jls'tin,  or  fl6-gis't6n,  *.  560. 
A  chymical  liquor  extremely  inflammable  ;  the  inflam- 
mable part  of  any  body. 

l(5-  Profes-sors  of  every  art  think  they  add  to  its  di"f- 
nity,  not  only  by  deriving  the  terms  of  it  from  the 
Greek,  but  by  pron(mncing  those  terms  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  our  own  language.     For  this  reason  our  pro- 
nunciation becomes  full  of  anomalies,   and  the  profes- 
sors of  an  art  speak  one  language,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  another.   Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  chyraists, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  enter  their  protest  against  the 
irreifular  sound  of  the  g  in  this  and  similar  words.     Pro. 
nounring  the  g  soft,  would  only  hurt  the  pride  of  the 
professor;  but  pronouncing  it  hard,   would  hurt  the 
gpniiis  of  the  language. — See  Heterogeneous. 
Phosphor,  fas'fur,  166.  ) 
Phosphorus,  f&s'fo-r&s,  \  *' 
The  morning  star  ;  a  chymical  substance  which,  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  takes  fire. 
Phrase,  fraze,  s.      An  idiom,  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  language;  an  expression,  a  mode  of 
speech. 
I'o  Phrase,  fraze,  c.  a.  To  style,  to  call,  to  term. 
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Phraseology,  frA-zi-aili-j^,   s. 

diction ;  a  phrase  book. 
Phrenetick,     fr^n^tlk,    a.      Mad,  inflamed  in 

the  brain,  frantick. 

IX>  This  word,  as  well  as  phrenitis,  is  pronounced  by 
Mr  Sheridan  with  the  accent  on  the  flrst  syllable;  in 
which,  though  he  is  contrary  to  analogy,  he  is  consistent. 
But  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Barclay,  pro 
nounce^/r«e<!ci  with  the  accent  on  the  fii-st  syllable,  and 
phrenitis  with  the  accent  on  the  second.  That  the  penul- 
timate accent  is  the  true  pronunciation  in  both  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  if  we  consult  analogy,  509 ;  and  that 
it  is  most  in  use,  may  appear  from  the  addiiional  suffrages 
of  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Nare?^,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  W.  John, 
ston,  Entiik,  Bailey,  and  Fenning. 
Phrenitis,  fr^_nl'tis,  s.  503.     Madness  ;  inflam. 

mation  of  the  brain. 
Phrensy,  fr^n'z^,  s.      Madness,  frantickness. 
Phthisical,  tiz'z^-kSl,  a.  413.     Wasting. 
Phthisick,   tiz'zlk,   413  > 
Phthisis,  <Ai'sls,  544.      }  *'   ^  '^""^"'"P*'""- 
Phylactery,   fi-lSk't^r-^,    s.     A   bandage  on 

which  was  inscribed  some  memorable  sentence. 

Physical,  fiz'ze-kil,  a.  Relating  to  nature  or  to 
natural  philosophy,  not  moral ;  pertaining  to  the 
science  of  healing ;  medicinal,  helpful  to  health  ;  re- 
sembling physick. 

Physically,  11z'ze-kSl-l^,  ad.  According  to 
nature,  by  natural  operation,  not  morally. 

Physician,  fe-zlsh'in,  s.  One  who  professes  the 
art  of  healing. 

Physick,  ffz'zlk,  s.  The  science  of  healing ; 
medicines,  remedies  ;  in  common  phrase,  a  purge. 

To  Physick,  flz'zlk,  v.  a.  To  purge,  to  treat 
with  physick,  to  cure. 

Physicotheology,     {lz-ze-k6-thi-oVl6-j^,     s. 

Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natural  philosophy. 
Physiognomer,  fizh-^-6g'n6-m&r,  or  fiz-  ^ 

^-5g'n6-m&r,  >  s. 

Physiognojhst,  flzh-i.&g'n6-mist,  518.    ) 

One  who  judges  of  the  temper  or  future  fortune  by  the 

features  of  the  face. 

Jf^  For  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  the  t  in  these 
words  like  zh,  we  need  only  appeal  to  analogy.  S,  before 
a  diphthong  beginning  with  i,  and  having  the  accent  be- 
fore it,  either  primary  or  secondary,  always  goes  into  2-A, 
as  may  be  seen.  Principles,  No.  451.  The  secondary  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable  of  these  words  gives  a  feeble- 
ness to  the  second,  which  occasions  the  aspiration  of  * 
as  much  as  in  erosion,  adhesion,  &c  where  the  s  is  pre- 
ceded by  tiie  primary  atcent  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  ge- 
neral pronunciation — See  Ecclesiaslick. 

Physiognomy,  fizh-d-5g'n6-in^,   s.     The  art  of 

discovering  the  temper,  and  foreknowing  the  fortune 

by  the  features  of  tne  face ;  the  face,  the  cast  of  the 

look. 

DO  There  is  a  prevailing  mtspronunciation  of  this 
word,  by  leaving  out  the  g,  as  if  the  word  were  French. 
If  this  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  common  rules  of 
spelling,  it  may  be  observed,  that  g- is  always  pronounced 
before  n  when  it  i.i  not  in  the  sanie  syllable  ;  as,  sig  nify, 
indig.nity,  &c.  but  if  affectation  be  the  cause  of  this  error, 
Dr  Young's  Lore  of  Fame  will  be  Uie  best  cure  for  it — 
See  Fathognomonick. 

Physiological,  fizh-d-A-lSd'j^-kJl,  a.  Relating 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  constitution  of  things. 

Physiologist,  fizh-^-61'16-jist,  s.     A  writer  of 

natural  philosophy. 
Physiology,    f1zh-i-6116-j^,    s.     518.       Tlie 

doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Phytivorous,  fi-tiv'v6-r5s,  a.  518.     That  eats 
grass  or  any  vegetable. 

Phytography,  fl-tig'gri-ft,  S.  518.     A  descrip- 
tion of  plants. 

Phytology,  fi-tanAj^,  s.  518.       The  doctrine 
of  plants,  botanical  discourse. 

Piacular,  pl-Jk'kii-lJr,  116. 

PlACULOUS,  pi-Sk'kfi-l&s, 
Expiatory,  having  the  power  to  atone;  such  as  requires 
expiatiou  ;  criminal,  atrociously  bad. 
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PlA-MATER,  pi-i-ma't&r,  s.  98.  A  thin  and  deli- 
rate  membrane,  wMcli  lies  under  the  dm  a  mater,  and 
covers  immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

PlANET,  pi'^-n^t,  s.  A  bird,  the  lesser  wood- 
pecker ;  the  magpie. 

Piaster,  pl-As'tur,  s.  132.  An  ItaUan?<coin,  about 
five  shillings  sterling  in  value. 

Piazza,  pe-5z'zA,  s.   132.       A  walk  under  a  roof 

supported  by  pillars. 
Pica,  piti,  s.      Among  printers,  a  particular  sized 

type  or  letters. 
Picaroon,  pik-kJ-roon',  s.  a  robber,  a  plunderer. 
To  Pick,  plk,  v.  a.       To  cull,  to  choose  ;  to  take 
up,  to  gather :  to  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or 
noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part ;  to  clean  by  ga- 
thering oft' gradually  any  thing  adhering;  to  pierce,  to 
strike  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  strike  with  bill  or 
beak,  to  peck ;  to  rub ;  to  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed 
instrument ;  to  Pick  a  hole  in  one's  coat,  a  proverbial 
^  expression  for  one  finding  fault  with  another. 
To  Pick,  pik,  v.    n.        To  eat  slowly  and  by  small 
morsels  ;  to  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 

1  ICK,  pik,  s.      A  sharp-pointed  iron  tool. 

Pickapack,  pik'^-p^k,  ad.  In  manner  of  a  pack 
upon  the  back.     A  vulgar  phrase. 

Pickaxe,  plk'Jks,  s.  An  axe  not  made  to  cut  but 
pierce,  an  axe  with  a  sharp  point. 

Pickback,  pik'bik,  a.      On  the  back. 

Picked,  piklc^d,  a.  366.     Sharp,  smart 

To  Pickeer,  pik-k^eiy,  v.  a.  To  pirate,  to  pillage, 
to  rob  ;  to  make  a  flying  skirmish. 

Picker,  plkTcir,  s.  98.  One  who  picks  or  cuUs ; 
a  pickaxe,  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 

Pickerel,  plk'kur-U,  s.  99.     A  small  pike. 

Pickerel-weed,  pik'kur-ll-weed,  s.  A  water 
plant  from  which  pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated 

Pickle,  pik'kl,  s.  405.  Any  kind  of  salt  Uquor, 
in  which  flesh  or  other  substance  is  preserved  j  tiling 
kept  in  pickle  ;  condition,  state. 

To  Pickle,  pik'kl,  v.  a.  To  preserve  in  pickle  } 
to  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any  thing  bad,  as  a 
Pickled  rogue.     A  low  phrase. 

Pickleherring,  plk-kl-h§r1ng,  s.  A  jack-pudd- 
ing, a  merry-andrew,  a  buffoon. 

Picklock,  plklftk,  S.  An  instrument  by  which 
locks  are  opened  ;  the  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pickpocket,  pik'p5k-it,    ^ 

PicKPURSE,  pik'purse,       ^   ** 
A  thief  who  steals  by  putting  his  hand  privately  into 
the  pocket  or  purse. 

PiCKTOOTH,  pik'tSd/A,  s.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  teeth  are  cleaned. 

PiCKTHANK,  plkV/iank,  s.  An  oflicious  fellow, 
who  does  what  he  is  not  desired. 

PiCT,  pikt,  s.      A  painted  person. 

Picture,  plk'tshire,  s.  461.  A  resemblance  of 
persons  or  tiling  in  colours  ;  the  science  of  painting ; 
the  works  of  painters ;  any  resemblance  or  represen- 
tation. 

To  Picture,  plk'tshire,  v.  a.     To  paint,  to  re. 

present  by  painting  ;  to  represent 

Picturesque,    pik-tshi-r^sk',    a.       Expressed 

happily  as  in  a  picture. 

To  Piddle,  pld'dl,  v.  n.  405.      To  pick  at  table, 

to  feed  squeamishly  and  without  appetite  ;  to  trifle,  to 
attend  to  small  parts  rather  than  to  the  main. 

PiDDLER,  pid'dl-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  eats  squeam- 
ishly and  without  appetite. 

PlE,  pi,  s.  A  crust  baked  with  something  in  it  ; 
a  magpie,  a  party-coloured  bird;  the  old  popish  ser. 
vice  book,  so  called  from  the  colours  of  the  text  and 
rubrick. 

Piebald,  pl'bald,  a.  Of  various  colours,  diversified 
in  colour. 

Piece,  peese,  s.       a  patch  ;   a  fragment ;   a  part ; 

a  picture  ;  a  composition,  performance  ;  a  single  great 

pun ;  a  hand  gun ;  a  coin,  a  single  piece  of  money ; 

m  ridicule  and  contempt,  as,  a  Piece  of  a  lawyer: 
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a  Piec«,  to  each ;  of  a  Piece  with,  like,  of  the  same 

sort,  united,  the  same  with  the  rest 
To   Piece,    peese,  v.    a.      To   enlarge    by    tlia 

addition  of  a  piece ;  to  join,  to  unite  ;  to  Piece  out, 

to  increase  by  addition. 
To  Piece,  peese,  v.  n.  To  join,  to  coalesce,  to  be 

compacted. 
Piecer,  p^ds'ur,  s.  98.      One  that  pieces. 
PlECELESS,    p^&I^S,    a.      Whole,    compact,    not 

made  of  separate  pieces. 
Piecemeal,  pe^s'm^le,  ad.     In  pieces,  in  frag- 
ments. 
Piecemeal,    p^ds'mfle,    a.      Single,   separate, 

divided. 
PlED,  pide,  a.  283.     Variegated,  party-coloured. 
Piedness,  pide'n&,  s.     Variegation,  diversity  of 

colour. 
PlELED,  pUd,  a.     Bald.     Obsolete. 
Piepowder  court,  pi'pou-d&r,  s, 

as-  This  word  is  derived  from  the  French  pief,  afoot, 
and  poudre',  dusty ;  q.  d.  Dusty-foot  Court. — "  A  Court 
held  in  fairs,  particularly  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  West 
Smithfield,  London,  to  do  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers, 
and  to  redress  disorders  committed  in  them." — Such  was 
the  old  derivation  of  this  word ;  but  the  late  Daines  Bar- 
rington,  and  Blackstone  after  him,  derive  it  with  much 
more  probability  from  Pied  Puldreaux,  a  pedlar. — 
Mason's  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

Pier,  pe^r,  s.  275.     One  of  the  columns  on  which 
th.'  arch  of  a  bridge  is  raised. 

To  Pierce,  p^^rse,  or  p^rse,  v.  a.     To  penetrate, 
to  enter,  to  force ;  to  touch  the  passions,  to  affect 
1X3-  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  fierce  is 

perfectly  applicable  to  this  word  and  its  compounds. 

To  Pierce,  p^^rse,  or  p^rse,  v.  n.      To  make 

way  by  force ;  to  strike,  to  move,  to  affect  j  to  enter, 

to  dive  ;  to  affect  severely. 
Piercer,  pedrs'ur,  or  p&s'&r,  s.    An  instrument 

that  bores  or  penetrates  ;  the  part  \vith  which  insects 

perforate  bodies  ;  one  who  perforates. 
Piercingly,   peer'sing-le,   or  p&slng-M,    ad. 

410.     Sharply. 
Piercingness,  pd^r'sing-n&,   or  pfelng-nfe, 

s.  275.     Power  of  piercing. 
Piety,  pi'^-t^,  s.      Discharge   of  duty  to  God  and 

to  parents,  or  those  in  snperiour  relation. 
Pig,  pig,  s.      A  young  sow  or  boar,  an  oblong  masa 

of  lead  or  unforged  iron. 
To  Pig,  pig,  v.  n.     To  farrow,  to  bring  pigs. 
Pigeon,  pid'jin,  s.  259.     A  fowl  well  known. 

PiGEONFOOT,  pld'jln-fut,  S.      An  herb. 

Pigeonlivered,  pid'jin-llv-fird,  a.     Mild,  soft, 

gentle,  timid. 
PiGGIN,     pVgln,     s.     382.        In    the    northern 

provinces  a  small  vessel. 
PiGHT,  pite.      Old  pret  and  part  pass,  of  Pitch. 

Pitched,  placed,  fixed,  determined.     Obsolete. 
Pigment,  plg'm^nt,  s.     Paint,  colour  to  be  laid 

on  any  body. 
Pigmy,  pig'm^,  s.     A  email  nation,  fabled  to  be 

devoured  by  the  cranes. 
Pignoration,  plg-nA-ra'shun,   s.     The  act  o* 

pledging. 
Pignut,  plg'nut,  a.     An  earth  nut  , 

PiGSNEY,  pigz'n^,  s.     a  word  of  endearment  to 

a  girl.     Obsolete. 
Pike,  pike,  S.      A  large  fish  of  prey  ;  a  long  lai  ce 

used  by  the  foot  soldiers  to  keep  oft'  the  horse,  to  which 

bayonets  have  succeeded  ;  a  fork  used  in  husbandry; 

among  turners,  two  iron  springs  between  which  any 

thing  to  be  turned  is  fastened. 
Piked,  plk'kSd,     a.    366.       sharp,    acuminated, 

ending  in  a  point 
PiKEMAN,  pike'mJn,  s.  88.    A  soldier  armed  wth 

a  pike. 
PlKESTAlT,  pike'stJf,  s.     The  wooden  frame  of 

a  pike. 
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Pilaster,  p^-lSs'tur,  s.  132.    a  square  column 

sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener  set  within  a  wall,  and 
only  showing  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thickness. 

PiLCHER,  plltsll'ur,  s.  98.  A  furred  gown  or  case, 
any  thing  lined  with  fur  ;  obsolete  ;  a  fish  like  a  her- 
ring. 

Pile,  pile,  s.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into 
the  ground  to  make  firm  a  foundation ;  a  heap,  an  ac- 
cumulation ;  any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burned  ; 
an  edifice,  a  building ;  a  hair ;  hairjr  surface,  nap  ;  one 
Bide  of  a  coin,  the  reverse  of  cross ;  in  the  plural.  Piles, 
the  haemorrhoids. 

To  Pile,  pile,  v.  a.  To  heap,  to  lay  one  thing  on 
another ;  to  fill  with  something  heaped. 

Pileated,  pll'^-a-tSd,  a.  507.  In  the  form  of  a 
cover  or  hat. 

PiLER,  pile'ur,  s.  98.   He  who  accumulates. 

To  Pilfer,  pll'fir,  v,  a.  To  steal,  to  gain  by 
petty  robbery. 

To  Pilfer,  pll'f&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  practise  petty 
theft. 

Pilferer,  pll'fur-5r,  s.     One  who  steals  petty 

things. 
PiLFERiNGLY,    pU'ffir-lng-ld,    ad.     With   petty 

larceny,  filchingly. 
PiLFERY,  pil'fur-^,  s.    Petty  theft. 
Pilgrim,  pil'grim,   s.      A  traveller,  a  wanderer, 

particularly  one  who  travels  on  a  religious  account. 
To  Pilgrim,  pil'grim,  v.  n.   To  wander,  to  ramble. 
Pilgrimage,   pfl'grlm-adje,    s.    90.      A    long 

journey,  travel,  more  usually  a  journey  on  account  of 

devotion. 
Pill,  pll,  s.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or  mass. 
To  Pill,  pll,  v.  a.    To  rob,  to  plunder. 
To  Pill,  pll,  v.  a.   For  Peel,  to  strip  off  the  bark. 
To  Pill,  pll,  v.  n.   To  come  off  in  flakes  or  scoriae. 

1^  This  word,  says  Dr  Johnson,  should  be  written 
peel.  To  strip  off  the  bark  or  rind  of  any  thing  is  uni- 
versally so  pronounced;  but  w  hen  it  is  written  Ui7^,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  it  peel,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has  done, 
without  making  the  eye  contradict  the  ear  too  palpably. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  pronunciation  ought  to  conform 
to  the  ortnography. — See  Bowl. 

Pillage,  pUlldje,  S.  90.    Plunder,  something  got 

by  plundering  or  pilling ;  the  act  of  plundering. 
To  Pillage,  plllldje,  v.  a.   To  plunder,  to  spoU. 
Pillager,  pli'lidje-&r,  s.  98.     A  plunderer ;  a 

spoiler. 
Pillar,  pUlftr,  s.  88.     A  column,  a  supporter  ;  a 

maintainer. 
Pillared,  pll15rd,  a.  359.  Supported  by  columns; 

having  the  form  of  a  column. 
Pillion,  pll'jrfin,  s.  113.    A  soft  saddle  set  behind 

a  horseman  for  a  woman  to  sit  on  ;  a  pad,  a  low  saddle. 

Pillory,  plll&r-^,  S.  557.     A  frame  erected  on 

a  pillar,  and  made  with  holes  and  folding  boards, 

through  which  the  heads  and  hands  of  criminals  are 

put. 
To  Pillory,  plll&r-^,  v.  a.    To  punish  with  the 

pillory. 
Pillow,  pll'16,  S.  327.    A  bag  of  down  or  feathers 

laid  under  the  head  to  sleep  on. 
To  Pillow,  pUIA,  v.   a.     To  rest  any  thing  on  a 
.   pillow. 

Pillowbeer,  pMA-bere, ) 
Pillowcase,  pll'16-c4se,  \ 

The  cover  of  a  pillow. 
PiLOSITY,  p^-16s's^-td,  S.  132.    Hairiness. 
Pilot,  pilit,  s.  166.  He  whose  office  is  to  steer  the 

ship. 
To  Pilot,  pil&t,  v.  a.    To  steer,  to  direct  in  the 

course. 
Pilotage,   pil&t-tldje,   s.    90.      Pilot's    skill, 

knowledge  of  coasts;  a  pilot's  hire. 
PiMENTA,  pd-m^n'tS.,  s.      A  kind  of  spice  called 

Jamaica  pepper,  all-spice. 
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Pimp,  plrnp,  s.  One  who  provides  gratifications  for 
the  lust  of  others,  a  procurer,  a  pander. 

To  Pimp,  pimp,  v.  n.  To  provide  gratifications 
for  the  lust  of  others,  to  pander. 

Pimpernel,  plm'per-n^l,  s,     a  plant 

Pimping,  pimping,  a.  4.10.     Little. 

Pimple,  pim'pl,  s.  405.      A  small  red  pustule. 

Pimpled,  plm'pld,  a.  359.  Having  red  pustules, 
full  of  pimples. 

Pin,  pin,  s.  A  short  wire  with  a  shatp  point  and 
round  head,  iised  by  women  to  fasten  their  clothes  ; 
any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little  value  ;  any  thing 
driven  to  hold  parts  together,  a  peg,  a  bolt ;  any  slender 
thing  fixed  in  another  body ;  that  which  looks  the 
wheel  to  the  axle  ;  the  pegs  by  which  musicians  stretch 
or  relax  their  strings;  a  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood. 

To  Pin,  pin,  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  pins ;  to  fasten, 
to  make  fast ;  to  join,  to  fix ;  to  shut  up,  to  enclose,  to 
confine. 

PiNCASE,  pinlcase,  «.     A  case  to  keep  pins  in. 

Pincers,  pln's&rz,  s.       An  instrument  by  which 
nails  are  drawn,  or  any  thing  is  gripped  which  requires 
to  be  held  hard. 
V&  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  pinchers. 

To  Pinch,  plnsh,  v.  a.  To  squeeze  between  the 
fingers  or  with  the  teeth ;  to  hold  hard  with  an  instru- 
ment ;  to  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or  livid ;  to 
press  between  hard  bodies ;  to  gall,  to  fret ;  to  gripe, 
to  straiten ;  to  distress,  to  pain ;  to  press,  to  drive  to 
difficulties. 

To  Pinch,  plnsh,  v.  n.  352.  To  act  with  force 
so  as  to  be  felt,  to  bear  hard  upon,  to  be  puzzling ;  to 
spare,  to  be  frugal. 

Pinch,  plnsh,  s.  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers  ; 
a  small  quantity  of  snuff  contained  between  the  finger 
and  thumb;  oppression,  distress  inflicted;  difficulty, 
time  of  distress. 

Pinchbeck,  plnsh'b^k,  s.  a  compound  metal  re- 
sembling gold;  60  called  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor. 

PiNCHFiST,  plnsh'fist,  \  ., 

PiNCHPENNY,  plnsh'p^n-n^,     \     '        ™'=er. 

Pincushion,  plnli&sh-un,  s.  A  small  bag  stuffed 
with  bran  or  wool,  on  which  pins  are  stuck. — See 
Cttskion. 

PiNDUST,  pln'd&st,  s.  Small  particles  of  metal 
made  by  cutting  pins. 

Pine,  pine,  s.     A  tree. 

To  Pine,  pine,  v.  n.  To  languish,  to  wear  away 
with  any  kind  of  misery  ;  to  languish  with  desire. 

To  Pine,  pine,  v.  a.  To  wear  out,  to  make  to 
languish  ;  to  grieve  for,  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Pineapple,  pine'ip-pl,  s.     A  plant. 

Pineal,  pln'n^-&],  a.  507.  Resembling  a  pine 
apple.  An  epithet  given  by  Des  Cartes  to  the  gland, 
which  he  imagined  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

Pinfeathered,  pln'f^TH-&rd,  a.  359.  Not 
fledged,  having  the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to 
shoot. 

Pinfold,  pln'fold,  s.  A  place  in  which  beasts  are 
confined. 

Pinguid,  plng'gwld,  a.  340.     Fat,  unctuous. 

Pinhole,  pln'hole,  s.  A  small  hole,  such  as  ii 
made  by  the  perforation  of  a  pin. 

Pinion,  pln'y&n,  s.  8.  113.    The  joint  of  the  wing 

remotest  from  the  body ;  Shakspeare  seems  to  use  it 

for  a  feather  or  quill  of  the  wing ;  wing ;  fetters  for 

the  arms. 
To  Pinion,  pin'y6n,  v.  a.     To  bind  the  wings  ; 

to  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to  the  sides ;  to 

shackle,  to  bind. 
Pink,  plngk,  s.   408.      A  small  fragrant  flower  of 

the  gilliflower  kind ;  an  eye,  commonly  a  small  eye,  aa 

Pink-eyed  ;  any  thing  supremely  excellent ;  a  colour 

used  by  painters ;  a  kind  of  heavy  .narrow-sterned 

ship  ;  a  fish,  the  minnow. 
To  Pink,  plngk,  v.  a.      To  work  in  eyelet  holef, 

to  pierce  in  small  holes. 
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To  Pink,  plngk,  v.  n.     To  wink. 

PlNMAKER,  p!n'mak-&r,  s.    He  who  makes  pins. 

PiNAiONEY,  pin'm&n-n^,  s.  A  certain  annuity 
settled  on  a  wife  to  defray  lier  own  cliarges. 

Pinnace,  pln'4s,  s.  91.  A  boat  belonging  to  a 
ship  of  war.  It  seems  formerly  to  have  signified  ra- 
tlier  a  small  sloop  or  bark  attending  a  larger  ship. 

Pinnacle,  pln'ni-kl,  s.  405.  A  turret  or  eleva- 
tion above  the  rest  of  the  building ;  a  high  spiring 
point 

Pinner,  pln'n&r,  s.  98.  The  lappet  of  a  head- 
dress which  flies  loose. 

Pint,  pint,  S.  103.  Half  a  quart  ;  in  medicine, 
twelve  ounces  ;  a  liquid  measure. 

Pioneer,  pl-6-n^^r',  s.  One  whose  business  is  to 
level  the  road,  throw  up  works,  or  sink  mines  in  mili- 
tary operations. 

PiONY,  pi'un-^,  s.  116.    A  large  flower. 

Pious,  pl'&s,  a.  314.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed 
by  created  beings  to  God ;  careful  of  the  duties  of  near 
relation. 

Piously,  pl'&s-I^,  ad.  in  a  pious  manner,  religi- 
ously. 

Pip,  pip,  s.  A  defluxion  with  which  fowls  are 
troubled  ;  a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  on  the  tip  of 
their  tongues ;  a  spot  on  the  cards. 

To  Pip,  pip,  v.  n.  To  chirp  or  cry  as  a  bird. 
Little  used. 

Pipe,  pipe,  S.  Any  long  hollow  body,  a  tube  ;  a 
tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume  of  tobacco  is 
drawn  into  the  mouth ;  an  instrument  of  wind  musick ; 
the  organs  of  voice  and  respiration,  as  the  windpipe ; 
the  key  of  the  voice ;  an  office  of  the  exchequer ;  a  li- 
quid measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

To  Pipe,  pipe,  t;.  n.  To  play  on  the  pipe  ;  to 
have  a  shrill  sound. 

Piper,  pi'p&r,  s.  98.  One  who  plays  on  the  pipe. 

PiPETREE,  pipe'tr^d,  s.  The  Ulac  tree. 

Piping,  pipelng,  a.  410.  Weak,  feeble,  sickly  ; 
hot,  boiling. 

Pipkin,  plpliln,  s.   A  smaU  earthen  boiler. 

Pippin,  pij/plri,  s.    A  sharp  apple. 

Piquant,  pilc'kant,  a.  415.  Pricking,  stimulat- 
ing ;  sharp,  pungent,  severe. 

Piquancy,  pik'K^n-s^,  s.  Sharpness,- tartness. 

PiQUANTLY,  plk'kJnt-1^,  ad.    Sharply,  tartly. 

Pique,  p^^k,  s.  415.  An  ill  will,  and  offence 
taken,  petty  malevolence ;  point,  nicety,  punctilio. 

To  Pique,  p^dk,  v.  a.  112.  To  touch  with  envy 
or  virulency,  to  put  into  fret ;  to  oflfiend,  to  irritate  ;  to 
value,  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 

To  Piqueer,  plk-k^^i-',  v.  a See  Pickeer. 

Piqueerer,  plk-kei^r'&r,  s.  A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Piquet,  p^kSt',  S.  413.    A  game  at  cards. 

Piracy,  pi'ri-S^,  S.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing 
on  the  sea. — See  Privacy. 

Pirate,  pi'rit,  S.  91.  a  sea-robber  ;  any  robber, 
particularly  a  bookseller  who  seizes  the  copies  of  other 
men. 

To  Pirate,  pi'r^t,  v.  n.  To  rob  by  sea 

To  Pirate,  pi'rJt,  v.  a.   To  take  by  robbery. 

Piratical,  pl-rit'te-kil,  a.  132.  Predatory, 
robbing,  consisting  in  robbery. 

PiSCATION,  pls-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  or  practice 
of  fishing. 

Piscatory,  pls'ki-t&r-^,  a.  312.     Relating  to 

fishes. — For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
Pisces,  pls's^S,  s.      The   twelfth  sign  in  the  Zo- 

diack,  figured  by  two  fishes. 
Piscivorous,  pis-siv'vo-r&s,  a.  518.   Fisheating, 

living  on  fish. 
Pish,  pish,  interj.    A  contemptuous  exclamation. 
To  Pish,  pish,  v.  n.   To  express  contempt. 
Pismire,  plz'mlre,  s.  434.    An  ant ;  an  emmet 
To  Piss,  pis,  v.  n.    To  make  water. 
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Piss,  pis,  s.      Urine,  animal  water. 

PlSSABED,  pls'i-bM,  s.     a  yellow  flower  growiiig 

in  the  grass. 
PisSBURNT,    plslj&rnt,    a      stained  with  urine  ; 

having  a  colour  as  though  stained  with  urine. 
Pistachio,  pis-ta'sh6,    s.     The  pistachio  is  a  dry 

fruit  of  oblong  figure  ;  Pistich  nut 
Pistillation,   pis-tll-la'shun,    s.      The  act  of 

pounding  in  a  mortar. 
Pistol,  pls't&l,  s.  166.      A  small  hand-gun. 
To  Pistol,  pis'tul,  v.  a.      To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 
Pistole,  pls-tole',    s.     A  coin  of  many  countries 

and  many  degrees  of  value. 
PiSTOLET,  pis-to-let',  s.      A  little  pistol. 
Piston,  pis't&n,  s.  166.     The  moveable  part  ia 

several  machines,  as  in  pumps  and  syringes,  whereby 

the  suction  or  attraction  is  caused ;  an  embolus. 
Pit,  pit,   S.      A  hole  in  the  ground ;   abyss,  pro- 
fundity ;  the  grave  ;  the  area  on  which  cocks  fight ; 

the  middle  part  of  the  theatre  ;  any  hollow  of  the  body, 

as  the  Pit  of  the  stomach,  the  arm- pit ;  a  dint  made  by 

the  finger. 
To  Pit,  pit,  v.  a.     To  sink  in  hollows. 
Pitapat,  pit'S-pJt,  s.     A  flutter,  a  palpitation ; 

a  light  quick  step. 
Pitch,  pitsh,  S.     The  resin  of  the  pine  extracted  by 

fire  and  inspissated ;  any  degree  of  elevation  or  height ; 

state  with  respect  to  lowness  or  height  j  degree,  rate. 

To  Pttch,  pitsh,  V.  a.     To  fix,  to  plant ;  to  order 

regularly ;   to  throw  headlong,  to  cast  forward ;   to 

smear  with  pitch  ;  to  darken. 
To  Pitch,  pitsh,  v.  n.     To  light,  to  drop  ;  to  fall 

headlong ;  to  fix  choice ;  to  fix  a  tent  or  temporary 

habitation. 
Pitcher,  pitsh'ur,    s,    98.      An  earthen  vessel, 

a  water-put;  an  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground,  in 

which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 
Pitchfork,    ^tsh'tork,    s.      A   fork   used  in 

husbandry. 

PrrCHINESS,  pitsh-^-n^S,  S.     Blackness,  darkness. 

Pitchy,  pitsh'd,  a.  Smeared  with  pitch  ;  having 
the  qualities  of  pitch  ;  black,  dark,  dismal. 

Pit- COAL,  plt'kole,   S.      Fossil  coal. 

Pitman,  pit'm^,  s.  88.  He  that  in  sawing 
timber  works  below  in  the  pit. 

Pit-saw,  pit'sivf ,  S.  A  large  saw  used  by  two 
men,  of  whom  one  is  in  the  pit. 

Piteous,  pitsh'i&S,  a.  263.  Sorrowful,  mournful, 
exciting  pity  ;  compassionate,  tender ;  wretched,  pal- 
try, pitiful. 

PiTEOUSLY,  pitsh'^-&S-l^,  ad.  In  a  piteous 
manner. 

PiTEOUSNESS,  pitsh'd-us-n^S,  s.  Sorrowfulness, 
tenderness. 

Pitfall,  pit'fdll,  s.  406.  A  pit  dug  and  covered 
into  which  a  passenger  falls  unexpectedly. 

Pith,  pith,  S.  467.  The  marrow  of  the  plant,  the 
soft  part  in  the  midst  of  the  wood;  marrow ;  strength, 
force ;  energy,  cogency,  fulness  of  sentiment,  close- 
ness and  vigour  of  thought  and  style ;  weight,  mo- 
ment, principal  part;  the  quintessence,  the  chief 
part, 

Pithily,  pi/A'^-l<^  ad.  With  strength,  with 
cogency. 

Pithiness,  pl/A'^-n^s,  s.     Energy,  strength. 

Pithless,  pi<M&,  a.  Wanting  pith  ;  wanting 
energy,  wanting  force. 

Pithy,  p\lh'^,  a.  Consisting  of  pith  ;  strong, 
forcible,  energetick. 

Pitiable,  pit't^-J-bl,  a.  405.     Deserving  pity. 
DCj-  The  diphthong  ia,  in  this  word  does  not  draw  the 

preceding  t  to  tsh,  as  in  piteous,  and  the  reason  seems  to 

be  the  same  as  that  whicli  preserves  the  same  letter  pure 

in  Mightier,  If  efg^Aiter,  &c.  that  is,  the  termination  nAfe, 

though  derived  from  the  Latin,  is  often  used  in  composi. 

tion  with  pure  English  words,  like  the  personal  and  cum. 

parative  terminations,  er,  eth,  &c.  ;  and  therefore  tlie 

general  rule  in  English  composition  is  adhered  to,  which 
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Plague,  plag,  s.  337.      Pestilence,  a  disease  emU 

nentiy  contagious  and  destructive  ;  state  of  misery ; 

any  tning  troublesome  or  yexatious. 
To  JPlague,  plag,  V.  a.    To  infect  with  pestilence ; 

to  trouble,  to  tease,  to  vex,  to  harass,  to  torment,  to 

afflict 
Plaguily,    pla'gi-li,    ad.    560.      Vexatiously, 

horridly. 
Plaguy,  pla'gi,  a.  345.     Vexatious,  troublesome. 
Plaice,  plase,  s.  202.     A  flat  fish. 
Plaid,    plid,    s.    201.       A  striped  or  variegated 

cloth,  an  outer  loose  garment  worn  much  by  the  High- 
landers in  Scotiand. 
Plain,  plane,  a.  202.     Smooth,  level,  flat ;  void  of 

ornament,  simple ;  artless  ;  honesUy  rough,  open,  sin- 
cere ;  mere,  bare ;  evident,  clear. 
Plain,  plane,  ad.      Not  obscurely  ;  distinctly,  ar- 

ticulately  :  simply,  with  rough  sincerity. 
Plain,  plane,  s.     Level  ground,  open  flat ;   a  field 

of  battle. 
To  Plain,  plane,  v.  a.      To  level,  to  make  even. 
To  Plain,  plane,  v.  n.     To  lament,  to  waU.    Not 

used. 
Plaindealing,  plane-de'ling,  o.    Acting  without 

art 
Plaindealing,  plane-deling,  s.  410.     Manage- 
ment void  of  art 
Plainly,  planeld,  ad,      Levelly,  flatly  ;  without 

ornament;  without  gloss,  sincerely  ;  in  earnest,  fairly ; 

evidently,  clearly. 
Plainness,   plane'nes,  s,      Levelness,  flatness ; 

want  of  ornament,  want  of  show  j  openness,  rough 

sincerity ;  artlessness,  simplicity. 
Plaint,  plant,  s.     Lamentation,  complaint,  lament, 

expression  of  sorrow. 
Plaintful,    plant'ful,    a.     Complaining,  audibly 

sorrowfuL 
Plaintif,  plane'tlf,  S.      He  that  commences  a  suit 

in  law  against  another,  opposed  to  the  defendant 

1X5"  This  word  was  universally,  till  of  late  years,  pro. 
nounced  witli  the  first  syllable  like  plan,  as  appears  by 
its  being  adopted  by  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Elphinston,  5Ir 
Perry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Dr  Kenrick;  but  a  laudable 
desire  of  reforming  the  language  has  restored  the  diph. 
thong  to  its  true  sound ;  and  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  ]ike  plane,  is  now  the  current  pronunciation  of  all 
our  courts  of  justice.  Mr  Sheridan  and  Entick  agree  in 
this  pronunciation. 
Plaintiff,  plane'tlf,  a.     Complaining.     A  word 

not  in  use,  being  now  written  Plaintive. 
Plaintive,  plane'tiv,  a.     Complaining,  lamenting, 

expressive  of  sorrow. 
Plainwork,  plane'wirk,  s.       Needlework  as  dis- 

tingruished  from  embroidery. 
Plait,  plate,  s.  202.     A  fold,  a  double. 
To  Plait,  plate,   v.   a.     To  fold,  to  double  ;  to 

weave,  to  braid. 

0(5-  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as 
if  written  plete,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided. 
Plaiter,  plate'ar,  s.  98.      One  that  plaits. 
Plan,  pl5n,  s.      A  scheme,  a  form,  a  model  j  a  plot 

of  any  building,  or  ichnography. 
To    Plan,    pUn,    v.    a.      To  scheme,  to  form  in 

design. 
Plane,  plane,  S.      A  level  surface  j  an  instrument 

by  which  the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 
To  Plane,  plane,  v.  a.     To  level,  to  free  from 

inequalities  ;  to  smooth  with  a  plane. 
Plane-tree,  plane'tree,  s.      Tlie  name  of  a  fino 

tall  tree. 
Planet,  planit,  S.  99.     One  of  the  celestial  bodies 

in  our  system,  which  move  round  and  receive  light 

from  the  sun. 
Planetary,  pl5n'ne-tar-r^,  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

planets ;  produced  by  the  planets. 
PlaneticaL,  pl^n-net't^-kAl,  a.      Pertaining  to 

planets. 
Planetstruck,  pl5n'it'Str6k,  a.     Blasted. 


Is,  that  simples  preserve  their  sound  and  accent,  what- 
ever terminations  are  annexed  to  them. 
Pitiful,  plt'ti-ful,  «.      Melancholy,  moving  com- 

passion  ;  tender,  compassionate ;  paltry,  contemptible, 

despicable. 
Pitifully,   plt'ti-ful-i,   ad.     Mournfully,   in  a 

manner  that  moves  compassion  j  contemptibly,  despi- 
cably. 
Pri'IFULNESS,  plt'ti-f&l-n§S,  s.  Tenderness,  mercy, 

compassion ;  despicableness,  contemptibleness. 
Pitiless,  plt't^-l^s,    a.     Wanting  pity,    wanting 

compassion,  merciless. 
Pittance,  plt'tSnse,  s.   An  allowance  of  meat  in  a 

monastery ;  a  small  portion. 
Pituitary,    p^-tu'^-tA-ri,    a.     Conducting    the 

phlegm. 
PrruiTE,  plt'tshu-He,  s.  155.    Phlegm. 
PiTurrous,   pd-tii'^t&S,   s.    132.     Consisting  of 

phlegm. 
Pity,     plt't4,     b.       Compassion,     sympathy    with 

misery,  tenderness  for  pain  or  uneasiness ;  a  ground 

of  pity,  a  subject  of  pity  or  of  grief. 
To  Pity,  plt'ti,  v.   a.     To  compassionate  misery, 

to  regard  with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappiness. 
To  Pity,  pit'td,  v.  n.   To  be  compassionate. 
Pivot,  piv'v&t,  a.    A  pin  on  which  any  thing  turns. 
PiX,  plks,  s.     A  little  chest  or  box  in  which  the 

consecrated  Host  is  kept  in  Roman  catholick  countries. 
Placable,  plalci-bf,  a.  405.  willing  or  possible 

to  be  appeased. 

K!^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Buchanan,  make  the  radical  a  in  this  word  and  its  deri- 
vatives long,  as  I  have  done ;  but  Dr  Kenrick  and 
Mr  Perry  make  it  short  Mr  Scott  marks  it  both  ways, 
but  seems  to  give  the  short  sound  the  preference,  by 
placing  it  first.  This,  from  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the 
most  analogical,  535 ;  but  this  word  and  its  companion, 
capable,  seem  immoveably  fixed  in  the  long  sound  of  the 
antepenultimate,  tliough  the  o  in  the  same  situation  in 
docible  and  indocible  evidently  inclines  to  the  short  soimd. 
— See  Incapable  and  Indocil. 

Placability,  pla-k^-bU'i-ti,  \ 
Placableness,  plaOki-bl-n^s,  \   ' 

Willingness  to  be  appeased,  possibility  to  be  appeased. 
Placard,  plik-4rd',  \ 
Placart,  pl4k-irt',  ^  *' 

An  edict,  a  declaration,  a  manifesto. 

]X5-  Bailey  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
placard,  and  Penning  on  the  first  of  both  these  words  : 
all  our  other  orthoepists  place  the  accent  as  I  have  done. 

Place,  plase,  s.  Particular  portion  of  space ; 
locality,  local  relation  ;  local  existence  ;  space  in  ge- 
neral; a  seat,  residence,  mansion  ;  passage  in  writing; 
state  of  being,  validity  ;  rank,  order  of  priority  ;  office, 
publick  character  or  employment;  room,  way;  ground, 
room. 
To   Place,  plase,   v.   a.      To  put  in  any  place, 

rank,  or  condition;  to  fix,  to  settle,  to  establish. 
Placer,  pla'sir,  s.  98.  One  tiiat  places. 
Placid,  plSs'sld,  a.    Gentle,  quiet ;  soft,  mild. 
Placidly,  plJs'sld-ld,  ad.   Mildly,  gently. 
Placit,  pl^slt,  S.   Decree,  determination. 
Placket,  or  Plaquet,  plakldt,  s.  99.  A  petti- 
coat. 
Plagiarism,    pla'jJ-rlzm,    s.      Theft,    literary 

adopticyi  of  the  thoughts  or  works  of  another. 
Plagiary,  pla'ji-re,  s.     A  theft  in  literature,  one 
who  steals  the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another ;  the 
crime  of  literary  theft 

Jj;^  Mr  Elphinston  and  some  respectable  speakers 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  first  vowel  short,  as  if 
written  plad-jan/;  but  Jlr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry, 
Mr  Buchanan,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  and  Entick, 
mark  it  with  the  a  long,  as  if  written  play-jary  :  anfl  to 
know  which  is  the  true  pronunciation,  we  need  only  re- 
cur to  analogy,  which  tells  us  that  every  vowel,  except 
i,  having  the  accent,  and  being  followed  by  a  diphthong, 
Is  long — See  Principles,  No.  505-  507. 
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Planisphere,  plin'n^-sfdre,  *.     A  sphere  pro- 

jerted  on  a  plane. 
Plank,  plingk,  s.    408.      A  thick  strong  board. 
To  Plank,  plSngk,  v.  a.     To  cover  or  lay  with 

planks. 
Planoconical,    pla-n6-k5n'd-kil,     a.      Level 

on  one  side,  and  conical  on  the  other. 
Planoconvex,  pla-no-k&n'v&s,  a.    Flat  on  the 

one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other. 
Plant,  pllnt,  S.      Any  thing  produced  from  seed, 

any  vegetable  production ;  a  sapling. 

R^  There  is  a  coarse  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
cliiefly  among  the  vulgar,  which  rhymes  it  with  au7it. 
'1  !iis  pronunciation  seems  a  remnant  of  that  broad  sound 
«  hicli  was  probably  given  to  thea  before  two  consonants 
in  all  words.but  which  has  been  gradually  wearing  away, 
and  which  is  now,  except  in  a  few  words,  becomes  mark 
of  vulgarity. — See  Principles,  No.  79. 
To  Plant,  plint,  v.  a.    To  put  into  the  ground  in 

order  to  grow,  to  set,  to  generate ;  to  place,  to  fix ;  to 

settle,  to  establish,  as,  to  Plant  a  colony  ;  to  fill  or 

adorn  with  something  planted,  as  he  Planted  the  gar. 

den  or  the  country  j  to  direct  properly,  as,  to  Plant  a 

cannon. 
PlantagE,  plall'tidje,  s.  90.      An  herb. 
Plantain,  pl^n'tln,  s.  202.     An  herb ;  a  tree  in 

the  West  Indies,  m  hich  bears  an  esculent  fruit. 
Plantal,  pldn'tul,  a.  88.      Pertaining  to  plants. 
Plantation,  plan-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice 

of  planting ;  the  place  planted  ;  a  colony ;  introduc- 

tion,  establishment. 
Planted,    plJnt'ed,   a.     This    word   seems   in 

Shakspeare,  to  signify  settled,  well-grounded. 
Planter,  plaiit'&r,  s.  98.     One  who  sows,  sets, 

or  cultivates ;  one  who  cultivates  grounds  in  the  West 

Indian  colonies. 
Plash,  pldsh,  s.    A  small  lake  or  puddle  of  water; 

branch  partly  cut  oft  and  bound  to  other  branches. 
To  Plash,  plash,  v.  a.      To  interweave  branches. 
Plashy,  plish'e,  a.      Watery,  filled  with  puddles. 
Plasm,  plazm,'  s.      A  mould,   a  matrix  in  which 

any  thing  is  cast  or  formed. 
Plaster,  plJs'tur,    s.    98.      Substance   made    of 

water  and  some  absorbent  matter,  such  as  chalk  or 

lime  well  pulverized,  with  which  walls  arc  overlaid ;  a 

glutinous  or  adhesive  salve. 
To  Plaster,  plis'tur,  v.  a.      To  overlay  as  with 

plaster ;  to  cover  with  a  medicated  plaster. 
Plasterer,  plas'tuir-ur,  s.     One  whose  trade  is 

to  overlay  walls  with  plaster ;  one  who  forms  figures 

in  plaster. 
Plastick,  plJs'tik,  a.      Having  the  power  to  give 

form. 
Plastron,  pMs'trun,  s.  99.     A  piece  of  leather 

stufied,  whii:h  fencers  use  when  they  teach  their  scho- 
lars, in  order  to  receive  the  pushes  made  at  them. 

To  Plat,  pMt,  t;.  a.  To  weave,  to  make  by 
texture. 

Plat,  plJt,  S.  A  small  piece  of  ground.— See  Plot. 

Platane,  plit'tSn,  s.      The  plane-tree. 

Plate,  plate,  S.  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into 
breadth ;  wrought  sUver ;  a  small  shallow  vessel  of 
metal  or  procelain,  on  which  meat  is  eaten ;  tlie  prize 
.  run  for  by  horses. 

To  Plate,  plate,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  plates  ;  to 
arm  with  plates ;  to  beat  into  laminoe  or  plates. 

Platen,  pl^t'dn,  S.  103.  in  printing,  that  flat 
part  of  the  press  by  which  the  impression  is  made. 

Platform,  plat'form,  s.  The  sketch  of  any 
thing  horizontally  delineated,  the  ichnography ;  a 
piace  laid  out  after  any  model ;  a  level  place  before 
a  fortification  ;  a  scheme,  a  plan. 

Platina,  plit'd-nJ,  s.      A  species  of  metal. 

Platonic,  pli-tftnlk,  a.  A  Platonic  lover,  is 
one  who  professes  great  purity  in  love. 

Pt  ATONIST,  plit'6-iilst,  s.  One  who  adopts  the 
sentiments  of  Plato. 

Platoon,  pla-t66n',  *.  A  small  square  body  of 
mu^queteers. 
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SK^  Corrupted  from  Peloton,  French. — See  Encore. 

Platter,  plit'tfir,  s.  91.  A  large  dish,  generally 
of  earth. 

Plaudit,  plWdlt,  s.  213.  Applause. 

Plausibility,  pMw-z^bil'^-t^,  a.  Speciousness, 
superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Plausible,  plaw'zd-bl,  a.  Such  as  gains  approba- 
tion, superficially  pleasing  or  taking,  specious,  popular. 

Plausibleness,  pllw'zd-bl-nes,  s.  Speciousness. 
show  of  right 

Plausibly,  pliw'z^-bld,  ad.  w^ith  fair  show, 
speciously. 

Plausive,  pliw^slv,  a.  158.  428.  Applauding  ; 
plausible.    Not  used  in  this  last  sense. 

To  Play,  pla,  v.  n.  220.  To  sport,  to  frolick,  to 
do  something  not  as  a  task,  but  for  pleasure  ;  to  toy, 
to  act  with  levity  j  to  trifle ;  to  do  something  fanciful ; 
to  practise  sarcastick  merriment;  to  practise  illusion ; 
to  game,  to  contend  at  some  game  ;  to  touch  a  musical 
instrument ;  to  operate,  to  act,  used  of  any  thing  in 
motion  ;  to  wanton,  to  move  irregularly  ;  to  represent 
a  character ;  to  act  in  any  certain  character. 

To  Play,  pla,  v.  a.  To  put  in  action  or  motion, 
as,  he  Played  his  cannon ;  to  use  an  instrument  of 
musick;  to  act  a  mirthful  character;  to  exhibit  dra- 
matically, to  act,  perform. 

Play,  pla,  s.  Action  not  imposed,  not  work  ; 
amusement,  sport ;  a  drama,  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or 
any  thing  in  which  characters  are  represented  by  dia- 
logue and  action ;  game,  practice  of  gaming,  contest 
at  a  game  ;  practice  in  any  contest ;  action,  employ- 
ment, office  ;  manner  of  acting  ;  act  of  touching  an  in- 
strument; in  Play,  in  jest,  not  in  earnest;  room  for 
motion ;  liberty  of  acting,  swing. 

Playbook,  pla'book,  s.  Book  of  dramatick  com- 
positions. 

PlaydaY,  pla'da,  s.  Day  exempt  from  tasks  or 
work. 

Playdebt,  pla'd^t,  S.   Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

Player,  pla'&r,  S,  98.  One  who  plays,  an  idler, 
a  lazy  person  ;  actor  of  dramatick  scenes ;  a  mimick ; 
one  who  touches  a  musical  instrument ;  one  who  acts 
in  any  certain  manner,  not  in  earnest,  but  in  play. 

Playfellow,  pla'fdl-16,  S.  Companion  in  amuse- 
ment 

Playful,  pla'ful,  a.  Sportive. 

Playgame,  pla'game,  s.  Play  of  children. 

Playhouse,  pla'house,  s.  House  where  dramatick 
performances  are  represented. 

Playsome,  pla's&m,  a.    Wanton. 

Playsomeness,  pla'sim-n6s,  *.  Wantonness, 
levity. 

Plaything,  pla'/Aing,  s.  A  toy. 

Playwright,  pla'rite,  s.    A  maker  of  plays. 

Plea,  pld,  s.  227.  The  act  or  form  of  pleading  } 
thing  ottered  or  demanded  in  pleading ;  allegation ;  au 
apology,  an  excuse. 

To  Pleach,  pletsh,  v.  a.  227.  To  bend,  to  in- 
terweave.   Not  in  use. 

To  Plead,  pldde,  v.  n.  227.  To  argue  before  a 
court  of  justice ;  to  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive way  for  or  against,  to  reason  with  another  ; 
to  be  ottered  as  a  plea ;  to  admit  or  deny  a  charge  of 
guilt. 

To  Plead,  pldde,  v.  a.   To  defend,  to  discuss ;  to 

•  allege  in  pleading  or  argument ;  to  otter  as  an  excuse. 

Pleadable,  ple'di-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  alleged 
in  plea. 

Pleader,  pl^d&r,  s.  98.  One  who  argues  in  a 
court  of  justice  ;  one  who  speaks  for  or  against 

Pleading,  ple'ding,  s.  410.     Act  or  form  of 

pleading. 
Pleasance,  pl^zinse,  s.  234.  Gayety,  pleasantry. 

Obsolete. 

Pleasant,  plIz'zAnt,  a.  234.     Delightful ;  good 

humoured,  cheerful  ;    gay,    lively,    merry ;    trifling, 
adapted  rather  to  mirth  than  use. 
Pleasantly,  pl&'zilnt-lti,  ad.   in  such  a  manner 
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as  to  give  delight ;  gayly,  in  good  humour ;  Urely,  lu. 
dicrously. 

Pleasantness,  pl&'zilnt-n§s,  s.  Delightfulness, 
state  of  being  pleasant ;  gayety,  cheerfulness,  merri- 
ment. 

Pleasantry,  pl^z'zin-tr^,  s.  Gayety,  merriment; 
spriffhtly  saying,  lively  talk. 

3'o  Please,  pUze,  v.  a.  ^7.     To  delight,  to 

gratify,  to  humour ;  to  satisfy,  to  content ;  to  obtain 
favour  from ;  to  be  pleased,  to  like,  a  word  of  cere- 
mony. 

To  Please,  pl^ze,  v.  n.  To  give  pleasure  ;  to  gain 
approbation ;  to  like,  to  choose ;  to  condescend,  to 
comply. 

Pleasingly,  pl^zlng-l^,  ad.  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  delight. 

Pleasurable,  pl&h'ur-i-bl,  a.     Delightful,  full 

of  pleasure. 

Pleasure,  pl^zh'ure,    s.    234.    450.     Delight, 

gratification  of  the  mind  or  senses ;  loose  gratification  ; 
approbation;  what  the  will  dictates ;  choice,  arbitrary 
will. 

To  Pleasure,  pMzh'ire,    v.  a.     To  please,  to 

gratify. 
Plebeian,  ple-be'yJn,  s.  113.    One  of  the  lower 

people. 
Plebeian,  pl^-b^yin,  a.     Popular,  consisting  of 

mean  persons ;  belonging  to  the  lower  ranks ;  vulgar, 

low,  common. 
Pledge,  pledje,    s.      A  gage,  any  thing  given  by 

way  of  warrant  or  security ;  a  pawn ;  a  surety,  a  bail, 

a  hostage. 
To  Pledge,  plMje,  v.  a.    To  put  in  pawn,  to  give 

as  security ;  to  secure  by  a  pledge ;  to  invite  to  drink, 

by  accepting  thecup  or  health  after  another. 
Pledget,  pled'jlt,  s.  99.     A  small  mass  of  lint 
Pleiads,  pl^yadz,       ) 
Pleiades,  pU'yi-ddz,  J  *' 

U;^  I  have  preferred  those  orthoepists  who  mark  tliese 
words  as  1  have  done,  to  Mr  Sheridan,  who  makes  the 
first  syllable  like  the  verb  to  ply.  Dr  Kenrick,  Scott, 
and  Perry,  the  only  orthoepists  from  whom  we  can  know 
the  sound  of  the  diphthong  e>,  give  it  as  I  have  done  ; 
and  Johnson,  by  placing  the  accent  after  the  e,  seems  to 
have  done  the  same  :  but  the  sound  we  invariably  give 
to  these  words  in  plebeian,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  English 
analogy ;  and  that  pronouncing  them  like  eye,  is  an  afiec- 
tation  of  adhering  to  the  Greek,  from  which  pleiades  is 
derived—See  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronunciation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names,  under  the  word. 

Plenarily,  plen'i-rWe,  ad.     Fully,  completely. 

Plenary,    pMn'i-r^,    or    pl^ni-r^,    a.     Full, 

complete. 

iX5"  Some  very  respectable  speakers  make  the  vowel  e, 
in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  long ;  but  analogy  and 
the  best  usage  seem  to  shorten  the  e,  as  they  do  the  a,  in 
granary.  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  and  En. 
tick,  adopt  the  second  pron\inciation ;  and  Mr  Sheridan, 
Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry,  the 
first :  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  that  the  e  should  not  be 
short  in  this  word  as  well  as  in  plenitude,  in  which  all 
our  orthoepists,  except  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  e  as  in 
plenty. 

PlenarineSS,  pMn'^-r^-n2s,  S.  Fulness,  com- 
pleteness. 

Plenilunary,  pl^n-n^-lu'nS-r^,  a.  Relating  to 
t!'.e  full  moon. 

Plenipotence,  pld-n1p'p6-t^nse,  s.  Fulness  of 
power. 

Plenipotent,  pW-nip'pi-tfet,  a.  invested  with 
full  power. 

Plenipotentiary,  plen-n^-p6-teii'shi-r^,  s.  A 
negociator  invested  with  full  power. 

PlenisT,  pl^'nist,  S.  544.  One  that  holds  all 
space  to  be  full  of  matter. 

Plenitude,  plSn'n^-tflde,  S.  Fulness,  the  contrary 
to  vacuity  ;  repletion,  animal  fulness,  plethory  ;  exu- 
berance, abundance,  completeness. 

Plenteous,  plen'tsh^-us,    a.    263.       Copious, 
exuberant,  abundant ;  fruitful,  fertile. 
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PlenteouSLY,  pMn'tsh^-&S-l^,  ad.       Copiously, 

abundantly,  exuberantly. 
PlenteoUSNESS,  pl^n't8ll^-&S-n&,'».  Abundance, 

fertility. 
Plentiful,   plln'te-ful,  a.     Copious,  abundant, 

exuberant,  fruitful. 
Plentifully,  pl5n'td-ful-^,  ad.  Copiously,  abun. 

dantly. 
Plentifulness,  pMn'td-ful-n§s,  s.    The  state  of 

being  plentiful,  abundance,  fertility. 
Plenty,  pl^n't^,  S.        Abundance,  such  a  quantity 

as  is  more  than  enough  ;  fruitfulness,  exuberance  ;  it 

is  used,  I  think  barbarously,  for  plentiful  j  a  state  in 

which  enough  is  had  and  enjoyed. 

Pleonasm,  pl^o-nizm,  s.     A  figure  of  rhetorick 

by  which  more  words  are  used  than  are  necessary. 
Plethora,  pM//j'6-ri,  s.  468.    The  state  in  which 

the  vessels  are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agreeable  to  a 

natural  state  of  health. 

fc^  All  our  orthoepists,  except  a  Dictionary  of  Terras 
in  Medicine,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  and  Latin  o  are  long. 
This,  probably,  arose  from  the  anglicised  word  plethory, 
where  the  accent  is  very  properly  antepenultimate. — See 
Principles,  No.  503. 

Plethoretick,  p\kh-&-rh1k,    1 
Plethorick,  plti-YAoi/lk,  509.    ^  "' 

Having  a  full  habit 
Plethory,  pl^^/j'6-r^,  s.  503.     Fulness  of  habit 
Plevin,  pMv'vln,  s.  In  law,  a  warrantor  assurance. 
Pleurisy,  plu'r^-S^,  s.        An  inflammation  of  the 

pleura. 
Pleuritical,  plfi-rit't^-k&l,     } 
Pleuritick,  pli-rit'tlk,  509.    i  "* 

Diseased  with  a  pleurisy ;  denoting  a  pleurisy. 
Pliable,  pli'i-bl,  a.  405.      Easy  to  be  bent,  flexi. 

ble  ;  flexible  of  disposition,  easy  to  be  persuaded. 
Pliableness,  pli'i-bl-n^s,  s.    Flexibility,  easiness 

to  be  bent ;  flexibility  of  mind. 
Pliancy,  pli'Sn-S^,  s.      Easiness  to  be  bent 
Pliant,  pli'Jnt,  a.    Bending,  flexile  ;  limber  ;  easy 

to  take  a  form  ;  easily  persuaded. 
Pliantness,  pli'4nt-n5s,  s.    Flexibility,  toughness. 
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Pi.iCATUHE,  pliklci-tshire,  7 
Plication,  pl^-ka'sh6n,  132.  i 
Pliers,  pli'&rz,  s.  98.        An  instrument  by  which 

any  thing  is  laid  hold  on  to  bend  it 
To    Plight,   pllte,    v.    a.      To  pledge,  to  give  as 

surety ;  to  braid,  to  weave.  In  this  last  sense,  obsolete. 
Plight,  pllte,  S.  393.   Condition,  state  ;  good  case ; 

pledge,  gage ;  a  fold,  a  plait    Not  used  in  this  last 

sense. 
Plinth,  plinth,  s.      In  Architecture,  is  that  square 

member  which  serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 

pillar. 
To  Plod,  pl6d,  v.  n.   To  toil,  to  drudge,  to  travel ; 

to  travel  laboriously ;  to  study  closely  and  dully. 
Plodder,  plid'd&r,  s.  98.      A  dull,  heavy,  labori. 

ous  man. 
Plot,  pl6t,  S,      A  small  extent  of  ground  ;   a  con- 
spiracy, a  secret  design  formed  against  another ;  an 

intrigue,  an  affair  complicated,  involved,  and  embar. 

rassed  ;  stratagem,  secret  combination  to  any  ill  end  ; 

contrivance,  deep  reach  of  thought 
To  Plot,  pl5t,  v.  n.    To  form  schemes  of  mischief 

against  another,  commonly  against  those  in  authority ; 

to  contrive,  to  scheme. 
To  Plot,  pl6t,  v,  a.      To  plan,  to  contrive  ;  to  de 

scribe  according  to  ii-hnography. 
Plotter,  pl6t't6r,  s.  98.      Conspirator,  contriver. 
Plover,  p]6v'v&r,  s.  165.     A  lapwing. 

Plough,  pI6u,  s.  31.3.  390.  The  instrument  with 
which  the  furrows  are  cut  in  the  gpround  to  receive 
the  seed. 

To  Plough,  plou,  v.  n.  To  turn  up  the  ground  iu 
order  to  sow  seed. 

To  Plough,  plou,  v.  a.  To  turn  with  the  plough  ; 
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to  bring  to  view  by  the  plough ;  to  furrow,  to  divide ; 

to  tear. 
PlougHBOY,  plou^bS^,  s.      A  boy  that  follows  the 

plough,  a  coarsp  ignorant  hoy. 
Plougher,  plou'ur,   s.  98.      One  who  ploughs  or 

cu.tivates  ground. 
PloughlaND,  ploulJnd,  s.      A  farm  for  com. 
Pl,OUGHMAN,  plou'mJn,  s.  88.     One  who  attends 

or  uses  the  plough  ;  a  gross  ignorant  rustick ;  a  strong 

laboriiius  man. 
Ploughshare,  plou'share,  s.     The  part  of  the 

plough  that  is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 
7b  Pluck,  pluk,  v.  a.      To  pull  with  nimbleness  or 

force,  to  snatch,  to  pull,  to  draw,  to  force  on  and  off, 

to  force  up  or  down  ;  to  strip  off  feathers ;  to  Pluck  up 

a  heart  or  spirit,  a  proverbial  expression  tor  taking  up 

or  resuming  courage. 
Pluck,  pink,  s.      a  pull,   a  draw,  a  single  act  of 

plucking  ;  the  heart,  liver  and  lights  of  an  animal. 
Plucker,  pluk'kur,  s.  98.      One  that  plucks. 
Plug,  plug,  s.      a  stopple,   any  thing  driven  hard 

into  another  body. 
To  Plug,  plug,  v.  a.     To  stop  with  a  plug. 
Plum,  plum,  s.      a  firuit ;  the  sum  of  one  hundred 

thousand  pounds.    It  is  sometimes  improperly  written 

plumb. 

Plumage,  plfj'mldje,  s.  90.     Feathers,  suit  of 

feathers. 
Plu.mb,  plum,    s.    347.     A    plummet,  a   leaden 

weight  let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Plumb,  pltim,  ad.      Perpendicular  to  the  horizon 

!K3r  This  word,  says  Dr  Johnson,  is  sometimes 
ignorantly  pronounced  plump. 

To  Plumb,  pl&m,  v.   a.      To  sound,  to  search  by 

a  line  with  a  weight  at  its  end ;  to  regulate  any  work 

by  tlie  plummet. 
Plumber,  pliim'm&r,  s.   98.     One  who  works 

upon  lead.    Commonly  written  Plummer. 
Pi.ujibery,    pl&m'mur-^,    s.     Works    of   lead, 

manufactures  of  a  plumber. 
PlumcaKE,     pl&m-kake',     S.      Cake    made   with 

raisins. 
Plume,  plume,  s.      Feather  of  birds  ;  feather  worn 

as  an  ornament;  pride,  towering  mien;    token  of 

honour,  prize  of  contest ;  Plume  is  a  term  used  by 

botanists  for  that  part  of  tlie  seed  of  a  plant  which  in 

its  growth  becomes  the  trunk. 
To    Plume,  plume,  v.   a.     To   pick  and  adjust 

feathers ;  to  strip  off  feathers  ;  to  strip,  to  pill ;  to 

place  as  a  plume;  to  adorn  with  plumes;  to  Plume 

one's  self  upon,  to  be  proud  of. 
Plumealum,    pliime-M'l&m,    s.      A    kind    of- 

asbestos. 
Plumigerous,  plfi-mid'j5r-6s,a.  Having  feathers, 

feathered. 
Plumipede,  plu'm^-pede,   s.      A  fowl  that  has 

feathers  on  the  foot. — See  Millepedes. 
Plummet,  plum'mlt,  s.  99.     A  weight  of  lead 

hung  at  a  string,  by  which  depths  are  sounded,  and 

perpendicularity  is  discerned. 
Plumosity,  plu-m6s'si-td,  s.  The  state  of  having 

feathers. 
Plumous,  plu'm&s,  a.  SW.   Feathery,  resembling 

feathers. 
Plujip,  pl&mp,  a.      Somewhat  fat,  sleek,  full  and 

smooth. 
Plujip,    plump,   s.     A  knot,  a  tuft,  a  cluster, 

a  number  joined  in  one  mass?.     Little  used- 

^5-  This  word,  says  Mr  Mason,  is  now  corrupted  to 
C/ump,Rnd  is  one  of  those  words  that  the  vulgar  continue 
to  speak  right,  and  for  which  they  are  laughed  at  by 
politer  corrupters  of  language. 

To  Plump,  pliimp,  v.  a.      To  fatten,  to  swell,  to 

make  large. 
To  Plump,  plump,  v.  n.    To  fall  like  a  stone  into 

the  water  ;  to  be  swollen. 
Plump,  plump,   ad.     With  a  sudden  fall. — See 

Plumb. 
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Plumper,  plump'ur,  s.  98.     Something  worn  in 

the  mouth  to  swell  out  the  cheeks. 
Plujipness,  pl&mp'n^s,  s.     Fulness,  disposition 

towards  fulness. 
Plumporridge,  plum-pirtidje,  s.  Porridge  with 

plums. 
Plumpudding,  pl&m-pud'ding,  s.  4<10.  Pudding' 

made  with  plums. 
Plujipy,  pmmp'4  a.   Plump,  fat 
Plubiy,    plu'm^,    a.       Feathered,    covered    with 

feathers. 
To  Plunder,  pl&n'dur,  v.  a.  98.  To  pillage,  to 

rob  in  a  hostile  way,  to  rob  as  a  thief. 
Plunder,  pl&n'dir,  s.  Pillage,  spoils  gotten  in  war. 
Plunderer,  plin'd&r-fir,   s.     Hostile  pillager, 

spoiler ;  a  thief,  a  robber. 
To  Plunge,  plunje,  v.  a.  I'L     To  put  suddenly  , 

under  water,  or  under  any  thing  supposed  liquid  ;  to 

put  into  any  state  suddenly ;  to  hurry  into  any  dis- 
tress ;  to  force  in  suddenly. 
To  Plunge,  pl&nje,  v.  n.    To  sink  suddenly  into 

water,  to  dive ;  to  fall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  dis- 
tress. 
Plunge,    pl5nje,    S.      Act   of  putting  or  sinking 

under  water ;  difficulty,  strait,  distress. 
Plunger,  pl&n'j&r,  s.  98.     One  that  plunges,  a 

diver. 
Plural,  plfi'rM,  a.   Implying  more  than  one. 
Pluralist,  plu'r<\14st,  s.     One  that  holds  more 

ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one  with  cure  of  souls. 
Plurality,  plu-ril'^-te,  s.  The  state  of  being  or 

having  a  greater  number ;  a  number  more  than  one ; 

more  cures  of  souls  than  one ;  the  gfreater  number, 

the  majority. 
PluraLLY,    plt'r^ll-^,    ad.      In   a  sense  implying 

more  than  one. 
Plush,  plush,  s.    A  kind  of  villous  or  shaggy  cloth, 

shag. 

To  Ply,  pli,  v.  a.      To  work  on  any  thing  closely 

and  importunately ;  to  employ  with  diligence,  to  keep 

busy,  to  set  on  work  ;  to  practise  diligently ;  to  solicit 

importunately. 

To  Ply,  pll,  v.  n.      To  work,  to  offer  service  ;  to 

go  in  haste ;  to  busy  one's  self;  to  bend. 
Ply,  pli,  S.   Bend,  turn,  bias  ;  plait,  fold. 
Plyers,  pli'&rz,  s.  98. — See  Pliers. 
Pneumatical,  ni-mJt't^-kal,    ) 
Pneumatick,  nfi-m^t'tlk,  509.  5 
Moved  by  wind,  relative  to  wind ;  consisting  of  spirit 
or  wind. 

tx5-  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  these  words, 
as  I  apprehend  it  is  contrary  to  analogy,  and  the  best 
usage,  to  pronounce  the  initial  p.     G  and  k  before  n  are 
alwavs  silent,  as  in  gnomon,  knave,  &c.    B  is  not  heard 
in  bdellium,  nor  p  in  psalm,  ptisan,  &c.  and  till  some 
good  reasons  bo  offered  for  pronouncing  it  in  the  words 
m  question,  I  must  join  with  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  and 
Mr  Perry,  who  have  sunk  it  as  I  have  done. 
Pneumaticks,  nu-m^t'tlks,  s.     A  branch  of  me- 
clianicks,  which  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or 
laws  according  to  which  that  fluid  is  condensed,  rarifi. 
ed  or  gravitates ;  in  the  schools,  the  doctrine  of  spirit- 
ual substances,  as  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men. 

PneUMATOLOGY,  nil-m^-t6116-j^,  S.  The  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  existence. 

To  Poach,  p6tsli,  v.  a.  352.  To  boil  slightly ; 
to  plunder  by  stealth. 

To  Poach,  potsh,  v.  n.  To  steal  game,  to  carry 
off  game  privately  in  a  bag. 

Poacher,  potsh'or,  s.  98.    One  who  steals  game. 

Pock,  pik,  S.    a  pustule  raised  by  the  small  pox. 

Pocket,  pSk'klt,  s.  88.  The  small  bag  inserted 
into  clothes. 

To  Pocket,  piklclt,  r.  a-  To  put  in  the 
pocket;  to  Pocket  up,  a  proverbial  form  thatdcnotev 
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the  doinjf  or  taKing-  any  thing'  dandestinely ;  to  pass 
by  an  ati'ront  sn  as  to  say  nothing  of  it. 

Pocket-book,  p5k'kit-b56k,  s.     A  paper-book 

carried  in  the  pocket  for  hasty  notes. 

Pocket-glass,  p6k'kit-glis,  s.  Portable  look ing- 

t'lass. 
PoCKHOLE,  p6k'h61e,  s.      Pit  or  scar  made  by  tlie 

small  pox. 
PoCKINESS,    pfik'k^-llL'S,  s.      The   state   of  being 

porky. 
PocKY,  p6k'k(^,  a.     Infected  with  the  pox. 
PoCDLENT,  pokTcii-l^nt,  a.   Fit  for  drink. 
Pod,  p&d,  S.     The  capsule  of  legumes,  the  case  of 

seeds. 
PODAGRICAL,  pi-dag'gr^-kal,  a.      Afflicted  with 

the  gout ;  gouty,  relating  to  the  gout 
Podge,  pSdje,  s.    A  puddle,  a  plash. 
Poem,  po'^m,  s.  99.  The  work  of  a  poet,  a  metri- 
cal composition. 
PoKSY,   p6'e-S^,    S.      The  art  of  writing  poems  ; 

poem,  metrical  composition,  poetry ;  a  short  conceit 

engraved  on  a  ring  or  other  thing,  pronounced  as  two 

words. 
Poet,   po'^t,  S.   99.      An   inventor,  an  author  of 

fiction,  a  writer  of  poems,  one  who  writes  in  measure. 

Poetaster,  p6'^-tas-t&r,  s.  A  vile  petty  poet 

Poetess,  p6'^t-t^s,  s.  A  she  poet 

Poetical,  po-^t't^-kiU,  > 

PoETicK,  po-et'tik,  509.  )  "' 
Expressed  in  poetry,  pertaining  to  poetry,  suitable  to 
poetry. 

Poetically,  p6-St'tt^-kil-M,  ad.  With  the 
qualities  of  poetry,  by  the  fiction  of  poetry. 

Poetry,  po'e-tr^,  s.  Jletrlcal  composition,  the  art 
or  practice  of  writing  poems ;  poems,  poetical  pieces. 

Poignancy,  po^nSn-se,  s.  387.  The  power  of 
stimulatinif  the  palate,  sharpness :  the  power  of  irrita. 
tion,  asperity. 

Poignant,  poe'nint,  a.  387.  Sharp,  stimulating 
the  palate ;  severe,  piercing,  painful  j  irritating,  satiri- 
cal, Keen. 

Point,  point,  S.  299.  The  sharp  end  of  any  in- 
strument ;  a  string  with  a  tag ;  headland,  promontory ; 
a  sting  of  an  epigram  ;  an  indivisible  part  of  space  ; 
an  indivisible  part  of  time,  a  moment ;  a  small  space ; 
space ;  punctilio,  nicety ;  part  required  of  time  or 
space,  critical  moment,  exact  pljk'e ;  degree,  state ; 
note  of  distinction  in  writing,  a  stop ;  a  spot,  a  part  of 
a  surface  divided  by  spots.di vision  by  marks  into  which 
any  thing  is  distinguished  in  a  circle  or  other  plane,  as 
at  tables  the  ace  or  sise  Point ;  one  of  the  degrees  into 
which  the  circumference  of  the  horizon  and  the  mari- 
ner's compass  is  divided ;  particular  place  to  which 
any  thing  is  directed ;  respect,  regard ;  an  aim  ;  the 
act  of  a  dog  in  marking  out  the  game  ;  the  particular 
tiling  required;  particular,  instance,  example  ;  a  single 
position,  a  single  assertion,  a  single  part  of  a  com- 
plicated question,  a  single  part  of  any  whole ;  a  note, 
a  tune  ;  Pointblank,  directly,  as,  an  arrow  is  shot  to  the 
pointblank,  or  white  mark  ;  a  Point  of  war,  a  certain 
measure  beat  on  the  drum. 

To  Point,  point,  v.  a.  To  sharpen,  to  forge  or 
grind  to  a  point ;  to  direct  towards  an  object  by  way 
of  forcing  it  on  the  notice  ;  to  show  as  by  directing  the 
finger;  to  direct  towards  a  place;  to  distinguish  by 
stops  or  points. 

To  Point,  point,  r.  n.  To  note  with  the  finger ; 
to  force  upon  the  notice  by  directing  the  finger  towards 
it ;  to  distinguish  words  or  sentences  by  points  ;  to  in. 
dicate  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen ;  to  show. 

Pointed,  polnt'^d,  a.  Sharp,  having  a  sharp  point 
or  pick  ;  epigrammatical,  abounding  in  conceits. 

Pointedly,  p6int'ed-le,  ad.    In  a  pointed  manner. 

Pointedness,  polnt'^d-nJs,  s.  Sharpness,  picked- 
ness  with  asperitv ;  epigrammatical  smartness. 

Pointel,  point'el,  S.    Any  thing  on  a  point 

Pointer,  polnt'iir,  s.  98.  Any  thing  that  points  ; 
a  dog  that  points  out  game  to  sportsmen. 

Pointing  stock,   pointlng-stok,    .s.     Something 
made  the  object  of  ridicule. 
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Pointless,    polnt'les,    a. 

obtuse. 
Poison,    pol'zn,    s.    170.    299.      That  which 

destroys  or  injures  life  by  a  small  quantity,  and  by 

means  not  obvious  to  the  senses,  venom. 
To  Poison,  p6^zn,  v.  a.     To  infect  with  poison  ; 

to  attack,  to  injure,  or  kill  by  poison  given ;  to  corrupt, 

to  taint. 

Poison-tree,  poe'zn-tr^^,  s.     A  plant 
Poisoner,  po^zn-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  poisons ; 

a  corrupter. 
Poisonous,  poe'zn-&S,  a.      Venomous,  having  tiie 

qualities  of  poisim. 
PoiSONOUSLY,  poe'zn-&S-l^,  ad.      Venomonsly. 
PoiSONOUSNESS,  po^zn-fis-nls,  S.      The  quality 

of  being  poisonous,  venomousness. 
PoiTREL,    poe'tr^l,     s.     299.       Armour   for   the 

breast  of  a  horse  ;  a  graving  tooL 
Poise,  po^ze,  s.   299.      Balance,  equipoise,  equili- 
brium ;  a  regulating  power. 
To    Poise,  poeze,    v.   a.      To  balance,  to  hold  or 

place  in  equiponderance ;  to  be  equiponderant  to  ;  to 

weigh  ;  to  oppress  with  weight. 
Poke,  poke,  s.      A  pocket,  a  small  bag. 
To  Poke,  poke,   v.  a.      To  feel  in  the  dark,   to 

search  any  thing  with  a  long  instrument 
Poker,  po'kur,  s.   98.     The  iron  bar  with  which 

men  stir  the  fire. 
Polar,   p6'14r,    a.    88.      Found  near  the  pole, 

lying  near  the  pole,  issuing  from  the  pole. 
POLARCHY,  p61'ir-k^,  S. 

JXjT  This  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  Dictionaries  I  have 
seen,  but  I  have  met  with  it'in  a  work  lately  published 
by  Mr  Evanson,  on  the  Revelations,  where  he  says, 
"  Besides  the  before-mentioned  beast,  the  emblem  of  the 
supreme  civil  power  of  the  European  Polarchy,  another 
beast  is  represented  in  this  vision,  having  some  external 
marks  of  a  lamb."  As  the  only  sense  in  which  this  word 
can  be  taken  is  that  of  many  governments,  it  ought  to 
have  been  written  and  pronounced  Ptfly-ar-chy. 

Polarity,  p6-14r'^-t^,  S.      Tendency  to  the  pole. 

POLARY,  p6'iar-d,  a.  Tending  to  the  pole,  having 
a  direction  towards  the  pole. 

Pole,  pole,  s.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  either  of  the  points  on  which  the  world  turns  ; 
a  long  stalf ;  a  tall  piece  of  timber  erected  ;  a  measure 
of  length  containing  five  yards  and  a  half;  an  instru- 
ment of  measuring. 

To  Pole,  pole,   v.  a.      To  furnish  with  poles. 

Poleaxe,  pole'iks,  s.  An  axe  fixed  to  a  long 
pole. 

Polecat,  pile'kJt,  S.  The  fitchew,  a  stinking 
animal. 

Polemical,  p6-Mni'me-k31,   ) 

Polemick,  p6-l^m'mlk,  509.  J  '"' 

Controversial,  disputative. 

CCS"  The  o  in  these  words  is  under  the  same  predicament 
as  that  in  Obedience,  which  see. 
Polemick,   p6-llm'mlk,   s.     Disputant,  contro. 

verfist 
Polestar,  p61e'.st5r,  S.      A  star  near  the  pole  by 

which  navigators  compute  their  northern  latitude, 

cynosure,  lodestar  ;  any  guide  or  director. 
Police,  p6-lees',    s.     112.      The  regulation  and 

government  of  a  city  or  country,  so  far  as  regards  the 

inhabitants. 
Policed,  pi-le(^st',  a.   3,59.      Regulated,    formed 

into  a  regular  coarse  of  administration. 
Policy,  pol'le-se,    s.      The    art    of   government, 

chiefly  with  respect  to  foreign  powers ;  art,  prudence, 

management   of   affairs,  stratagem ;    a  warrant  for 

money  in  the  public  funds. 
To  Polish,  pftl'llsh,  v.  a.   To  smooth,  to  brighten 

by  attrition,  to  gloss  ;  to  make  elegant  of  manners. 
To  Polish,  pilllsh,  v.  n.     To  answer  to  the  act 

of  polishing,  to  receive  a  gloss. 
Polish,  polllsb,  S.  544.      Artificial  gloss,  bright- 

ncss  given  by  attrition  ;  elegance  of  manners. 
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Capable  of  being 
The  oersoii  or  in- 


FOLISHABLE,  p51'Hsll-a-bl,    O, 
polished. 

Polisher,  p611ish-ur,  s.  98, 

strument  tliat  gives  a  gloss. 
POUTE,  po-lite',  t.   170,       Glossy,  smooth;  in  this 
sen'-e  only  technically  used;  c'legant  of  manners. 

Politely,    po-lite'le,     ad.      with    elegance  of 

manners,  genteel  y. 
Politeness,  p6-lite-n&,  s     Elegance  of  manners, 

gentility,  good  breeding. 
Politesse,  p6-le-t&',  s.  French-   Used  ludicroosly 

for  politeness. 
Political,  po-llt't^-Ml,  a.   170,       Relating  to 

politicks,   relating   tu  the    admiuistratiun  of  public 

affairs  ;  cunning,  skilful. 
PoUTICALLY,  p6-lit'td-kM-^,  ad.      With  relation 

to  public  administration;  artfully,  politickly. 
Politician,  pol-M-tish'dn,  s.     One  versed  in  the 

arts  of  government,  one  skilled  in  poUticlcs ;  a  man  of 

artifice,  one  of  deep  contrivance. 
Politick,  poilc-tik,  a.     Political,  civil ;  prudent, 

versed  in  affairs  ;  artful,  cnnning. 
Politickly,  pillf^-tlk-l^,  ad.  ArtfuUy,cunnlngly. 
Politicks,  polle-tlks,  s.     The  science  of  govern- 
ment, the  art  or  practice  of  administering  publick 

aflairs. 
Polity,  pSll^-t^,  s.      A  form  of  goverment,  civil 

ctmstitutioD. 
Poll,  poll,  s.  406.      The  head  ;  a  catalogue  or  list 

of  voters  at  an  election  ;  a  register  of  heads ;  a  fish 

called  generally  a  chub,  a  cheveu. 
To  Poll,  poll,  v.  a.     To  lop  the  tops  of  trees  ;  to 

pull  off  hair  from  the  head,  to  dip  short,  to  shear  ;  to 

mow,  to  crop  ;  to  plunder,  to  strip,  to  pill  ;  to  tnke  a 

list  or  register  of  persons ;  to  insert  into  a  mmiber  as 

a  voter. 
Pollard,  pol'lSrd,  s.  88.     A  tree  lopped ;  tt,e 

chub  fish. 
Pollen,  pil'iin,  s.  99,      A  fine  powder  commonly 

understood  by  the  word  farina,  as  also  a  sort  of  fine 

bran. 
Poller,    pollor,     s.     98.        Robber,     pillager, 

plunderer ;  he  who  votes  or  polls. 
POLLEVIL,  pol-^vl,  S.     Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling, 

inflammation,  or  impostliume  iu  tlie  horse's  poll  or 

nape  of  the  neck. 
Pollock,  pSl'luk,  s.  166.     A  kind  of  fish. 
To  Pollute,  p51-lute',  v.  a.      To  make  unclean, 

in'a  religious  sense  ;  to  defile ;  to  taint  with  guilt ;  to 

corrupt  by  mixtures  of  ill. 
PollutednesS,   p51-lLi'tM-n5s,    s.      Defilement, 

the  state  of  being  polluted. 
Polluter,  p6I-Iu'tur,  s.  98.     Defiler,  corrupter. 
Pollution.  p51-lu'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  defiling  ; 

the  state  of  being  defiled,  defilement 
PoLTRON,  p61-troon',  s,      A  coward,  a  scoundrel. 

$5^  This  is  one  of  those  half  French  half  English  words 
that  shows  at  once  our  desire  to  imitate  the  nasal  vowel, 
and  our  incapacity  to  do  it  properly. — See  Encore. 
Poly,  pMe,  S.      An  herb. 
Polyacoustick,  p6-le-i-k6u'stik,  s.    Any  thing 

that  multiplies  or  magnifies  sounds. 

IX^  The  reason  that  the  o,  though  under  the  secondary 
accent,  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing words,  is  long,  is  because  two  vowels  succeed  it  in 
the  following  syllables See  Principles,  No.  534. 

Polyanthus,  po-l'd-^n'^Afis,  s.     A  plant  bearing 

many  flowers. 
Polyedron,  p6-l^-e'dr6n,  s.      A  solid  figure  with 
many  sides. 

PoLYEDRiCAL,  p6-l^-^d'dr^-kal,  > 
Polyedrous,  pAJ^-Wris,  314.  i  "' 

Having  many  sides. 
Polygamist,  po-lig'gi-mlst,   S.      One  who  holds 
the  lawfulness  of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 

Polygamy,  po-lig'gi-me,  s.  318.     Plurality  of 

wives. 
YolygOT,  p611^-gl6t,  a.    Having  manv  languages. 
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Polygon,  p611d-g6n,  s.  166.     A  figure  of  man? 

angles. 
Polygonal,-  pA-llg'go-nM,   a.      Having  many 

angles, 

PoLYGRAJr,  pSll^-gTam,  S.  A  figure  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  lines. 

Polygraphy,  po-lig'grS-f^,  «,  The  art  of  writ- 
ing in  several  unusual  manners  or  cyphers. 

Polyhedron,  p51-e-he'dr6n,  s.    Any  thing  with 

many  sides. 

Polylogy,  po-llllo-jt^,  S.  518.   Talkativeness. 

PolymaTHY,  po-lim'ma-^Ae,  s.  518.  The  know- 
ledge of  many  arts  and  sciences,  also  an  acquaintance 
with  many  different  subjects. 

POLYPETALOUS,  p51.1e-pet'tM-&S,  fl.  Having 
many  petals. 

POLYPHONISM,  p6-liff6-nlzm,  S.  Multiplicity  of 
sound. 

Polypody,  p6-lip'6-d^,  s.  A  plant. 

Polypous,  p611e-p&s,  a.  314.  Having  the  na- 
ture of  a  polypus,  having  many  feet  or  roots. 

Polypus,  p61l4-pus,  s.  Polypus  signifies  any 
thing  in  general  with  many  roots  or  feet, as  a sr.elling 
in  the  nostrils  ;  but  it  is  likewise  applied  to  a  tough 
concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  the  heart  and  arteries; 
an  animal  with  many  feet :  a  creature  considered  by 
Borne  naturalists  as  a  link  between  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable creation,  as  partaking  of  both  their  natures. 

Polyscope,  p61'ld-sk6pe,  s.  A  multiplying  glass. 

PoLYSPERMOUS,  pSl-l^spSi'mfis,  a.  Those  plants 
are  thus  called,  which  have  more  than  four  seeds  sue- 
ceeding  each  flower,  and  this  without  any  certain  or- 
der or  number. 

POLYSYLLABICAL,  p&l-l^sU-lab'b^-kM,  a.  Hav- 
ing many  syllables. 

Polysyllable,  pSH^-sU-li-bl,  *.     A  word  of 

many  syllables. 
Polytheism,  pSlld-^Ad-lzm,  s.     The  doctrine  of 

plurality  of  gods. 
Polytheist,  pS11d-<A^-lst,    8.      One    that  holds 

plurality  of  gods. 
PoMACEOUS,  pd-ma'sh&S,  «.  357.      Consisting  of 

apples. 
POJIADE,  p6-made',  s.    A  fragrant  ointment. 
POJIANDER,  p6-mJii'dur,  s.   98.      A  sweet  ball, 

a  perfumed  ball  of  powder. 
Pomatum,  po-ma'tum,  s.  An  ointment. 
Pomegranate,  pum-gr5n'ii Jt,  s.  90.  The  tree  j 

the  fruit. 
POMEROY,  Y>hm'T&^,  >  ^     ^  ^^  „j         ,^_ 

PoJiEROYAL,  pum-roe  al,  ) 

PoMiFEROUS,  p6-mif'fer-&s,  a.  A  term  applied 
to  plants  which  have  the  largest  fruit,  and  are  cover- 
ed with  a  thick  hard  rind. 

Pommel,  pum'mil,  s.  99.  A  round  ball  or  knob  ; 
the  knot  that  balances  the  blade  of  the  sword ;  the 
protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  before.' 

To  Pommel,  pfim'mll,  v.  a.  To  beat  black  and 
blue,  to  bruise,  to  punch. 

Pomp,  pSinp,  s.  Splendour,  pride ;  a  procession  of 
splendour  and  ostentation. 

PoMPHOLYX,  p6m'f6-llks,  s.  Pomphalyx,  is  a 
white,  light,  and  very  friable  substance,  found  in  crusts 
adhering  to  the  domes  of  the  furnaces  and  of  the 
covers  of  the  large  crucibles. 

PoMPION,  pum'p^-&n,  S.  165.    A  pumpkin. 

Pomposity,  p6m-p5s'^t^,  s.  An  affectation  oi 
pompousness. 

D3r  Though  this  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  Johnson  or 
Sheridan,  it  nas  been  adopted  by  some  of  our  other  lexi- 
cographers, and  so  frequently  occurs  in  conversation,  as 
to  deserve  a  place  in  the  language. 
Pompous,  pSm'pus,  a.  314.  Splendid,  magnifi- 
cent, grand. 
Pompously,    p5m'p6s-l^,    ad.       Magnificently, 

splendidly. 
Pompousness,  p6m'p&s-ngs,  s.      Mngnificcuce, 
I      splendour,  showiness,  ostentatiousuess. 
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Pond,  p6nd,  S.  A  Email  pool  or  lake  of  water,  a 
basin,  a  water  not  running  or  emitting  any  stream. 

To  Ponder,  p6n'd&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  weigh  men- 
tally, to  consider,  to  attend. 

To  Ponder,  p6n'd&r,  v.  n.  To  think,  to  muse. 

Ponderable,  p6n'dtir-i-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be 
weighed,  mensurable  by  scales. 

PoNDERAL,  p5n'd&r-al,  «.  Estimated  by  weight ; 
distinguished  from  numeral. 

PoNDERATiON,  pSn-dfiF-a'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
weighing. 

Ponderer,  p5n'd&r-&r,  s.   He  who  ponders. 

Ponderosity,  p5n-d&r-6s's^-tt^,  s.  Weight, 
gravity,  heaviness. 

Ponderous,  p5n'd&r-6s,  a.  314..  Heavy,  weightyj 
important,  momentoiis ;  forcible,  strongly  impulsive. 

Ponderously,  p6n'd&r-!is-y,  ad.  with  great 
weight. 

PoNDERonSNESS,  p5n'd&r-&s-n5s,  s.  Heaviness, 
weight,  gravity. 

PoNDWEED,  pSnd'w^dd,  s.    A  plant 

PoNENT,  p6'n^nt,  a.   Western. — See  Levant. 

Poniard,  p5n'y3jd,  s.  113.  272.  A  dagger,  a 
short  stabbing  weapon. 

To  Poniard,  p6n'yird,  v.  a.  To  stab  with  a 
poniard. 

PoNXAGE,  p&n'tidje,  S.  90.  Duty  paid  for  the  re- 
paration of  bridges. 

Pontiff,  p6n'tif,  s.  A  priest,  a  high  priest ;  the 
Pope. 

Pontifical,  p5n-tlffe-Ml,  a.     Belonging  to  a 

high  priest ;  pop'sh ;  splendid,  magmficent ;  bridge, 
building ;  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Milton  only. 

Pontifical,  p5n-tif ft^-kil,  s.  A  book  containing 
rites  and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

PoNTiFiCALLY,  p6n-tif  fe-kM-^,  ad.  in  a  pon- 
tifical  manner. 

Pontificate,  p&n-tiPf^-kit,  s.  Papacy,  pope- 
dom. 

PoNTiFiCE,  pSn't^fls,  s.  14'2.  Bridge-work, 
edifice  of  a  bridge.     Little  used. 

Pontificial,  pSn-te-fish'al,  a.  Relating  to 
Pontiffs  or  Popes. 

Ponton,  p6n-t6on',  S.  A  floating  bridge,  or  inven- 
tion to  pass  over  water. — See  Poltron  and  Encore. 

Pony,  po'n^,  s.  A  small  horse. 

Pool,  pool,  S.  306.   A  lake  of  standing  water. 

Poop,  poop,  S.  306.  The  hindermost  part  of  the 
ship. 

Poor,  p66r,  a.  306.  indigent,  oppressed  with 
want ;  trifling,  narrow ;  paltrv,  mean  ;  unhappy,  un. 
easy;  depressed,  low  ;  a  word  of  tenderness,  dear;  a 
word  of  slight  contempt,  wretched ;  not  good,  not  fit 
for  any  purpose  ;  the  Poor,  those  who  are  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  the  community,  those  who  cannot  subsist  but 
by  the  charity  of  others  ;  barren,  dry,  as  a  poor  soil ; 
lean,  emaciated,  as  a  poor  horse  j  without  spirit ;  flac- 
cid. 

Poorly,  pSfirt^,  ad.  Without  wealth  5  with  little 
success  ;  meanly,  without  spirit ;  without  dignity. 

POORJOHN,  p66r-j6n',  S.   A  sort  of  fish. 

Poorness,  poSr'n^,  S.  Poverty,  indigence,  want ; 
meanness,  lowness,  want  of  dignity ;  sterility,  barren- 
ness. 

POORSPIRITED,  p66r-spir'lt-M,a.  Mean,  cowardly. 

Poorspiritedness,  p66r-spir'lt-Sd-nes,  s.  Mean- 
ness, cowardice. 

Pop,  p6p,  S.    A  small  smart  quick  sound. 
ov  Undoubtedly  derived  from  the  noise  caused  by  the 

sudden  explosion  of  some  small  body. 

To  Pop,  p&p,  v.  n.  To  move  or  enter  with  a  quick, 
sudden,  and  unexpected  motion. 

To  Pop,  p5p,  v.  a.  To  put  out  or  in  suddenly, 
sUly,  or  unexpectedly  ;  to  shift. 

Pope,  pope,  s.  The  bishop  of  Rome  ;  a  small  fish, 
by  some  called  a  ruff'. 
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Popedom,   pope'dum,  s.    166.      Papacy,  papal 

dignity. 
Popery,  po'p&r.^,  s.  555.     A  name  given  by  pro- 

testants  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Popeseye,  pops'!,  s.      The  gland  surrounded  with 

fat  in  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh. 
Popgun,  pSp'gfin,  s.     A  gun  with  which  children 

play,  that  only  makes  a  noise. 
Popinjay,  p6p'pln-ja,  s.  A  parrot;  a  woodpecker; 

a  trifling  fop. 
Popish,   po'plsh,   a.       An  epithet  of  contempt  for 

what  is  taught  by  the  Pope ;  relative  to  what  is  called 

Popery. 
PoPISHLY,  po'plsh-M,  ad.      In  a  popish  manner 
Poplar,  pSp'lar,  s.  88.     A  tree. 
Poppy,  pSp'p^,  s.      A  soporiferous  plant 
Populace,  p5p'p{i-15s,  s.  91.      The  vulgar,  the 

multitude. 
POPULACY,  p6p'p6-lJ-S^,  s.      The  common  people, 

the  multitude.     Little  or  scarcely  ever  used. 
Popular,  p6p'pfl-lir,  a.   88.      Vulgar,  plebeian  ; 

suitable  to  the  common  people ;  beloved  by  the  people, 

pleasing  to  the  people  ;  studious  of  the  favour  of  tlie 

people  ;  prevailing  or  raging  among  the  populace,  as 

a  popular  distemper. 

Popularity,  p6p-pii-lir'e-t^,  s.  Graciousness 
among  the  people,  state  of  being  favoured  by  the  peo. 
pie ;  representation  suited  to  vulgar  conception.  In 
this  sense  little  used. 

Popularly,  p5p'p6-lir-l^,  ad.  In  a  popular 
manner ;  so  as  to  please  the  crowd ;  according  to  vul- 
gar conception. 

To  Populate,  pip'pi-late,  t;.  n.  To  breed 
people. 

Population,  pSp-pfi-la'shfin,  s.  The  state  of  a 
country  with  respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

Populous,  p5p'pii-lus,  a.  314<.  Full  of  people, 
numerously  inhabited. 

Populously,  p6p'pfi-lus-l^,  ad.  With  much 
people. 

PopOLOUSNESS,  p6p'pfi-l&s-n5s,  s.  The  state  of 
abounding  with  people. 

Porcelain,  por'se-lane,  s.     China,  china  ware. 

Porch,  portsh,  s-  352.  A  roof  supported  by  pil- 
lars before  a  door,  an  entrance;  a  portico,  a  covered 
walk. 

Porcupine,  por'kii-plne,  s.  149.  A  kind  of  large 
hedge-hog. 

Pore,  p6re,  s.  Spiracle  of  the  skin,  passage  of  per- 
spiration ;  any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage. 

To  Pore,  pore,  v.  n.  To  look  with  great  intense- 
ness  and  care. 

PoREBLIND,  poreTjlind,  a.  Near-sighted,  short- 
sighted. Commonly  written,  and  always  pronoiinced, 
Furbtind. 

PoRlNESS,  po'r^-n^s,  s.     Fulness  of  pores. 

Pork,  p6rk,  s.     Swine's  flesh. 

Porker,  pork'Sr,  s.     A  hog,  a  pig. 

PoRKEATER,  pork'e-t&F,  s.  One  who  feeds  on 
pork. 

PoRKET,  polkit,  S.  99.      A  young  hog. 

PORKLING,  pork'llng,  S.  410.       A  young  pig. 

Porosity,  p6-r6s'^-t^,  s.    Quality  of  having  pores. 

Porous,  p6'rus,  a.  314.  Having  small  spiracles 
or  passages. 

Porousness,  p6'r5s-n§s,  s.  The  quality  of  having 

pores. 
PORPHYRE,  por'f&r,       ) 
Porphyry,  por'fir-^,  ) 

Marble  of  a  particular  kind. 

P^RPur'    ?P»i'P^S'*-      Thesea-hog. 
PoRRACEOUS,  p5r-ra'sh6s,  a.      Greenish. 
PoRRECTiON,  p6r-r^k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  reachlnj^ 
forth. 
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PoRRET,  pfir'rlt,  s.  99.     A  scallion. 
Porridge,  por'ridje,    s.     Food  made  by  boiling 

meat  and  other  ingredients  in  water. 
PoRRiDGEPOT,    p5r'ridge-p6t,    s.      The  pot  in 

which  meat  is  boiled  for  a  family. 
Porringer,  pSr'rln-jir,  s.     A  vessel  in  which 

broth  is  eaten.     It  seems,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  to 

have  been  a  word  of  contempt  for  a  head-dress. 

Port,  port,  S.  A  harbour,  a  safe  station  for  ships  ; 
a  gate,  Show  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports  of  the 
daughter  ofSion:  the  aperture  in  a  sliip,  at  which  the 
gijn  is  put  out ;  carriage,  air,  mien ;  the  name  of  the 
wine  of  (Iporto  in  Portugal. 

Portable,  portA-bl,  a.  4^5.  Manageable  by  the 
hand ;  such  as  may  be  borne  along  with  one ;  such  as 
is  transported  or  carried  from  one  place  to  another ; 
sufferable,  supportable. 

PORTABLENESS,  p6r'tA-bI-n&,  S.  The  quality  of 
being  portable . 

Portage,  portldje,  s.  90.  The  price  of  carriage  ; 
port- hole. 

Portal,  p6r'til,  s.  88.  The  gate,  the  arch  under 
which  the  gate  opens. 

Portance,  p6r'tlnse,  s.  Air,  mien  j  demeanour. 
Obsolete. 

Portass,  pirtSs,  s.  A  breviary,  a  prayer-book. 
Obsolete. 

Portcullis,  p6rt-kul1is,  s.  A  sort  of  machine 
like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of  a  city,  to  be  let 
down  to  keep  out  an  enemy. 

To  Portcullis,  p6rt-kal1is,  v.  a.  To  bar,  to 
sluit  up. 

Ported,  port'^d,  a.  Borne  in  a  certain  or  regular 
order. 

To  Portend,  por-t^nd',  v.  a.  To  foretoken,  to 
foreshow  as  omens. 

PORTENSION,  por-tln'shun,  s.  The  act  of  fore- 
tokening. 

Portent,  p5r-t^nt',  s.  Omen  of  ill,  prodigy  fore- 
tokening  misery. 

Portentous,  p5r-t^n'tus,  a.  Monstrous,  pro- 
digious, foretokening  ill. 

Porter,  por'tur,  s.  98.  One  that  has  the  charge 
of  the  gate  j  one  who  w^aits  at  the  door  to  receive  mes- 
sages ;  one  who  carries  burdens  for  hire  ;  a  kind  of 
strong  beer. 

Porterage,  p6r't&r-!dje,   s.    90.     Money  paid 

for  carriage. 
PoRT-f  OLIO,  p6rt-f6'le-A,  s.      An  empty  binding 

of  the  size  of  a  large  book  to  keep  loose  paper  in. 
Portico,  por'td-k6,  S.     A  covered  walk,  a  piazza. 
Portion,  por'sh&n,    s.      A  part ;   a  part  assigned, 

an  allotment,  a  dividend  ;  part  of  an  inheritance  given 

to  a  child,  a  fortune  ;  a  wife's  fortune. 

To  Portion,   por'shfin,    v.  a.      To  divide,  to 

parcel ;  to  endow  with  a  fortune. 
PoRTiONER,  p6r'sh&n-&r,  s.  98.   One  that  divides. 
Portliness,  p6rt'le-n^s,    s.     Dignity  of  mien; 

grandeur  of  demeanour. 
Portly,    pArtle,     a.        Grand  of  mien  ;     bulky, 

8\velling. 
Portman,  pArt'man,    s.   88.      An   inhabitant  or 

burgess,  as  those  of  the  cinque-ports. 

Portmanteau,  p6rt-miii't6,  s.     A  chest  or  bag 

in  which  clothes  are  carried. 
Portrait,  p^r'trate,   s.    90.     A  picture  drawn 
after  the  life. 

Portraiture,  pir'tra-tfire,  s.     Picture,  painted 

resemblance. 
To  Portray,  p6r-tra',  v.  a.  492.     To  paint,  to 

describe  by  picture  ;  to  adorn  with  pictures. 
Portress,  p6r'tr&,   s.     A  female  guardian  of  a 

gate. 
PoRY,  pc/r^,  a.     Full  of  pores. 
To  Pose,  p6ze,  v.  a.    To  puzzle,  to  gravel,  to  put 

to  a  stand  or  stop. 
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Poser,  po'z&r,  s.  98.  One  that  asketh  questions 
to  try  capacities,  an  examiner. 

Posited,  p6z'zit-^d,  a.     Placed  ;  ranged. 

Position,  pi-zish'fin,  s.  State  of  being  placed, 
situatiiin ;  principle  laid  down ;  advancement  of  any 
principle ;  in  grammar,  the  state  of  a  vowel  placed  be- 
fore two  consonants. 

Positional,  p6-zlsli'iin  -5.1,  a.  Respecting  position. 

Positive,  p5z'ze-tiv,  a.  1 37.  Not  negative,  real, 
absolute  ;  direct,  not  implied  ;  dogmatical,  ready  to  lay 
down  notions  with  confidence  ;  settled  by  arbitrary 
appointment ;  certain,  assured. 

Positively,   p5z'z^-tlv-l^,  ad.      Absolutely,  by 

way  of  direct  position;  certainly,  without  dnbitation-, 

peremptorily,  in  strong  terms. 
PoSITIVENESS,  p6z'ze-tiv-n^S,  s.      Actualness,  not 

mere  negation ;  peremptoriness,  confidence. 
Posse,  pfts's^,  S.      An  armed  power,  consisting  of 

the  populace. 
To  Possess,  p5z-z^s',  v.  a.  170.     To  have  as  au 

owner,  to  be  master  of;  to  enjoy,  or  occupy  actually  ; 

to  seize,  to  obtain  ;  to  have  power  over,  as  an  vuitlean 

spirit ;  to  affect  by  intestine  power. 

|t5»  The  0  in  the  first  syllable  of  possess,  and  its  com- 
pounds, is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament  as  the 
same  letter  in  occasion,  obedience,  &c.  which  see. 
Possession,  p5z-z5sh'&n,  s.    The  state  of  owning 

or  having  in  one's  own  hands  or  power. 
Possessive,  p5z-z^s'siv,  1 

Possessory,  p6z'z5s-s&r-^,     y 

Having  possession. 

f^  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  placed  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  dimissory,  I  have  placed  it  on  the 
first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  our  language  seems  to  prefer 
deriving  it  from  the  Latin  possessorius,  to  formmg  it 
from  our  own  word  possess  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  accent  is  generally  on  the  first  syllable,  because  the 
secondary  accent  was  on  that  syllable  in  the  English  pro- 
nunciation  of  the  I,atin  word,  see  Academy.  Dr  John, 
son  and  Mr  Sheridan  give  this  word  the  same  accentua- 
tion as  I  have  done  ;  but  most  of  our  other  orthoepista 
accent  the  second  syllable. 
Possessor,  p5z-z&'s&r,  s.  166.     Owner,  master, 

proprietor. 
Posset,  pSs'slt,  s.  99.     Milk  curdled  with  wine  or 

any  acid. 

Possibility,   p5s-s^-bil'^t^,   s.      The  power  of 

being  in  any  manner,  the  state  of  being  possible. 
Possible,  p5s's^-bl,   a.   405.      Having  the  power 

to  be  or  to  be  done,  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of 

things. 
Possibly,   p6s's^-ble,   ad.     By  any  power  really 

existing :  perhaps,  without  absurdity. 
Post,  post,  S.      A  hasty  messenger,  a  courier  who 

comes  and  goes  at  stated  times ;  quick  course  or  man- 
ner of  travelling  ;  situation,  seat ;  military  station  ; 

place,  employment,  office  ;  a  piece  of  timber  set  erect 
To  Post,  post,  v.  n.      To  travel  with  speed. 
To    Post,   post,    v.    a.      To  fix  opprobriously  on 

posts  ;  to  place,  to  station,  to  fix  ;  to  register  metho. 

dically,  to  transcribe  from  one  book  into  another ;  to 

delay ;  obsolete. 
Postage,  postldje,  s.  90.      Money  paid  for  con- 

veyance  of  a  letter. 
Postboy,  poSt'bSe,  s.   Courier,  boy  that  rides  post. 
To  Postdate,  post'date,  v.  a.  To  date  later  than 

the  real  time. 

Postdiluvian,  p6st-d^-li'vi-Sn,  s.     One  that 

lived  since  the  flood. 
Poster,  pist'iir,  s.  98.    A  courier,  one  that  travels 

hastily. 
Posterior,   pis-t^r^-&r,   a.      Happening  after, 

placed  after,  following  ;  backward. 

Posteriors,  ■p6s-te'r^-&rz,  s.  166.      The  hinder 

parts. 

Posteriority,  p6s-t^-rd-5r'^-t^,  s.   The  state  of 

being  after,  opposite  to  Priority. 
Posterity,  p5s-t^r'^-t4,  s.       Succeeding  genera. 

tions,  descendants. 
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Postern,  pos'tSrn,  s.    A  small  gate,  a  little  door. 
PosTEXisTENCE,   p6st-Sg-zls'tdnse,   S.     Future 

existence. 
Posthaste,  post-haste',  s.     Haste  like  that  of 

a  courier. 
PoSTHORSE,  post'hSrse,  S.     A  horse  stationed  for 

the  use  of  couriers. 
PoSTHOUSE,    p6st'h5&se,     S.      Post-office,    house 

where  letters  are  taken  and  despatched. 
Posthumous,  pisfhu-m&s,  a.     Done,  had,  or 

published  after  one's  death. 
PoSTIL,  pis'til,  S.    Gloss,  marginal  notes. 
To  PosTiL,  pSs'tll,   V.  a.     To  gloss,  to  illustrate 

with  marginal  notes. 

Postilion,  p5s-til'y&n,  s.  113.    One  who  guides 

the  first  pair  of  a  set  of  six  horses  in  a  coach ;  one  who 

guides  a  post-chaise. 
PoSTILLER,   pSs'tlL&r,    s.      One   who  glosses    or 

illustrates  with  mar<pnal  notes. 
PoSTLunNOUS,  pAst-lim'e-n5s,  a.     Done  after- 
wards, continued  afterwards. 
Postliminy,  pAst-lim'^-ni,  s.     The  return  of  a 

person  thought  to  have  been  dead  ;  a  restoration  from 

banishment  or  exile  ;  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  a 

house  by  entering  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  the  way  by 

the  threshold  being  thought  ominous. 

Postmaster,  post'mas-t6r,  s.    One  who  has  the 

charge  of  a  publirk  conveyance  of  letters. 
PosTJiASTER-GENERAL,  pAst'mis-t&r-jdn'Ir-il, 

».     He  who  presides  over  the  posts  or  letter  carriers. 
Postmeridian,  pist-m^-rld'^-in,  a.     Being  in 

the  afternoon.^^ee  Meridian, 
POSTOFFICE,  p68t-6Pfis,  S.      Office  where  letters 

are  delivered  to  the  post,  a  post-house. 
To  Postpone,  p6st-p6ne',  v.  a.     To  put  off,  to 

delay  ;  to  set  in  value  below  something  else. 
Postscript,  post'skrlpt,  s.     The  paragraph  added 

to  the  end  of  a  letter. 
Postulant,  pSs'tshfi-llnt,  s.  A  candidate. 
To  Postulate,  p5s'tshJi-late,  r.  a.     To  beg  or 

assume  without  proof 
Postulate,  p6s'tsh6-lit,  s.  90.     Position  sup- 
posed or  assumed  without  proof. 
PoSTULATlON,    p5s-tsh{l-la'shfin,  S.      The   act  of 

supposing  without  proof,  gratuitous  assumption. 
POSTULATORY,    p6s'tshfl-la-t&r-^,    a.  512.       As- 
suming without  proof ;  assumed  \vithout  proof. 

DCS"  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 
POSTULATUM,  pis-tshi-la't&m,  s.  50.3.    Position 

assumed  without  proof. 

Ijcy  This  is  a  Latin  word,  which  forms  its  plural  some- 
times like  its  original  postuhita,  and  sometimes  as  in 
English  postulatums  :  the  former  is  the  most  eligible,  if 
we  are  discoursing  logically ;  and  the  latter,  if  we  are 
speaking  less  methodically. 

Posture,  pSs'tshure,  s.  463.     Place,  situation  ; 

voluntary  collocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  ;  state,  disposition. 
To  Posture,  p&s'tshi'ire,  v.  a.     To  put  in  any 

particular  place  or  disposition. 
PosTUREMASTER,   pSs'tsh&T-mis-t&r,  s.      One 

who  teaches  or  practises  artificial  contortions  of  the 

body. 
Posy,  p6'z^,  s.      A  bunch  of  flowers  ;  a  motto  on 

a  ring. 
Pot,  p&t,  s.      A   vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on 

the  fire  ;  vessel  to  hold  liquids  ;  vessel  made  of  earth  ; 

a  pewter  vessel  or  mug  holding  a  quart  or  pint  of 

beer  ;  to  go  to  Pot,  to  be  destroyed  or  devoured. 
To  Pot,  p5t,  v.  a.   To  preserve  seasoned  meats  in 

pots ;  to  enclose  in  pots  of  earth. 
Potable,    po'ti-bl,    a.    Wo.     Such    as  may  be 

drank,  drinkable. 
PoTABLENESS,  pc/ti-bl-nfe,  S.    Drinkablencss. 
PoTARGO,  p6-tir'g6,  S.    A  West  Indian  pickle. 
Potash,  p&t'ish,  s.       Potash  is  an  impure  fixed 

alkaline  salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables. 
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Potation,    pi-ta'sh&n,    s.       Drinking    bout, 

draught 
Potato,  pA-ti'tA,  s.     An  esculent  root. 
Potbellied,  pSfb^l-lld,  a.  283.  Having  a  swohi 

paunch. 
Potbelly,  p6t'b^l-l^,  s.     A  swelling  paunch. 
To  Potch,  potsh,  r.  a.    To  poach,  to  boil  slightly. 

B^-  This  word  is  more  commonly  and  better  written 
Poach. 
PoTCOMPANiON,  pSt'k&iii-pin'ySn,  s.    A  fellow- 

drinker,  a  good  fellow  at  carousals. 
Potency,  p6't5n-S^,  S.   Power,  influence ;  efficacy, 

strength. 
Potent,  po'tSnt,  a.    Powerful,  efficacious ;  having 

great  authority  or  dominion,  as.  Potent  monarchs. 
Potentate,  p6't§n-tate,  S.  90.    Monarch,  prince, 

sovereign. 
Potential,  p6-t5n'shil,  a.  Existing  in  possibility, 

not  in  act ;  having  the  effect  without  the  external  ac. 

tual  property;   efficacious,   powerful;   in   Grammar, 

PotentiaJ  is  a  mood  denoting  the  possibility  of  doing 

any  action. 

Potentiality,  po-t^n-sh^-il'^-t^,  s.  542.    Pos- 
sibility ;  nut  actuality. 
Potentially,  p6-t^n'sMl-^,  ad.     in  power  or 

possibility,  not  in  act  or  positively;  in  efficacy,  not  iu 

actuality. 
Potently,  p&'t5nt-ld,  ad.      Powerfully,  forcibly. 
PoTENTNESS,     po'tent-H^s,    s.        Powerfulness, 

might,  power. 
PoTGUN,  pit'g&n,   s.      (By  mistake  or  corruption 

used  for  Popgun.)    A  gun  which  makes  a  small  noise. 
POTHANGER,  p5t'hing-iir,  s.     Hook  or  branch  on 

which  the  pot  is  hung  over  the  fire. 
PoTHECARY,  p6</t'e-ki-r^,  s.  470.      One  who 

compounds  and  sells  medicines. 

Xf^  This  contraction  of  apoWecarj/ is  allowable  in  no- 
thing but  in  comlck  poetry. 

"  So  modern  *^o/Accari>«,  tnught  the  art 
By  doctors'  bills  to  play  the  doctors'  part; 
Bol(i  in  the  practice  of  mistakeu  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  master^-  fools.** 

PopiU  Euajf  on  Crit. 

The  other  contraction,  as  if  written  potecary,  is  almost 

too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice. 

Pother,  p&th'&f,  s.  165.  469.     Bustle,  tumult, 

flutter. 
To  Pother,  p&TH'&r,  v.  n.      To  make  a  bluster- 
ing  ineffectual  effort. 

Potherb,  pit'^rb,  s.  394.     An  herb  fit  for  the 

pot 
Pothooks,  pStllSSks,  s.      Hooks  to  hang  pots  or 

kettles  on ;  also  ill- formed  or  scrawling  letters  or 

characters. 
Potion,   po'sh&n,   s.       A    draught,   commonly  a 

physical  draught 
PoTLiD,  pStlld,  s.     Cover  of  a  pot 
Pottage,  p5t'tldje,  s.  90.     Any  thing  boiled  or 

decocted  for  food. 
Potter,  p5t't&r,  s.      A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
Pottern-ore,    p6ftern-6re,    s.     An  ore  wliich 

serves  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earthen  vessels. 
Potting,  p5t'tlng,  part.  a.  410.  Drinking. 
Pottle,  pftt'tl,  s.  405.     A  liquid  measure  contain. 

ing  four  pints. 
PoTVALIANT,  p5t-vil'yint,  a.   Heated  to  courage 

by  strong  drink. 
Pouch,  p6utsh.  s.   313.      A  small  bag,  a  pocket ; 

applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or  a  paunch. 
Poverty,   p&v'var.tt^,  s.      indigence,  neceasUy  ; 

meanness,  defect. 
Poult,  polt,  s.  318.      a  young  chicken,  particu. 

larly  of  a  turkey. 

[XV  This  word  is  corrupted  by  the  great  as  well  as  the 
small  vulgar,  into  pottt,  rhyming  with  out. — See  Atpara- 
gus  and  Cucumber. 
Poulterer,  p6I'tur-&r,  s.     One  whose  trade  is  u» 

sell  fowls  ready  for  tlie  cook 
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1'0UT,TICE,  pol'tis,  s.  14-2.  A  cataplasm,  a  soft 
mollifying  appliciitiun. 

To   Poultice,  pol'tis,   v.   a.    142.      To  apply 

a  poultice  or  cataplasm. 
Poultry,  pol'tre,  s.     Domestick  fowls. 

Pounce,  pS'inse,  s.  313.     The  claw  or  talon  of 

a  bird  of  prey ;  the  powder  of  gum  sandararh. 
To   PoUN'CE,  pounse,    v.    a.      To  pierce,  to  per- 
forate ;  to  pour,  to  sprinkle  through  small  perforationsj 
to  seize  with  the  pounces  or  talons. 

Pounced,  pounst,  a.  359.  Furnished  with  claws 
or  talons. 

PouNCETBOX,  poun's!t-b5ks,  S.  A  small  box 
perfcjrated. 

Pound,  p5und,  s.  313.  A  certain  weight,  consist- 
ing, in  Troy  weight,  of  twelve,  in  Avoirdupois,  of 
sixteen  oimoes  ;  the  sura  of  twenty  shillings  ;  a  pin. 
fold,  au  enclosure,  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are  en. 
<'losed. 
To  Pound,  pound,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  grind  with 
a  pestle  ;  to  shut  up,  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 

Poundage,  poundldje,  s.  90.  A  certain  sum 
deducted  from  a  pound ;  payment  rated  by  the  weight 
of  tlifi  commodity. 

Pounder,  pound'ur,  s.  98.  The  name  of  a  heavy 
large  pear ;  any  person  or  thing  denominated  from  a 
cert4un  number  of  pounds,  as  a  Ten-pounder,  a  gvm 
that  carries  a  bullet  of  ten  pounds  weight ;  a  pestle. 

To  Pour,  pour,  v.  a.  316.  To  let  some  liquid 
out  of  a  vessel,  or  into  some  place  or  receptacle  ;  to 
emit,  to  give  vent  to,  to  send  forth,  to  let  out,  to  send 
in  a  contmued  course. 

D3-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Ken- 
rick,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce  this  word  as 

I  have  done  ;  Mr  Nares  alone  pronounces  it  pore. 

To  Pour,  pour,  v.  n.  To  flow  rapidly  ;  to  rush 
tumultuously. 

Pourer,  poui-'&r,  s.  98.  One  that  pours. — See 
Principles,  No.  316. 

Potrr,  pout,  s.  313.  A  kind  of  fish,  a  cod  fish; 
a  kind  of  bird  ;  a  chick  of  a  turkey. 

To  Pout,  pout,  v.  n.  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting 
out  the  lips  ;  to  shoot  out,  to  liang  prominent. 

Powder,  pou'd&r,  s.  98.  322.  Dust,  any  body 
comminuted  ;  gunpowder  ;  sweet  dust  for  the  hair. 

To  Powder,  pou'd&r,  v.  a.  To  reduce  to  dust, 
to  comminute,  to  pound  small;  to  sprinkle  as  witli 
dust ;  to  salt,  to  sprinkle  with  salt 

PowDERBOX,  pou'dur-boks,  s.  A  box  in  which 
powder  for  the  hair  is  kept. 

PowDERKORN,  pou'dfir-hom,  s.  A  horn  case  in 
which  powder  is  kept  for  guns. 

POWDERJIILL,  p6u'd?ir-mil,  s.  The  mill  in  which 
the  ingredients  for  gunpowder  are  ground  and  mingled. 

PowDER-ROO.M,  pou'durrooin,  s.  The  part  of 
a  ship  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept 

Powder-chests,  pou'dur-tshests,  s.  Wooden 
triangular  chests  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebble  stones 
and  such  like  materials,  set  on  fire  when  a  ship  is 
boarded  by  an  enemy. 

Powdering-TUB,  pou'dur-!ng-tfib,  s.  The  vessel 
in  which  meat  is  salted ;  the  place  in  which  au  infected 
U'cher  is  physicked  to  preserve  him  from  putrefaction. 

Powdery,  pou'dir-^,  a.     Dusty,  friable. 

Power,  pou'&r,  s.  98.  322.  Command,  authority, 
dominion,  influence ;  ability,  force,  reach  ;  the  moving 
force  of  an  engine  ;  faculty  of  the  min.! ;  sovereign, 
potentate ;  one  invested  with  dominion ;  divinity ; 
host,  army,  military  force. 

Powerful,  pou'ur-ful,  a.  Investe(f  with  com- 
mand "or  authority,  potent;  forcible,  mghty;  effica- 
cious. 

I'OWERFULLY,  pou'ur-fuI-^,  ad.  Potently,  migh- 
tily, efficaciously,  forcibly.  j 

POWERFULNESS,  pou'&f-ful-nfe,  «.  Power,  ! 
efficacy,  might  I 

Powerless,  p6u'fir-l^s,  a.    Weak,  impotent 

Pox,  p&ks,  s.  Pustules,  efflorescences  ;  the  veneroal  I 
diaense.  ' 
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To  PoZE,  poze,  r.  a.   To  puzzle. — See  Pose  and 

Appose. 
Practicability,  prJk-t^-kA-bil'e-te,  s.     Practi- 

cableness,  a  possibility  of  being  performed. — See  Ijn- 
_  practicability. 

Practicable,   prik't^-ki-bl,   a.     Performabie, 

feasible,  capable  to  be  practised ;  assailable,  fit  to  be 

assailed. 
Practicableness,  prSk't^-ki-bl-n^s,  s.    Possi- 

bUity  to  be  performed. 
Practicably,  prik't^-kl-bl^,  ad.      In  such  a 

manner  as  may  be  performed. 
Practical,  prik'te-kil,  a.     Relating  to  action, 

not  merely  speculative. 
Practically,  ])rSk'te-kSl-l^,  ad.    In  relation  to 

action  ;  by  practice,  in  real  fact. 

Practicalness,  prik'te-kil-n&,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  practical. 

Practice,  prik'tls,  s.  142.  ITie  habit  of  doing 
any  thing  ;  use,  customary  use  ;  dexterity  acquired  by 
habit ;  actual  performance  distinguished  from  theory  ; 
method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing;  medical  treatment 
of  diseases  ;  exercise  of  any  profession  ;  wicked  stra. 
tagein,  bad  artifice.     In  this  last  sense  not  now  in  use. 

PracticK,  prSk'tlk,  a.  Relating  to  action  ;  not 
merely  tlieoretical. 

To  Practise,  prak'tis,  v,  a.  499.  To  do  habitual- 
ly;  to  do,  not  merely  to  profess  ;  as,  to  Practise  law 
or  physick  :  to  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

To  I'ractise,  prik'tls,  v.  n.  To  have  a  habit  of 
acting  in  any  manner  formed  ;  to  transact,  to  negotiate 
secretl  v  ;  to  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems ;  to  use  medical 
methods  ;  to  exercise  any  profession. 

Practisant,  prik'tlz-Snt,  s.  An  agent  Not  In 
use. 

Practiser,  prSk'tls-sfir,  a.  98.  One  that  prac 
tises  any  thing,  one  that  does  any  thing  habitually  ; 
one  who  prescribes  medical  treatment 

Practitioner,  prak-tish'fin-&r,  s.  One  who  is 
engaged  in  the  actual  exercise  of  any  art ;  one  who 
does  any  thing  habitually. 

Pr.2:C0GNITA,  pre-k6g'n^-ti,  S.  92.  Things  pre- 
viously known,  in  order  to  understand  something  else. 

Pragmatick,  prJg-m2it'tik,  309.  \ 

Pragmatical,  prig-m^t'ti^-kal,  \  "' 
Meddling,    impertinently    busy,   assuming   business 
without  invitation. 

Pragmatically,  prJg-mAt't^-kil-^  ad.     Med- 
dlingly, impertinently. 
Pragmaticalness,  pr5g-mat'td-kSl-n^s,  s.  The 

quality  of  intermeddling  without  right  or  call. 
Praise,  praze,  s.  202.      Renown,  commendation, 

celebrity ;  glorification,    tribute  of  gratitude,  laud ; 

ground  or  reason  of  praise. 
To  Praise,  praze,  v.  a.  To  commend,  to  applaud, 

to  celebrate  ;  to  glorify  in  worship. 
PraisefUL,  praze'fuJ,  a.   Laudable,  commendable. 
Praiser,    pra'zur,    s.   98.      One  who  praises,  an 

applauder,  a  commender. 

Praiseworthy,  praze'vv5r-TH^,  a.  Commend- 
able, deserving  praise. 

PraME,  prame,  S.    a  fiat-bottomed  boat. 

To  Prance,  prinse,  v.  n.  78,  79.  To  spring 
and  bound  in  high  mettle ;  to  ride  gallantly  and  osten- 
tatiously ;  to  move  in  a  warlike  or  showy  manner. 

To  Prank,  prSngk,  v.  a.  To  decorate,  to  dress 
or  adjust  to  ostentation. 

Prank,  prSngk,  s.  408.  A  frolick,  a  wild  flight, 
a  ludicrous  trick,  a  wicked  act. 

To  Prate,  prate,  v.  n.  To  talk  carelessly  and 
rt'itliout  weight,  to  chatter,  to  tattle. 

Prate,  prate,  s.  Tattle,  slight  talk,  unmeaning 
loquacity. 

Prater,  pra't&r,  s.  98.    An  idle  talker,  a  chatterer. 

Pratingly,  pra'tlng-le,  ad.  410.  With  tittle 
tattle,  with  loquacity. 

To  Prattle,  prJt'tl,  r.  n.  405.  To  talk  lightly, 
to  chatter,  to  be  trivially  loquacious. 
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Prattle,  prJt'tl,  s.    Empty  talk,  trifling  loquacity. 
PaATTLER,  pritlar,  s.   98.      A  trifling  talker,  a 

•batterer. 
Pravity,     prSlv'^-t^     s.        Corruption,     badness, 

raalignity. 
Prawn,  prawn,  s.     A  small  crustaceous  fish  like  a 

shrimp,  but  larger. 
7b  Pray,  pra,  t;.  n.    To  make  petitions  to  heaven  ; 

to  entreat,   to  ask  submissively ;    I   Pray,    or  pray, 

singly,  is  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  inb-oducing 

a  question. 
7b  Pray,  pra,  v.  a.    To  supplicate,  to  implore,  to 

address  with  petitions  ;  to  ask  for  as  a  supplicant ;  to 

entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 
Prayer,    pra'&r,    s.    98.     Petttion  to  heaven  j 

entreaty,  submissive  opportunity. 

Prayer-book,  pra'&r-b66k,  s.    Book  of  publick 

or  private  devotions. 
To   Preach,  pretsh,  v.  n.  227.    To  pronounce 

a  publick  discourse  upon  sacred  subjects. 
7b  Preach,  pretsh,  v.  a.   To  proclidm  or  publish 

in  religious  orations ;  to  inculcate  publickly,  to  teach 

with  earnestness. 
Preacher,  pr^tsh'fir,  s.  98.    One  who  discourses 

publickly  upon  reli^ous  subjects  ;  one  who  is  apt  to 
harangue  tediously  in  discourse. 

Preachment,  pretsh'm^nt,  s.  A  sermon  or  other 
discourse  mentioned  in  contempt. 

Preamble,  pr^am-bl,  s.  405.  Something  pre- 
vious, introduction,  prefac*. 

Preantepenultimai'e,  pr^-in-t^-p^-n&l't^- 
mate,  s.   The  fourth  syllable  from  the  last 

PreapprehensioN,  pr(i-Jp-prd-h^n'sh&n,  s.  Pre- 
conception. 

Prebend,  pr^l/end,  s.  A  stipend  granted  in 
cathedral  churches  ;  sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  sti- 
pendiary of  a  cathedral,  a  prebendary. 

Prebendal,  pr^-b^n'dfl,  a.  Appertaining  to  a 
prebend. 

Prebendary,  pr^l/^n-der-e,  s.  512.  A  stipen. 
diary  of  a  cathedral. 

Precarious,  pre-karWis,  a.  Dependent,  un- 
certain because  depending  on  the  will  of  another,  held 
by  courtesy. 

Precariously,  pr^-ka'r^-fis-M,  ad.  Uncertainly, 
by  dependence,  dependently. 

Precariousness,  pr^-ka'r(i-&s-n&,  s.  Uncer- 
tainty, dependence  on  others. 

Precaution,  prikaw'sh&n,  s.  Preservative 
caution,  preventive  measures. 

To  Precaution,  pr^-kaVsh&n,  v.  a.  To  warn 
beforehand. 

PrecedanE0US»  0r5s-^-da'n5-&S,  a.  Previous, 
antecedent 

To  Precede,  pr^-sMe',  v.  a.  To  go  before  in 
order  of  time;  to  go  before  according  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  rank. 

Precedence,  pr^-s^d^nse,  > 
Precedency,  pre-si'd^n-s^,  J  *' 

The  act  or  state  of  going  bef'>re,  priority  ;  something 
going  before,  something  past ;  adjustment  of  place ; 
the  foremost  place  in  ceremony  ;  superiority. 

Precedent^  pre-s^d§nt,  a.  Former,  going  before. 

Precedent,  pr^s's^-d^nt,  s.  Any  thing  that  is 
a  rule  or  example  to  future  times ;  any  thing  done  be- 
fore of  the  same  kind. 

Precedently,  pr^-sM^nt-l^,  ad.   Beforehand. 

Precentor,  pri-s^n'tur,  s.  166.  He  that  leads 
the  choir. 

Precept,  pre's^pt,  s.  532.    A  rule  authoritatively 
given,  a  mandate. 
Ucj-  Mr  Sheridan,  Ulr  Elphinston,  Mr  Scott,  Buchan- 

nan,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entiok,  make  tlie  e  in  the 

first  syllable  of  tliis  word  long ;  Dr  Kenrick  alone  makes 

it  short 

Preceptial,  pr^-s§p'shM,  a.  Consisting  of 
precepts. 
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Preceptive,   pr^-s^p'tlv,   «.  157.      Containing 

precepts,  giving  precepts. 
Preceptor,  pre-s^p'tfir,  s.   166.     A  teacher,  a 

tutor. 
Preceptory,   pr?s'^p-t6-r^,    S.      A    seminary  of 

instruction.— See  Receptory. 
Precession,  pr^-s§sh'un,  s.  The  act  of  going  before. 
Precinct,  pre-singkt',  S.  Outward  limit,  boundary. 

Preciosity,  pr^-shd-fts'^t^,   s.    551.      Value, 

preciousness ;  any  thing  of  high  price. 
Precious,  pr^sh'&s,  a.  357.      Valuable,  being  of 
great  worth  ;  costly,  of  great  price,  as  a  precious  stonn. 

Preciously,    presh'us-1^,    ad.     Valuably,  to  a 

great  price. 
Preciousness,   pr^sh'Eis-nls,   s.     Valuableness, 

worth,  price. 
Precipice,    prls's^-pls,    s.    142.      A  headlong 

steep,  a  fall  perpendicular. 

Precipitance,  pr^-sip'pe-tanse,  ) 

Precipitancy,  prd-slp'pe-tin-s4,  j 
Rash  haste,  headlong  haste. 

Precipitant,  pr^-slp'pe-t5nt,  a.  Falling  or 
rushing  headlong ;  hasty,  urged  with  violent  haste ; 
rashly  hurried. 

Precipitantly,  pre-sip'p^-tSnt-le,  ad.  In  head- 
long haste  ;  in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

7b  Precipitate,  pre-slp'p^-tate,  v.  a.  To  throw 

headlong;  to  hasten  unexpectedly;  to  hurry  blindly 
or  rashly  ;  to  throw  to  tlie  bottom,  a  term  of  chymis- 
try  opposed  to  Sublime. 

7b  Precipitate,  prd-slp'p^-tate,  v.  n.     To  fall 

headlong ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment ;  to 
hasten  without  just  preparation. 

Precipitate,  pre-sip'pe-t4t,  a.    91.       Steeply 

falling ;  headlong,  hasty ;  violent. 
Precipitate,  pr^-slp'p^-tSt,  s.  91.    A  corrosive 

medicine  made  by  precipitating  mercury. 
Precipitately,  prd-slp'p^-tAt-I^   ad.      Head- 
long, steeply  down ;  hastily,  in  blind  liurry. 
Precipitation,  pr^-slp-p^-ta'shin,  s.     The  act 

of  throwing  headlong  ;    \iolent  motion  downward  ; 

tumultuous  hurry,  blind  haste  ;  in  Chymistry,  subsi- 

dency,  contrary  of  sublimation. 
Precipitous,     pr^-slp'pe-t&s,     a.       Headlong, 

steep;  hasty,  sadden;  rash,  heady. 
Precise,  pr^-slse',  a.  427.     Exact,  strict,  nice, 

having  strict  and  determinate  limitations ;  formal, 

finical. 
Precisely,  prd-slsel^,    ad.       Exactly,  nicely, 

accurately,  with  superstitious  formality,    with   too 

much  scrupulosity. 

CQ-  Though  we  seldom  hear  the  adjective  precise  pro. 
nounced  as  if  written  precize,  we  very  frequently  hear 
the  adverb  precisely  pronounced  as  if  written  precixely: 
but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  as  an  invariable  rule,  that 
adverbs  preserve  exactly  the  same  accent  and  sound  as 
the  adjective  from  which  they  are  formed ;  and  there- 
fore, as  the  adjective  is  pronounced  with  the  hissing  or 
pure  s,  the  adverb  ought  to  have  the  same. 

Pbeciseness,  prd-sise'n^s,  s.  Exactness,  rigid 
nicety. 

Precisian,  pr^-sizh'^-in,  s.  88.  One  who 
limits  or  restrains ;  one  who  is  superstitiously  rigor- 
ous. 

Precision,  pr^-sizh'&n,  s.     Exact  limitation. 

Precisive,  pr^-Si'slv,  a.  428.      Exactly  limiting. 

7b  Preclude,  pr^-klfide',  v.  a.  To  shut  out  or 
hinder  by  some  anticipation. 

Precocious,  pre-kc/sb&s,  a.  351.     Ripe  before 

the  time. 
Precocity,  pre-k5s's^-t^,  s.     Ripeness  before  the 

time. 
7b  Precogitate,  pr^-k6d'jd-tate,  v.  a.    To  con. 

sider  or  scheme  beforehand. 
PRECOGNrnoN,    pri-k6g-n!sh'6n,    s.     PieWow 

kaoA-ledge,  antecedent  examinatinu 
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Precoxceit,  pre-k5n-sete',  s.  530. 

previously  formed. 
To  Preconceive,  pre-kfin-s^ve',  v.  a.     To  form 

an  opinion  beforehand  ;  to  imagine  beforehand. 
Preconception,    pre-k5n-s^p'shun,    s.     531. 

Opinion  previously  formed. 

Precontract,  pre-k&n'trakt,  s.  A  contract  pre- 
vious to  another. 

To  Precontract,  pre-k6n'trikt,  v.  a.  To  con- 
tract or  bargain  beforehand. 

Precurse,  prc-kurse',  s.     Forerunning. 

Precursor,  pre-kur'sur,  s.  166.  Forerunner, 
harbinger. 

Predaceous,  prd-da'sh&s,  a.  357.  Living  by 
prey. 

PredaL,  pre'dSl,  a.  88.  Robbing,  practising  plun- 
der. 

Predatory,  pr^d'di-tur-^,  a.  512.     Plundering, 

practising  rapine  ;  hungry,  preying,  rapacious,  raven- 
ous.— For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

Predeceased,  pre-de-seest',  a.  531.  359.  Dead 
before. 

Predecessor,  pred-e-s^s'sur,  s.      One  that  was 

in  any  state  or  place  before  another  ;  ancestor. 

Predestinarian,  pre-d^s-te-na'r^iin,  s.  One 
that  holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

To  Predestinate,  pre-d4s't^-nate,  v.  a.  To 
appoint  beforehand  by  irreversible  decree. 

Predestination,  pre-des-te-na'sh&n,  s.  Pre- 
ordination. 

Predestinator,  pre-d&'t^-na-t&r,  s.  166.  521. 
•One  that  holds  predestination,  or  the  prevalence  of 
pre-established  necessity. 

To  Predestine,  pre-d^s'tin,  v.  a.  140.  To  de- 
cree  beforehand. 

Predeterjiination,  pre-d^-t^r-md-na'shun,  s. 
Determination  made  beforehand. 

To  Predeterjiine,  pre-d<i-t^r'm!n,  v.  a.  140. 
Tj  doom  or  confine  by  previous  decree. 

Predial,  pr^de-Sl,  or  pre'je-^l,  a.  29.3.  Con- 
sisting of  farms. 

Predicability,  pred-ik-^-bU'e-te,  s.  Capacity 
of  being  attributed  to  a  subject. 

Predicable,  prM'de-k^-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
affirmed  of  somethins-. 

Predicable,  pr^d'd^-ka-bl,  s.  A  logical  term, 
denoting  one  of  the  five  tilings  which  can  be  afiirmed 
of  an  y  thing. 

Predicajient,  pr^-dikTcS-m^nt,  s.  A  class  or 
arrangement  of  beings  or  substances  ranked  according 
to  their  natures,  called  also  category  ;  class  or  kind  de- 
scribed by  any  definitive  marks. — See  Medicament. 

Predicamental,  pie-dlk-i-m^n'tai,  a.  Relat- 
ing  to  predicaments. 

Predicant,  pred'd^-kint,  s.  One  that  affirms  any 
thing. 

To  Predicate,  pr^d'de-kate,  v.  a.  To  affirm 
any  thing  of  another  thing. 

Predicate,  pred'de-kit,  s.  91.  That  which  is 
affirmed  of  the  subject.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Man 
is  a  rational  animal."  Man  is  the  subject,  and  a  rational 
ani/naHs  tlie  predicate.  In  this  sentence  also,  "The 
Wages  of  sin  is  Death."  Death  is  the  subject,  and  the 
wages  of  sin  is  the  predicate,  where  it  may  likewise  be 
observed,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition  which 
governs  the  verb,  and  forms  what  is  called  the  Nomi- 
native  case. 

Predication,  pred-^-ka'sh&n,  s.  Affirmation 
concerning  any  thinff. 

To  Predict,  pr^-dikt',  v.  a.  To  foretell,  to  fore- 
show. 

Prediction,  pre-dik'.shun,  s.  Prophecy,  declara- 
tion of  something  future. 

Predictor,  pri-dik'tur,  s.     Foreteller. 

Predigestion,  pre-d^jes'tshOn,  s.  Digestion 
too  soon  performed. 

Predilection,  pre-de-lek'sh&n,  s.     Preference, 
partiality,  prepossession  in  favour  of  any  thing. 
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0(3-  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  not  in  use  whea 
Dr  Johnson  wrote  his  Dictionary,  or  he  would  have  in. 
»erted  it ;  pel  haps  it  was  first  used  by  the  author  of  the 
letters  sigTied  Junius  ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  it 
has  since  been  adopted  by  the  most  respectable  writers, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  propriety  and  utility.  Scott, 
Entick,  and  Mason,  are  the  only  urthoepists  who  have 
inserted  this  word. 

To  Predispose,  pr^-dls-poze',  v.  a.     To  adapt 

previously  to  any  certain  purpose. 

Predisposition,  pr^-dis-p6-zish'&n, «.  Previous 

adaptation  to  any  certain  purpose. 
Predominance,  pr^-d6m'm^-ninse,  } 
Predominancy,  pre-d6m'm^nin-s4,  5 

Prevalence,  superiority. 
Predominant,  pre-d5m'me-nint,  a.    Prevalent, 

supreme  in  influence,  ascendant. 
To  Predominate,  pr^-d6m'm^-nate,  v.  n.  91. 

To  prevail,  to  be  ascendant,  to  be  supreme  in  influ- 
ence. 
To  Pre-ELECT,  pr^A-l&t',  v.  a.     To  choose  by 

previous  decree. 
Pre-eminence,  pr^^m'min^nse,  s.   Superiority 

of  excellence ;  precedence,  priority  of  place  j  superio- 
rity of  power  or  influence. 
Pre-eminent,  prd-§m'm^-n§nt,    a.      Excellent 

above  others. 
Pre-emption,  pr^-^m'sh&n,  s.  412.     The  right 

of  purchasing  before  another. 
To  Pre-engage,  pr^-5n_gadje',  v.  a.  To  engage 

by  precedent  ties  or  contracts. 
Pre-engagement,  pr^-^n-gadje'm^nt,  s.     Pre. 

cedent  obligation. 
To  Pre-establish,  pr^-i-stAiylisb,  v.  a.     To 

settle  beforehand. 
Pre-establishment,   prd-i-stSViisb-m^nt,   s. 

Settlement  beforehand. 
To  Pre-exist,    prd-^gz-lst',    v.  n.      To  exist 

beforehand. 
Pre-existence,  prd-%z-ls't^nse,  s.     Existence 

beforehand,  existence  of  Uie  soul  before  its  union  with 

the  body. 
Pre-existent,    prd-^gz-ls'teiit,     a.       Existent 

beforehand,  prececfing  in  existence. 
Preface,  pr^f'fas,  s.  91.  532.   Something  spoken 

introductory  to  the  main  design,  introduction,  some- 

thing  proemial. 

03-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick, 
W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce 
the  first  e  in  this  word  short 

To  Preface,  priffas,  i;.  n.  91.  To  say  some- 
thing introductory. 

To  Preface,  pr^Pfis,  v.  a.  To  introduce  by 
something  proemial ;  to  face,  to  cover. 

Prefacer,  pr§ffas-ir,  s.  98.  The  %vriter  of  a 
preface. 

Prefatory,  pr§ffi_t6r-5,  a.  512.    Introductory. 

Prefect,  pr^f^kt,  s.     A  governor. 

Prefecture,  preff^-ture,  s.     Command,  office 

of  government. 

KS"  Though  I  have  agreed  with  all  our  orthoepists  in 
making  the  first  syllable  oi prefect  long,  I  cannot  follow 
them  so  implicitly  in  the  accent  and  quantity  of  this 
word.  All  but  Mr  Sheridan,  \V.  Johnston,  and  Mr  Perry, 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  ;  and  the  two 
first  of  the  writers  make  the  first  syllable  long,  as  in 
prefect.  Mr  Perry  alone  has,  in  my  opinion,  given  this 
word  its  true  pronunciation,  by  placing  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  and  making  that  syllable  short  This 
is  agreeable  to  that  general  tendency  of  our  language  to 
an  antepenultimate  accentuation,  and  a  »hort  quantity 
on  every  vowel  but  u. — See  Principles,  No.  533.  535. 

To  Prefer,  pre-fer',  v.  a.     To  regard  more  than 

another ;  to  advance,  to  exalt,  to  raise  j  to  ofl>?r  so- 

lemnly,  to  propose  puhlickly,  to  exhibit. 
Preferable,    preff^r-a.bl,    a.     Eligible  befow 

something  else. 
Preferablene-ss,  pr^ff&-a-bl-n&,  s,  Tha  state 

of  being  preferable. 
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Preferably,  pr^f  f^r-J-bl^,  ad.    in  preference, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  another. 

PbEFERENCE,  pr^f fer-^nse,  S.  The  act  of  pre- 
ferring, estimation  of  one  thing  above  another,  elec- 
tion of  one  rather  than  another. 

Preferment,  i)re-f^r'm§nt,  s.  Advancement  to 
a  higher  station  ;  a  place  of  honour  or  profit ;  pre- 
ference, act  of  preferring. 

Preferrer,  pr^-f^r'rar,  s.  98.   One  who  prefers. 

To  Prefigurate,  pr^-flg'yfi-rate,  v.  a.  To  show 
by  an  antecedent  representation. 

Prefiguration,  pri-fig-yi-ra'sh&n,  s.  Antece- 
dent  representation. 

To  Prefigure,  prd-flg'yire,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  by 
antecedent  representation. 

To  Prefix,  pr^-fiks',  v.  a.  To  appoint  before- 
hand J  to  settle,  to  establish. 

Prefix,  pr^'fiks,  s.  492.  Some  particle  put  be- 
fore a  word  to  vary  its  signification. 

Prefixion,  pri-nk'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  prefixing. 

To  PREFORM,pr^-form',  v.  a.  To  form  beforehand. 

Pregnancy,  pr^g'nin-s^,  s.  The  state  of  being 
with  young ;  fruitfulness,  inventive  power. 

Pregnant,  pr^g'nSnt,  a.  Teeming,  breeding, 
fruitful,  fertile,  impregnatrng. 

Pregnantly,  pr^nint-l^,  ad.  Fruitfully,  fully. 

Pregustation,  pr^-gus-ta'shiin,  s.  The  act  of 
tasting  before  another. 

To  Prejudge,  pr^-jidge',  r.  a.  To  determine 
any  question  beforehand,  generally  to  condemn  before- 
hand. 

To  PrejudicaTE,  pre-ju'd^-kate,  v.  a.  To  de- 
determine  beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

PrejudicaTE,  pr^-jiVd^-kSt,  a.  91.  Formed  by 
prejudice,  formed  before  examination;  prejudiced, 
prepossessed. 

Prejudication,  pr^-jfi-d^ka'shin,  s.    The  act 

of  judging  beforehand. 
Prejudice,  pr§d'jii-dls,  s.   142.     Prepossession, 

judgment  formed  beforehand  without  examination; 

mischief,  detriment,  hurt,  injury. 
To  Prejudice,  pr^d'ji-dls,  v.  a.    To  prepossess 

with  unexamined  opinions,  to  fill  with  prejudices  ;  to 

obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices  previously  raised  ;  to 

injure,  to  hurt,  to  diminish,  to  impair. 
Prejudicial,  prM-j{i-dish'Jl,  a.    Obstructive  by 

means  of  opposite  prepossessions ;  contrary,  opposite  ; 
mischievous,  hurtful,  injurious,  detrimental. 

Prejudicialness,  pr^d-ji-dlsh'il-n&,  s.  The 
state  of  being  prejudiciaL 

Prelacy,  pr6lli-s^,  s.  The  dignity  or  post  of  a 
prelate  or  ecclesiastick  of  the  highest  order ;  episco- 
pacy, the  order  of  bishops  ;  bishops. 

Prelate,  pr^l'lit,  s.  91.  532.  An  ecclesiastick  of 
the  highest  order  and  dignity. 
l^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Nares.  Mr  Scott, 

Dr  K.enrick,W.  Johnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick, 

pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short. 

PrelaTICAL,  pr^-lit/td-kil,  a.  Relating  to  pre- 
lates or  prelacy. 

Prelation,  pr^-la'shun,  s.  Preference,  setting  of 
one  above  the  other. 

Prelature,  prMi-ture,  / 

Prelatureship,  pr^lli-tfire-sblp,  J 
The  state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate. 

Prelection,  pr^-15k'sh5n,  s.   Reading,  lecture. 

PreLIBATION,  pr^ll-ba'sh&n,  s.  530.  Taste  be- 
forehand, effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

Preliminary,  pr^-llm'^ni-re,  a.  Previous,  in- 
troductory,  proemial. 

Preliminary,    pr^_llm'^-ni-r^,    s.     Something 

previous,  preparatory  measures. 
Prelude,  pr^'iide,  s.  532.     Some  short  flight  of 

musick  played  before  a  full  concert ;  sometliing  intro- 
ductory, something  that  only  shows  what  is  to  follow. 
ft^  Jfr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick, 
WTJohnston,  Buchanan,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce 
the  tf  in  the  first  syllable  of  this'  word  sliort. 
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To  Prelude,  pr^-lude',  v.  a.  492.  To  serve  a« 
an  introduction,  to  be  previous  to- 

Preludious,  pr^-li'j^6s,  a.  293.  Previous,  in- 
troductory. 

Prelusive,  pr^-lii'siv,  a.  158.  428.  Previous, 
introductory,  proemial. 

Premature,  pr(i-mi-tfire',  a.   531.      Ripe  too 

soon,  formed  before  the  time,  too  early,  too  soon  said 

or  done,  too  hasty. 
Prematurely,  pre-mJ-tiire'l^  ad.      Too  early, 

too  soon,  with  too  hasty  ripeness. 
Prematureness,  pre-md-tfire'nls,    1 
Prematurity,  pre-mi-tfi'r^-t^,         j  ** 

Too  great  haste,  unseasonable  earliness. 
To   Prejieditate,  pre-m^d'e-tate,  v.    a.     To 

contrive  or  form  beforehand,  to  conceive  beforeliand. 
Premeditation,  pr«i-mM-^-ta'sh&n,  s.     Act  of 

meditating  beforehand. 
To    Premerit,    pr^m&'It,   t;.    a.       To  desene 

before. 
Premices,  pr^mls-slz,  s.     First  fruits. 
Premier,  pr^me'jer,  a.  113.     First,  chief.    This 

word  is  used  as  a  substantive  for  the  first  minister  of 
state. 

To  Premise,  jire-mlze',  r.  a.  To  explain  pre- 
viously, to  lay  down  premises ;  to  send  before  the 
time.     In  this  last  sense  not  in  use. 

Pre.MISES,  pr^mls-siz,  s.  99.  Propositions  ante- 
cedently supposed  or  proved ;  in  law  language,  houses 
or  lands. 

Premiss,  pr^mls,  s.      An  antecedent  proposition. 

55"  As  the  singular  ends  with  ss,  the  preceding  word 
in  the  plural  ought  to  have  ss  also. 

Premium,  pr^m^-&m,  s.  Something  given  to  in- 
vite a  loan  or  bargain  ;  a  reward  proposed. 

To  Premonish,  pr^-m6n'nlsh,  t.  a.  To  warn 
or  admonish  beforehand. 

Premonishment,  pr^-m6n'nlsh-m&it,  s.  Pre- 
vious information. 

Premonition,  pr^-m6-n1sli'&n,  s.     Previous  no. 

tice,  previous  intelligence. 

Premonitory,  pr^-mSn'n^t&r-^,  a.  Previously 
advising. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick,  612. 

To  Premonstrate,  prd-m6n'strate,  v.  a.  To 
show  beforehand. 

Premunire,  prlm'mfi-nl-r^,  s.  A  writ  in  tin? 
common  law,  whereby  a  penalty  is  incurrible.  as  in- 
fringing some  statute  ;  the  penalty  so  incurred  ;  a  dif- 
ficulty,  a  distress. 

Premunition,  pre-mu-nish'Cin,  s.  An  anticipa. 
tion  of  objection. 

To  Prenominate,  pri-n6m'm^-nate,  v.  a.  To 
forename. 

Prenomination,  pr^-nom-m^-na'shfin,  s.  Tlie 
privilege  of  being  named  first. 

Prenotion,  pr^-no'shun,  s.  Foreknowledge, 
prescience. 

Prentice,  pr^n'tls,  s.  142.  One  bound  to  a  mas- 
ter, in  order  to  instruction  in  a  trade.  This  word,  says 
Dr  Johnson,  is  contracted  by  colloquial  licence  from 
apprentice. 

Prenticeship,  pren'tis-sUp,  s.  The  servitude  of 
an  apprentice. 

Prenunciation,  prd-nun-she-a'sh6n,  s.  The 
act  of  telling  before. — See  Promtnciatton. 

Preoccupancy,  pr^-Skliii-piin-s^,  s.  Tlie  ac 
of  taking  possession  before  another. 

To  Preoccupate,  pr^-Sklsfi-pate,  v.  a.  To  an. 
ticlpate  ;  to  prepossess,  to  fill  with  prejudice. 

Preoccupation,  prd-6k-ku-pa'shfin,  s.      Ami 

cipation  ;  prepossessiim  ;  anticipation  of  objection. 

To  Preoccupy,  pr(^-5k'ku-pi,  v.  a.  To  pre- 
possess, to  occupy  by  anticipation  or  j)rejudices. 

To  Preominate,  pr^-6m'me-nate,  v.  a.  'Jo 
prognosticate,  to  gather  from  omens  any  future  evenr. 

PrEOPINION,  pr^-A-pln'yfin,  S.  113.  Opinion 
antecedently  formed,  prepossession. 
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To  ordain 


Antecedent 


To  Pkeordain,  prd-5r-dane',  v.  a. 

beforehand. 
P&EORDiNANCE,  prd-or'dti  ndnse,  s. 

decree,  first  decree. 
Preordination,  pr4-6r-dd-na'sli&n,  s.     The  act 

of  preordaining. 

Preparation,  pr^p-^r-a'sh6n,  s.  530.     The  act 

of  preparing-  or  previously  fitting  any  thing  to  any  pur- 
pose ;  previous  measures ;  ceremonious  introduction  ; 
the  act  of  making  or  fitting  by  a  regular  process  ;  any 
thing  made  by  process  of  operation. 

Preparative,    pre-pir'ra-tlv,    a.      Having  the 

power  of  preparing  or  qualifying. 
Preparative,  pr^-pirti-tiv,  s.     That  which  has 

the  power  of  preparing  or  previously  fitting ;  that 

wliich  is  done  iu  order  to  something  else. 
PREPARATIVELy,     pie-pal'ri-tiv-le,     ad.        Pre- 
viously, by  way  of  preparation. 
Preparatory,  pr^-pAr'ri-t&r-^,  a.   Antecedently 

necessary  ;  introductory,  previous,  antecedent. 

J!;;^  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 
To  Prepare,  prd-pare',  v.  a.  To  fit  for  any  thing, 

to  adjust  to  any  use,  to  make  ready  for  any  purpose  ; 

to  qualify  for  any  purpose  ;  to  make  ready  beforehand  ; 

to  form,  to  make  ;  to  make  by  regular  process,  as,  he 

Prepared  a  medicine. 
To  Prepare,  pr^-pare',  v.  n.     To  take  previous 

measures  ;  to  make  every  thing  ready,  to  put  things  in 

order ,-  to  make  one's  self  ready,  to  put  himself  in  a 

state  of  expectation. 
Preparedly,  pr^-pa'rM-le,  ad.  364.     By  proper 

precedent  measures. 
Preparedness,  pr^-pa'rM-n^s,  s.     State  or  act 

of  being  prepared. 
Preparer,  pr^-pa'rur,  s.  98.     One  that  prepares, 

one  that  previously  fits ;  that  which  fits  for  any  thing. 

Prepense,  pre-p^nse',  \ 

Prepensed,  pr^-p^nst',  359.    \  °' 

Forethought,  preconceived,  contrived  beforehand,  as, 
in.ilice  Prepense. 

Prepollency,  pr^-p51'^n-S^,  s.  Superiour  in. 
fiuence  ;  power  beyond  others. 

To  Preponder,  pr^-p5n'd6r,  v.  a.  To  outweigh. 

Preponderance,  prl-p6n'd4r-llnse,  > 

Preponderancy,  pre-p6n'ddr-dn-s4,  3  *" 
Superiority  of  weight 

Preponderant,  pre-p6n'der-ant,  a.  Out- 
weighing. 

To  Preponderate,  pr^-p5n'der-ate,  v.  n.     To 

outweigh,  to  overpower  by  weight ;  to  overpower  by 

stronger  influence. 
To  Preponderate,  pre-p&n'd^r-ate,  v.  a.     To 

exceed  in  weight;  to  exceed  in  influence  or  power 

analogous  to  weight. 
Prepo.vderation,  pre-pin-d§r-i'sh&n,  s.     The 

state  of  outweighing. 
To  Prepose,  piii-poze',  v.  a.     To  put  before. 
Preposition,  pr^p-p6-zish'un,  s.     In  Grammar, 

a  particle  governing  a.  ca«e. 
Prepositor,   pr<^-p6z'zlt-t&r,   s.      A    scholar  ap- 
pointed by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest. — See  Con- 
strue. 

To  Prepossess,  pr^-p&z-z^s',  v.  a.  531.     To  fill 

with  an  opinion  unexamined,  to  prejudice. 

Prepossession,  pre-p6z-z^sh'un,  s.    Pre-occupa- 

tion,  first  possession;  prejudice,  pre-couceived  opi- 
nion. 

Preposterous,  pre-pis'tdr-&s,  a.  Having  that 
first  which  ought  to  be  last,  wrong,  absurd,  pervert- 
ed ;  applied  to  persons,  foolish,  absurd. 

Preposterously,  pr^-p6s't&--&s-ld,  ad.  In  a 
wrong  situation,  absurdly. 

PrEPOSTEROUSNESS,  pr^  p5s'tdr-&S-n^S,  s.  Ab- 
surdity, wrong  order. 

Prepotency,  pri-p6'tdn-s^,  s.    Superiour  power, 

predominance. 
Prepuce,  pre'puse,    s.     That  which  covers  the 
elans,  foreslun. 
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To  Prerequire,  pr^-rd-kwire',  i;.  a.  To  demand 

previously, 
Prerequisite,  pr^-r&'kwlz-it,    a.      Something 

previously  necessary. 

Prerogative,  pre-r6g'gJ-tlv,  s.     An  exclusive 

or  peculiar  privilege. 
Prerogatived,  prd-rSg'gi-tivd,  a.  359.    Having 

an  exclusive  privilege,  having  prerogative.. 
Presage,  pr^s'sadje,  s.  492.  53i.     prognostick, 

presension  of  futurity. 

1X5-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mx  Nares,   Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry, 
and  Entick,  pronounce  the  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this 
word  short ;  and  Dr  Kenrick  and  W.  Johnston  make  it 
long. 
To  Presage,  pre-sadje',    v.  a.     To  forebode,  to 

foreknow,  to  foretell,  to  prophesy;  to  foretoken,  to 

foreshow. 
Presagement,  pr^-sadje'm^nt,  s.  Forebodement, 

prehension ;  foretoken. 
Presbyter,  pr^zlj^-t^r,    s.     A  priest ;  a  pres- 

byterian. 
Presbyterian,  pr&-bit^'re-in,    a.     Consisting 

of  elders,  a  term  for  a  modern  form  of  ecclesiastical 

government. 
Presbyterian,  pr^z-b^-teW-Jn,  s.    An  abettor 

of  presbytery  or  Calvinistical  discipline. 
Presbytery,  pr5z'b^-t&-^,    s.     Body  of  elders, 
whether  priests  or  laymen. 

Prescience,  pre'sh^-^nse,  s.  532.  Fore- 
knowledge, knowledge  of  future  things. 

Prescient,  pr^she-^nt,  a.  357.  Foreknowing, 
prophetick. 

Prescious,  pr^sh^-fis,  a.    Having  foreknowledge. 

To  Prescind,  pre-sind',  v.  a.  To  cut  off,  to 
abstract. 

Prescindent,  pre-slnd'^nt,  a.     Abstracting. 

To  Prescribe,  pr^-skribe',  v.  a.  To  set  down 
authoritatively,  to  order,  to  direct;  to  direct  medi- 
cally. 

To  Prescribe,  pre-skribe',  v.  n.  To  influence  by 

long  custom  ;  to  influence  arbitrarily ;  to  form  a  custom 
which  has  the  force  of  law  ;  to  \vrite  medical  directions 
and  forms  of  medicine. 

Prescript,  pre'skript,  a.  Directed,  accurately 
laid  down  in  a  precept. 

Prescript,  pre'skript,  s.  Direction,  precept, 
model  prescribed. 

Prescription,  pr^-skrlp'sh&n,  s.  Rules  pro- 
duced and  authorized  by  custom ;  custom  continued 
till  it  has  the  force  of  law ;  medicaJ  receipt. 

Preseance,  pr^-se'inse,  s.  Priority  of  place  in 
sitting. 

Presence,  pr^z'zense,  s.  State  of  being  present  5 
state  of  being  in  the  view  of  a  superior;  a  number 
assembled  before  a  great  person;  port,  air,  mien, 
demeanour;  readiness  at  need,  quickness  at  ex- 
pedients ;  the  person  of  a  superior. 

Presence-chamber,  pr&'z^ns-tsham-b&r,  ) 

Presence-room,  pr4z'z5ns-ioom,  ^ 

The  room  in  which  a  great  person  receives  company. 

Presensation,  pr^-s^n-sa'shun,  s.  Precon. 
ception. 

Presension,  pr^-sSn'shun,  s.  Perception  before, 
hand. 

Present,  pr&'z^nt,  a.  Not  absent,  being  face  to 
face,  being  at  hand ;  not  past,  not  future ;  ready  at 
hand,  quick  in  emergencies ;  favourably  attentive, 
propitious ;  unforgotten  ;  not  abstracted,  not  absent  of 
mind,  attentive  ;  the  Present,  an  elliptical  expression 
for  the  present  time,  the  time  now  existing;  at  Present, 
at  the  present  time,  now. 

Present,  prez'z^nt,  s.  A  gift,  a  donative,  some, 
thing  ceremoniously  given ;  a  letter  or  mandate  ex. 
hibited. 

To  Present,  pr^-zSnt',  v.  a.  492.  To  place  in 
the  presence  of  a  superior ;  to  exhibit  to  view  or 
notice;  to  offer,  to  exhibit;  to  give  formally  and 
ceremoniously ;  to  put  into  the  hands  of  another ;  to 
favour  with  gifts ;  to  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices ; 
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to  offer  openly  ;  to  lay  before  a  court  of  judicature,  as 

an  object  of  inquiry. 
Presentable,  prd-z^nt'i-bl,  a.     What  may  be 

presented. 
Presentaneous,  pr5z-zen-ta'n^-&s,  a.     Ready, 

quick,  immediate. 
Presentation,  pr^z-z^n-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

presenting ;  tlie  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  ;  exhibition. 
Presentative,  pri5-z5n'tJ-tlv,  a.     Such  as  that 

presentations  may  be  made  of  it 
Presentee,  prlz-z^n-tde',  s.     One  presented  to  a 

benefice. 

Presenter,  prd-z^n'tfir,  s.  98.  One  that  presents. 

Presential,  prd-z^r/shM,  a.  Supposing  actual 
presence. 

Presentiality,  pr^-z^n-shd-il'^-t^,  s.  State  of 
being  present 

Presentifick,  prez-z^n-tlffik,  a.  Making  pre- 
sent. 

Presentifickly,  pr^z-z^n-tlffik-le,  ad.  509. 
So  as  to  make  present. 

Presentiment,  pr^-zln't^-m5nt,.s.  Previous  idea. 

Presently,  pr&'z^nt-le,  ad.  At  present,  at  this 
time,  now  ;  immediately,  soon  after. 

Presentment,  pr^-zi^nt'm^nt,   s.     The  act  of 

presenting ;  any  thing  presented  or  exhibited,  repre- 
sentation ;  ill  Law,  the  form  of  laying  any  thing  before 
a  court  of  judicature  for  examination. 
Presentness,    pr^z'z^nt-n^s,    s.      Presence    of 
mind,  quickness  at  emergencies. 

Preservation,  pr&-z^r-va'sli&n,  s.     The  act  of 

preserving,  care  to  preserve. 
Preservative,   pr^-zlrvJ-tlv,  s.     That  which 

has  the  power  of  preservicf  ,•  something  preventive. 
To  Preserve,  pr^-z^lV,  r.  a.    To  save,  to  defend 

from  destruction  or  any  evil,  to  keep  ;  to  season  fruits 

and  other  vegetables,  with  sugar,  and  in  other  proper 

pickles. 
Preserve,  pre-zerv',  S.    Fruit  preserved  whole  in 

sugar. 
Preserver,  pre-z5rv'fir,  s.     One  who  preserves, 

one  who  keeps  from  ruin  or  mischief;  he  who  makes 

preserves  of  fruit 
To  Preside,  pr^-slde',  r.  n.  44'7.     To  be  set 

over,  to  have  authority  over. 
Presidency,  prez'z^-den-sd,  S.    Superintendence. 
President,   pr^z'ze-d^nt,  s.     One  placed  with 

authority  over  others,  one  at  the  head  of  others; 

governor,  prefect 
Presidentship,  pr&'z^-d^nt-shlp,  s.   The  oflSce 

and  place  of  president. 
Presidial,  pr^-sid'jd-3I,  a.  293.     Relating  to  a 

garrison. 
To  Press,  pr^S,  v.  a.      To  squeeze,  to  crush  ;  to 

distress ;  to  constrain,  to  compel ;  to  drive  by  violence ; 

to  affect  strongly ;  to  enforce,  to  inculcate  with  argu- 
ment and  importunity ;  to  urge,  to  bear  strongly  on  ; 

to  compress,  to  hug,  as  embracing;  to  act  upon  with 

weight ;  to  force  into  military  service. 
To   Press,  pr^S,  t'.    n.      To  act  with  compulsive 

violence,  to  urge,  to  distress ;   to  go  forward  with 

violence  to  any  object ;  to  make  invasion,  to  encroach  ; 

to  crowd,  to  throng;  to  come  unseasonably  or  impor- 
tunately ;  to  urge  with  vehemence  and  importiuiity  ; 

to  act  upon  or  influence ;  to  Press  upon,  to  invade,  to 

push  against 
Press,  pr&,  S,    The  instrument  by  which  any  thing 

is  crushed  or  squeezed;  the  instrument  by  which  books 

are  printed  ;  crowd,  tumult,  throng  ;  a  kind  of  wooden 

case  or  frame  for  clothes  and  other  uses  ;  a  commission 

to  force  men  into  military  service. 
Prf.SSBED,  pres1)§d,  s.     A  bed  so  formed  as  to  be 

shut  up  in  a  case. 
PresSER,   pr§s's&r,    s.    98.      One  that  presses  or 

works  at  a  press. 
Pressgang,  pr^s'galljr,  s.       A  crew  employed  to 

force  men  into  naval  service. 
PrESBINGLY,  pr^s'sing-le,  ad.   With  force,  closely. 
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PrESSION,  pr&h'im,  s.      The  act  of  pressing. 

Pressman,  pres'man,  s.  88.  One  who  forces 
another  into  service,  one  who  forces  away  ;  one  who 
makes  the  impression  of  print  by  the  press,  distinct 
from  the  Compositor,  who  ranges  the  types. 

PrESSMONEY,  pr&'ni&n-^,  s.  Money  given  to  a 
soldier  when  he  is  taken  or  forced  away  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

Pressure,  pr&h'shure,  s.  4oO.     The  act  of  pres- 

sing  or  crushing  ;  the  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed; 
force  acting  against  any  thing,  gravitation,  pressing ; 
violence  inflicted,  oppression ;  affliction,  grievance, 
distress;  impression,  stamp,  character  made  by  im- 
pression. 

Presto,  pr5s't6,  ad.     Quick,  at  once. 

Presumably,  prd-zi'mi-bl^,  ad.  Without  ex- 
amination. 

To  Presume,  pr^-zume',  v.  n.  454.  To  suppose, 
to  believe  previously  without  examination  ;  to  sup- 
pose, to  affirm  without  immediate  proof  ;  to  venture 
without  positive  leave  :  to  form  confident  or  arrogant 
opinions;  to  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

Presumer,  pr^-Zu'illLir,  s.  98.  One  who  pre- 
supposes, an  arrogant  person. 

Presumption,  pr^-zum'shan,  s.  512.  Supposi- 
tion previously  formed  ;  confidence  grounded  on  any 
thing  presupposed  ;  an  argument  strong,  but  not  de- 
monstrative ;  arrogance,  confidence  blind  and  adven- 
turous, presumptuousness ;  unreasonable  confidence 
of  Divine  favour. 

Presumptive,  pr^-z&m'tlv,  a.  Taken  by  previous 

supposition  ;  supposed,  as,  the  Presumptive  heir,  op. 
posed  to  the  heir  apparent ;  confident,  arrogant,  pre- 
sumptuous. 
Presumptuous,  pre-zum'tshi-fis,  a.  Arrogant, 
confident,  insolent;  irreverent  with  respect  to  holy 
things. 

P3-  We  frequentljr  hear  this  word  pronounced  in  three 
syllables,  by  corrupting  and  contracting  the  two  last  syl. 
lables  into  shus,  as  if  written  prezumsftits  :  but  correct 
speakers  carefully  preserve  these  syllables  distinct,  and 
pronounce  them  like  the  verb  to  chetc,  and  the  pronoun 
tM. — See  Unctuous, 

Presumptuously,  pr^-z&m'tshii-fis-l^,  ad.  Ar- 
rogantly, irreverently  ;  with  vain  and  groundless  con- 
fidence in  Divine  favour. 

Presumptuousness,    pr^-zum'tsliu-&s-nes,    s. 

Confidence,  irreverence. 
Presupposal,  pr^-s&p-po'zal,  s.  531.     Supposal 

previously  formed. 

To  Presuppose,  pr^-sup-poze',  v.  a.  To  sup- 
pose as  previous. 

Presupposition,  pre-sfip-p6-zish'&n,  s.  Sup- 
position previously  formed. 

PresURMISE,  pre-sur-mize',  S.  Surmise  previously 
formed. 

Pretence,  pr^-tlnse',  s.  A  false  argument 
grounded  upon  fictitious  postulates ;  the  act  of  showing 
or  alleging  what  is  not  real ;  assumption,  claim  to  no- 
tice ;  claim  true  or  false ;  something  threatened  or 
held  out  to  terrify. 

To  Pretend,  pri^-t^nd',  v.  a.  To  make  any  ap- 
pearance of  having,  to  allege  falsely;  to  show  hypu. 
critically  ;  to  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance ;  to 
claim. 

To  Pretend,  pr^-t^nd',  v.  n.     To  put  in  a  claim 

truly  or  falsely ;  to  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thiiii,', 

to  profess  presumptuously. 
Pretender,  pr^-t^nd'&r,  s.  98.      One  who  lay? 

claim  to  any  thing. 
Pretendingly,  pr^-t^ndlng-le,  ad.  Arrogantly, 

presumptuously. 
Pretension,    pr^-t?n'shun,    s.      Claim  true  or 

false ;  fictitious  appearance. 
Preterimperfect,  pre-t^r-lm-p^rTiSkt,  a.    The 

tense  not  perfec'ly  past. 
Preterit,  pre't^r-it,  a.     Past 
Preterition,  prd-t^r-rlsh'un,  s.   The  act  of  goin? 

past,  the  state  of  being  past. 
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Pb.ETERITNF.ss,  pre'ter-it-ngs,  s.     State  of  beiug 

paet,  uot  presence,  not  futurity. 
Preteri.apsed,  pre-t^r-lipst',  a.    Past  and  gone. 
Pretermission,  pre-t^r-mish'&n,  s.    The  act  of 

omitting. 
To  Pretermit,  pre-t^r-mlt",  v.  a.     To  pass  by. 
Preternatural,  pr^-t^r-nat'tshu-ral,  s.     Dif- 
ferent from  what  is  natural,  irregular. 
Preternaturally,  pre-t^r-nit'tshfi-r^-^,  dd. 

In  a   manner  different  from  tlie  common  order  of 

nature. 
Preternaturalness,  pre-t^r-nit'tshfi-rM-n^s, 

*.     Manner  different  from  the  order  of  nature. 
Preterperfect,  prd-t^r-per'fekt,  a.     A  gram- 

mHtical  term  applied  to  the  tense  which  denotes  time 

absolutely  past 
Preteuplupehfect,  pre-t^r-pli-p^r'f^kt,  a.  The 

graiiimatieal  epithet  for  the  tense  denoting  time  rela- 
tively past,  or  past  before  some  other  past  time. 
Pretext,  prt^-tekst',  s.  Pretence,  fal.5e  appearance, 

false  allegation. 
Pretexta,  pr^-t^ks'ti,    S.      The  robe  that  was 

worn  by  the  youths  of  old  Rome  under  seventeen  years 

of  age. 
Pretor,  pr^'tSr,  s.   166.     The  Roman  judge  ;  it 

is  now  sometimes  taken  for  a  mayor. 
Pretoriax,  pre-to'r^-Sn,   a.      Judicial,  exercised 

by  the  pretor. 
Prettily,  prit'te-l^,  ad.     Neatly,  pleasingly. 
PrettinESS,     prlt't^-nds,     s.        Beauty    without 

dignity. 
Pretty,  prlt't^,  a.  101.    Neat,  elegant ;  beautiful 

without  grandeur  or  dignity  ;  it  is  used  in  a  kind  of 

diminutive  contempt  in  poetry  and  in  conversation ; 

not  very  small. 
Pretty,  prlt't^,  ad.     In  some  degree. 
To  Prevail,  pr^-vale',  v.  n.  To  be  in  force,  to  have 

effect,  to  have  power,  to  have  influence  ;  to  evereome, 

to  gain  the  superiority ;  to  gain  influence  ;  to  operate 

effectually ;  to  persuade  or  induce  by  entreaty. 
Prevailing,  pre-va'ling,  a.  Predominant,  having 

most  influence. 
Prevailment,  pr^-vale'm^nt,  s.     Prevalence. 
Prevalence,  pr^v'vi-l^nse,  > 
Pervalency,  pr^v'va-l^n-se,  ^ 

Superiority,  influence,  predominance. 
Prevalent,  prdv'vi-l6nt,  a.    Victorious,  gaining 

superiority ;  predominant,  powerful. 
Prevalently,  pr3v'vi-lent-l^,  ad.    Powerfully, 

forcibly. 
To  Prevaricate,   prd-vai're-kate,    v.  n.     To 

cavil,  to  quibble,  to  shuffle. 

Prevarication,  pre-var-r^-ka'sh6n,  s.    Shuffle, 

raviL 

Prevaricator,  prd-vir'r4-ka-tur,  s.  321.  A 
caviller,  a  shuffler. 

To  Prevene,  pr^v^ne',  v.  a.     To  hinder. 

Prevenient,  pr^-v^n^-^nt,  a.  Preceding,  going 
before,  preventive. 

To  Prevent,  pr^-v§nt^,  v.  a.  To  go  before  as 
a  guide,  to  go  before  making  the  way  easy ;  to  go 
before  ;  to  anticipate ;  to  pre-occupy,  to  pre-engage,  to 
attempt  first ;  to  hinder,  to  obviate,  to  obstruct.  This 
Ia.st  is  almost  the  only  sense  now  used. 

Preventer,    prc^-v^nt'ur,    s.      One  that  goes 

before ;  one  that  hinders,  a  hinderer,  an  obstructer. 

Prevention,  pri^-v^n'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  going 
before;  pre  occupation,  anticipation  j  hinderance,  ob- 
struction ;  prejudice,  prepos-^ession. 

Preventional,  pre-v6n'shiill-il,  a.  Tending  to 
prevention. 

Preventive,  pre-ventlv,  a.  157.  Tending  to 
hmder ;  preservative,  hindering  ill. 

Preventive,  pr^-ventlv,  s.  A  preservative,  that 
which  prevents,  an  antidote. 

Preventively,    pre-v^nt1v-M,    ad.      In  such 
a  manner  as  tends  to  prevention. 
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Previous,  pre've-us,  a.  314.    Antecedent,  going 

before,  prior.  ' 

Previously,  prd'v^-fis-le,  ad.  Beforehand,  an- 
tecedently. 
PrEVIOUSNESS,  pre've-&S-n^S,  s.  Antecedence. 
Prey,  pra,  s.  269.  Something  to  be  devoured, 
something  to  be  seized,  plunder  ;  ravage,  depredation ; 
animal  of  Prey,  is  an  animal  that  lives  on  other 
animals. 

To    Prey,  pra,  v.  n.     To  feed  by  violence  ;  to 

plunder,  to  rob ;  to  corrode,  to  waste. 
Preyer,    pra'ir,    S.      98.        Robber,     devourer, 

plunderer. 
Priapism,  pri'i-pizm,  a.  A  preternatural  tension. 
Price,  prise,  s.  467.  Equivalent  paid  for  any 
thing ;  value,  estimation,  supposed  excellence  ;  rate  at 
which  any  thing  is  sold ;  reward,  thing  purchased  by 
merit. 

To  Prick,  prlk,  v.  a.  To  pierce  with  a  small 
puncture  ;  to  erect  with  an  acuminated  point ;  to  set 
up  the  ears  ;  to  animate  by  a  puncture  or  mark  ;  to 
spur,  to  goad,  to  impel,  to  incite  ;  to  pain,  to  pierce 
with  remorse ;  to  mark  a  tune. 

To  Prick,  prlk,  v.  n.  To  dress  one's  self  for 
show ;  to  come  upon  the  spur. 

Prick,  prlk,  s.  A  sharp  slender  instrument,  any 
thing  by  which  a  puncture  is  made ;  a  thorn  in  tlie 
mind,  a  teasing  and  tormenting  thought,  remorse  of 
conscience ;  a  puncture ;  the  print  of  a  deer  or  hare  in 
the  ground. 

Pricker,  prik'kur,  s.  98.  A  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument ;  a  light-horse-man. 

Pricket,  prik'kit,  «.  99.  A  buck  in  his  second 
year. 

Prickle,  prlk'kl,  s.  405.  A  small  sharp  point, 
like  that  of  a  brier. 

PriCKLINESS,  prikl^n^S,  «.  Fulness  of  sharp 
points. 

Pricklouse,  prlkloSse,  s.  A  word  of  contempt 
for  a  tailor. 

Pricksong,  prik'sSng,  s.  Song  set  to  musick. 
Obsolete. 

Prickly,  prikle,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points. 

Prickwood,  prik'wud,  s.     A  tree. 

Pride,  pride,  s.  Inordinate  and  unreasonable  self, 
esteem  ;  insolence,  rude  treatment  of  others  ;  dignity 
of  maimer,  loftiness  of  air  ;  generous  elation  of  heart ; 
elevation,  dignity ;  ornament,  show,  decoration ; 
splendour,  ostentation;  the  state  of  a  female  beast 
soliciting  the  male. 

To  Pride,  pride,  r.  a.  To  make  proud,  to  rate 
himself  high.  Used  only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Prier,  pri'ur,  S.  416.  One  who  inquires  too 
narrowly. 

Priest,  pr^^st,  s.  275.  One  who  oiSciates  in 
sacred  offices;  one  of  the  second  order  in  tlie  hierarchy, 
above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

Priestcraft,  pre^st'krift,  s.  Religious  fraud. 

Priestess,  preest't^s,  s.  A  woman  who  ofl[iciates 
in  Heathen  rites. 

Priesthood,  preest'hud,  s.  The  office  and 
character  of  a  priest ;  the  order  of  men  set  apart  for 
holy  offices  ;  the  second  order  of  the  hierarchy. 

Priestliness,  pr^^Stld-n^S,  S.  The  appearance 
or  manner  of  a  priest. 

Priestly,  preestl^,  a.  Becoming  a  priest,  sacer- 
dotal, belonging  to  a  priest. 

Priestridden,  pr^est'rid-dn,  a,  103.  Managed 
or  governed  by  priests. 

Prig,  pr5g,  s.  A  pert,  conceited,  saucy,  pragmatical, 
little  fellow. 

Prill,  prll,  S.  A  birt  or  turbot  ;  commonly  pro- 
nounced BrilL 

Prim,  prim,  a.   Formal,  precise,  affectedly  nice. 

To  Prim,  prim,  v.  a.  To  deck  up  precisely,  to 
form  to  an  affected  nicety. 

Primacy,  prl'ma-se,  s.  The  chief  ecclesiasticul 
btaliou. 
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K^  Mr  Elphinston  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives 
the  short  sound  to  i  in  this  word.  Perhaps  no  one  un. 
derstands  the  analogies  of  oar  language  better ;  but  in 
this  and  several  other  words  he  overturns  the  very  foun- 
dation of  language,  «hicli  is  general  custom.  lam  well 
acquainted  with  the  shortening  power  of  the  antepenul. 
timate  accent,  535 ;  and  if  custom  were  wavering,  this 
ought  to  decide  ;  but  in  this  word,  and  primary,  custom 
is  uniform,  and  precludes  all  appeal  to  analogy. 

Primal,  pri'mal,   a.      First.      A  word  not  in  use. 
Primarily,  pri'mS-r^-l^  ad.     Originally,  in  the 

first  intention. 

Primariness,    piI'mJ-r^-n&,    s.     The  state  of 
being  first  in  act  or  intention. 
''  Primary,  prl'mi-rd,  a.      First  in  intention  ;  origi- 
nal, first ;  first  in  dignity,  chief,  prindpaL — See  Pri- 
macy. 

Primate,  prl'mJt,  s.  91.      The  chief  ecclesiastick. 

Primateship,  pri'mit-ship,  s.  The  dignity  or 
office  of  a  primate. 

Prime,  prime,  S.  The  dawn,  the  morning  ;  the 
beginning,  the  early  days  ;  the  best  part ;  the  spring  of 
life ;  spring ;  the  height  of  perfection ;  the  first  part, 
tiie  beginning. 

Prime,  prime,  a.  Early,  blooming  J  principal, 
first  rate  ;  first,  original ;  excellent 

To  Prime,  prime,  v,  a.  To  put  in  the  first  pow- 
der, to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun  ;  to  lay  the 
first  colours  on  in  painting. 

Primely,  prime'le,  ad.  Originally,  primarily,  in 
the  first  place  ;  excellently,  supremely  well. 

Primeness,  prime'n^s,  s.  Tlie  state  of  being 
first ;  excellence. 

Primer,  pr!m'm5r,  s.  98.  A  small  prayer-book 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  read. 

Primero,  pri-m^ro,  s.  1.33.     A  game  at  cards. 

Primeval,  pri-me'vM,  133.    } 

Prime  vous,  pri-m^v&s,  i  "" 

Original,  such  as  was  at  first. 

Pruiitial,  pri-mish'al,  a.  133.  Being  of  the 
first  production. 

Primitive,  pilm'^-tiv,  a.  Ancient,  original,  esta- 
blished from  the  beginning ;  formal,  affectedly  solemn, 
imitating  the  supposed  gravity  of  old  times ;  primary, 
not  derivative. 

Prevotively,  prim'e-tlv-le,  ad.  Originally,  at 
first;  primarily,  not  derivatively;  according  to  the 
original  rule. 

PRiAnTn-^ENESS,  prim'^-tlv-n^s,  a.  state  of  being 
original,  antiquity,  conformity  to  antiquity. 

PRLMOGE>fIAL,  ^pri-mo-j^n^-al,  s.  First-bom, 
primary,  elemental. 

Primogeniture,  pri-mo-j^n'e-tire,  s.  Seniority, 
eldership,  state  of  being  first-bom. 

Primordial,  pri-moiyd^-Jl,  or  pri-mor'j^Jl,  a. 
293.  376.     Original,  existing  from  the  beginning. 

Primordiate,  pri-raor'd^-atej  a.  91.  Original, 
existing  from  the  first. 

Primrose,  prim'roze,  s.  A  flower ;  primrose  is 
used  by  Shakspeare  for  gay  and  flowery. 

Prince,  prinse,  s.  A  sovereign,  a  chief  ruler  ;  a 
sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings ;  ruler  of  whatever 
sex  ;  the  son  of  a  king,  the  kinsman  of  a  sovereign  ; 
the  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  Prince,  prinse,  v.  n.     To  play  the  prince,  to 

take  state. 
Princedom,  prins'd&m,  s.  166.   The  rank,  estate, 

or  power  of  the  prince ;  sovereignty. 
Princelike,  prinslike,  a.     Becoming  a  prince. 
Princei.INESS,  prinsl^-n^S,  s.   The  state,  manner, 

or  dignity  of  a  prince. 
Princely,  prins1(i,  a.      Having  the  appearance  of 

one  high  bom  ;  having  the  rank  of  princes ;  becoming 

a  prince,  royal,  grand,  august. 
Princely,  prins'le,  ad.      in  a  princelike  manner. 
Princes-feather,  priii'siz-fcTH'ur,  s.    The  herb 

amaranth. 
Princess,  prin's^s,  s.  302.     A  sovereign  lady,  a 
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woman    having    soveroiirn    command ;    a  sovereign 

lady  of  rank  next  that  of  a  queen ;  the  daughter  of 

a  king ;  the  wife  of  a  prince. 
Principal,  prin's^-pM,  a.  88.     Chief,  of  the  first 

rate,  capital,  essential. 
Principal,  prin's^-pil,  s.     A  head,  a  chief,  not 

a  second  ;  one  primarily  or  originally  engaged,  not  an 

accessary  or  auxiliary;    a  capital  sum  placed  out  at 

interest,  the  president  or  governor. 

Principality,  prin-s^-pil'^-td,  s.     Sovereignty, 

supreme  power;  a  prince,  one  invested  with  suve- 
reignty ;  the  country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince,  as, 
the  Principality  of  Wales ;  superiority,  predominance. 

Principally,  prin's^-p4l-e,  ad.  Chiefly,  above 
all,  above  the  rest. 

Principalness,  prin's^-pil-n&s,  s.  The  slate  of 
being  principal. 

Principiation,  prin-sip-^-a'sh&n,  s.  Analysis 
into  constituent  or  elemental  parts. 

Principle,  prin's^-pl,  s.  405.  Element,  con- 
stituent  part ;  original  cause ;  being  productive  of 
other  being,  operative  cause ;  fundamental  truth ; 
original  postulate  ;  first  position  from  which  others  are 
deduced  ;  ground  of  action,  motive ;  tenet  on  which 
morality  is  founded. 

To  Principle,  prin'se-pl,  v.  a.  To  establish  or 
fix  in  any  tenet,  to  impress  with  any  tenet  good  or  ill ; 
to  establish  firmly  in  the  mind. 

PriNCOX,  pring'kSks,  S.  A  coxcomb,  a  pert  young 
rogue.     Obsolete. 

To  Prink,  pringk,  v.  n.  To  prank,  to  deck  for 
show. 

To  Print,  print,  v.  a.  g'o  mark  by  pressing  any 
thing  upon  another ;  to  impress  any  thing  so  as  to  leave 
its  form  ;  to  impress  words,  or  make  books,  not  by 
the  pen,  but  by  the  press. 

To  Print,  prmt,  v.  n.     To  publish  a  book. 

Print,  print,  S.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression ; 
that  which  being  impressed  leaves  its  form  ;  picture 
cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be  impressed  on  paper;  picture 
made  by  impression  ;  the  form,  size,  arrangement,  or 
other  qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing  books  ; 
the  state  of  being  published  by  the  printer;  single 
sheet  printed  and  sold ;  formal  method. 

Printer,  print'ur,  s.  98.    One  that  prints  books ; 

one  that  stamps  linen.   - 
Printless,    printles,  a.      That  which  leaves  no 

impression. 
Prior,  pri'ur,    a.     166.       Former,    being   before 

something  el'e,  antecedent,  anteriour. 
Prior,     pri'fir,     s.        The  head  of  a  convent  of 

monks,  inferior  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 
Prioress,  pri'ur-&,  s.      A  lady  superiour  of  a  con- 
vent of  nuns. 
Priority,   pri-ftr'r^-te,    s.      Tlie  state  of  being 

first,  precedence  in  time,  precedence  in  place. 
Priorship,  pri'ur-sh5p,    s.      The  state  or  office  of 

a  prior. 
Priory,  pri'ftr-e,   s.      A  convent  in  dignity  b,  low 

nn  abbey. 
Prism,  prizm,    s.      A  prism  of  glass  is  a  glass 

bounded  with  two  equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends, 

and  three  plain  and  well- polished  sides,  which  meet  in 

three  parallel  lines,  running  from  the  three  angles  of 

one  end,  to  the  three  angles  of  the  other  end. 
Prismatick,  priz-mat'tik,    a.    509.      Formed  as 

a  prism. 
Phismatically,  priz-mat'te-kal-^,  ad.     In  tlie 

form  of  a  prism. 
Prismoid,  prizm'moid,   s.      A  body  approaching 

to  the  form  of  a  prizm. 
Prison,  priz'zn,  s.  170.      A  strong  hold  in  which 

persons  are  confined,  ajail. 
To   Prison,    priz'zn,    v.    a.      To  imprison,   to 

confine. 
PriSONBASK,   priz'zn-base,  s.      A  kind  of  rustii  k 

play,  coninionly  called  Prisonbars, 

Prisoner,  priz'zn-6r,  s.  98.  One  who  is  con- 
fined in  hold  ;  a  captive,  one  taken  by  the  enemy ,  one 
under  an  arrest 
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Pbisonhouse,  prlz'zn-house,   s.     Jail,  hold  iu 

which  one  is  confined. 
Pkisonment,    priz'zn-mcnt,     s.       Confinement, 

imprisonment,  captivity. 
Pristine,  pris'tln,  a.  140.  First,  ancient,  original. 
Prithee,  prlTH'e.     A  familiar  corruption  of  Pray 

thee,  or  I  Pray  thee. 
Privacy,  pri'va-se,  or  pr!v'4-s^,  s.  State  of  being 

f  ecret,  secrecy  ;  retirement,  retreat. 

^^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted  by 
Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and 
Kntick  ;  and  the  last  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elphinston, 
and  Mr  Scott.  Mr  Elphinston  is  in  this  word  consistent 
ivith  his  pronunciation  of  primacy  ;  but  my  ear  and  ob. 
servation  greatly  fail  me,  if  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing 
this  word  is  not  tlie  most  agreeable  to  polite  as  well  as 
general  usage.  It  seems  to  retain  the  sound  of  its  primi- 
txve  private,  as  piracy  does  of  pirate  ;  which  wordpiracy 
Mr  Klphinstiiii,  in  opposition  to  all  our  orthoepists,  pro- 
nounces with  the  i  short 

Privado,  prl-va'do,  s.    A  secret  friend.   Not  used. 

See  Lumbago. 
Private,  prl'vJt,    a.    91.      Secret;   alone;  being 

upon  the  same  terms  with  the  rest  of  the  community; 

opposed  to  publick ;  particular,  not  relating  to  the 

publick  ;  in  Private,  secretly,  not  publickly. 
Privateer,  pri-vJ-teer',  s.     A  ship  fitted  out  by 

private  men  to  plunder  enemies. 
To  Privateer,  pri-vS^t^^r',  v.   n.     To  fit  out 

ships  against  enemies,  at  the  charge  of  private  persons. 
PftlVATELY,  pri'vilt-I^  ad.    Secretly,  not  openly. 
Privateness,  prlVit-nfe,  s.      The  state  of  a  man 

in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest  of  the  community; 

secrecy,  privacy  :  obscurity,  retirement. 
Privation,   pri-va'sh&n,   s.    133.     Removal  or 

destruction  of  any  thing  or  quality ;  the  act  of  degrad- 
ing from  rank  or  office. 
Privative,  prlv'vi-tiv,  a.  1.33.  Causing  privation 

of  any  thing;  consisting  in  the  absence  of  something; 

not  positive. 

(XV  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  .Scott, 
WTJohnston  and  Entick,  make  the  first  syllable  of  tliis 
word  short,  as  I  have  done ;  and  Mr  Perry  and  Buchanan 
make  it  long.  In  defence  of  the  first  pronunciation  it 
may  be  observed,  that  this  word  is  not  like  primacy  and 
primary;  the  first  of  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own; 
and  the  second,  derived  from  the  Latin  pri'/nanus,  which, 
in  our  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  does  not  shorten  the» 
in  the  first  syllable  as  privativta  does,  see  Academy  and 
Incomparable,  and  therefore  these  words  are  no  rule  for 
the  pronunciation  of  this  ;  which,  besides  the  general 
tendency  of  the  penultimate  accent  to  shorten  every 
vowel  it  falls  on  but  u,  535,  seems  to  have  another  claim 
to  the  short  vowel  from  its  termination  ;  thus  sanatwe, 
fionatire,  primitive,  derivative,  &a  all  plead  for  tlie  short 
sound. 

Privative,  pr1v'v.*-t1v,  s.  157.     That  of  which 

the  essence  is  the  absence  of  something,  as  silence  is 

only  the  absence  of  sound. 
Privatively,  pri\''vJ-tiv-l^,  ad.    By  the  absence 

of  something  necessary  to  be  present,  negatively. 
Privativeness,  priv'vA-tlv-n^s,  s.     Notation  of 

absence  of  something  that  should  be  present. 
Privet,    pri'vlt,    S.    99.      Evergreen  ;    a   kind    of 

phylleria. 
Privilege,  prlv'v^-lldje,  S.     Peculiar  advantage  ; 

immunity,  publick  right. 
To   Privilege,   prlv'v^-lldje,    v.  a.    1.33.     To 

invest  with  rights  or  immunities,  to  grant  a  privilege ; 

to  exempt  from  censure  or  danger;  to  exempt  from 

paying  lax  or  impost. 

Privily,  prlv'^-U,  ad.  Secretly,  privately. 

Privity,  prlv'^-t^,  S.  330.  Private  communica- 
tion ;  consciousness,  joint  knowledge. 

Privy,  priv'^,  a.  Private,  not  publi<-k,  assigned  to 
secret  uses ;  secret,  clandestine ;  admitted  to  secrets 
of  state  ;  conscious  to  any  thing,  admitted  to  participa- 
tion. 

Privy,  prlv'd,  s.  Place  of  retirement,  necessary 
house. 

Prize,  prize,  s.  A  reward  gained  bv  content  with 
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competitors ;    reward  gained  by  any  perfcrmance ; 

something  taken  by  adventure,  plunder. 
To   Prize,   prize,    v.    a.     To  rate,  to  value  at  a 

certain  price  ;  to  esteem,  to  value  highly. 
Prizer,  pri'zur,  s.  98.  He  who  values. 
Prizefighter,   prize'fl-tur,   s.     One  that  fights 

publickly  for  a  reward. 
Pro,  pro.      For,  in  defence  of. — See  Con. 
Probability,  pr5b-J-bil'e-t4  s.     Likelihood,  ap. 

pearance  of  truth,  evidence  arising  from  the  prepon- 

aeration  of  argument. 
Probable,  prftb'bii-bl,  a.      likely,  having  more 

evidence  than  the  contrary. 

JX5-  Were  tliis  word  used  to  signify  the  possibility  of 
searching  a  wound  with  a  probe,  the  o  would  in  thatcas* 
be  pronounced  long. 

Probably,  pril/bl-bli,  ad.  Likely,  in  likelihood. 

ProbaT,  pr6'bat,  s.  The  proof  of  wills  and  testa- 
ments of  persons  deceased  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Probation,   pro-ba'sh&n,   s.      Proof,  evidence, 
testimony  ,  the  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or  tes- 
timony ;  trial,  examination  ;  trial  before  entrance  into 
monastick  life,  novitiate. 
X^  The  0  in  the  inseparable  preposition  of  this  and 

siinTlar  word',  when  the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable, 

is  exactly  like  the  o  in  obedience,  which  see. 

Probationary,  pr6-ba'sh&n-i-rd,   a.     Serving 

for  trial. 
Probationer,  pro-ba'shSn-fir,  s.     One  who  is 

upon  trial ;  a  novice. 

Proeationership,  pro-ba'shfin-ur-shlp,  s.  state 
of  being  on  trial. 

Probatory,  pr&l/bi-t5r.^,  a.  512.  Serving  for 
trial. 

Probatum  est,  pro-ba't&m  §St,  s.  A  Latin  ex- 
pression added  to  the  end  of  a  receipt,  signifying.  It  is 
tried  or  proved. 

Probe,  probe,  s.  A  slender  wire  by  which  surgeons 
search  the  depth  of  wounds. 

Probe-scissors,  pr6be'siz-z6rs,  s.  166.  Scissors 

used  to  open  wounds. 
To  Probe,  probe,  v.  a.     To  search,  to  try  by  an 

instrument 
PROBrrY,  pr5b'd-t^,  S.  530.      Honesty,  sincerity. 
Problem,  pr&b'lSm,  S.      A  question  proposed. 

Problematical,   pr6b-l^-m&t't^-kil,   a.   509. 

Uncertain,  unsettled,  di? putuble. 
Problematically,  pr6b-l^-m2lt'te-kal-le,   ad. 

Uncertainly. 
Proboscis,  pr6-b6s'sis,  s.     A  snout,  the  trunk  of 

an  elephant ;  but  it  is  used  also  for  the  same  part  in 

every  creature. 
Procacious,  pro-ka'shus,  a.     Petulant,  loose. 
Procacity,  pr6-kas'se-t(^,  s.  5.30.      Petulance. 
Procatarctick,  pro-kSt-irk'tik,  a.      Forerun- 

ning,  antecedent 
Procatarxis,  pro-kJt-^rksIs,  s.     The  pre-exis- 

tent  cause  of  a  disease,  which  co-operates  with  others 

that  are  subsequent. 

Procedure,   pro-s^e'jure,   s.   376.     Manner  of 

proceeding,  management,  conduct;  act  of  proceeding, 

jrogress,  process. 

To  Proceed,  pr6-s^^d',  v.  n.  533.  To  pass  from 
one  thing  or  place  to  anotlier  ;  to  go  forward,  to  fend 
to  the  end  designed ;  to  come  forth  from  a  place  or 
from  a  sender ;  to  issue,  to  be  produced  from  ;  to  pro- 
secute any  design  ;  to  be  transacted,  to  be  carried  on  ; 
to  make  progress,  to  advance  ;  to  carry  on  juridical 
process  :  to  transact,  to  act,  to  carry  on  any  affair  me- 
thodically ;  to  be  propagated,  to  come  by  generation  ; 
to  be  produced  by  the  original  efficient  cause. 

Proceed,  pro-S^ed',  s.  Produce,  as  the  Proceeds 
of  an  estate.     A  law  term. 

Proceeder,  pr6-.seed'&r,  s.  98.  One  wno  goes 
forward,  one  who  makes  a  progress. 

Proceeding,  pro-seeding,  s.  410.  Piogre^ 
from  one  thing  to  another,  series  of  conduct,  traiis-w 
tion  ;  legal  procedure. 
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PrOCERITY,  pr6-sdr'^-t4,  S.      Tallness,  height  of 

stature. 
Process,  pr6s's&,  s.  533.    Tendency,  progressive 

course ;    regular  aud  grad'ial   progress ;    methodical 

mauagement  of  any  thing ;  course  of  law. 

j5(5-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Aid, 
Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr  Perry,  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  ;  aud  those  who  give  the 
quantity  of  the  vowels  make  it  short ;  Buchanan  alone, 
though  he  places  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  makes  it 
long. 

Mr  Nares,  suspects  the  accentuation  of  this  word  on 
the  second  syllable  to  be  the  most  ancient,  though  Shak- 
Bpeare  so  frequently  places  the  accent  on  the  first. 

"Tell  her  theprocfu  of  Antonio's  end."  Merchant  of  J^enice. 
•*  In  brief,  to  set  the  needless  proceu  by."  ileiturefor  Mfaturt. 
"In  proceu  of  the  seasons  I  have  seen."        ShaktpeareU  Sonnett 

But  Milton  accents  the  second  syllable : 

"  Cannot  -without  proceu  of  speech  be  told,"    Par,  Lost,  Tii.  178. 

" which  might  rise 

By  policy  and  long  proceu  of  time  *  /6.  il.  297. 

There  is  a  phrase,  as  Mr  Nares  obserres,  in  process  of 
time,  when  we  oftener  hear  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  of  tins  word  than  the  first  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  proof  of  the  justness  of  his  observation  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  tiiis  pronunciation  ;  but  as  it  is  now  an. 
tiquated'in  other  phrases,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this. 
Procession,  pr6-s^sh'un,  s.    A  train  marching  in 

ceremonious  solemnity. 

Processional,  pro-s&h'&n-al,  a.  Relating  to 
procession. 

Processionary,  pro-s^sh'&n-J-rd,  a.  512.  Con- 
sisting in  procession. 

Procinct,  pro-singkt',  s.  Complete  preparation, 
preparation  brought  to  the  point  of  action. 

To  Proclaim,  pro.klame',  v.  a.  202.  To  pro- 
mulgate  or  denounce  by  a  solemn  or  legal  publication  j 
to  tell  openly ;  to  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 

Pkoclaimer,  pro-kla'mur,  s.  98.  One  that 
publishes  by  authority. 

Proclamation,  prSk-kli-ma'sh&n,  s.  Publica- 
tion by  authority ;  a  declaration  of  the  king's  will 
openly  published  among  the  people. 

Proclivity,  pro-kliv'e-td,  s.  530.  Tendency, 
natural  inclination,  propension ;  readiness,  facility  of 
attaining. 

Proclivous,  pr6-kU'v&.s,  a.  503.  Inclined, 
tending  by  nature. 

Proconsul,  pro-kfin'sul,  s.  A  Roman  officer, 
who  governed  a  province  with  consular  authority. 

Proconsulship,  pr6-k6n'sal-ship,  s.    The  office 

of  a  proconsul. 
To  Procrastinate,  pro-kr3s'tln-ate,  v.  a.    To 
defer,  to  delay,  to  put  off  from  day  to  day. 

Procrastination,  pro-kr^s-tm-a'sh&n,  s.    De- 

lay,  dilatoriness. 
Procrastinatob,   pr6-kris'dn-a-t5r,  «.    521. 

a  dilatory  person. 
Procreant,  pr6'kre-3nt,  a.  505.       Productive, 

preernant 

Tc  Procreate,  prolcr^-ate,  v.  a.    To  generate, 

'  tc  produce. 

Procreation,  prA-kr^-a'sh&n,    s.     Generation, 

production. 
Procreative,  prilcrd-^tlv,  cu  512.  Generative, 

productive. 
Procreativeness,  praTiT^-a-tlv-nSs,    s.     512. 

5.34.     Power  of  generation. 
Prccreator,  pro'kre-a-t&r,  s.  521.     Generator, 

begetter. 
Proctor,  prSk'tur,    s.     166.       a  manager  of 

another  man's  affairs ;  an  attorney  in  the  spiritual 

court  ;  the  magistrate  of  the  university. 
Proctorship,  prok'tur-ship,  s.    Office  or  dignity 

of  a  proctor. 
Procumbent,  pr6-k&m'bent,    a.     Lying  down, 

prone. 
Procurable,  pro-ku'ri-bl,  a.     To  be  procured, 

obtainable,  acquirable. 
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Procuracy,  prSk'ii-ri-s^,  s.  The  management  of 
any  thing. 

Procuration,  prik-kfi-ra'sli&n,  s.     The  act  of 

procuring. 
Procurator,    pr6k-ku-ra't&r,    s.    166.    521. 

Manager,  one  who  transacts  affairs  for  another. 

Procuratorial,  piok-ku-ri-to'ri-Al,  a.  Made 
by  a  proctor. 

Procuratoky,  pro-ku'rl-t&r-^,  a.  512.  Tending 
to  procuration. 

To  Procure,  pro-kure',  r.  a.  To  manage,  to 
transact  for  another ;  to  obtain,  to  acquire ;  to  per- 
suade, to  prevail  on  ;  to  contrive,  to  forward. 

To  Procure,  pro-kire',  v.  n.  To  bawd,  to  pimp. 
Procurement,  pro-kiire'm^nt,  s.     The  act  of 

procuring. 

Procurer,  pr6-ki'r&r,  s.  98.  One  that  gains, 
obtainer  ;  pimp  ;  pander. 

Procuress,  pro-ku'r^s,  s.     a  bawd. 

Prodigal,  pr6d'd^-gM,  a.  Profuse,  wasteful,  ex- 
pensive,  lavish. 

Prodigal,  pr5(l'di-gil,  s.  A  waster,  a  spendthrift 

Prodigality,  pr&d-d^-g&l'd-t^,  s.  Extravagance, 
profusion,  waste,  excessive  liberality. 

Prodigally,  prftd'de-gll-^,  ad.  Profusely,  waste- 
fully,  extravagantly. 

Prodigious,    pro-did'jus,    a.   314.      Amazing, 

astonishing,  monstrous. 

Prodigiously,   pro-dld'j&s-le,  ad.     Amazingly, 

astonishingly,  portentously,  enormously. 
Prodigiousness,  pro-did'jus-n^s,  s.     Enormous- 
ness,  portcntousness,  amazing  qualities. 

Prodigy,  pr5d'd^-j^,  s.     Any  thing  out  of  the 

ordinary  process  of  nature,   from   which  omens  are 

drawn,  portent ;  monster ;  any  thing  astonishing  for 

goi  d  or  bad. 
Prodition,  pro-dlsh'&n,  s.      Treason,  treachery. 
Proditor,  prod'e-t&r,  s.  166.   A   traitor.  Not  in 

iise. 
Proditorious,  pr&d-^-t6'r(^-&s,  a.      Treacherous, 

perfidious  ;  apt  to  make  discoveries.     Not  used. 

To  Produce,  pro-duse',  v.  a.  492.     To  offer  to 

the  view  or  notice  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  publick  ;  to  bring 
as  an  evidence  ;  to  bear,  to  bring  forth  as  a  vegetable  ; 
to  cause,  to  effect,  to  generate,  to  beget. 

Produce,   pr&d'duse,    s.    532.       Product,  that 
which  any  thing  yields  or  brings  ;  amount,  gain. 
|t:5>   Mr  Sheridan,   Mr  Nares,    Mr  Elphinston,   Mr 

Srott,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,   Perry,  and  Entick, 

make   the  o  in  the  fir.«t  syllable  of  this  word  short ;  and 

Buchanan  and  Dr  Ash,  long. 

Producent,  pro-di's6nt,  s.  One  that  exhibits, 
one  that  offers. 

Producer,  pro-dfi'sur,  s.  One  that  geueiatcs  or 
produces. 

Producible,  pr6-du's^-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
exhibited  ;  such  as  may  be  generated  or  made. 

Producibleness,  pro-dii's^-bl.nes,  s.  The  state 
of  being  producible. 

Product,    prSd'ukt,    s.    532.     Somethin-s-  pro- 
duced, as  fruits,  grain,  metals;  work,  composition j 
thing  consequentiS,  effect. 
$^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick, 

\\.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make  the  o  in  the  first 

syllable  of  this  word  short ;  and  Dr  Ash  as  far  as  we  can 

gather  by  his  position  of  the  accent,  makes  it  long. 

Productile,  pro-dak'tll,  a.  140.  Which  may 
be  produced. 

Production,  pro-d&k'sh&n,  s.  Tl>e  act  of  pro- 
ducing ;  the  thing  produced,  fruit,  product ;  composi- 
tion. 

ProductitE,  pro-d&k'tiv,  a.  Having  the  power 
to  produce,  fertile,  generative,  efficient. 

Proem,  pro'em,  s.      Preface,  introduction. 
j  Profanation,  pr&f-A-iia'sh&n,  s.  5.3.3.     The  art 
of  violating   any  thing  sacred ;    irreverence  to  iioly 
'      things  or  persons. 
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PllOFANE,  pro-fane',  a.  533.  Irreverent  to  sacred 
iiaraes  or  things ;  not  sacred,  secular ;  polluted,  not 
pure  ;  not  purified  by  holy  rites. 

To  Profane,  pro-fane',  v.  a.  To  violate,  to 
pollute,  to  put  to  wrong  use. 

Prof.vnely,  pro-fane'l^,  ad.  With  irreverence 
to  sacred  names  or  things. 

PaoFANER,  pro-fane'ur,  s.   Polluter,  violator. 

Profaneness,  pro-fane'nSs,  s.  Irreverence  of 
what  is  sacred. 

Profectiox,  pro-f^k'shun,  s.  Advance,  pro- 
eression. 

To  Profess,  pr6-fes',  v.  a.  To  declare  himself  in 
strong  terms  of  any  opinion  or  character,  to  make  a 
show  of  any  sentiments  by  loud  declaration  ;  to  declare 
publickly  one's  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  so  as  to  in- 
vite employment. 

To  Profess,  pro-f&',  v.  n.  To  declare  openly ; 
to  declare  friendship. 

Professedly,  pr6-f^s's^d-le,  ad.  364.  Accord- 
ing to  open  declaration  made  by  himself. 

Profession,  pro-f&b'un,  si     Calling,  vocation, 

known  employment ;  declaration,  strong  assurance  ; 
the  act  of  declaring  one's  self  of  any  party  or  opinion. 

Professional,  pro-f&b'un-il,  a.    Relating  to  a 

particular  calling  or  profession. 

Professor,  pr6-fes'sur,  s.  One  who  declares 
himself  of  any  opinion  or  party ;  one  who  publickly 
practises  or  teaches  an  art. 

Professorship,  pr6-fes'sur-shlp,  s.  The  station 
or  office  of  a  publick  teacher. 

To  Proffer,  prof f&r,  v.  a.    To  propose,  to  offer. 

Proffer,  proPfar,  s.  Offer  made,  something  pro- 
posed to  acceptance. 

Profferer,  prof fur-&r,  s.   He  that  offers. 

Proficience,  pro-fish'ense,   ) 

Proficiency,  pr6-fish'^n-s^,  J  *' 
Profit,advancement  in  any  thing,  improvement  gained. 

Proficient,  pr6-fish'^nt,  s.  One  who  has  made 
advancement  in  any  study  or  business. 

Profile,  pro'fil,  pro-feel',  s.  112.  Tlieside  face, 
half  face. 

Profit,  prof  fit,  s.  Gain,  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
advantage,  accession  of  good  ;  improvement,  advance- 
ment, proficiency. 

To  Profit,  prof  fit,  v.  a.  To  benefit,  to  advan- 
tage ;  to  improve,  to  advance. 

To  Profit,  prof  fit,  v.  n.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to 
make  improvement ;  to  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Profitable,  prof flt-a-bl,  a.  Gainful,  lucrative ; 
useful,  advantageous. 

Profitableness,  pr6ffit-i-bl-n^s,  s.  Gainful- 
uess,  usefulness,  advantageonsness. 

Profitably,  profFit-I-ble,  ad.  Gainfully,  ad- 
vantageously, usefully. 

Profitless,  pr&fflt-Ms,  a.  Void  of  gain  or 
advantage. 

Profligate,  pr6ffle-git,  a.  91.  Abandoned, 
lost  to  virtue  and  decency,  shameless. 

Profligate,  prof  tie-gut,  s.  91.  An  abandoned, 
shameless  wretch. 

Profligately,  pr6f  fle-  git-le,  ad.  Shamelesslv 

Profligateness,  prof  fle -gat-nes,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  profligate. 

Profluence,  pr6Pflu-ense,  s.     Progress,  course. 

Profluent,  profflu-ent,  a.  3.32.  Flowing  for- 
ward. 

Profound,  pro-found',  a.  Deep,  descending  far 
below  the  surface,  lf)W  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring 

J>laces  ;  intellectually  deep,  not  obvious  to  the  mind  ; 
owly,  submissive  ;  learned  beyond  the  common  reach. 

Profound,  pro-found',  s.  The  deep,  tlie  main,  the 

sea ;  the  abyss. 
Profoundly,   pr6-found1^,  ad.     Deeply,  with 

deep  concern  ;  with  great  degrees  of  knowledge,  with 

deep  insight 
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Profoundness,   pr6-found'nls,    s.      Depth  of 

place ;  depth  of  knowledge. 

Profundity,  pr6-fund'd-t^,  s.  Depth  of  place  or 
knowledge. 

Profuse,  pro-fuse',  a.  427.  Lavish,  prodigal, 
overaboundlng. 

Profusely,  pr6-fiise1e,  ad.  Lavishly,  prodigally  ; 
with  exuberance. 

ProfuseneSS,  pro-fiise'nes,  S.  Lavishness,  pro- 
digality. 

Profusion,  pro-fii'zh&n,  s.  Lavishness,  prodigali- 
ty, extravagance ;  abundance,  exuberant  plenty. 

To  Prog,  pr6g,  v.  n.  To  rob,  to  steal  j  to  shift 
meanly  for  provisions.     A  low  word. 

Prog,  pr6g,  s.  Victuals,  provision  of  any  kind. 
A  low  word. 

Progeneeation,  pr6-j&i-^r-a'sh5n,  s.  The  act 
of  begetting,  propagation. 

Progenitor,  pro-j^nlt-fir,  s.  A  forefather,  an 
ancestor  in  a  direct  line. 

Progeny,  pr6d'je-nd,  s.  Offspring,  race,  genera- 
tion. 

Prognosticable,  pr6g-n5s't^-ka-bl,  a.  Such 
as  may  be  foreknown  or  foretold. 

To   Prognosticate,   pr6g-n6s't^-kate,    v.   a. 

To  foretell,  to  foreshow. 

Prognostication,  pr5g-n5s-te-ka'sh&n,  s.  A 
foretoken. 

Prognosticator,  pr5g-n5s'te-ka-tur,  s.  32 1. 
One  who  foretells. 

Prognostick,  pr6g-n5s'tik,  a.  Foretokening 
disease  or  recovery. 

Prognostick,  pr&g-n5s'tik,  s.  The  skill  of 
foretelling  diseases,  or  the  event  of  diseases ;  a  predic- 
tion ;  a  token  forerunning. 

Progress,  pr6g'jr&,  s.  332.    Course,  procession ; 
advancement,  motion  forward;  intellectual  improve- 
ment; removal  from  one  place  to  another;  a  journey 
of  state,  a  circuit. 
ft^S"  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Nares,  Dr  Kcn- 

rickj  W.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  the  o  in  the 

first  syllable  of  this  word  short;  but  Buclianau  and  £n. 

tick  make  it  long. 

Progression,  pr6-gr5sb'un,  s.     Process,  regular 

and  gradual  advance;  motion  forward;  intellectual 

advance. 
Progressional,  pro-gr&h'un-ill,  a.     In  a  state 

of  increase  or  advance. 
Progressive,  pr6-gr§s'siv,  a.     Going  forward, 

advancing. 

Progressively,  pro-gr&'slv-l^,  ad.    By  gradual 

steps  or  regular  course. 
Progressiveness,  prj-gr§s'siv-nes,  s.  The  state 

of  advancing. 
To   PROHiBrr,  pro-hib'lt,  v.  a.      To  forbid,  to 

interdict  by  authority  ;  to  debar,  to  hinder. 
PrOHIBITER,  pro-mblt-tur,  s.      Forbidder,  inter- 

dicter. 
Prohibition,  pro-h^bisb'&n,  s.      Forbiddancc, 

interdict,  act  of  forbidding. 
Prohibitory,   pro-bll/b^-t&r-^,   a.       Implying 

prohibition,  forbidding'. 
To  Project,  pro-jekt',  v.  a.   492.     To  throw 

out,  to  cast  forward ;  to  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  imas;e 

thrown  on  a  mirror ;  to  scheme,  to  form  in  the  mind, 

to  contrive. 

To  Project,   pr6-j§kt',  v.  n.     To  jut  out,  to 

shoot  forward,  to  shoot  beyond  something  next  it. 

Project,  prSd'jekt,  s.  492.  332.     Scheme,  con. 

trivance. 

Projectile,  pr6-jek'til,  s.  140.     A  body  put  in 

motion. 

Projectile,  pro-j^k'tU,  a.  140.  impelled  for- 
ward. 

Projection,  pr6-jek'shun,  s.  The  act  of  shoot- 
ing forward  ;  plan,  delineation ;  scheme,  plan  of  ac 
tion  ;  in  Chymistry,  crisis  of  an  operation. 

Projector,    pr6-jek'tur,   s.      One  who  forms 
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schemes  or  designs  ;  one  who  forms  wild  impracticable 
schemes. 

Projf.cture,  pro-j&'tshire,  s.  463.    A  jutting 

out 

To  Prolate,  pr6-late',  v.  a.  492.  To  pronounce, 
to  utter. 

Prolate,  pril'ate,  a.  532.  Extended  beyond  an 
exact  round. 

Prolation,  pro-la'sbun,  s.  Pronunciation,  ut- 
terance ;  delay,  act  of  deferring-. 

Prolegomena,    pr61-le-g6m'm(5-nJ,    s.    530. 

Previous  discourse,  introductory  observations. 

ProLEPSIS,  pro-Mp'sis,  s.  A  figure  of  rhetorick, 
in  wliicli  objections  are  anticipated. 

Proleftical,  pr6-lep'te.kai,  a.  Previous,  ante- 
cedent. 

Proleptically,  pro-Mp't^-kal-l^jOi  By  way 
of  anticipation. 

Prolificatiok,  pro-lif-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.  Genera- 
tion of  children. 

Prolific,  pro-liPfik,  a.  509.  Fruitful,  genera- 
tive,  pregnant,  productive. 

Prolifically,  pro-liffd-kil-e,  ad.  Fruitfully; 
pregnantly. 

Prolix,  pro-Uks',  a.  Long,  tedious,  not  concise  ; 
of  long  duration. 

Prolixious,  prA-lik'sMs,  a.  Dilatory,  tedious. 
Not  used. 

Prolixity,  prA-llks'e-t^,  s.  Tediousness,  tire- 
some length,  want  of  brevity. 

Prolixly,  pr6-liks'li,  ad.      At  great  length,  te- 

diously. 
Prolixness,  pr6-liks'n&,  s.      Tediousness. 
Prolocutor,  pr&l-16-ku't&r,  s.  503.     The  fore- 
man, the  speaker  of  a  convocation. 
jXj-  In  compliance  with  so  many  authorities  1  placed 
the  uccent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  interlocutor, 
and  nearly  the  same  authorities  oblige  me  to  place  the 
accent  on  the  penultimate  of  this  word ;  for  so  Dr  John- 
son, Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  W.   Johnston.   Mr  Perry, 
Buchanan,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Bailey,  accent  it.   But 
surely  these  two  words  ought  not  to  be  diflerently  ac- 
cented; and  if  my  opinion  had  any  weight,   1  would 
accent  them  both  on  the  penultimate,  as  they  may  be 
considered  exactly  like  word.'i  ending  in  ator,  and  ought 
to  be  accented  in  the  same  manner.      Mr  Sheridan  and 
Mr  Scott  are  very  singular  in  placing  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. — See  Interlocutor. 
Prolocltorship,  pr6U6-ku'tur-shlp,  s.      The 

office  of  a  prolocutor. 
Prologue,  pr6116g,   s.    338.    532.      Preface,  in- 
troduction to  any  discourse  or  performance;  something 
spoken  before  the  entrance  of  the  actors  of  a  play. 
n^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elpliinston,  Mr  "N ares,  Dr  Ken- 
rick, Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry,  and  Entick,  make 
the  o  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short,  and  Buchan- 
an only  long. 

To  Prologue,  prftll&g,  v.  a.     To  introduce  with 

a  formal  preface.     Not  in  use. 
To  Prolong,  pro-l&ng',  v.  a.     To  lengthen  out, 

to  continue,  to  draw  out ;  to  put  oflF  to  a  distant  time. 

Prolongation,  pr&l-16ng-ga'shun,  s.  530.  The 

act  of  lengthening' ;  delay  to  a  longer  time. 

Prolusion,  prA-li'zhfin,  s.  Entertainment,  per- 
formance of  diversion;  prelude. 

Prominent,  pr5m'm^-n^nt,  a.  Standing  out  be- 
yond the  other  parts,  protuberant 

PROinNENCE,  pr6m'me-n5nse,      > 

Prominency,  pr6m'm^-n^n-se,    J  *' 
Protuberance,  projecting  parts. 

Promiscuous,  pro-mis'ku-6s,  a.  Mingled,  con. 
fused,  undistinguished. 

Promiscuously,  pro-mjs'kfi-iis-1^,  ad.      With 

confused  mixture,  indiscr^nTInately. 

Promise,  prim'mlz,  S.  Declaration  of  some  bone- 
fit  to  be  conferred  ;  hope,  expectation. 

To  Promise,  prom-mlz,  v.  a.  To  make  declara- 
tion of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 

To  Promise,  pr&m'mlz,  v.  »;.     To  assure  one  hy 
a  promise  ;  it  is  used  of  assurance  even  of  ill. 
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Promisebreach,  prSm'iniz-bretsh,  s.    Violation 

of  promises. 
Pro.aiisebreaker,  pr6m'mlz-bra-k&r,  s.    Viola- 
tor of  promise. 
Promiser  prftm'ralz-&r,  s.  98.  One  who  promises. 
Promissory,  pr5m'mis-sur-^,  a.  512.    Contain- 
ing profession  of  some  benefit  to  be  conferred. 
Promissorily,  pr6m'mis-s&r-^-lti,  ad.    By  way 

of  promise. 
Promontory,  pr5m'm&n-t6r.^,  .i.  557.  A  head- 

land,  a  cape,  high  land  jutting  into  the  sea. 
To  Promote,  pro-mote',  v.  a.     To  forward,  to 

advance ;  to  elevate,  to  exalt,  to  prefer. 
Promoter,  pro-mote'Cu',  s.   Advancer,  forwarder, 

encourager. 
Promotion,  pr6-m6'shun,  s.      Advancement,  en. 

couragement,  exaltation  to  some  new  honour  or  rank, 

preferment. 
To  Promove,  pr6-m66v',  v.  a.     To  forward,  to 

promote.     Not  used. 
Prompt,  pr&mt,  a.  412.    Quick,  ready  ;  petulant  ; 

ready  without  hesitation,   wanting  no  new  motive; 

ready,  told  down,  as,  Prompt  payment. 
To  Prompt,  prSnit,   V,    a.      To  assist  by  private 

instruction,  to  help  at  a  loss ;  to  incite ;  to  instigate ; 

to  remind,  to  act  as  a  prompter. 

Prompter,  pr&m'tfir,  s.  98.  One  who  helps 
a  publick  speaker,  by  suggesting  the  word  to  liim  when 
he  falters  ;  an  admonisher,  a  reminder. 

Promptitude,  prim't^-tiide,  s.  Readiness,  quick 
ness. 

Promptly,  pr6ir.t1e,  ad.     Readily,  quickly,  cx- 

peditiously. 

Promptness,  promt'n^s,  s.  Readiness,  quickness, 

alacrity. 
Prompture,  prSm'tshiire,  s.  468.     Suggestion, 
motion  given  by  another.     Not  used. 

To  Promulgate,  pro-m&l'gate,  t'.  a.  To  publish, 

to  make  known  by  open  declaration. 
Promulgation,  pr6m-U-ga'sh&n,  s.  530.  Pub- 
lication, open  exhibition. 
Promulgator,  pr5m-til-ga'tur,  s.  521.  Publisher, 

open  teacher. 
To  Promulge,  pr6-mulje',  v.  a.   To  promulgate, 

to  publish,  to  teach  openly, 
PrOMULGER,  pro-mul'jur,  S.  98.     Publisher,  pro- 
mulgator. 
Prone,  prone,  a.      Bending  downward,  lying  with 
the  face  downwards  ;  precipitous,  headlong  ;  sloping; 
inclined,  disposed. 
Proneness,  pr6ne'n&,  s.      The  state  of  bending 
downwards ;  the  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
wards; descent,  declivity;  inclination,  disposition  to  ill. 
Prong,  pr6ng,  s.    A  fork. 
Pronominal,   pro-nom'^-nil,    a-     Having   the 

nature  of  a  pronoun. 
Pronoun,  prt/notin,  s.  313.    A  word  used  instead 

of  a  niiun  or  name. 
To  Pronounce,  pr6-n6unse',  v.  a.  31.3.      To 
speak,  to  utter  ;  to  utter  solemnly,  to  utter  confidently  ; 
to  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of  speech  ;  to  utter 
rhetorically. 
To  Pronounce,  pro-nounse',  v.   n.     To  speak 

with  confidence  or  authority. 
Pronouncer,  pro-noun'sfir,  .i.  98.  One  who  pro- 

nounces. 
Pronunciation,  pro-n&n-sh^-a'shan,  s.  Act  or 
mode  of  utterance. 

J(^  There  are  few  words  more  frequouUy  mispro- 
nounced than  this.  A  mere  English  scholar,  who  cor.- 
siders  the  verb  to  pronounce  rs  the  root  of  it,  cannot  easily 
conceive  why  the  o  is  thrown  out  of  the  second  syllable  ; 
and  therefore,  to  correct  the  mistake,  sounds  the  word  as 
if  written  pronounciation.  Those  who  are  sufficiently 
learned  to  escape  this  errour,  by  understanding  that  the 
word  comes  to  us  either  from  tfie  Latin  pronunciatio,  or 
the  French  pronunciation,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  an- 
other, by  sinking  the  first  aspiration,  and  pronoimcin^ 
the  Uiird  syllable  like  the  noun  sea.     But  these  speakcii 
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ought  to  take  notice,  that,  throughout  the  whole  lan- 
guage, c,  X,  and  t,  preceded  by  the  accent,  either  primary 
or  secondary,  and  followed  by  ea,  ia,  io,  or  any  siniilar 
diphthong,  always  become  aspirated,  and  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  she.  Thus  the  very  same  reasons  tliat  oblige 
U3  to  pronounce  partiality,  propitiation,  especuilly,  &c. 
as  if  written  parsheality,  propisheashun,  espeshaVy,  &c. 
oblige  us  to  pronounce /jronMnc/afc'on,  as  if  written  pro- 
nunsheashun.  See  Principles,  No.  357,  450,  461,  and  the 
word  Ecclesinstick. 

But  though  Mr  Sheridan  avoids  the  vulgar  errour  of 
sinking  the  aspiration,  in  my  opinion  he  falls  into  one 
fiilly  as  exceptionable ;  which  is,  that  of  pronouncing  the 
word  in  four  syllables,  as  if  written  pro-nun-sha-shun. 
I  am  grossly  mistaken  If  correct  speakers  do  not  always 
pronounce  this  and  similar  words  in  the  manner  I  have 
marked  them  :  and,  indeed,  Mr  Sheridan  himself  seems 
dubious  with  respect  to  some  of  them  ^  for  though  he 
pronounces  glaciate,  glaciation,  assoctation,  &c.  gla- 
thate,  gla-sha-skun,  as-so-sha-shun,  &c.  yet  he  spells  con. 
glaciate,  cong /aciation,  and  consociation, — con-^la-syate, 
con-gla-sya-shun,  con-so-sya-shun.     See  Principles,  No. 

Proof,  proof,  s.  306.  E\'idence,  testimony,  con- 
vincing token  ;  test,  trial,  experiment:  firm  temper, 
impenetrability  ;  armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide 
a  certain  trial ;  in  Printing,  the  rough  draught  of  a 
sheet  when  first  pulled. 

Proof,  proof,  a.      Impenetrable,  able  to  resist 

Proofless,  pr66fl&,  a.  Unproved,  wanting 
evidence. 

To  Prop,  pr5p,  v.  a.     To  sustain,  to  support. 

Prop,  pr5p,  s.  Support,  a  stay,  that  on  which  any 
thing  rests. 

Propagable,  prftp'i-ga-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be 
spread  ;  such  as  may  be  propagated.- 

To  Propagate,  prop'a-gate,  v.  a.  91.  To  con- 
tinue or  spread  by  generation  or  successive  production  ; 
to  carry  on  from  place  to  place ;  to  increase,  to  pro- 
mote ;  to  generate. 

To  Propagate,  pr5p'5-gate,  v.  n.  To  have  off- 
spring. 

Propagation,  pr6p-A-ga'shun,  s.  Continuance 
or  diffusion  by  generation  or  successive  production. 

Propagator,  pr6p'a-ga-t&r,  s.  521.  One  who 
continues  by  successive  production  ;  a  spreader,  a  pro- 
moter. 

To  Propel,  pro-pel',  v.  a.     To  drive  forward. 

To  Propend,  pro-p^nd',  ?'.  n.  To  incline  to  any 
part,  to  be  disposed  in  favour  of  any  thing.     Not  used. 

PrOPENDENCY,  pr&-p^n'den-se,  s.  Inclination 
or  tendency  of  desire  to  any  thing  ;  preconsideration. 
Not  used. 

Propense,  prA-pense',  a.     Inclined,  disposed. 

Propensiox,  pro-p^n'sh&n,  ) 

Propensity,  pr6-pln'se-te, )  *' 
Inclination,  disposition  to  any  thing  good  or  bad ; 
tendency. 

Proper,  pr&p'p&r,  a.  98.  Peculiar,  not  belong- 
ing to  more,  not  common  ;  noting  an  individual ;  one's 
own  ;  natural,  original ;  fit,  suitable,  qualified;  accu- 
rate, just  ;  not  figurative  ;  pretty;  tall,  lusty,  handsome 
with  bulk. 

Properly,  prop'p&r-l^,  ad.  Fitly,  suitably ;  in 
a  strict  sense. 

PrOPERNESS,  pr&p'p&r-nfe,  S.  The  quality  of 
Ijeing  proper. 

Property,   pr5p'par-t^,    s.      Peculiar  quality; 


To  Property,  prop'pfir-ti^,  v.  a.  To  invest  with 
qualities  ;  to  srize  or  retain  as  something  owned,  to 
appropriate,  to  hold.     Not  in  use. 

Prophecy,  pr6ffe-s^,  s.  499.  A  declaration  of 
something  to  come,  prediction. 

PropHESIER,  pr6ffe.-si-fir,  s.  One  who  pro- 
phesies. 

To  Prophesy,  priffe-si,  v.  a.  499.  To  predict, 
to  foretell,  to  prognosticate  ;  to  foreshow. 
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To  Prophesy,  pr5Pft-sl,  v.  n.     To  utter  pre- 
dictions ;  to  preach,  a  scriptural  sense. 
Prophet,  prSfflt,  s.  99.     One  who  tells  future 

events ;  one  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered  by  God 

to  foretell  futurity. 
Prophetess,   pr&ffit-tes,    s.      A   woman    that 

foretells  future  events. 
Prophetick,  pro-fet'tik,  309.  \ 
Prophetical,  pr6-fet't^-kil,   ) 

Foreseeing  or  foretelling  future  events. 
Prophetically,    pr6-f^t't^-kal-^,     ad.      With 

knowledge  of  futurity,  in  manner  of  a  prophecy. 
To  Prophetize,  pr6ffit-tize,  v.   n.     To  give 

predictions. 
Prophylaotick,  pr5f-e-lak'tik,  a.    530.     Pre- 

ventive,  preservative. 
Propinquity,    pro-plng'kvv^-t^,    s.     Nearness, 

proximity,  nearness  of  time  j  kindred,    nearness  of 

blood. 

Propitiable,   pro-plsb'd-S-bl,  a.      Such   as   may 

be  induced  to  favour,  such  as  may  be  made  propitious. 

To  Propitiate,  pr6-plsh'^-ate,  v.  a.  542.     To 

induce  to  favour,  to  conciliate. 
Propitiation,  pro-plsli-^-a'sb&n,  s.     The  act  of 

making  propitious  ;  the  atonement,  the  offering  by 

which  propitiousness  is  obtained. 
Propitiator,   pro-pish'^ -a- t&r,    s.    521.     One 

that  propitiates. 
Propitiatory,   pr^-pish'^-^-tfir-e,  a.      Having 

the  power  to  make  propitious. 
Propitious,   pro-pish'us,  a.    292.     Favourable, 

kind. 
Propitiously,  prA-plsh'as-1^  ad.     Favourably, 

kindly. 

Propitiousness,  pri-pLsh'&s-n&,  s.  Favour- 
ableness, kindness. 

PropLASM,  prd'pMzm,  s.      Mould,  matrix. 

ProplASTICE,  pro-plis'tis,  s.  The  art  of  making 
moulds  for  casting. 

Proponent,  pro-po'n^nt,  s.  503.  One  that 
makes  a  proposal. 

Proportion,  pro-pAr'shfiii,  s.  Comparative 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  ratio ;  settled  rela- 
tiiin  of  comparative  quantity,  equal  degree ;  liarrao- 
nick  degree  ;  symmetr}',  adaptation  of  one  to  another  ; 
form,  size. 

To  Proportion,  pr6-p6r'shun,  v.  a.  To  ac^ust 
by  comparative  relations  ;  to  form  symmetrically. 

Proportionable,  pr6-p6r'sh5n-J-bl,  a.  Ad- 
justed by  comparative  relation,  such  as  is  fit. 

Proportionably,  pro-por'sh&n-i-bl^,  ad. 
According  to  proportion,  according  to  comparative  re- 
lations. 

Proportional,    pr6-p6r'shun-t\I,    a.      Ha^-ing 

a  settled  comparative  relation ;  having  a  certain  de- 
gree of  any  quality  compared  with  something  else. 

Proportionality,  pr6-p6r- sh&n-il'e-te,  s.  Tbe 
quality  of  being  proportional. 

Proportionally,  pro-por'shan-il-le,  ad.  In  a 
stated  degree. 

Proportionate,  pr6-p6r'shfin-it,  a.  91.  Ad. 
justed  to  something  else  according  to  a  certain  rate  or 
comparative  relation. 

To  Proportionate,  pr6-p6r'sli6n-ate,  w-  j.  91. 

To  adjust  according  to  settled  rates  to  sometldng  else. 

Little  used. 
Propobtionateness,    pro-por'sh&n-it-nes,    s. 

The  state  of  being  by  comparison  adjusted. 
Proposal,  pr6-p6'zal,  s.  88.     Scheme  or  design 

propounded  to  consideration  or  acceptance ;  offer  to 

the  mind. 

To  Propose,  pr6-pAze',  v.  a.  To  offer  to  the  con- 

sidiration. 

To  Propose,  pr6-p6ze',  v.  n.     To  lay  schemes. 

Not  used.  «»^ 

Proposer,  pro-po'z&r,  s.  98.  One  that  offers 
any  thing  to  consideration 
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Prospect,  prSs'p^kt,  S.  View  of  something-  dis- 
tant ;  place  which  aftbrds  an  extensive  view ;  series 
of  objects  open  to  tlie  eye  ;  object  of  view  ;  view  into 
futurity,  opposed  to  retrospect ;  regard  to  something 
future. 

Prospective,  pr6-sp^k'tlv,  a.    Viewing  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  acting  \\  ith  foresight 
To  Prosper,  pr6s'p&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  make  happy, 

to  favour. 
To  Prosper,  pr6s'p6r,  v.  n.     To  be  prosperous, 

to  be  successftil ;  to  thrive,  to  come  forward. 
Prosperity,  prSs-p^r'i-t^,  S.   Success,  attainment 

of  wishes,  good  fortune.  ^ 

Prosperous,  pr6s'p&r-&s,  a.  314.     Successful, 

fortunate.  * 

Prosperously,  pr5s'p6r-&s-l^,  ad.   Successfully, 

fortunately. 
Prosperousness,  pr6s'p&r-us-nes,  S.  Prosperity. 
Prospicience,  pro-spish'e-^nse,  s.   542.     The 

act  of  looking  forward. 
Prosternation,  pr5s-t6r-Tia'sh&n,  s.  Dejection, 

depression,  state  of  being  cast  down. 

To  Prostitute,  pr6s't^-tute,  v.  a.  To  sell  to 
wickedness,  to  expose  to  crimes  for  a  reward  ;  to  ex. 
pose  upon  vile  terms. 

Prostitute,  pr6s't^-tute,  a.     Vicious  for  hire, 

sold  to  infamy  (  r  wickedness. 

Prostitute,  prSs't^-tute,  s.  A  hireling,  a  mer- 
cenary, one  who  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  publick  strumpet. 

Prostitution,  pr5s-te-tu'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
setting  to  sale,  the  state  of  being  set  to  sale  for  vile 
purposes  ;  the  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 

Prostrate,  prSs'trJt,  a.  91.  Lying  at  lengrth  ; 
lying  at  mercy  ;  thrown  down  in  humblest  adoration. 

7b  Prostrate,  pris'trate,  v.  a  91.  To  lay  flat, 
to  tlirow  down  ;  to  fall  down  in  adoration. 

Prostration,  pr&s-tra'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  falling 
down  in  adoration ;  dejection,  depression. 

PrOSYLLOGISM,  pr6-Sll'16-jlZm,  S.  A  prosyllogism 
is  when  two  or  more  syllogisms  are  connected  together. 

Protactick,  pro-tik'tlk,  a.  Protactick  persons 
In  plays  are  those  who  give  a  narrative  or  explanation 
of  the  piece. 

Protasis,  pro-ta'sis,  s.  503.  The  first  part  of 
the  comedy  or  tragedy  in  the  ancient  drama  that  ex- 
plains the  argument  of  the  piece.  A  maxim  or  pro- 
position. 

To  Protect,  pro-t^t',  v.  a.  To  defend,  to  cover 
from  evil,  to  shield. 

Protection,  pr6-t§k'sli5n,  s.  Defence,  shelter 
from  evil ;  a  passport,  exemption  from  being  molested. 

Protective,    pro-tek'tiv,   a.   512.     Defensive, 

sheltering. 

Protector,    pr6-t§k'tfir,    s.     98.      Defender, 

shelterer,  supporter ;  an  officer  who  had  heretofore  the 
care  of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority. 

Protectorate,  pr6-tek't6-rate,  s.  Government 
by  a  protector. 

Protectress,  pr6-tek'tr2s,  s.     A  woman  that 

protects. 
To  Protend,  prA-t^nd',  v.  a.     To  hold  out.  to 

stretch  forth. 
ProterviTY,  pro-ter'vd-te,  S.      Peevishness,  pe- 
tulance. 
To  Protest,  prb-tht',  v.  n.  492.     To  give  a 

solemn  declaration  of  opinion  or  resolution. 
To  Protest,  pro-test',  t;.  a.     A  form  in  law  of 
entering  a  caveat  against  a  bill  not  accepted  or  paid  in 
due  time  ;  to  call  as  a  witness,  not  used. 
Protest,  pro-test',  or  prSt'est,  s.  492.  A  solemn 
declaration  of  opinion  against  something. 
DQ.  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  adopted  by 
Mr    Sheridan,     Mr    Scott,     Dr    Kenru-k,     Mr    Smith, 
Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,   Barclay,  Bailey,  and  Penning; 
and  the  second  by   Mr   Nares,   Dr  Ash,   Dr  Johnson, 
and  Entick.     As  this  substantive  was  derived  from  the 
Vf-rh,  it  had  formerly  the  accent  of  the  verb.:  and  tliat 
thii  acient  was  the  most  prevailing,  ai)pear8  from  the 


Proposition,  pr5p-o-zlsh'&n,  s.  A  sentence  in 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  decreed ;  proposal,  offer 
of  torms. 

Propositional,  pr5p-6-zish'&n-Sl,  a.  Considered 
as  a  proposition. 

To  Propound,  pr6-p5und',  v.  a.  313.  To  offer 
to  consideration,  to  propose  ;  to  offer,  to  exhibit. 

Propounder,  pro-po&nd'&r,  s.  He  that  pro- 
pounds, he  that  offers. 

Proprietary,  pr6-pri'd-tir-d,  s.  Possessor  in  his 
own  right. 

Proprietor,  pro-pri'e-t&r,  s.  98.    A  possessor  in 

his  own  right. 

Proprietress,  pr6-pri'e-tr^s,  s.  A  female  pos- 
sessor in  her  own  right. 

Propriety,  pro-prW.t^,  s.  Peculiarity  of  pos- 
session, exclusive  right;  accuracy,  justness. 

PROPT,/or  Propped,  pr5pt,  part.  359.  Sustained 
by  some  prop. 

To  Propugn,  pri.pline',  v.  a,  385.     To  defend, 
to  vindicate. 
j!:^  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  exactly  under 

the  same  predicament  as  impugn  ;  which  see. 

Propugnation,  pr5p-pug-na'sh&n,  s.  530.  De- 
fence. 

PrOPUGNER,  pro-pi'n&r,  s.  386.      A  defender. 

Propulsion,  pr6-pul'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  driving 
forward. 

ProrB,  prore,  s.     The  prow,  the  forepart  of  a  sliip. 

Prorogation,  prSr-ro-ga'sh&n,  s.    Continuance, 

state  of  lengthening  out  to  distant  time,  prolongation ; 
interruption  of  the  session  of  parliament  by  the  regal 
authority. 

To  Prorogue,  pro-rog',  t;.  a.  337.    To  protract, 

to  prolong  ;  to  put  off,  to  delay  ;  to  interrupt  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament  to  a  distant  time. 

Proruption,  pro-r&p'shun,  s.  The  act  of  burst- 
ing out. 

ProsaicK,  pro-zalk,  a.  509.  Belonging  to  prose, 
resembling  prose. 

To  Proscrire,  pro-skribe',  r.  a.  To  censure 
capitally,  to  doom  to  destruction. 

Proscuiber,  pro-skl'i'b&r,  s.  98.  One  that  dooms 
to  destruction. 

Proscrifiion,  pro-skrlp'sh&n,  s.  Doom  to  death 
or  confiscation. 

Prose,  proze,  S.  Language  not  restrained  to  har- 
raonick  sounds,  or  set  number  of  syllables. 

To  Prose,  proze,  v.  n.  To  make  tedious  narra- 
tion;;. 

To  Prosecute,  pros'se-kite,  v.  a.  444.      To 

pursue,  to  continue  endeavours  after  any  tiling ;  to 
continue,  to  carry  on  ;  to  proceed  in  consideration  or 
disquisition  of  any  thing;  to  pursue  by  law,  to  sue 
criminally. 

Prosecution,  pr&s-s^-ku'sli&n,  s.  Pursuit,  en- 
deavour to  carry  on ;  suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal 
cause. 

Prosecutor,  pr6s's^-kfi-t5r,  s.  166.  521.    One 

that  carries  on  any  thing ;  a  pursuer  of  any  purpose  ; 
one  who  pursues  another  by  law  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Proselyte,  pr&s'se-Ute,  s.  A  convert,  one  brought 
over  to  a  new  opinion. 

Proselytism,  prfis'^l^-tlzm,  s.  The  desire  of 
making  converts. 

To  Proselytize,  pr6s'^-le-tize,  r.  a.  To  con. 
vert  to  one's  own  opinion. 

Prosemination,  pro-s^m-me-na'sh&n,  s.  Pro- 
pagation by  seed. 

Prosodiacal,  prSs-6-dl'i-kil,  a.  Relating  to  the 
rules  of  prosody. 

Prosodian,  prA-s6'd^-in,  s.  One  skilled  in  me- 
tre or  prosody. 

Prosody,  pr6s's6-d^,  s.  444.  503.  The  part  of 
grammar  which  teaches  the  sound  and  quantity  of 
syllables,  and  the  measures  of  verse. 

ProSOPCPOEIA,  pr5s-s6-p6-pe'yi\,  S.  Personifica- 
tion, figure  by  which  things  are  made  persons. 
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majority  of  authorities  in  its- favour.  But  tlie  respect- 
able authorities  for  the  second  pronunciation,  and  the 
pretence  of  distinguisliing  it  from  the  verb,  may  very 
probably  establish  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sound  of 
the  language,  without  any  advantage  to  its  signification. 
See  Bowl. 
Protestant,    pr5t't&-tant:,    a.      Belonging  to 

Protestants, 
Protestant,  pr6t't&-tint,  s.    One  who  protests 

against  the  church  of  Rome. 
Protestantizji,  pr6t'&-tAn-tizm,  S.      The  Pro- 
testant religion. 
Protestation,  prot-tes-ta'sh&n,  s.      A  solemn 

declaration  of  resolution,  fact,  or  opinion. 
Protester,  pr6-test'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  protests, 

one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration. 
Prothonotary,  pr6-//i6n'n6-t^r-^,  s.  618.  The 

head  register. 
Prothonotariship,  pro-//t6n'n6-ttlr-r^-sli!p,  s. 

518.    Office  or  dignity  of  the  principal  register. 
Protocol,   pr6't6-k51,   s.      The  original  copy  of 

any  writing. 
Protomartyr,  pro-to-mir'tur,  s.    The  first  mar- 
tyr.    A  term  applied  to  St  Stephen- 

Protoplast,   prt/to-pMst,   s.      Original,   thing 

first  formed. 
Prototype,   prc/t6-tipe,   s.      The  original  of  a 

copy,  exemplar,  archetype. 
To  Protract,  pro-tiakt',  v.  a.    To  draw  out,  to 

delay,  to  lengthen,  to  spin  to  length. 
Protracter,    pro-trak'tur,    s.      One  who  draws 

out  any  thing  to  tedious  length  ;  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  and  measuring  angles. 
Protraction,    pro-trak'shun,    s.     The  act  of 

drawing  to  length. 
Protractive,  pro-trak'tiv,  a.   Dilatory,  delaying, 

spinning  to  length. 
Protreptical,    pro-tr^p'te-kal,    a.      Hortatory, 

suasory. 
To  Protrude,  pro-trude',  v.  a.      To  thrust  for. 

ward. 
To  Protrude,  pro-trude,  v.  n.     To  thrust  itself 

forward. 
Protrusion,  pro-troo'zli&ii,  s.  The  act  of  thrast- 

ing  forward,  thrust,  push. 

Protuberance,  pr6-tu'b^r-anse,  s.      Something 

swelling  above  the  rest,  prominence,  tumour. 

Protuberant,    pr6-tu'b6r-ant,    a.      Swelling, 

prominent. 

To  Protuberate,  pr6-tu'b&-ate,  v.  n.  To  swell 
forward,  to  swell  out  beyond  the  parts  adjacent 

Proud,  proud,  a.  313.  Elated,  valuing  himself  ; 
arrogant,  haughty ;  daring,  presumptuous ;  grand, 
lofty ;  ostentatious  ;  salacious,  eager  for  the  male ; 
fungous,  exuberant. 

Proudly,  proud'le,  ad.  Arrogantly,  ostentatiously, 
in  a  proud  manner. 

To  Prove,  proov,  v.  a.  IG^.  To  evince,  to  show 
by  argument  or  testimony ;  to  try,  to  bring  to  the 
test ;  to  experience. 

To  Prove,  proflv,  v.  n.  To  make  trial  ;  to  be 
found  by  experience  ;  to  succeed ;  to  be  found  in  the 
event. 

ProveabLE,  pr66v'a-bl,  a.      That  may  be  proved. 

ProvedorE,  pr&v-ve-dore',  s.  One  who  under- 
takes to  procure  supplies  for  an  army. 

Provender,  pr5v'ven-d&r,  s.  Dry  food  for  brutes, 
Iiay  and  corn. 

Proverb,  prSv'verb,  s.  A  short  sentence  frequently 
repeated  by  the  people  ;  a  saw.  an  adage  ;  a  word,  a 
name,  or  observation  commonly  received  or  uttered. 

To  Proverb,  prSv'verb,  v.  a.  To  mention  in  a 
proverb  ;  to  provide  with  a  proverb. 

Proverbial,  pr6-ver'be-al,  a.  Mentioned  in  a 
proverb;  resembling  a  proverb,  suitable  to  a  proverb; 
comprised  in  a  proverb. 

Proverbially,  pr6-vOi''be-al-le,  ad.  In  a  pro- 
verb. 

To  Provide,  pro- vide',  v.  a.  To  procure  before- 
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hand,  to  get  ready,  to  prepare ;  to  furnish,  to  supply ; 
to  stipulate ;  to  Provide  against,  to  take  measures  for 
coiuiteracting  or  escaping  any  ill ;  to  Provide  for,  to 
take  care  of  before  hand. 
Provided  that,  pro-vi'ded,  ad.  Upon  these 
terms,  this  stipulation  being  made. 

Providence,  prov've-dense,  s.  533.     Foresjgh'% 

timely  care,  forecast,  the  act  of  providing;  the  carV 
of  God  over  created  beings ;  Divine  superintendence  ^. 
prudence,  frugality,  reasonable  and  moderate  care  of' 
expense. 

Provident,  pro v've-d^nt,  a.  Forecasting,  cautious,  ' 
prudent  with  respect  to  futurity. 

Providential,  pr&v-e-d§n'shSl,  a.  Effected  by 
providence,  referrible  to  providence. 

Providentially,  pr6v-e-den'shM-^,  ad.  By 
the  care  of  Providence. 

Providently,  pr6v've-d§nt-le,  ad.  With  fore- 
sight, with  wise  precaution. 

Provider,  pro-vi'dur,  s.  98.  He  who  provides 
or  procures. 

Province,  prSv'vinse,  S.  A  conquered  country, 
a  country  governed  by  a  delegate ;  the  proper  office  or 
business  of  any  one ;  a  region,  a  tract. 

Provincial,  pro-vin'shM,  a.  Relating  to  a  pro- 
vince ;  appendant  to  the  principal  country  ;  not  of  the 
mother  country;  rude,  unpolished;  belonging  only  to 
an  archbishop's  j  urisdiction. 

Provincial,  pr6-vin'shal,  s.  A  spiritual  governor. 

To  Provinciate,  pro-vin'sli^-ate,  v.  a.    To  turn 

to  a  province. 

Provision,  pro-vizli'un,  s.     The  act  of  providing 

beforehand;  measures  taken  beforehand;  accumula- 
tion of  stores  beforehand,  stock  collected;  victuals, 
food,  provender ;  stipulation,  terms  settled. 

Provisional,  pro-vizh'&n-Sl,  a.  Temporarily 
established,  provided  fur  present  need. 

Provisionally,  pr6-vizh'un-il-^,  ad.  By  way 
of  provision. 

Proviso,  pr6-Vi'z6,  S.  stipulation,  caution,  pro- 
visional condition. 

Provocation,  pr6v-6-ka'shfin,  s.  530.  An  act 
or  cause  by  which  anger  is  rmsed;  an  appeal  to  a 
judge.  ,„  ♦    , 

Provocative,  pro-vo'ki-tiv,  s.  Any  thing  which 
revives  a  decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

Provocativeness,  pr6-v6'ka-tlv-n§s,  s.  Quality 
of  being  provocative. 

To  Provoke,  pr6-v6ke',  v.  a.  To  rouse,  to  excite 
by  something ;  to  anger,  to  incense ;  to  cause,  to  pro- 
mote ;  to  challenge ;  to  move,  to  incite. 

To   Provoke,  pro-voke',   v.    n.     To  appeal,  a 

latinism  ;  to  produce  anger. 
Provoker,  pr6-v6'k&r,  s.   One  that  raises  anger  j 

causer,  promoter. 
Provokingly,  pro-volcing-l^,  ad.  410.    In  such 

a  manner  as  to  raise  anger. 
Provost,  prov'vust,  S.     The  chief  of  any  body,  as 

the  Provost  of  a  college. 
Provost,  pr6-Vo',  s.      Corrupted  from  the  French 

Prevot.    The  executioner  of  an  army. 
Provostship,  prov'v&st-ship,  s.     Tlie  office  of  a 

provost 
Prow,  prou,  or  pro,  S.     The  head  or  forepart  of  a 

ship. 

33"  Mr  Elphinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Smith,  Mr  Perry, 
and  Buchanan,  are  for  the  first  pronunciation  of  this 
word ;  and  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  W. 
Johnston,  and  Barclay,  for  the  second.  When  authori- 
ties are  so  nicely  balanced,  analogy  ought  to  decide  ;  and 
that  is  clearly  for  the  first  pronunciation.  See  principles. 
No.  323. 
Prowess,  prou'fe,  or  prowls,  s.     Bravery,  valour, 

military  gallantry. 

55»  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  John, 
ston,  and  Perry,  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 
Mr  Nares  only,  the  second :  here  too  analogy  must  de- 
cide for  the  first— See  principles.  No.  323. 
To  Prowl,  proid,  or  prole,  v.  n.     To  wander 

for  prey,  to  prey,  to  plundec 
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Psaltery,  si\vl't6r-e,  s.  412.     A  kind  of  harp 

beaten  with  sticlcs. 
PSEUDO,  sii'do,  S.  412.     A  prefix,  wliicli,  being  put 

before  words,  signifies  false  or  counterfeit,  as,  Fseadn. 

apostle,  a  counterfeit  apostle. 
PSEUDOGRAPHY,  SU-dSg'ra-ft,  S.      False  writing. 

DQ-  For  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  p  in  these 
words,  see  Pneumaticks. 

PSEUDOLOGY,  sfx-d61'6-je,   S.  518.      Falsehood  of 

speech. 
Pshaw,  shaw,    interj.    412.      An    expression  of 

contempt. 
Psyche,  sifke,  s.      A  nymph  whom  Cupid  married. 

This  word  signifies  the  soul. 

Psychology,  si-k61'6-j^,  s.  513.     The  doctrine 

of  the  soul  or  mind. 
Psychomachy,  si-kSm'S-kt^,  s.  518.     A  conflict 

of  the  soul  with  the  body. 
Psycho.MAN'CY,  si'ko-man-se,  s.  519.    Divination 

by  consulting  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
Ptisan,  tlz-Zan',  s.    412.      A  medical  drink  made 

of  barley  decocted  with  raisins  and  liquorice. 
Ptyalisji,    ti'a-lizm,  s.      An  effusion  of  spittle, 

a  salivation. 
PtYLOSIS,    ti-16'sls,  s.   503.    529.      A   disease  of 

the  eyes. 
PtysmagogUE,  tlz'mJ-g5g,  s.   519.      A  medicine 

to  provoke  spitting. 
Puberty,  pu'b^r-te,  s.     The  time  of  life  in  which 

the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be  acquainted. 

Pubescence,  pu-bes's^nse,  s.   510.     The  state 

of  arriving  at  puberty. 

Pubescent,  pu-bes'sint,  a.     Arriving  at  puberty. 

Publican,  puble-kan,  a.  88.  in  scripture 
language,  a  toll-gatherer ;  in  common  language,  a  man 
that  keeps  a  house  of  general  entertainment. 

Publication,  pab-le-ka'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
publishing,  the  act  of  notifying  to  the  world  j  edition, 
the  act  of  giving  a  book  to  the  publick. 

PuBLTCK,  p&blik,  a.  Belonging  to  a.  state  or 
nation;  open,  notorious,  generally  known;  geueral, 
done  by  many ;  regarding  not  private  interest,  but 
the  good  of  the  community  ;  open  for  general  enter- 
tainment 

PuBLICK,  p&Mlk,  s.  The  general  body  of  mankind, 
or  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  open  view,  general  notice. 

PUBLICKLY,  p&b'Ilk-l^,  ad.  In  the  name  of  the 
community  ;  openly,  without  concealment. 

PuBLICKNESS,  pul/lik-nes,  s.  State  of  belonging 
to  the  community  ;  openness,  state  of  being  generally 
knovvn  or  publick. 

Publickspirited,  p&b-Hk-spir'it-ed,  a.  Having 
regard  to  the  general  advantage  above  private  good. 

To  Publish,  publish,  v.  a.  To  discover  to 
mankind,  to  make  generally  and  openly  known ;  to 
put  forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

Publisher,  puiyiish-fir,    s.      One   who  makes 

publick  or  generally  known ;  one  who  puts  out  a  book 

into  the  world. 
Pijcelage,    pu'sel-adje,    s.    90.      A    state    of 

virginity. 
Puck,  puk,  s.      Some  sprite  among  the  fairies,  com. 

mon  in  romances. 
Puckball,  p&k'ball,  s.      A  kind  of  mushroom  full 

of  dust. 

To  Pucker,  paklcur,  v.  a.  98.     To  gather  into 

wrinkles,  to  contract  into  folds  or  plications. 
PuDDER,  pud'dSr,  s.  98.        A   tumult,  a  turbulent 

and  irregular  bustle. 
To  PuDDER,  pud'dur,  v.    n.      To  make  a  tumult, 

to  make  a  bustle. 
To     PuDDER,    pud'dur,   t;.   a.        To    perplex,    to 

disturb. 

Pudding,  pud'ding,  s.  174.  410.  A  kind  of 
food  very  variously  compounded,  but  gpnerally  made 
of  flour,  milk,  and  egfrs ;  the  gut  of  an  animal ;  a 
bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures  of  meal  and  other 
ingredients. 


JK^  This  word,  among  many  others  composed  of  the 
diphthong  ow,  is  subject  to  a  double  pronunciation ;  the 
one  rhyming  with  cowl,  and  the  other  with  ttroll.  That 
the  former  is  more  agreeable  to  analogy  may  be  seen 
from  the  more  numerous  instances  of  this  sound  of  the 
ow  than  of  the  other;  that  the  latter  pronunciation, 
however,  was  very  prevalent,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
mode  of  spelling  this  word  in  Pliilip's  Pastorals,  edit 
1,'(18.  Tonson  and  Draper. 
/  "  I,  only  with  the  profinff  wolf,  cnnstrain'd 

All  night  to  wake  :  with  hunger  he  is  pain'd. 
And  I  with  love.     His  hunger  he  may  tame ; 
^  Rut  who  can  quench,  O  cruel  love  I  thy  flame." 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are  Mr  She- 
ridan, Mr  Smith,  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  W.  John- 
ston ;  and  for  the  second,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  and 
Mr  Perry:  and  analogy  must  decide  as  in  the  two  fore- 
going words. — See  Principles,  No.  325. 
Prowler,  proul'ir,  s.     One  that  roves  about  for 

prey. 
Proximate,  prSks'^-mSt,   a.  91.     Next  in  the 

series  of  ratiocination,  near  and  immediate. 
Proximately,  pr6ks'd-mat-le,  ad.  immediately, 

without  intervention. 
ProXIME,  prSkslmj  a.  140.      Next,  immediate. 
Proxuiity,  pr5ks-im'^-te,  s.      Nearness. 
Proxy,  prSks'^,    «.      The  agency  of  another  ;   the 

substitution  of  .-mother,  the  agency  of  a  substitute; 

the  person  substituted  or  deputed. 
Pruce,  proos,  s.      Prussian  leather. 
Prude,  pr65d,  s.   359.      A  woman  over-nice  and 

scrupulous,  and  with  false  affectation  of  virtua 
Prudence,  proo'd^nse,  s.  339.    Wisdom  applied 

to  practice. 
Prudent,  proo'd^nt,    a.      Practically  wise  j  fore- 
seeing by  natural  instinct 

Prudential,    pr66-d^n'sMl,    a.      Eligible  on 

principles  of  prudence. 

Prudentials,  pr5o-den'sh3,Is,    s.      Maxims  of 

prudence  or  practical  wisdom. 
PrUDENTIALITY,  pro6-d^n-sh^-4'l^-t^,  S.     Eligi- 
bility on  principles  of  prudence. 
Prudentially,  pr65-d^n'sbM-e,  ad.    According 

to  the  rules  of  prudence. 
Prudently,     proM^nt-l^,     ad.        Discreetly, 

judiciously. 
Prudery,  pro5d%-^,    s.       Overmuch  nicety  in 

conduct. 
Prudish,  proodlsh,  a.     Affectedly  grave. 
To  Prune,  proon,  v.  a.  339.     To  lop,  to  divest 

trees  of  their  superfluities ;  to  clear  from  excrescences. 
To  Prune,  pr66n,    v.  n.     To  dress,  to  prink. 

A  ludicrous  word. 

Prune,  pr66n,  s.  176.     A  dried  plum. 

PrUNELLO,  pr66-n^l'16,  S.  A  kind  of  stuff  of 
which  the  clergymen's  gowns  are  made;  a  kind  of 
plum. 

Pruner,  pr66n'&r,  s.  98.      One  that  crops  trees. 

Pruniferous,  pr66-nlff§r-us,  a.     Plumbearing. 

Pruninghook,  proonlng-hSok,  1 


Pkuningknife,  pr66n1ng-nife 

A  hook  or  knife  used  in  lopping  trees. 
Prurience,  proo're-Snse,  7 
Pruriency,  prod're-^n-s^,  J 

An  itching  or  a  great  desire  or  appptite  to  any  thing. 
Prurient,  pr6o'r^-^nt,  a.     Itcliing. 
Pruriginous,  pro6-rid'jin-&s,  a.    Tending  to  an 

itch. 
To  Pry,  prl,   v.  n.     To  peep  narrowly. 
Psalm,  sam,  s.  78.  403.  412.    A  holy  song. 
PsALMLST,  sal'mist,  s.  78.  403.   A  writer  of  holy 

songs. 
Psaljiody,    sal'mo-d^,    s.    403.      The  act  or 

practice  of  singing  holy  songs. 
Psalmography,  sal-m6g'grJ-ft,  s.  518.     The 

act  of  writing  psalms. 
Psalter,  sawl'tur,    s.    412.      The   volume   of 

psalms,  a  psalm  book. 
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A   pudding 


with 


PuDDiNGPiE,  pud'ding-pl,   s. 

meat  baked  in  it 
PuDDiNGTIME,    pud'dlllg-tlme,    S.       The  time  of 

dinner ;  the  time  at  which  pudding,  anciently  the  first 

disli,  is  set  upon  the  table ;  nick  of  time,  critical  mi- 

nute. 
Puddle,  pud'dl,  s.  405.      A  small  muddy  lake,  a 

dirty  plash. 

To  Puddle,  p&d'dl,  v.  a.     To  muddy,  to  pollute 

with  dirt,  to  mix  dirt  and  water. 

Puddly,  pOd'dW,  a.      Muddy,  dirty,  miry. 

Pudency,  pu'd^n-s^,  s.   Modesty,  shamefacedness. 

PUDICITY,  pii-dls's^-t^  s.      Modesty,  chastity. 

Puefellow,  pii'fel-lo,  s.  a  partner.  A  cant 
word. 

Puerile,  pu'e-ril,  a.  140.  145.    Childish,  boyish. 

Puerility,  pi'i-e-ril'e-t^,  s.  Childbhness,  boyish- 
ness. 

PuET,  pJilt,  s.  99.      A  kind  of  water-fowl. 

Puff,  p&f,  s.  A  quick  blast  with  the  mouth  j  a 
small  blast  of  wind  ;  a  fungus ;  any  thing  light  and  po- 
rous, as  Puff  paste  ;  something  to  sprinkle  powder  on 
the  hair. 

To  Puff,  p&f,  r.  n.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with 
wind ;  to  blow  with  a  quick  blast;  to  blow  with  scorn- 
fulness  ;  to  breathe  thick  and  hard ;  to  do  or  move 
with  hurry,  tumour,  or  tumultuous  agitation ;  to 
swell  with  the  wind. 

To  Puff,  puf,  v.  a.  To  swell  as  with  wind  ;  to 
drive  or  agitate  with  blasts  of  wind  ;  to  drive  with  a 
blast  of  breath  scornfully ;  to  swell  or  blow  up  with 
praise  ;  to  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 

Puffer,  p&ffiir,  s.  98.     One  that  puffs. 

Puffin,  p&f  fin,  s.  A  water-fowl ;  a  kind  of  fish  j 
a  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 

Puffingly,  phffwg-U,  ad.  410.  Tumidly,  with 
swell ;  w  ith  shortness  of  breath. 

Puffy,  puf'fe,  a.  183.  Windy,  flatulent ;  tumid, 
turgid. 

Pug,  pug,  s.  A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or  any 
thing  tenderly  loved. 

PuGii,  pooh,  interj,      A  word  of  contempt. 

Pugnacious,  p6g-na'sh&s,  a.  387.  Inclinable  to 
fight,  quarrelsome,  fighting. 

Pugnacity,  pfig-n^s's^-t^,  s.  Quarrelsomeness, 
inclination  to  fight. 

Puisne,  pu'n^,  a.  458.  Young,  younger,  later  in 
time  ;  petty,  inconsiderable,  small. 

Puissance,  puls-sinse,  or  pu-is'sinse,  s.  Power, 

strength,  force. 

tXS-  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  pronunciation  of  this 
and  the  following  word  will  be  to  show  the  authorities 
for  each:  and  as  the  negative  of  these  words,  impuissance, 
is  governed  by  its  positive,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
join  it  to  the  Ust 

/-Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash, 
1      Mr    S«'ott,   W.    Johnston,    Perry, 
I      Fenning,  I?arclay,  Bailey,  Buchan- 
L     an,  and  Entick. 
Mr  Sheridan. 

'Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Kenrick,  Pr  Ash, 
I  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan, 
j  W.  Johnston,  Barclay,  Bailey,  Fen- 
L     ning,  and  Entick. 

Mr  Sheridan. 
5"  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Asli,  Barclay,  Bailey, 
J_     and  Fenning. 
Mr  Sheridan. 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  authorities  for 
the  penultimate  accent  on  these  words,  and  this  induced 
me  to  alter  my  former  accentuation  on  the  first  syllable  ; 
but  maturer  consideration  has  convinced  me  that  this  is 
most  conformable  to  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  aticient 
usage  ;   That  double  consonants  in  the  middle  do  not  al- 
ways attract  the  accent — See  Principles,  No.  503,  b. 

This  word,  Dr  Johnson  says,  seems  to  have  been  pro. 
nouuced  with  only  tv*'o  syllables.  "  It  was  undeniably 
so,"  siiys  Mr  Mason,  "  in  Shakspeare  and  subsequent 
writers  :  but  if  Johnson  had  taken  the  pains  of  looking 
into  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  he  might  have  found,  very 
near  the  beginning  oAhe  first  canto,  that  the  word  was 
a  trisyllable  : 
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Puii'sivice, 

Pwissance, 

Puisfsant, 

Pu'issant, 

Jmpuis'sance, 

Impu'issance, 


**  And  ever  as  he  rode  his  heart  did  earne. 

To  prove  his  puUsauce  in  battle  brave 

Upon  his  foe." 
I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  is  in  three  syllables,  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  Thus  in  the  first  chorus  of  Shakspeare's  Henrv 
the  Fifth,  ' 

*^  Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  m.in, 

And  make  imaginary  puut  jnc-e." 

And  again  in  the  third  chorus  : 

"And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Or  past,  or  not  arriv'd  at  pith  and  jwiuance." 

Puissant,  puls-sint,  a.  Powerful,  strong,  forcible. 

PuiSSANTLY,  puls-.sint-y,  ad.  Powerfully, 
forcibly. 

Puke,  p6ke,  s.  A  vomit 

To  Puke,  pike,  v.  n.  To  vomit 

PuKER,  pi'kfir,  s.  98.    Medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

Pulchritude,  pullcr^-tide,  s.  Beauty,  grace, 
handsomeness. 

To  Pule,  pule,  v.  n.  To  cry  like  a  chicken  j  to 
whine,  to  cry. 

Pl^LICK,  pullk,  s.    An  herb. 

PuLICOSE,  p6-l(i-k6se',  a.  427.  Abounding  with 
fleas. — See  Appendix. 

To  Pull,  pul,  v.  a.  173.  To  draw  forcibly;  to 
pluck,  to  gather ;  to  tear,  to  rend ;  to  Pull  down,  to 
subvert,  to  demolish,  to  degrade ;  to  Pull  up,  to  extir- 
pate, to  eradicate. 

Pull,  pul,  s.    The  act  of  pulling,  pluck. 

Puller,  pull&r,  s.  98.  One  that  pulls. 

Pullet,  pulllt,  s.  174.    a  young  hen. 

Pulley,  pull^,  s.  174.  A  small  wheel  turning  on 
a  pivot,  with  a  furrow  on  its  outside  in  which  a  rope 
runs. 

To  Pullulate,  pulli-late,  v.  n.  177.    To  ger 

minate,  to  bud. 

Pulmonary,  pM'mo-nir-^,  177.  ) 
PuLMONicK,  pul-m&n'nik,  509.    i  "" 

Belonging  to  the  lungs. 
Pulp,  palp,  s.      Any  soft  mass  J   the  soft  part  of 

fruit 

Oc^-All  our  orthoepists,  except  Mr  Elphinston,  give 
the  u  in  this  word  the  same  sound  as  in  dull,  and  not  as 
in  pull,  as  he  has  done. 

Pulpit,  pul'pit,  s.    174.      A  place  raised  on  high, 
where  a  speaker  stands ;  the  higher  desk  in  the  church, 
where  the  sermon  is  pronounced, 
aj-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Nares,  Dr  Kenrick, 

and  W.  Johnston,  pronounce  the  u  in  this  word  as  I 

have  done.     Mr  Perry  alone  gives  it  the  sound  of  u  in 

dull, 

PuLPOUS,  p&lp'us,  a.     Soft 

PULPOUSNESS,  p&lp'us-n&,  s.  The  quality  of  being 

puipous. 
Pulpy,  pulp'e,  a.  Soft,  pappy. 
Pulsation,  p51-sa'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  beating  or 

moving  with  quick  strokes  against  any  tiling  opposing. 
Pulse,  p&lse,  S.     The  motion  of  any  artery  as  the 

blood  is  driven  through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as  it  is 

perceived  by  the  touch  ;  oscillation,  vibration  ;  to  feel 

one's  Pulse,  to  try  or  know  one's  mind  artfully  :  legu. 

minoiis  plants. 
Pulsion,  pul'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  driving  or  forcing 

forward,  in  opposition  to  suction. 
PuLVERABLE,    pul'ver-&-bl,    a.      Possible    to   be 

reduced  to  dust 

Pulverization,  p6i-v^r-^-za'sh&n,  s.     Tlie  act 

of  powdering,  reduction  to  dust  or  powder. 
To  Pulverise,  pul'ver-lze,  v.  a.     To  reduce  to 

powder,  to  reduce  to  dust. 
PulveruLENCE,  pfil-V^r'i-Mnse,   s.      Dustiness, 

abundance  of  dust 
PuLVIL,  pftl'vil,  S.     Sweet-scented  powder. 
To     PuLVIL,    pul'vH,  'v,    a.      To    sprinkle    with 

perfumes  in  powder. 
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Pumice,  pfi'mls,   or  p&m'mis,    s.     A   slag  or 

cinder  of  some  fossU. 

ac^  This  word  ought  to  be  pronounced  pewmis.  In 
nothing  is  our  language  more  regular  than  in  preserving 
the  u  open  when  the  accent  is  on  it,  and  followed  by  a 
single  consonant ;  and  therefore  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
and  Buchanan,  who  give  it  this  sound,  ought  rather  to 
be  followed  than  Mr  Elphinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  John- 
ston, Perry,  and  Entick,  who  adopt  the  short  u. — See 
Luculent. 

Pummel,  pum'mll,  s.  99.— See  Pommel. 
Pump,  pump,  s.  An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn 
up  from  wells  ;  its  operation  is  performed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air ;  a  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 
To  Pump,  pimp,  v.  n.    To  work  a  pump,  to  throw 

out  water  by  a  pump. 
To  Pump,  p&mp,  v.  a.      To  raise  or  throw  out  by 
means  of  a  pump  j  to  examine  artfully  or  by  sly  inter- 
rogatories. 
PuJtPER,   p&mp'6r,    s.    98.     The  person  or  the 

instrument  that  pumps. 
PuMPiON,  p&mp'yun,  s.  113.      A  plant 
Pun,   pun,  s.      An  equivocation,  a  quibble,  an  ex- 
pression where  a  word  has  at  once  different  meanings. 
To  Pun,  pun,   v.  n.      To  quibble,  to  use  the  same 

word  at  once  in  different  senses. 
To  Punch,  p5nsh,  v.  a.     To  bore  or  perforate  by 

driving  a  sharp  instrument. 
Punch,  p&nsh,    s.      a  pointed  instrument,  which, 
driven  by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies  ;  a  liquor  made  by 
mixing  spirit  with  water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  le- 
mons or  oranges ;    the   buffoon  or  harlequin  of  the 
puppet-show;    in  contempt  or  ridicule,  a  short  fat 
fellow. 
Puncheon,  p&nsh'&n,   s.   359.     An  instrument 
driven  so  as  to  make  a  hole  or  impression ;  a  measure 
of  liquids. 
Puncher,  p&nsh'ur,  s.    98.      An  instrument  that 
makes  an  impression  or  hole. 

Punctilio,  p&ngk-tll'yo,  s.  113.  A  small 
nicety  of  behaviour,  a  nice  point  of  exactness. 

Punctilious,  pungk-til'yus,  a.  Nice,  exact, 
punctual  to  superstition. 

Punctiliousness,  pungk-tll'y&s-n&,  s.  Nicety, 
exactness  of  behaviour. 

Puncto,  pungk'tA,  s.  408.  Nice  point  of  cere- 
mony; the  point  in  fencing. 

Punctual,  pingk'tshii-al,  a.  416.  Comprised 
in  a  point,  consisting  in  a  point ;  exact,  nice,  punc- 
tilious. 

Punctuality,  pingk-tshii-al'e-te,    s.     Nicety, 

scrupulous  exactness. 
Punctually,     p&ngk'tshu&l-^,    ad.       Nicely, 

exactly,  scrupulously. 
Punctualness,  pnngk'tsh6-il-n&,   s.     Exact- 
ness, nicety. 
Punctuation,  pungk-tshi-a'sbin,  s.     The  act 

or  method  of  pointing. 
Puncture,  p&ngk'tshure,  s.  461.     A  hole  made 

with  a  sharp  point. 
To  Punctulate,  p&ngk'tshi-late,    v.  a.     To 

mark  with  small  spots. 
Pungency,  p&n'jen-s^,    s.      Power  of  pricking ; 

heat  on  the  tongue,  acridness ;  power  to  pierce  tlie 

mind ;  acrimoniousness,  keenness. 
Pungent,  pun'j^nt,     a.       Pricking,  sharp  on  the 

tongue,  acrid  ;  piercing,  sharp,  acrimonious,  biting. 
Punic,   pu'nik,     a.       (From   the   Latin   Pceni,  the 

Carthaginians,  who  were  notorious  for  breach  of  faith.) 

False,  faithless,  treacherous. 
PuNiCEOUS,  pu-n!sh'us,  a.  357.     Purple. 
PuNINESS,  pu'n^-nls,  s.      Pettiness,  smaUness. 
To  Punish,  pun'nish,  v.  a.  176.    To  chastise,  to 

afflict  with  penalties ;  to  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or 

death. 
Punishable,  p&n'nlsh-a-bl,  a.  Worthy  of  punish- 
ment, capable  of  punishn;ent. 
Punishableness,  pfti/nish-a-bl-n?s,    s.      The 

quality  of  deserving  or  admitting  punishment. 
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Punisher,  pfin'nlsh-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  infiicts 

pain  for  a  crime. 
Punishment,  pfin'nlsh-ment,   s.     An  infliction 

imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 
PUNITION,  p{i-n'ish'un,  s.      Punishment 
Punitive,  p{i'nd-tlv,  a.     Awarding  or  inflicting 

punishment 
Punitory,   pi'nd-t&r-^,    a.    512.      Punishing, 

tending  to  punishment. 
Punk,  pungk',  s.      A  whore,  a  common  prostitute. 
Punster,  pfin'stur,  S.      A  quibb'er,  a  low  wit  who 

endeavours  at  reputation  by  double  meaning. 
Puny,    pfi'nd,  a.      Young ;  inferior,   petty,    of  an 

under  rate. 
Puny,  pti'ne,  s.    A  young  unexperienced  unseasoned 

wretch. 
To  Pup,   p&p,  v.  n.      To  bring  forth  whelps,  used 

of  a  bitch  bringing  young. 
Pupil,  pu'pll,  s.      The  apple  of  the  eye  ;  a  scholar, 

one  under  the  care  of  a  tutor ;  a  ward,  one  under  the 

care  of  his  guardian. 
Pupilage,    pfi'pil-adje,   s.    90.     State  of  being 

a  scholar  ;  wardship,  minority. 

Pupillary,  pfpu-Jr-d,  a.  512.     Pertaining  to 

a  pupil  or  ward. 

Q(3-  Dr  Johnson  has  spelled  this  word  with  one  I,  as  if 
derived  from  our  own  word  pupil,  and  not  from  the  Latin 
pupillaris. — For  the  accent  of  this  word,  see  Papillary. 

Puppet,  p&pit,    S.   99.      A  small  image  moved  by 
men  in  a  mock  drama ;  a  word  of  contempt 
JIQ-  This  word  was  formerly  often  pronounced  as  if 

written  poppit;  but  this  pronunciation  is  now  confined 

to  the  lowest  vulgar. 

PuppeTMAN,  p6p'plt-m4n,  s.     Master  of  a  puppet- 
show. 

PUPPETSHOW,    pfip'plt-sho,     S.      A    mock  drama 
performed  by  wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Puppy,  p6p'pd,  s.     a  whelp,  a  progeny  of  a  bitch  j 
a  name  of  contempt  to  an  impertinent  fellow. 

To  Puppy,  p&p'p^,  v.  n.      To  bring  whelps. 

Purblind,  p&i-'blind,  a.    Near-sighted.  Corrupted 
from  Poreblind. 

PurblindnesS,    pur'blind-nSs,    s.      Shortness  ol 
sight 

Purchasable,  p&r'tshis.J-bl,  a.     That  may  be 

purchased  or  bought 
To   Purchase,    piir'tshJs,  i^    a.      To  buy  for 

a  price  ;  to  obtain  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour  or 

danger  ;  to  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or  forfeit 
Purchase,  pnr'tsliSs,  s.     Any  thing  bought  or 

obtained  for  a  price  ;  any  thing  of  which  possession  is 

taken. 
Purchaser,  pfirtsMs-ur,  s.     A  buyer,  one  that 

gains  anv  thing  for  a  price- 
Pure,  pure,   a.      Not  sullied  ;   clear  ;  unmingled  ; 

not  connected  with  any  thing  extrinsick  ;  free  ;  free 

from  guilt,  guiltless,  innocent ;  not  vitiated  with  cor. 

rupt  modes  of  speech ;  mere,  as,  a  Pure  villain ;  chaste, 

modest 
Purely,    pfire'l^,    ad.      In    a   pure    manner,  not 

with  mixture  ;  innocently,  without  guilt ;  merely. 
PurenESS,  pfire'n^S,  s.      Clearness,   freedom  from 

extraneous  or  foul  admixtures  ;  simplicity  ;  innocence; 

freedom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech. 
PuRFlLE,    pfir'fil,    s.     140.      A    sort  of   ancient 

trimming  for  women's  gowns. 
To  PuRFLE,  pfir'fl,  V.  a.    405.      To  decorate  with 

a  wrought  or  flowered  border. 


PuRFLE,  pur'fl,  ) 

PURFLEW,  pur'flu,  \ 


s.      A  border  of  embroidery. 


Purgation,  p&r-ga'shun,  s.  The  act  of  cleansing 
or  purifying  from  vitious  mixtures  ;  the  act  of  cleans- 
ing tl^^  body  by  downward  evacuation ;  the  act  of 
clearing  from  imputation  of  guilt 

Purgative,  pur'gi-tiv,  a.  157.  Cathartick, 
having  the  power  to  cause  evacuation  downwards. 

Purgatory,  pur'ga-tur-4  s.  512.  557.  A  place 
in  which  souls  are  supposed,  by  the  papists,  to  be  purged 
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by  fire  from  carnal  impurities,  before  tliey  are  received 
into  heaven. 

To  Purge,  p&rdje,  v.  a.  To  cleanse,  to  clear  ;  to 
dear  fntra  impurities;  to  clear  from  guilt;  to  clear 
from  imputation  of  guilt;  to  sweep  or  put  away  impu- 
rities ;  to  evacuate  the  body  by  stool ;  to  clarify,  to  de- 
fecate. 

To  Purge,  p&rdje,  v.  n.     To  have  frequent  stools. 

Purge,  p&rdje,  s.  A  cathartick  medicine,  a  medi- 
cine that  evacuates  the  body  by  stool. 

PuRGER,  p&r'j&r,  s.  98.  One  that  clears  away  any 
thing  noxious;  purge,  cathartick. 

Purification,  pu.re-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  pure  ;  the  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt ;  a  rite 
performed  by  tlie  Hebrews  after  cnild- bearing. 

PuRIFICATIVE,  pi-riffii-kJ-tiv,  ) 

Purificatory,  p&-rif'f^-kl-t&r-^,  512. 557.  J 

Having  power  or  tendency  to  make  pure. 
Purifier,  p&'re-fi-&r,  s.  98.     Cleanser,  refiner. 
To  Purify,  p&'re-fi,  v.  a.  183.     To  make  pure ; 

to  free  from  any  extraneous  admixture  ;  to  make  clear; 

to  free  from  guilt  or  corruption;  to  clear  from  barba^ 

risms  or  improprieties. 

To  Purify,  pu'iti-fi,  v.  n.     To  grow  pure. 

Puritan,  pu're-tin,  s.  88.  A  nick-name  given 
formerly  to  the  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

Puritanical,  p&-r^-tiii'n^-kal,  a.  Relating  to 
puritans. 

Puritanism,  pu'rd-tiin-!zm,  s.     The  notions  of 

a  puritan. 
Purity,    p&'r^-te,    s.       Cleanness,  freedom   from 
foulness  or  dirt ;  freedom  from  guilt,  innocence  ;  cha-s- 
tity,  freedom  from  contamination  of  sexes. 

Purl,    p&rl,    s.      An    embroidered    and    puckered 

border ;    a  kind  of  medicated  malt  liquor,  in  which 

wormwood  and  aromaticks  are  infused. 
To   Purl,  p&rl,   v.  n.      To  murmur,  to  flow  with 

a  gentle  noise. 
To  Purl,  p&rl,  v.  a.      To  decorate  with  fringe  or 

embroidery.     Not  used. 
Purlieu,  p&l-'li,  s.      The  grounds  on  the  borders 

of  a  forest,  border,  enclosure. 
Purlins,     p&rlins,     s.      In     Architecture,    those 

pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across  the  rafters  on  the  in- 
side, to  keep  them  from  sinking  in  the  middle. 
To  Purloin,  p&r.loln',  v.  a.     To  steal,  take  by 

theft 
PuRLOlN'ER,    p&r-loln'&r,    s,      A  thief,   one  that 

steals  clandestinely. 
Purple,  p&r'pl,  a.  405.   Red  tinctured  with  blue; 

in  poetry,  red. 
To  Purple,  piir'pl,  V,  a.      To  make  red,  to  colour 

with  purple. 
Purples,    p&r'pl/,    s.      Spots  of  livid  red,  which 

break  out  in  malignant  fevers  ;  a  purple  fever. 
Purplish,  p&r'pl.ish,  a.     Somewhat  purple. 
Purport,    pfir'port,    s.       Design,  tendency  of  a 

writing  or  discourse. 
To  Purport,  p&r'port,  v.  n.     To  intend,  to  tend 

to  show. 
Purpose,   p&r'p5s,   s.    166.      intention,  design, 

effect,  consequence  ;  instance,  example. 
To  Purpose,  p&r'p&s,  v.  n.    To  intend,  to  design, 

to  resolve. 
Purposely,  p5r'p&S-l^,   ad.      By  design,  by   in- 
tention. 
To    Purr,    p&r,    v.  n.      To  murmur  as  a  cat  or 

leopard  in  pleasure. 
Purse,  p&rse,  s.      A  small  bag  for  money. 
To  Purse,  p&rse,  v.  a.     To  put  into  a  purse ;  to 

contract  as  a  purse. 
PursENET,    p&rse'net,    s.       A   net  of  which  the 

mouth  is  drawn  together  by  a  string. 
PURSEPROUD,  purse'proud,   a.       Puffed  up  with 

money. 
Purser,  p&r's&r,  s.  98.     The  paymaster  of  a  ship. 
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PursinesS,  p&l-'s^-nls,  s.      Sliortness  of  breath. 

PuasLAiN,  p&rslln,  s.  308.     a  plant. 

PURSUABLE,  pur-su'i-bl,  «.  That  may  be  pur- 
sued. 

Pursuance,  p&r-su'5nse,  s.   Prosecution,  process. 

Pursuant,  p&r-s&'int,  a.  Done  in  consequence 
or  prosecution  of  any  thing. 

To  Pursue,  p&r-s&',  t;.  a.  454.  To  chase,  to 
follow  in  hostility ;  to  prosecute ;  to  imitate,  to  follow 
as  an  example;  to  endeavour  to  attain. 

To  Pursue,  p&r-su',  v.  n.      To  go  on,  to  proceed. 
Pursuer,  pur-su'&r,  s.  98.      One  who  follows  in 
hostility. 

Pursuit,  p6r-s&te',  s.     The  act  of  following  with 

hostile  intention ;  endeavour  to  attain ;  prosecution. 
Pursuivant,   pfir'swe-vAnt,   s.   340.      A  :tate 

messenger,  an  attendant  on  the  heralds. 
Pursy,  p&r's^,  a.      Shortbreathed  and  fat. 
Purtenance,  p&r'te-ninse,  s.     The  pluck  of  an 

animal. 
To  Purvey,  p&r-va',  v.  a.  269.  To  provide  with 

conveniences ;  to  procure. 
To  Purvey,  pfir-va',  v.  n.      To  buy  in  provisions. 
Purveyance,    p&r-va'Snse,   s.      Provision,  pro. 

curement  of  victuals. 
Purveyor,  p&r-va'&r,  s.  66.     One  who  provides 

victuals ;  a  procurer,  a  pimp. 
PuRULENCE,  pu-ru'lense,      )       ,„„ 
PuRULENCY,  p&'ru-l^n-s^     ^  *■ 

Generation  of  pus  and  matter. — See  Muculetit. 
Purulent,  p&'r&Jent,  a.      Consisting  of  pus  or 

the  running  of  wounds. 
Pus,  p&S,  s.      The  matter  of  a  well-digested  sore. 
To  Push,  push,  v.  a.  173.  174'.     To  strike  with 

a  thrust ;  to  force  or  drive  by  impulse  of  any  thing ; 

to  force,  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by  continued  vio. 

lence  ;  to  press  forward ;  to  urge,  to  drive  ;  to  enforce, 

to  drive  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  importune,  to  tease. 

To  Push,  pfish,  v.  n.  To  make  a  thrust ;  to  make 
an  effort ;  to  make  an  attack. 

Push,  push,  s..  Thrust,  the  act  of  striking  with  a 
pointed  instrument  ;  an  impulse,  force  impressed  ;  as- 
sault, attack ;  a  forcible  struggle,  a  strong  effort ; 
exigence,  trial ;  a  sudden  emergence ;  pimple,  a  wheal, 
in  this  sense  not  used. 

Pusher,  push'&r,  s.  98.     He  who  pushes  forward. 

Pushing,  pushing,  a.  410.  Enterprising,  vigo. 
rous. 

Pushpin,  pusb'pln,  s.  A  child's  play,  in  which 
pins  are  pushed  alternately. 

Pusillanimity,  pii-sil-lan-lrn'md-te,  s.  Cow- 
ardice. 

Pusillanimous,  p&-sll-Jn'n(^-m&s,  a.  Mean- 
spirited,  narrow-minded,  cowardly. 

PusiLLANiMOusNESS,  p&-sil-^n'ne-mfis-nes,  s. 
Meanness  of  spirit. 

Puss,  pus,  s.  173.  174.  The  fondling  name  of  a 
cat ;  the  sportsman's  term  for  a  hare. 

Pustule,  p&s'tsh&le,  s.  463.      A  small  swelling, 

a  pimple,  an  efflorescence. 

Pustulous,  p&s'tshii-l&s,  a.  Full  of  pustules, 
pimply. 

To  Put,  put,  V.  a.  173.  174.  To  lay  or  reposit 
in  any  place  ;  to  place  in  any  situation  ;  to  give  up ;  to 
push  into  action;  to  use  any  action  by  which  the 
place  or  state  of  any  thing  is  changed ;  to  cause,  to 
produce  ;  to  add  ;  to  place  in  a  reckoning  ;  to  reduce 
to  any  state  ;  to  oblige,  to  urge ;  to  propose,  to  state  ; 
to  bring  into  any  state  of  mind  or  temper ;  to  offer,  to 
advance  ;  to  unite,  to  place  as  an  ingredient ;  to  Put 
by,  to  turn  oft',  to  divert,  to  thrust  aside  ;  to  Put  down, 
to  baftie,  to  repress,  to  crush,  to  degrade;  to  bring 
into  disuse  ;  to  confute  ;  to  Put  forth,  to  propose  ;  to 
extend ;  to  emit  as  asprouting  plant  ;  to  exert ;  to  Put 
in,  to  interpose  ;  to  Put  in  practice,  to  use,  to  exer. 
cise ;  to  Put  off,  to  divest,  to  lay  aside ;  to  defeat  or 
delay  with  some  artifice  or  excuse  ;  to  delay,  to  defer, 
to  procrastinate  ;  to  pass  fallaciously  ;  to  discard  ;  to 
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Tcommend,  to  vend  or  obtrude ;  to  Put  on  or  upon, 
to  impute,  to  charge ;  to  invest  with,  as  oiothes  or  co- 
vering- ;  to  forward,  to  promote,  to  incite  ;  to  impose, 
to  inflict;  to  assume,  to  take;  to  Put  over,  to  refer; 
to  Put  out,  to  place  at  usury ;  to  extinguish  ;  to  emit, 
as  a  plant ;  to  extend,  to  protrude  ;  to  expel,  to  drive 
Imm  ;  to  make  publiok ;  to  disconcert ;  to  Put  to,  to 
kill  by,  to  punish  by ;  to  Put  to  it,  to  distress,  to  per- 
plex, to  press  hard  ;  to  Put  to,  to  assist  with  ;  to  Put 
to  death,  to  kill ;  to  I'ut  together,  to  accumulate  into 
one  sum  or  mass  ;  to  Put  up,  to  pass  unrevengi-d ;  to 
expose  publickly  ;  t«  start ;  to  hoard  ;  to  hide  ;  to  Put 
upon,  to  iocitej  to  instigate  ;  to  iippose,  to  lay  upon  ; 
to  Put  upon  trial,  to  expose  or  summon  to  a  solemn 
and  judicial  ex:unination. 

To  Put,  put,  or  p&t,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  germinate ; 
to  steer ;  to  Put  forth,  to  leave  a  port ;  to  germinate, 
to  bud,  to  shoot  out ;  to  I'ut  in,  to  enter  a  naven  ;  to 
Put  in  for,  to  claim,  to  stand  candidate  for ;  to  Put  in, 
to  offer  a  claim  ;  to  Put  off,  to  leave  land  ;  to  Put  over, 
to  sail  across  ;  to  Put  to  sea,  to  set  sail,  to  begin  the 
course  ;  to  Put  up,  to  offer  one's  self  a  candidate  ;  to 
advance  to,  to  brin^iuie's  self  forward ;  to  Put  up  witli, 
to  suffer  witliout  resentment 

tXy  The  common  pronunciation  of  the  capital  is  tlie 
first  sound  given  to  this  word;  but  in  Ireland,  and  the 
different  counties  of  England,  it  is  generally  pronounced 
regularly,  so  as  to  rhyme  with  hut,  met.  Sec.  W.  Johnston 
has  adopted  this  sound,  and  Mr  Perry  gives  it  both  ways, 
but  seems  to  prefer  the  regular  sound.  Mr  Nares  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  this  sound  ;  and  as  this  word,  when 
a  noun,  is  always  so  pronounced,  it  seems  a  needless  de- 

Earture  from  rule,  and  embarrassing  the  language,  to 
ave  the  same  word  differently  pronounced.  This  is  an 
inconvenience  to  which,  perhaps,  all  languages  are  sub- 
ject ;  but  it  ought  in  all  langua|^s  to  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Scott, 
Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Smith,  adopt  the  first  sound. — See 
BowL 

Put,  p&t,  S.  175.      A  rustick,  a  clown  ;  a  game  at 

cards. 
PUTAGE,  pu'tldje,   S.    90.     In  law,  prostitution  on 

the  woman's  part 
PuTANISM,  pti'tS-nizm,  s.     The  manner  of  living, 

or  trade  of  a  prostitute. 
Putative:,  pi'ti-tlv,  a.  157.     Supposed,  reputed. 
PuTlD,  pi'tld,  a.    Mean,  low,  worthless. 
PuTIDNESS,  pu'tid-nes,  s.     Meanness,  ^■ileness. 
Putlog,  p&t'15g,  s.      Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber 

or  short  poles  about  seven  feet  long,  to  bear  the  boards 

they  stand  on  to  work,  and  to  lay  bricks  and  mortar 

upon. 
PuTREDINOUS,  pi-tr^d'e-Ilfis,  a.   Stinking,  rotten. 
PuTREFACTIOX,  pfi-trd-fik'shun,  s.    The  state  of 

growing  rotten ;  the  act  of  making  rotten. 
Putrefactive,  pu-tr^-fik'tiv,  a.    Maldng  rotten. 
To  Putrefy,  pi'tr^-fl,  v.  a.   183.     To  make 

rotten,  to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 

To  Putrefy,  pii'tr^-fi,  v.  n.  To  rot 
Putrescence,  pu-tr&'s^-nse,  s.  510.  Tke  state  of 

rotting. 
Putrescent,  p{i-tr^s'sdnt,  a.  Growing  rotten. 
Putrid,  pfi'trid,  a.   Hotten,  corrupt 
PutridnESS,  pi'trid-n^s,  s.    Rottenness. 
Putter,  put't&r,  s.  98.     One  who  puts ;   Putter 

on,  inciter,  instigator. — See  Put. 
PuTTlNGSTONE,  put'tlng-stonc,  s.   In  some  parts 

of  Scotland  stones  are  laid  at  the  gates  of  great  houses, 

which  they  call  Puttingstones,  for  trials  of  strength. 
PUTTOCK,  p&t't&k,  s.   166.    A  buzzard. 
Putty,  put'td,  S.    A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass 

is  ground ;  a  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 
To  Puzzle,  p&z'zl,  t\  a.   405.     To  perplex,  to 

confound,  to  embarrass,  to  entangle. 
To  Puzzle,  p&z'zl,  v.   n.      To  bo  bewildered  in 
41  one's  own  notions,  to  be  awkward. 

Puzzle,  puz'zl,  s.    Embarrassment,  perplexity 
Puzzler,  p6z'zl-fir,  s.  98-    He  who  puzzles. 

PyGARG,  pl'gSrg,  S.    A  bird. 
Pygmean,  plg-me'An,  a.   Belonging  to  a  pygmy. 
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a^-This  word  has  the  accent  on  the  penuUimate  for 
tlie  bame  reason  as  Epicurean.  It  is  derived  from  Pig. 
mcei.  Pigmies :  and  its  adjective,  if  it  had  one,  nm,st  have 
had  the  diphthong  in  it,  which  would  necessarily  fix  the 
accent  on  that  syllable. — See  European. 

''  They  leBS  than  Kmallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room 
7'hrnng  nuiuberles.s,  like  Ihal pt/^mean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount."  Milton. 

Pygmy,  pig'me,  s.  A  dwarf,  one  of  a  nation  fa- 
bled to  be  only  tlu^ee  spans  high,  and  aft<-r  long  «ars 
to  have  been  destiwyed  by  cranes. 

Pylorus,  pt^-lo'rus,  s.  187.  503.    The  lower  ori. 

fice  of  the  stomach. 

Pypowder,  pi'poi-d&r,  s See  Piepowder. 

Pyramid,  pir'i-mld,  s,  109.  180.     In  Geometry, 

is  a  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon,  and  whose 

sides  are  plain  triangles,  their  several  points  meeting 

in  one. 
Pyramidal,  pe-ram't^-dal,  187. 
Pyramidical,  plr-^-mld'ti-kal, 

Ha.\'mg  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Pyramidically,  pir-i-mld'e-k;M-^,  ad.    In  form 

of  a  pyramid. 
PyraMIS,  pira-mls,   S.       A  pyramid. 
Pyre,  plre,  S.      A  pile  to  be  burnt 
Pyrites,  p^-ri't&,  or  pVe-tlz,  *.  187.  Firestone. 

j)rv  Tliis  word  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable  by 
DrJohnson,  Mr  .Sheridan,  Barclay,  Bailey,  and  l"en- 
ning ;  and  on  the  first  by  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Perry, 
and  Entick.  Pyri'tes  is  the  analogical  pronunciation  ; 
for  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  «"";''"!? and  the 
'La.tm pyrites,  (both  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
and  preserving  the  form  of  their  originals)  it  ought  to 
have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable.  Se*  Principle!', 
No.  503. 

Pyromancy,  plr'6-man-Sii,  s.  519.      Divination 

by  fire. 

Pyrotechnic AL,  plr-o-t^k'ne-kal,  a.  530.,  En. 
gaged  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 

Pyrotechnicks,  plr-6-t^k'iiiks,  s.  'ihe  art  of 
employing  fire  to  use  or  plejisure,  the  art  of  fireworks. 

PyrOTECHNY,  pll^o-tek-ni,  s.  The  art  of  ma- 
naging fire. 

Pyrrhic,  pir'rfk,  s.  •  A  kind  of  dance  in  armour, 
to  quick  time. 

Pyrrhonean,  pir-ro'lie-Sn,  a.  Embraciiig  Ihe 
opinion  of  Pyrrbo. 

Pyrrhonism,  pir'ro-nlzm,  s.  Scepticism,  universal 

di.ubt 
Pyrrhonist,  pli-'ro-nist,  s.     A  sceptic 
Pythagorean,  pe-th^g-o-rifan,  a.     Founded  on 

the  opinion  of  Pythagora.^. — See  European. 
Pythagorean,  pe-<Alig-6-re'An,  s.  A  Pythagorean 

philosopher. 
Pyx,  plks,  S.     Tlie  box  in  «hich  the  Host  is  kept 
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To  Quack,  kwSk,  v.  n.  85,  86.  To  cry  ukc  u 
duck  ;  to  act  the  part  of  a  boasting  pretender  to  phy. 
sick,  or  any  other  art 

Quack,  kw^k,  s.  A  boastful  pretender  to  arts 
which  he  does  not  understand  ;  a  vain  boastful  pre. 
tender  to  physick.  one  who  proclaims  Ills  own  medical 
abilities  ui  publicK  places ;  an  artful  tricking  practi- 
tioner in'physick. 

Quackery,  kvvik'k&r-^,  s.  Mean  or  bad  acts  in 
physick. 

Quacksalver,  kwSk's51-vur,  s.     One  who  brags 

of  medicines  or  salves,  a  charlatan. 
Quadragesimal,  kwod-ra-jcs'sc-mal,  a.  414. 
Lenttn,  belonging  to  I-eiit. 
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Quadrangle,  k\v6d'ring-gl,  s.  ^li.     A  square, 

a  surface  with  four  right  ang^lHS. 
Quadrangular,    kwi-draii'gfi-l&r,     a.     414. 

Square,  having  four  right  angles. 

Quadrant,  kwa'drint,  s.  85.     The  fouriii  part, 

tlie  quarter;  the  quarter  of  a  circle;  an  instrument 

wtli  xvhich  altitudes  are  taken. 

{>5»  It  has  been  observed  in  the  Principles,  No.  85, 86, 
&c.  that  11',  by  articulating  the  a,  gives  it  the  deep  broad 
sound  equivalent  to  the  diphthong  au  ;  and  that  ti,  pre- 
ceded by  g,  has  exactly  the  same  effect,  414.  This  is 
evident  from  the  sound  of  a  in  this  and  similar  words, 
which,  till  lately,  was  always  pronounced  broad.  Some 
innovators  have  attempted  to  give  the  a  in  this  word  its 
slender  sound  ;  but  the  publicit  ear  seems  in  opposition  to 
it,  nor  ought  it  to  be  admitted.  The  broad  sound  is  the 
genuine  English  pronunciation,  as  appears  in  every  word 
where  it  is  succeeded  by  r.  As  this  consonant,  when 
final,  or  followed  by  another  consonant,  gives  every  a  that 
precedes  it  the  Italian  sound  heard  in  father  ;  so,  when 
these  letters  are  preceded  by  gu,  or  tc,  the  a  falls  into  the 
broad  sound  heard  in  water.  Thus,  as  we  hear  bar,  dart, 
barrel,  with  the  sound  of  the  Italian  a  ;  so  we  hear  tear, 
quart,  and  guarret,  with  the  German  a.  Equator,  quaver, 
and  words  ending  with  hard  c,  g,  and  /,  have  departed 
from  this  rule  ;  but  a  sufficient  number  of  words  are  left 
to  indicate  plainly  wh:it  is  tlie  analogy,  and  to  direct  us 
where  usage  is  doubtful  ' 

QuADRANTAL,  kvva-dran'til,  a.     Included  in  the  \ 

fourth  part  of  a  circle. 
Quadrate,  kwa'drate,    a.  91.     Square,  having 

four  equal  or  parallel  sides ;  divisible  into  four  equal 

parts;  suited,  applicable. 
Quadrate,    kwa'drate,    s.    414.       A    square, 

a  surface  with  four  equal  and  parallel  sides. 
To  Quadrate,  kwa'drate,  v.  n.     To  suit,  to  be 

accommodated. 
QUADRATICK,  kwA-dratlk,    a.    414.      Belonging 

to  a  square. 

Quadrature,    kwid'ri-tfire,    s.      The  act  of 

squaring ;  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon  ;  the 
state  of  Deing  square,  a  quadrate,  a  square. 

Quadrennial,  kw^-dr^n'n^-al,   a.     Comprising 

four  years;  happening  once  in  four  years. 
Quadrible,  kvvid'r^-bl,  a.  405.     Tliat  may  be 

squared. 
QUADRIFID,  kw6d'drd-fid,     a.      Cloven  into  four 

divisions. 
Quadrilateral,  kwod-dre-lat'tcr-al,  a.  414<. 

Having  four  sides. 
Quadrille,  ku-drll,  .«.  415.     A  game  at  cards. 
Quadripartite,    kwi-drip'par-tite,     a.     155. 

Having  four  parts,  divided  iuto  four  parts. — See  Bi. 

partite. 
QuADRiREME,  kwSd'dr^-rdiDe,  S.      A  galley  with 

four  banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisyllable,   kwid-drt^-silli-bl,  s.    414. 

A  word  of  four  syllables. 

Quadruped,  kw6d'dru-pM,  s.  An  animal  that 
goes  on  four  legs,  as,  perhaps,  all  beasts. — See  Mille- 
pedes. 

QuAORirpED,  kwSd'drii-p^d,  a.   Having  four  feet. 

Quadruple,    k\v6d'dru-pl,    a.      Fourfold,  four 

times  told. 
To  Quadruplicate,  kw4-diu'ple-kate,  v.a.  91. 

To  double  twice. 
Quadruplication,   kw&d-dru-pl^-kashun,    s. 

The  taking  a  thing  f"ur  times. 
QuADRUPLY,  kw&d'drtr-pl^,    ad.      To  a  fourfold 

quantity. 
Qu.i3ERE,  kw^'rd,  V.  a.  Latin.      Inquire,  seek.      • 
To  Quaff,  kw?if,  v.  a.  85.  To  drink,  to  swallow 

in  large  draughts. 
To  Quaff,  kwSf,  v.  n.      To  drink  luxuriously. 
QUAFFER,  kwif'fur,  s.      He  who  quaffs. 

Quaggy,  kwtlg'ge,   a.  85.    283.     Boggy ;  soft, 

not  soli^ 
Quagmire,  kwSg'mire,  s.     A  shaking  marsh. 
Quail,  kwale,  s.      A  bird  of  game. 
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QuAiLPiPE,  kwale'pipe,    s.      A  pipe  with  xvhich 

fowlers  allure  quails. 
Quaint,  kwant,   a.     Scrupulous,  minutely  exact ; 

neat,  pretty;  subtilely  excogitated,  fine-spun  ;  affected, 

foppish. 
Quaintly,  kwantli^,  ad.     Nicely,  exactly,  with 

petty  elegance ;  artfully. 
Quaintness,     kwant'nds,     s.       Nic*ty,     petty 

elegance. 
To  Quake,  kwake,  v.  n.    To  shake  witli  cold  or 

fear,  to  tremble ;  to  shake,  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 
Quake,  kwake,  s.  A  shudder,  a  tremulous  agitation. 
Quaker,  kwa'kur,  S.      A  sect  of  Christians  that 

arose.near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century-,  who 

were  so  named  from  the  trembling  with  which  they 

preached  and  prayed. 
Quaking-grass,  kwa'klng-grSs,  s.   An  herb. 
Qualification,    k«&l-l^-f(^-ka'shfin,   s.     That 

which  makes  any  person  or  thing  fit  for  any  tiling; 

accomplishment;  abatement;  diminufion. 
To  Qualify,  kvv611d-fi,  v.  a.  86.  To  fit  for  any 

thing ;  to  furnish  with  qualifications,  to  accomplish  ; 

to  make  capable  of  any  employment  or  privilege;  to 

abate,  to  soften ;  to  assuage ;  to  mudify,  to  regulate. 
Quality,   kw611^-t^,    S.    86.      Nature  relatively 

considered ;   property,  accident ;  particular  efficacy  ; 

disposition,  temper;  virtue  or  vice ;  accomplishment, 

qualification  ;  character,  comparative  or  relative  rank ; 

rank,  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 
Quality,  kw&l'le-td,  s.  86.    Persons  of  high  rank. 
Qualm,  kwam,  s.  4<03.    A  sudden  fit  of  sickness,  a 

sudden  seizure  of  sickly  languor. 
Qualmish,    kwlmlsh,    a.     Seized   with   sickly 

languor. 
Quandary,  kwon-da'r^,  s.    A  doubt,  a  difficulty. 
QuanTITIVE,  kw6n't^-f3v,  a.  Estimable  according 

to  quantity. 
Quantity,  kw6n't^-t^,  s.  86.     That  property  of 
'  any  thing  which  may  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  any 

iudeterrainate  weiglit  or  measure  ;  bulk  or  weight ;  a 

proportion,  a  part ;  a  large  portion ;  the  measure  of 

time  in  pronouncing  a  syllable. 
Quantum,     kw6n't&m,     s.      The    quantity,     the 

amount. 
Quarantine,  kw6r-r&n-te^n',  .i.  1 1 2.  The  space 

of  forty  days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship,  suspected 

of  infection,  is  obliged  to  forbear  intercourse  or  com- 
merce. 
Quarrel,  kwSr'ril,  s.  86.  414.  A  brawl,  a  petty 

fight,  ascuffle ;  a  dispute,  a  contest ;  a  cause  of  debate  ; 

objection,  ill-will. 
To  Quarrel,  k\v5r'iil,  r.  n.   99.     To  dpbate, 

to  scuffle,  to  squabble  ;  to  fall  into  variance  ;  to  fight, 

to  combat ;  to  find  fault,  to  pick  objections. 
Quarreller,    kwSr'rll-ar,    s.    98.      He   who 

quarreK 
QuARRELOUS,    kwirt-il-Ss,   a.      Petulant,    easily 

provoked  to  enmity. 
Quarrelsome,    kwor'rll-sam,   a.     Inclined  to 

brawls,  easily  irritated,  irascible,  cholerick,  petulant, 
QuARRRELSOMELY,    kw5r'rll-s&m-le,  ad.   .  In  a 

quarrelsome  manner,  petulantly,  cholerickly. 
Quarrelsomeness,  kwortll-sum-nes,  s.    Cho- 

lerickness,  petulance. 
Quarry,  kw&r're,  S.  86.    A  square;  game  flown  at 

by  a  hawk ;  a  stone  mine,  a  place  where  they  dig 

stones. 
To  Quarry,  kwSr're,  i;.  n.     To  prey  upon  ;  to 

dig  t)ut  stones. 
Quarryman,  kw6r'r^-min,  s.  88.   One  who  di^ 

in  a  quarry. 

Quart,   kwftrt,  s.   86.  414.     The  fourth  part, 

a  quarter ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon ;  the  vosse!  in 

which  strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 
Quartan,  kwor'tan,  s.    The  fourth-day  ague. 
QuARTATION,     Icwor-ta'sli&n,     s.       A     chymical 

operation. 
Quarter,   kwor'tur,    s.    86.     A   fourth   part ; 

a  region  of  the  skirs,  a^  referred  to  the  seamanV  csr-l : 
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a  particular  region  of  a  town  or  country  ;  the  place 
where  soldiers  are  lodg-ed  or  stationed  ;  proper  station ; 
remission  of  life,  mercy  granted  by  a  conqueror; 
treatment  shown  bv  an  enemy;  friendship,  amity, 
concord,  in  this  sense  not  used ;  a  measure  of  eight 
bushels. 

To  Quarter,  kw6r't&r,  r.  a.  To  divide  into 
four  parts;  to  divide,  to  break  by  force  ;  to  divide  into 
distinct  regions ;  to  station  or  lodge  soldiers ;  to  diet; 
to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  hereditary  arms. 

Quarterage,  kwor't&r-ldje,  s.  90.  A  quarterly 
allowance. 

QUARTERDAY,  kwortif-da,  s.  One  of  the  four 
days  in  the  year  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 

Quarterdeck,  kwor'tir-d^k,  s.  The  short  upper 
deck. 

Quarterly,  kwor'tfir-ld,  a.    Cont&ining  a  fourth 

part. 
Quarterly,  kwor'tiir-le,  ad.    One*  in  a  quarter. 
Quartermaster,  k\vor'tur-m&-st5r,  s.  One  who 

regulates  the  quarters  of  soldiers. 

Quartern,  kwortim,  s.   98.      A  gill,  or  the 

fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
Qf7ARTERSTAFF,     kwor't&T-Stif,     S.         A    staff  of 

defence, 
QUARTILE,  kwor'tU,  S.  140.  145.       An  aspect  of 

the  planets,  when  they  are  three  signs  or  ninety  de- 

grees  distant  from  each  other. 
Quarto,  kwor'to,  s.     A  book  in  which  every  sheet 

makes  four  leaves. 
To  Quash,  kw5sh,  v.  a.     To  crush,  to  squeeze  ; 

to  subdue  suddenly ;  to  annul,  to  nullify,  to  make 

void. 
To  Quash,  k\v5sh,  v.  n.     To  be  shaken  with  a 

noise. 
QuATERCousiNS,  ka't^r-kfiz-znz,  s.  4-15.  Friends. 
Quaternary,  kwi-t^r'nar-^,  ^ 
Quaternion,  ksvJ-tSr'ne-un,  C  s. 
Quaternity,  kw^-t^r'n^te,    ) 

The  number  four. 
Quatrain,  Inva'trin,  s.  202.     a  stanza  of  four 

lines  rhyming  alternately. 
To  Quaver,  kwa'v&r,  v.  n.   86.     To  shake  the 

voice,  to  speak  or  sing  with  a  tremulous  voice;  to 

tremble,  to  vibrate. — See  Qttadrant. 
Quay,  k4,  s.  220.     a  key,  an  artificial  bank  to  the 

sea  or  river. 
Quean,  kw^ne,  S.   8.      A  worthless  woman,  gen- 
erally a  strumpet 
Queasiness,    k\v^zi.n&,   s.      The  sickness  of  a 

nauseated  stomach. 
Queasy,  kw^'z^  a.      sick  with  nausea  ;  fastidious, 

squeamish  ;  causing  nauseousness. 
Queen,  kween,  s.  8.       The  wife  of  a  king,  a  su- 
preme governess. 
To  Queen,  kwe^n,  v.  n.     To  play  the  queen. 
Queening,  kw^^nlng,  s.  410.     An  apple. 
Queer,  kweer,  a.  Odd,  strange,  original,  particular. 
QueerlY,  kw^dr'l^,  ad.    Particularly,  oddly. 
QueerneSS,  kw^er'n^s,  S.    Oddness,  particularity. 
To    Quell,    kwel,    v.    a.     To  crush,  to  subdue, 

originally  to  kill. 
Quell,  kw^l,  s.      Murder.      Obsolete. 
QuELLER,  kw^ll&r,  s.   98.        One  that  crushes  or 

subdues. 
QuELQUECHOSE,  kSk'shoze,  s.  French.    A  trifle, 

a  kickshaw. 
To  Quench,  kvv5nsh,  v.  a.      To  extinguish  fire  ; 

to  still  any  passion  or  commotion  ;  to  allay  thirst ;  to 

destroy. 

To   Quench,  kwSnsh,  v.  n.     To  cool,  to  grow 

cool.     Not  in  use. 
Quenchable,    kw^nsh'J-bl,    a.       That  may  be 

quenched. 
Quencher,  kw^nsh'iir,  s.  98.     Extinguisher. 
Quenchless,  kw^nshlls,  a.      Unexttnguishable. 
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Querent,  kwe'rent,  s.  The  complainant,  the 
plaintitf. 

QUERIMGNIOUS,  kw^r-r^-m6'n^-&S,  a.  Querulous, 
complaining. 

QuERiMONiousLY,  kw^r-re-m6'ne-&s-le,  ad. 
Querulously,  complainingly. 

QuERiMONiousNESS,  k\v5r-re-m6'ne-&s-n^s,  «. 
A  complaining  temper. 

Querist,  kwd'rist,  s.  An  inquirer,  an  asker  of 
questions. 

Quern,  kw^m,  s.      A  hand  mill.      Obsolete. 

QUERPO,  kw&'po,  s.  A  dress  close  to  the  body, 
a  waistcoat. 

QUERRY,  kwer're,  S.  A  groom  belonging  to 
a  prince,  or  one  conversant  in  the  king's  stables. 

Querulous,  kwer'ri-l&s,  a.  Mourning,  habitu- 
ally  complaining. 

QUERULOUSNESS,  kw^f'rii-luS-n^S,  s.  Habit  or 
quality  of  complaining  mournfully. 

Query,  kwe'r^,  S.  A  question,  an  inquiry  to  bo 
resolved. 

To  Query,  kw^re,  v.  a.     To  ask  questions. 

Quest,  kw^st,  s.  Search,  act  of  seeing  ;  an  em- 
panelled jury;  searchers,  collectively ;  inquiry,  exami- 
nation. 

Questant,  kw^s'tant,  s.  Seeker,  endeavourer 
after.    Not  in  u?e. 

Question,  kw^s'tshun,  s.  464.  Interrogatory, 
any  thing  inquired ;  inquiry,  disquisition ;  a  dispute, 
a  subject  of  debate ;  affair  to  be  examined ;  doubt, 
controversy,  dispute ;  examination  by  torture ;  state  of 
being  the  subject  of  present  inquiry. 

To  Question,  kw^s'tshun,  v.  n.     To  inquire  ;  to 

debate  by  interrogatories. 

To  Question,  kwes'tsh&n,  v.  a.     To  examine 

one  by  questions  ;  to  doubt,  to  be  imcertain  of ;  to  have 
no  confidence  in,  to  mention  as  not  to  be  trusted. 

Questionable,  kw^s'tsh&n-a-bl,  a.  Doubtful, 
disputable;  siMplclous,  liable  to  suspicion,  liable  to 
question. 

Question ary,  kw^s'tsh&n-i-r^,   a.     Inquiring, 

asking  questions. 
Questionableness,     kw^s'tsh&n-2l-b!-nfe,    s. 

The  quality  of  being  questionable. 
Questioner,  kwes'tsh&n-ur,  s.     An  inquirer. 
Questionless,  kwds'tsh&n-l^s,  ad.     Certainly, 

without  doubt. 
Questman,  kwlst'mJn,  88.        ) 
Questmonger,  k\v6st'm&n-g&r,  \  ** 

starter  of  lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 
QuestRIST,  kwSs'trist,  s.      Seeker,  pursuer. 
QuESTUARY,     kwes'tshu-J-re,     a.       Studious  of 

profit 
To  Quibble,   k\v5I/bl,   v.  tu  405.     To  pun,  to 

play  on  the  sound  of  words. 
Quibble,  kwib'bl,  s.      A  low  conceit  depending  on 

the  sound  of  words,  a  pun. 
Quibbler,  kwlb^l-ur,  s.  98.     A  punster. 
Quick,  kwik,  a.      Living,  not  dead  ;  swift,  nimble, 

done  with  celerity;  speedy,  free  from  delay,  active, 

sprightly,  ready. 
Quick,  kwlk,  ad.      Nimbly,  speedily,  readily. 
Quick,  kwlk,  s.      The  living  flesh,  sensible  parts  ; 

plants  of  hawthorn. 
Quickbeam,  kwiklj^me,  s.     A  species  of  wild  ash. 
To    Quicken,   kwik'kn,   v.   a.  103.     To  make 

alive  ;  to  hasten  ;  to  excite. 
To  Quicken,  kwik'kn,  v.  n.     To  become  alive, 

as  a  woman  quickens  with  child ;  to  move  with  acti- 

vity. 
QuicKENER,    kwlk'kn-fir,    s.      One    who    makes 

alive  ;  that  which  accelerates,  that  which  actuates. 
Quicklime,  kwik'lime,  s.     Lime  unquenclied. 

Quickly,  kwlkl^,  ad.    Nimbly,  speedily,  actively. 
Quickness,  kwlk'n^s,  s.     Speed  ;  activity  ;  keen 
sensibility ;  sharpness. 
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n5r  167,  n6t  163— tibe  171,  t&b  172,  ofill  173—611  299— pSfind  313— <Ain  466,  thIs  469, 
Moving  sand,  unsolid 


Quicksand,  kwlk'sind,  s. 

ground. 

To    Quickset,  kvvik's^t,   v.  a.      To  plant  with 

living  plants. 

Quickset,  kwik's^t ,  s.      Living  plant  set  to  grow. 

QuiCKSIGHTED,  kwlk-si't^d,  a.  Having  a  sharp 
sight. 

QUICKSIGHTEDNESS,  kwik-sl'tM-n^S,  S.  Sharp- 
ness of  sight 

Quicksilver,  kwik'sU-vfir,  s.  98.  A  mineral 
substance,  mercury. 

Quicksilvered,  kwik'sil-vurd,  a.  359.  Over- 
laid with  quicksilver. 

QuiDDIT,  kvvid'dit,  s.     A  subtilty,  an  equivocation. 

Quiddity,  kwid'^-t^,  s.     Essei>ce,  that  which  is 
a  proper  answer  to  the  question,  Quid  est  ?  a  scholas- 
tick  term  ;  a  trifling  nicety,  a  cavil. 
BS-  This  is  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 

Quidditof,  and  can  be  literally  explained  by  nothing  but 

a  word  as  barbarous  in  Enj:lish,  WhattUy. 

Quiescence,  kwl-§s's6nse,  s.  510.    Rest,  repose. 
Quiescent,  kvvi-^s'sent,  a.     Resting,  not  being  in 

motion. 
Quiet,    kvvi'et,    a.    99.      Still,  peaceable ;   not  in 

motion  ;  not  ruffled. 
Quiet,  kwl'^t,  s.      Rest,  repose,  tranquillity. 
To  Quiet,  kwi'^t,  v.  a.      To  calm,  to  lull,  to  pa- 


cify ;  to  still. 
Quieter,  kwi'^t-t&r,  s. 

quiets. 

Quietism,  kwi'et-lzm, 

Ths  doctrine  of  Quietists. 
QuiETiST,  kwi'^-tist,  s. 


The  person  or  thing  that 
S,  Tranquillity  of  mind. 
One  who  follows  the  doc- 


trine of  Quietism,  taught  by  Miilinos,  a  Spanish  priest, 

and  condemned  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Quietly,   kwi'et-le,    ad.     Calmly;  peaceably,  at 

rest. 
Quietness,  kvvi'et-n&,  s.       Coolness  of  temper ; 

peace,  tranquillity  ;  stillness,  calmness. 
Quietsojie,  kwi'et-suin,   a.     Calm,  still,  undis- 

turbed. 

Quietude,  kwl'^-tfide,  s.     Rest,  repose. 
Quill,  kwU,  s.   The  hard  and  strong  feather  of  the 

wing,  of  which  pens  are  made  ;  prick  or  dart  of  a  por. 

cupine  ;  reed  on  which  weavers  wind  their  threads. 
Quillet,  kwillit,  s.  99.     Subtilty,  nicety. 
Quilt,  kwilt,  S.       A  cover  made  by  stitching  one 

cloth  over  another  with  some  soft  substance  between 

them. 
To  Quilt,  kwllt,  v.  a.      To  stitch  one  cloth  upon 

another  with  something  soft  between  them. 
Quinary,  k\vi'nJ-rd,  a.     Consisting  of  five. 
Quince,  kwlnse,  s.     A  tree,  the  fruit 
QuiNCUNCiAL,  kwin-k&ng'shSil,  a.  408.    Having 

the  form  of  a  quincunx. 
Quincunx,  kwing'kungks,  s.      Quincunx  order  is 

a  plantation  of  trees,  disposed  originally  in  a  square, 

consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner,  and  a  fifth 

in  the  middle,  which  disposition,  repeated  again  and 

again,  forms  a  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness. 

gc^  As  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
it  isunder  the  same  predicament  as  the  first  syllable  of 
Congregate. — See  Principles,  No.  408. 
QuiNQUANGULAR,  kwin-kwSng'gfi-lir,  a.  408. 

Having  five  corners. 
Quinquennial,  kwin-kwen'ne-M,  a.      Lasting 

five  years,  happening  once  in  five  years. 
Quinsy,  kwlll'z^,  S.      A  tumid  inflammation  in  the 

throat 
Quint,  klnt,  s.        A  set  of  five ;  sequents  of  five. 

A  term  at  cards,  pronounced  Kent. 
Quintain,   kwln'tin,    s.    208.       A  post  with  a 

turning  top. 
Quintessence,  kvvln-t&'sense,  s.  A  fifth  being  j 

an  extract  from  any  tiling,  containing  all  its  virtues  in 

a  small  quantity. 

OV  All  o\ir  orthoepists  but  Dr  Ash  pl.ice  the  accent 

oil  the  first  syllable  of  this  word.     My  opinion  is  that  it 
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may  have  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or  second,  as  the 
rhythm  of  the  phrase  requires,  524;  and  this  word,  per. 
haps,  requires  it  oftener  on  the  second  than  the  first 
Qulntile,  kwin'til,  s.  140.  An  aspect  of  the 
planets,  comprehending  seventy-two  degrees,  or  a  fifth 
part  of  the  heavens. 
QuiNTiN,  kwin'tln,  s.      An  upright  post  for  the 

exercise  of  tilting. 
Quintuple,  kwin'ti-pl,  a.     Fivefold- 
Quip,  kwlp,  s.      A  sharp  jest,  a  taunt* 
Quire,  kwire,  S,      A  body  of  singers,  a  chorus  ; 
the  part  of  the  church  where  the  service  is  sung ;  a 
bundle  of  paper  cousisting  of  twenty-four  sheets. 
To  Quire,  kwire,  v.  n.      To  sing  in  concert. 
Quirister,  kwir'rls-t&r,  s.      Chorister,  one  who 
sings  in  concert,  generally  in  divine  service, 
ptj-  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  first  «  in 
tlus  word,  which  gives  it  the  sound  of  short  e ;  this  sound 
is  proper  in  quirk  where  the  r  is  succeeded  by  a  conso- 
nant,  but  not  in  the  word  in  question,  where  this  letter 
is  succeeded  by  a  vowel. — See  Principles,  No.  108. 
Quirk,  kwerk,  s.  108.      Quick  stroke,  sharp  fit ; 
smart  taunt ;  subtilty,  nicety,  artful  distinction ;  loose 
light  tune. 
To  Quit,  kwlt,  v.  a.      To  discharge  an  obligation, 
to  make  even  :  to  set  free  ;  to  carry  through,  to  dis- 
charge, to  perform  ;  to  clear  himself  of  an  atiair  ;  to 
repay,  to  requite ;   to  vacate  obligations ;  to  pay  an 
obligation,  to  clear  a  debt,  to  be  tantamount ;  to  aban. 
don,  to  forsake ;  to  resign,  to  give  up. 
QuKTCHGRASS,  kwltsb'graS,  s.      Dog  grass. 
Quite,  kwite,  ad.      Completely,  perfectly. 
QuiTRENT,  kwit'r^nt,  S.      Small  rent  reserved. 
Quits,  kwits,  interj.      An  exclamation  used  when 

any  thing  is  repaid,  and  the  parties  become  eveiL 
Quittance,    kwit'tanse,    s.       Discharge    from 
a  debt  or  obligation,^n  acquittance ;  recompense,  re- 
payment 
To  Quittance,  kwit't&nse,  v.  a.     To  repay,  to 

recompense. 
QuitTERBONE,  kwlt't6r-b6ne,  S.      A  hard  round 
swelling  upon  the  coronet,  between  the  heel  and  the 
quarter.     Said  of  a  horse. 
Quiver,  kwiv'v&r,  s.  98.     A  case  for  arrows. 
To  Quiver,  kwlv'v&r,  v.  n.     To  quake,  to  play 

with  a  tremulous  motion  ;  to  shiver,  to  shudder. 
Quivered,  kwivv&rd,  a.  395.     Furnished  with 

a  quiver  ;  sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 
Quodlibet,    kw6d'le-bet,    s.       A    nice    point, 

a  subtilty. 
QuOIF,    kwoif,    S.       Properly     Coif.       Any    cap 
with  which  the  head  is  covered  ;  the  cap  of  a  sergeant 
at  law. — See  Coif- 
To  QuoiF,  kvvolf,  V.  a.   415.      To  cap,  to  dress 

with  a  head-dress. 
QuoiFFURE,   kwoifiire,  s.     Properly   Coiffure. 

Head-dress. 
Quoit,  kwo'lt,  s.  415.    Properly  Coit.     Something 
thrown  to  a  great  distance  to  a  certain  point ;  the  discuii 
of  the  ancients  is  sometimes  called  in  English  gtioit, 
but  improperly.  ,  .^     .,, 

Tty-  TiU  the  orthography  of  a  word  is  fixed,  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  settle  its  pronunciation.  That  the  words 
guoif  and  guoit  ought  to  be  written  coif  and  coit,  ap- 
pears from  the  derivation  of  tlie  first  frum  the  French 
coeffe,  and  of  the  second  from  the  Dutch  coete ;  and  il 
this  be  granted,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  we  ought 
to  pronoimce  them  coi/and  coit,  415. 
To  Quoit,  kwoit,  v.  n.      To  throw  qutrits,  to  pla) 

at  quoits. 
To  Quoit,  kvvolt,  v.  a.     To  throw. 
Quondam,  kw&n'dSm,  a.    Having  been  formerly. 
a  ludicrous  word. 

Quorum,  kwo'rum,  s.     A  bench  of  justices,  such 

a  number  of  any  oflftcers  as  is  sufficient  to  do  business. 
Quota,   kwo'tA,  S.  92.      A  share,  a  proportion  as 

assigned  to  each. 
Quotation,  kvv6-ta'sh&ii,  s.  415.     The  act  of 

quoting,  citation  ;  passage  adduced  out  of  an  auUioriu 

evidence  or  illustration. 
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KV  In  this  and  similar  words  Mr  Sheridan,  and  se- 
vera!  respectable  orthoepists,  pronounce  the  qu  like  k, 
but,  as  Mr  Nares  justly  observes,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
ivhy.  If  it  be  answered,  that  tlie  Latins  so  pronounced 
tiiese  letters,  it  may  be  replied,  that  when  we  alter  our 
Latin  pronunciation,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  alter 
those  English  words  wliich  are  derived  from  Oiat  Ian. 
guage. 
To  Quote,  kvvote,  v.  a.   To  cite  an  author,  or  the 

words  of  another. 
QuOTER,  kvv6't&r,  s.  98.     Citer,  he  that  quotes. 
Quoth,  kw&<A,  or  kwA<A,  verb  imp.     Quoth  I, 

say  I,  or  said  I ;  Quoth  he,  says  he,  or  said  be. 

!JC|-  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  W.  John- 
ston, Mr  Nares,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce 
the  0  in  this  word  long,  as  in  both ;  but  Buchanan  short, 
as  in  moth.  'J  his  latter  pronunciation  is  certainly  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  o  before  th,  as  in  broth, 
froth,  cloth,  &c. ;  but  my  ear  fails  rae  if  I  have  not  always 
heard  it  pronounced  like  the  o  in  doth,  as  if  written 
kwuth,  which  is  the  pronunciation  Mr  Elphinston  gives 
it,  and,  in  my  opinion, ^is  the  true  one. 
Quotidian,  kvv6-tid'j^-in,  a.     Daily,  happening 

every  day. 

Quotidian,  kw6-tld'j^-an,  s.  224.  29a  A 
quotidian  fever,  a  fever  which  returns  every  day. 

Quotient,  kwo'sh^nt,  s.  in  Arithmetick, 
Quotient  is  the  number  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  two  given  numbers,  the  one  by  the  other.  Tiius, 
divide  12  by  4,  and  3  is  the  Quotient 
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To  Rabate,  ri-bate',  v.  n.  In  Falconry,  to  re<Sover 

a  hawk  to  the  fist  again. 
To  Rabbet,  rib'blt,  v.  a.  99.     To  pare  down 

pieces  of  wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 
Rabbet,  ribOblt,   s.      A  joint  made  by  paring  two 

pieces,  so  that  they  wrap  over  one  another. 
Rabbi,  ril/b^,  or  rilb'bl,  ) 
Rabbin,  r^bliln,  J  *' 

A  doctor  among  the  Jews. 

U^  The  first  of  these  words,  when  pronounced  in 
Scripture,  ought  to  have  the  last  syllable  like  the  verb  to 
buy. 
Rabbinical,  rib-blii'^-klLl,  a.     Belonging  to  the 

Rabbins. 
Rabbit,  ribHalt,  s.      A  furry  animal  that  lives  on 

plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
Rabble,  riblid,  s.  405.      A  tumultuous  crowd,  an 

assembly  of  low  people.   / 
RaebLEMENT,  r5M)l-ni§nt,  s.    Crowd,  tumultuous 

assembly  of  mean  people. 
Rabid,  ribObld,  a.  544.     Fierce,  furious,  mad. 
Race,  rase,  s.    a  family  ascending;  family  descend. 

ing;  a  generation,  a  collective  familjr;   a  particular 

breed  ;  Race  of  ginger,  a  root  or  sprig  of  ginger ;  a 

particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine  ;  contest  in  run. 

mug ;  course  on  the  feet ;  progress,  course. 
Racehorse,  raseliorse,   S.     Horse  bred  to  run 

for  prizes.  • 

Racemation,  ris-sd-ma'sh&ii,  s.  530.     Cluster 

like  that  of  grapes. 
Racemiferous,    rSs-si-mlf^r-fis,    a.     Bearing 

dusters. 
Racer,  rase'fir,  s.  98.    Runner,  one  that  contends 

in  speed.. 
RacinesS,  ra's4-n&,  S.     The  quality  of  being  racy. 
Rack,  rik,    s.        An  engine  of  torture  ;   torture, 

extreme  pain  ;  a  distaff,  commonly  a  portable  distaff', 

froai  which  they  spin  by  twirling  a  ball ;  the  duuds  as 

they  are  driven  by  the  wind  ;  instrumtnU  to  l;iy  a  spit 

on  m  roasting ;  a  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed 

for  cattle  ;  arrack,  a  spirituous  liquor. 
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To  Rack,  rik,  v.  a.     To  torment  by  the  rack  ;   to 

torment,  to  harass  ;  to  screw,  to  force  t"  performance  . 

to  stretch,  to  e.\tend  ;  to  defecate,  to  draw  oil' from  the 

lees. 
To  Rack,  rik,   v.  n.     To  stream  as  clouds  before 

the  wind. 
Rack-rent,  rik'r^nt,  S.    Rent  raised  to  the  utter. 

most. 
Rack-renter,  rik'r§nt-5r,  s.    One  who  pays  the 

uttermost  rent. 
Racket,  rJk^it,   s.   99.     An  irregular  clattering 

noise  ;  a  confused  talk  in  burlesque  language ;  the  in. 

struinent  with  which  players  strike  the  ball. 
Rackoon,  r^k-koOn',  s,     A  New.England  animal, 

like  a  bad^'er. 
Racy,   ra's^,  a.      Strong,  flavorous,  tasting  of  the 

soil. 
Raddock,  rJd'duk,  s.  166.  A  bird. 
Radiance,  ra'de-Anse,  or  ra'j^-inse,  293,  294.  ) 
Radiancy,  ra'd^-jin-sd,  or  ra'j^-in-se,  376.      ) 

s.  Sparkling  lustre. 
Radiant,   ra'd^-Snt,   or  ra'jd-2.nt,   a.    S'.iining, 

brightly  sparkling,  emitting  rays. 
To  Radiate,  ra'de-ate,  or  ra'j^-ate,  v.  n.     To 

emit  rays,  to  shine. 
Radiation,   ra-d^-a'sh&n,   or   ra-j^-a'sh&n,   s. 

53t  Beamy  lustre,  emission  of  rays ;  emission  from  a 

centre  every  way. 
Radical,  rSd'd^-kJl,  a.    Primitive,  original. 
RadiCALITY,  rAd-de-kil'^-te,  s.      Origination. 
Radically,  rSd'd^-kil-e,  ad.     Originally,  primi- 
tively. 
Radicalness,  rM'd^-kSl-nfe,  s.  The  state  of  be- 
ing radical. 
To  Radicate,  rJd'd^-kate,  v.  a.  91.  To  root,  to 

plant  deeply  and  firmly. 
Radication,  rUd-^-ka'sh&n,  s.    The  act  of  fixing 

deep. 
Radicle,  rid'd^-kl,  s.  405.  That  part  of  the  seed 

of  a  plant  which  becomes  its  root. 
Radish,  rAd'dish,  s.     A  root  wliich  is  commonly 
"  cultivated  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

15:5"  This  word  is  commonly,  but  corrnptly,  pronounc- 
ed as  if  written  reddish.  The  deviation  is  but  small ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  so  incorrigible  as  that  of  its  brother  es- 
culents. Asparagus,  Cucumber,  Lettuce. 

Radius,  ra'd^-&s,  or  ra'je-us,  s.  293,  294.    nie 

semidiameter  of  a  circle  ;  a  boiw;  of  the  fore-arm, 

which  accompanies  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the 

wrist 
To  Raffle,  rJPfl,  v.  n.  405.    To  cast  dice  for  a 

prize. 
Raffle,  rif  fl,  s.     A  species  of  game  or  lottery,  in 

which  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the  value  of  some 

single  thing,  in  consideration  of  a  chance  to  gain  it 
Raft,  rift,  s.  79.    a  frame  or  float  made  by  laying 

pieces  of  timber  cross  each  other. 
Rafter,  rSft&r,  S.  98.     The  secondary  ti^be^s  of 

the  house,  the  timbers  which  are  let  into  the  gi-ent 

beam. 
Raftered,  raf  t&rd,  a.  359.    Built  with  rafters. 
Rag,  rSg,  s.  74.     a  piece  of  cloth  torn  from   the 

rest,  a  tatter;  any  thing-  rent  and  tattered,  worn  out 

clothes. 
Ragamuffin,  rag-i-miffin,  5.    a  paltry  moan 

fellow.  / 

.Rage,    radje,   s.     violent  anger,    vehement   fury  ; 

vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any  tiling  painful. 
To  Rage,  radje,  v.  n.  74.    To  be  in  a  fury,  to  b* 
i      heated  with  excessive  anger  ;  to  ravage,  to  exeriise 
I      fury  ;  to  act  with  mischievous  impetuosity. 
RaGEFUL,  radje'ful,  a.    Furious,  ^nolenfc 

Ragged,  rJg'gld,  a.  99.  381.    Rent  into  tatters ; 

1      uneven,  consisting  of  parts  almost  disunited  ;  dressed 
I      iu  tatters  ;  rugged,  not  smooth. 

{  RaGGEDNESS,  rJg'g'fd-n^S,  $.    state  of  being  dre.-* 
U     ed  in  tatters. 
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RagingLY,  ra'jlng-kS  ad.    Wit  b  vehemem^  fury. 
[IagMAN,  rJg'min,  s.    88.    One  who  deals  in  rags. 
Ragout,  rd-g56',  s.     French.     Meat  stewed  and 

highly  seasoned. 
Ragstone,  rJg'stone,  s.      A  stone  so  named  from 
its  breaking  in  a  rugged  manner ;  tlie  stone  with  which 
they  smooth  the  edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged. 
Ragwort,  rag'wurt,  s.  166.     A  plant. 
Rail,    rale,    s.     202.      A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the 
ends  in  two  upright  posts ;  a  series  of  posts  connected 
'With  beams,  by  which  any  tliiug  is  inclosed ;  a  kind  of 
bird  ;  a  woman's  upper  garment. 
To  Rail,   rale,  v.  a.      To  enclose  with  rails  ;  to 

range  in  a  line. 
To  Rail,  rale,  v.  n.   To  use  insolent  and  reproach- 
ful language. 
Railer,  rale'uT,  s.      98.      One  who  insults  or  de- 
fames by  opprobrious  language. 
Railing,  ra'llng,  s.      A  series  of  rails  ;   reproach- 
ful langfuage. 
Raillery,   rill1^-r-^,  s.      Slight  satire ;  satirical 
merriment. 

iX>  We  must  not  suppose  this  word  to  be  the  offspring 
of  the  Englisli  word  to  rail,  however  nearly  they  may 
be  sometimes  allied  in  practice.  Raillery  comes  directly 
from  the  French  word  raillerie  ;  and,  in  compliment  to 
that  language  for  ths  assistance  it  so  often  affords  us,  we 
pronounce  the  first  syllable  nearly  as  in  the  original. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  mere  complimert,  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  those  we  pay  the  French;  for,  were  we  to 
pronounce  the  first  sjlldble  like  rail,  it  might  obscure 
and  pervert  the  meaning.  Mr  .Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr 
Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr 
Smith,  pronounce  it  as  I  liave  marked  it. 

Raiment,  ra'mSnt,  s.  202.     Vesture,  vestment, 

clothes,  dress,  garment. 
To  Rain,  ranc,  v.  n.   202.      To  faU  in  drops  from 
the  clouds ;  to  fall  as  rain ;  it  Uains,  the  water  falls 
from  the  clouds. 
To  Rain,  rane,  r.  a.     To  pour  down  as  rain. 
Rain,  rane,  s.      The  moisture  that  falls  from  the 

clouds. 
Rainbow,  rane'bi,  S.      327.      The  iris,  the  semi- 
circle of  various  colours  which  appears  in  showery 
weather. 
Raindeer,  rane'dier,  s.      A  deer  with  large  horns, 
which,  in  the  northern  regions,  draws  sledges  through 
the  snow. 
Raininess,    rane'e-nes,   s.  .    The  state  of  being 

showery. 
Rainy,  rane'e,  a.     Showery,  wet. 
To  Raise,  raze,  v.  a.  202.     To  lift,  to  heave  ;  to 
set  upright ;  to  erect,  to  build  up  ;  to  exalt  to  T  statu 
more  gi-eat  or  illustrious  ;  to  increase  in  current  value  ; 
to  elevate  ;  to  advance,  to  prefer  ;  to  excite,  to  put  in 
action ;  to  excite  to  war  or  tumult,  to  stir  up ;  to 
rouse,  to  stir  up  ;  to  give  beginning  to,  as  lie  raised  the 
family ;  to  bring  into  being ;  to  call  into  view  from  the 
state  of  separate  spirits  ;  to  bring  from  death  to  life  ; 
to  occasion,  to  begin  ;  to  set  up,  to  utter  loudly  ;  to 
collect,  to  obtain  a  certain  sum  ;  to  collect,  to  assem- 
ble, to  levy  ;  to  give  rise  to ;  to  Raise  paste,  to  form 
paste  into  pies  without  a  dish. 
Raiser,  raze'ur,  s.  98.     He  that  raises. 
Raisin,  re'zil,  s.      A  dried  grape. 

OO  If  antiquity  can  give  a  sanction  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  word,  this  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Falstaff,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  being  urged  by  the  Prince  to  give  reasons 
for  his  conduct,  tells  him,  that  if  raisins  were  as  plenty 
as  blackberries,  he  would  not  give  liim  one  upon  com- 
pulsion. This  pun  evidently  shows  these  words  were 
pronounced  exactly  alike  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and  that 
Mr  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  this  word,  as  if  wriycn 
ray-s'n,  is  notonly  contrary  to  general  usage,  but,  what 
many  would  think  a  greater  offence,  destructive  of  tlie 
wit  of  Shakspeare.  Mr  Sheridan  has  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Per- 
ry, and  W.  Johnston  on  his  side  ;  and  I  have  Dr  Ken- 
rick and  Mr  Nares  on  mine. 

Rake,  rake,   S.       An    instrument  with  teeth,   by 
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which  the  ground  is  divided ;  a  loose,  disorderly, 
vicious,  wild,  gay,  thoughtless" fellow. 

To  Rake,  rike,  v.  a.  To  gather  witli  a  rake  ;  to 
draw  together  by  violence  ;  to  scour,  to  search  with 
eager  and  vehement  diligence  ;  to  heap  together  and 
cover ;  to  fire  on  a  ship  in  the  direction  of  head  and 
stern. 

To  Rake,  v.  n.  To  search,  to  grope  ;  to  pas- 
with  violence  :  to  lead  an  irregular  life. 

Rakkr,  rake'&r,  s.    One  that  rakes. 

RaKEHELL,  rakell^l,  s.  A  wild,  worthless,  dis- 
solute, debauched  fellow. 

Rakehelly,  rake'h^l-l(i,  a.  Wild,  dissolute. 
Rakish,  rake'lsb,  a.   Loose,  dissolute. 
To  Rally,  vklli,  v.  a.    To  put  disordered  or  dis- 
persed forces  into  order ;  to  treat  with  satirical  merri- 
ment. 
To    Rally,   ral'l^,   v.    n.      To   come    again   into 

order ;  to  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
Ram,  rim,  s.      A  male  sheep  ;   an  instrument   to 

batter  walls. 
To   Ram,  rim,   v.  a.      To  drive  with  violence,  as 

■with  a  battering  ram ;  to  fill  with  any  thing  driven 

hard  together. 
To  Ramble,  rSm'bl,  v.  n.  405.     To  rove  loosely 

and  irregularly,  to  wander. 
Ramble,  rim'bl,*.  Wandering,  irregular  excursion. 
Rambler,  rim'bl-fir,  s.  98.    Rover,  wanderer. 
Rambooze,  rim-b66ze',  S.   A  drink  made  of  wine, 

ale,  eggs,  and  sugar. 
Ramification,  rim-md-f^-kA'shfin,  s.    Division 

or  separation  into  brimches,  the  act  of  branching  out 
To  Ramify,  rim'm^-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  separate 

into  branches. 
To  Ramify,  rim'md-fi,  i'.  n.     To  be  parted  into 

branches. 
Rammer,  rim'mur,  s.  98.     An  instrument  with 

which  any  thing  is  driven  hard ;  the  stick  with  which 

the  charge  is  forced  into  the  gun. 
Rammish,  rim'mish,  a.  Strong  scented. 
Ramous,   ra'muS,  a.  314.    Branchy,  consisting  of 

branches. 
To  Ramp,  rimp,  v.  n.    To  leap  with  violence  ;  to 

climb  as  a  plant. 
Ramp,  rimp,  s.   Leap,  spring. 
Rampallian,   ram-pil'yin,   s.    113.     A    mean 

wretch.     Not  in  use. 
Rampancy,  rim'pin-s^,  s.  Prevalence,  exuberance. 
Rampant,  rimp'ant,  a.     Exuberant,  overgrowing 

restraint;  in  Heraldry,  Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is 

reared  up  in  the  escutcheon,  as  it  were,  ready  to  com. 

bat  with  Ills  enemy. 
Rampart,  rim'part,  7  „ 
Rampire,  ram'pire,  5 

The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the  parapet ;  the  wall 

round  fortified  places. 

55=  Mr  Sheridan  spells  this  word  rampt/r,  and  pro- 
nounces the  w  in  the  last  syllable  short :  but  this  is  con. 
trary  to  Dr  Johnson's  orthography,  and  tlie  pronuncia- 
tion is  in  opposition  to  analogy. — See  Umpire. 
Ran,  rill.  Pret.  of  Run, 
To  Ranch,  rinsh,i'.  a.  (Corrupted from  Wrench.) 

To  sprain,  to  injure  with  violent  contortion. 
Rancid,  ran'sld,  a.  strong  scented. 


Rancidness,  rin'sid-n&,  ) 
Rancidity,  rin-sid'<^-t^,    ) 


strong  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 
Rancorous,   rang'k6r-6s,   a.  314.     Malignant, 

spiteful  in  the  utmost  degree. 
Rancour,  ringTj&r,  s.  314.    Inveterate  malignity, 

steadfast  implacability. 
Random,  rin'dcun,  s.   166.     Want  of  direction, 

want  of  rule  or  method;  chance,  hazard,  roving  motion. 
Random,  rln'dum,  a.     Done  by  chance,  rovii's; 

without  direction. 
Rang,  ring    Prct  of  Ring. 


RAN 


HAS 
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To  Range,  ranje,  b.  a.  74.  To  place  in  order,  to 
put  in  ranks  ;  to  rove  over. 

To  Range,  ranje,  v.  n.  To  rove  at  large  ;  to  be 
placed  in  order. 

Range,  ranje,  s.  A  rank,  any  thing  placed  in 
a  line ;  a  class,  an  order  ;  excursion,  wandering ;  room 
for  excursion  ;  compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excur- 
sive. 

Rangek,  ran'j&r,  s.  98.  One  that  ranges, 
a  rover ;  a  dog  that  beats  the  ground ;  an  officer  who 
tends  the  game  of  a  forest. 

Rank,  r^ngk,  a.  408.  High  growing,  strong, 
luxuriant;  fruitful,  bearing  strong  plants;  strong 
scented,  rancid ;  high  tasted,  strong  in  quality ;  ram- 
pant, high  grown  ;  gross,  coarse. 

Rank,  rAngk,  s.  Line  of  men  placed  a-breast ; 
a  row ;  range  of  subordination  ;  class,  order ;  degree 
of  dignity ;  dignity,  high  place,  as,  He  is  a  man  of 
Rank. 

To  Rank,  rJngk,  v.  a.  To  place  a-breast ;  to 
range  in  any  particular  class  j  to  arrange  methodically. 

To  Rank,  r&ngk,  v.  n.  To  be  ranged ;  to  be 
placed. 

To  Rankle,  r^ngklil,  v.  n.  To  fester,  to  breed 
corruption,  to  be  inflamed  in  body  or  mind. 

RankLY,  r^ngkl^,  ad.   Coarsely,  grossly. 

RanKNESS,  rSngk'nes,  S.  Exuberance,  superfluity 
of  growth. 

RannY,  rin'n^,  s.     The  shrewmouse. 

To  Ransack,  r^n's^k,  v.  a.  To  plunder,  to 
pillage,  to  seardi  narrowly. 

Ransome,  rin'sum,  s.    166.      Price  paid  for  re- 
demption from  captivity  or  punishment. 
5^  I  cannot  conceive  Dr  Johnson's  reason  for  writ- 
ing this  word  with  the  final  e,  since  it  comes  from  the 

French  rancon,  and  all  his  examples  are  without  this 

letter. 

To  Ransome,  rin's&m,  v  «•  To  redeem  from 
captivity  or  punishment 

RanSOMELESS,  r^n'sum-l§S,a.  Free  from  ransome. 

To  Rant,  rint,  v.  n.  To  rave  in  violent  or  high 
sounding  language. 

Rant,  rint,  s.   High-sounding  language. 

Ranter,  r^nt'&r,  s.  98.   A  ranting  fellow. 

Rantipole,  rJnt'^pole,  a.     Wild,  roving,  rakish. 

RaNULA,  rin'nfl-li,  S.  92.  A  soft  swelling,  pos- 
sessing those  salivals  which  are  under  the  tongue. 

Ranunculus,  r^n&ng'kii-lus,  s.  Crowfoot 

To  Rap,  rAp,  v.  n.  To  strike  \vith  a  quick  smart  blow. 

To  Rap,  r^p,  v.  lu  To  affect  with  rapture,  to  strike 
with  ecstacy,  to  hurry  out  of  himself;  to  snatch  away. 

Rap,  rip,  s.  A  quick  smart  blow  ;  counterfeit  half, 
penny. 

Rapacious,  ra-pa'sh&S,  a.  Given  to  plunder, 
seizing  by  violence.  ■ 

Rapaciously,  ri-pa'sh&s-l^,  ad.  By  rapine,  by 
violent  robbery. 

Rapaciousness,  ri-pA'shfis-nfe,  S.  The  quality 
of  being  rapacious. 

Rapacity,  rJ-p^'se-t^,  s.  Addicteduess  to  plunder, 
exercise  of  plunder  ;  ravenousness. 

Rape,  rape,  S.  Violent  defloration  of  chastity  ; 
something  snatched  away ;  a  plant,  from  the  seed  of 
which  oil  is  expressed. 

Rapid,  r3,pld,  a.  Quick,  swift 

Rapidity,  r^-pid'^-te,  s.  Velocity,  swiftness. 

Rapidly,  rip'id-le,  ad.  Swiftly,  with  quick 
motion. 

RaFIDNESS,  rSpld-nes,  s.    Celerity,  swiftness. 

Rapier,  ra'pe-§l",  s.  1 13.  A  small  sword  used  only 
in  ihrusting. 

Rapier-fish,  ra'pe-er-fish,  s.   A  sword-fish. 

Rapine,  rlp'in,  s.  140.  The  act  of  plundering; 
violence,  force. 

R.APPF.R,  r^p'pur,  s.  98.    One  who  strikes. 

Rapport,  r;\p-p6rt',  S.  French.  Relation,  re- 
ference. 
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Rapsody,  r3p'.s6-de,  s. 

DCj^  A  lihapsody  was  originally  the  title  of  Homer's 
Poems,  and  meant  no  more  than  a  collection  of  several 
smaller  parts  into  one  ;  but  is  now  applied  to  any  wild  or 
unconnected  effusions  ef  imagination.  As  the  R  in  the 
Greek  'Pa^J/«J('a  has  the  rough  breathing,  this  word  is 
better  written  rhapsody. 
Rafture,  rap'tshftre,  s.  461.      Ecstasy,  transport, 

violence  of  any  pleasing  passion  ;  rapidity,  haste. 
Raptured,  rip'tshiird,  a.  359.    Ravished,  trans- 

ported. 
Rapturous,   rSp'tshir-us,    a.    314.     Ecstatick, 

transporting. 
Rare,    rare,    a.       Scarce,  uncommon  ;   excellent, 

valuable  to  a  degree  seldom  found  ;  thinly  scattered ; 

thin,  subtle,  not   dense;  raw,    not  fully  subdued  by 

the  fire. — See  Rear. 
Rareeshow,  ra'r^-sh6,  s.    A  show  carried  in  a  box. 
Rarefaction,  rar-r^-fAk'shun,  s.     Extension  of 

the  parts  of  a  body,  that  makes  it  take  up  more  room 

than  it  did  before. 
Rarefiable,  rir'r^-f'i-i-bl,  a.      Admitting  rare- 
faction. 
To  Rarefy,  rar'r^-fi,  i'.  a.  183.     To  make  thin, 

contrary  to  condense. 
To  Rarefy,  rAr'r^-fl,  v.  n.     To  become  thin. 
Rarely,  rarel^,   ad.      Seldom,  not  often  ;  finely, 

nicely,  accurately. 
Rareness,   rare'nes,    s.     Uncommonness,    value 

arising  from  scarcity. 
Rarity,  ra're-te,  s.     Uncommonness,  infrequeucy  ; 

a  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 
Rarity,  r^r'^-t^,  s.  530.     Thimiess,  subtietj',  the 

contrary  to  density. 

>)Cy  The  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words 
is  not  only  necessary  to  convey  their  different  significa- 
tion, but  to  show  their  different  etymology.  The  first 
comes  to  us  from  the  French  rarete',  and  the  last  from  the 
Latin  raritas ;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  most 
settled  analogy  of  our  language,  ought  to  have  the  ante, 
penultimate  syllable  short. — See  Principles,  No.  51 1  ; 
also  the  word  Chastity. 

Rascal,  rSsTlSl,  s.  88.    A  mean  fellow,  a  scoundrel. 
Rascalion,   rSs-kM'y&n,  s.  113.      One  of  tl»e 

lowest  people. 
Rascality,  ras-kal'e-te,  s.  The  low  mean  people. 
Rascally,  ras'kal-d,  a.     Mean,  worthless. 
To  Rase,  raze,  or  race,  v.  a. — See  Raze.     To 

skim,  to  strike  on  the  surface  ;  to  overthrow, to  destroy, 

to  root  up  ;  to  blot  out  by  rasure,  to  erase. 

It:5"  There  seems  to  be  no  small  difficulty  in  settling 
the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  this  worn. 
Dr  Johnson  advises,  when  it  sigfnifies  to  strike  slightly, 
to  write  it  rase  ;  and  when  it  signifies  to  ruin,  raxe. 
Whatever  may  be  the  utility  of  this  distinction  to  the 
eye,  the  ear  seems  to  have  made  no  such  distinction  in 
the  sound  of  the  *  ,•  as  graze,  which  is  evidently  formed 
from  this  word,  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  signifying  to  strike  slightly,  has  preserved  the 
z  ;  while  erase,  which  means  to  destroy,  to  expunge,  to 
take  away  entirely,  is  by  all  our  orthoepists,  except 
Dr  Kenrick,  pronounced  with  the  s  pnre.  But  rase,  whe- 
ther signifying  to  strike  slightly,  or  to  overthrow,  has 
been  so  generally  pronounced  with  the  s  like  z,  that  most 
of  our  writers  have  adopted  the  latter  character  ;  and  this 
sound,  it  may  be  observed,  seems  more  agreeable  to  the 
analosry  of  verbs  in  this  termination  than  that  in  erase, 
437.  4B7.  But  as  nothing  seems  to  be  more  fixed  in  the 
language  than  the  sharp  hissing  sound  of  ^  in  erase,  so  if 
ancUogy  and  usage  were  to  compound  the  difference,  per. 
haps  It  would  be  easier  to  bring  rase  to  the  sound  of  rare, 
as  Mr  Elphinston  has  done,  than  erase  to  the  sound  of 
eraze,  as  Dr  Kenrick  has  done  :  but  to  sound  it  with  the 
liissing  s  when  it  is  written  raze,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has 
done,  is  a  solecism  in  pronunciation  ;  for  though  s  often 
goes  into  the  sound  oi  z,  »  never  goes  into  that  of  s. 

The  confusion  observable  among  our  authors  in  this 
word  suflSciently  shows  how  inconvenient  it  is  to  make 
the  same  letters  sound  differently  when  a  different  sense 
is  conveyed.  Dr  Johnson  seems  aware  of  this  when  ho 
reojmmends  a  different  orthography  for  this  word,  as  it 
acquires  a  different  meaning  ;  but  he  does  not  tell  ns 
whether  rase  is  to  be  pronounced  like  race  or  raze :  nar 
do  any  of  our  orthoepists  make  this  ■iistinctioii  of  soujid 


RAi 


RAV 
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Set  at  a  certain  rate  or 

Vroportionably. 

A  fine  liquor,  prepared 


•wording  to  the  sense.  With  great  deference  to  Dr 
Johnson,  perhaps  such  a  distinction,  both  in  sound  and 
gpclling',  is  unnecessary  and  embarrassing.  The  best 
way,  tnerefore,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  always  to  spell 
this  word  with  the  z,  as  razor,  and  to  pronounce  it  witli 
the  z,  when  it  is  written  rase. — See  Bowl. 

Rash,  rash,  a.      Hasty,  violent,  precipitate. 
Rash,  risb,  s.      An  efflorescence  on  the  body,  a 

breaking  out. 
Rasher,  rish'&r,  S.  98.      A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 
Rashly,  rSsbl^,  ad.     Hastily,  violently,  without 

due  consideration. 
Rashness,    rSsh'nes,   s.      Foolish   contempt  of 

danger. 
Rasp,  rJsp,  s.      A  delicious  berry  that  grows  on 

a  species  of  the  bramble,  a  raspberry. 
To   Rasp,  risp,  v.  a.      To  rub  to  powder  with  a 

very  rough  file. 
Rasp,  risp,  s.      A  large  rough  file,  commonly  used 

to  wear  away  wood. 

Raspatory,    rSsp'i-t&r-^,    s.       a  chimrgeon's 

rasp. 

Raspberry,  or  Rasberry,  ris'b&-^,  s.    a  kind 

of  berry. 
Raspberry-bush,  rislb^r-r^-bush,  s.     a  species 

of  bramble. 
Rasure,  ra'zbure,  s.  452.      The  act  of  scraping  or 

shaving ;  a  mark  in  a  writing  where  something  has 

been  rubbed  out. — See  Rase. 
Rat,  rat,  s.      An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind  that 

infests  houses  and  ships  j  to  smell  a  Rat,  to  be  put  on 

the  watch  by  suspicion. 
Ratable,  ra't4-bl,  a. 

value. 

Ratably,  ra't4-ble,  ad. 

Ratafia,  rit-Jl-ft'i,  s. 
from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and  spirits. 

RaTAN,  rit-tAn',  s.      An  Indian  cane. 

Rate,  rate,  s.  Price  fixed  on  any  thing  ;  allowance 
settled  ;  degree,  comparative  height  or  value  ;  quantity 
a^^signable;  that  which  sets  value;  manner  of  doing 
any  thing ;  degree  to  which  any  thing  is  done ;  tax 
imposed  isy  the  parish. 

To  Rate,  rate,  v.  a.      To  value  at  a  certain  price  ; 

to  chide  hastily  and  vehemently. 
Rath,  rh.th,  a.  Early,  coming  before  the  time. 
Rather,  raTH'ur,  or  ra'THur,  ad.  More  willing- 
ly, with  better  liking ;  preferably  to  the  other,  with 
better  reason ;  in  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise ; 
more  properly  ;  especially  ;  to  have  Rather,  to  desire  in 
preference,  a  bad  expression  ;  it  should  be.  Will  rather. 
8:5»  Dr  Jiihni-on  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  the  com- 
parative of  rath,  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  *oon,  and  that 
it  still  retains  its  original  signification  ;  as  we  may  say, 
"  I  would  sooner  do  a  thing,"  with  as  much  propriety  as, 
"  I  would  rather  Ao  it."  Some  very  respectable  speakers 
pronounce  this  word  with  the  first  syllable  like  that  in 
ra-ven  j  and  Mr  Nares  has  adopted  this  pronunciation. 
Dr  Ash  and  Bailey  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ;  but 
all  the  other  orthoepists,  from  whom  we  can  certainly 
knriw  the  quantity  of  the  vowel,  as,  Mr  Sheridan, 
Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  and  Entick,  made  it  short.  There 
is  a  pronunciation  of  this,  and  some  few  other  words, 
which  may  not  improperly  be  called  diminutive.  Thus, 
in  familiar  conversation,  when  we  wish  to  express  very 
little,  we  sometimes  lengthen  the  vowel,  and  pronounce 
the  word  as  if  written  leetle.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
rather  signifies  just  preferable,  we  lengthen  the  first 
voivel,  and  pronounce  it  long  and  slender,  as  if  written 
rayther ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the  reason  that  the 
long  slender  sound  of  the  vowel  has  so  much  obtained  ; 
for  usage  seems  to  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  other  pro- 
nunciation, and  analogy  requires  it,  as  this  word  is  but 
the  old  comparative  of  the  word  rath,  soon. 
Ratifia,   rSt-^-fet^,  S.      A  liquor  flavoured  with 

fruit  kernels. 
Ratification,  r3t-t^-fe-ka'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

ratifying,  confirmation. 
Ratifier,    rit'te-fi-&r,    s.   98.      The    person    or 
thing  that  ratifies. 
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To  Ratify,  rSt't^-fl,  v.  a.     To  confirm,  to  settle. 

Ratio,  ra'sh^-6,  S.      Proportion. 

To  Ratiocinate,  rish-d-6s'e-nate,  v.  a.     To 

reason,  to  argue.  ^ 

Ratiocination,  rash-d-6s-^-na'shan,   s.    536. 

The  act  of  reasoning,  the  act  of  deducing  consequences 

from  premises. 
Rational,  rSsh'&n-al,  a.  501.  Having  the  power 

of  reasoning ;  agreeable  to  reason ;  wise,  judicious,  as, 

a  Rational  man. 
Rationalist,  rish'6n-M-list,  s.     One  who  pro- 
ceeds in  his  disquisitions   and   practice  wholly  upon 

reason. 
Rationality,  r^h-^-6-n3il'd-te,  *.     The  power 

of  reasoning ;  reasonableness. 
Rationally,  rish'&n-al-e,  ad.  Reasonably,  with 

reason. 
Rationalness,  rish'fin-il-n&,  s.     Tlie  state  of 

being  rational. 
Ratsbane,  rStslaane,  S.   Poison  for  rats  ;  arsenick. 
Ratteen,  rat-teen',  s.     A  kind  of  stuflf. 
To  Rattle,  rit'tl,   v.  n.  405.      To  make  a  quick 

shnrp  noise  with  firequent  repetitions  and  collisions ; 

to  speak  eagerly  and  noisily. 
To  Rattle,  rat'tl,  v.  a.   To  move  any  thing  so  as 

to  make  a  rattle  or  noise  ;  to  stun  with  a  noise,  to  drive 

witli  a  noise ;  to  scold,  to  rail  with  clamour. 
Rattle,  rJt'tl,  S.   a  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated  ; 

empty  and  loud  talk ;  an  instrument  which  agitated 

makes  a  clattering  noise  ;  a  plant. 

Rattleheaded,   rJt'tl-hed-§d,   a.     Giddy,  not 

steady. 
Rattlesnake,  rJt'tl-snake,  s.  A  kind  of  serpent. 
Rattlesnake-root,   rit'tl-snake-rOot,    s.     A 

plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as  a 

certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
RaTTOON,  rSt-toon',  S.      A  West-Indian  fox. 
To  Ravage,  riv'vldje,  v.  a.  90.     To  lay  waste, 

to  sack,  to  pillage,  to  plunder. 
Ravage,  riv'^idje,  s.     Spoil,  ruin,  waste. 
RavagER,  rAVvldje-fir,  S.  98.    Plunderer,  spoiler. 
RaucitY,  riw's^-t^,  s.    Hoarse,  loud,  rough  noise. 
To    Rave,   rave,    v.   n.      To  be  delirious,  to  talk 

irrationally;  to  burst  out  into  furious  exclamations  as . 

if  mad ;  to  be  unreasonably  fond. 
To  Ravel,  riv'vl,  v.  a.   102.     To  entangle,  to 

involve,  to  perplex  j  to  unweave,  to  unknit,  as,  to  i?a- 

vel  out  a  twist. 
To  Ravel,  riv'vl,  i;.  n.    To  fall  into  perplexity  or 

confusion;  to  work  in  perplexity,  or  busy  himself  witn 

intricacies. 
Ravelin,  rivlln,  s.      In  fortification,  a  work  that 

consists  of  two  faces,  that  make  a  salient  angle,  com. 

monly  called  half  moon  by  the  soldiers. 
Raven,  ra'vn,  s.  103.     A  large  black  fowl. 
To  Raven,  riv'vn,  v.  a.  103.     To  devour  with 

great  eagerness  and  rapacity. 

IX%-  After  enumerating  several  derivations  of  this  word 
Skinner  seems  at  last  to  have  fixed  on  tlie  true  one,  by 
deriving  it  from  the  word  raven,  as  this  bird  is  the  most 
voracious  and  greedy  of  all  others. 
Ravenous,   rilv'\Tl-fis,   a.       Furiously  voracious, 

hungry  to  rage. 
Ravenously',   rav'vn-5s-l(^,  ad.      With   raging 

voracity. 
Ravenousness,  riv'A-n-fis-nes,  s.   Rage  for  prey, 

furious  voracity. 
Ravin,  rJv'in,  s.      Prey,   food  gotten  by  violence  ; 

rapine,  rapaciousness. 
Ravingly,   ra'ving-l^,  ad.  410.      With  phrcnsy, 

with  distraction. 
To  Ravish,   ravish,  v.   a.     To  constuprate  by 

force  ;  to  takeaway  by  violence;  to  delight,  to  rapture, 

to  transport. 
RaVISHER,  rSv'1sh-&r,  s.    98.      He  that  embracei 

a  woman  by  violence ;  one  who  takes  any  thing  by 

violence. 
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RAriSHMENT,  rivlsh-in^nt,  S.     Violation,  forcible 

constiif ration;  transport,  rapture,  pleasing  violence 

of  the  mind. 
Raw,  raw,  a.    Not  subdued  by  the  fire  ;  not  covered 

with  the  skin ;  sore  ;  imroatnre,  unripe ;  unseasoned, 

unripe  in  8l<ill ;  bieak,  chilt. 
Rawboned,  raw'bAnd,  a.   359.      Having  bones 

scarcely  covered  with  flesh. 
Rawhead,  rawIlM,  s.      The  name  of  a  spectre,  to 

frighten  children. 
R.\WLY,  rawie,  ad.      lu  a  raw  manner ;    unskil- 
fully, newly. 
Rawness,  ri\v'n&,  s.     state  of  being  raw ;  un. 

skilfulness. 
Ray,  ra,  s.    A  beam  of  light ;   any  lustre,  corporettl 

or  intellectual ;  a  tish  ;  an  herb. 
To  Ray,  ra,  r.  a.  To  streak,  to  mark  in  long  lines. 

Not  used. 
Raze,  raze,  s.     A  root  of  ginger. 

J}:^  1  his  word  is  generally  pronounced  like  the  noun 
race,  but  improperly.  It  is  derived  from  the  Spanish 
rayz,  a  root,  and  should  either  be  pronounced  with  the 
?,'or  written  with  the  c.' 

To  Raze,  raze,  v.  a.  To  overthrow,  to  ruin,  to 
subvert ;  to  efface ;  to  extirpate. — See  Rcue. 

Razor,  ra'zftr,  s.  1 66.  A  knife  with  a  thick  blade 
and  line  edge  used  in  shaving. 

Razorable,  ra'zSr-i-bl,  a.     Fit  to  be  shaved. 

Razorfish,  ra'zfir-fish,  s.     A  fish. 

Razure,  ra'zh&re,  s.  484u      Act  of  erasing. 

Reaccess,  r^-4k-ses',  s.      Visit  renewed. 

To  Reach,  retsh,  v.  a.  227.  To  touch  with  the 
hand  extended  ;  to  arrive  at,  to  attain  any  thing  dis- 
tant; to  fetch  from  some  place  distant  and  give;  to 
bring  forward  from  a  distant  place  ;  to  hold  out,  to 
stretch  forth  ;  to  attain  ;  to  penetrate  to  ;  to  extend 
to  ;  to  extend,  to  spread  abroad. 

To  Reach,  r^tsh,  v.  n.  352.  To  be  extended ; 
to  be  extended  far ;  to  penetrate ;  to  make  efforts  to 
attain ;  to  take  in  the  haiid. 

RsAch,  r^tsh,  s.  Act  of  reaching  or  bringing  by 
extension  of  the  hand ;  power  of  reach  ing  or  taking  in 
tlie  hand  ;   power  of  attainment  or   management ; 

Sower,  limit  of  faculties ;  contrivance,  artful  scheme, 
eep  thought ;  a  fetch,  an  artifice  to  attain  some  dis- 
tant advantage ;  extent. 
To  React,  r^-akt',  t;.  a.   To  return  the  impression. 
Reaction,  rd-ak'sh&n,  s.     The  reciprocation  of 

any  impulse  or  force  impressed,  made  by  the  body  in 

which  such  impression  is  made ;  Action  and  Reaction 

are  equal. 
To  Read,  rded,  v.  a.     PYet.  Read  ,•  part  pass. 

Read.    To  peruse  any  thing  written  ;  to  discover  by 

characters  or  marks :  to  learn  by  observation  ;  to  know 

fully. 
To  Read,  r^^d,  v.  n.  227.      To  perform  the  act 

of  perusing  writing ;  to  be  studious  in  books  j  to  know 

by  reading. 
Read,  r^d,  part,  a,  231.     Skilful  by  reading. 
Readeption,  re-ad-^p'sh&n,  s.     Recovering,  act 

of  regaining. 
Reader,  reed'&r,  s.  98.      One   that   peruses  any 

thing  written ;  one  studious  in  books ;  one  whose  office 

is  to  read  prayers  in  churches. 
Readership,  rded'ur-shlp,  s.     The  office  of  read- 
ing prayers. 
Readily,  red'd^-1^,  ad.  23i.     Expeditely,  with 

little  hinderance  or  delay. 
Readiness,  r^d'de-n^s,  s.     Expediteness,  promp- 

titude  ;  the  state  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any  thing  ; 

facility,  freedom  from  hinderance  or  obstruction  ;  state 

of  being  willing  or  prepared. 
Reading,   reeding,    s.  410.      study  in  books, 

perusal  of  books  ;  a  lecture  ;    a  prelection  ;    publick 

recital;  variation  of  copies. 
Readmission,  r^-Sd-mish'Jm,  s.     The  act  of  ad- 

raitting  again. 
To  Readmit,  r^-AJ-mlt',  v.  a.     To  let  in  again. 
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To  Readorn,  rt.i-dom',  v.  a.   To  decorate  again 

to  deck  a- new. 
Ready,  rM'de,  a:  234.      Prompt,  not  delaying  ; 

fit  for  a  purpose,  not  to  seek  ;  prepared,  accommodated 

to  any  design  ;  willing,  eager  ;  being  at  the  point,  not 

distant,  near ;  being  at  hand ;  next  to  hand ;  facile, 

easy,  opportiine,  near ;  quick,  not  done  witii  hesita- 
tion ;  expedite,  rnit  embarrassed  ;  to  make  Ready,  to 

make  preparations. 
Ready,  red'd^,  ad.      Readily,  so  as  not  to  need 

delay. 
Ready,  r^d'd^,  s.      Ready  money.      A  low  word. 
Reaffirmance,    r^-if-flr'mSnse,     s.      Second 

affirmation. 
Real,  r^il,  a.   Not  fictitious,  not  imaginary  ;  true, 

genuine ;  in  Law,  consisting  of  things  immoveable,  as 

land. 
Reality,  re-51'^-t^,  s.     Truth,  what  is,  not  what 

merely  seems  ;  something  intrinsically  important. 
To  Realize,  ra'3.1-lze,  r.  a.     To  bring  into  being 

or  act;  to  convert  money  into  land. 
Really,    re'il-^    ad,       with  actual  existence  ; 

truly,  not  seemingly  ;  it  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an 

opinion. 
Realm,  r^lm,    s.    234.      A  kingdom,  a  king's 

dominion :  kingly  government. 
Realty,  r^;U-te,  s.     Loyalty.     Little  used. 
Ream,  reme,  s.  227.      A  bundle  of  paper  contain- 

ingtwenty  quires. 
To  Reanimate,  r^-dn'iie-mate,  v.  a.   To  revive, 

to  restore  to  life. 
To  Reannex,  re-Sn-neks',  r.  a.   To  annex  again. 
To  Reap,  r^pe,  v.  a.  227.   To  cut  corn  at  harvest  ; 

to  gather,  to  obtain. 
To  Reap,  repe,  v.  n.     To  harvest. 
Reaper,  r^pur,   s.    98.     One  that  cuts  corn  at 

harvesf. 
Reapingiiook,  r^plng-h66k,    s.     A  hook  used 

to  cut  com  in  harvest. 
Rear,  rere,  s.  227.     The  hinder  troop  of  an  army, 

or  tlie  hinder  line  of  a  fleet ;  the  last  class. 
Rear,  r^re,    a.    227.      R^.v,  half  roasted,  half 

sodden. 

IXj-This  word  is  frequentiy,  but  corruptly,  pronounced 
as  it  written  rare.  But  though  rear,  rhyming  with^ar, 
is  the  true  pronunciation,  we  must  not  suppose  it  to  have 
the  least  affinity  and  significatian  with  rear,  behind. 
Junius  and  Skinner  derive  this  word  from  the  Saxon  word 
krere.  signifying  Jiuent  or  trembling  like  the  white  or 
yolk  of  an  egg  when  unconcocted ;  hence  Junius  ex- 
plains  the  phrase  a  ijeer-e^g',  a  trembling  egg;  and  Skin, 
ner  imagines  that  this  word  may  come  from  the  Greek 
word  'PiaJi  to  flow,  because  unconcocted  eggs  easily  flow 
or  move  about ;  or  he  supposes  that  our  word  rear,  and 
the  Saxon  hrere,  may  possibly  come  from  the  Latin  rar. 
tix,  as  opposed  to  dense,  because  eggs,  when  boiled  lose 
their  fluidity,  and  grow  thick.  This  derivation  of  Skinner 
seems  a  little  too  far  fetched.  Whatever  maybe  its  origin 
in  the  Saxon,  it  seems  to  have  been  used  in  that  language 
for  crude  and  unconcocted  ;  from  the  Sa.xon  it  comes  to 
us  in  that  sense,  and,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  written 
as  well  as  pronounced  Rere. 

To  Rear,  rere,  v.  a-  To  raise  np  ;  to  lift  up  from 
a  fall ;  to  bring  np  to  maturity;  to  educate,  to  instruct ; 
to  exalt,  to  elevate  ;  to  rouse,  to  stir  np. 

Rearward,  rere'wdrd,  s.  The  last  troop  ;  the 
end,  the  tail,  the  train  behind  ;  the  latter  part. 

Rearmouse,  rere'niouse,  s.     The  leather- winged 

bat. 

To  Reascend,  r<^-Ss-s^nd',  v.  n.  To  climb  again. 

To  Reascend,  rc-as-seiid',  r.  n.  To  mount  again. 

Reason,  r^zn,  s.  170.  227.  The  power  by 
n  hich  man  deduces  one  proposition  from  another,  or 
proceeds  from  premises  to  consequences ;  cause,  ground 
or  principle ;  cause  efficient ;  final  cause ;  argument, 
ground  of  persuasion,  motive  ;  clearne.ss  of  faculties  ; 
right,  justice;  reasonable  claim,  just  practice; 
rational,  ju.«t  account;  moderation ;  moderate denianda. 
See  Raisin. 

To  Reason,  r^'zn,  r.  n.      To  argue  rationally,  tn 
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deduce  consequences  justlj;  fror.-  nrem'ses  ;  to  df  bate, 

to  discourse,  to  raise  disquisitions,  lO  m.ke  inquiries. 

To  ReaSOX,  rt^zn,  l\   a.      To  exainme  rationally. 

Reasonable,  r^zn-d-bl,  a.      Having  the  faculty 

of  reason  ;  acting',  speak'ng,  or  thinking  rationally  ; 
just,  rational,  agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  immoderate ; 
tolerable,  being  in  mediocrity. 

Reasonableness,  re'zn-A-bl-n^s,  s.  The  faculty 
of  reason  ;  agreeableness  to  reason  ;  moderation. 

Reasonably,  r^'zn-J-ble,  ad.  Agreeably  to  rea- 
son ;  moderately,  in  a  degree  reacliing  to  mediocrity. 

Reasoner,  r^zn-ir,  s-  08.  One  who  reasons,  an 
arguer. 

Reasoning,  r^zn-ing,  s.  410.     Argument. 
Reasonless,  re'zn-lls,  a.     Void  of  rea.soii. 
To  Reassejible,  re-is-s^in'bl,  v.  a.     To  collect 
anew. 

To  Reassert,  r^-Ss-s^rt',  v.  a.   To  assert  anew. 
To  Reassume,  re-is-sume',  v.  a.   To  resume,  to 

take  again. 

Ojp  See  Principles,  No.  451,  and  the  word  Assume. 
To  Reassure,  re-i-shire',  v.  a.       To  free  from 

fear,  to  restore  from  terrour. 
7b  Reave,  r^ve,  v.  a.      To  take  away  by  stealth 

or  violence. 
Rebaptization,  r^-bilp-t^-za^shcin,  s.     Renewal 

of  baptism. 
To  Rebaptize,  re-bip-tize',  v.   a.     To  baptize 

again. 

To  Rebate,  rd-bate',  v.  a.     To  blunt,  to  beat  to 

obtuseness,  to  deprive  of  keenness. 
Rebeck,  r^6k,  s.      a  three  stringed  fiddle. 
Rebel,  r^b'el,  s.   102.    492.     One  who  opposes 

lawful  authority. 
To    Rebel,  re-bdl',  v.   n.     To  rise  in  opposition 

against  lawful  authority. 
Reseller,  r^-b^ll&r,  s.     One  that  rebels. 
Rebellion,  r^-bdl'y&ii,   s.    113.      Insurrection 

against  lawful  authority. 

Rebellious,  rd-bdl'yfts,  a.     Opponent  to  lawful 

authority. 

Rebelliously,  re-bel'yus-U,  ad.  In  opposition 
to  lawful  authority. 

Rebelliousness,  re-bel'yis-nds,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  rebellious. 

To  Rebellow,  rd-bello,  v.  n.  To  bellow  in  re- 
turn ;  to  echo  back  a  loud  noise. 

To  Rebound,  re-bound',  v.  n.  To  spring  back,  to 
fly  back  in  consequence  of  motion  impressed  and  re- 
sisted by  a  greater  power. 

To  Rebound,  ri-bound',  v.  a.  To  reverberate,  to 
beat  back. 

Rebound,  r^-bound',  s.  The  act  of  flying  back  in 
consequence  of  motion  resisted,  resUition. 

Rebuff,  r^-buP,  S.  Repercussion,  quick  and  sndden 
resistance. 

To  Rebuff,  rd-b&f,  v.  a.  To  beat  back,  to  op- 
pose with  sudden  violence. 

To  REBtriLD,  rd-blld',  v,  a.  To  re-edify,  to  restore 
from  demolition,  to  repair. 

ReBUKABLE,  re-bu'ki-bl,  a.  "Worthy  of  repre- 
hension. 

To  Rebuke,  ri^-biike',  v.  a.  To  chide,  to  repre- 
hend. 

Rebuke,  re-buke',  S.  Reprehension,  chiding  ex- 
pression, objurgation;  in  low  language  it  signifies  any 
Kind  of  check. 

Rebukeb,  re-biVkfir,  s.  98.  A  chider,  a  repre- 
liender. 

Rebus,  rela&S,  *•.  A  word  represented  by  a  picture; 
a  kind  of  riddle. 

To  Rebut,  re-b&t',  v.  a.  To  answer  a  sur-re- 
joinder. 

Rebutter,  re-biit'tur,  s.  98.  An  answer  to  a 
fiur-rejoinder. 

To  Recall,  rd-kdll',  i-.  a.  To  call  back,  to  call 
again,  to  revoke. 
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Recall,  rd-kall',  s.  406.    Revocation,  act  or  pcwcf 

of  calling  back. 
To  Recant,  re-kJnt',  v.  a.     To  retract,  to  recall, 

to  contradict  what  one  has  once  said  or  done. 

Recantation,  re-kSn-ta'shfin,  s.  530.    Retract. 

tion,  declaration  contradictory  to  a  former  declaration 
Recantatory,  rd-k5n't^t6-rd,  a.  557.    In  tho 

manner  of  a  recantation. 
Recanter,  r^kSrit'fir,  s.  98.    One  who  recants. 
To  Recapitulate,  re-k^-pit'tshu-late,  v.  a.  91. 

To  repeat  again  distinctly,  to  detail  again. 

Recapitulation,  re-ki-plt-tshi-la'shfin,  s.  De- 
tail repeated,  distinct  repetition  of  the  principal  points. 

Recaphulatory,  re-ki-pit'tshu-la-t&r-e,  a. 
512.  557.  Repeating  again. 

To  Recarry,  re-k^r'r^,  v.  a.   To  carry  back. 

To  Recede,  re-sedd',  v.  n.  To  fall  back,  to  retreat  ; 
to  desist. 

Receipt,  rd-sdte',  s.  412.  The  act  of  receiving  ; 
the  place  of  receiving ;  a  note  given,  by  which  money 
is  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  ;  reception,  aa. 
mission ;  prescription  of  ingredients  for  any  composi. 
tion. 

Receivable,  T^S&vk-hl,  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
ceived. 

To  Receive,  rd-seve',  v.  a.  To  take  or  obtain  any 
thing  as  due ;  to  take  or  obtain  from  another ;  to  take 
any  thing  communicated ;  to  embrace  intellectually ; 
to  allow  ;  to  admit ;  to  take  as  into  a  ves-sel ;  to  take 
into  a  place  or  state ;  to  entertain  as  a  guest. 

RECEIVEDNr.SS,  r^-S^V^d-Xl^S,  s.  365.  General 
allowance. 

Receiver,  re-s^vur,  s.  98.    One  to  whom  any 

thing  is  communicated  by  another  ;  one  to  whom  any 
thing  is  given  or  paid ;  one  who  partakes  of  the  blessed 
sacrament;  one  who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals  ;  the  vessel  into  which 
spirits  are  emitted  from  the  still ;  the  vessel'of  the  air 
pump,  out  of  which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which  there- 
fore receives  any  body  on  which  experiments  are  tried. 

To  Receleerate,  r^-s^l'l^-brate,  v.  a.  To  cele- 
brate anew. 

Recency,  re'sen-se,  s.  Newness,  new  state. 

Recension,  re-sdn'shfin,  s.   Enumeration,  review. 

Recent,  r^S^ut,  a.  New,  not  of  long  existence  ; 
late,  not  antique :  fresh,  not  long  dismissed  from. 

Recently,  re'sent-M,  ad.  Newly,  freshly. 
ReCENTNESS,  r^sdnt-n&,  s.    Newness,  freshness. 
Receptacle,  res's^p-ti-kl,  or  re-sdp'ti-kl,  s.  A 
vessel  or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  received. 

Ol^  The  first  of  these  pronunciations  is  by  far  the  most 
fas'hionable,  but  the  second  most  agreeable  to  analogy 
and  the  ear.  So  many  mutes  in  the  latter  syllables  re- 
quire the  aid  of  the  antepenultimate  accent  to  pronounce 
them  with  ease,  and  they  ought  always  to  have  it. — See 
Acceptable,  and  Comtptible. 

Tlie  best  way  to  show  what  is  the  general  usage  in  the 
accentuation  of  this  word,  will  be  to  give  it  as  accented 
by  different  orthoepists. 

Receptacle,      Mr  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston. 

Crs  Johnson,  Kenrick,  Ash,  Mr  Nare», 
Mr  Smith,  Perry,  Scott,  Buchanan, 
Barclay,  Fenning,  Bailey,  Dyche,  ai:d 
Entick. 

RecEPTIEILITY,  re-Sep-t»^-b!l'o-t6,  S.  Possibility 
of  receiving. 

RecEPTARY,  r<yse])-t^-r»^,  S.  Thing  received.  Ob- 
solete.— See  Receptary. 

Reception,  re-s^p'snfin,  s.  nie  act  of  receiving  ,• 
the  state  of  being  received ;  admission  of  any  thinj; 
communicated  ;  re-admission  ;  the  act  of  contaiiiiiig  ; 
treatment  at  first  coming,  welcome  entertainment  ; 
opinion  generally  admitted. 

Receptive,  re-s^p'tiv,  a.  Having  the  quality  i.( 
admitting  what  is  communicated. 

RecEPTORY,  rds'sSp-t&r-re,  a.  Generally  or  popu- 
larly admitted. 

V^  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Sheridan  place  the  accent  on 
ttM  &Tit  syllable  of  this  word,  and  on  the  second  of  de. 
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eeptory ;  but  as  these  words  are  both  of  the  same  form, 
tiU  some  reason  can  be  given  for  accenting  thera  differ. 
cntly,  I  shall  consider  thera  both  as  accented  on  the  first 
Byllable,  as  that  accentuation  appears  to  be  not  only 
most  agreeable  to  polite  usago,  but  to  the  general  an- 
alogy of  words  of  this  termination. — See  Peremptory. 

A  view  of  the  diversity  of  accentuation  among  our  or- 
thoepists,  will  enable  the  inspector  to  j  udge  of  the  pro- 
priety of  that  which  I  have  adopted. 
Receutarv,   P^""  Sheridan    Dr  Johnson,  folio   and 
'^      ■=''    l    quarto,  and  Barclay. 

»^„„„„ f  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Scott,  Scott's  Bailey,  Mr 

Receptary,    ^    Perry,  Penning,  and  Entick. 
»„«/-.,*  _      f  Dr  Johnson,   folio,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Rec'eptory,    |    Smith,  and  Barclay. 

r  Dr  Johnson,  quarto,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Perry, 
Recep'tory,  i     Barclay,  Fenning,  Scott's  Bailey,  and 

C     Entick. 
De&eptory. 

rMr  Sheridan,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Mr 
Decepitory,  -J     Perry,  Barclay,  Scott's  Bailey,  and 
C     Fenning. 

Recess,  T^-s&s',  S.  Retirement,  retreat;  departure  ; 
place  of  retirement,  place  of  secrecy,  private  abode ; 
remission  or  suspension  of  any  procedure ;  removal  to 
distance,  secret  part. 

Recession,  r^-S&h'&n,  s.   The  act  of  retreating. 

To  Rechange,  r^-tshanje',  v.  a.  To  change  again. 

To  Recharge,  rd-tshirje',  v.  a.  To  accuse  in 
return ;  attack  anew ;  among  hunters,  a  lesson  which 
the  liuntsman  winds  on  the  horn  when  the  hounds 
have  lost  their  game. 

ReCHEAT,  r^-tsh^te',  S.  A  lesson  which  the  hunts- 
man winds  on  the  horn,  when  the  dogs  are  at  fault, 
to  bring  them  back  from  pursuing  a  cuunterscent 

Recidivation,  re-s!d-^-va'sh&n,  s.    Backsliding, 

falling  again. 
Recipe,  r^s's^-p^,  s.    A  medical  prescription. 
Recipient,  r^-s!p'p^-fet,  s.     The  receiver,  that 

to  which  any  thing  is  communicated ;  the  vessel  into 

which  spirits  are  driven  by  the  stUI. 

Reciprocal,  r^-sip'pr6-k51,  a.  Acting  in  vids- 
bitude,  alternate ;  mutual,  done  by  each  to  each ;  mu- 
tually interchangeable. 

Reciprocally,  r^-slp'pri-kil-^,  ad.  Mutually, 
interchangeably. 

ReciprocalnesS)  r^-sip'pr6-kil-nls,  s.  Mutual 
return,  altemateness. 

To  Reciprocate,  r^-slp'pr6-kate,  v.  n.  To  act 
interchangeably,  to  alternate. 

Reciprocation,  r^-slp-prA-ka'sh&n,  s.  Alter- 
nation, action  interchangei 

Reciprocity,  r^s-^-pr&s't^-t^,  s.  a  mutual  return. 

Recision,  r^-slzh'&n,  s.   The  act  of  cutting  off". 

Recital,  re-sl'til,  s.  Repetition,  rehearsal ;  enu- 
meration. 

Recitation,  r^s-s^-ta'sh&n,  s.  Repetition,  re- 
hearsal. 

Recitative,  r^s-s^-tA-t^^v',      ) 

Recitativo,  r5s-s^-ti-t^(iv'6,    ^  *' 
A  kind  of  tuneful  pronunciation,  more  musical  than 
common  speech,  and  less  than  song ;  chant 

To  Recite,  r^-slte',  v.  a.  To  rehearse,  to  repeat, 
to  enumerate,  to  tell  over. 

To  Reck,  r§k,  v.  n.   To  care,  to  heed.  Not  in  use. 

To  Reck,  rck,  v.  a.  To  heed,  to  care  for.  Out  of 
use. 

Reckless,  r^kl^S,  a.    Careless,  heedless,  mindless. 

Recklessness,  r^kl^s-n^s,  s.  Carelesness,  neg- 
ligence. 

To  Reckon,  r^kTcn,  v.  a.  103.     To  number,  to 

count ;  to  esteem,  to  account. 
To  Reckon,  rek'kn,  v.  n.  170.     To  compute,  to 
calculate ;  to  state  an  account ;  to  pay  a  penalty ;  to  lay 
stress  or  dependance  upon. 

Reckoner,  r^klcn-fir,  s.  98.  One  who  computes, 

one  who  calculates  cost. 
Reckoning,   r^klai-lng,  s.  410.     Computation, 

calculation  ;  accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor  :  money 
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charged  by  a  host ;  account  taken  ;  esteem,  account, 

estimation. 
To  Reclaim,  rt^-klame',  r.  a.  202.    To  reform, 

to  correct ;  to  reduce  to  the  state  desired ;  to  recitll,  to 

cry  out  against ;  to  tame. 
To  Recline,  r^-kline',  v.  a.     To  lean  back,  to 

lean  sidewise. 
To  Recline,  r^-kline',  v.  n.     To  rest,  to  repose, 

to  lean. 
Recline,  r^-kline',  a.  In  a  leaning  posture. 
To  Reclose,  r^-kloze',  v.  a.   To  close  again. 
To  Reclude,  re-klude',  v.  a.   To  open. 
Recluse,  r^-kluse',  a.  437.  shut  up,  retired. 
Recluse,   r(^-kliise',   s.      A    person   shut  up  or 

retired. 
Recoagulation,  rA-k6-ig-g{i-la'sliun,  s.  Second 

coagulation. 
Recognisance,  r^-k5g'nd-zinse,   s.     Acknow- 
ledgment of  person  or  thing  ;  badge  ;  n  bond  of  record 

testifying  the  recognisor  to  owe  unto  the  recognisee 

a  certain  sum  of  money  acknowledged  in  some  court  of 

record. 

IX5-  For  the  pronunciation  of  g-  in  this  and  the  following 
words,  see  Principles,  No.  387,and  the  words  Cognizance 
and  Conusance. 

To  Recognise,  r^k'kSg-nize',  t;.  a.  To  acknow- 
ledge,  to  recover  and  avow  knowledge  of  any  person 
or  thing  ;  to  review,  to  re-examine. 

Recognisee,  re-k5g-n^-z^e'j  s.  He  in  whose 
favour  the  bond  is  drawn. 

Recognisor,  r^-k&g-n^-sSr',  s.  He  who  gives 
the  recognizance. 

K^  When  this  word  is  not  used  as  a  law  term,  but  con- 
sidered only  as  the  verbal  noim  of  recognise,  it  ought  to 

be  spelled  recogniser,  and  to  have  tlie  accent  on  the  first 

syllable. 

Recognition,  r^k-k5g-nlsh'fin,  s.  Review,  re- 
novation of  knowledge;  knowledge  confessed;  acknow- 
ledgment. 

To  Recoil,  r^-koU',  t;.  n.  299.  To  rush  back  in 
consequence  of  resistance ;  to  fall  back ;  to  fail ;  to 
shrink. 

To  Recoin,  r^-koln',  v.  a.  299.  300.  To  coin 
over  again. 

Recoinage,  re-kolnldje,  s.  90.  The  act  of 
coining  anew. 

To  Recollect,  r^k-kol-lekt',  v.  a.  To  recover 
to  memory  ;  to  recover  reason  or  resolution  ;  to  gather 
what  is  scattered,  to  gather  again. — See  Collect. 

Recollection,  rek-kSl-lek'shun,  s.     Recovery 

of  notion,  revival  in  the  memory. 
To  Recomfort,  rt^-k&m'f&rt,  v.  a.    To  comfort 

or  console  again ;  to  give  new  strength. 
To   Recomsience,  r^-kSm-m^nse',  i^.  a.  531. 

To  begin  anew. 
To   Recommend,   r^k-kSm-in^nd',    v.    a.     To 

praise  to  another ;  to  make  acceptable;  to  use  one's 

interest  with  another  iu  favour  of  a  third  person  ;  to 

commit  with  prayers. — See  Command 
Recojimendable,      rek-kom-mend'A-bl,       a. 

Worthy  of  recommendation. 

Recommendation,   rek-kSm-m^n-da'sh&n,    s. 

The  act  of  recommending ;  that  which  secures  to  one 

a  kind  reception  from  another. 
Recommendatory,  rek-kSm-m^n'dA-tir-^,  a. 

512.    That  which  recommends  to  another. 

55^  For  the  last  o,  see  Domestirk. 
Recommender,  r^k-kSm-m^nd'&r,  s.     One  who 

recommends. 

To  Recommit,  re-k6m-mit',  r.  a.  To  commit 
anew. 

To  Recojipact,  re-k&ni-pakt',  v.  a.  To  join 
anew. 

To  Recompense,  r^kTsAm-p^nse,  v.  a.  To 
repay,  to  require  ;  to  compensate,  to  make  up  by  some- 
thing equivalent 

Recompense,  r^kliim-pense,  s.  Equivalent, 
compensation. 

Recompilement,  r^-kftin-pile'm^nt,  s.  531. 
New  compilement 
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To  Recompose,  r^-kftm-p6ze',  v.  a.  531.     To 

settle  or  quiet  anew  ;  to  form  or  adjust  anew. 
Kecomposition,  rd-k5m-p6-zish'5n,  s.     Compo. 

sition  renewed. 
To  Reconcile,  r^kliSn-sile,  v.  a.     To  compose 
differences,  to  obviate.seeminET contradictions ;  to  make 
to  like  again ;  t )  make  anything  consistent ;  to  restore 
to  favour. 

Reconcileable,  rek-k5n-sl1J-bl,  a.  Capable 
of  renewed  kindness ;  consistent,  possible  to  be  made 
consistent. 

H^-  Though  Dr  Johnson  and  Mr  Sheridan  have 
written  Reconcileable,  Unreconcilenble,  and  Reconcile- 
ahleness,  with  the  mute  e  in  the  middle  of  these  words, 
they  have  omitted  it  in  Irreconcilable,  Irreconcilablt/, 
and  Irreconcilablencss.  This  has  sometimes  occasioned 
an  impropriety  in  the  pronunciation  of  these  words,  by 
Bounding  the  preceding  «  short,  as  in  silver,  and  giving 
the  words  a  syllable  more  than  they  ought  to  have,  as  if 
divided  into  Hec-on.sil-e-a-ble,  &c.  but  as  the  ortho- 
graphy is  WTong,  so  is  the  pronunciation.  The  mute  t 
ought  to  have  no  place,  when  followed  by  a  vowel,  in 
words  of  our  own  composition,  where  the  preceding 
vowel  has  its  general  sound  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  Itu 
cUnable,  Desirable,  &c.  so  it  ought  to  be  Reconcilable, 
Reconcilably,  &c.  This  was  the  orthography  adopted 
by  Dyche  before  it  became  so  fashionable  to  imitate  the 
French. — See  Moveable. 

Reconcileableness,  r^k-kSn-sili-bl-nls,  s. 
Consistence,  possibility  to  be  reconciled ;  disposition 
to  renew  love. 

RecO.NCILEMENT,  r^k'kSn-sile-ment,  S.  Recon- 
ciliation, renewal  of  kindcess,  favour  restored,  ftiend- 
ship  renewed. 

Reconciler,  r^k'kSn-sl-l&r,  s.     One  who  renews 

friendship   between  others ;    one  who  discovers  the 
consistence  between  propositions  seemingly  contradic- 
tory. 
Recovciliation,  r^k-k5n-s!l-^-a'shun,  s.     Re- 
newal of  friendship. 
To  Recondense,  r^-k6n-d^nse',  r.  a.     To  con- 
dense anew. 
Recondite,  r^k'kin-dlte,  a.     Secret,  profound, 
abstruse. 

JXS"  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Barclay, 
Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Fry,  and  Entick,  accent  this 
word  on  the  second  syllable  ;  Mr  Sheridan  and  Bailey 
on  the  last ;  and  Fenning  only  on  the  first.  But  notwith. 
standing  so  many  authorities  are  against  me,  lam  much 
deceived  if  the  analogy  of  pronunciation  be  not  decidedly 
in  favour  of  that  accentuation  which  I  have  given.  We 
have  but  few  instances  in  the  language  where  we  receive 
a  word  from  the  Latin,  by  dropping  a  syllable,  that  we 
do  not  remove  the  accent  higher  than  the  original,  503. 
Thus  recondite,  derived  from  reconditus,  may  with  as 
much  propriety  remove  the  accent  from  the  long  penul- 
timate, as,  cariMncfe  from  carbunculus  ;  calumny  from 
calumnia ;  detriment  from  detrimentiim  :  innocency 
from  innocentia  ;  controversy  from  controversia  ;  and  a 
thousand  others.  Besides,  it  may  he  observed,  that  Mr 
Sheridan  and  Bailey,  by  accenting  this  word  on  the  last 
syllable,  do  not  decide  against  the  accent  on  the  first ; 
for  all  words  of  three  syllables,  which  may  be  accented 
on  the  last,  may  also  have  an  accent  on  the  first,  though 
not  inversely,  524.  The  antepenultimate  accent,  to 
which  our  language  has  such  a  tendency,  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  indulged  in  this  word,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  authorities  against  it.  The  word  incon- 
dite must  certainly  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
word  ;  and  we  find  those  orthoepists  who  have  the 
word,  accent  it  as  they  do  recondite,  Mr  Sheridan  on  the 
last  syllable,  but  Mr  Fenning  inconsistently  on  the  se- 
cond. 
To  Reconduct,  r^-k6n-dukt',  v.  a.     To  conduct 

again. 
To  Reconjoin,  re-k5n-j51n',  v.  a.     To  join  anew. 
To  Reconquer,  re-k5ng'k?ir,  v.  a.     To  conquer 

again. 
To  Reconsecrate,  r^-k6n's^krate,  v.  a.     To 

consecrate  anew. 
To  Reconvene,  rd-k5n-v^ne',  v.  a.    To  assemble 

anew. 
To  Reconvey,  r^-k5n-va',  v.  a.  To  convey  again. 
To  Record,  r^-kord',  v.  a,  492.  To  register  any 
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thing,  so  that  its  memory  may  not  be  lost ;  to  celebrate, 

to  cause  to  be  remembered  solemnly. 
Record,    r^k'5rd,    or    r^-k6rd',  s.      Register, 

authentick  memorial. 

JJC^"  The  noun  record  was  anciently,  as  well  as  at  pre- 
sent, pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or 
second  syllable ;  till  lately,  however,  it  generally  con- 
formed to  the  analogy  of  other  words  of  this  kind  j  and 
we  seldom  heard  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  till  a 
great  luminary  of  the  law,  as  remarkable  for  the  justness 
of  his  elocution  as  his  legal  abilities,  revived  the  claim 
this  word  anciently  had  to  the  ultimate  accent ;  and  since 
his  time  this  pronunciation,  especially  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  general.  We  ought, 
however,  to  recollect,  that  this  is  overturning  one  of  the 
Most  settled  analogies  of  our  language  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  dissyllable  nouns  and  verbs  of  the  same  form. — 
See  Principles,  No.  492. 

"  But  many  a  ciime,  deem'd  innocent  on  earth. 
Is  registered  in  beav'n ;  and  there  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record  with  a  curse  annexed." 

Cowper'j  Tatk. 

Recordation,  rek-or-da'shfin,  s.    Remembrance. 

Recorder,  re-kord'&r,  s.  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  register  any  events ;  the  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a 
city ;  a  kind  of  flute,  a  wind  instrument. 

To  Recover,  r^-k&v'&r,  v.  a.     To  restore  from 

sickness  or  disorder ;  to  repair ;  to  regain ;  to  release ; 

to  attain,  to  reach,  to  come  up  to. 
To  Recover,  r^-k&v'&r,  v.  n.  To  grow  well  from 

a  disease. 
Recoverable,  r^-kuv'&r-S-bl,  a.     Possible  to  be 

restored  from  sickness  ;  possible  to  be  regained. 
Recovery,    r^-k&v'&r-^,     s.        Restoration  from 

sickness ;  power  or  act  of  regaining ;  tlie  act  of  cutting 

off  an  entail. 
To  Recount,  r^kofint',  v.  a.  To  relate  in  detail, 

to  tell  distinctly. 
Recountment,    re-kount'm^nt,    s.      Relation, 

recital. 
Recourse,  rd-kdrse-,  s.     Application  as  for  help 

or  protection ;  access. 
Recreant,    r^k'kr^-int,    a.      Cowardly,  mean. 

spirited ;  apostate,  false. 
To   Recreate,  r^k'kr^-ate,  v.  a.  531.     To  re- 
fresh after  toil,  to  amuse  or  divert  in  weariness ;  to  de- 
light, to  gratify  ;  to  relieve,  to  revive. 
Recreation,   rek-kr^-a'sh&n,    s.      Relief  after 

toil  or  pain,  amusement  in  sorrow  or  distress ;  refresh 

ment,  amusement,  diversion. 
Recreative,  rek'kre-a-tlv,  a.     Refreshing,  giv- 
ing relief  after  labour  or  pain,  amusing,  diverting. 
Recreativeness,    r^k'kr4-a-tiv-n&,    s.      The 

quality  of  being  recreative. 
Recrement,    r^klire-mlnt,   s.     Dross,   spume, 

superfluous  or  useless  parts. 
Recremental,  r^k-kr^-m^n'ty,  ) 

Recrementitious,  r^k-kr^-m^n-tlsh'us,  y  "' 

Drossy,  superfluous,  useless. 
To    Recriminate,   r^-krim'^-nate,   v.    n.     To 

return  one  accusation  with  another. 
Recrimination,  re-kHm-d-na'sh&n,  s.     Return 

of  one  accusation  with  another. 
Recriminator,  re-krlm'^-na-tur,  s.  521.     He 

who  returns  one  charge  with  another. 
Recrudescent,     rek-kroo-des's^nt,     a.     510. 

Growing  painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recruit,  r^-kr6ot',  v.  a.    To  repair  any  thing 

wasted  by  new  supplies  ;  to  supply  an  army  with  new 

men. 
Jb    Recruit,    r^-kroot',    v.  n.      To  raise  new 

soldiers. 

Recruit,  r^-kr56f,  s.  343.     Supply  of  any  thing 

wasted  ;  a  new  soldier. 

Rectangle,  r^k'tSng-gl,  s.     A  figure  which  has 

one  angle  or  more  of  ninety  degrees. 
Rectangular,  r^k-tJng'gu-lJr,  a.   Right  angled, 

having  angles  of  ninetv  degrees. 
Rectangularly,  rek-tang'gu-lar-le,  ad.    with 

right  angles. 
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Rectifiable,  rSk'te-fi-i-bl,  a.  183.  Capable 
to  be  set  right 

Rectification,  r§k-t^-f'd-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  act 

of  setting  right  what  is  wrong ;  in  Chymistry,  Rectifi. 
cation  is  drawing  any  thing  over  again  by  distillation, 
to  make  it  yet  higher  or  finer. 
To  Rectify,  r^k't^-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  make 
riglit,  to  reform,  to  redress ;  to  exalt  and  improve  by 
repeated  distillation. 

Rectilinear,  rek-t(^-lln'^-&r,    ) 
Rectilineous,  rek-t<^-liJi'^-&s,  \  "' 

Consisting  of  right  lines. 
Rectitude,    r^k't^-tude,    s.     Straightness,    not 

curvity  ;  uprightness,  freedom  from  moral  obliquity. 
Rector,  rek'tur,  s.  418.     Ruler,  lord,  governor  ; 

parson  of  an  unimpropriated  parish. 
Rectorial,  rSk-to'rd-aJ,    a.     Belonging  to  the 

rector  of  a  parish. 
Rectorship,  r^k'tur..sMp,  s.     The  rank  or  office 

of  a  rector. 
Rectory,  r^k'tur-^,  s.      A  rectory  or  parsonage  is 

a  spiritual  living,  composed  of  land,  tithe,  and  other 

oblations  of  the  people,  separated  or  dedicated  to  God 

in  any  congregation  for  the  servic*  of  his  church  there, 

and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  thereof. 
Recubation,  rek-ki-ba'shSn,  s.  530.     The  act 

of  lying  or  leaning. 
Recumbency,  r^-k&m'b^n-s^,  s,     Tlie  posture  of 

lying  or  leaning ;  rest,  repose. 
Recujibent,  re-kum'bent,  a.     Lying,  leaning. 
Recupebable,    ri-ki'p^r-S-bl,  a.     Recoverable. 

Obsolete. 
Recuperation,  re-ku-p^r-a'sh&n,  s.     (From  the 

Latin  recupero,  to  recover.)     Recovery  of  a  thing  lost 
Recupebatory,  r^-ki'per-i-t&r-d,  a.    Belonging 

to  recovery. 
Recuperative,  r^ka'p^r-J-tlv,  a.     (From  the 

Latin  recupero.)  Tending  to  recovery.  "  And  here 
behold  the  recuperative  principles  of  the  constitution, 
and  contemplate  Parliament,  as  the  true  sotirce  of 
legitimate  hope."— Gf ronton'*  Answer  to  Lord  Clare, 
1800. 

To  Recur,  r^-kur',  v.  n.  To  come  back  to  the 
thought,  to  revive  in  the  mind ;  to  have  recoiu^e  to  ; 
to  take  refuge  in. 

Recurrence,  r^.k&r'r^nse,  ) 
Recurrency,  r^-kur'r^n-s^,  \ 
Recurrent,    re  k&r'rent,    a.      Returning  from 

time  to  time.  | 

Recursion,  re-k&r'sh&n,  s.     Return. 
Recurvation,  re-kur-va'sh&n, ) 
Recurvity,  r^-k&r'vd-te,  3  *' 

Flexure  backwards. 
Recurvous,  r^-kur'vus,  a.     Bent  backward. 
Recusant,   re-kii'zant,   or  r^k'ku-zint,  s.     A  j 

nonconformist. 

R:5°  I  must  in  this  word  retract  my  former  opinion, 
andgive  the  preference  to  the  accent  on  the  second  syl-  I 
lable.     Mr  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnston  might,  like  my-  I 
self,  suppose  usage  on  their  side  ;  but  the  authority  of  | 
Drs  Johnson,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Perry,  Barclay,  , 
Penning,  Bailey,  Dyche,  and  Entick,  is  sufficient  to  make  I 
us  suspect  that  usage  has  not  so  clearly  decided ;  and  i 
therefore,  though  some  words  of  this  form  and  number  ] 
of  syllables  depart  from  the  accentuation  of  the  Latin  i 
WDrds  from  which  they  are  derived,  as  ignorant,  laborant,  \ 
adjutant,  permanent,  confident,  See.  yet  the  general  rule 
speras  to  incline  to  the  preservation  of  the  accent  of  the 
origiualjwlien  the  same  number  of  syllables  are  preserved 
in  the  English  word — to  eay  nothing  of.  the  more  im- 
mediate  formation  of  this  woVdfrom  the  judicial  verb  to 
recuse.    See  Principles,  Nos.  437  and  503,  6  and  k. 

To  Recuse,  r^-kiize',  v.  n.    To  refuse.    A  judicial 

word. 
Red,  r6d,  a.      Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the 

primitive  colours. 
Redbreast,  red'br^st,  ^     A  small  bird  so  named 

from  the  colour  of  ita  breait,  called  also  a  Robin. 
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Redcoat,  rid'kote,  s.     a  name  of  contempt  for 

a  soldier. 
To  Redden,  red'dn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  rod. 
To  Redden,  red'dn,  v.  n.     To  grow  red. 

REDr'SHNESS,     rM'dlsh-neS,    S.         Tendency     to 

redni.o3. 
Reddition,  red-dish'&n,  s.     Restitutioa 
Redditive,  red'de-tiv,  a.     Answering  to  an  inter. 

rogative. 
Reddle,  r^d'dl,  s.  405.      A  sort  of  mineral  of  the 

metal  kind. 
Rede,  r^de,  S.      Counsel,  advice.      Obsolete. 

To  Redeem,  r^-deim',  v.  a.  246.  To  ransom,  to 
relieve  from  anything  by  paying  a  price  ;  to  rescue,  to 
recover ;  to  make  amends  for ;  to  free  by  paying  an 
atonement ;  to  save  the  world  from  tlie  curse  of  sin. 

Redeemable,  r^-d<J^m'a-bl,  a.  Capable  of 
redemption. 

Redeemableness,  rii-deem'i-bl-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  redeemable. 

Redeemer,  r^-diem'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  ransoms 
or  redeems ;  our  Saviour. 

To  Redeliver,  re-de-lVur,  v.  a.  To  deliver  back. 
Redelivery,  rd-de-llv'ur-^  s.  The  act  of  deUver- 

ing  back. 
To  Redemand,  re-dd-mind',  v.  a.     To  demand 

back. 
Redemption,   r^-dem'sh&n,   s.   412.     Ransom, 

release ;  purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  deatli  of 

Christ 
Redemptory,  r4-d^m't6r-d,  a.  412.  512.  557. 

Paid  for  ransom. 
Redhot,  red'hSt,  a.      Heated  to  redness. 
Redintegrate,   re-din'te-gi-ate,   a.      Restored, 

renewed,  made  new. 
Redintegration,  rd-din-te-gra'sh&n,  s. 

Renovation,    restoration ;    Redintegration,  chymisfs 

call  the  restoring  any  mixed  body  or  matter,  whose 

form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its  former  nature  and  con. 

stitutioa 
ReDLEAD,  r§d-l§d',  S.      Minium. 
Redness,  r^d'll^S,  s.      Tlie  quality  of  being  red. 
Redolence,  red'o-llnse,  503.  ) 
Redolency,  red'o-len-s^,         \  *' 

Sweet  scent. 
Redolent,  r^d'o-lfint,  a.  503.     Sweet  of  scent. 
To  Redouble,  r«^-dub'bl,  v.  a.    To  repeat  often ; 

to  increase  by  addition  of  the  same  quantity  over  and 

over. 

To  Redouble,  r^dibl:)!,  v.  n.    To  become  twice    ~ 

as  much. 
Redoubt,  re-dout',  S.      The  outwork  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, a  fortress. 

Redoubtable,    re.dout'A-bl,    a.       Formidable, 

terrible  to  foes. 
Redoubted,   r^-dout'§d,    a.      Dreadful,   awful, 

formidable." 
To  Redound,  re-dound',  v.  n.     To  be  sent  back 

by  re-action  ;  to  conduce  in  the  consequence. 
To  Redress,  r^-dres',  v.  a.     To  set  right,  to 

amend  ;  to  relieve,  to  remedy,  to  ease. 
Redress,  padres',  s.      Reformation,  amendment; 

relief,  remedy ;  one  who  gives  relief. 
ReDRESSIVE,  re-dr&'siV,  a.     Succouring,  affyiding 

remedy. 
Redshank,  red'sliangk,  s.     A  bird. 
ReDSTREAK,  r^d'.streke,  s.     An  apple,  cider  fruit ; 

cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 
To   Reduce,  re-duse',    v.    a.     To  bring  back, 

obsolete  ;  to  bring  to  the  former  state ;  to  reform  (rom 

any  disorder  ;  to  bring  into  any  state  of  diminution  ; 

to  degrade,  to  impair  in  dignity;  to  bring  into  any 

state  of  misery  or  meanness  ;  to  "subdue  ;  to  subject  to 

a  rule,  to  bring  into  a -class. 
Reducement,    re-duse'ment,   s. 

bringing  back;  subduing,  reforming. 
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Reducer,  re-du'sur,  s.  98.     One  that  reduces. 
Reducible,    re-du'se-bl,     a.       Possible    to    be 
reduced. 

Reducibleness,  r^-du'sd-bl-nSs,  s.     Quality  of 

being  reducible. 
Reduction,  re-d&k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  reducing ; 

in  Arithmetick,  Reduction  brings  two  or  more  numbers 

of  diiferent  denominations  into  one  denomination. 
Reductive,  rd-d&k'tiv,    a.    157.      Having  the 

power  of  reducing. 
Reductr-ELY,  re-duk'tiv-le,   ad.     By  redaction, 

by  consequence. 
Redundance,  re-d6n'd4nse,  } 
Redundancy,  rt^-d&n'dJn-s^,  I  *" 

Superfluity,  superabundance. 
Redundant,   re-dun'dint,    a.      Superabundant, 

exuberant,  superfluous ;  using  more  words  or  images 

than  are  necessary. 
Redundantly,  re-d&n'dAnt-l^,  ad  Snperfluously, 

superabundantly. 
To  Reduplicate,  r^-di'ple-kate,  v.  a.  To  double. 
Reduplication,  r^-du-pM-ka'shin,  s.     The  act 

of  doubling. 
Reduplicative,  r^-di'nle-ki-tlv,  a.  512.   Dou- 

ble. 
RED\nNG,  r^d'wing,  s.      A  bird. 
To  Re-echo,  re-^kTco,  v.  n.     To  echo  back. 
Reechy,  retsh'^,  a.      Smoky,  sooty,  tantied. 
Reed,  re^d,  s.  246.    A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which 

grows  in  wet  grounds;  a  small  pipe  ;  an  arrow. 

To  Re-edify,  re-ed'e-fi,  v.  a.     To  rebuild,  to 

build  again. 
Reedless,  reed'les,  a.     Being  without  roods. 
Reedy,  reed'e,  a.      Abounding  with  reeds. 
Reek,  reek,    s.    246.      Smoke,  steam,  vapour ; 

a  pile  of  com  or  hay. 
To  Reek,  reek,    v.   n.      To  smoke,  to  steam,  to 

emit  vapour. 
Reeky,  reek'e,  a.      Smoky,  tanned,  black. 
Keel,  reel,  s.  246.      A  turning  frame  upon  ■which 

yarn  is  wound  into  skeins  from  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  re^l,  v.  a.  To  gather  yarn  off  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  rd^l,    v.   n.      To  stagger,  to  incline  in 

walking,  first  to  one  -side,  and  then  to  the  other. 
Re-election,  rd-e-lek'slifin,'s.  Repeated  election. 
To  Re-enact,  re-^n-akt',  v.  a.     To  enact  anew. 
To  Re-enforce,  re.^n-fSrse',  v.  a.  To  strengthen 

with  new  assistance. 
Re-enforcement,  re-dn-forse'm&it,  s.     Fresh 

assistance. 
To  Re-enjoy,  r^-Sn-j6^,  v.  a.  To  enjoy  anew,  or 

a  second  time. 
To  Re-enter,  r^-^n'tor,  t;.  a.     To  enter  again, 

to  enter  anew. 
To  Re-enthrone,  re-ln-^Arone',  v.  a.     To  re- 
place in  a  throne. 
Re-entrance,    re-en'trJnse,    s.      The    act   of 

entering  again. 
Reermouse,  re^r'mouse,  s.     A  bat. 
To   Re-establish,  r^-A-stal/blish,   v.  a.    To 

establish  anew. 

Re-establisher,  r^-e-stab'lisli-fir,  s.    One  that 

re-establishes. 

Re-establishment,  re-^stibTIsh-ment,  s.  The 

act  of  re-establishing,  tlie  state  of  being  re-established, 
restoration. 
Reeve,  r^ev,  S.      A  steward.      Obsolete. 
To  Re-examine,  rd-^gz-Sm1n,  v.  a.  To  examine 

anew. 
To  Refect,  re-fekK,  v.  n.    To  refresh,  to  restore 

after  hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refection,  re-fek'shiii,   s.     Refreshment  after 

hunger  or  fatigue. 
Refectory,  r^-f^k't5r-e,  or  rc*f^k-tfir-e,  s.  512. 
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Room  of  refreshment,  eating  room.— For  the  o,  see 

Domeitick, 

IX^-  Almost  all  the  Dictionaries  I  have  consulted.except 
Mr  Sheridan's,  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
this  word ;  and  yet,  so  prevalent  has  the  latter  accentua- 
tion been  of  late  years,  that  Mr  Nares  is  reduced  tn  hope 
it  is  not  fixed  beyond  recovery.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
reason  why  this  word  ought  not  to  have  Oie  accent  on 
the  first  ■syllable,  and  that  is,  the  two  mutes  in  the  second 
and  third,  which  are  not  so  easily  pronounced  when  the 
accent  is  removed  from  them,  as  the  mutes  and  liquids 
in  accessory,  consistori/,  desultory,  &c ;  and  therefore  I 
am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  accentuation  ontlie  second 
syllable,  which  is  that  adopted  by  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash, 
Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Nares,  Buchanan,  Perry, 
Scott,  Bailey,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  as  all  words  of  this 
termination  have  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable.  See 
Refractory,  Peremptory,  Corruptible,  and  Irrefragable. 

To  RefeL,  r^-fSl',  v.  a.      To  refute,  to  repress. 
To  Refer,  ve.-ih'',  v.  a.  To  dismiss  for  information 

or  judgment ;  to  betake  for  decision ;  to  reduce  to,  as 

to  the  ultimate  end ;  to  reduce  as  to  a  class. 
To  Refer,  re-f§r',^v.  n.     To  respect,  to  have  re. 

lation ;  to  appeal. 
Referee,  r^-^r-^d',  s.     One  to  whom  any  thing 

is  referred. 
Reference,  rlP^r-ense,  s.     Relation,  respect,  al- 
lusion to ;  dismission  to  another  tribunal. 
To  Referment,  r<i-fer-m^nt',  v.  a.    To  ferment 

anew. 
Referrible,  r^fer'rd-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 

sidered  as  in  relation  to  something  else. 
To  Refine,  re-fine',  v.  a.     To  purify,  to  clear 

from  dross  and  excrement;  to  make  elegant,  to  polish. 
To  Refine,  refine',  v.  n.   To  improve  in  point  of 

accuracy  or  delicacy ;  to  grow  pure  ;  to  affect  nicety. 
Refinedly,  re-fine'M-1^,  ad.  3^     With  affect- 

ed  elegance. 
Refinement,  r^-flne'ment,  s.     The  act  of  puri. 

fying  by  clearing  any  thing  from  dross  ;  improvement 

in  eleganc*  or  purity ;  artificial  practice ;  affectation 

of  elegant  improvement. 
Refiner,  re-ft'n&r,   s.     Purifier,  one  who  dears 

from  dross  or  recrement ;  improver  in  elegance ;  in. 

ventor  of  superfluous  subtilties. 
To  Refit,  re-fit',  v.  a.    To  repair,  to  restore  after 

damage. 
To  Reflect,  re-fl^kt',  v,  a.     To  throw  back. 
To  Reflect,  r^-fl^kt',  v.  n.  To  throw  back  light ; 

to  bend  back  ;  to  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  thu 
past,  or  on  themselves ;  to  consider  atteiitively ;  tj 
throw  reproach  or  censure  ;  to  bring  reproach. 

ReFLECTENT,  r4-fl^'t^nt,  a.  Bending  back,  flj-ing 
back. 

Reflection,  r^-fl^k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  throwing 

back;  the  act  of  bending  back  ;  that  which  is  reflect- 
ed ;  thought  thrown  back  upun  the  past ;  the  act  of  the 
mind  upon  itself ;  attentive  consideration  ;  censure. 
Reflective,  r^-fl^k'tiv,  a.  Throwing  back  images  ; 
considering  things  past ;  considering  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 

Reflector,  r^-fl^k'tur,  s.     Considorer. 

Reflex,  re'fl^ks,  a.       Thrown  backward. 
ReFLEXIBILITY,  re-fi^S-^-bll'e-te,  S.  Thequaliiy 

of  being  refiexible. 
ReflEXIBLE,  r^fl^ks'^-bl,  a.  Capable  to  be  thrown 

back. 
Reflexive,  re-fl^kslv,  a.  Having  respect  to  i^omc. 

thing  past 
REFLEXn'ELY,  re-tiekslv-le,  ad.      In  a  backward 

direction. 
To  Reflourish,  r^-flur'ish,  i'.  a.     To  fl  ur:  ii 

ane^v. 
To  Reflow,  re-flc/,  v.  a.     To  flow  back. 
Refluent,  rePflii-Int,  a.  518.     Running  bark. 
Reflux,  re'fluks,  s.      Backward  course. 
To   Reform,   r^-form',   v.    a.     To  change  from 

worse  to  better. 

7o  Reform,  r<i-form,  v.  n.     To  grow  better. 
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Reform,  rd-form',  s.      Reformation. 

Reformation,  r^f-for-ma'shun,  s.  531.  Change 

.  from  worse  to  better. 

Reformer,  r^-fSrm'&r,  s.  One  who  makes  a 
change  for  the  better. 

To  Refract,  r^frSkt',  v.  a.  To  break  tlie  na- 
tural course  of  rays. 

Refraction,  re-Mk'shan,  s.     The  incurvation 

or  change  of  determination  in   the  body   moved ;  in 
Dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of  light  from 
that  right  line  which  it  would  have  passed  on  in  had 
not  the  density  of  the  medium  turned  it  aside. 
Refractive,  re-frlk'tlv,  a.     Having  the  power 

of  refraction. 
Refractoriness,  r^-Mk't&r-^-n^s,  s.     Sullen 

obstinacy. 
Refractory,  rd-frik't&r-^,  a.     Obstinate,  per- 
verse, contumacious. 

DQ-  All  our  orthoepists,  except  Bailey  and  Dyche, 
place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  ;  and 
we  need  hut  attend  to  the  difficulty  and  indistinctness 
which  arises  from  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
to  condemn  it  The  mutes  c  hard  and  t  are  formed  by 
parts  of  the  organs  so  distant  from  each  other,  that, 
without  the  help  of  the  accent  to  strengthen  the  organs, 
they  are  not  very  easily  pronounced — to  say  nothing  of 
tlie  difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  substantive  refractori- 
ness and  the  adverb  refractorily  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  if  we 
accent  the  first  syllable  of  this  word. — See  Corruptible. 
Refragable,  r^PM-gi-bl,  a.  Capable  of  con- 
futation and  conviction. 

jj^  In  this  word  there  is  not  the  same  concurrence  of 
consonants  as  in  the  last,  and  consequently  not  the  same  ' 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. — See  | 
Irrefragable.  i 

To  Refrain,  r^-frane',  v.  a.     To  hold  back,  to 

keep  from  action.  I 

To   Refrain,  r^-frane',   v.  n.     To  forbear,  to 

abstain,  to  spare.  | 

Refrangibility,    r^Mn-j^-bll'^-t^,   s.    Refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  disposition  to  be  j 
refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  in  passing  out  ; 
of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into  another.  j 

Refrangible,  r^-fran'j(^-bl,  a.     Turned   out  of  i 
their  course  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another.    | 
Refrenation,  r^f-ir^-na'sh&n,  s.     The   act  of , 
restraining.  j 

To  Refresh,  r^-fr&h',  v.  a.  To  recreate,  to 
relieve  after  pain ;  to  improve  by  new  touches  any 
thing  impaired  :  to  refrigerate,  to  cooL  , 

Refresher,  re-fr^sh'or,  s.  98.  That  which  re-  - 
freshes.  I 

Refreshment,  rtfr^sh'm^nt,  s.      Relief  after  i 
pain,want,  or  fatigue ;  that  which  gives  relief,  as  food, 
rest. 
Refrigerant,  r^-frid'j^r-Jnt,  a.     Cooling,  miti- 
gating heat 
To  Refrigerate,  r^-frid'j^r-ate,  v.  a.  91.    To 

cool. 

Refrigeration,  r^-fVid-j^r^'shfin,  s.     The  act 

of  cooling ;  the  state  of  being  cooled. 
Refrigerative,  r^-frld'jIr-^-tlv,  512.  } 

Refrigeratory,  r^-frldj^r.J-t&r-e,  512.557.  \ 

a.     Cooling,  having  the  power  to  cool. 

Refrigeratory,   r^-frld'j^r-A-t&r-e,  s.       The 
part  of  a  distilling  vessel  that  is  placed  about  the  head 
of  a  still  and  filled  with  water  to  cool  the  condensing 
vapours  ;  any  thing  internally  cooling. 
Ug-  See  Domestick. 

Reft,  r^ft.  Part,  of  Reave.  Deprived,  taken  away. 
Pret  of  Reave.    Took  away. 

Refuge,  r^Pfiidje,  s.  Shelter  from  any  danger  or 
distress  ;  protection,  that  which  gives  shelter  or  pro- 
tection, resource  ;  expedient  in  distress. 

To  Refuge,  r^Pmdje,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  protect 

Refugee,  r^f-fli-j^^,  s.  One  who  flies  to  shelter 
or  protection. 

Refulgence,  r^-f51'j^nse,  s.  Splendour,  bright- 
ness. 
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Refulgent,  it^-ffd'j^nt,  «.  177.    Bright,  glitter 
ing,  splendid. 

To  Refund,  r^-ffind',  v.  a.  To  pour  back  ;  to  re- 
pay what  is  received,  to  restore. 

Refusal,  r^-ffi'z41,  s.  88.    The  act  of  refusing, 

denial  of  any  thing   demanded  or  solicited ;  tlie  pre- 
emption, the  right  of  having  any  thing  before  another, 
option. 
To  Refuse,  rd-fuze',  v.  a.  4'95.  To  deny  what  is 
solicited  or  required ;  to  reject,  to  dismiss  without  a 
grant 
To  Refuse,  r^-ftze',  v.  n.  Not  to  accept 
Refuse,  refuse,  s.  437.  492.  That  which  remains 
disregarded  when  the  rest  is  taken. 
3(^  1  have  given  the  sharp  and  hissing  sound  to  the  s 
in  this  word,  according  to  the  analogy  of  substantives  of 
this  form  which  have  a  corresponding  verb,  and  imagine 
I  have  the  best  usage  on  my  side,  though  none  of  our 
orthoepists,   except   Dr  Keririck,    Mr   Nares,  and   W. 
Johnston,  have  made  this  distinction. 

Refuser,  r^-fu'z6r,  s.  98.  He  who  refuses. 

RefutaL,  r^-fu'til,  s.  88.    Refutation. 

Refutation,  r^f-fu-ta'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  refut- 
ing, the  act  of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

To  Refute,  r^-ffite',  v.  a.  To  prove  false  or  er- 
roneous. 

To  Regain,  r^-gane',  v.  a.  To  recover,  to  gain 
anew. 

Regal,  r^gSl,  a.  Royal,  kingly. 

To  Regale,  r(i-gale',  v.  a.  To  refresh,  to  enter- 
tain,'to  gratify. 

Regalement,  r^-gale'm^nt,  s.  Refreshment,  en. 
tertainraent 

Regalia,  r^-ga1^-3,  s.  92.  113.  Ensigns  of  roy- 
alty. 

Regality,  rd-gM'^-t^,  S.  Royalty,  sovereignty, 
kingship. 

To  Regard,  r^-gard',  v.  a.  92.  160.  To  value, 
to  attend  to  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to  observe,  to  re- 
mark ;  to  pay  attention  to  ;  to  respect,  to  have  relation 
to ;  to  look  towards. 

Regard,  r^-g^rd',  s.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of 
importance  ;  respect,  reverence;  note,  eminence  ;  re- 
spect, account;  relation,  reference;  look,  aspect  di- 
rected to  another. — See  Guard. 

RegaRDABLE,  ri-g^rd'i-bl,  a.  Observable,  worthy 
of  notice. 

Regauder,  Ti-ghrd'uT,  s.  98.    One  that  regards. 

Regardful,  r^-gird'ful,  a.  Attentive,  taking  no- 
tice of. 

Regardfully,  r^-gard'f&l-^,  ad.  Attentively,  j 
heedfully ;  respectfully. 

Regardless,  rd-gird1^s,  a.    Heedless,  negligent, 

inattentive. 

Regardlessly,  r^-gSrdl^s-le,  ad.  without  heed. 

Regardlessness,  re-gird'l^s-n^S,  s.  Heedless- 
ness, negligence,  inattention. 

Regency,  r^j^n-S^,  s.  Authority,  government ;  ; 
vicarious  government ;  thedistrict  governed  by  a  vice-  } 
gerent ;  those  to  whom  vicarious  regality  is  intrusted. 

To  Regenerate,  re-jen'^r-ate,  r.  a.  To  repro- 
duce, to  produce  anew  ;  to  make  to  be  born  anew ;  to 
renew  by  the  change  of  carnal  nat'u-e  to  a  Christian 
life. 

Regenerate,  r^-j^n'^r-at,  a.  91.  Reproduced; 
born  anew  by  grace  to  a  Christian  life. 

Regeneration,  r^-j^n-&-a'shun,  s.  New  birth, 
birth  by  grace  from  carnal  afl'ectionsto  a  Christian  life. 

Regenerateness,  r^-j^n%-St-n^s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  regenerate. 

Regent,  re'j^nt,  a.  Governing,  ruling ;  exercising 
vicarious  authority. 

Regent,  r^'jent,  S.  Governor,  ruler;  one  invested 
with  vicarious  royalty. 

Regentship,  r^j^nt-shlp,  s  Power  of  governing, 
deputed  authority. 

Regermination,  re-j&-me-na'sh6n,  s.  Ti-.e  act 
of  sprouting  again. 
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To  Rehkajose,  r^-h^rse',  v.  a.     To  repeat,  to 


Regible,  r^d'j^-bl,  a.  405.    Governable. 

Regicide,  red'j^-side,  s.  143.  Murderer  of  his 
king  ;  murder  of  his  king. 

Regimen,  red'je-m^n,  s.     That  care  in  diet  and 
living  that  is  suitable  to  every  particular  course  of  me- 
dicine, 
gr^  The  word  or  member  of  a  sentence  governed  by  a 

verb ;  as,  Evil  cotnmunication  comtpts  good  manners, 

where  good  manners  may  be  said  to  be  the  regirnen,  or 

part  nf  the  sentence  governed  by  the  verb  corrupts. 

Regiment,  red'j(^-ni^nt,  s.  Established  govern- 
ment, polity ;  rule,  authority ;  a  body  of  soldiers  under 
one  colonel. 

Regimental,  r^d-j^-m^nt'M,  a.  Belonging  to  a 
regiment ;  military. 

Regimentals,  red-j^m^n'tils,  s.  Tlie  uniform 
military  dress  of  a  regiment. 

Region,  re'jfin,  290.  s.  Tract  of  land,  country, 
tract  of  space  ;  fiart  of  the  body,  within  ;  place. 

Register,  red'jis-tur,  s.  98.  An  account  of  any 
thing  regularly  kept;  the  officer  whose  business  is  to 
keep  the  register. 

To  Register,  red'jls-tiir,  i-.  a.  To  record,  to 
preser^'e  by  authentick  accounts. 

Registry,  rM'jis-tr^,  s.  The  act  of  inserting  in 
the  register ;  the  place  where  the  register  is  kept ;  a 
series  of  facts  recorded. 

Regnant,  r^g'niVnt,  a.  Reigning,  predominant, 
prevalent,  having  power. 

To  Regorge,  r^-gorge',  v.  a.  To  vomit  up, 
to  throw  back  ;  to  swallow  eagerly ;  to  swallow  back. 

To  Regraft,  re-grSft',  v.  a.    To  graft  again. 

To  Regrant,  re-giant',  v.  a.   To  grant  back. 

To  RegraTE,  re-grate',  v.  a.  To  offend,  to  shock ; 
not  used  ;  to  engross,  to  forestall. 

Regrater,  r^-grate'uT,  s.  98.  Forestaller,  en. 
gros.ser. 

To  Regreet,  re-greet',  v.  a.  To  re-salute,  to 
greet  a  second  time. 

Regreet,  ri^-greet',  s.  Return  or  exchange  of 
salutation. 

Regress,  re'gres,  s.  Passage  back,  power  of 
passing  back. 

Regression,  re-gresh'im,  s.  The  act  of  returning 
or  going  back. 

Regret,  r^-gr^t',  s.  Vexation  at  something  past, 
bitterness  of  reflection  ;  grief,  sorroiv. 

To  Regret,  r^-gret',  r.  a.  To  repeat,  to  grieve  at. 

Reguerdon,  re-ger'dun,  s.  Reward,  recompense. 
Obsolete. — See  Guerdon. 

Regular,  reg'u-Ur,  a.  179.  Agreeable  to  rule, 
consisting  with  the  mode  prescribed;  governed  by 
strict  regulations  ;  having  sides  or  surfaces  ajmposed 
of  equal  figures ;  instituted  or  initiated  according  to 
establishett  forms. 

Regular,  reg'fi-lSr,  s.  In  the  Roman  Catholick 
Church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be  regulars,  that  pro- 
fess and  follow  a  certain  rule  of  life,  and  observe  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Regularity,  r^g-6-iar'^-t^,  s.  Agrreeableness  to 
rule  ;  method,  certain  order. 

Regularly,  reg'u-lir-le,  ad. 
cordant  to  rule. 

To  Regulate,  reg'u-late,  v 
rule  or  method  ;  to  direct 

Regulation,    reg-6-la'sh&n, 
regulating  ;  method,  the  effect  of  regulation. 

Regulator,  r^g'u-la-t&r,  s.  521.  One  that 
refjTilates;  that  part  of  a  machine  which  makes  the 
motion  equable. 

To  Regurgitate,  r^-gfir'j^-tate,  r.  a.  To  throw- 
back, to  pour  back. 

Regurgitation,  re-gtir-j^-ta'sh5n,  s.  Resorp- 
tion, the  act  of  swallowing  back. 

To  Rehear,  r^-here',  v.  a.   To  hear  again. 

Rehearsal,  r^-her'sal,  s.  442.  Repetition, 
recital  j  the  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to  publick 
exhibition. 
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In  a  manner  con- 


To  adjust  by 


The     act    of 


recite ;  to  relate,  to  tell ;  to  recite  previously  to  pub. 
lick  exhibition. 

To  Reject,  rd-jlkt',  v.  a.     To  dismiss  without 

compliance  with  proposal  or  acceptance  of  offer;  to 

cast  off,  to  make  an  abject ;  to  refuse,  not  to  accept; 

to  throw  aside. 
Rejection,  r^-j^'shun,  s.     The  act  of  casting 

off  or  throwing  aside. 
To  Reign,  rane,  v,  n.  249.    To  enjoy  or  exercise 

sovereign  authority ;  to  be  predominant,  to  prevail  j  to 

obtain  power  or  dominion. 
Reign,  rane,  s.  385.    Royal  authority,  sovereignty ; 

time  of  a  king's  government ;  kingdom,  dominions. 
To    Reimbody,  r^im-bid'^  v.  n.     To  imbody 

again. 
To  Reimburse,  re-lm-b&rse',  v.  a.     To  repay,  to 

repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equivalent. 
Reimbursement,  re-im-birse'm&it,  s.    Reparsk- 

tion  or  repayment. 
To  Relmpregnate,  re-lm-preg'nate,  v.  a.     To 

impregnate  anew. 
Reimpression,  re-im-presh'un,  s.     A  second  or 

repeated  impression. 
Rein,  rane,  s.  249.      The  part  of  the  bridle  which 

extends  from  the  horse's  head  lo  the  driver's  or  rider's 

hand ;  used  as  an  instrument  of  government,  or  for 

government;  to  give  the  reins,  to  give  license. 

To  Rein,  rane,  v.  a.     To  govern  by  a  bridle  ;  to 

restrain,  to  control. 
Reins,  ranz,  «.      The   kidneys,  the  lower  part  of 

the  back. 

To  Reinsert,  rWn-s^rt',  v.  a.     To  insert  a 

second  time. 
To  Reinspire,  re-ln-splre',  v.  a.  To  inspire  anew. 
To  Reinstall,  re-in-stall',  v.  a,  406.     To  seat 

again ;  to  put  again  in  possession. 
To  Reinstate,  re-ln-state',  v.  a.     To  put  again 

in  possession. 
To  Reintegrate,  r^-in't^-grate,  v.  a.  To  renew 

with  regard  to  any  state  or  quality. 
7o  Reinvest,  re-in-vlst',  v.  a.   To  invest  anew. 
To  Rejoice,  re-jo^se',  v.  n.  299.    To  be  glad,  to 

joy,  to  exult. 
To  Rejoice,  re  j64se',  v.  a.     To  exhilarate,  to 

gladden. 
Rejoicer,  r^-jot's6r,  S.  98.   One  that  rejoices. 
To  Rejoin,  re-j61ii',  v.  a.  299.      To  join  again  ; 

to  meet  one  again. 
To  Rejoin,  r^-jolu',  v.  n.   To  answer  to  a  reply. 
Rejoinder,    r4-joiii'd6r,   s.   98.     Answer  to  a 

reply ;  reply,  answer. 
To  Reiterate,  r^-it't^r-ate,  v.  a.     To  repeat 

again  and  again. 
Reiteration,  r^-lt-t^r-a'sb&n,  s.  Repetition. 
To  Rejudge,  r^-j&dje',  r.  a.    To  re-examine  ;  to 

review,  to  recall  to  a  new  trial. 
To  Rekindle,  re-kln'dl,  v.  a.  To  set  on  fire  again. 
To  Relapse,  Be-14pse',  v.  tt.     To  fall  back  into 

vice  and  errour ;  to  fail  back  from  a  stati;  of  recovery 

to  sij-kness. 
Relapse,  r^-lSpse',  s.      Fall  into   vice  or  errour 

once  forsaken  ;  regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 

sickness. 
To  Relate,  r^-late',  v.  a.     To  tell,  to  recite  ;  to 

ally  by  kindred. 
To   Relate,   r^-late',  v.  n.     To  have  reference, 

to  have  respect  to. 
Rf.LATER,  r^-la-tur,  .<(.  98.   Teller,  narrator. 
Relation,  r^-la'shuu,  s.    Manner  of  belonging  to 

any  person  or  thing ;  respect;  reference,  reuard  ;  con. 

nexion  between  one  thing  and  another  ;  kindred,  al- 
liance of  kin ;  person  related  by  birth  or  marriage, 

kinsman,  kinswoman  ;  narrative,  account 
Relative,    rel'a-tlv,    a.    158.      Having   relation, 

respecting  ;  considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  respect- 
ing something  else. 
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Relative,  ryd-tlv,  s.  Relation,  kinsman;  pro- 
noun answering  to  an  antecedent ;  somewhat  respect- 
ing something  else. 

Relatively,   r^l'i-tlv-ld,  ad.      As  it  respects 

something  else, not  absolutely. 

Relativeness,  r^l'i-tiv-n^s,  s.  The  state  of 
having  relation. 

To  Relax,  rd-15ks',  v.  a.  To  slacken,  to  make 
less  tense ;  to  remit,  to  make  less  severe  or  rigorous  ; 
to  make  less  attentive  or  laborious ;  to  ease,  to  divert ; 
to  open,  to  loose. 

To  Relax,  re-lJks',  v.  n.  To  be  mild,  to  be  re- 
miss, to  be  not  rigorous. 

Relaxation,  rel-iks-a'shun,  s.  530.  Diminu- 
tion of  tension,  the  act  of  loosening ;  cessation  of  re- 
straint; remission,  abatement  of  rigour  ;  remission  of 
attention  or  application. 

Relay,  re-la',  s.  Horses  on  the  road  to  relieve 
others. 

To  Release,  r^-l^se',  v.  a.  227.  To  set  free 
from  confinement  or  servitude  ;  to  set  free  from  pain  ; 
to  free  from  obligation ;  to  quit,  to  let  go  ;  to  relax,  to 
slacken. 

Release,  r^-lese',  S.  Dismission  from  confinement, 
servitude,  or  pain  ;  relaxation  of  a  penalty  ;  remission 
of  H  claim ;  acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the  cre- 
ditor. 

To  Relegate,  rel'^-gate,  v.  a.     To  banish,  to 

exile. 
Relegation,  rel-e-ga'shun,  s.      Exile,  judicial 

bai\ishraent. 
To  Relent,  re-lent',  v.  n.    To  soften,  to  grow  less 

rigid  or  hard  ;  to  grow  moist ;  to  soften  in  temper,  to 

grow  tender ;  to  feel  compassion. 
To  Relent,  re-lent',  v.  a.     To  slacken,  to  remit  j 

to  soften,  to  mollify. 
Relentless,  r^-lent1es,  a.     Uupitying,  unmoved 

by  kindness  or  tenderness. 
Relevant,  r^l'd-vint,  a.     Relieving. — see  Irre- 

lenant. 

5Xy  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  appre- 
helmed  that  this  word  was  a  new  coinage  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  upon  consulting  Mr  Elpliinston,  a 
completejudge  in  this  case,  I  find  it  has  long  been  a  ju- 
risprudential word,  as  he  calls  it,  in  Scotland,  meaning 
inferential  OT  condiisive  ;  and  that  it  has  only  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Scotch  Bar  to  the  British  Parliament. 
But  that  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  French  relerant,  or 
the  Latin  relevo,  is  certain ;  and  that  relevant  in  this 
sense  seems  nearly  the  same  as  relative  or  related.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of  introducing  technical 
words  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  using  the  word  in  this  sense,  which  is  that 
which  it  generally  has  in  our  parliamentary  debate:>,  tends 
to  overturn  the  most  settled  meaning  of  words,  and,  in. 
stead  of  precision  and  accuracy,  to  create  obscurity  and 
confusion. 
Relevation,  rdl-e-va'sh&n,  s.      A  raising  or  Uft. 

in?  up. 
Reuance,  r^-U'anse,  S.      Trust,  dependence,  con- 
fidence. 
ReucK,  rellk,  s.      That  which  remains,  that  whirh 

is  left  after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest ;  it  is  general. 

ly  used  in  the  plural ;  it  is  often  taken  for  the  body 

deserted  by  the  soul ;  that  which  is  kept  in  memory  of 

another  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration. 
Relict,  r^llkt,  s.    A  widow,  a  wife  desolate  by  the 

death  of  her  husband. 
Relief,  r^-leef,  s.   275.      The  prominence  of  a 

figure  in  stone  or  metal,  the  seeming  prominence  of  a 

picture;  the  recommendation  of  any  thing  by  the  in- 
terposition of  something  different ;  alleviation  of  cala. 

raity,  mitigation  of  pain  or  sorrow  ;  that  which  frees 

from  pain  or  sorrow  ;  dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his 

post ;  legal  remedy  of  wrongs. 
RelievabLE,  re-le^Vi-bl,  a.      Capable  of  relief. 
To  Relieve,  re-le^v',  t;.  a.    To  support,  to  assist ; 

to  ease  pain  or  sorrow  ;  to  succour  by  assistance  ;  to  set 

a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  another  on  his  post ;  to 

right  by  law. 
Reliever,  r^-l^^v'ur,  S.      One  that  relieves. 
Relievo,  rd-l^dv  o,  s.      The  prominence  of  a  figure 

or  picture. 
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I  To  Relight,  riJite',  v.  a.  393.     To  light  anew. 
Religion,  re-lid'j&n,  s.  290.     Virtue,  as  founded 

upon  reverence  of  God,  and  expectation  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  a  system  of  Divine  faith  and 
worship,  as  opposite  to  others. 

Religionist,   r^-lld'j&n-lst,  s.      A  bigot  to  any 

religious  persuasion. 

Religious,  r^-lid'jus,  a.      Pious,  disposed  to  the 

duties  of  religion  ;  teaching  religion ;  among  the  Ro- 
manists, bound  by  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience ;  exact,  strict. 

Religiously,  rd-lld'jus-le,  ad.  Piously,  with  obe- 
dience to  the  dictates  of  religion ;  according  to  the 
rites  of  religion;  reverently,  with  veneration ;  exactly, 
with  strict  observance. 

Religiousness,  re-Hd'j6s-nes,  s.   The  quality  or 

state  of  being  religious. 
To  Relinquish,  re-ling'kwlsh,  v.  a.  408.      To 

forsake,  to  abandon  ;  to  qu!t,  to  release,  to  give  up. 
Relinquishment,  r^-ling'kwish-ment,  s.  408. 

The  act  of  forsaking. 
Relish,  r^'lish,  s.      Taste,  the  effect  of  any  thing 

on  the  palate  ;  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  pleasing  taste; 

taste,  small  quantity  just  perceptible  ;  liking,  delight, 

in  any  thing ;  sense,  power  of  perceiving  excellence, 

taste. 
To  Relish,  rMlsh,  v.  «.       To  give  a  taste  to  any 

thing ;  to  taste,  to  have  a  liking. 
To  Relish,  relish,  v.  n.  To  have  a  pleasing  taste ; 

to  give  pleasure  ;  to  have  a  flavour. 
ReliSHABLE,  rellsh-a-bl,  a.      Having  a  relish. 
To  Relive,  r^-llv',  r.  n.    To  revive,  to  live  anew. 
To  ReLOVE,  re-l&v',  v.  a.      To  love  in  return. 
RelucenT,  r^-lu's5nt,  a.      Shining,  transparent 
Reluctance,  re-l&k'tanse,      \ 
Reluctancy,  i-e-l&k'tin-se,    \ 

Unwillingness,  repugnance. 
Reluctant,   r^-luk'tint,  a.      Unwilling,  acting 

with  repugnance. 
Reluct ATioN,  rel-luk-ta'shfin,  s.  530.     Repug- 

nance,  resistance. 
To  Relume,  re-lume',  v.  a.     To  light  anew,  to 

rekindle. 
To  ReLCMINE,  rc^-lii'mln,  v.   a.      To  light  anew. 
To  Rely,  re-li',   V-    n.      To  lean  upon  with  confi- 
dence, to  put  trust  in,  to  rest  upon,  to  depend  upon. 
To  Remain,  r^-mane',  v.  n.     To  be  left  out  of  a 

greater  quantity  or  number  ;  to  continue,  to  endure, 

to  be  left ;  to  be  left  as  not  comprised. 
Remain,  r^-mane',  s.  202.     Relick,  that  which  U 

left,  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  the  body  left  by  the 

soul. 
Remainder,  r^-mane'dur,  s.     What  is  left ;  the 

body  when  the  soul  is  departed,  remains. 
To  Remake,  re-make',    .  a.     To  make  anew. 
To  Remand,  r^-mdnd',  v.  a,  79.     To  send  back, 

to  call  back. 
Remanent,  r^m'mi-n^nt,  s.  The  part  of  remain- 

ing. 

XX^l  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllabic  of  this  word, 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  permanent :  the  a  in  both  re- 
mnnen  and  permaneo  is  short,  if  that  be  any  rule — See 
Principles,  No.  503.  e.  It  is  highly  probable  that  rem- 
niint  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  the  present  word. 
Remark,  remark',  s.  78.  Observation,  note,  no- 
tice taken. 
To  Remark,  r^-mark',  v.  a.  To  note,  to  observe ; 

to  distinguish,  to  point  out,  to  mark. 
Rejiarkable,  re-mark'i  bl,  a.    Observable,  wor. 

thy  of  note. 
Remarkabi.f.ness,    le-mark'J-bl-n^s,    s.       O**. 

servabli'iiess,  worthiness  of  observation. 
Remarkably,  r^-mJrk'i-bl^,  ad.   Observably,  in 

a  manner  worthy  of  observation. 
Remarker,    r^-mark'ur,    s.    98.      Observer,  one 

that  remarks. 
Re.mediable,    r^-me'd^-S-bl,     a.       Capable   of 

remedy. 
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Remediate,    r^-ine'd<i-Jt,   a.    91. 
affording'  a  remedy. 

Remediless,  r^m'm^-de-lls,  a.     Not  admitting 

remedy,  irreparable,  cureless. 

B^  Spenser  and  Milton  place  the  accent  upon  the  se. 
eond  syllable  of  this  word ;  and  as  Mr  Nares  observes, 
Dr  Johnson  has,  on  the  authority  of  these  authors, 
«do[)ted  this  accentuation :  "  But  this,"  says  Mr  Nares, 
"  is  irreg-nlar ;  for  every  monosyllabic  termination,  added 
to  a  word  accented  on  the  antepenult,  throws  the  accent 
to  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end."  With  great  respect 
for  Mr  Nares 's  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  should  think  a 
much  easier  and  more  general  rule  might  be  laid  down 
for  all  words  of  this  kind,  which  is,  that  those  words, 
which  take  the  Saxon  terminations  £Uter  them,  as  er,  less, 
nets,  lessness,  ly.  Sec.  preserve  the  accent  of  the  rstdical 
word  ;  therefore,  this  and  the  following  word  ought  to 
have  the  same  accent  as  remedv,  from  which  they  are 
formed. — See  Principles,  No,  489"  501. 

Remedilessness,  r^m'^-de-les-n^s,  s.  Incu- 
rableness. 

Remedy,  r^m'm^-d^,  S.  A  medicine  by  which 
any  illness  is  cured  ;  cure  of  any  uneasiness ;  that 
wliich  counteracts  any  evil ;  reparation,  means  of  re- 
pairing  any  hurt. 

To  Remedy,  r^m'me-d^,  v.  a.  To  cure,  to 
heal ;  to  repair  or  remove  mischief. 

To  Remember,  r^-m5m'b6r,  v.  a.  To  bear  in 
mind  any  thing  ;  to  recollect,  to  call  to  mind ;  to 
mention  ;  to  put  in  mind,  to  force  to  recollect,  to  re- 
mind. 

REyEMBERER,  rd-m^m'bur-ur,  s.  One  who  re- 
members. 

Remejibrance,  r^-m^m'brinse,  s.  Retention 
in  memory  ;  recxdlection,  revival  of  anjr  idea  ;  account 
preserved ;  memorial ;  a  token  by  which  any  one  is 
kept  in  the  memory. 

Remembrancer,  re-m^m'br3n-s&r,  s.  One 
that  reminds,  one  that  puts  in  mind ;  an  officer  of  the 
Exchequer. 

To  Remigrate,  r^m'^-grate,  v.  n.  313.  To 
remove  back  again. 

Remigration,  r5m-e-gra'shQn,  s.  Removal 
back  again. 

To  Rejund,  r^-mmd',  v.  a.  To  put  in  mind,  to 
force  to  remember. 

Reminiscence,  r^m-m^-nis'sense,  s.  510. 
Recollection,  recovery  of  ideas. 

Re.miniscential,  r^m-m^-nis-s§n'shil,  a. 
Relating  to  reminiscence. 

Remiss,  re-mis',  a.     Slack  ;  slothful ;  not  intense. 

Re.missible,  re-mis's^-bl,  a.  309.  Admitting 
forgiveness.  ! 

Remission,  r^-mlsh'un,  s.  Abatement,  relaxation  ; 
cessation  of  intenseness ;  in  Physick,  Remission  is 
when  a  distemper  abates,  but  does  not  ^o  quite  off  be- 
fore it  returns  again  ;  release  ;  forgiveness,  pardon. 

Remissly,  r^-mis'l^,  ad.  Carelessly,  negligently  ; 
slackly. 

Remissness,  re-mls'n^s,  s.  Carlessness,negligence. 

To  Remit,  rd-mit',  v.  a.  To  relax  ;  to  forgive 
a  puniahment ;  to  pardon  a  fault ;  to  resign  ;  to  refer ; 
to  put  again  in  custody ;  to  send  money  to  a  distant 
place. 

To  Re.MIT,  re-mit',  v.  n.  To  slacken,  to  grow  less 
intense  ;  to  abate  by  growing  less  eager  ;  in  Physick 
to  grow  by  intervals  less  violent. 

Re.M1T.MENT,  r^-mlt'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of  remitting 
to  custody. 

REMTfTANCE,  r^-m!t't<\nse,  S.  The  act  of  paying 
money  at  a  distant  pla<'e  ;  sura  sent  to  a  distant  place. 

Re.MITTER,  r^-mit'tur,  s.  98.  In  Common  Law, 
a  restitution  of  one  that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  te- 
nements, and  is  seised  of  them  by  his  latter  title, 
unto  his  title  that  is  more  ancient,  incase  where  the 
latter  is  defective. 

Remnant,  r^m'nSnt,  s.      Residue,  that  which  is 

lelt. 

Re.MNANT,  r^m'n'int,  a.       Remaining,  yet  left. 
Remolten,  r^-mol'tn,  par/.  103.      Melted  again. 
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Remonstrance,  r^-m5n'str5nse,  s.  show,  dis- 
covery ;  not  used ;  strong  representation.     * 

To  Remonstrate,  r^-m6n'strate,  v.  n.  To 
make  a  strong  representation,  to  show  reasons. 

ReMORA,  r§m'6-ra,  s.  92.  50.3.  A  let  or  obstacle  ; 
a  fish  or  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to  ships  and  retards 
their  passage  through  the  water. 

Remorse,  r^-morse',  or  re-morse',  s.     Pain  of 

guilt ;  anguish  of  a  guilty  conscience. 

K5-  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Perry,  and  several 
respectable  speakers,  pronounce  this  word  in  the  second 
manner ;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 
Mr  Smith,  in  the  first ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  with  analogy 
and  the  best  usage  on  their  side.  The  final  e  does  not 
lengthen  the  o,  but  serves  only  to  keep  the  s  from  going 
into  the  sound  of  z. 

Remorseful,  r^-mors'fBl,  a.  Tender,  compas- 
sionate.   Not  used. 

Remorseless,  r^-morslds,  a.  Unpitying,  cruel, 
savage. 

Remote,  r^-m6te',  a.  Distant ;  removed  far  off  j 
foreign. 

Remotely,  r^-m6te'l^,  ad.     At  a  distance. 
Remoteness,  r^-m6te'n&,   s.      state  of  being 

remote. 
Remotion,  r^-m<ysll&n,  s.     The  act  of  removing, 
the  state  of  being  removed  to  a  distance. 

Removable,  re-m65v'J-bl,  s.     Such  as  may  be 

removed — See  Moveable. 

Removal,  r^-m6ov'^l,  s.  88.    The  act  of  putting 

out  of  any  place  ;  the  act  of  putting  away  ;  dismission 
from  a. post ;  the  state  of  being  removed. 

To  Remove,  rd-moov',    v.  a.    To  put  from  its 

place,  to  take  or  put  away ;  to  place  at  a  distance. 

To  Remove,  rd-m66v',  v.  n.  To  change  place ;  to 
go  from  one  place  to  another. 

Remove,  r^-m66v',  s.  Change  of  place  ;  transla- 
tion of  one  to  the  place  of  another  ;  departure,  act  of 
going  away  ;  the  act  of  changing  place ;  a  step  in  the 
scale  of  gradation ;  act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet. 

Removed,  r^-m55vd',  part.  a.  Remote,  separate 
from  others. 

Removejdness,  r^-moov'M-nls,  s.  364.  The 
state  of  being  removed,  remoteness. 

Remover,  r^m66v'&r,  s.  98.    One  that  removes. 

To  Remount,  remount/,  v.  n.     To  mount  again. 

ReMUNERABLE,  ri-mil'nir-i-bl,  a.       Rewardable. 

To  Remunerate,  ri-mii'nir-kte,  v.  a.  To  re- 
\vard,  to  requite. 

Remuneration,  re-mi-nSr-a'sh&n,  s.    Reward, 

requital. 

Remunerative,  r^-mJi'n?r-a-tlv,  a.     Exercised 

in  giving  rewards. 
To  Remurmur,  r^-mfn/mir,     v.  a.     To  utter 

back  in  murmurs,  to  repeat  in  low  hoarse  sounds. 
To  Remurmur,  r^-m&i''mtir,  v.  n.     To  murmur 

back,  to  echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 
Renard,  r^n'nJrd,  s.  88.      The  name  of  a  fox. 
Renascent,    re-nls's^nt,    a.     Produced  again, 

rising  again  into  being. 
Renascible,  ri^-nls's^-bl,  a.   405.      Possible   to 

be  produced  again. 
To  Renavigate,  ni-niy'v^-gate,  v.  a.     To  sail 

again. 

Rencounter,  r5n-k5fin'tir,    s.    313.      clash, 

collision ;    personal   opposition  ;    lonse  or  casual  en. 

gagement ;  sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 
To  Rencounter,  r^n-koun'tur,  v.  n.    To  clash, 

to   meet  an  enemy   unexpectedly ;   to  fight  hand  to 

hand. 
To  Rend,  r6nd,  r.  a.   Pret  and  part  pass.  Rent 

to  tear  with  violence,  to  lacerate. 
Render,    r^nd'&r     s.     98.        One   that   rends, 

a  tuarer. 
To  Render,  r^n'd&r,    v.  a.      To    return,   to   pay 
back  ;  to  restore  ;  to  invest  with  qualitie.«,  to  niakej 
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to  translato  ;  to  surrendfir,  to  yield,  to  give  up ;  to 

offer,  to  give  to  be  used. 
Render,  r^n'd&r,  s.      Surrender.      Obsolete. 
Rendezvous,  ren-d^v66z',  s.  315.      Assembly, 

meeting  appuiuted  ;  place  appointed  for  an  assembly. 
To  Rendezvous,  ren-de-v66z',  v.  n.     To  meet 

at  a  place  appointed. 

tXjr  I'hifi  word  is  in  such  universal  use  as  to  be  per. 
fi-ctly  anglicised  j  and  those  who  leave  out  the  *  at  the 
end,  in  compliment  to  the  French  language,  show  but 
little  taste  in  their  pronunciation  of  English.  To  this 
letter,  in  this  word,  as  well  as  in  several  other  words 
bay  be  applied  the  judicious  advice  of  Pope  : 

"  In  words  as  fashions  the  same  rule  will  bold ; 
Alike  fantastickp  if  too  new  or  old : 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 
Nor  jet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

Euay  on  Criticism. 

Rendition,  r^n-dlsh'in,    s.     Surrendering,  the 

act  of  yielding. 
Renegade,  r^n'n^-gade,   ) 
Renegado,  r§n-ni-ga'd6,  \  ** 
One  that  apostatizes  from  the  faith,  an  apostate  ;  one 
who  deserts  to  the  enemy,  a  revolter. — See  Lumbago. 
To  Renege,  le-ni^g',  v.  a.     To  disown. 
To  Renew,  r^-nu',  t;.  a.  To  restore  to  the  former 
state  ;  to  repeat,  to  put  again  in  act ;  to  begin  again, 
in  Theology,  to  make  anew,  to  transform  to  new  life. 
Renewable,  r^nii'i-bl,  a.     Capable  of  being  re- 
newed. 
Renewal,  rt^-nfi'M,  s.  88.     The  act  of  renewing; 

renovation. 
Renitency,   ri-nl'tln-si,  S.      That  resistance  in 
solid  bodies,  when  they  press  upon,  orare  impelled  one 
against  another. 

(XS-  This  word  and  the  following  were  in  Dr  Johnson's 
third  edition,  folio,  accented  on  the  second  syllable  ;  but 
in  the  sixth  edition,  quarto,  they  have  the  accent  on  the 
first  This  latter  accentuation.  It  must  be  allowed,  is 
more  agreeable  to  English  analogy,  see  Principles,  No. 
503,  b  ;  but  there  is  an  analogy  that  the  learned  are  very 
fond  of  adopting,  which  is,  that  when  a  word  from  tlie 
Latin  contains  the  same  number  of  syllables  as  the  origi. 
nal,  the  accent  of  the  original  should  then  be  preserved  ; 
and  as  the  accent  of  renitens  is  on  the  second  syllable, 
the  word  renitent  ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  second 
likewise.  For  iny  o«n  part  I  approve  of  our  own  ana- 
logy, both  in  accent  and  quantity  ;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  a  prosodist  to  give  the  usage  as  well  as  analogy;  and 
were  this  word  and  its  formative  renitency,  to  be  brought 
into  common  use,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Latin 
analogy,  that  of  accenting  this  word  on  the  second  syl. 
lable,  would  generally  prevail.  This  may  fairly  be  pre- 
Slimed  from  the  suflirages  we  have  for  it  ;  namely,  Mr 
Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Buchanan,  and  Entick, 
who  are  opposed  by  no  dictionary  I  have  consulted  but 
by  Scott's  Bailey. 

Renitent,   rd-ni't^nt,   a.       Acting  against  any 

impulse  by  elastick  power. 
Rennet,  r&l'nlt,  s.       The   ingredient  with  which 

milk  is  coagulated,  in  order  to  make  cheese ;  a  kind  of 

apple. — See  Runnel. 

To  Renovate,  r^n'no-vate,  v.  a.  To  renew,  to 
restore  to  the  first  state. 

Renovation,  r^n-n6-va'sh&n,  s.  Renewal,  the 
act  of  renewing. 

To  Renounce,  r^-notinse',  v.  a.  313.  To  dis- 
own, to  abnegate. 

Renounce.ment,  ri^-no&nse'm^nt,  s.  Act  of  re- 
nouncing, renunciation. 

Renown,  ri-noun',  s.  322.  Fame,  celebrity, 
praise  widely  spread. 

To  Renown,  r^-noun',  v.  a.     To  make  famous. 

Renowned,  r^-noiuid',  part.  a.  359.  Famous, 
celebrated,  eminent. 

Rent,  r^nt,  s.      a  break,  a  laceration. 

To  Rent,  r^nt,  v.  a.      To  tear,  to  lacerate. 

Rent,  r^nt,  S.  Revenue,  annual  payment  ;  money 
paid  for  any  thing  held  of  another. 

To  Rent,  r^nt,  i;.  a.  'to  hold  by  paying  rent ; 
to  set  to  a  tenant. 

Rentable,  rClit'4-bl,  a.  405.  That  may  be  rented. 
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Rental,  r^nt'il,  s.   Schedule  or  account  of  rents. 

Renter,  r^nt'^r,  s.  98.  He  that  holds  by  paying 
rent 

Renunciation,  r^-n&n-shd-a'shin,  s.  The  act  of 
renouncing. — SeePronunciation. 

To  Reordain,  ri-6r-dane',  i;.  a.  To  ordain  again, 
on  supposition  of  some  defect  in  the  commissiun  <>' 
ministry. 

Reordination,  ri-or-di-na'sh&n,  s.  Repetitio., 
of  urduiation. 

To  Repacify,  rd-pis'si-fl,  v.  a.   To  pacify  again. 

Repaid,  ri-pade',  Part  of  Repay. 

To  Repair,  r^.pare',  t;.  a.  202.  To  restore  afteh 
injury  or  dilapidation  ;  to  amend  any  injury  by  an  equi- 
valent ;  to  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in  the  pUicu 
of  what  was  lost 

Repair,  r^-pare',  S.  Reparation,  supply  of  loss,  re- 
storation after  dilipadation. 

To  Repair,  ri-pare',  v.  n.  To  go,  to  betake  him- 
self. 

Repair,  rd-pare',  S.  Resort,  abode  ;  act  of  betaking 
himself  any  whither. 

Repairer,  ri-pare'&r,  s.  98.  Amender,  restorer. 

Reparable,  r^p'pir-2l-bl,  a.  531.  Capable  of  be- 
ing  amended  or  retrieved. — See  Irreparable. 

Reparably,  r^p'pir-^bU,  ad.  In  a  manner  capa- 
ble of  remedy  by  restoration,  amendment  or  supply. 

Reparation,  r^p-pi-ra'shun,  s.  The  act  of  re- 
pairing ;  supply  of  what  is  wasted ;  recompense  for 
any  injury,  amends. 

Reparative,  ri-pSr'ri-tlv,  s.  512.  Whatever 
makes  amends. 

Repartee,  r^p-pJr-t^^,  s.    Smart  reply. 

To  Repass,  rd-pis',  v.  a.  To  pass  again,  to  pass 
back. 

To  Repass,  r^-p^',  v.  n.  To  go  back  in  a  road. 

Repast,  r^-p5st',  s.  A  meal ;  act  of  taking  food ; 
food,  victuals. 

To  Repast,  ri-pist',  v.  a.  To  feed,  to  feast 

Repasture,  r^-p4s'tshfire,  s.  463.  Entertain- 
ment. 

To  Repay,  rd-pa',  v.  a.  To  pay  back  in  return,  in 
requital,  or  in  revenge ;  to  recompense ;  to  requite 
either  good  or  ill. 

Repayment,  r^-ps^mlnt,  s.  The  act  of  repaying  ; 

the  thing  repaid. 
To  Repeal,  r^-pele',  v.  a.  227.    To  recall ;  to 

abrogate,  to  revoke. 
Repeal,  rd-p^le',  s.     Recall  from  exile ;  reyoca- 

tion,  abrogation. 
To  Repeat,  r^p^te',  v.  a.  227.  To  use  again,  to 

do  again  ;  to  speak  again ;  to  try  again ;  to  recite,  to 

rehearse. 
Repeatedly,  r^-p^tM-le,  ad.    Over  and  over, 

more  than  once. 
Repeater,  r^.p^tur,  s.  98.    One  that  repeats, 

one  that  recites ;  a  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at 

will  by  compression  of  a  spring. 
To  Repel,  re-p^l',  V-  a.   To  drive  back  any  thing  ; 

to  drive  back  an  assailant 
To  Repel,  re-p6l',  v.  n.     To  act  with  force  con- 
trary to  force  impressed ;  to  Repel  in  medicine,  is  to 

prevent  such  an  afflux  of  a  fluid  to  any  particular  part, 

as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 
Repellent,  re-p^l'l6nt,  s.    An  application  that 

has  a  repelling  power. 
RepellER,  re-p^ll&r,  S.  98.    One  that  repels. 
To  Repent,  r^-p^nt',  r.  n.   To  think  on  any  thing 

past  with  sorrow  ;  to  express  sorrow  for  something 

past ;  to  have  such  sorrow  for  sin  as  produces  amend- 
ment of  life. 
To  Repent,  re-pent',  v.  a.    To  remember  with 

sorrow  ;  to  remember  with  pious  sorrow  ;  it  is  used 

with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Repentance,  rd-p^nt'Anse,  s.    Sorrow  for  any 

thing  past ;  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  newiiese 

of  life,  penitence. 
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IIkpentant,   rd-pent'ant,  a.     Sorro\vful  for  the 

past;  sorrowful  for  sin  ;  expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 
To   Repeople,  r^p^^pl,   v.  a.     To  stock  with 

people  anew. 
To  Repercuss,  r^-per-k&s',  t;.  n.    To  beat  back, 

to  drive  back. 
Repercussion,   r(^-p^r-kfish'un,  s.      The  act  of 

driving  back,  rebound. 
Repercussive,   re-p^r-k&s'siv,   a.     Having   the 

f)ower  of  driving  back,  or  causing  a  rebound  j  repel- 
entj  driven  back,  reboimding. 

Repertitious,  r§p-per-tlsh'&S,  a.  Found,  gained 
by  finding. 

Repertory,  rdp'p&"-t&r-^  s.  512.     A  treasury, 

a  magazine. 
Repetition,  r^p-^-tlsh'un,  s.  531.     Iteration  of 

the  same  ?hing  j  recital  of  the  same  words  over  again  ; 
the  act  of  reci  ting  or  rehearsing  j  recital  from  memo- 
ry, as  distinct  from  reading. 

To  Repine,  re-plne',  v.  n.  To  fret,  to  vex  one's 
self,  to  be  discontented. 

Repiner,  re-pine'&r,  s.  98.  One  that  frets  or 
murmurs. 

To  Replace,  r^-plase',  v.  a.  To  put  again  in  the 
former  place  ;  to  put  in  a  new  place. 

To  Replait,  re-plate',  v.  a.  To  fold  one  part  often 

over  another. 
To  Replant,  r^-plint',  v.  a.     To  plant  anew. 
Replantation,  r^-plin-ta'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

planting  again. 

To  Replenish,  n^-plSn'nlsh,  v.  a.     To  stock,  to 

fill ;  to  consiunmate,  to  complete. 
To    Replenish,    re-pl^n'nlshf  v.    n.       To  be 

stocked. 
Replete,  r^-pl^te',  a.     Full,  completely  filled. 
Repletion,   re-ple'sh&n,  s.     The  state  of  being 

over  full. 
Repleviable,  r^-pllv'vd-i-bl,  a.     That  may  be 

replevined. 
To  Replevin,  re-plev'vin. 
To  Replevy,  ri-pl6v've, 

To  take  back  or  set  at  liberty  any  thing  seized,  upon 

security  given. 
Replication,   rep-ple-ka'sh&n,   s.    531.       Re- 
bound, repercussion ;  reply,  answer. 
RepLIER,  r^-pll'&r,  S.  98.      He  that  makes  a  re- 

turn  to  an  answer. 
To  Reply,   r^-pll',  f.  n.      To  answer,  to  make  a 

return  to  an  answer. 
Reply,  re-j)li',  s.      Answer,  return  to  an  answer. 
To  Repolish,  re-p61'lish,  v,  a.     To  polish  again. 
To  Report,  rd-p6rt',   v.  a.      To  noise  by  popular 

rumour  ;  to  give  repute  ;  to  give  an  account  of. 
Report,  re-])ort',  s.      Rumour,  popular  fame;  re- 
pute, public  character ;  account  given  by  lawyers  of 

cases ;  sound,  repercussion. 
Reporter,  re-p6it'ir,  s.  98.     Relater,  one  that 

gives  an  account 
Reportingly',  re-p6rt'ing-le,  ad.     By  common 

fame. 
Reposal,  r^-pA'zSl,  s.  88.     Tlie  act  of  reposing. 
To   Repose,   r^-poze',  v,  a.     To  lay  to  rest ;  lo 

place  as  in  confidence  or  trust 
To  Repose,  re-pAze',  v.  n.     To  sleep,  to  be  at 

rest ;  to  rest  in  confidence. 
Repose,  r^-p6ze',  S.      sleep,  rest,   quiet ;   cause  of 

"■est 
Reposedness,  r^-pA'zM-n^s,  s.  365.     state  of 

being  at  rest. 

7b   Reposite,  ri'-p5z'zit,   v.  a.     To  lay  up/  to 
lodge  as  in  a  place  of  safety. 

Reposition,  r<^-p6-zlsh'un,  s.     The  act  of  re- 
placing. 

Repository,   r^-p5z'^-t&r.^,  s.     A  place  where 
Bny  thing  is  safely  laid  up. 
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To  Repossess,  ri-p5z.z&',  v.   a. 

again. 
To  Reprehend,  rep-pr^-h&id',  v.  a.  To  reproye, 

to  chide;  to  biame,  lo^nsure. 

Reprehender,  r^p-pr^h&id'&i',  s.  Blamer, 
censurer. 

Reprehensible,  r^p-pr^-h^n's^-bl,  a.  Blame- 
able,  censurable. 

Reprehensibleness,  r^p-prd-h^n's^bl-nSs,  s, 
Blamcableness. 

Reprehensibly,  r^p-prd-h&i's^-bM,  ad. 
Blameably. 

Reprehension,  r^p-pr^-h^n'sh&n,  s.     Reproof, 

open  blame. 
Reprehensive,   r^p-pr^-h5n'siv,    a.     Given  in 

reproof- 
To  Represent,  rep-pr^-zlnt',  v.  a.    To  exhibit, 

as  if  the  thing  exhibited  were  present ;  to  describe,  to 
show  in  any  particular  character ;  to  fill  the  place  of 
another  by  a  vicarious  character  ;  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

Representation,  r6p-pr^-z^ii-ta'sh&ii,  s. 

Image,  likeness ;  act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  cha- 
racter ;  respectful  declaration. 

Representative,  r^p-pr^z^nt'i-tlv,  a.  512. 

Exhibiting  a  similitude;    bearing  the  character  or 

power  of  another. 
Representative,    r^p-pr^-z^nt'a-tlv,   s.     One 

exhibiting  the   likeness  of  another;   one  exercising 

the  vicarious  power  given  by  anotlier  ;  tiiat  by  which 

any  thing  is  shown. 
Representer,   rep-pr^-z^nt'&r,   s.      One   who 

shows  or  exhibits  ;  one  who  bears  a  vicarious  cha- 

racter. 
Representment,  rSp-prd-z^nt'm^nt,  s.    Image, 

or  idea  proposed,  as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. 
To  Repress,  r^-prSs-j  v.  a.     To  crush,  to  put 

down,  to  subdue. 
Repression,  id-pr^sh'6n,  s.     Act  of  repressing. 
Repressive,  r^-pres'slv,  a.  158.     Having  power 

to  repress,  acting  to  repress. 
To  Reprieve,  r^-preev',  ; .  a.  275.     To  res;.ite 
"   after  sentence  of  death,  to  give  a  respite. 

Reprieve,  rd-preev',  s.  275.     Respite  after  sen- 

tence  of  death  ;  respite. 
To  Reprimand,  rdp-pr^-mSnd',  v.  a.  79.     To 

chide,  to  reprove. 
Reprimand,  r^p-pr^-mind',  s.     Reproof,  reprc- 

hensiou . 

To  Reprint,  r<i-prlnt',  v.  a.  To  renew  the  im- 
pression of  any  thing;  to  print  a  new  edition.' 

Reprisal,  rd-pri'zil,  s.  68.  Something  seized  by 
%vay  of  retaliation  for  robbery  or  injury. 

Reprise,  r^-prlze',  S.  The  act  of  taking  something 
in  retaliation  of  injury. 

To  Reproach,  re-pritsli',  v.  a.     To  censure  iu 

opprobrious  terms  as  a  crime  ;  to  charge  with  a  fanlt 

in  severe  language  ;  to  upbraid  in  general. 
Reproach,  r^-protsh',  s.  295.     Ceasure,  infamy, 

shame. 
Reproachable,  r^-pr6tsh'A-bl,  a.     Worthy  of 

reproach.  ^ 

Reproachful,    it^-protsli'ful,    a.       Scurnlou?, 

opprobrious  ;  shameful,  infamoi^,  vile. 
Reproachfully,   r^-protsh'fal-e,  ad.     Oppro- 

briously,  igiiomiuiously,  scurrilously ;  shamefully,  in- 

famously. 
Reprobate,    r^p'pro-batc,   a.     Lost   to  virtue, 

lost  to  grace,  abandoned. 

Reprobate,   r^p'pr6-bate,   5.     A   man  lost  to 

virtue,  a  wretch  abandoned  to  wickedness. 

To  Reprobate,  r^p'prA-bate,  v.  a.    To  disallow, 

to  reject ;  to  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eterm:!  de- 
struction ;  to  abandon  to  liis  sentence,  « lUiout  hope 
of  pardon.  ^ 

Reprobateness,  r§p'pr6-bate-nes,  s. 
of  being  reprobate. 
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Reprobation,  rep-pri-ba'shftn,  s.  The  act  of 
abandoning-,  or  state  of  being  abandoned  to  eternal 
^"  destruction  ;  a  condemnatory  sentence. 

To  Reproduce,  r^-pri-dise',  v.  a.  530.  To 
produce  again,  to  produce  anew. 

Reproduction,  rd-pr6-d&k'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
producing  anew. 

Reproof,  r^-pr65P,  s.  Blame  to  the  face,  repre- 
hension. 

ReprOVABLE,  r^-pr66v'i-bl,  a.  Blameable,  worthy 
of  reprehension. — See  Moveable. 

To  Reprove,   re-pr6ov',  v.   a.     To  blame,  to 

censure ;  to  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault ;  to  chide. 
Reprover,   r^-pr66v'&r,  s,    A  reprehender,  one 

that  reproves. 
To  Reprune,  ri-proSn',  v.  a.  339.     To  prune  a 

second  time. 
Reptile,   r^p'tll,   a.    140.      Creeping  upon  many 

feet 
Reittile,  r^p'tU,  s.     An  animal  ♦hat  creeps  upon 

many  feet 

Republican,  r^-publd-Mn,  a.  Placing  the 
government  in  the  people. 

Republican,  r^-pubi^-kiln,  s.  One  who  thinks 
a  commonwealth  without  monarchy  the  best  govern- 
ment 

Republicanism,  r^-p&bl^-kJn-izm,  s.  Attach- 
ment to  a  republican  government 

Republick,  r^-pubiik,  s.  Commonwealth,  state 
in  wliich  the  power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

Repudiable,  re-pi'di^-a-bl,  or  ri^-pii'je-i-bl,  a. 
293,  294,  376.    Fit  to  be  rejected  or  divorced. 

To  Repudiate,  r^-pfi'd^-ate,  or  r^-pi'j^-ate, 
V.  a.    To  divorce,  to  put  away. 

Repudiation,  r^-pu-dd-a'sh&n,  s.     Divorce,  re- 

jection. 

Repugnance,  r^-pfig'nJnse,  ) 
Repugnancy,  re-p&g'nan-s^,  j 

Inconsistency,  contrariety  ;  reluctance,  unwillingness; 
struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Repugnant,  r^-pfig'nint,  a.  Disobedient ;  re- 
luctant ;  contrary,  opposite. 

Repugnantly,  r^-pfig'nint-M,  ad.  Contradic- 
torily, reluctantly. 

To  Repullulate,  r^-p?il1i-late,  v.  n.  To  bud 
again. 

Repulse,  r^-pMse',  s.  177.  The  condition  of 
being  driven  offer  put  aside  from  any  attempt 

To  Repulse,  re-pMse',  v.  a.  To  beat  back, 
to  drive  off. 

Repulsion,  r^-p51'shun,  s.  177.  The  act  or 
power  of  driving  off  from  itself. 

Repulsive,   re-p&l'slv,   a.     Driving  off,  having 

the  power  to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 
To  Repurchase,  r^-pur'tshas,  v.  a.     To  buy 

again. 
Reputable,    r^p'pi-ti-bl,    a.      Honourable,    not 

infamous. — See  Academy. 
Reputably,  r^p'pu-tA-bl^,  ad.   Without  discredit 
Reputation,  r^p-pu-ta'shun,  s.    Credit,  honour, 

character  of  good. 

To  Repute,  r^-pute',  v.  a.    To  hold,  to  account, 

to  think. 

Repute,  r^-pfite',  S.  Character,  reputation ; 
established  opinion. 

Reputeless,  r^-p{ite'les,  a.  Disreputable,  dis- 
graceful. 

Request,  r^-kw^St',  S.  Petition,  entreaty,  repute, 
credit. 

To  Request,  re-kw^st',  i?.  a.  To  ask,  to  solicit, 
to  entreat. 

Requester,    re-kwest'&r,    s.    98.     Petitioner, 

solicitor. 
To  Requicken,  re-kwlklin,  v.  a.   To  reanimate. 
Requiem,  relcwe-^m,  s.      A  hymn  in  which  they 

implore  for  the  dead  Requiem  or  rest;   rest,  quiet, 

peace. 
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Requirable,  r^-k\vl'ra-bl,  a.   Fit  to  be  required. 

To  Require,  re-kw-lre',  v.  a.  To  demand,  to  ask 
a  thing  as  of  rit^ht  ;'to  make  necessary,  to  need. 

Requisite,  r^k'w^-Zlt,  a.  Necessary,  required  by 
the  nature  of  things. 

Requisite,  r^k'w^zit,  S.  154'.  Any  thing  ne- 
cessary. 

Requisitely,  r^k'w^-zit-ld,  ad.  Necessarily,  in 
a  requisite  manner. 

Requisiteness,  r§k'\vd-Zlt-n&,  S.  Necessity,  the 
state  of  being  requisltite. 

Requisition,  r^k-kw^-zish'&n,  s.     A  requiring 

or  demanding  of  something. 

Requital,  re-kwi'tSl,  s.  88.  Return  for  any 
good  or  bad  office,  retaliation  ;  reward,  recompense. 

To  Requite,  re-kwlte',  v.  a.  To  retiUiate  good 
or  ill,  to  recr)mppn«e. 

Rereward,  rereVard,  s.   The  rear  or  last  troop. 

To  Resail,  re-Sale',  v.  a.   To  sail  back. 

Resale,  rs'sale,  *.    Sale  at  second  hand. 

To  Resalute,  r^-s^l6te',  v.  a.  To  salute  or 
greet  anew. 

To  Rescind,  r^-slnd',  v.  a.  To  cut  off;  to  abro- 
gate a  law.  , 

Rescission,  r^-sizb'6n,  s.    The  act  of  cutting  off, 

abrogation. — See  Abscission. 

Rescissory,  re-slz'zur -re,  a.  312.     H.iying  the 

power  to  cut  oft! 
To  Rescribe,  r^-skribe',  v.  a.     To  write  back ; 

to  write  over  again. 
Rescript,  re'skript,  s.   Edict  of  an  emperor. 
To   Rescue,  r^s'kil,   v.  a.      To  set  free  from  any 

violence,  confinement,  or  danger. 
Rescue,    r^s'kii,  s.      Deliverance    from    violence, 

danger,  or  confinement. 

Rescuer,  rfe^ii-fir,  s.  98.  One  that  rescues. 

Research,  r^-sertsh',  s.    inquiry,  search. 

To  Research,  r^-s^rtsh',  v.  a.     To  examine,  to 

inquire. 
To  Reseat,  r^-sdte',  v.  a.   To  seat  again. 
ReSEIZER,  r^-S^z6r,  s.  98.    One  that  seizes  .igain. 
ReSEIZURE,  r^-S^'zhure,  S.  432    Repeated  seizure, 

seizure  a  second  time. 
Resemblance,  r^-z^m'blinse,  s.  Likeness,  simi. 

litude,  representation. 

To  Resemble,  r^z^mlal,  v.  a.  443.  To  com- 
pare, to  represent  as  like  something  else ;  to  be  like,  to 
have  likeness  to. 

To  Resend,  r^-S^nd',  v.  a.  To  send  back,  to  send 
again. 

To  Resent,  r^-z^nt',  r.  a.  445.  I'o  take  well  oi 
ill ;  to  take  ill,  to  consider  as  an  injury  or  »fffont 

Resenter,  r^-zent'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  feels 
injuries  deeply. 

Resentful,  r^-z^nt'ful,  a.  Easily  provoked  to 
anger,  and  long  retaining  it 

Resentingly',  re-zentlng-14  o<^'  With  deep 
sense,  with  strong  perception  ;  with  continued  anger. 

Resentment,  re-zc-nt'oient,  s.  Strong  perception 
of  good  or  ill ;  deep  sense  of  injury. 

Reservation,  r^z-^r-va'shiin,  s.  Reserve,  con- 
cealment of  foraething-  in  the  mind  ;  something  kept 
back,  something  not  given  upj  custody,  state  of  beii.ff 
treasured  up. 

Reservatory,  r^-z^r'vS-t&r-^,  s.  312.  Place  in 
which  any  thing  ia  reserved  or  kept. 

To  Reserve,  re-zerv',  v.  a.  To  keep  in  store,  to 
save  to  some  other  purpose  ;  to  retain,  to  lay  up  to  a 
future  time. 

Reserve,  re-zhv',S.  Something  kept  for  exigence; 
something  concealed  in  the  mind  ;  exception  ;  mo- 
desty, caution  in  personal  behaviour. 

Reserved,  re-zervd',  a.  339.  Modest,  not  loosely 
free  ;  sullen,  not  open,  not  frank. 

Reservedly',  r^-z^ivd'lt^,  ad.  3G4.  With  re. 
serve ;  coldly. 
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Dusofuble  \  Keiirick,  Barclay,  Fenning,  Bjdley.Jolua. 
'  I     Bon's  folio. 

Ret'oluble    I  '^^''>  bailey,  Fenning,  EnHck,  Johnsou's 
I     quarto. 

Resol'uble,    Sheridan.  Scott,  Kenrick,  Johnson's  foli  o 
To  Resolve,  r^-zftlv',    v.  a.      To  inform ;  to 

solve,  to  clear ;  to  settle  in  an  opinion  ;  to  fix  in  deter. 

mination ;  to  melt,  to  dissolve,  to  analyze. 
To   Resolve,  ri-zbW,    v.   n.      To  determine,  to 

decree  witliin  one's  self;  to  melt,  to  be  dissolved. 
Resolve,  v^-zbW,  s.    Resolution,  fixed  determina. 

tioD. 

Resolvedly,  r^-z61v'M-le,    ad.    365.      Witf 

firmness  and  constancy. 
ReSOLVEDNESS,   re-z61v'^d-n&,    s.      Resolution, 

constancy,  firmness. 

Resolvent,  rd-zil'v^nt,   s.     That  which  has  the 

power  of  causing  .'solution. 
ResoLVER,   ie-z61v'&r,    s.    98.      One  that  forms 
a  firm  resolution ;  (me  that  dissolves,  one  that  separates 
parts. 

Resolute,  r&'6-liite,  a.      Determined,  constant, 
firm. 

Resolutely,  l&'A-lfite-le,    ad.      Determinately, 
steadily. 

Resoluteness,  r&'6-l(ite-nds,  s.     Determinate- 

ness,  state  of  being  fixed  in  resolution. 

Resolution,  r^z-A-lu'shun,  s.     Act  of  clearing 

difficulties  ;  analysis,  act  of  separating  any  thing  into 
constituent  parts  ;   dissolution  ;  fixed  determination, 
settled  thought ;  firmness,  steadiness  in  good  or  bad  ; 
determination  of  a  cause  in  courts  of  justice. 
Resolutive,  re-zol'ii-tiv,   a.  512.     Having  the 

power  to  dissolve. 
Resonance,  r^z'z6-ninse,  s.     Sound,  resound. 
Resonant,  r^z'zo-nint,   a.  503.     Sounding,  re- 
sounding. 
7b  Resort,  T^-ZotX',  v.  n.    To  have  recourse  to ; 
to  frequent ;  to  repair  to  ;  to  fall  back  ;  a  term  in  law. 
pcy  Some  speakers  pronounce  this  word  so  as  to  rhyme 
with  sport;  but  as  tlus  is  not  the  most  usual  pronuncia- 
tion, so  it  is  not  the  most  agreeable  to  analogy.    That  it 
is  not  the  most  usual,  appears  from  the  testimony  »f 
.Sheridan,    Kenrick,    Scott,    Smith,    \V.  Johnston,  and 
Perry,  who  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done. 
Resort,  r^-zSrt',   s.      Frequency,   assembly  ;   con- 
course ;  movement,  active  power,  spring. 
To  Resound,  r^-z6und',    v.  a.      To   echo,    to 


Ke8ERVEDNESS,  r^-z^rvd'n6s,  *.     Closeness,  want 

of  openness. 
Beserver,  r^-z^r'v&r,  s.      One  that  reservesL 
Reservoir,  r^z-^r-vTv6r',   s.     Place  where  any 

thing  is  kept  in  store. 

To  Resettle,  ri-sMI,  v.  a.     To  settle  again. 
Resettlement,  r^-sMl-mSnt,  s.     The  act  of 

settling  again ;  the  state  of  settling  again. 
To  Reside,  rd-zlde',  t;.  m.  4rl7.  To  live,  to  dwell, 

to  be  present ;  to  subside. 

Residence,  r&'^-d^nse,  s.  445.  Act  of  dwelling 
in  a  place ;  place  of  abode,  dwelling  ;  that  which  settles 
at  the  bottom  ol  liquors. 

Resident,  rez'^-dlnt,  a.  445.     Dwelling  or  hav- 

ing  abode  in  any  place. 

Resident,  r^z'e-d^nt,  s.  An  agent,  minister,  or 
otficer  residing  in  any  distant  place  with  the  dignity  of 
an  amb^sador. 

Residentiary,   r&-^-d^n'sh&-d,   a 
residence. 

Residual,  r^-zld'ju-il,  445.  > 

REsrDU.\RY,  r^zid'jfi-ar-t^,     ^  "' 
Relating  to  the  resid  ue  j  relating  to  the  part  remaining. 

Residue,  iCz'ze-du,  s.  445.  The  remaining  part, 
that  which  is  left 

To  Resign,  r^-zliie',  v.  a.  4ri5.  447.  To  give 
up  a  claim  or  possession  ;  to  yield  up  ;  to  submit,  par- 
ticularly  to  submit  to  providence  ;  to  submit  without 
resistance  or  murmur. 

Resignation,  rez-zlg-iia'shfin,  s.  The  act  of 
resigning  or  giving  up  a  claim  or  possession;  submis- 
sion, unresisting  acquiescence;  submission  without 
murmur  to  the  will  of  God. 

Resigner,  rd-zi'nfir,  s.  98.     One  that  resigns. 
ResignMENT,  r^-zlne'm^ilt,  s.     Act  of  resigning. 
Resilience,  re-zil'^-^nse,  1 

Resiliency,  re-zil'e-en.s^  )  "' 

The  act  of  starting  or  leaping  back. 
Resilient,  re-zil't^-ent,   a.    445.       Starting  or 

springing  back. 

Resi,L1TION,  rez-e-llsh'iill,  «.  The  act  of  springing 
back. 

Resin,  r&ln,  s.  445.  The  fat  sulphurous  part  of 
some  vegetable,  whicli  is  natural  or  procured  by  art, 
and  wilfincorporate  with  oil  or  spirit,  not  an  aqueous 
menstruum. 

Resinous,  r^zln-fis,  a.  Containing  resin,  con- 
sisting of  resin. 

ReSINOUSNESS,  r&ln-fis-n^S,  S.  The  quality  of 
being  resinous. 

Resipiscence,  r^s-^-pls's5iise,  s.  510.     wisdom 

.   after  the  fact,  repentance. 

To  Resist,  rc^-zlst',  v.  a.  445.  447.     To  oppose, 

to  act  against ;  not  to  give  way. 
Resistance,  it^-zlst'ilnse,  s.   The  act  of  resisting, 

opposition  ;  tlie  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  ex. 

ternal  impression. 
ReSISTIP.ILITY,    r^-zlst-c-blJ'^-t«^,    S.       Quality  of 

resisting. 

Resistible,  r^-zlsf^-bl,  a.  405.     Tiiat  may  be 

resisted. 
Resistless,  ri-zistl&,  a.      irresistible,   that  can- 
not be  opposed. 
Resolvable,  re-z61'vi-bl,  a.  445.    That  may  be 
analyzed  or  separated  ;  capable  of  solution,  or  of  being 
made  le'js  obscure. 
Resoluble,  r6z'6-l{i-bl,  a.     That  may  be  melted 
or  dissolved. 

DO  I  have  placed  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of 
this  word,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  place 
it  on  the  first  of  dissoluble. 

I  have  differed  from  some  of  our  orthoepists  in  this  ac- 
centuation, and  the  uncertainty  that  reigns  among  them 
will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  having  recourse  to  ana- 
logy, which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  accent  which  all  of 
them  place  upon  the  second  syllable  of  indis' soluble. 
nv    ;.,;./     f  Sheridan,  Ash,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston, 
uirtomoie,  ^     jvirr,  Entick,  Dr  Johuson's  quarto. 
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celi'brate  by  sound ;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far ;  to 
return  sounds. 

To  Resound,  r^-z5&rid',  v.  n.  To  be  echoed  back. 

To  Resound,  re'sSind,  i;.  a.  446.  To  sound 
again. 

Resource,  r^-s6rse',  s.  318.  Some  new  or  un- 
expected means  that  offer,  resort,  expedient. — See 
Source. 

To  Resow,  r^-s6',  v.  a.      To  sow  anew. 

To  Respeak,  r^-sp^ke',  i'.  «.     To  B>-swer. 

To  Respect,  r«^-sp^kt',  r.  a.  To  regard,  to  have 
regard  to  ;  to  consider  with  a  low  degree  of  reverei.ce  , 
to  nave  relation  to  ;  to  look  toward. 

Respect,  rd-Sp^kt',  s.  Regard,  attention;  reveience 
honour;  awful  kindness;  goodwill;  partial  r<gard; 
reverend  character;  manner  of  treating  others ;  con- 
sideration, motive  ;  relati<m,  regaid. 

Respectable,  r^-sp^k'ti-bl,   a.      Deserving  of 

respect  or  regard. 

1X5-  This  word,  like  several  others  of  the  same  form,  is 
frequently  distorted  by  an  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
When  there  are  no  uncombinable  consonants  in  the 
latter  syll.ible,  this  accentuation  is  not  improper,  as,  de- 
spicable, disputable,  preferable,  &c.;  but  when  consonants 
of  so  different  an  organ  as  ct  and  pi  occur  in  the  penulti- 
mate and  antepenultimate  syllables  of  words  without  the 
accent,  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  them  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  on  them  in  order  to  assist 
the  pronimciation  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  almost  every 
word  of  this  form  has  the  accent  upon  these  letters,  as, 
delectable,destructible,  perceptible,  siiiiceptible,disceptible, 
&c.;  besides,  as  it  contributes  greatly  to  place  the  accent 
on  the  most  significant  part  of  the  word,  when  other 
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reasons  do  not  forbid,  this  ou^ht  to  determine  us  to  lay 
llie  stress  uponthe  second  syllable  of  the  word  in  question. 
This  is  the  accentuation  of  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Buchanan,  W. 
Johnston,  Bailey,  and  Entick  ;  and  if  Dr  Johnson,  Mr 
Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and 
Perry,  lia.l  inserted  the  word  in  their  D'ictionarics,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  accented  the  word  in  the 
same  manner.  Since  tfte  tirst  edition  of  this  Dictioiwry, 
I  see  this  is  the  case  with  the  quarto  edition  of  Dr  JTIiin- 
son.— See  Acceptable.  Corruptible,  and  Irrefragable. 
Respecter,  r«5-sp^kt'ur,  s.   98.      One  that  has 

partiiJ  regard. 
Respectful,  ri-sp^kt'ful,  a.     Ceremonious,   full 

of  outward  civility. 
Respectfully,  ri-sp&t'ful-d,  ad.     with  some 

degree  of  reverence. 
Respective,  ri-spik'tlv,   a.   312.      Particular, 

relating  to  particular  persons  or  things,  belonging  to 

each  ;  relative,  not  absolute. 
Respectively,  ri-sp^k'tiv-M,  ad.     Particularly, 

as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  relatively,  not  absolutely. 
ReSPERSION,  rd-sp&/shun,  S.      The  act  of  sprink- 
ling. 
Respiration,    ris-pe-ra'sh&n,   s.      The  act  of 

brciithing;  relief  from  toil. 
To    Respire,  ri-spire',  v.   n.     To  breathe  ;  to 

catch  breath  ;  to  rest,  to  take  rest  from  toil. 
Respite,  res'plt,  s.  140      Reprieve,  suspension  of 

a  capital  sentence  ;  pause,  infeTvaJL 
To  Respite,  res'pit,  v.  a.    To  relieve  by  a  pause; 

to  suspend,  to  delay. 

Resplendence,  re-spleu'dense,  ) 
Resplendency,  ri-spWn'd§n-se,  5 

Lustre,  splendour. 
Resplendent,  ri-spl^n'd5nt,  a.     Bright,  having 

a  beautiful  lustre. 
Resplendently,   ri-spl§n'dint-l<i,   ad.      With 
lustre,  brightly,  splendidly. 

To  Respond,  ri-sp5nd',  v.  n.     To  answer ;  to 

correspond,  to  suit.     Little  used. 
Respondent,  re-sp6nd'iiit,  s.     An  answerer  in 

a  suit ;  one  whose  province,  in  a  set  disput^on,  is  to 

refute  objections. 
Response,  r^-sp&nse',  s.     An  answer ;  answer 

made  by  the  congregation ;  reply  to  an  objection  in 

a  formal  disputation. 

Responsibility,  re-sp5n-se-bil'i-ti,  s.     state  of 

being  obliged  to  answer. 

D(5-  This  word  is  in  none  of  our  Dictionaries,  but  is  so 

constantly  in  the  mouths  of  our  best   parliamentary 

speakers,  as  to  show  its  general  reception  ;  and,  though 

there  is  no  Latin  substantive  to  derive  it  from,  it  is  so 

much  more  smooth  and  voluble  than  our  own  responsible. 

ness,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  tlie  preference  that  is 

given  to  it. 

Responsible,  ri-sp5n'si-bl,  a.  Answerable,  ac- 
countable ;  capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 

Responsibleness,  re-sp5n'se-bl-n&,  s.  state 
of  being  obliged  or  qualified  to  answer. 

Responsion,  ri-sp6n'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  an- 
swering. 

Responsive,  ri-sp5n'slv,  a.  Answering,  making 
answer  ;  correspondent,  suited  to  sometliing  else. 

Responsory,  ri-sp&n'sfir-i,  a.  512.  Containing 
answer. — Sec?  Domestiek. 

Rest,  r^st,  S.  sleep,  repose  ;  the  final  sleep,  the 
quietness  of  death ;  stillness,  cessation  of  motion  ; 
quiet,  peace,  cessation  from  disturbance ;  cessation 
.  from  bodily  labour  ;  support,  that  on  which  any  thing 
leans  or  rests ;  place  of  repose ;  final  hope  ;  remainder, 
what  remains. 

Rest,  r&t,  s.      Others,  those  which  remain. 

To  Rest,  rest,  v.  n.  To  sleep,  to  slumber  ;  to  die ; 
to  be  at  quiet ;  to  be  without  motion,  to  be  still ;  to  be 
fixed  in  any  state  or  opinion  ;  to  cease  from  labour ;  to 
be  satisfied,  to  acquiesce ;  to  lean,  to  be  supported  ;  to 
be  left,  to  remain. 

To  Rest,  r^St,  v.  a.  To  lay  to  rest  ;  to  lay  as  on 
a  support. 

Restagnant,  ri-st&g'n4iit,  a.  Remaining  without 
flow  or  motion. 
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To  Restagnate,  ie-8t3g'nate,  f.  n.     To  stand 

without  flow. 
Restagnation,   ri-sti'g-na'sh&n,   s.     The  state 

of  standing  without  flow,  course,  or  motion. 
Restauration,    r^s-ta-ri'shun,    s.     The  act  of 

recovering  to  the  former  state. 

tlf^  This  word,  though  regularly  formed  from  the  Latin 
restauratin,  is  now  entirely  out  of  use,  and  restoration 
immoveably  fixed  in  its  place. 

To    Restem,    rd-st^m',    r.    a.     To   force    back 

against  the  current 
Restful,  r^st'ffil,  a.    Quiet,  being  at  rest 
Restharrow,  r^st-hJr'rd,  s.     A  plant. 
Restiff,     r&'tlf,   a.      Unwilling   to  stir,   resolute 

against  going  forward,  stubborn  ;  being  at  rest,  being 

less  in  motion. 

JfJ"  There  is  a  deviation  from  proprietor  in  the  use  of 
this  word  almost  too  vulgar  to  deserve  notice,  and  that  is 
denominating  any  thing  stubborn  or  unruly  rusty,  i^hak. 
speare,  Swift,  and  Davenant,  as  we  see  in  Johnson,  have 
used  the  word  resty  ;  but  this  is  an  evident  corruption  of 
the  French  word  restif,  and  should  be  totally  laid  aside. 

Restifness,  r6s'tif-nes,  s.      Obstinate  reluctance. 
Restinction,    re-stingk'sh&n,    s.      The  act  of 
extinguishing. 

Restitution,    r&-ti-tu'sh&n,    s.      The  act  of 

restoring  what  is  lost  or  taken  away  ;  the  act  of  re- 
covering its  former  state  or  posture. 

Restless,    rest'le.s,  a.      Being  without    sleep  ; 

unquiet,  without  peace ;  inconstant,  unsettled ;  not 
still,  in  continual  motion. 

Restlessly,  r^stles-le,  ad.     Without  rest,  uu- 

quieUy. 

Restlessness,  rSstl5s-n&,  s.     Want  of  sleep  ; 

want  of  rest,  unquietness  ;  motion,  agitation. 
Restorable,    ri-stt/ri-bl,    a.       That    may   be 

restored. 
Restoration,   res-to-ra'sh&n,    s.     The  act  of 

replacing  in  a  former  state  ;  recovery. 
Restorative,   re-sto'ri-tlv,    a.      That  has  the 

power  to  recruit  life. 
Restorative,  ri-sto'rS-tlv,  s.  512.     a  medicine 

that  has  the  power  of  recruiting  life. 
To  Restore,  r«^-store',  v.  a.     To  give  back  what 

has  been  lost  or  taken  away ;  to  bring  back ;  to  re. 

trieve  ;  to  bring  back  from  degeneration,  declension, 

or  ruin,  to  its  former  state ;  to  recover   passages  in 

books  from  corruption. 
Restorer,  ri-sto'rur,  s.  98.     One  that  restores. 
To  Restrain,  re-straiie',  v.  a.     To  withhold,  to 

keep  in ;  to  repress,  to  keep  in  awe ;  to  hinder ;  tc 

abridge  ;  to  limit,  to  confine. 
Restrainable,  ri-stra'na-bl,  a.     Capable  to  be 

restrained. 
Restrainedly,  re-stra'ndd-le,  ad.  365.     With 

restraint,  without  latitude. 
Restrainer,    re-stra'nur,    s.     202.      One  that 

restrains,  one  that  v\ithholds. 
Restraint,  re-strant',  s.     Abridgment  of  liberty ; 

prohibition  ;     limitation,      restriction  ;     repression, 

hinder.ance  of  w  iU  ;  act  of  withholding. 

To  Restrict,  re-strikt',  v.  a.  To  limit,  to 
confine. 

Restriction,  ri-strlk'shfin,  s.  Confinement, 
limitation. 

Restrictive,  ri-strlk'tiv,  a.  Expressing  limita- 
tion ;  s-typtick,  astringent. 

Restuictively,  re-strik'tlv-le,  ad.  With  limita- 
tion. 

To  Restringe,  re-strlnje',  t-.  a.  To  limit,  to 
confine. 

Restringent,  re-striii'jent,  s.  That  which  h.-.tl- 
the  power  of  restraining. 

Resty,  rSs'te,  s.      Obstinate  in  standing  still See 

liestiff. 

To  Resublime,  ri-sub  -lime',  v.  a.  To  sublime 
another  time. 

To  Result,  i<5-zQlt',  v.  n.  445.     To  fly  back  ;  to 
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rise  as  a  oonsequrncp ;  to  be  produced  as  the  effect  of 
caasf  s  jointly  concurriug ;  to  arise  as  a  cooclusioii  from 
premises. 

RESULT,  re-zult',  s.  Resilience,  act  of  flying  back  ; 
consequence,  effect  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  co- 
operating causes ;  inference  from  premises ;  resolve, 
decision. 

Resumable,  r^-zdi'mS-bl,  a.  That  may  be  taken 
back. 

To  Rescme,  r^-zfime',  v.  a.  445.  To  take  back 
what  has  been  given ;  to  take  back  what  has  been  taken 
away  ;  to  take  again ;  to  begin  again  what  was  broken 
off,  as,  to  resume  a  discourse. 

Resumption,  r^-z&m'sh5n,  s.  412.  The  act  of 
resuming. 

Resumptive,  rii-z&m'tlv,  a.     Taking  back. 

Resupination,  r^-sii-p^-na'shfin,  s.  446.  The 
act  of  lying  on  the  back. 

To  Resurvey,  r<^-s&r-va',  t;.  a.  To  review,  to 
survey  again. 

Resukrection,  rez-&r-r^k'sh6ii,  s.  445.  Re- 
vival  from  the  dead,  return  from  the  grave. 

To  Resuscitate,  r^-sus'sd-tate,  r.  a.     546. 

To  stir  up  anew,  to  revive. 
Resuscitation,  re-s5s-se-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
stirring  up  anew  j  the  act  of  reviving,  or  state  of  being 
revived. 
To  Retail,  r^-tale',  v.  a.    202.     To  divide  into 
small  parcels  ;  to  sell  in  small  quantities  ;  to  sell  at  se- 
cond hand  ;  to  sell  in  broken  parts. 
IXJ-  Tills  verb  and  noun  may  be  classed  with  those  in 
Principles,  No.  492 :   though  the  verb  is  sometimes  ac- 
cented on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  noun  on  the  last. 
Retail,  re'tale,  s.      Sale  by  small  quantities. 
Retailer,  r^-tal&r,  s.       One  who  sells  by  small 

quantities. 
To  Retain,  r^-tane',  v.  a.  202.  To  keep,  to  keep 

in  mind ;  to  keep  in  pay,  to  hire. 
Retainer,  r^-ta'nur,  s,  98.     An  adherent,  a  de- 
pendant,  a  hanger-on  ;  the  act  of  keeping  dependant, 
or  being  in  dependance. 
To  Retake,  r^-take',  v.  a.     To  take  again. 
To  Retaliate,   r^-tH'^-ate,  v.  a.     113.     To 

return  by  giving  like  for  like,  to  repay,  to  requite. 
Retaliation,  r^-t31-^-a'sh&n,  s.  Requital,  return 

of  liVte  for  like. 
To  Retard,  r^-tird',  v.  a.     To  hinder,  to  obstruct 

in  swiftness  of  course  ;  to  delay,  to  put  oft 
To  Retard,  rt^-tard',  v.  n.     To  stay  back. 
Retardation,  r^t-tir-da'sbin,  s.     530.     Hin- 

derance,  the  act  of  delaying. 
Retarder,  r^-tard'&r,  s.    98.    Hinderer,  obstruc- 
tor. 
To  Retch,  r^tsh,  or  retsh,  v.  n.     To  force  up 
something  from  the  stomach.  ... 

5X%-  This  word  is  derived  from  the  same  Saxon  original 
as  the  verb  to  reach,  and  seems  to  signify  the  same  tx- 
tion  •  the  one  implying  the  extension  of  the  arm  ;  and 
the  o'ther,  of  the  throat  or  lung«.  No  good  reason,  there- 
fore, appears  either  for  spelling  or  pronouncing  them 
differently  ;  and  though  Dr  Johnson  has  made  a  distinc- 
tion in  tlie  orthography,  the  pronunciation  of  both  is 
generally  the  same.— See  Bowl. 
RetCHLESS,  r^tsh'l^S,  a.  Careless.  Not  used. 
ReTECTION,  r^-t^k'sh&n,  S.  The  act  of  discover- 
ing to  the  view. 

Retention,  r(^-teii'shun,  s.  The  act  of  retaining ; 

memory  ;  limitation;  custody,  confinement,  restraint. 
Retentive,  r^-ten'tlv,  a.     Having  the  power  of 

retention  ;  having  memory. 
Retentiveness,  re-ten'tlv-nes,  s.     Having  the 

qualitv  of  retention. 
Reticence,     r^t'te-s6lise,     s.        Concealment  by 

silence. 
Reticle,  r6t'e-kl,  s.  40o.     A  small  net 
Reticular,  rt^-tik'u-lar,  a.     Having  the  form  of 


asujHll  net.  ,  ,51  ,i   ii  *2j 

Reticulated,  i;d-tlk'fi- la-ted,  «. 

work. 
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Retiform,  r^t'tt^-form,  a. 

a  net. 
Retina,  ret't^-n3,  a.      The  optick  nerve  which  re. 

chives  the  image  of  the  object  in  vision. 
Retinue,  r§t'e-n6,  or  r^-tin'nfi,  s.     A  number 

attending  upon  a  principal  person,  a  train. 

K^  This  word  was  formerly  always  accented  on  the 
second  syllable :  but  the  antepenultimate  accent,  to 
which  our  language  is  so  prone  in  simples  of  three 
syllables,  has  so  generally  obtained  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful to  which  side  the  best  usage  inclines.  Dr  Johnson, 
Sheridan,  Ash,  Kenrick,  Nares,  IJailey,  and  Penning, 
accent  the  second  syllable ;  and  Buchanan,  \V.  Johnston, 
Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  the  first  Scott  accents 
both,  but  prefers  the  first  In  this  case,  then,  analogy 
ought  to  decide  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  sylm- 
ble.  See  Principles,  No.  535,  and  the  word  Revenue: 
To  Retire,  r^-tire',  v.  n.   To  retreat,  to  withdraw, 

to  go  to  a  place  of  privacy  :  to  retreatfrom  danger ;  to 

go  from  a  publick  station  ;  to  go  off  from  company. 

To  Retire,  r^-tire',  v.  a.  To  withdraw,  to  take 
away. 

Retire,  rd-tlre',  s.  Retreat,  retirement.  Not  in 
use. 

Retired,  re-ttrd',  part.  a.     Secret,  private. 

Retiredness,  rd-ilrd'n&,  s.  Solitude,  privacy, 
secrecy. 

Retirement,  rd-tire'm^nt,  s.  Private  abode, 
secret  habitation  ;  private  way  of  life ;  act  of  with- 
drawing. 

Retold,  rd-told'.  Part.  pass,  of  Retell.  Related 
or  told  again. 

To  Retort,  re-tort',  v.  a.  To  throw  back  ;  to 
return  any  argument,  censure,  or  incivility ;  to  curve 
back. 

Retort,  re-tort',  s.  A  censure  er  incivility 
returned  ;  a  chymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent  neck  to 
which  the  receiver  is  fitted. 

RetoRTER,  r^-tort'ur,  s.  98.      One  that  retorts. 

Retortion,  re-tor'shin,  s.    The  act  of  retorting. 

To  Retoss,  r^-t6s',  v.  a.      To  toss  back. 

To  Retouch,  ri  t&tsh',  v.  a.  To  improve  by  new 
touches. 

To  Retrace,  r^-trase',  v.  a.     To  trace  back. 

To  Retract,  re-trikt',  v.  a.    To  recall,  to  recant. 

Retractation,  r^t-trik-ta'sh&n,  s.  530.  Re- 
cantation, change  of  opinion. 

Retraction,  r^-tr^k'sh&n,  «.  The  act  of  with- 
drawing something  advanced ;  recantation,  declaration 
of  change  of  opinion  ;  act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 

Retreat,  r^-trete',  S.  Place  of  privacy,  retire- 
ment ;  place  of  security ;  act  of  retiring  before  a 
superiour  force. 

To  Retreat,  r^-trete',  v.  n.  To  go  to  a  private 
abode  ;  to  take  shelter,  to  go  to  a  place  of  security  ;  to 
retire  from  a  superiour  enemy ;  to  go  out  of  the  former 
place. 

Retreated,  rl-tre'tM,  part.  adj.  Retired,  gone 
to  privacy. 

To  Retrench,  r^-tr^nsb',  t;.  a.  To  cut  off,  to 
pare  away  ;  to  confine. 

To  Retrench,  re-tr^nsh',  v.  n.  To  live  with 
less  magnificence  or  elegance. 

Retrenchjient,  re-tfi^nsh'm^nt,  s.  The  act  of 
lopping  away. 

To  Retribute,  re-trlb'iite,  v.  a.     To  pay  back, 
to  make  repayment  cif. 
rv%-  I  have  diftcred  from  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  .Sheridan, 

ai:a  almost  all  o<ir  orthoepists,  in  giving  the  accent  to  the 

second  syllable  of  this  word  in  preference  to  the  first 

But  while  the  verbs  attribute,  coiiti-ilute,  and  distribute, 

have  the  penultimate  accent,  it  seems  absurd  not  to  give 

retribute  the  same. 

Retribution,  r^t-tre-bJi'shCiu,  s.  Repayment 
return  accommodated  (o  the  action. 

Retributive,  ri^-trib'fi-tlv,  512.  f  ^^ 

Retributory,  re-trib'ii-tur-i,      J 
Hepaving,  making  repayment 

Retrievable,  rd-tr^dv'J-bl,  a.  That  mny  he  re- 
trieved. 
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To  Retrieve,  riJ-triiyv',  v.  a.  275.     To  recover, 

to  restore ;  to  repair ;  to  regain ;  to  recall,  to  bring 

back. 
Retrocession,  r^t-trA-s&ih'&n,  s.  530.    The  act 

o/  going  back.  | 

Retrogradation,  ret-tro-gri-da'shun,  s.  530.  i 

The  art  of  going  backvviird  I 

Retrograde,  rlt'tiii-grade,  a.  Going  backwards ; 

contrary,  opposite. 

Retrogression,  r^t-tro-gr&h'&n,  s.  530.    The 

act  of  going  backwards. 
Retrospect,  r^t'tro-sp^kt,  s.  530.  Look  tlirown 

upon  thing:*  beliind  or  things  past 
Retrospection,  ret-tro-spek'shun,  s.  c30.   Act 

or  faculty  of  looking  backwards. 

Retrospective,  ret-tro-sp^k'tlv,  a.  530.  Look- 
ing backwards. 
To  Retund,  ri-t&nd',  C.  a.  To  blunt,  to  turn. 
To  Return,  re-turn',  v.  n.    To  come  to  the  same 

place ;  to  come  back  to  the  same  state  ;  to  go  back  ;  to 

make  answer ;  to  revisit ;  after  a  periodical  revolution, 

to  begin  the  same  again ;  to  retort,  to  recriminate. 
To  Return,  ri-t&m',  v.  a.     To  repay,  to  give  in 

requital ;  to  give  back ;  to  send  back ;  to  give  account 

of ;  to  transmit. 
Return,  r(^-t&m',  s.    Act  of  coming  bark  ;   profit, 

advantage  ;  repayment,  retribution,  requital ;   act  of 

restoring  or  giving  back,  restitution ;  relapse. 
Returnable,  rd-t&rn'a-bl,  a.    Allowed  to  be  re- 
ported back.     A  law  term. 
Returner,  rd-t&m'&r,  s.  98.    One  who  pays  or 

remits  money. 
Reve,  reve,  s.   The  bailiff  of  a  franchise  or  manor. 

See  Sheriff. 
To  Reveal,  r^-v^e',  v.  a.  227.    To  lay  open,  to 

disclose  a  secret ;  to  impart  from  heaven. 
Revealer,  ri-vi'lur,  s.  98.     Discoverer,  one  that 

shows  or  makes  known  ;  one  that  discovers  to  view. 
To  Revel,  r^v'^,  v.  n.     To  feast  with  loose  and 

clamorous  merriment. 
Revel,  rev'^1,  s.     A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy 

jollity. 
To  Revel,  xkw-hV,  v.  a.  4'92.   To  retract,  to  draw 

back. 

Revel-rout,  r^v'^l-rout,  s.  A  mob,  an  unlawful 
assembly. 

Revelation,  r^V-i-lasll&n,  s.  Discovery,  com- 
rannicatiou,  communication  of  sacred  and  mysterious 
truths  by  a  teacher  from  heaven. 

Reveller,  rev'M-ir,  S..  One  who  feasts  >vith  noisy 
JolUty. 

Revelry,  rlv'^l-ri,  s.    Loose  jollity,  festive  mirth. 

To  Revenge,  r^-V^nje',  j;.  a.  To  return  an  in- 
jury ;  to  vindicate  by  punishment  of  an  enemy ;  to 
wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that  inflicted  them. 

Revenge,  r^-venje',  S.  74.     Return  of  an  injury. 

Revengeful,  ri-v^nje'fiil,  a.  Vindictive,  full  of 
vengeance. 

Revengefully,  r^-v^nje'fid-li,  ad.  Vindictively. 

Revenger,  ri-v6n'j&r,  s.  98.  One  who  revenges. 

RevenGEMENT,  re-v^nje'm^nt,  S.  Vengeance,  re- 
turn of  an  iryury. 

Revenging  LY,  rd-v^n'jlng-1^,  ad.  With  ven- 
geance,  vindictively. 

Revenue,  r^v'e-nu,  or  ri-vln'fi,  s.    Income,  an. 
nual  profits  received  from  land.s  or  other  funds. 
55^  This  word  seems  as  nearly  balanced  between  the 

«ccent  on  the  first  and  second  syllable  as  possible  ;  but  as 

it  is  of  the  same  form  and  orifiin  as  avenue  and  retinue, 

it  ought  to  follow  the  same  fortune.     Retinue  seems  to 

have  been  long  inclining  to  accent  the  first  syllable,  and 

areniie  has  decidedly  done  so,  since  Dr  Watts  observed 

that  it  was  sometimes  accented  on  the  second :  and  by 

this  retrocession  of  accent,  as  it  may  be  called,  we  may 

easily  foresee  that  these  three  words  will  uniformly  yield 

to  the  antepenultimate  accent,  the  favourite  accent  of 

our  language,  conformably  to  the  general  rule,  which 

accents  simples  of  three  syllables  upon  the  first.  Dr  Johii- 

etn,  Mr  Naree,  and  Bailey,  are  for  the  accent  on  the 
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second  syllable  ;  but  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Buchanan, 
W.  Johnston,  Perry,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and  Eutick, 
accent  the  first.  Mr  Sheridan  gives  both,  but  plac««  the 
antepenultimate  accent  first.  5U3.— See  Coneeimtnt,  aiul 
IMtjiue. 

Reverb,  ri-V&b',  ».  a.  To  strike  against,  to  rever- 
berate.    Not  in  use. 

Reverberant,  rt^-v§r'b^r-Snt,  a.     Resounding, 

beating  back. 
To  Reverberate,  rd-v^rl)6r-ate,  v.  a.  555.  lo 

boat  back  ;  to  heat  in  an  intense  fiirnaC'e,  where  the 

flame  is  reverberated  upon  the  matter  to  be  melted  or 

cleaned. 
To  Reverberate,  re-v^r'b^r-ate,  v.  n.     To  be 

driven  back,  to  bound  baik  ;  to  resound. 
Reverberation,  ri-v^r-b^r-a'shQn,  s.     The  act 

of  beating  or  driving  back. 
Reverberatory,  rt^-v^rlj^r-J-tur-i,  a.  Ruturu 

ing,  beating  back. 
To   Revere,    r^-v^re',  v.   a.     To  reverence,  to 

venerate,  to  regard  with  awe. 
Reverence,  r4v'er-^nse,  .9.      Veneration,  respect, 

awful  regard  ;  act  of  obeisance,  bow,  courtesy ;  title 

of  the  clergy. 

To  Reverence,  rlv'^r-5nse,  r.  a.     To  regard 

with  reverence,  to  regard  with  awful  respect. 
Reverencer,  r5v'&--^n-s&r,  s.     One  who  regards 

with  reverence?. 
Reverend,   rev'^r-^nd,  a.      Venerable,  deserving 

reverence ;  the  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy 
Reverent,  rev'^r-dnt,    a.     Humble,   expressing 

submission,  testifying  veneration. 

Reverential,  r^v-§r-&i'shil,  a.  Expressing 
reverence,  proceeding  from  awe  and  veneration. 

Reverentially,  r^v-^r-en'shal-i,  ad.  With 
show  of  reverence. 

Reverently,   rev'^r-^nt-li,  ad.      Respectfully, 

with  awe,  with  reverence. 
Reverer,  ri-ve'r&r,  s.      One  who  venerates,  one 

who  reveres. 
Reversal,  r^-V^rs'al,  s.   Change  of  sentence. 
To    Reverse,    r^-verse',  v.  a.     To  turn  upside 

down  ;  to  overturn,  to  subvert ;  to  repeal ;  to  turn  to 

the  contrary  ;  to  put  each  in  the  case  of  the  other. 

Reverse,  ri-v^rse',  s.  431.    Change,  vicissitude  ; 

a  contrary,  an  opposite ;  the  side  of  the  coin  on  which 
the  head  is  not  impressed. 

Reversible,  ri-v&s'e-bl,  a.  Capable  of  being 
reversed. 

Reversion,  ri-v^r'shun,  s.  The  state  of  being  to 
be  possessed  after  the  death  of  the  present  possessor  ; 
succession,  right  of  succession. 

Reversionary,  r^-v^r'sb&ii-ii-r(i,  a.  To  be  en- 
joyed in  succession. 

To  Revert,  re-v^rt',  t".  a.  To  change,  to  turn  to 
the  contrary ;  to  turn  back. 

To  Revert,  re-vert',  v.  n.  To  return,  to  fall  back. 

Revert,  re-vert',  S.    Return,  recurrence. 

Revertible,  re-vert'e-bl,  a.    Returnable. 

Revery,  r^v'er-^,  s.  Loose  musing,  irregular 
thought 

CO"  This  word  seems  to  have  been  some  years  floating 
between  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  syllable,  but  to 
have  settled  at  last  on  the  former.  It  may  still,  however, 
be  reckoned  among  those  words,  which,  if  occasion  re. 
quire,  admit  of  either.  See  Principles.  No.  528.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  some  Lexico- 
graphers have  written  this  word  rererie  instead  of 
revert/,  and  that  while  it  is  thus  written  we  may  place  the 
accent  either  f)n  the  fir.<t  or  last  syllable  ;  but  if  we  place 
the  accent  on  the  last  of  rererp,  and  pronounce  the  y  like 
e,  there  arises  an  irregularity  which  forbids  it;  fort/,  with 
the  accent  on  it,  is  never  so  pronounced.  Dr  Johnson's 
orthography,  therefore,  with  ^  in  the  last  syllable,  and 
Mr  Sheridan's  accent  on  the  first,  seem  fo  be  the  most 
correct  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this  word. 

A  view  of  the  different  orthography  and  accentuation 
of  this  word  may  contribute  to  confirm  that  which  1  have 
chosen : 
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Be'eery,  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston.  Barclay. 

Rerenf,  Jolitison'd  quarto,  Eutic-k. 

Reverie',  Buchanan. 

Kene'ry,  Kenrick,  Jolinsou's  folio. 

Reve'ries,  Bailey. 

Reverie',  Barclay,  Penning,  Entiek. 

Re'L-erie',  Perry. 

To  Revest,  r^-v&t',  v.  a.  To  clothe  a^ain  ;  to 
reinvest,  to  vest  a^ain  in  a  possession  or  office. 

Revestiary,  r^-v^s'tshd-i-r^,  s.  Place  where 
dresses  are  reposited. 

To  Revictual,  r^-vit'tl,  v.  a.  To  stock  with 
victuals  again. — See  Victuals. 

To  Review,  rd-vfi',  v.  a.  286.  To  see  again  ;  to 
con.sider  <jver  again  ;  to  re-examine  ;  to  survey,  to  ex- 
amine ;  to  overlook  troops  in  performing  their  military 
exercises. 

Review,  r^-vi',  s.  286.  Survey,  re-examination  ; 
an  e.xhibition  of  troops  when  performing  their  military 
exeriises. 

To  Revile,  rd-vlle',  v.  a.  To  reproach,  to  vilify, 
to  treat  with  contumely. 

Revile,  rd-vUe',  S.  Reproach,  contumely,  expro- 
bration.     Not  used. 

Reviler,  r^-vlle'6r,  s.  98.    One  who  reviles. 

Revii.ingly,  rd-vUe'lng-1^,  ad.  In  an  opprobri- 
ous manner,  with  contumely. 

RevISAL,  r^-vl'zal,  s.    Review,  re-examination. 

To  Revise,  r^-vize',  v.  a.  To  review,  to  overlook. 

Resise,  r^-Vize',  S.  Review,  re-examination ; 
among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a  sheet  corrected. 

Reviser,  r^-vi'z&r,  s.  98.  Examiner  ;  superin- 
tendent. 

Revision,  r^-v!zh'un,  s.    Review. 

To  Revisit,  re-vlzlt,  v.  a.  To  visit  again. 

Revival,  r^vl'vil,  s.  88.     Recall  from  a  state  of 

'  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

To  Revive,  r^-vive',  t\  n.  To  return  to  life  ;  to 
return  to  vigour  or  fame,  to  rise  from  languor  or 
obscurity. 

To  Revive,  re-vlve',  v.  a.  To  bring  to  life  again  ; 
to  raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or  oblivion ;  to 
renew,  to  bring  back  to  the  memory;  to  quicken,  to 
rouse. 

Reviver,  r^-vi'vfir,  s.  98.  That  which  invigorates 
or  revises. 

To  REvniFiCATE,  r^-viv'W^-kate,  v.  a.  To 
recall  to  life. 

Revivification,  r^-vlv-^-ft-ka'sh&n,  s.  The 
act  of  recalling  to  life. 

Reviviscency,  rSv-vd-vls's^ii-s^,  a.  510. 
Renewal  of  life. 

Reunion',  r^-fin'yin,  s.  Return  to  a  state  of 
juncture,  cohesion,  or  concord. 

To  Reunite,  r^-6-nIte',  v.  a.  To  join  again,  to 
make  one  whole  a  second  time,  to  join  what  is  divided ; 
to  reconcile,  to  make  those  at  variance  one. 

To  Reunite,  r^-i-nite',  v.  n.  To  cohere  again. 

Revocable,  r^v'6-kJ-bl,  a.  That  may  be  re- 
called ;  that  may  be  repealed. — See  Irrevocable. 

RevOCABLENESS,  rev'6-ka-bl-nes,  J.  The  quality 
of  being  revocable. 

To  Revocate,  r^v'6-kate,  i'.  a.  To  recall,  to 
call  back. 

Revocation,  r^v-6-ka'shun,  .«.  Act  of  recalling ; 
state  of  being  recalled ;  repeal,  reversal. 

To  Revoke,  rd-voke',  v.  a.  To  repeal,  to  reverse  ; 
to  draw  back,  to  recall. 

Revokement,  r^-voke'm^nt,  s.  Repeal,  recall. 

To  Revolt,  re-v6U',  or  r^-v&lt',  v.  n.  To  fall  off 
from  one  to  another. 
itV  This  word  has  Mr  Sheridan.Dr  Kenrick.Mr  Perry, 

andlUr  Buchanan,  for  that  pronunciation  which  rhymes 

it  « ith  malt ;  but  that  wliich  rhvmes  it  with  bolt.iolf,  fiC. 

has  the  authority  of  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Smith,  Mr  .Scott, 

Mr  Nares,  and  W.  Johnston,  a  clear  analogy,  and,  if  1  am 

not  mistaken,  the  best  usage  on  its  side. 

Revolt,   r^-v61tVs.      Desertion,   change  of  sides  ; 
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a  revolter,  one  who  changes  sides ;  gr<ws  deportnTF 

from  duty. 
Revolted,  r^-v61t'M,  pecrt.  adj.  Having  swerred 

from  duty. 
Revolter,  r^-v61t'fir,  s.     One  who  changes  sUm. 

a  deserter. 
To  Revolve,  rd-^^lv',  v.  n.      To  roll  in  a  circle, 

to  perform  a  revolution  ;  to  fall  in  a  regular  course  of 

changing  possessors,  to  devolve. 
To  Revolve,  r^-v61v',  v.   a.     To  roll  any  thing 

round ;  to  consider,  to  meditate  on. 
Revolution,  r^v-v6-lu'shfin,  s.     Course  of  any 

thing  which  returns  to  the  point  at  which  it  began  to 

move ;  space  measured  by  some  revolution ;  change  in 

the  state  of  a  government  or  country ;  rotation  in 

general,  returning  motion. 
Revolutionary,    r^v-o-lu'shun-i-r^,    a.    512. 

Founded  on  a  revolution. 
Revolutionist,  r^v-6-lu'sh5n-ist,  s.    An  undis- 

tiuguishing  promoter  of  revolutions  in  government 
To  Revomit,  re-v6m'mit,  v.  a.     To  vomit,  to 

vomit  again. 
Revulsion,  re  vM'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  revelling 

or  drawing  humours  from  a  remote  part  of  the  body 
To  Reward,  rd-wlrd',  v.  a.     To  give  in  return  ; 

to  repay,  to  recompense  for  something  good  ;  to  repay 

evil. 
Reward,  re-ward',  S.    Recompense  given  for  good  ; 

it  is  sometimes   used   with  a  mixture  of  irony,   for 

punishment  or  recompense  of  evil. 
Rewardable,     r^-ward'a-bl,     a.       Worthy    of 

reward. 
Rewarder,  r^-ward'ur,    s.     One    who  rewards, 

one  that  recompenses. 
To  Reword,  re-wird',  v.  a.     To  repeat  iu  the 

same  words. 
Rhabarbarate,  ri-bir^i-rate,  a.     Impregnate 

or  tinctured  witli  rhubarb. 
RhABDOJIANCY,    rJb'do-min-S^,    S.    319.       Divi- 
nation by  a  wand. 
Rhapsodist,     rap'so-dlst,    s.       One  who  write* 

without  regular  dependence  of  one  part  upon  another. 
Rhapsody,  rip'so-d^,   S.       Any  number  of  parts 

joined  together,    without    necessary  dependence    or 

natural  connexion. — See  Rapsodv. 
RhETORICK,   r^t'to-rlk,   S.      The    art  of   speaking, 

not  merely  with  propriety,  but  with  art  and  elegance ; 

the  power  of  persuasion,  oratory. 
Rhetorical,    r^-tSr'^-kai,     a.       Pertaining  to 

rhetorick,  oratorical,  figurative. 

Rhetorically,    re-t5r'^-ky-^,    ad.     Like    an 

orator,  figuratively,  with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 
To  Rhetoricate,  ri-t5r'^-kate,  v.  n.     To  play 

the  orator,  to  attack  the  passions. 
Rhetorician,  r^t-to-rish'in,  s.   One  who  teaches 

the  science  of  rhetorick. 
Rheum,  r66m,  s.  264,  265.    A  thin  watery  matter 

oozing  through  the  glands,  chiefly  about  the  mouth. 
Rheumatick,    rSo-madk,    a.    509.      Proceeding 

from  rheum,  or  a  peccant  watery  liuraoiu". 
Rheumatism,  roo'ma-tizm,    s.      A  painful  dis 

temper  supposed  to  proceed  from  acrid  humours. 
Rheumy,  roo'm^,  a.  Full  of  sharp  moisture. 
Rhinoceros,  rl-n&s'.s(4-r5s,  s.  134.     A  vast  beast 

in  the  East  Indies  armed  with  a  horn  in  its  front 
Rhomb,  r&mb,  S.     A  paraUelogram  or  quadrangular 

figure   having  its  four  sides  equal  and  consisting  of 

parallel  Unes,  with  two  opposite  angles  acute,  and  two 

obtuse. 

lt>  I  have  here  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
adopted  that  sound  of  the  vowel  in  this  word  « Inch  is 
given  to  it  bv  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Smith,  and 
Mr  Perry.    This  I  do  not  only  suppose  to  be  the  general 


pronunciation,  but  find  it  written  rfittmh  by  Dr  Ash, 
Buchanan,  and  Barclay.  This  is  the  way  I  hnd  it  spelled 
by  an  old  Emrlish  author  in  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  1. 
page  232.  "And  so  that  opportunity  of  curbing  the 
Puritan  being  lost,  the  course  which  was  afterwards 
steered  proved  to  be  a  false  rhumbe,  and  did  rntlier  ac- 
celerate than  prevent  the  mischief."     Rut  wliei'  this 
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word  is  given  us  in  its  Latin  form  rhombiu,  the  o  ought 

to  have  thn  same  soutid  as  in  comedy. — See  Principles, 

No.  347. 

Rhombick,  r&m'blk,  a.      Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Rhomboid,  rum-bold,  s.  A  figure  approaching  to 
a  rhomb. 

Rhomboidal,  r&m-boid'il,  a.  Approaching  in 
shape  to  a  rhomb. 

Rhubarb,  r66'b6rb,  s.  265.  A  medical  root 
slightly  purgative,  referred  by  botaui&ts  to  the  dock. 

Rhyme,  rime,  S,  An  harmonical  succession  of 
sounds  ;  the  consonance  of  verses,  the  correspondence 
of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse  to  the  last  sound  or  syl- 
lable of  another ;  poetry,  a  poem. 

To  Rhymk,  rime,  v.  n.  To  agree  ift  sound  ;  to 
make  verses. 

Rhymer,  rl'mfir,  98.   7 

Rhymster,  rime'stir,  \  *" 
One  who  makes  rhymes,  a  versifier.     A  word  of  con- 
tempt. 

Rhythm,  -rXthm,  s.  The  proportion  which  the 
parts  of  a  motion  bear  to  each  other. 

Rhythmical,  rl<A'm^-kal,  a.  Harmonical,  hav- 
ing proportion  of  one  sound  to  another. 

RnrrHMUs,  ri/A'm&s,  s.     The  same  as  Rhythm. 

Rxb,  rib,  S.  A  bone  in  the  body,  any  piece  of 
timber  or  other  matter  which  strengthens  the  side. 

Ribald,  ril/b&ld,  s.  88.      A  loose,  mean  wretch. 

Ribaldry,  rlb'b&ld-r^,  s.      Mean,  lewd,  brutal 

language. 

RlBAN  D,  ribljin,  s.  88.  A  fillet  of  silk,  a  narrow 
web  of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 

Ribbed,  rlbbd,  a.  359.  Furnished  with  ribs  ;  en- 
closed as  the  body  by  ribs. 

Ribbox,  ribl)!!!,  s.  166. — See  Riband. 

To  RiBROAST,  rlb'rost,  v.  a.  To  beat  soundly. 
A  cant  word. 

Ribwort,  rll/vv&rt,  s.     A  plant. 

Rice,  rise,  S.  560.      One  of  the  esculent  grains. 

Rich,  rltsh,  a.  352.  Wealthy,  valuable,  precious  ; 
having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  in  a  great  quantity 
or  degree ;  fertile. 

Riches,  rltshlz,  s.  99.  Wealth,  money,  or  pos- 
sessions  ;  splendid,  sumptuous  appearance. 

Richly,  rltsh'le,  ad.  Wealthily,  splendidly ; 
plenteously. 

Richness,  ritsh'n&,  S.  Opulence  ;  finery  ;  ferti- 
lity ;  abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

Rick,  rlk,  s.  A  pile  of  com  or  hay  regularly 
heaped  up  and  sheltered  from  wet 

Rickets,  rik'kits,  s.  The  rickets  is  a  distemper  in 
children,  from  an  unequal  distribution  of  nourishment, 
whereby  the  joints  grow  knotty,  and  the  limbs  uneven. 

Rickety,   liklt-^,    a.    99.       Diseased    with    the 

rickets. 
Rid,  rid. .  Pret.  of  Ride. 
To  Rid,  rid,  v.  a.      To  set   free,   to   redeem  ;  to 

clear,  to  disencumber  ;  to  drive  away,  to  destroy. 
Riddance,  rid'danse,  s.      Deliverance  ;  disencum- 

brance,  loss  of  something  one  is  glad  to  lose  ;  act  of 

clearing  away  any  encumbrances. 
Ridden,  rid'dn,  103.     The  part,  of  Ride. 
Riddle,   rld'dl,  s.   4-05.      An  enigma,   a  puzzling 

question,  a  dark  problem;    any   thing  puzzling;    a 

coarse  or  open  sieve. 

To  Riddle,  rid'dl,  v.  a.  To  solve,  to  unriddle  ; 
to  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

To  Riddle,  rld'dl,  v.  n.  To  speak  ambiguously, 
or  obscurely. 

RiDDLINGLV,  rld'dl-lng-le,  ad.  In  the  manner  of 
a  ri(idle. 

To  RiDE,  ride,  v.  n.  To  travel  on  horseback  ;  to 
travel  in  a  vehicle ;  to  be  borne,  not  to  walk ;  to  be 
supported  in  motion ;  to  manage  a  horse  ;  to  be  sup- 
ported as  ships  on  tlie  water. 

To  Ride,  ride,  v.  a.  To  manage  insolently  at  will. 
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Rider,  ri'dfir,  s.  98.  One  who  is  carried  on  a 
horse  or  in  a  vehicle ;  one  who  manages  or  breaks 
horses. 

Ridge,  ridje,  s.  The  top  of  the  back ;  the  rough 
top  of  any  thing ;  a  steep  protuberance ;  the  ground 
thrown  up  by  the  plough ;  the  top  of  the  roof  niiing  to 
an  acute  angle;  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles 
or  risings  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  run- 
ning across  from  one  side  of  the  jaw  to  the  other. 

To  Ridge,  ridje,  v.  a.      To  form  a  ridge. 

RiDGiL,  rid'ill,  t       .  .   ,^      _  ^  , 

RiDGLiNG,  rldjeaing,  }  «•  ^  ram  half  castrated. 

Ridgy,  rid'j^,  a.      Rising  in  a  ridge. 

Ridicule,  rid'^-kfile,   s.      wit  of  that  species 

w  hich  provokes  laughter. 

K^  This  word  is  frequently  mispronounced  by  sound, 
ing  the  first  syllable  like  the  adjective  red;  an  inaccuracy 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided. 

I  urn  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr  Nares,  that  this  word 
was  anciently  accented  on  the  last  syllable  as  derived 
from  the  P'rench  ridicule,  and  not  the  Latin  ridiculus ; 
but  this  accent  being  found  contrary  to  the  Latin  ana- 
logy, 503,  shifted  to  the  first  syllable ;  a  transition  which, 
in  words  of  three  syllables,  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world. — See  Principles,  No.  524. 

To  Ridicule,  rld'^-kule,  v.  a.  To  expose  to 
laughter,  to  treat  with  contemptuous  merriment 

Ridiculous,  r^-dik'kii-l&s,  a.  Worthy  of 
laughter,  exciting  contemptuous  merriment 

Ridiculously,  r^-dik'ki-lus-l»^,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner  worthy  of  laughter  or  contempt 

Ridiculousness,    r^-djk'kfi-las-n&,    s.      The 

quality  of  being  ridiculous. 
Riding,  ri'ding,  part.  a.      Employed  to  travel  on 

any  occasion. 
Riding,  ri'ding,  S.   410.      A  district  visited  by  an 

officer. 
Ridingcoat,  rl'dlng-kote,   s.     a  coat  made  to 

keep  out  the  weather. 
Ridinghood,    ri'ding-hud,    s.     A  hood  used  by 

women,  when  they  travel,  to  bear  off  the  rain. 
Ridotto,  re-dot'to,  S.     An  entertainment  of  sing- 
ing ;  a  kind  of  opera. 
RiE,  ri,  s.      An  esculent  grain. 
Rife,    rife,    a.      Prevalent,  abounding.      It  is  uow 

only  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 
Rifely,  rlfe'le,  ad.      Prevalently,  abundantly. 
RiFENESS,  rife'n^S,  S.      Prevalence,  abundance. 
To  Rifle,  rl'fl,  v.  a.  405.    To  rob  ;  to  pillage,  to 

plunder. 
RiFLER,  ri'fl-&r,  s.       Robber,  plunderer,  pillager. 
Rift,  rift,  ,<;.      A  cleft,  a  breach,  an  opening. 
To  Rift,  rift,  v.  a.      To  cleave,  to  split. 
To  Rift,  lift,  V,  n.      To  burst,  to  open  ;   to  belch, 

to  break  wind. 
To  Rig,  rig,  v.  a.     To  dress,  to  accoutre ;   to  fit 

M'ith  tackling. 
RiGADOON,  rlg-i-d65n',  S,      A  dance. 
RigatiON,  ri-ga'shfm,  s.      The  act  of  watering. 
Rigger,  rig'gur,  S.  382-    One  that  rigs  or  dresses. 
Rigging,  rlg^ng,  s.  410.      The  sails  or  tackling  of 

a  ship. 
KiGGISH,  rig'ish,  a.  382.      Wanton,  whorish. 
7o  Riggle,  rlg'gl,  v.  n.  405.   To  move  backward 

and    forward,    as   shrinking  from    pain ;    properly. 

Wriggle. 
Right,  rite,  a.  393.    Fit,  proper,  becoming,  true  ; 

not    mistaken,   just,  honest;    convenient,    not  left; 

straight,  not  crooked. 
Right,  rite,  interj.   An  expression  of  approbation. 
Right,  rite,  ad.     Properly,  justly,  exactly,  accord. 

ing  to  truth  ;  in  a  direct  line  ;  in  a  great  degree,  very  , 

not  used  except  in  titles,  as.  Right  honourable,  Kigbt 

reverend. 
Right,  rite,  s.      Justice,  freedom  from  error  ;  just 

claim  ;  that  which  justly  briong.s  to  one  ;   property, 

interest;  power,  prerogative;   immunity,  privilege; 
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the  side  not  left ;  to  rights,  in  a  direct  line,  straight ; 

deliverance  from  errour. 
To  Right,  rite,  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to,  to  establish 

in  possessions  justly  claimed,  to  relieve  from  wrong. 
Righteous,  ri'tshe-&s,    a.    263.    464.      Just, 

honest,  virtuous,  uncorrupt ;  equitable. 
Righteously,    ri'tsh(i-&s-le,     ad.       Honestly, 
virtuously. 

Righteousness,  ri'tsh^-6s-n&,  s.  Justice, 
honesty,  virtue,  poodness. 

R  IGHTFUL,  rite'ful,  a.  Having  the  right,  having 
the  just  claim;  honest,  just. 

R IGHTFULLY,  rite'ful-e,  ad.  According  to  right, 
according  to  justice. 

RiGHT-HAND,  rite-haiid',  s.     Not  the  left. 

Rightfulness,  rite'ful-n^s,  s.     Moral  rectitude. 

Rightly,  rite^e,  ad.  According  to  truth,  properly, 
suitably,  not  erroneously  ;  honestly,  uprightly,  ex- 
actly ;  straiglitly,  directly. 

RigHTNESS,  llte'n&,  s.  Conformity  to  truth,  ex- 
emption from  being  wrong,  rectitude  ;  straightness 


j)(5-  Tliis  word  is  often  corruptly  pronounced  as  if 
written  rense,  rhyming  with  seme;  but  this  impropriety 
is  daily  losing  ground,  and  is  non' almost  confined  to 
the  lower  order  of  speakers. 
RiNSER,  rins'iir,  S.  98.     One  that  washes  or  rinses, 

a  washer. 
Riot,   rl'&t,  s.    166.      Wild   and   loose    festivity  ; 

a  sedition,  an  uproar ;  to  run  riot,  to  move  or  ai't 

without  control  or  restraint 
To  Riot,  ri'ut,  v.  n.     To  revel,  to  be  dissipated  in 

luxurious  enjoyments ;  to  luxuriate,  to  be  tumultuous  j 

to  banquet  luxuriously  ;  to  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 
Rioter,  ri'ut-ir,  s.  98.     One  who  is  dissipated  in 

luxury  ;  one  who  raises  an  uproar. 
Riotous,   ri'ut-5s,  a.   314.      Luxurious,  wanton, 

licentiously  festive;  seditious,  turbulent. 
Riotously,    rl'ut-5s-le,   ad.      Luxuriously,  Avith 

licentious  luxury  ;  seditiously,  turbulently. 
RiOTOUSNESS,  ri'it-fis-ii^s,  s.     The  state  of  being 

riotous. 
To   Rip,  rip,  v.  a.      To  tear,  to  lacerate  ;   to  undo 

any  thing  sewed ;  to  disclose  ;  to  bring  to  view. 


Rigid,  rld'jid,   a.    380.      Stiff,  not  to  be  bent,  un-     Ripe,  ripe,  a.      Brought  to  perfection  in  growth. 


pliant ;  severe,  inflexible  ;  sharp,  cruel. 

Rigidity,  re-jld'e-te,  s.  stiffness  ;  stiffness  of 
anpearancp,  uant  of  easy  or  airy  elegance. 

Rigidly,  rid'jld-le,  ad.  Stiffly,  unpliantly ;  severely, 
inflexibly. 

RiGIDNESS,  lld'jid-Ties,  s.      Severity,  inflexibility. 

RiGOL,  ri'gol,  s.  A  circle ;  in  Sbakspearc,  a  diadem. 
Not  used. 

Rigour,  rig'giir,  s.  314.  544.  Cold  stiffness ; 
a  convulsive  shuddering  with  sense  of  cold ;  severity, 
sternness,  want  of  condescension  to  others  ;  severity 
of  conduct ;  strictness,  unabated  exactness,  hardness. 

Rigorous,  rlg'giir-fis,  a.  Severe,  allowing  no 
abatement. 

Rigorously,  rlg/gir-fis-l^,  ad.  Severely,  with- 
out tenderness  or  mitigation. 

Rill,  rll,  s.      A  small  brook,  a  little  streamlet. 

To  Rill,  rll,  v.  n.      To  run  in  small  streams. 

RiLLET,  lil'llt,  S.  99.      A  small  stream. 

Rim,  rim,  S.  A  border,  a  margin  ;  that  which 
encircles  something  else. 

Rime,  rime,  s.  Huar  frost,  not  used  ;  a  hole, 
a  chink. 

To  RiMPLE,  rlm'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  pucker,  to 
contract  into  corrugations. 

RiND,  rind,  S.   105       Bark,  husk. 

Ring,  ring,  S.  57.  A  circle  ;  a  circle  of  gold  or  some 
other  matter  worn  as  an  ornament ;  a  circle  of  metal 
to  be  held  by  ;  a  circular  course ;  a  circle  made  by 
persons  standing  round  ;  a  number  of  bells  harmoni- 
cally  tuned ;  the  sound  of  bells  or  any  other  sonorous 
hudy  ;  a  sound  of  any  kind. 

To  Ring,  ring,  v.  a.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other 
sonorous  body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound  ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  fit  with  a  ring ;  to  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his 
nose. 

To  Ring,  ring,  v.  n.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or 
sonorous  metal ;  to  practise  the  art  of  making  musick 
with  bells ;  to  sound,  to  resound  ;  to  utter  as  a  bell ; 
to  tinkle  ;  to  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

Ring-bone,  rlngljone,  s.  A  hard  callous  sub- 
stance growing  in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  p-istem 
of  a  horse  ;  it  .sometimes  goes  quite  round  like  a  ring. 

Ringdove,  rlng'duv,  s.     A  kind  of  pigeon. 

Ringer,  rlng'ur,  s.  98.  409.     He  who  rings. 

Ringleader,  ring'l^-dfir,  s.  The  head  of 
a  riotous  body. 

Ringlet,  ringlet,  s.  99.  A  small  ring  ;  a  circle  ; 
a  curl. 

Ringstreaked,  ring'strekt,  a.  circularly 
streaked. 

Ringtail,  ring'tMe,  s.     A  kind  of  kite. 

RiNGWOR.M,  ring'w&rai,  s.     A  circular  tetter. 

To  Rinse,  rinse,  v.  a.     To  wash,  to  cleanse  by 
washing  ;  to  wash  the  snap  out  of  clothes. 
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mature  ;  complete  ;  proper  for  use  ;  advanced  to  the 
perfection  of  any  quality :  brought  to  the  point  of 
taking  effect,  fully  matured  ;  fully  qualified  by  gradual 
improvement. 

To  Ripe,  ripe,  v.  n.  To  ripen,  to  grow  ripe,  to  be 
matured. 

To  Ripe,  ripe,  i;.  a.  To  mature,  to  make  ripe. 
Not  used. 

Ripely,  ripely,  ad.      Maturely,  at  the  fit  time. 

To  Ripen,  ri'pn,  v.  n.  103.     To  grow  ripe. 

To  Ripen,  ri'pn,  v,  a.      To  mature,  to  make  ripa 

Ripeness,  ripe'n&,  s.  The  state  of  being  ripe, 
maturity. 

Ripper,  rip'p&r,  s.  98.  One  who  rips,  one  who 
tears,  one  who  lacerates- 

To  Ripple,  rip'pl,  v.  n.  405.  To  fret  on  the 
surface,  as  water  swiftly  running. 

Rippling,  rip'ling,  s.  A  moving  roughness  on  the 
surface  of  a  running  water. 

To  Rise,  rlze,  v.  n.  To  change  a  jacent  or 
recumbent  to  an  erect  posture  ;  to  get  up  from  ree-t ;  to 
get  up  from  a  fall ;  to  spring,  to  grow  up  ;  to  gain  ele- 
vation  of  rank  or  fortune  ;  to  swell ;  to  ascend,  to 
move  upwards  ;  to  break  out  from  below  the  horizon 
as  the  sun  ;  to  begin  to  act ;  to  be  excited  ;  to  break 
into  military  commotions,  to  make  insurrections  ;  to 
be  roused,  to  be  excited  to  action,  to  increase  in  price  j 
to  elevate  the  style ;  to  be  revived  from  death ;  to  be 
elevated  in  situation. 

Rise,  rise,  s.  437.   560.     The  act  of  rising ; 

elevated  place ;  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  east ; 

increase   of  price ;    beginning,   original ;    elevation, 

increase  of  sound. 

r/;^  This  word  very  properly  takes  the  pure  sound  of 
s  to  distinguish  it  from  the  verb,  but  does  not  adhere  to 
this  distinction  so  inviolably  as  the  nouns  use,  excuse. 
Sec.  for  we  sometimes  hear  "the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  "  the  rise  and  fall  of  provisions,"  &c. 
with  the  s  like  z.  The  pure  »,  lio«  ever,  is  more  agree- 
able to  analogy,  and  ought  to  be  scrupulously  preserved 
in  these  places  by  all  correct  speakers.— See  Principles, 
No.  457.  499. 

Riser,  ri'zSr,  s.  97.     One  that  rises. 
Risibility,    riz-^-bil'^-t^,   «.      The    quality  of 

laughing. 
Risible,  riz'^-bl,  a.  405.     Having  the  faculty  or 

power  of  laughing ;  ridiculous,  exciting  laughter. 
Risk,  risk,  s.      Hazard,  danger,  chance  of  harm. 
To  Risk,  risk,  v.  a.      To  hazard,  to  put  to  chance, 

to  endanger. 
RiSKER,  risk'&r,  s.  98.      He  who  risks. 
Rite,    rite,    s.      Solemn   act   of  religion,  external 

observance. 
Ritual,  rit'tshfi-il,  a.  403.     Solemnly,  ceremoni- 
ous, done  Hccorrting  ti>  some  religious  institution. 
Ritual,  rlt'tshil-al,  «.     A  book  in  which  the  rites 

and  observances  of  religion  are  set  down. 
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RrrCALIST,  rit'tshi-Al-ist,  S.     Que  skilled  in  the 

ritaal. 
Rn'AL,  ri'vJl,  s.  88.    One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the 

same  thing  which  another  man  pursues ;  a  competitor ; 

a  competitor  in  love. 
Rival,  ri'vSl,  a.     standing  in  competition,  making 

the  same  claim,  emulous. 
To  Rival,  ri'vM,  v.  a.     To  stand  in  competition 

with  another,  to  oppose ;  to  emulate,  to  endeavour  to 

equal  or  excel. 
To  Rival,  ri'vil,  v,  n.  To  be  in  competition. 

RlVALITY,  A-vkVi-ti, }       „         ..^  ... 

•r.  <i  ^^     t        r  S.  Competition,  emulation. 

Rivalry,  ri'val-re,     J 

Rivalship,  ri'vil-shlp,  S.  The  state  or  character  of 
R  rivaL 

To  Rive,  rlve,  v.  a.  Part.  Riven.  To  split,  to 
cleave,  to  divide  by  a  blunt  instrument. 

To  Rn'EL,  rVvl,  v.  a.  102.  To  contract  into 
wrinkles  and  corrugations. 

Riven,  rlv'vn,  103.  Part  of  Rive. 

River,  riv'fir,  s.  98.  A  land-current  of  water  lar- 
ger than  a  brook. 

River-dragon,  riv'ur-drag'&n,  s.  A  crocodile  ;  a 

name  given  by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt. 
RiVER-GOD,    riv'&r-gftd,    S.      Tutelary    deity   of   a 

river. 
River-horse,  riv'fir-horse,  s.  Hippopotamus. 
Rivet,   rivlt,   S.  99.      A  fastening  pin   clinched  at 

both  ends. 
To  Rn-^ET,  rlv'lt,  v.  a.    To  fasten  with  rivets  ;   to 

fasten  strongly,  to  make  immoveable. 
Rivulet,  rlv'u-l^t,  S.     A  small  river,  a  brook,  a 

streamlet. 
RiXDOLLAR,  rlks'dfil-l&r,  s.  A  German  coin,  worth 

four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
Roach,  rotsh,  s.  295.   a  fish. 
RoAU,  r6de,   S.    295.     Large    way,    path  ;    ground 

where  ships  may  anchor ;  inroad,  incursion — not  used ; 

journey. 
To  Roam,  rome,  v.  n.  295.    To  wander  without 

any  certain  purpose,  to  ramble,  to  rove. 
To  Roam,  rome,  v.  a.   To  range,  to  wander  over. 
RoAMER,  r6'm&r,  s.  98.     A  rover,  a  rambler,  a 

wanderer. 

RoAN,  rone,  a.  295.     Bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with 

grey  or  white  spots  interspersed. 
To   RoAR,  rore,  v.  n.     To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other 

wild  beast ;  to  cry  in  distress  j  to  sound  as  the  wind 

or  sea  ;  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
Roar,  rore,  s.  295.     The  cry  of  a  Hon  or  other 

beast ;  an  outcry  of  distress  ;  a  clamour  of  merriment ; 

the  sound  of  the  wind  or  sea ;  any  loud  noise. 
RoarY,  To'ri,  a.    Dewy. 
To  Roast,  r6st,   v.    a.   295.     To  dress  meat,  by 

turning  it  round  before  the  fire  ;  to  dress  at  the  fire 

without  water;  to  heat  anything  violently;  to  rule 

the  Koast,  to  govern,  to  manage,  to  preside. 

Ij^  It  is  a  little  singular  that  instead  of  the  participle 
of  this  verb  we  should  use  the  verb  itself  for  the  adjec- 
tive, in  roast  beef,  a  mast  fowl ;  whilst  we  say  a  roasted 
apple,  a  roasted  polatoe,  and,  as  Shakspeare  has  it,  a 
roasted  egg. 

Rob,  r&b,  s.    inspissated  juices. 

To  Rob,  r6b,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  un- 
lawful force,  to  plunder  ;  to  take  away  unlawfully. 

Robber,  rSb'b&r,  s.  98.  A  thief,  one  that  robs  by 
force,  or  steals  by  secret  means. 

Robbery,  TWbhT-&,  S.  Theft  perpetrated  by  force 
or  with  privacy. 

Robe,  r6be,  s.    A  gown  of  state,  a  dress  of  dignity. 

To  Robe,  robe,  t;.  a.     To  dress  pompously,  to  in- 
vest 
Robin,  rftbljln,  "    ) 

ROBIN-RED-BREAST,  Tob-blH-r^'br^St,     J  *' 
A  bird  so  named  from  his  red  breast 
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Robust,  ro-bust',  ) 

Robustious,  ro-b&st'y&s,  5  *** 

Strong,  vigorous,  boisterous,  violent 

Robustness,  ri-b&st'nd-s,  s.     Strength,  vigour 
Rocambole,  r5k'im-b61e,  s.      A   sort  of  wild 

garlick. 

Roche-alum,  rotsb-illum,  s.     A  purer  kind  ji 

alum. 

Rock,  r6k,  s.  A  vast  mass  of  stone  ;  protection, 
defence,  a  scriptural  sense  ;  a  distalf  held  in  the  hand, 
from  which  the  wool  was  spun  by  twirling' a  ball  be- 
low. 

To  Rock,  rok,  v.  a.  To  shake,  to  move  backward* 
and  forwards ;  to  move  the  cradle  in  order  to  procure 
sleep ;  to  lull,  to  quiet. 

To  Rock,  rik,  v.  n.  To  be  violently  agitated,  to 
reel  to  and  fro. 

Rock-doe,  r6k'd6,  s.     a  species  of  deer. 
Rock-ruby,  r6k'ro3-b^,  s.     The  garnet,  when  it 

is  of  a  very  strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair 

cast  of  the  blue. 
Rock-salt,  r&k'silt,  s.     Mineral  salt 
Rocker,  rSk'k&r,  s.     98.     One  who  rocks  the 

cradle. 
Rocket,  rSkldt,  s.  99.     An  artificial  firework. 
RoCKLESS,  rSklfe,  a.      Being  without  rocks. 
RocKROSE,  rftk'roze,  s.     A  plant 
RoCKWORK,  r5k'w6rk,  s.      stones  fixed  in  mortar, 

in  imitation  of  the  asperities  of  rocks. 
Rocky,   r&k'k^,   a.      Full    of  rocks;   resembling   a 

rock  ;  hard,  stony,  obdurate. 
Rod,  r6d,  S.      A    long  twig  ;   any   thing    long  and 

blender ;  an  instrument  for  measuring ;  an  instrument 

of  correction  made  of  twiprs. 
Rode,  rode.     Pret.  of  Ride. 
Rodomontade,  r&d-6-m6ii-tade ,  s.     An  empty 

noisy  bluster  or  boast,  a  rant 
Roe,  ro,  s.      A  species  of  deer  ;   the  female  of  the 

hart. 
Roe,  ro,  s.      The  eggs  of  fish. 
Rogation,  rA-ga'sh&n,  s.     Litany,  supplication. 
Rogation- it'EEK,  ro-ga'sbfin.w^ek,  s.    'l  he  week 

immediately  preceding  Whitsunday. 
Rogue,  rog,  S.      337.      A  vagabond  ;   a   knave,   <i 

villain,  a  tliief ;  a  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment ;  a  wag. 
To  Rogue,  rog,   v.    n.      To   wander,   to   play   the 

vagabond  ;  to  play  knavish  tricks. 
Roguery,    ro'gar-i^,     S.      98.      Knavish    tricks  ; 

wagifery,  arch  tricks. 
Rogueship,  rog'shlp,  s.      The  qualities  or  person- 
age of  a  rogue. 
Roguish,  rc/glsh,  a.  Knavish,  fraudulent ;  waggish, 

slightly  mischievous. 
Roguishly,  ro'gish-le,  nd.     Like  a  rogue,  knav- 

ishly,  wantonly. 
RogUISHNESS,  rt/glsh-nSs.  S.      The  qualities  of  a 

rogue. 
RoGUY,  ro'g^,  a.   345.      Knavish,  wanton. 
To  RoiST,  rdist,  ) 

To  Roister,  rois'tiir,  \  ^' 

To  behave  turbulently,  to  act  at  discretion,  to  be  at 
free  quarter,  to  bluster. 

Roister,  rois'tur,  s.    299.     A  turbulent,  brutal^ 

lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  Roll,  role,  v.  a.  406.  To  move  any  thing  by 
volutation,  or  successive  application  of  the  ditterent 
parts  of  the  surface  to  the  ground  ;  to  move  any  thing 
round  upon  its  axis  ;  to  move  in  a  circle  ;  to  prodiu-o 
a  periodical  revolution  ;  to  wrap  round  upon  itself;  to 
in  wrap,  to  involve  in  bandage ;  to  form  by  rolling  into 
round  masses  ;  to  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

To  Roll,  role,  v.  n.  To  be  moved  by  the  successive 
application  of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  the  ground  ;  to 
run  on  wheels  ;  to  perform  a  periodical  revolution  ;  to 
move  with  appearance  of  circular  directi(m  ;  to  float  in 
rough  water ;  to  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  water  • 
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to  fluctuate,  to  move  tumultuously;  to  revolve  on  its  , 

axis  ;  to  be  moved  tumultuously. 
Roll,  role,  S.    The  act  of  roiling,  the  state  of  being 

rolled  ;  the  thing  rolling  ;  mass  made  round ;  writing 

rolled  upon  itself ;  around  body  rolled  along ;  publick 

writing  ;  a  register,  a  catalogue  ;  chronicle. 
Roller,  rolur,  s.    98.      Any  thing  turning  on  its 

own  axis,  as  a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks  :  bandage, 

fillet. 
RoLLlNGPIN,  roling-pin,  s.  A  round  piece  of  wood 

tapering  at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is  moulded. 
ROLLYPOOLY,    r61^-p6-le,    s.       A  corruption  of 

roH  ball  into  the  pool.     A  sort  of  game,  in  which  when 

II  ball  rolls  into  a  certain  place  it  wins. 
RoMAGE,  r&m'mldje,  s.   90.     A  tumult,  a  bustle, 

an  active  and  tumultuous  search  for  any  thing. 
Romance,  ro-milnse',  s.     A  military  fable  of  the 

middle  ages,  a  tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love; 

a  lie,  a  fiction. 
To  Romance,  ro-minse',  v.  n.     To  lie,  to  forge. 
Romancer,  ro-mins'ur,  s,  98.      A  liar,  a  forger 

of  tales. 
To  Romanize,  ro'mSn-ize,  v.  a.  To  Latinize,  to 

fill  with  modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 
Romantick,  ro-min'tik,  a.     Resembling  the  tales 

of  romances,  wild  ;  improbable,  false ;  fanciful,  full  of 

wild  scenery. 
Roman,  ro'man,  a.  88.      Belonging  to  Rome. 
Rome,  r66m,  s.    The  capital  city  of  Italy,  supposed 

to  have  beexi  founded  by  Romulus,  and  once  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world. 

fX>  The  0  in  this  word  seems  irrevocably  fixed  in  the 
English  sound  of  that  letter  in  7nove,  prove,  &c.  Pope, 
indeed,  rhymes  it  with  dome, 

"  Thus  when  we  view  some  wcU-proportion'd  domp. 
The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  0  Rome!" — 
But,  as  Mr  Nares  observes,  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
pronounced  this  word  as  if  written  doom,  as  he  rhymes 
Some  with  doom  afterwards  in  the  same  poem. 

**  From  the  same  foes  at  last  both  felt  their  d'lom  : 
And  the  same  age  saw  learning  fall  and  Rome,^* 

Euan  on  Crilicim,  V.  685. 

The  truth  is,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded  from 

the  rhyming  of  poets.     It  may  serve  to  confirm  an  esta. 

blished  usage,  but  can  never  direct  us  where  usage  is 

various  and  uncertain.     But  the  pun  which  Shakspeare 

puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cassius  in  Julius  Caesar  decidedly 

shows  what  was  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  in  his 

time: 

"  Now  it  is  Rami;  indeed,  and  room  enough, 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man.*' 
And  the  Grammar  inOueen  Anne's  time,  recommended 

by  Steele,  says,  the  city  Rome  is  pnmounced  like  Room; 

and  Dr  Jones,  in  his  Spelling  Dictionary,  1701,  gives  it 

the  same  sound. 

Romp,  rSmp,  s.  A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  un- 
taught girl ;  rough,  rude  play. 

To  Romp,  r&mp,  v.  n.  To  play  rudely,  noisily, 
and  boisterously. 

Rondeau,  r^n-dcV,  s.  A  kind  of  ancient  poetry, 
commonly  consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme  and  five  another ;  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third, 
the  beginning  of  the  Rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equi- 
vocal sense. 

RoNION,  r&n'y&n,  s.  1 13.      A  fat  bulky  woman. 

RoNT,  runt,  S.  163.  An  animal  stinted  in  the 
growth. 

Rood,  rood,  s.  306.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in 
square  measure  ;  a  pole,  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and 
aTialf  in  long  measure ;  the  cross. 

Roof,   roof,    S.    306.      The  cover  of  a  house  ;   the 
va\ilt,  the  in.side  of  the  arch  that  covers  a  building ;  the 
palate,  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 
To  Roof,  roof,  v.  a.   To  cover  with  a  roof ;   to  en- 
close in  a  house. 

RoOFY,  roof'^,  a.      Having  roofs. 

Rook,  rook,  s.   306.      A  bird  resembling  a  crow  : 
it  feeds  not  on  carrion  but  grain ;  a  piece  at  chess ;  a 
cheat,  a  trickish  rapacious  ifellow. 
To  Rook,  ro^k,  v.  n.      To  rob,  to  cheat 

Rookery,  r66k'ur-^,  s.     A  nursery  of  rooks. 
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Rooky,  r6ok'4  a.      inhabited  by  rooks. 

Rooit,  room,  s.  306.  Space,  extent  of  place ; 
space  or  place  unoccupied  ;  way  unobstructed  ;  plare 
of  another,  stead ;  unobstructed  opportunity ;  an 
apartment  in  a  house. 

Room  AGE,  rSomldje,  s.  90.  Space,  place. 

Roominess,  r66m'e-nSs,  s.  Space,  quantity  of 
extent. 

Roomy,  r66in'^,  a.   Spacious,  wide,  large. 

Roost,  r66st,  s.  .S06.  That  on  whicli  a  bird  sits 
to  sleep ;  the  act  of  sleeping. 

To  Roost,  roost,  v.  n.  To  sleep  as  a  bird ;  to 
lodge,  in  burlesque. 

Root,  r66t,  S.  306.  That  part  of  the  plant  which 
rests  in  the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with 
nourishment ;  the  bottom,  the  lower  part ;  a  plant  of 
which  the  root  is  esculent ;  the  original,  the  first  cause; 
thetirst  ancestor;  fixed  residence;  impression,  dur- 
able effect. 

To  Root,  r66t,  v.  n.  To  fix  the  root,  to  strike  far 
into  the  earth  ;  to  turn  up  earth. 

To  Root,  r5ot,  v.  a.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth  :  to 
impress  deeply  ;  to  turn  up  out  of  the  ground  ;  to  era- 
dicate ;  to  extirpate  ;  to  destroy,  to  banish. 

Rooted,  root'ed,  a.    Fixed  deep,  radical. 

RoOTEDLY,  root'ed  le,  ad.   Deeply,  strongly. 

Rooty,  root'e,  a.  Full  of  roots. 

Rope,  rope,  s.  A  cord,  a  string,  a  halter  ;  any  row 
of  things  depending,  as  a  rope  of  onions. 

To  RoPK,  rope,  v.  n.  To  draw  out  in  a  line  aa 
viscous  matter. 

Roped ancek,  r6pe'dans-&r,  «.     An  artist  who 

dances  on  a  rope- 
RoPINESS,  ro'p^-nfe,  .«.   Viscosity,  glutinousness. 
Ropemakek,  rope'ma-kur,  s.     One  who   make* 

ropes  to  sell. 
Ropery,  rope'&r-^,  s.      Rogue's  tricks.    Not  used. 
RoPETRICK,  rope'trlk,  S.      Probably  rogue's  trick, 

trick  that  deserves  the  halter.     An  old  cant  word. 
Ropy,  ro'pi,  a.   Viscous,  tenacious,  glutinous. 
RoQUELACRE,  r6k-^-16r',  s.  French.     A  cloak 

for  men. 
RoRIFEROUS,  ro-rif  f?r-&s,  a.   Producing  dew. 
RORIFLUENT,    r6-rlffli-5nt,    a.    518.        Flowing 

with  dew. 
Rosary,  ro'zar-^,  S.  440.      A  string  of  beads,  on 

which  prayers  are  numbered.  A  place  abounding  with 

roses. 
ROSCID,  rSs'sid,  a.  Dewy,  abounding  with  dew. 
Rose,  roze,  s.    A  flower  ;  to  speak  under  the  Rose, 

to  speak  any  thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterwards  to 

be  discovered. 
Rose,  roze.  Pret.  of  Rise. 
Roseate,  r6'zh^-at,  a.  91.  452.     Rosy,  full  of 

roses  ;  blooming,  fragrant,  as  a  rose. 
Rosed,  rozd,  a.   359.    Crimsoned,  flushed. 

Rosemary,  roze'm^r^,  s.  a  plant. 
Rose-noble,  r6ze'n6-bl,  s.      An  English  gold 

coin,  in  value  anciently  sixteen  shillings. 

Rose-water,  r6ze'wa-tiir,   s.      Water  distilled 

from  roses. 
RoSET,  ro'zSt,  s.    A  red  colour  for  painters. 
Rosin,  r6z'zln,  S.      Inspissated  turpentine,  a  juice 

of  the  pine  ;  any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables  thi*t 

dissolve  in  spirit 

R5»  When  this  word  is  used  in  a  general  or  philoso- 
phical sense  for  the  fat  sulphurous  part  of  vegetables,  it 
IS  generally  termed  resin ;  when  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  signifying  the  inspissated  juice  of  turpentine,  it 
is  called  rosin  : 


To  Rosin,  r5z'zln,  v.  a.  To  rub  with  rosin. 
RosiNY,  r&z'zin-^,  a.   Resembling  rosin. 
ROSSEL,  ris'sll,  S.  99.    Light  land. 
Rostrated,  rSs'tra-ted,  a.     Adorned  with  bealj 
of  ships. 
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Rostrum,  r&s'tr&m,  s.  The  beak  of  a  bird  ;  tlie 
beak  ofa  slii|> ;  the  sraifold  whence  orators  harangued  ; 
the  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling  liquor  iuto  its 
receiver  in  the  common  alembicks. 

Rosy,  ro'zd,  a.  438.  Resembling  a  rose  in  bloom, 
beauty,  colour,  or  fragrance. 

To  Rot,  r&t,  v.  n.  To  putrefy,  to  lose  the  cohe- 
sion of  its  parts. 

To  Rot,  r5t,  v.  a.  To  make  putrid,  to  bring  to 
corruption. 

Rot,  r6t,  s.  A  distemper  among  sheep  in  wliich 
their  lungs  are  wasted,  putrefaction,  putrid  decay. 

Rotary,  rt/ti-re,  a.     Whirling  as  a  wheel. 

RoTATEU,  ro'ta-t^d,  a.      Whirled  round. 

Rotation,  ro-ta'shun,  s.  The  act  of  whirling 
round  like  a  wheel ;  revoTUtion ;  the  act  of  taking  any 
thing  in  turn. 

Rotator,  rA-ta't&r,  s.  166.  That  which  gives 
a  circular  motion. 

Rote,  rote,  s.  Words  uttered  by  mere  memory 
without  meaning,  memory  of  words  without  compre- 
hension of  the  sense. 

To  Rote,  rote,  v.  a.  To  fix  in  the  memory  with- 
out informing  the  understanding. 

Rotgut,  r&t'g&t,  S.    Bad  small  beer.    A  low  term. 

Rotten,  r5t'tn,  a.  103.  Putrid,  carious ;  not 
trusty,  not  sound. 

Rottenness,  rSt'tn-n^s,  s.  state  of  being  rotten, 

cariousness,  putrefaction. 
Rotund,  ro-t&nd',  a.      Round,  circular,  spherical. 
RoTUNDiFOLious,  r6-t&n-de-f6'ld-&s,  a.   Having 

round  leaves. 
Rotundity,    ro-tun'dd-ti,  *.      Roundness,  circu- 
larity. 
ROTUNDO,  r6-t&n'dA,  S.      a  building  formed  round 

both  in  the  inside  and  outside,  such  as  the  Pantheon 

at  Rome. 
To  Rove,   rove,   V,    n.      To  ramble,  to  range,  to 

wander. 
To  Rove,  rove,  v.  a.      To  wander  over. 
Rover,  ro'v&r,  s.  98.     A  wanderer,  a  ranger ; 

a  fickle  inconstant  man  ;  a  robber,  a  pirate. 
Rouge,  roozhe,  s.     French.     Red  paint  to  paint 

the  face. 
Rough,  ruf,  a.  314-.  391.      Not  smooth,  rugged  ; 

austere  to  the  taste  ;  harsh  totlie  ear ;  rugged  of  tern- 

{)er,  inelegant  of  manners  ;  harsili  to  the  mind,  severe  ; 
lard  featured ;  not  polished  ;  rugged,  disordered  in 
appearance ;  stormy,  boisterous. 

To  Roughcast,  riif  kSst,  v.  a.  To  mould  with- 
out nicety  or  elegance,  to  form  with  asperities  and  in- 
equalities ;  to  plaster  with  rough  mortar;  to  form 
any  thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

Roughcast,  ruf  kSst,  s.  A  rude  model,  a  form 
in  its  rudiments  ;  a  kind  of  rough  plaster. 

RoughdraUGHT,  r&f'drAft,  s.  A  draught  in  its 
rudiments. 

To  Roughde&w,  rfiPdrSw,  v.  a.  To  trace 
coarsely. 

To  Roughen,  r5Pfn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  rough. 

To  Roughhew,  ruf-hfi',  v.  a.  To  give  to  any 
thing  tlio  first  appearance  of  form. 

Roughhewn,  raf-hune',  part,  a-  Rugged,  un- 
polished, uncivil,  unrefined  ;  not  yet  nicely  finished. 

Roughly,  ruPle,  ad.  With  uneven  surface,  with 
asperities  on  the  surface  ;  harshly,  uncivilly,  rudely; 
severely,  without  tenderness  ;  austerely  to  the  taste ; 
boisterously,  tempestuously  ;  harshly  to  the  ear. 

Roughness,  riiPn^s,  s.  Superficial  asperity,  un- 
evenness  of  surface ;  austereness  to  the  taste  ;  taste  of 
astringency  ;  harshness  to  the  ear ;  ruggedness  of  tem- 
per ;  coarseness  of  manners,  tendency  to  rudeness ; 
absence  of  delicacy  ;  severity,  violence  of  discipline  ; 
violence  of  operation  in  medicines  ;  unpolished  or  un- 
finished state;  inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance; 
tempestuousness,  storminess  ;  coarseness  of  features. 

Rough-rider,  ruf-il'dur,  s.  One  that  breaks 
horses  for  riding. 
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RoUGHT,  rawt,  319.  (Old  pret.  of  Reach.)   Reached. 
To    RouGHWORK,   r&fwuik,    v.   a.       To   work 

coarsely  over  without  the  lesist  nicety. 
RouNCEVAL,  roun's^vil,  s.  313.     A  species  of 

pea. 
Round,    round,    a.    313.      Cylindrical  ;   circular 

spherical ;    not   broken ;    large,   not  inconsiderable  ; 

plain,  candid,  open ;  quick,  brisk  ;  plain,  free  without 

delicacy,  almost  rough. 
Round,    round,  s.      A  circle,  a  sphere,  an  orb  ; 

rundle,  step  of  a  ladder ;  the  time  in  which  any  thing 

has  passed  through  all  hands,  and  conies  back  to  the 

first ;  a  revolution,  a  course  ending  at  the  point  where 

it  began;  a  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  officer,  to 

survey  a  certain  district 
Round,  ro&nd,  ad.      Every  way,   on  all  sides  ;  in 

a  revolution ;  circularly  ;  not  in  a  direct  line. 
Round,  round,  prep.     On  every  side  of;  about, 

circularly  about ;  all  over. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  a.   To  surround,  to  encircle  ; 

to  make  spherical  or  circular ;  to  raise  to  a  relief ;  to 

move  about  any  thing ;  to  mould  into  smoothness. 
To  Round,  round,  v.  n.   To  grow  round  in  form  ; 

to  whisper  ;  to  go  round. 

Roundabout,  round'i-bout,  a.  Ample,  circui- 
tous ;  indirect,  loose. 

Roundel,  round'd^l,       7 

Roundelay,  roun'di^-la,  J 
A  kind  of  ancient  poetry ;  a  roimd  form  or  figure. 

Rounder,  round'ur,  s.  98.  Circumference,  en- 
closure.    Not  used. 

Roundhead,  roundliM,  s.  A  puritan,  so  named 
from  the  practice  once  prevalent  among  them  of  crop- 
ping their  hair  round. 

Roundhouse,  roundliouse,  s.     The  constable's 

prison,  in  which  disorderly  persons  found  in  the  street 

are  confined. 
Roundish,  roundish,  a.      Somewhat  round,  ap- 
proaching to  roundness. 
Roundly,   round'le,   ad.      In  a  round  form,  in  a 

round  manner ;    openly,  plainly,  without    reserve ; 

briskly,    with  speed ;    completely,    to  the  purpose ; 

vigorously,  in  earnest. 
Roundness,  round'n&,  s.    circularity,  sphericity, 

cylindrical    form ;    smoothness ;    honesty,    openness, 

vigorous  measures. 
To  Rouse,  r6uze,  v.  a.  313.    To  wake  from  rest  ; 

to  excite  to  thought  or  action  ;  to  put  iuto  action ;  to 

drive  a  beast  from  his  lair. 
To  Rouse,  rouze,  v.  n.     To  awake  from  slumber  ; 

to  be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 
Rouse,  rouze,  s.    A  dose  of  liquor  rather  too  large. 
RouSER,  rou'z&r,  s.      One  who  rouses. 
Rout,   root,    S.    313.      A   clamorous  multitude,   a 

rabble,  a  tumultuous  crow  d ;    confusion  of  an  arm> 

defeated  or  dispersed. 
To  Rout,  rout,  v.  a.     To  dissipate  and  put  into 

confusirin  by  defeat 

Route,  rout,  or  r66t,  s.     Road,  way. 

{(^^  Upon  a  more  accurate  observation  of  the  beat 
usage,  I  must  give  the  preference  to  the  first  sound  of 
this  word,  notwithstanding  its  coincidence  in  sound  with 
another  word  of  a  ditt'erent  meaning  ;  the  fewer  French 
sounds  of  this  diphthong  we  have  in  our  language,  the 
better  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  necessity  for  retaining 
the  final  e. — See  Boirl.  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Smith 
make  a  dift'erence  between  rout,  a  rabble,  and  route, 
a  road ;  Mr  Scott  gives  both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer 
the  first;  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry, 
pronounce  both  alike,  and  with  the  first  sound. 
Routine,  r66-t^(^n',  s.  112. 

l^  This  is  a  French  word  adopted  to  express  any 
practice,  proceeding  in  the  same  regular  way,  without 
any  alteration  according  to  circumstances. 
Row,  ro,  s.  324.    A  rank  or  file,  a  number  of  thii.gs 

ranged  in  a  line. 
To  RoW;  ro,  r.  n.     To  impel  a  vessel  in  the  wtter 

by  oars. 
7b    Row,   To,  V.   a.      To  drive  or  help  forward 

oarr.. 
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Rowel,  roull,  s.  322.  The  points  of  a  spur  turn, 
ing  on  an  axis;  a  seton,  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into 
a  wound  to  hinder  it  from  healing  and  provoke  a  dis- 
charge. 

To  Rowel,  rou'^il,  t;.  a.  To  pierce  through  the 
skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a  rowel. 

RoWEE,  ro'ur,  s.  98.      One  that  manages  an  oar. 

Royal,  roe'il,  a.  329.  Kingly,  belonging  to  a 
king,  becoming  a  king,  regal ;  noble,  illustrious. 

Royalist,  ro^SUst,  s.    Adherent  to  a  king. 

To  Royalize,  To^kl-ize,  v.  a.   To  make  royal. 

Royally,  roe'M-e,  ad.  In  a  kingly  manner, 
regally,  as  becomes  a  king. 

Royalty,  ro^il-t^,  s.  Kingship,  character  or 
office  of  a  king ;  state  of  a  king ;  emblems  of  royalty. 

RoYNlSH,  roe'rilsh,  a.  329.  Paltry,  sorry,  mean, 
rude.    Not  used. 

To  Rub,  l"ub,  t:  a.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing 
by  passing  something  over  it,  to  scoiu-,  to  wipe  ;  to 


RtrDIMENT,  roo'd^-m^nt,  s.  The  first  prindples, 
the  first  elements  of  a  science ;  the  first  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  the  first  inaccurate,  unshapeu  beginning. 

RuDLMENTAL,    rSS-d^-meiit'il,    a.     Initial,   ro- 

lating  to  first  principles. 
To  Rue,  r66,  v.  a.  339.   To  grieve  for,  or  regret; 

to  lament 
Rue,  rd6,  S,    An  herb  called  Herb  of  Grace,  because 

holy  water  was  sprii^ed  with  it. 
Rueful,    roSTm,    a.    174.      Mournful,  wofui, 

sorrowful. 
Ruefully,  rSo'f&l-^,  acL  Mournfully,  sorrowfully 
Ruefulness,    r66ful-n&,    s.      Sorrowfulness, 

moumfulness. 
RuELLE,    T66-&f    s.      J'rench.       A    circle,    an 

assembly  at  a  private  house. 
Ruff,  raf,  s.     A  puckered  linen  ornament  formerly 

worn  about  the  neck ;  a  small  river  fish ;  a  state  of 

move  one  body  upon  another ;  to  remove  by  friction ;  j  RuFFIAN,  r&Pyin,  s.  113.  A  brutal,  boisterous,  mis- 
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to  touch  hard ;  to  Rub  down,  to  clean  or  curry  a  horse  ; 
to  Rub  up,  to  excite,  to  awaken  ;  to  polish,  to  retouch. 

To  Rub,  r&b,  v.  n.   To  fret,  to  make  a  friction  ;  to 

get  through  difficulties. 
Rub,    r&b,   s.      Collision,  hinderance,  obstruction  j 
act  of  rubbing;  inequfllity  of  ground  that  hinders  the 
motion  of  a  buwl  ;  difficulty,  cause  of  uneasiness. 

RuB-STONE,  r&iystone,  S.  A  stone  to  scour  or 
sharpen. 

Rubber,  r&Vb&r,  s.  98.  One  that  rubs,  the  in. 
strument  with  which  one  rubs ;  a  coarse  file ;  a  game, 
a  contest,  two  games  out  of  three. 

RuBBAGE,  rul/bidje, ) 

Rubbish,  rul/blsh,  J 
Ruius  of  a  building,  fragments  of  matter  used  in  build- 
ing ;  confusion,  mingled  mass  ;  any  thing  vile  and 
worthless. 

RuBBLE-STONE,  rul/bl-stonc,  S.  A  stone  rubbed 
and  worn  by  the  water  at  the  latter  end  of  the  deluge. 

Rubicund,  r66'be-k&nd,  a.  339.  Inclined  to 
redness. 

Rubied,  xbolnA,  a.  283.  Red  as  a  ruby. 

RuBlFICK,  roo'blf  fik,  a.  509.    Making  red. 

RubifORM,  roo'b^-form,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
red. 

To  Rubify,  r66'b^-fi,  v.  a.  183.    To  make  red. 

Rubious,  roo'D^-us,  a.  314.  Ruddy,  red.  Not 
used. 

Rubricated,  rSS'brd-ka-tM,  a.  Smeared  with  red. 

RuBRICK,  roo'brik,  s.  Directions  printed  in  books 
of  law,  and  in  prayer-books,  so  termed,  because  they 
were  originally  distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 

Ruby,  rSo'be,  S.  A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour, 
next  in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond;  redness; 
any  tiling  red ;  a  blotch,  a  carbuncle. 

Ruby,  rSo'bc^,  a.     Of  a  red  colour. 

Ructation,  ruk-ta'shfin,  S.  A  belching  arising 
from  wind  and  indigestion. 

Rudder,  rfid'dfir,  s.  98.  The  instrument  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  by  which  its  course  is  governed ;  any 
thing  that  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

Ruddiness,  rfid'd^-nfe,  S.  The  quality  of  ap- 
proaching to  redness. 

Ruddle,  rfid'dl,  s.  405.   Red  earth. 

Ruddock,  r&d'duk,  s.   A  kind  of  bird. 

Ruddy,  rud'd^,  a.  Approacliing  to  redness,  pale 
red  ;  yellow. 

Rude,  rood,  a.  339.  Rough,  coarse  of  manners, 
brutal  viiilent,  turbulent;  harsh,  inclement;  raw, 
untaught ;  rugged,  shapeless,  artless,  inelegant ;  such 
as  may  be  done  with  strength  without  ari^ 

Rudely,    rbM'U,    ad.      In   a  rude  manner ;    un- 
skilfully ;  violently,  boisterously. 
Rudeness,  rOod'H^.s,  s.      Coarseness  of  manners, 
incivility ;  violence,  boisterousness. 

RuDFSBY,  rSSdzTj^,  s.  An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow. 
Obsolete. 
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chievous  fellow ;  a  cut-throat,  a  robber,  a  murderer. 

Ruffian,  r&Pyall,  a.     Brutal,  savagely  boisterous. 

To  Ruffle,  r&l'fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  disorder,  to 
put  out  of  form,  to  make  less  smooth  ;  to  discompose, 
to  put  out  of  temper  ;  to  contract  into  plaits. 

To  RirFFLE,  r&ffl,  v.  n.  To  grow  rough  or 
turbulent ;  to  be  in  loose  motion,  to  fiutter. 

Ruffle,  r&f  fl,  s.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  disturbance,  contention,  tumult. 

RuFTERHOOD,  ruft6r-hud,  s.  In  Falconry, 
a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when  she  is  first  drawn. 

Rdg,  r&g,  s.  A  coarse  nappy  woollen  cloth  ;  a  coarse 
nappy  coverlet  used  for  mean  beds ;  a  rough  woolly 
dog. 

Rugged,  rug'gld,  a.  99.  366.  Rough,  full  of 
tmevenness  and  asperity;  savage  of  temper ;  stormy, 
rude,  rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear;  surly;  boisterous; 
rough,  shaggy. 

Ruggedly,  rug'gid-1^,  ad.     In  a  rugged  manner. 

RuGGEDNESS,  rfig'g!d-ll&,  S,  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  rugged. 

Rugose,  r66-g6se',  a.     Wrinkled. 

Ruin,  r661n,  s.  176.  339.  The  fall  or  destruction 
of  cities  or  edifices ;  the  remains  of  a  building  demo, 
lished ;  destruction,  loss  of  happiness  or  fortune,  over, 
throw;  mischief,  bane. 

To  Ruin,  rSMn,  v.  a.  To  subvert,  to  demolish  ; 
to  destroy,  to  deprive  of  felicity  or  fortune;  to  im- 
poverish. 

To  Ruin,  rolAn,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  ruins  ;  to  run 
to  ruin ;  to  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery.  Little 
nsed. 

To  Ruinate,  rSSIn-ate,   v.  a.     To  subvert,  to 

demolish.     Obsolete. 
Ruination,  r66-in-a'sh&n,    S.       Subversion,  de- 
molition.   Vulgar.     Obsolete. 
Ruinous,  r56an-&s,    a.    314.      Fallen  to  ruin, 

dilapidated  ;  pernicious,  baneful,  destructive. 
RuiNOBSLY,    rSdln-fis-M,     ad.        In    a   ruinous 

manner. 
Rule,  r661,  S.  339.      Government,  sway,  supreme 

command ;  an  instrument  by  which  lines  are  drawn  ; 

canon,  precept  by  which  the  thoughts  or  actions  are 

directed  ;  regularity,  propriety  of  behaviour. 
To   Rule,  r661,  v.  a.      To  govern,  to  control,  to 

manage  with  power  and  authority;  to  settle  as  by 

rule. 
To  Rule,  r651,  v.  n.   To  have  power  or  command. 
Ruler,  rSol'&r,  s.  98.     Governor,  one  that  has  the 

supreme  command ;  an  instrument,  by  the  direction 

of  which  lines  are  drawn. 
Rum,  r&m,  s.      A  country  parson  ;   a  kind  of  spirit 

distilled  from  molasses. 
To    Rumble,    r&ni'bl,    v.  n.  405.      To   maka 

a  hoarse  low  continued  noise. 
Rumbler,  rfimnol-iir,  s.    The  person  or  thing  that 

rumbles. 
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KuMiNANT,  T&b'mi-ni.nt,  a.   339.      Having  the 

property  of  chewing:  the  cud. 
To  Ruminate,  r66'md-nate,  i'.  n.     To  chew  the 

rud  ;  to  muse,  to  tliink  again  and  again. 
To  Ruminate,  r66'm^-nate,  v.  a.    To  chew  over 

again  ;  to  muse  on,  to  meditate  over  and  over  again. 
RUAUNATION,  r66-mi-na'sh&n,  s.      The  property 

or  act  of  chewing  tlie  cud  ;  meditation,  reflection. 
To  Rummage,  rum'midje,  v,  a,  90.     To  search, 

to  plunder,  to  evacuate. 

To  Rummage,  riini'mldje,  v.  n.  To  search 
places. 

Rummer,  r&ra'mfix,  s.  98.   A  glass,  a  drinking  cup. 

Rumour,  roo'mur,  s.  31'k  339.  Flying  or 
popular  report,  bruit,  fame. 

To  Rumour,  i6()'miiT,  v.  a.  To  report  abroad, 
t^i  bruit 

Rumourer,  r66'm&r-fir,  s.  Reporter,  spreader 
of  news. 

Rump,  rfimp,  s.  The  end  of  the  back  bone  ;  the 
buttocks. 

To  Rumple,  rim'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  crush  or 
contract  into  puckers  or  creases. 

Rumple,  r&m'pl,  s.  405.      Pucker,  rough  plait. 

To  Run,  run.  Pret  Ran,  v.  n.  To  move  swiftly, 
to  ply  the  legs  in  such  a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are 
at  every  step  off' the  ground  at  thfi  same  time  ;  to  rush 
violently ;  to  take  a  course  at  sea  ;  to  contend  in 
a  race  ;  to  stream,  to  flow  ;  to  be  liquid,  to  be  fluid ; 
to  be  fusible,  to  molt ;  to  pass,  to  proceed ;  to  have 
a  legal  course,  to  be  practised  ;  to  nave  a  course  in 
any  direction  ;  to  pass  in  thought  or  speech  ;  to  have 
a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind  ;  to  be  popularly  known; 
to  have  reception,  success,  or  continuance  ;  to  proceed 
in  a  certain  order  ;  to  be  in  force ;  to  be  generally  re- 
ceived ;  to  have  a  track  or  course  ;  to  make  a  gradual 
f)rogress  ;  to  excem  pus  or  matter  ;  to  become  irregu- 
ar,  to  change  to  something  wild ;  to  get  by  artifice  or 
fraud ;  to  fall,  to  pass  ;  to  have  a  general  tendency  ; 
to  proceed  on  as  a  ground  or  principle ;  to  Run  after, 
to  search  for,  to  endeavour  at  thought  out  of  the  way ; 
to  Run  away  with,  to  hurry  without  consent ;  to  Run 
in  with,  to  close,  to  comply  ;  to  Run  on,  to  be  con- 
tinued ;  to  Run  over,  to  be  so  full  as  to  overflow  ;  to 
be  so  much  as  to  overflow  ;  to  Run  out,  to  be  at  an 
end  ;  to  spread  exuberantly  j  to  expatiate ;  to  be 
wasted  or  exhausted.  . 

To  Run,  r&ll,  v.  a.  To  pierce,  to  stab  ;  to  force, 
to  drive ;  to  force  into  any  way  or  form  ;  to  drive  with 
violence  ;  to  melt ;  to  incur ;  to  venture,  to  hazard: 
to  import  or  export  without  duty ;  to  prosecute  in 
thought ;  to  push  ;  to  Run  down,  to  chase  to  weari- 
ness ;  to  crush,  to  overbear  ;  to  Run  over,  to  recount 
cursorily,  to  consider  cursorily ;  to  Run  through,  to 
pierce  to  the  farther  surface  j  to  spend  one's  whole 
estate. 

Run,  r&n,  s.  The  act  of  running,  as,  the  play  has 
a  great  run,  I  have  had  a  run  of  ill  luck. 

Runagate,  run'ni-gate,  s.  A  fugitive,  rebel, 
apostate. 

Runaway,  i&n'i-wA,  s.  One  who  flies  from 
danger,  a  fugi  live. 

RUNDLE,  rSn'dl,  s.  405.  A  round,  a  step  of 
a  ladder ;  a  peritrochium,  something  pnt  round  an 
axle. 

RuNDLET,  rfindlit,  s.    99.      A  small  barrel. 

Rung,  rfing.   Pret.    and  part.   pass,  of  Ring. 

Runic,  ril'nik,  a.  Denoting  the  old  Scandinavian 
language. 

Runnel,  r&n'nil,  s.  99.  A  rivulet,  a  small  brook, 
lattle  used. 

Runner,  r&n'n&r,  s.  98.  One  that  runs,  a  racer  ; 
a'messenger ;  a  shooting  sprig  ;  one  of  the  stones  of 
a  mill ;  a  bird. 

Runnet,  rftn'nit,  s.  99.  A  liquor  made  by  steep- 
ing the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water,  and  used  to 
coagulate  milk  for  curds  and  cheese. 

RuNNION,  r&n'yfin,  s.  113.  A  paltry  scurvy 
wretch.    Out  of  use. 

Runt,     r&nt,    s.        Any  small    animal    below  the 
natural  growth  of  the  kind. 
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RUPTION,  rfip'shSn,  s.  Breach,  solution  of  c<.n- 
tinuity. 

Rupture,  r&p'tshure,  s.  451.  The  act  of  break- 
ing, state  of  being  broken ;  a  breach  of  peace,  open 
hostility  ;  burstenness ;  preternatural  eruption  of  the 
gut. 

To  Rupture,  n'lp'tshfire,  v.  a.  To  break,  to 
burst,  to  suft'er  disruption. 

Rupturewort,  rup'tshur-wfirt,  s.     A  plant. 

Rural,  rSo'ral,  a.  88.  339.  Country,  existing 
in  the  country,  not  in  cities ;  suiting  the  country,  re  • 
sembling  the  country. 

Rurality,  r66-rai'e-ti,   1 

RuRALNEss,  r66'ril-n&, )  *' 

The  quality  of  being  rural. 
Rush,  rush,  s.      A  plant  j  any  thing  proverbially 

wortliless. 
Rush- CANDLE,  r&sh-kan'dl,  s.     A  small  blinking 

taper,  made  by  stripping  a  rush. 
To  Rush,  r&sh,  v.  n.      To  move  with  violence,  to 

go  on  with  tumultuous  rapidity. 
Rush,  rush,  s.     A  violent  course. 
Rushy,  r&sh'ti,  a.      Abounding  with  ru.'hes  ;  made 

of  rushes. 
Rusk,  r&sk,  s.      Hard  bread  for  stores. 
Russet,    rus'sit,    a.    99.       Reddishly    brown ; 

Newton  seems  to  use  it  for  grey;  coarse,  homespun, 

rustick. 
RusSETING,    rus'sit-ing,    s.       A    name    given    to 

several  sorts.of  pears  or  apples,  from  their  colour. 
Rust,   rust,   S.      The  red  incrustation  of  iron  ;    the 

tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of  any  metal ;   loss  of 

power  by  inactivity ;  matter  bred  by  corruption  or  de. 

generation. 
To  Rust,  rust,  v.  n.      To  gather  rust,  to  have  the 

surface  tarnished  or  corroded;  to  degenerate  in  idle- 
ness. 
To   Rust,  r6st,  r.  a.      To  make  rusty  ;  to  impair 

by  time  or  inactivity. 
Rustical,  rus't^-kM,  a.  88.     Rough,  boisterous, 

rude. 
Rustically,    r&s'te-kM-i,    ad.       Rudely,    in- 

eleganlly. 
Rusticalness,  r&s'ti-kil-n&,  ».     The  quality  of 

beinif  rustical,  rudeness. 
To  Rusticate,  ris't^kate,  v.  n.     To  reside  in 

the  country. 

To  Rusticate,  rfis't^kate,   v.   a.     To  banish 

into  the  country. 

Rusticity,  riis-tis'i-t^,  S.  Qualities  of  one  that 
lives  in  the  country,  simplicity,  artlessness,  rudeness, 
rural  appearance. 

Rustick,  rus'tlk,  a.  Rural,  country  ;  rude,  -un- 
taught, inelegant  j  artless,  honest,  simple ;  plain,  un. 
adorned, 

Rustick,  rSs'tik,  S.  A  clown,  a  swain,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  country. 

RuSTINESS,  r&s't^-Jl^S,  s.    The  state  of  being  rusty. 

To  Rustle,  rSs'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  make  a  low 
continued  rattle. 

Rusty,  r&s'ti,  a.  Covered  with  rust,  infected  with 
rust ;  impaired  by  inactivity. 

To  Rut,  r&t,  t;.  n.  To  desire  to  come  together. 
Used  of  deer. 

Rut,  r&t,  s.  Copulation  of  deer  j  the  track  of 
a  cart-wheel. 

Ruth,  Thbth,  S.  339.  Pity,  tenderness,  sorrow  for 
the  rai-sery  of  another. 

RuTHFUL,  thhth'ivA,  a.      Rueful,  woful,  sorroH  ful. 

RuTHFULLY,  Foo^A'ful-i,  ad.  WofuUy,  sadly ; 
sorrowfully,  mournfully  ;  wofully,  in  irony. 

Ruthless,  r66/A1&,  a.     Cruel,  pitiless. 

RuTHLESSNESS,    Too^Alt'S-n^S,  S.      Want  of  pity. 

Ruthlessly,  Thothlks-li,   ad.      without  pity, 

cruelly. 
Ruttish,     r&t'tlsb,     a.         Wanton,     libidinou*, 

lecherous 
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Ryder,  rl'dur,  *.      a  clause  added  to  an  act  of    Sacredly,  sa'krfd-1^,  ad.     Inviolably,  religiously, 
parliament  at  lU.  third  reading  Sacredness,  S^lirM-n^s,  S.      The  state  of  being 

KYI.,  n,  s.      A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn.  g^ered,  state  of  being  consecrated  to  religious  uses,  ho! 

KYEGRASS,  ngrds,  S.      A  kind  of  strong  grass.  Hness,  sanctity. 

SaCRIFICK,  si-krifik,  a.  509.     Employed  in  sacri- 
fice. 
Sacrificable,  sS-krif ^-kl-bl,  a.     Capable  of  be- 
ing o£fered  in  sacrifice. 
Sacrificator,  sik-kr4-f^-ka't&r,  s.  Sacrificer,  of- 
ferer of  sacrifice. 
Sacrificatory,    s5k-kriffij-ka-t&r-^,    a.   512. 

Ofifering  sacrifice. 
To   Sacrifice,   sJk'kr^.fize,   v.   a.    351.     Tc 
offer  to  Heaven,  to  immolate ;  to  destroy  or  give  up 
for  the  sake  of  something  else ;  to  destroy,  to  kill ;  to 
devote  with  loss. 

To  Sacrifice,  sSklcr^-fize,  v.  n.  To  make  offer- 
ings, to  offer  sacrifice. 

Sacrifice,  s^'kr^-flze,  s.  351.  14.2.  The  act  of 
oft'eruig  to  Heaven ;  the  thing  offered  to  Heaven,  or 
immolated ;  any  thing  destroyed  or  quitted  for  the  sake 
of  something  else  ;  any  thing  destroyed. 

Sacrificer,  sSk'kr^-fi-zSr,   s.     98.     One  who 

offers  sacrifice,  one  that  immolates. 

Sacrificial,  sik-kr^-fish'Jl,  a.  Performing  sa- 
crifice, included  In  sacrifice. 

Sacrilege,  sik'kr^-lidje,  s.  The  crime  of  appro- 
priating to  himself  what  is  devoted  to  religion ;  the 
crime  of  robbing  Heaven. — See  Sacrament. 

Sacrilegious,  s4k-kr^-l^'jus,  a.  violating  things 

sacred,  polluted  with  the  crime  of  sacrilege. 

Sacrilegiously,  sik-kr^-l^j&s-l^,  ad.      With 

sacrilege. 
Sacring,  saliring,  part.  410.      Consecrating. 
Sacrist,  safclst,  \ 

Sacristan,  sik'rIs-tSn,  \  *' 

He  that  has  the  care  of  the  utensils  or  moveables  of 

the  church. — See  Sacrament. 
Sacristy,  sSkTcris-t^   s.      An   apartment  where 

the  consecrated  vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are 

deposited. 
Sad,   sid,    a.      Sorrowful,    habitually   melancholy ; 

afflictive,  calamitous ;  bad ;  inconvenient ;  vexatious ; 

dark  coloured. 
To  Sadden,  sid'dn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  sad ;  to 

make  melancholy,  to  make  gloomy. 
Saddle,  sild'dl,  s.     405.     The  seat  which  is  put 

upon  the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 
To  Saddle,  sJd'dl,  v.  a.      To  cover  with  a  saddle  ; 

to  load,  to  burden. 
Saddlebacked,  sJd'dl-bAkt,  a.      Horses  saddle- 
backed,  have  their  backs  low,  and  a  raised  head  and 

neck. 


Sabbath,  S^h'hKlh,  s.  a  day  appointed  by  God 
among  the  Jews,  and  from  them  established  among 
Christians  for  publick  worship ;  the  seventh  day,  set 
apart  from  works  of  labour,  to  be  employed  in  piety  : 
intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow,  time  of  rest. 

Sabbathbreaker,  siblia^A-bra-kftr  s.  Violator 
of  the  sabbath  by  labour  or  wickedness. 

Sabbatical,  sab-bJt'td-kal,  a.  Resembling  the 
sabbath,  enjoying  or  bringing  intermission  of  labour. 

Sabbatism,  sSb'ba-tlzm,  s.  Observance  of  the 
sabbath  superstitiously  rigid. 

Sabine,  sabln,  s.  140.     A  plant,  savin. 

Sable,  sa'bl,  s.  405.     Fur. 

Sable,  sa'bl,  a.     Black. 

Sabre,  sa'b^r,  s.  416.  A  scimitar,  a  short  sword 
with  a  convex  edge,  a  falchion. 

SabulositY,  sib-u-16s'e-te,  s.  Grittineas,  sandi. 
iiess. 

Sabulous,  Sab'i-l&s,  a.  314.      Gritty,  sandy. 

Saccade,  s2ik-kade',  s.  a  violent  check  the  rider 
gives  his  horse  by  drawing  both  the  reins  suddenly. 

Saccharine,  sik'ka-rine,  a.  149.  353.  Having 
the  taste  or  any  other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

Sacerdotal,  sSs-^r-do'tAl,  a.  88.  Priestly,  be- 
longing to  the  priesthood. 

Sachel,  sJtsh'll,  s.  99.      A  small  sack  or  bag. 

Sachem,  sa'tsh^m,  s.  The  title  of  some  American 
chiefs. 

Sack,  s^k,  s.  A  bag,  a  pouch,  commonly  a  large 
bag ;  the  measure  of  three  bushels ;  a  woman's  loose 
robe. 

To  Sack,  sJk,  v.  a.  To  put  in  bags  ;  to  take  by 
storm,  to  pillage,  to  phmder. 

Sack,  sJk,  s.  storm  of  a  town,  pillage,  plunder  ; 
a  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brought  chiefly  from  the 
Canaries. 

Sackbut,  S^klbftt,  s.      A  kind  of  pipe. 

Sackcloth,  sak'kl6<A,  s.  Cloth  of  which  sacks 
are  made,  coarse  cloth,  sometimes  worn  in  mortifica- 
tion. 

Sacker,  sik'kfir,  s.  98.      One  that  takes  a  town. 

Sackful,  slk'ful,  s.     a  sack  quite  filled. 

Sackpo'ssET,  Sak-p6s'slt,  s.  A  posset  made  of  milk 
and  sack. 

Sacrament,  sSklcri-m^nt,  S.    An  oath,  any  cere- 
mony producing  an  obligation  ;  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ;  the  eucharist, 
the  holy  communion. 
DC5-Thi8  word,  with  sacrifice,  sacrilege,  and  sacristy,  is 

sometimes  pronounced  with  the  a  in  the  first  syllable 

long,  as  in  sacred;  but  this  is  contrary  to  one  of  the 

clearest  analogies  in  the  language,  which  is  that  the  an- 
tepenultimate accent  in  simples,  not  followed  by  a  dipli. 

thong,  always  shortens  the  vowel  it  falls  upon.    See 

IMnciples,  >fo.  503. 
Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston, 

Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  pronounce  these  words  as  I 

have  marked  them. 

Sacramental,  sSk-kri-m^nt'51,  a.  Constituting 
a  sacrament,  pertaining  to  a  sacrament. 

Sacramental LY,  sik-krS-m§nt'al-l^,  ad.  After 

the  manner  of  a  sacrament. 
Sacred,  salcrM,  a.  Devoted  to  religious  uses,  holy; 
consecrated;  iuviolable. 
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Saddlemaker,  sid'dl-ma-k&r,  > 
Saddler,  sid'i&r. — See  Codle.  J 

One  whose  trade  is  to  make  saddles. 
Sadly,  sidl^,  ad.      Sorrowfully,  mournfully ;  cala. 

mitously,  nii=erably. 
SXd.vesS,  S^d'n^s,  S.      Sorrowfulness,  dejection  of 

mind ;  melancholy  look. 
Safe,  safe,  a.      Free  from  danger  or  hurt ;  confer- 
ring security  ;  no  longer  dangerous,  reposited  out  of  the 

power  of  doing  harm. 
Safe,  safe,  s.      A  buttery,  a  pantry. 
Safeconduct,  safe-kin'd&kt,  s.     Convoy,  guard 

through  an  enemy's  country ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 
Safeguard,   safe'gSrd,    s.      Defence,    protection, 

security;  convoy,  guard  through  any  interdicted  road, 

granted  by  the  possessor  ;  pass,  warrant  to  pass. 
Safely,  safe'ld,   ad-       In  a  safe  manner,  without 

danger;  without  hurt. 
SafenesS,   safe'n^S,  s.      Exemption  from  danger. 
Safety,  safe't^,  S.    Freedom  from  danger  ;  exemp. 

tion  from  hurt;  custody,  security  from  escape. — See 

'Nicety. 

Saffron,  siff&m,  s.  417.     a  plant 
Saffron,  siffum,  a.     Yellow,  having  the  colour 
of  safron, 
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To  Sag,  s5g,  v.  n.      To  hang  heavy.      Not  in  use. 
Sagacious,  si-ga'sh&s,  a.  Quick  of  scent ;  quick 

of  thought,  acute  in  making  discoveries. 
Sagaciously,   si-ga'sh&s-l^,    ad.     With  quick 

sceut ;  with  acuteness  of  penetration. 

SaGACIOUSNESS,  si-ga'shus-n^S,  s.  The  quality 
of  being  sagacious. 

Sagacity,  si-g2ls's^-t^,  S.  Quickness  of  scent ; 
acuteness  of  discovery. 

Sage,  sadje,  s.     A  plant. 

bAGE,  sadje,  a.      Wise,  grave,  prudent. 

Sage,  sadje,  s.  A  philosopher,  a  man  of  gravity 
aud  wisdom. 

Sagely,  sadjel^,  ad.  Wisely,  prudently. 

Sageness,  sadje'nis,  s.   Gravity,  prudence. 

Sagittal,  sid'j^-tSl,  a.  Belonging  to  an  arrow  ; 
in  Anatomy,  a  suture  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  arrow. 

Sagittary,  sM'j^-ti-r^,  S.  A  centaur,  an  ani- 
mal half  man  half  horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver. 
Sagittarius,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiack. 

Sago,  sa'go,  s.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Said,  s^d,  203.  222.  Pret  and  part  pass,  of  Say. 
Aforesaid ;  declared,  showed. 
•X5-  This  word,  with  paid  and  laid,  are  a  scandal  to 

our  orthography.     It  appeared  so  to  Cooke,  the  transla- 
tor of  Hesiod,  who  spelled  them  regularly  sayed,  payed, 

and  layed.    "  Perseus  is  sayed  to  have  been  sent  by  Pal- 

las  to  slay  Medusa,"  &c.  page  156. 

Saik,  salk,  s.  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise. 

Sail,  sale,  s.  202.  The  expanded  sheet  which 
catches  the  wind  and  carries  on  the  vessel  tliroiigh  the 
water ;  wings ;  a  ship,  a  vessel ;  Sail  is  a  collective 
word,  noting  the  number  of  ships  ;  to  strike  Sail,  to 
lower  the  sail,  a  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

To  Sail,  sale,  v.  n.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind 
with  sails ;  to  pass  by  sea ;  to  swim ;  to  pass  smoothly 
along. 

To  Sail,  sale,  v.  a.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails  ;  to 
fly  through. 

A  seaman,  one  who  practisea  or  understands  naviga- 
tion. 

1X5-  The  first  of  these  words  is  generally  applied  to  the 
ship,  and  the  second  to  the  mariner.  Whatever  may  be 
the  reason  for  this  distinction  to  the  eye,  the  ear  is  quite 
insensible  of  it,  and  the  ship  and  the  man  are  both  pro- 
nounced alike. — See  Principles,  No.  416. 

Sail  YARD,   sale'y^rd,  s.     The  pole  on  which  the 

sail  is  extended. 
Sainfoin,  sin'fdln,  s.  A  kind  of  herb. 
Saint,  sant,  S.  202.     A  person  eminent  for  piety 

and  virtue. 
To  Saint,  sant,  v.  a.      To  number  among  saints, 

to  reckon|among  saints  by  a  publick  decree,  to  canonize. 
To  Saint,  sant,  r.  w.  To  act  with  a  show  of  piety. 
Sainted,  sant'^d,  a.  Holy,  pious,  virtuous. 
Saintlike,  santllke,  a.  Suiting  a  saint,  becoming 

a  saint ;  resembling  a  saint 
Saintly,  santl^,  a.  Like  a  saint,  becoming  a  saint 
Saintship,  sant'shlp,  S.   The  character  or  qualities 

of  a  saint. 
Sake,  sake,  s.  Final  cause,  end,  purpose  ;  account, 

regard  to  any  person  or  thing. 
SaKERET,  sak'&.it,  S.  99.     The  male  of  a  saker- 

hawk. 
Sal,  s51,  s.   Salt    A  word  often  used  in  Pharmacy. 
Salacious,  si-la'sh&s,  a.  Lustful,  lecherous. 
Salaciously,  si-la'sh&s-l^,  ad.  Lecherously,  lust- 

fuUy. 
Salacity,  s.^-lJs's^-t^,  s.    Lust,  lechery. 
Salad,  sMIid,  s.   Food  of  raw  herbs. 

ac>  This  word  is  often  pronounced  as  if  written  saUet> 
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the  true  pronunciation  is,  however,  more  in  use  and  h-s» 
pedantick  than  that  ofasparagtu  and  cucumber  would  be. 
Salamander,  sM'i-min-d&r,  s.    An  animal  sup- 
posed to  live  in  the  fire.       , 
Salajiandrine,  sil-li-m^n'drin,  a.    140.    Re. 

sembling  a  salamander. 
Salary,    sil'li-rd,    s.      Stated    hire,     annual    or 

periodical  payment. — See  Gratuiry. 
Sale,  sale,  s.      The  act  of  selling  ;  vent,  power  of 

selling ;  market ;  a  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition 

of  goods  to  the  market ;  auction  ;  state  of  being  venal, 

price. 
Saleable,   sali-bl,  a.  405.     Vendible,  fit  foi 

sale,  marketable. 
Saleableness,  sal^-bl-nSs,  s.  The  state  of  being 

saleable. 
Saleably,  sa'lJ-bl^,  ad.   In  a  saleable  manner. 
SaLEBROUS,  sll'e-br&S,  a.    Rough,  uneven,  rugged. 
S-\LESMAN,  salz'min,  s.  88.   One  who  sells  clothes 

ready  made. 
Salework,  sale'wirk,  s.      Works  for  sale,  work 

carelesly  done. 
SaUENT,  sa1d-&lt,  a.  113.      Leaping,  bounding; 

beating,  panting,  springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick 

motion. 
Saline,  s3-line',  or  saline,  a.  Consisting  of  salt 

l(^  As  this  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  salinus  by 
dropping  a  syllable,  the  ac<«nt  ought,  according  to  the 
general  rule  of  formation,  503,  to  remove  to  the  first 
This  accentuation,  however,  is  adopted  only  by  Dr  John- 
son, Buchanan,  and  Bailey  ;  as  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Ash, 
Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Scott,  Perry,  Barclay,  Penning, 
Entick,  and  Smith,  accent  the  second  syllable. 

Salinous,    sS-ll'n&S,    a.      Consisting  of  salt,  con- 
stituting salt. 

p(%.  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  folio  Dictionary,  accents  this 
word  on  the  first  syllable,  in  «'hich  he  is  followed  by  his 
publishers  in  the  quarto :  but  as  this  word  may  be  easily 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  salinus,  and  with  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  it  ought  to  be  accented  on  the  se- 
cond.   503,  e. 

Saliva,   S^-li'vS,  s.   503,  b.      Every  thing  that  is 
spit  up,  but  it  more  strictly  signifies  that  juice  which 
is  separatet*  by  the  glands  called  salival. 
D:^-  As  this  word  is  a  perfect  Latin  word,  all  our  Dic- 
tionaries very  properly  accent  it  on  the  second  syllabic, 
503.     But  salival,  which  is  a  formative  of  our  own,  has 
no  such  title  to  the  penultimate  accent :  this  pronuncia- 
tion, however,  is  adopted  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash, 
Dr    Kenrick,    Scott,    Barclay,    Fanning,    Entick,    and 
Johnson's  quarto  ;  but  Mr  Perry  and  Dr  Johnson's  folio 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
more  correctly. 

Salival,  sSl'd-vM,  or  s^-li'v41,  7 
Salivary,  slVk-yi-ri,  \  "' 

Relating  to  spittle. — See  Saliva. 
To  Salivate,  sSlle-vate,  v.  a.     To  purge  by  the 

salival  glands. 
Salivation,  sM-ld-va'sh&n,  s.   A  method  of  cure 

much  practised  in  venereal  cases. 
Salivous,  si-li'v&s,  or  s^l'i^-vus,  a.     Consisting 

of  spittle,  having  the  nature  of  spittle. — See  Principles. 

No.  103.  p. 

IX^  As  this  word  has  somewhat  more  of  a  Latin  aspect 
than  salival,  and  is  probably  derived  from  salivosus,  the 
learnedly  polite,  or  th6  politely  learned,  snatch  at  the 
shadow  of  Latin  quantity  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
mere  English  speakers.  Hence  in  all  the  words  of  this 
termination  they  preserve  the  penultimate  i  long,  and 
place  the  accent  on  it,  and  thus  we  are  obliged  to  go  the 
sam.-!  in  this  word  under  pain  of  appearing  illiterate.  This 
penalty,  however,  Dr  Ash  and  Mr  Perry  have  incurred, 
by  placing  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  hut  Dr  John- 
son, Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Barclay,  Fenning,  and 
B^ntick,  follow  the  learned  majority,  though  evidently 
wrong. 

Sallet,  sMIlt,  99.       7  ^ 
Salletixg,  sMl!t-!ng,  J 

Corrupted  from  salad. 
S ALLIANCE,    sMld-anse,   s.     113.     nie  act   of 

issuing  forth,  sally. 
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A  tree  of  the  genus  of 


Sallow,  sal'lo,  s.  327 

willow. 

Sallow,  silli,  a.     Sickly,  yellow. 
Sallowness,  sM16-n^s,  s.    Yellowness,  sickness, 

paleness. 
Sally,   sil'l^,   s.      Eruption  ;    issue   from  a  place 

besieged,  quick  egress  ;  range,  excursion  ;  slight,  vo- 
latile or  sprightly  exertion ;  levit;, ,  extravagant  flight, 

frolick. 
Sallyport,  sil'ld-p6rt,  s.     Gate  at  which  sallies 

are  made. 
Salmagundi,  sM-mi-g6n'dd,   s.     A  mixture  of 

chopped  meat  and  pickled  herrings,  with  oil,  vinegar, 

pepper,  and  onions. 
Salmon,    sAm'm&n,    s.    401.      The  salmon  is 

accounted  the  king  of  freshwater  fish. 
Salmontuout,  s^m-m&n-trSut',  s.  A  trout  that 

has  some  resemblance  to  a  salmon,  a  samlet. 
SalSOACID,  s^-so-is'sid,  a.  84.      Having  a  taste 

compounded  of  saltness  and  sourness. 
Salsuginous,  sAl-si'je-n&s,    a.       Saltish,  some- 

what  salt. 
Salt,  salt,    S.     84.       Salt  is  a  body  whose  two 

essential  properties  seem  to  be  dissolubility  in  water 

and  a  pungent  sapor  ;  taste  ;  smack  ;  wit,  merriment. 
Salt,  salt,  a.   Having  the  taste  of  salt,  as  salt  fish  ; 

impregnated  with  salt ;  abounding  with  salt ;  lecher- 
ous, salacious. 
To  Salt,  salt,  v.  a.     To  season  with  salt. 
Salt-pan,  salfpin,  >„„..,  ,^  . 

Salt-pit,  sait'plt,     \  *•  ^'*  ^•'"^  '^^'  "^  »"*• 
Saltation,   s^-ta'sh&n,    s.    84.      The  act  of 

dancing  or  jumping;  beat,  palpitation. 

jC^-As  this  word  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin, 
and  the  t  is  carried  off  to  commence  the  second  syllable, 
the  a  has  not  the  broad  sound  as  in  salt,  but  goes  into  the 
general  sound  of  that  letter  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
u  in  fulminate,  is  not  pronounced  like  the  peculiar  sound 
of  that  letter  in  full,  but  like  the  u  in  dull.  Vil. 
SaLTCAT,  salt'kat,  s.  A  lump  of  salt 
Saltcellar,  salt'sel-l&r,  s.  88.     Vessel  of  salt 

set  on  the  table. 
Salter,  salt'fir,  s.  98.     One  who  salts }  one  who 

sells  salt. 
Saltern,  salt'ern,  s. 
Saltish,  saltish,  a. 
Saltless,  salt'l^s,  a 
Saltly,  saltle,  ad. 

manner. 
Saltness,  salt'nSs,  s.     Taste  of  salt 
Saltpetre,  salt-p4e'tur,  s.  416.     Nitre. 
SalvabilitY,   sal-vi-bU'^-t^,    S.       Possibility  of 

being  received  to  everlasting  life. 
SaLVABLE,  s^l'vJ-bl,  a.  405.   Possible  to  be  saved. 
Salvage,  sil'vidje,  s.  90.     A  recompense  allowed 

to  those  who  have  assisted  in  saving  goods  or  mer- 
chandise from  a  wreck. 
Salvation,  s^l-va'shun,   S.       Preservation   from 
eternal  death,  reception  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

Salvatory,  Sal'v3_ttir-^,  s.  512.     A  place  where 
any  thing  is  preserved. 

Salubrious,  s5-lu'brd-&s,  a.    Wholesome,  health- 
fill,  promoting  health. 

Salubrity,    sa-lfr'br^-td,    s.       wiiolesomeness, 

healthfulness. 
Salve,  salv,  s.  78.      A  glutinous  matter  applied  to 

wounds  and  hurts,  an  emplaster ;  help,  remedy. 

Urv  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  originally 
andproperly  snlf;  which  having  salves  in  the  plural,  the 
singular,  in  time,  was  borrowed  from  it :  sealf,  Saxon, 
undoubtedly  from  salriis,  Latin.  There  is  some  diver- 
sity among  our  orthoepists  about  the  /  in  this  word  and 
its  verb.  Mr  Sheridan  marks  it  to  be  pronounced; 
Mr  Smith,  W.  Johnston,  and  Barclay,  make  it  mute ; 
Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Perry  give  it  both  ways ;  and 
Mr  Nares  says  it  is  mute  in  the  noun,  but  sounded  in 
the  verb.  The  mute  I  is  certainly  countenanced  in  this 
word  by  calve  and  halve;  but  as  they  are  very  irregular, 
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A  salt-work. 
Somewhat  salt. 

Insipid,  not  tasting  of  salt. 
With  taste  of  salt ;   in  a  salt 


and  are  the  only  words  where  the  I  is  silent  in  this  situa- 
tion, for  valve,  delve,  solve,  &c.  have  the  I  pronounced  ; 
and  as  this  word  is  of  Latin  original,  the  I  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  preserved  in  both  words  :  for  to  have  the 
same  ^fOTd  sounded  differently,  to  signify  different 
things,  is  a  defect  in  languaere  that  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  avoided.^^e  Bowl  and  Fault. 
To  Salve,  sdlv,  v.  a.     To  cure  with  medicaments 

applied ;  to  lielp,  to  remedy ;  to  help  or  save  by  a 

salvo,  an  excuse,  or  reservation. 
Salver,  sJl'vfir,  s.   98.     A  plate  on  which  any 

thing  is  presented. 
Salvo,  sM'vo,  S.      An  exception,  a  reservation,  an 

excuse. — See  Saltation. 
Salutariness,  sillii-ti-rd-n&,  s.    Wholesome- 

ness,  quality  of  contributing  to  health  or  safety. 
Salutary,  saWfl-tA-re,  a.    Wholesome,  healthful, 

safe,  advantageous,  contributing  to  health  or  safety. 
Salutation,  sAl-lii-ta'sMn,  s.     The  act  or  style 

of  saluting ;  greeting. 
To  Salute,  si-lute',  v.  a.     To  greet,  to  hail ;  to 

kiss. 
Salute,  si-lite',  S.   Salutation,  greeting  ;  a  kiss. 
Saluter,  si-Ki'tir,  S.   98.    One  who  salutes. 
Salutiferous,   sil-lu-tiff^r-us,   a.      Healthy, 

bringing  health. 
Same,  same,  a.      Identical,  being  of  the  like  kind, 

sort,  or  degree  ;  mentioned  before. 
Sameness,  same'n^s,  s.  Identity. 
Samlet,  siml^t,  s.  A  little  salmon. 
Samphire,  sSm'fir,  s.  140.     A  plant  preserved  in 

pickls. 
Sample,    sim'pl,    S.    405.      A    specimen,    a   part 

shown,  that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  whole. 
Sampler,  sim'pl-ur,  s.  98.     A  pattern  of  work ; 

a  piece  worked  by  young  girls  for  improvement 
Sanable,  sin'na-bl,  a.  535.      Curalle,  susceptive 

(if  remedy,  remediable. 

KS"  Mr  Nares,  Buchanan,  and  W.  Johnston,  pro- 
nounce the  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  long ;  but 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scctt,  and  Entick,  more  properly, 
short  Buchanan  only  makes  the  same  a  in  sanative 
long;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Perry, 
and  Entick,  short  Mr  Sheridan  and  Buchanan,  are 
the  only  orthoepists  from  whom  we  can  gather  the  sound 
of  this  vowel  in  insanable,  which  the  latter  marks  long, 
and  the  former  short  as  it  ought  to  be,  from  the  shorten- 
ing power  of  the  antepenultimate  accent.— See  Granary. 
Sanation,  si-na'shfin,  s;  The  act  of  curing. 
Sanative,  s5n'ni-tiv,  a.  158.    Powerful  to  cure. 

healing. — See  Donative. 
Sanativeness,  sin'na-tlv-n&,  s.   Power  to  cure. 
Sanctification,   slngk-t^-f^-ka'shun,  s.  408. 

The  state  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  giving  freedom  from 

the  dominion  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come ;  the  act  of 

making  holy,  consecration. 
SanctiFIER.  singk't^-fl-6r,  s.     He  that  sanctifies 

or  makes  holy. 
To   Sanctify,  sangk't^-fl,  f.  a.     To  free  from 

the  power  of  sin  for  the  time  to  come ;  to  make  holy, 

to  make  a  means  of  holiness ;  to  make  free  from  guilt, 

to  secure  from  violation. 

Sanctimonious,  singk-t^-mt/n^-us,  a.    Saintly, 

having  the  appearance  of  sanctity. 

Sanctimony,  singk't^-m6-ne,  s.  Holiness,  scru- 
pulous austerity,  appearance  of  holiness. 

Sanction,  sSrigk'sh&n,  s.  408.  The  act  of  con- 
firmation which  gives  to  any  thing  its  obligatory 
power,  ratification  ;  a  law,  a  decree  ratified. 

SanctitudE,  sangk't^-tiide,  s.  Holiness,  good- 
ness, saintliness. 

Sanctity,  singk't6-t^,  s.  Holiness,  goodness, 
godliness ;  saint,  holy  bemg. 

To  Sanctuarise,  singk'tshfx-i-rlze,  v.  n.  To 
shelter  by  means  of  sacred  privileges. 

Sanctuary,  singk'tshfi-i-r^,  s.  463.  A  holy 
place,  holy  ground ;  a  place  of  protection,  a  sacred 
asylum  ;  shelter,  protection. 

Sand,  sSnd,  S.    Particles  of  stone  not  conjoined,  ot. 
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stone  broken  to  powder ;  barren  country  covered  with 

sands. 
Sandal,  sin'd41,  s.  88.     A  loose  shoe. 
Sandarach,  or  Sandarac,  sJn'di-rSk,  s.     A 

mineral  resembling  red  arsenic ;  the  gum  of  the  juni- 
per tree. 
Sandblind,    sind'blind,  a.      Having  a  defect  in 

the  eyes,  by  which  small  particles  appear  before  them. 
Sandbox-tree,  sind'b6ks-tr^^,  s.     A  plant. 
Sanded,  sJn'd^d,  a.      Covered  with  sand,  barren  ; 

marked    with  small  spots,  variegated    with    dusky 

specks. 
Sandish,  sandlsh,  a.      Approaching  to  the  nature 

of  sand,  loose,  not  close,  not  compact 
Sandstone,  sind'stone,  s.     stone  of  a  loose  and 

friable  kind. 
Sandy,  sind'd,  a.      Abounding  with  sand,  full  of 

sand  ;  consisting  of  sand,  unsolid. 
Sane,  sane,  a.     Sound,  healthy. 
Sang,  sing.     The  pret.  of  Situj. 
Sanguiferous,  sing-gwif'fer-&s,  a.     Conveying 

blood. 

Sanguification,  sing-gw^-f^-ka'sh&n,  s.    The 

Eroduction  of  blood  j  th«  conversion  of  the  chyle  into 
lood. 
SanguifiER,    sSng'g\vd-fl-6r,    s.        Producer   of 

blood. 
To  Sanguify,  slng'gw^-fi,  v.  n.  340.     To  pro- 
duce blood. 
Sanguinary,  sSng'gw^-ni-r^,  a.     Cruel,  bloody, 

murderous. 
Sanguine,  slng'gwln,  a.  340.      Red,  having  the 

colour  of  blood ;  abounding  with  blood  more  than  any  I 

other  humour,  cheerful ;  warm,  ardent,  confident. 
Sanguineness,  sSng'gwln-n^s,  } 
Sanguinity,  s^ng-gwin'i-t^,      ^ 

Ardour,  heat  of  expectation,  confidence. 
Sanguineous,  sing-g\vln'e_&s,  a.     Constituting 

blood  ;  abounding  with  blood. 
Sanhedrim,  san'he-drim,  s.     The  chief  council 

among  the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy  elders,  over 

whom  the  high -priest  presided. 
Sanicle,  sin'e-kl,  s.  i05.     A  plant. 
Sanies,  sa'n^-lz,  s.    Thin  matter,  serous  excretion. 
Sanious,  sa'n^-as,  a.  314.      Running   a   thin  se- 
rous matter,  not  a  well-digested  pus. 
Sanity,  sln'^-t^,  S.      Soundness  of  mind. 
Sank,  slngk.     The  pret.  ot  Sink. 
Sans,  sinz,  prep.      Without      Obsolete. 
Sap,  sip,  s.      The  vital  juice  of  plants,  the  juice 

that  circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 
To  Sap,  sap,  v.  a.      To  undermine,   to  subvert  by 

digging,  to  mine. 
To  Sap,  sip,  v.  n.   To  proceed  by  mine,  to  proceed 

invisibly. 
Sapid,  sapid,  a.  544.      Tasteful,  palatable,  making 

a  powerful  stimulation  upon  the  palate. 
Sapidity,  si-pld'e-ti^,    ) 
Sapidness,  sapld-n^s,  \ 

Tastefulness,  power  of  stimulating  the  palate. 
Sapience,    sa'p^-^nse,    s.      Wisdom,    sageness, 

knowledge. 
Sapient,  sa'pe-ent,  a.     WHse,  sage. 
Sapless,  sipl^S,  a.      W^anting  sap,  wanting  vital 

juice;  dry,  old,  husky. 
Sapling,  sipllng,  s.    A  young  tree,  a  young  plant 
Saponaceous,  sap-6-na'sh&s,  851.  \ 
Saponary,  sip'p6-ni-r^,  ^  "' 

Soapy,  resembling  soap,  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 
Sapor,  sa'por,  s.  16G.      Taste,  power  of  affecting 

or  stimulating  the  palate. 
Saporifick,  sSp-o-riffik,  a.  530.      Having  the 

power  to  produce  tastes. 
Sapphire,  saf'fir,  s.  140.  415.     A  precious  stone 

of  a  blue  coloiw. 
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Sapphirine,    siffir-lne,     a. 
sapphire,  resembling  sapphire. 

Sappiness,  sip'p^-n^S,  s.  ITie  state  or  the  quality 
of  abounding  in  sap,  succulence,  juiciness. 

Sappy,    sip'p^,     a.        Abounding    in    sap,    juicy,  j 

succulent ;  young,  weak. 

Saraband,  sir'ri-bind,  s.  524.   A  Spanish  dance. 

Sarcasm,  sarlcizm,  s,  A  keen  reproach,  a  taunt, 
a  gibe. 

Sarcastically,  sir-kis't^-kil-^,  ad.  Taun- 
tingly, severely. 

Sarcastical,  sir-kis'te-kil,    > 

Sarcastick,  sdr-kis'dk,  509.  i  "* 
Keen,  taunting,  severe. 

Sarcenet,  sarse'n^t,  s.     Fine  thin-woven  silk. 

Sarcocele,  sar'kA-s^le,  s.  An  excrescence  of 
the  testicles. — See  Hydrocele. 

Sarcoma,  sir-k6'mi,  s.  92.  A  fleshy  excrescence, 
or  lump,  growing  in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially 
the  nostrils. 

Sarcophagous,  sdr-k&ffi-gfis,  a.  581.  Flesh- 
eating,  feeding  on  flesh.  Hence  a  tomb,  where  the 
human  flesh  is  consumed  and  eaten  away  by  time,  is 
called  a  Sarcophagtis. 

Sarcophagy,  s^r-k&Pfi-jd,  s.  518.     The  practice 

of  eating  flesh. 
Sarcotick,    sar-k5t'tlk,    s.     509.       A  medicine 

which  fills  up  ulcers  with  new  flesh,  the  same  as  an 

incarnative. 
Sardkl,  sar'd^l. 
Sardine,  sar'dlne,  140. 
Sardius,  sar'd^-us,  or  sar^d-fis,  293,  294. 

A  sort  of  precious  stone. 
Sardonyx,  sar'do-niks,  s.     A  precious  stone. 
Sarsa,  s^r'si,  7 

Sarsaparella,  sir-si-pi-r^ni,  3 

Both  a  tree  and  a  plant 
Sash,  sash,  s.      A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction, 

a  silken  baud  worn  by  ofticers  in  the  army ;  a  window 

so  formed  as  to  be  let  up  and  down  by  pulleys. 
Sassafras,  sSs'si-fris,  s.     A  tree,  one  of  the 

species  of  the  cornelian  cherry. 
Sat,  sat.  The  pret.  of  Sit. 
Satan,  sa'tin,  or  slt'tan,  s.     The  prince  of  hell, 

any  wicked  spirit 

iX3-  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  as  it  written 
Saltan  ;  but  making  the  first  syllable  long  is  so  agreeable 
to  analogy  that  it  ought  to  be  indulged  wherever  custom 
will  permit,  and  particularly  in  proper  names.  Cato, 
Plato,  &c.  have  now  universally  the  penultimate  a  long 
and  slender  ;  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the 
word  in  question  should  not  join  this  class  :  if  the  short 
quantity  of  the  a  in  the  original  be  alleged,  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  see  Principles,  No.  514,  and  the  word  Satire. 
Mr  Nares  and  Buchanan  only  adopt  the  second  sound  ; 
but  Mr  Elphinstou,  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  Jintick,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  position  of  the  accent,  Dr  Ash  and 
Bailey,  the  first — See  The  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronun. 
ciatinn  of  Greek,  Latin  and  Scripture  Proper  Names, 
under  the  word. 

Satanical,  sil-t3n'n^-kil,  7 
Satanick,  si-tan'nik,  509.  ) 

Devilish,  infernal. 
Satchel,  sitshll,  s.  99.     A  little  bag  used  by 

school-boys. 
To  Sate,  sate,  v.  a.    To  satiate,  to  glut,  to  pall,  to 

feed  beyond  natural  desire. 
Satellite,  sit't6l-lite,  s.    155.     A  sma'l  planet 

revolving  round  a  larger. 

Jt^  Pope  has,  by  the  license  of  his  art,  accented  the 
plural  of  this  word  upon  the  second  syllable,  and,  like 
tlie  Latin  plural,  has  given  it  four  syllables : 


*'  Or  ask  of  yonder  arpent  fields  above. 
Why  Jore's  SalMitct  ate  le»s  than  Jore.J^ 


Essay  on  Man. 


This,  however,  is  only  pardonable  in  poetry,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  in  good  ;  poetry.— See  Antipodes  an  I 
Millijfedss. 
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Satellitiol's,  sat-t^l-llsh'us,  a. 

satellites. 
I'o  Satiate  sa'sh^-ate,  v.  a.     To  satisfy,  to  fill ; 

to  glut,  to  pall ;  to  gratify  desire ;  to  saturate,  to  im. 

pregnate  with  asmucli  as  can  be  contained  or  imbibed- 
Satiate,  sa'shd-ate,  a.  91.     Glutted,  fuU  to  sa- 

tiety. 
Satiety,  sJ-tl'^-t^,  s.   460.      Fulness  beyond  de- 
sire or  pleasure,  more  than  enough,  state  of  being 

palled. 

Djy  The  sound  of  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  has 
been  grossly  mistaken  by  the  generality  of  speakers;  nor 
is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at.  Ti,  with  the  accent  on  it, 
succeeded  by  a  vowel,  is  a  very  uncommon  predicament 
for  an  English  syllable  to  be  under ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  surprising  thnt  it  has  been  almost  universally  con- 
founded with  an  apparently  similar,  but  really  difterent, 
assemblage  of  accent,  roweU,  and  consonants.  So  ac- 
customed is  the  ear  to  the  aspirated  sound  of  t,  wlien 
followed  by  t>\o  vowels,  that  whenever  these  appear  we 
are  apt  to  annex  the  very  same  sound  to  that  letter, 
without  attending  to  an  essential  circumstance  in  this 
word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  in  the 
language.  There  is  no  English  word  of  exactly  the  same 
form  with  satiety,  and  therefore  it  cannot,  like  most 
other  words,  be  tried  by  its  peers ;  but  analogy,  that 
grand  resource  of  reason,  will  as  clearly  dt^teriome,  in 
this  case,  as  if  tlie  most  positive  evidence  were  produced. 

In  the  first  place,  theti,  the  sound  commonly  given  to 
the  second  syllable  of  this  word,  which  is  that  of  the  first 
of  si-lence,  as  if  written  sa.si-e-tt/,  is  never  found  annexed 
to  the  same  letters  throughout  the  whole  language.  7', 
when  succeeded  by  two  vowels,  in  every  instance  but  the 
word  in  question,  sounds  exactly  like  sh;  thus  satiate, 
expatuite,  &c.  are  pronounced  as  if  written  sa  she-alf,  ex- 
pa.s/ieate,  &c.  and  not  sa-se  ate,  ex-pa-se-nte,  &c  and 
therefore  if  the  t  must  be  aspirated  in  this  word,  it  ought 
at  least  to  assume  that  aspirdtion  which  is  fouud  among 
similar  assemblages  of  letters,  and  instead  of  sa-si-e-ty,  it 
ought  to  be  sounded  sii-ski-e-ty:  in  this  mode  of  pronun. 
ciation  a  greater  parity  might  be  pleaded  ;  nor  should  we 
introduce  a  new  aspiration  to  reproach  our  language  with 
needless  irregularity.  But  if  we  once  cast  an  eye  on 
those  conditions,  on  which  we  give  an  aspirated  sound  to 
the  dentals,  '^6,  we  shall  find  both  these  methods  of  pro- 
nouncing this  word  equally  remote  from  analogy.  In 
almost  every  termination  where  the  consonants,  /,  d,  c, 
and  .»,  precede  the  vowels  ea,  ia,  ie,  io,  &c  as  in  tnartinl, 
soldier,  suspicion,  confusion,  anxious,  prescience,  &c.  the 
accent  is  on  the  syllable  immediately  before  these  con- 
sonants, and  they  all  assume  the  aspiration;  but  in 
JEgyptiacum,  elephantiasis,  hendiadis,  society,  anxiety, 
science,  &c.  the  accent  is  immediately  after  these  con- 
sonants, and  the  t,  d,  c,  and  x,  are  pronounced  as  free 
from  aspiration  as  the  same  letters  in  tiar,  diet,  don, 
Ixion,  &c.  the  position  of  the  accent  makes  the  whole 
difference.  But  if  analogy  in  our  own  language  were 
silent,  the  uniform  pronunciation  of  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  where  these  letters  occur,  would  be 
sufficient  to  decide  the  dispute.  Thus  in  elephantiasis, 
Miltiades,  satietas,  &c.  the  antepenultimate  syllable  ti  is 
always  pronounced  like  the  English  noun  <!>;  nor  should 
we  dream  of  gi  viug  ti  the  a-pirated  sound  in  these  words, 
though  there  would  be  exactly  the  same  reason  for  it  as 
in  satiety:  f'>r,  except  in  very  few  instances,  as  we  pro- 
nounce Latin  in  the  analogy  of  our  own  langua-^e,  no 
reason  can  be  given  that  we  should  pronounce  the  ante- 
penultimate syllable  ia  satietas  one  way,  and  that  in 
satieti)  another. 

I  should  have  thought  my  lime  thrown  away  in  so 
minute  an  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word,  if  I  had  not  found  the  best  judgesdisagreeaboutit. 
That  Mr  Sheridan  supposed  it  ought  to  be  pronoimced 
sa-ti-e.ty,  is  evident  from  his  giving  this  word  as  an 
instance  of  the  various  sounds  of  t,  and  telling  us  that 
here  it  sounds  s.  Mr  Garrick,  whom  I  consulted  on  this 
word,  told  me,  if  there  were  any  rules  for  pronunciation, 
I  was  certainly  right  in  mine  ;  but  that  he  and  Ins  literary 
acquaintance  pronounced  in  the  other  manner.  Dr  John- 
son likewise  thought  I  was  ri^lit,  but  that  the  greater 
number  of  speakers  were  against  me ;  and  Dr  Lowth 
told  me,  he  was  clearly  of  my  opinion,  but  that  he  could 
get  nobody  to  follow  him.  1  was  much  flattered  to  find 
my  sentiments  confirmed  by  so  great  a  judge,  and  much 
more  flattered  when  1  found  my  reasons  were  entirely 
rew  to  him.  .   . 

But,  notwithstanding  the  tide  of  opinion  was  some 

years  ago  so  much  against  me,   1  have  since  had  the 

pleasure  of  finding  some  of  the  most  judicious  philolo- 
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gists  on  my  side.  Mr  Elphinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr 
Perry,  mark  the  word  as  I  have  done  ;  and  Mr  Narea  is 
of  opinion  it  ought  to  be  so  pronounced,  though  for  a 
reason  very  diflerent  from  those  I  have  produced,  name- 
ly, in  order  to  keep  it  as  distinct  as  may  be  from  the 
word  society.  While  Mr  Fry  frankly  owns,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  proper  pronunciatiou  of  this 
word. 

Thus  I  have  ventured  to  decide  where  "  Doctors  dis- 
agree," and  have  been  induced  to  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  correction  of  this  word,  as  the  improper  pronuncia- 
tion  of  it  does  not,  as  in  most  other  cases,  proceed  from 
an  evident  caprice  of  custom,  as  in  buy  and  bury,  or  from 
a  desire  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  original  language,  bu» 
from  an  absolute  mistake  of  the  principles  on  which  we 
pronounce  our  own. 

Satin,  sSt'tin,  s.      A  soft,  close,  and  shining  silk. 
Satibe,  sa't&r,  s^tfhr,  sa'tire,  or  sat'ere,  s. 

A  poem  in  which  wickedness  or  folly  are  censured. 

QC^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  adopted 
by  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Ash,  and  Mr  Smith. 
The  short  quantity  of  the  first  vowel  is  adopted  by  Mr 
Nares,  Mr  Elphinston,  Buchanan,  and  Entick  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  the  second  syllable  they  have  not  marked. 
The  third  is  adopted  by  Mr  Perry  and  Dr  Kenrick  ;  and 
for  the  fourth  we  have  no  authorities. 

But  though  the  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is 
the  most  general,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  an  English 
ear,  the  second  seems  to  be  that  which  is  most  favoured  by 
the  learned  ;  because,  say  they,  the  first  syllable  in  the 
Latin  satyrais  short.  But  if  this  reasoning  were  to  hold 
good,  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  of  silence, 
local,  label,  libel,  tocust,paper,  and  many  others  short,  be- 
cause stlentium,  tocalis,  tahellus,  libellum,  locusta,  papy. 
rus,  &c.  have  all  the  first  syllables  short  in  Latin.  But,  to 
furnish  the  learned  with  an  argument  which  perhaps  may 
not  immediately  occur  to  them,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the 
instances  1  have  adduced,  none  of  the  Latin  words  have 
the  initial  syllable  accented  as  well  as  short,  which  is  the 
case  with  the  word  satyra  :  but  it  may  be  answered,  if  we 
were  to  follow  the  quantity  of  the  Latin  accented  vowel, 
we  must  pronounce /of/irf,  mimic,  frigid,  squalid,  comic, 
resin,  credit,  spirit,  and  lily,  with  the  first  vowel  long, 
because  it  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  wordsfwlidus,  mimicus, 
frigidus,  squcUidas,  comicus,  resina,  creditus,  spiritia, 
and  lilium. 

The  only  shadow  of  an  argument  therefore  that  remains 
is,  that  though  we  do  nut  adopt  the  Latin  quantity  of 
the  accented  antepenultimate  vowel  when  it  is  Ion?, 
except  the  vowel  u,  607,  508, 309,  we  do  when  it  is  short 
For  though  we  have  many  instances  where  an  English 
word  of  two  syllables  has  the  first  short,  though  derived 
from  a  Latin  word  where  the  first  two  sylUibles  are  long ; 
as  civil,  legate,  solemn,  &c.  from  civilis,  legatits,  solemnis, 
&c.  yet  we  have  no  instance  in  the  language  where 
a  word  of  three  syllables  in  Latin  with  the  first  two 
vowels  short,  becomes  an  English  dissyllable  with  tlie 
first  syllable  long.  Hence  the  shortness  of  the  first  syU 
lables  of  platane,  eephyr,  atom,  &c.  from  platanus,  xe. 
phyrus,  atomtis,  &c.  which  are  short,  not  only  from  the 
custom  of  carrying  the  short  sound  we  give  to  the  Latin 
antepenultimate  vowel  into  the  penultimate  of  the 
Engfish  word  derived  from  it,  but  from  the  afl'ectation  of 
shortening  the  initial  vowel,  which  this  custom  has  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  give  our  pronunciation  a  Latin  air, 
and  furnish  us  with  an  opportunity  of  showing  our  learn- 
ing by  appealing  to  Latin  quantity  ;  which,  when  applied 
to  English,  is  so  vague  and  uncertain,  as  to  put  us  out  of 
all  fear  of  detection  if  we  happen  to  be  wrong.  The  ab- 
surd custom,  therefore,  of  shortening  our  vowels,  ought 
to  be  discountenanced  as  much  as  possible,  since  it  is 
supported  by  such  weak  and  desultory  arguments ;  and 
our  own  analogy  in  this,  as  well  as  in  similar  words, 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  such  a  shadow  of  analogy  to  the 
quantity  of  the  X>atin  language,  as  1  have  charitably  af- 
forded to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  it  See  Principles, 
No  544.  ^       ^ 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable,  though 
custom  seems  to  have  decided  it  in  this  word,  it  is  not  so 
certiiin  in  other  words  of  a  similar  form.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  although  poets  often  bend  the  rhyme  to 
their  verse,  when  they  cannot  bring  their  verse  to  the 
rhyme,  yet  where  custom  is  equivocal,  their  example  is 
certainly  of  some  weight.  In  this  view  we  may  look 
upon  the  couplet  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism, 

"  Leave  dang'rous  Irulhs  to  unsucressful  wlirti  i 
And  flattery  to  fuUotne  de<lic«tori." 

See  Umpire. 
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t^  559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  fill  83,  fit  81— m^  93, 

Satirical,  sa-tlr'r^-kll,  ) 

Satirick,  sl-tir'rlk,         J  "' 
Belonging  to  satire,  employed  in  writing  invective ; 
censorious,  severe  in  langui^re. 

Satirically,  sl-tir'r^-kal-^  ad.  With  invec- 
tive, with  intention  to  censure  or  vilify. 

Satirist,  sJt't&r-ist,  s.  One  who  writes  satires. 
See  Patroness. 

To  Satirize,  slt't&r-ize,  v.  a.  To  censure  as  in 
a  satire. 

Satisfaction,  slt-tis-fik'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
pleasing  to  the  full ;  the  state  of  being  pleased ;  release 

•  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or  uneasiness ;  gratifica- 
tion, that  which  pleases ;  amends,  atonement  for  a 
crime,  recompense  for  an  injury. 

Satisfactive,  slt-tis-fak'tlv,  a.  Giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

Satisfactorily,  slt-tis-flk't&r-^-l^,  ad.  in  a  sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

Satisfactoriness,    sat-tls-flk'tur-r^-n^s,     s. 

Power  of  satisfying,  power  of  giving  content. 

Satisfactory,  s^t-tls-fAk'tur-re,  a.  Giving  satis- 
faction, giving  content ;  atoning,  making  amends. 
US"  For  the  o,  see  Domestick. 

To  Satisfy,  slt'tis-fl,  v.  a.  To  content,  to  please 
to  such  a  degree  as  that  nothing  more  is  desired  ;  to 
feed  to  the  fill;  to  recompense,  to  pay,  to  content ;  to 
free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  suspense;  to  convince. 

To  Satisfy,  slt'tis-fl,  v.  n.   To  make  payment. 

Satrap,  sa'trSp,  s.  A  nobleman  in  ancient  Persia 
who  governed  a  province. 

Saturable,  s^t'tshi-rl-bl,  a.  Impregnable  with 
any  thing  till  it  will  receive  no  more. 

Saturant,  slt'tshii-rlnt,  a.  Impregnating  to  the 
fill. 

To  Saturate,  slt'tshfi-rate,  v.  a.  To  impregnate 
till  no  more  can  be  received  or  imbibed. 

Saturday,  slt't&r-d^,  s.  223.  The  last  day  of  the 

week. 
Saturity,  sl-tfi'rt^-t^  S.   Fulness,  the  state  of  being 

saturated,  repletion. 
Saturn,  sa'tfirn,  or   slt't&rn,  s.    The  remotest 
planet  of  the  solar  system  ;  in  Chymistry,  lead. 
9(5-  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  remotest  planet  when 
Dr  Johnson  \VTote  his  Dictionary ;    but  Mr  Herscliel 
has  since  discovered  a  planet  still  more  remote,  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  called  hereafter  by  his  own  name. 
The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  not  the  most 
general,  but  by  far  the  most  analogical ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  Satan  ;  but  there  is  an  additional  rea- 
son in  this  word,   which  will  weigh  greatly  with  the 
learned,  and  that  is,  the  a  is  long  m  the  original.     Mr 
£lpliinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  Perry,  and  Entick,  adopt  the 
second  pronunciation  of  this  word ;  and  Mr  Sheridan, 
Scott,  Buchanan,  W.  Johnston,  and,  if  we  may  guess  by 
the  position  of  the  accent,  Dr  Ash  and  Bailey,  the  first. 
Saturnine,  sJt't&r-nine,  a.  148.  Gloomy,  melan- 
choly, severe  of  temper. 
Saturnian,  sA-tfir'n^-Sn,  a.  Happy,  golden. 
Satyr,  sa'tur,  or  slt'fir,  .«.   A  sylvan  god. 

BQ-  This  word,  and  satire,  a  poem,  are  pronounced 
exactly  alike,  and  for  similar  reasons. 
Savage,  sav'vldge,  a.  90.    Wild,  nncultivated  ;  un- 
civilized, barbarous. 
Savage,  slv'vldje,  S.   A  man  untaught  and  uncivi- 
lized, a  barbarian. 
Savagely,  slv'vldje-le,  «</.    Barbarously,  cruelly. 
Savageness,     sav'vldje-nes,    s.      Barbarousness, 

cr  uelty,  wildness. 
Savagery,  slv'vld-jer-r^,  s.    Cruelty,  barbarity ; 

wild  growth. 
Bav  anna,  sa-Van'll  a,  s.  92.  An  open  meadow  w ith- 

ou  t  wood. 
Sauce,  sawse,  s.  218.   Something  eaten  with  food 
to  improve  its  taste  ;  to  serve  one  the  same  Sauce,  a 
V  ularar  phrase,  to  retaliate  one  injury  with  another. 
To  Sauce,  sawse,  t;.  a.    To  accompany  meat  with 
sompthing- of  higher  relish  ;  to  pratify  with  rich  tastes, 
to  intermix,  or  accompany  witb  any  thing  good,  or, 
ironically,  with  any  thing  bad. 
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Saucebox,  slwse'biks,  s.  An  impertinent  or  petu- 
lant fellow. 
Saucepan,  sawse'pln,  s.    A  small  skillet  with  a 

long  handle,  in  which  .sauce  or  small  tilings  are  boiled. 
Saucer,  saw's&r,  s.     98.    218.     A  small  pan  or 

platter  on  which  sauce  is  set  on  the  table ;  a  piece  or 

platter  of  china,  into  which  a  tea-cup  is  set. 
Saucily,  slw's^-l^,  ad.  Impudeutly,  impertinently, 

petulantly. 
SaucinesS,  slw's^-n^S,  S.     Impudence,  petulance, 

impertinence. 
Saucy,  saw'se,  a.   218.    Pert,  petulant,  insolent. 

DQ-  The  regiJar  sound  of  tliis  diphthong  must  be  care- 
fully preserved,  as  the  Italian  sound  of  a  given  to  it  in 
this  word,  and  in  sauce,  saucer,  daughter,  &c.  is  only 
heard  among  the  vulgar. 
To  Save,  save,  v.  a.    To  preserve  from  danger  or 

destruction ;  to  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death ; 

not  to  spend,  to  hinder  from  being  spent ;  to  reserve 

or  lay  by  ;  to  spare,  to  excuse  ;  to  salve. 
To  Save,  save,  t-.  n.     To  be  cheap. 
Save,  save,  ad.      Except,  not  including. 
SaveaLL,  save'lll,  s.   406.      A  small  pan  inserted 

into  a  candlestick  to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 
Saver,  sa'vur,  S.     98.      Preserver,  rescuer  ;   one 

who  escapes  loss,  though  without  gain;  one  who  lay.s 

up  and  grows  rich. 
Savin,  sav^n,  s.     A  plant. 
Saving,  sA'vlng,  a.    410.      Frugal,  parsimonious, 

not  lavish  :  not  turning  to  loss,  tliough  not  gainful. 
Saving,  sa'vlng,  ad.    with  exception  in  favour  of. 
Saving,  sa'vlng,  s.      Escape  of  expense,  somewhat 

preserved  from  being  spent,  exception  in  favour. 
Savingly,  sa'vlng-1^,  ad.  With  parsimony. 
Savingness,  sa'ving-n^s,  s.  Parsimony,  frugality  ; 

tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 
Saviour,    save'yijr,  s.      113.      Redeemer,  he  that 

has  saved  mankind  from  eternal  death. 
To  Saunter,  san'tur,  or  sawn'thr,  v.  n.     To 

wander  about  idly,  to  loiter,  to  linger. 

KS-  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  the 
more  agreeable  to  analogy,  if  not  in  the  most  gener.ai 
use;  but  where  use  has  formed  so  clear  a  rule  as  in 
words  of  this  form,  it  is  wrong  not  to  follow  it.  See 
Principles,  No.  214. 

Mr  Elphinston,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Scott, 
are  for  the  first  pronunciation ;  and  Mr  Sheridan  and 
W.  Johnston  for  the  last.  Mr  Perry  gives  both  ;  but, 
by  placing  them  as  I  have  done,  seems  to  give  the  pre- 
fereijpe  to  the  first 

Savory,  sa'v&r-d,  s.  314.     A  plant 
Savour,  sa'vur,  s.      A  scent,  odour  ;   taste,  power 

of  affecting  the  palate. — See  Honour. 
To  Savour,  sa'v&r,  t:  n.      To  have  any  particular 

smell  or  taste ;  to  betoken,  to  have  an  appearance  or 

taste  of  something. 
To  Savour,  sa'v&r,  v.  a.     To  like ;  to  exhibit 

taste  of. 
SavourilY,    Sa'vftr-d-le,    ad.      With   gust,  with 

appetite  ;  with  a  pleasing  relish. 
Savouriness,    sa'vir-e-nes,  s.      Taste,  pleasing 

and  piquant ;  pleasing  smell. 
Savoury,   sa'v&r-^,    S.       Pleasing  to  the  smell ; 

piquant  to  the  taste. 
Savoy,  s1-v6^,  .i.     a  sort  of  colewort. 
Sausage,  s^w'sldje,  or  sSs'sldje,  s.     A  roll  or 

ball   made   commonly  of  pork  or  veal  minced   very 

small,  with  salt  and  spice. 

Jf^  This  word  is  pronounced  in  the  first  manner  by 
correct,  and  in  the  second,  by  vulgar  speakers.  Ainong 
this  number,  however,  I  do  not  reckon  Mr  Sherid.in, 
Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Scott,  w  hn  adopt  it ;  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion. Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Perry,  who  prefer  the  first, 
are  not  only  more  agreeable  to  rule,  but  to  the  best 
usage.  In  this  opinion  I  am  confirmed  by  Mr  Nares,  who 
says  it  is  commonly  pronounced  in  the  second  manner. 
See  Principles,  No.  218. 
Saw,  saw,  219.  The  pret  of  See. 
Saw    saw   S.      a  dcntated  instrument,  by  the  attrl. 
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tion  of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut ;  a  saying,  a  Ben- 

tence,  a  proverb. 
To  Saw,  saw,  v.  a.       Part.  Sawed  and   Sawn. 

To  cut  timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 
Sawdust,  saw'dust,  s.      Dust  made  by  the  attri- 
tion of  the  saw. 
Sawfish,  saw'flsh,  s.     A  sort  of  fish. 
Sawpit,  saw'pit,  S.      Pit  over  which  timber  is  laid 

to  be  sawn  by  two  men. 
Saw-WOKT,  saw'wfirt,  S.      A  plant. 
Saw- WREST,   saVrfet,  s.      A  sort  of  tool.      With 

the  saw- wrest  they  set  the  teeth  of  the  saw. 
Sawer,  saw'&r,  ) 

Sawyer,  saw'yur,  113.      j    ' 

One  whose  trade  is  to  saw  timber  info  boards  or  beams. 
Saxifrage,  sak's^-fradje,  s.    A  plant. 
Saxifragous,   sik-sifri-gus,    a.      Dissolvent  of 

the  stone. 
To  Say,  sa,  v.  a.  220.      Pret  Said.  To  speak,  to 

utter  in  words,  to  tell ;  to  tell  in  any  manner. 
Saying,  Saing,  s.  410.      Expression,  words,  opin- 
ion Bententiously  delivered. 
Says,  S^Z.      Third  person  of  To  Sat/. 

IX^  This  seems  to  be  an  incorrigible  deviation.    90. 
Scab,  skab,  s.      An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore 

by  dried  matter;  the  itch  or  mange  of  horses;  a  paltry 

fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch. 

Scabbard,  skSl/bird,  s.  418.     The  sheath  of  a 

sword. 
Scabbed,  skal/b^d,  or  skibd,  a.  366.     Covered 

or  diseased  with  scabs  ;  paltry,  sorry. 

KS"  This  word,  like  leefrmed,  blessed,  and  some  others, 
when  used  as  an  adjective,  is  always  pronounced  in  two 
Eyllaliles,  and  when  a  participle,  in  one.  See  Principles, 
No.  362. 

ScabbedneSS,  skaiyb^d-n^S,  S.   The  state  of  being 

scabbed- 
Scabbimess,  skab'b^-n^S,  s.      The  qaality  of  being 

scabby. 
Scabby,  sklbljd,  a.      Diseased  with  scabs. 
Scabious,  ska'bd-5s,  a.     Itchy,  leprous. 
Scabrous,    ska'brus,    a.    314.      Rough,  rugged, 

pointed  on  the  surface  ;  harsh,  unmusical. 
Scabwort,  skab'wurt,  s.     A  plant 
Scad,  sk^d,  S.      A  kind  of  fish  ;   probably  the  same 

BS  Shad. 
Scaffold,  skaffMd,  S.  166.    A  temporary  gallery 

or  stage  raised  either  for  shows  or  spectators ;  the 

gallery  raised   for  execution  of  great    malefactors  ; 

frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side  of  a  building  for 

the  workmen. 
Scaffoldage,    skifful-didje,    s.  90.     Gallery, 

hollow  floor. 
SCAFPOLDIN'G,    skiffSl-dlng,   S.    410.       Building 

slightly  erected. 
Sc.\LADE,  ska-lade',    7 
ScAl-ADO,  sk4-la'do,    \ 

A  storm  given  to  a  place  by  raising  ladders  against  the 

walls. — See  Lumbago. 
SCALARY,  sk51'l-re,  a.       Proceeding  by  steps  like 

those  of  a  ladder. 

To  Scald,  skald,  v.   a.  84.     To  bum  with  hot 

liquor. 
Scald,  skald,   s.      Scurf  on  the  head 
Scald,  skald,  a.      Paltry,  sorry. 
ScaLDHEAD,  skald-hM',  s.      A  loathsome  disease, 

a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in  which  the  head  is  covered 

with  a  scab. 
Scale,  skAle,  s.    A  balance,  a  vessel  suspended  by  a 

beam  against  another  ;  the  sign  Libra  in  the  Zodiack ; 

the  small  shells  or  crusts  which,lying  one  over  another, 


harm<mick  or  mu'^ical  proportions  ;  any  thing  naarked 

at  equal  distances. 
To  Scale,  skale,  v.   a.      To  climb- as  by  ladders  ; 

to  measure  or  compare,  to  weigh  ;  to  take  oSinatbin 

lamina ;  to  pare  off  a  surface. 
To  Scale,  skale,  v.  n. 

tides. 
Scaled,  skald,  a.  3o9. 

like  fishes. 


To  peel  off  in  thin  par- 
Squamous,  having  scales 


Scalene,   ska-l^ne',  S.       la  Geometry,  a  triangle 

that  has  three  sides  unequal  to  each  <ither. 
ScALINESS,  ska-lin^S,  s.   The  state  of  being  scaly. 
ScaLL,  skawl,  S.  84.    Leprosy,  morbid  baldness. 
SCALLION,  skil'yun,  s.  11.3.    A  kind  of  onion. 

Scallop,  skSl'lup,  s.  166.     A  fish  with  a  hollow 

pectinated  shell. 

\jCt  This  word  is  irregular;  for  it  ought  to  have  the  n  in 
the  lirst  syllable  like  that  in  tallow ;  but  the  deep  sound 
of  a  is  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  afford  any  expecta- 
tion of  a  change.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Ken- 
rick,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce  the  a  in  the 
manner  I  have  given  it.  and  Mr  Perry  only  as  in  tallow. 

To  Scallop,  skol'lup,  v.  a.  To  mark  on  the  edge 
with  segments  of  circles. 

Scalp,  sk^lp,  s.  The  skull,  the  cranium,  the  bone 
that  encloses  the  brain  ;  the  integuments  of  the  head. 

To  Scalp,  skalp,  v.  a.  To  deprive  the  scull  of 
its  integuments. 

Scalpel,  sk^'p^l,  s.  An  instrument  used  to 
scrape  a  bone. 

Scaly,  skal^,  a.    Covered  with  scales. 

To  SCAMBLE,  skim'bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  be  turbu- 
lent and  rapacious,  to  scramble,  to  get  by  struggling 
with  others ;  to  shift  awkwardly.     Little  used. 

ScAMSiONiATE,  skSm-mo'iie-ate,  a.  91.  Made 
with  scammoiiy. 

ScAMMONY,  skSm'mA-ne,  S.  The  name  of  a  plant ; 
a  concreted  juice  drawn  from  an  Ai^iatic  plant. 

To  Scamper,  skam'p&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  fly  with 
speed  and  trepidation. 

To  Scan,  skan,  v.  a.  To  examine  a  verse  by 
counting  the  feet ;  to  examine  nicely. 

Scandal,  sk^n'dil,  s.  88.  Offence  given  by  the 
faults  of  others  ;  reproachful  aspersion,  opprobrious 
censure,  infamy. 

To  Scandal,  skan'dJl,  v.  a.  To  treat  oppro- 
briously,  to  charge  falsely  with  faults. 

To  Scandalize,  skin'di-lize,  r.  a.  To  off.-nd 
by  some  action  supposed  criminal ;  to  reproach,  to  dis- 
grace, to  defame. 

Scandalous,  skan'dS-lus,  a.  314.  Giving  pubiick 

offence  ;   opprobrious,   disgraceful ;  shameful,  openly 
vile. 

Scandalously,  skin'dS-l&s-ld,  ad.  Censorioiisiy, 

opprobriously ;  shamefully,  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
pubiick  offence. 

Scandalousness,    sk5n'di-l&s-n&,    s,       Tlie 

quality  of  giving  pubiick  offence. 

Scandalum  magnatum,  skJn'dJ-lfim  m3g-na'- 

t&m,  s.      An  offence  given   to  a  person  of  dignity 

by  opprobrious  speech  or  writing ;  a  writ  to  recover 

damages  in  such  cases. 

Scansion,  skan'shfin,  s.     The  act  or  practice  of 

scanning  a  verse. 

To  Scant,  skAnt,  v.  a.  To  limit,  to  straiten. 

Scant,  skiint,  a.    Parsimonious ;  less  than  what  is 

proper  or  competenL 

Scantily,  skan't^-1^,  ad.      Sparingly,  niggardly  ; 

narrowly. 

Scantiness,  sk5n't^-n5s,  s.    Narrowness,  want  of 

space  ;  want  of  amplitude  or  greatness. 

ScantLET,  skint'l^t,  s.      A  small  pattern,  a  small 

.„,  ^ _. ,^     „  quantity,  a  little  piece. 

make  the  coats  of  fishes ;  any  thing  exfoliated,  a  thin  j  ScANTLING,   skSnt'llng,   S.  410.      A   quantity  cnt  , 

lamina ;  ladder,  means  of  ascent ;  the  act  of  storming  j      j-^j.  ^  paj.(i(.„iar  purpose  ;  a  certain  proportion  ;  a  siuall 

by  ladders  ;  regular  gradation,  a  regular  series  rising  ]      quantUv 

like  a  ladder;  a  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the  steps      Cp.vTiv      ^k^ntl^      nd         Parcel  v  •     narrowlv 
r,f  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  measure  proportions  be-      bCANTLY,     Skant  16,     aa.        scarcely  ,     narrow  ly, 

tween  pictures  and  fhe  thing  represented ;  the  series  of  [      penuriously. 
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SCANTNESS,  sklnt'n^S,  S.     Narrowness,  meanness, 

smullness. 
Scanty,    skan't^,    a.      Narrow,    small,    short    of 

sufficient  quantity  ;  sparing,  niggardly. 
To  Scape,  skape,  v.  a.   To  escape,  to  shun,  to  fly. 
To  Scape,  skape,  v.  n.   To  get  away  from  hurt  or 

danger. 
Scape,   skape,    s.      Escape,   flight  from    hurt   or 

danger ;  negligent  freak  ;  loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 
Scapula,  skap'u-la,  s.  92.      The  shoulder-blade. 
ScAPL'LARY,  sk^p'u-li-ri,  a.      Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  shoulders. 
Scar,  skar,  s.  78.      A  mark  made  by  hurt  or  fire, 

a  cicatrix. 
To  Scar,  skir,  i;.  a.     To  mark  as  with  a  sore  or 

wound. 
Scarab,    skar'ib,   S.        A  beetle,  an  insect  with 

sheathed  wings. 
Scaramouch,  skar'i-moutsh,  s.     A  buflFoon  in 

motley  dress. 
Scarce,  skarse,  a.  Not  plentiful ;  rare,  not  common. 
Scarce,  skarse,  ) 

Scarcely,  skarse'li,  ^ 

Hardly,  scantly  ;  with  difBcuIty. 

Scarceness,  skarse'n^s,     \ 
Scarcity,  skar's^-t^,  511.  i 

Sinallness  of  quantity,  not  plenty,  penury ;  rareness, 

unfrequency,  not  cummnnness. 
To  Scare,  skare,  v.  a.     To  frighten,  to  terrify ; 

to  strike  with  sudden  fear. 
Scarecrow,  skare'kro,  s.      An  image  or  clapper 

set  up  to  fright  birds. 
ScARl",  sk&rf,  s.      Any  thing  that  hangs  loose  upon 

the  shoulders  or  dress. 
To  Scarf,  skarf,  v.  a.     To  throw  loosely  on;  to 

dres.s  in  any  limse  vesture. 
SCARFSKIN,   skdrfskin,  S.      The  cuticle  ;   the  epi- 
dermis. 
Scarification,  skSr-^-fi-ka'shun,  s.      Incision 

of  the  skin  with  a  lancet,  or  such  like  instrument 
Scarificator,   skir-i-fe-ka't&r,  s.      One   who 

scarifies. 
Scarifier,  skJr'ri-fl-fir,  s,  98.   He  who  scarifies ; 

the  instrument  with  which  scarifications  are  made. 
To  Scarify,  skArte-fi,  c.  a.  183.     To  let  blood 

by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly  after  the  application 

of  cupping-plasso. 
Scarlet,  skar'l^t,  s.  99.     A  beautiful  bright  red 

colour,  cloth  died  with  a  scarlet  colour. 
Scarlet,  sk^r^^t,  a.     of  the  colour  of  scarlet. 
Scarletoak,  skSx-l^t-oke',  s.    The  ilex,  a  species 

of  oak. 
Scarp,  skarp,  s.     The  slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch 

which  is  next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  towards 

the  fields. 
Scate,  skate,  S,      A  kind  of  wooden  shoe  on  which 

people  slide. 
To  Scate,  skate,  r.  n.     To  slide  on  skates. 
Scate,  skate,  s.     A  fish  of  the  species  of  thornback. 
ScATEBROUS,   skat't^-brfis,   a.       Abounding  with 

spring-s. 
To  ScATH,  skuth,  V.  a.      To  waste,  to  damage,  to 

destroy. 
ScATH,  ski!i//i,  s.      Waste,  damage,  mischief. 
Scathflt,,  skitA'ful,  a.     Mischievous,  destructive. 
To    Scatter,    skJt't6r,   v.    a.    98.     To  throw 

loosely  about,  to  sprinkle  ;  to  dissipate,  to  disperse. 

To  Scatter,  skat't&r,  v.  n.    To  be  dissipated,  to 

be  dispersed. 
Scatteringly,   sk2lt't&r-lng-ld,   ad.      Loosely, 

dispersedly. 
Scavenger,     sk5^^n-j&^,     s.    98.       A   petty 

magistrate,  whose  province   is   to  keep  the  streets 

clean  ;  a  villain,  a  wicked  wretch. 
Scenery,  s^^n'^r-i,  s.     The  appearnnccs  of  places 

or  things ;  the  representation  of  the  place  in  which  an 
453 


action  is  performed  ;  the  disposition  and  consecution 
of  the  scenes  of  a  play. 
Scene,  si^n,  s.  The  stage,  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
poetry ;  the  general  appearance  of  any  action,  the 
whole  contexture  of  olyects,  a  display,  a  series,  a  re- 
gular disposition  ;  part  of  a  play  ;  ihe  place  represent- 
ed by  the  stage ;  the  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted 
to  the  play. 
ScENICK,  S^n'nik,  a.      Dramatick,  theatrical. 

DQ-  From  the  general  tendency  of  the  antepenultimate 
accent  to  shorten  the  vowel,  and  the  particular  propen- 
sity to  contract  every  vowel  but  u  before  the  termination 
in  ical,  we  find  those  in  ic,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as 
abbreviations  of  the  other,  preserve  the  same  shortening 
power  with  respect  to  the  vowels  which  precede  :  and 
though  the  word  in  question  might  plead  the  long  sound 
of  the  e  in  the  Latin  scenicuf,  yet,  if  this  plea  were  ad. 
mitted,  we  ought  for  the  same  reason  to  alter  the  sound 
of  o  in  comic;  nor  should  we  know  where  to  stop.  As 
a  plain  analogy,  therefore,  is  formed  by  epic,  topic,  tro- 
pic, tonic,  &C.  it  would  be  absurd  to  break  in  upon  it, 
under  pretence  of  conforming  to  Latin  quantity  ;  as  this 
would  disturb  our  most  settled  usage.a,  and  quite  unhinge 
the  language. — See  Principles,  No.  544. 
ScENOGRAPHlCAL,  s^n-o-giaPt'e-kal,  o.      Drawn 

in  perspective. 
ScENOGRAPHICALLY,  s^n-o-gTaffe-kil-i,  ad.    In 

perspective. 
ScENOGRAPHY,  s^-n&g'gri-ft^,   s.  518.      The  art 

of  perspective. 
Scent,  sent,  s.      Tlie  power  of  smelling,  the  smell : 
the  object  of  smell,  odour  good  or  bad ;  chace  followed 
by  the  smell. 

To  Scent,  s^nt,  v.  a.   To  smell,  to  perceive  by  the 
nose  ;  to  perfume,  or  to  imbue  with  odour  good  or  bad. 

Scentless,  seniles,  a.     Having  no  smell. 
Sceptre,  sSp'tur,  s.  416.      The   ensign  of  royalty 

borne  in  the  hand.  fl 

ScEFTRED,  s^p'turd,  a.  359.      Bearing  a  sceptre.  I 

Sceptick,  sk^p'tlk,  s See  Skeptick.  * 

ScHEDIASM,    ske'di-izm,    S.       (From    the    Greek 
e-j^eS/ocir/tt*.  )     Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet. 

DC^  This  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but,  from  its  utility, 
is  certainly  worthy  of  a  niche  in  all  our  other  Diction- 
aries as  well  as  Ash's,  where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  La. 
tins  have  their  Schediasma,  the  French  have  their  Feuif/e 
vofaitte,  and  why  should  not  the  English  have  tUeir  Sche- 
diasm,  to  express  what  is  written  in  an  extemporary 
way  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper,  without  the  formality  of 
composition  ? 

Schedule,  s^d'jfile,   or  skM'jJile,   s.     A  small 
scroll ;  a  little  inventory. 

DQ-  In  the  pmnunciation  of  this  word  we  seem  to  de- 
part  both  from  the  Latin  sckedula  and  the  French  iche- 
dule.  If  we  follow  the  first,  we  ought  to  pronounce  the 
word  skedule,  353  ;  if  the  last,  schedule  ;  but  entirely 
sinking  the  ch  in  schedule  seems  to  be  the  prevailiiig 
mo  and  too  firmly  fixed  by  custom  to  be  altered  in 
favour  of  either  of  its  original  words.  Dr  Kenrick, 
Mr  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  shedule  j  but 
Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Nares,  Bar. 
clay,  Fenning,  and  Shaw,  sedule  ;  though  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Dr  Jones,  it  was  pronounced  skedu'e  in  Queen 
Anne's  time. 

Scheme,  skeme,  S.  353.  A  plan,  a  combination 
of  various  things  into  one  view,  design,  or  purpose  ; 
a  project,  a  contrivance,  a  design  ;  a  representation  of 
the  aspects  of  thecelestial  bodies,  any  lineal  or  mathe- 
matical diagram. 
Schejier,  sktym&r,  s.  98.     A   projector,  a  con. 

triver. 
ScHESIS,  ske'i^is,  s.  A  habitude,  the  relative  state 
of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  other  things  ;  a  rhetorical 
figure,  in  which  a  supposed  affection  or  inclination  of 
the  adversary  is  introduced  in  order  to  be  exposed. 
Schism,  Sizm,  s.  A  separation  or  division  in  the 
church. 

p^  The  common  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  con- 
trary to  every  rule  f'lr  pronouncing  words  from  the 
learned  languages,  and  ought  to  be  altered.  Ch  in 
English  words,  coming  from  the  Greek  words  with  j- 
ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  k  ;  and  1  believe  the 
word  in  question  is  almost  the  only  exception  throughout 
the  language.     However  strange,  tlierefore,  skizm  may 
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Eonnd,  it  is  the  only  true  and  analogical  pronunciation  ; 
and  we  might  as  well  pronounce  schemf,  seme,  as  schism, 
t(»7n,  there  being  exactly  the  same  reason  for  both.  But 
when  once  a  false  pronunciation  is  fixed  as  this  is,  it  re- 
quires some  daring  spirit  to  begin  the  reformation  :  but 
when  once  besrun,  as  it  has,  what  seldom  happens,  truth, 
novelty,  and  the  appearance  of  Greek  erudition  on  its 
side,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  success.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  the  fate  of  its  pronunciation,  it  ought  still 
io  retain  its  spelling^.  This  must  be  held  sacred,  or  the 
whole  language  will  be  metamorphosed :  for  the  very 
same  reason  that  induced  Dr  Johnson  to  spell  sceptick, 
skeptick,  ought  to  have  made  him  spell  schism,  sizm, 
and  schedule,  sedule.  All  our  orthoepists  pronounce  the 
word  as  I  have  marked  it. 

ScHISMATICAL,     siZ-mJt't^-kal,     a.       Implying 

schism,  practising  schism. 
ScHiSMATiCALLY,    slz-mat't^-k31-^,    ad.     In   a 

schismatical  manner. 
ScHISMATICK,  siz'm5-tik,  s.      One  who  separates 

from  the  true  church. 

Scholar,  sk611&r,  s.  88.  353.     One  who  leams 

of  a  master,  a  disciple  ;  a  man  of  letters ;  a  pedant,  a 
man  of  books  ;  one  who  has  a  lettered  education. 

Scholarship,  sk511ur-ship,  s.  Learning,  litera- 
ture, knowledge  ;  literary  exliibition ;  exhibition  or 
maintenance  for  a  scholar. 

ScHOLASTICAL,  sko  las't^-kil,  o.  Belonging  to 
a  scholar  or  school. 

ScHOLASTtCALLY,  sko-las't^-kal-^,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  niceties  or  method  of  the  schools. 

SCHOLASTICK,  sko-15s'tlk,  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
school,  practised  in  the  schools ;  befitting  the  school, 
suitable  to  the  school,  pedantick. 

Scholiast,  sk6'l^-ist,  s.  353.  A  writer  of  ex- 
planatory notes. 

ScHOLiON,  skole-Sn,    } 

ScHOLiuji,  sko'le-fim,  \  ** 
A  note,  an  explanatory  observation. 

School,  skSol,  s.  353.  a  house  of  discipline  and 
instruction ;  place  of  literary  education  ;  a  state  of 
instruction  ;  a  system  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  parti- 
cular teachers. 

To  School,  skool,  W.  a.  To  instruct ;  to  train ; 
to  teach  with  superiority,  to  tutor. 

Schoolboy,  skoSlTjoe,  s.  A  boy  that  is  in  his 
rudiments  at  school. 

SchooLDAY,  skool'da,  s.  Age  in  which  youth  is 
kept  at  school. 

Schoolfellow,  skool'f^-lo,  s.  One  bred  at  the 
same  school. 

SCHOOLHOUSE,  skSol'house,  S.  House  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction. 

Schoolman,  skool'man,  s.  88.  One  versed  in 
the  niceties  and  subtilties  of  academical  disputation ; 
one  skilled  in  the  divinity  of  the  schools. 

Schoolmaster,  sk661'm3.s-tur,  s.  One  who  pre- 
sides and  teaches  in  a  school. 

Schoolmistress,  skool'mis-trls,  s.     a  woman 

who  governs  a  school. 

Sciatica,  si-St'te-ki,  7       k^q 

n  1  4../..21  c  S.  oOy.    The  hip  gout. 

Sciatick,  si-at'tik,      )  "^  " 

SciATICAL,  SI-4t'te-kil,  a.    Afflicting  the  hip. 

Science,  sl'^nse,  S,  Knowledge  ;  certainty 
grounded  on  demonstration ;  art  attained  by  precepts, 
or  built  on  principles ;  any  art  or  species  of  know- 
l<'<ige. 

Sciential,  si-en  snal,  a.   Producing  science. 

SCIENTIFICAL,  si.6n-tlPf(4-kal,  }  ^ 

SciENTiFicK,  si-^n-tlPfik,         J 
Producing  demonstrative  knowledge,  producing  cer- 

Scientifically,  sl-^n-tiff^-kal-e,  ad.    in  such 

a  manner  as  to  produce  knowledge. 
Scimitar,   slm'm^-tur,  s.    88.     A  ehort  sword 

with  a  convex  edge. 
To  Scintillate,  sln'til-late,  v.  n.    To  sparkle, 

to  emit  sparks. 
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Scintillation,  sin-tll-la'shiiii,  s.     The  act  of 

sparkling,  sparks  emitted. 
Sciolist,    si'6-list,   s.     One  who  knows   things 

superficially. 
SciOLOUS,  sl'o-l&S,  a.     Superficially  or  imperfectly 

knowing. 
Sciomachy,     si-&m'm5-k^,     s.        Battle     with 

a  shadow. — See  Monomachy. 

jt^  Mr  Nares  questions  whether  the  c  should  not  be 
pronounced  hard  in  this  word,  (or  as  it  ought  rather  to 
be  schiamachy;)  and  if  so,  he  says,  ought  we  not  to  write 
skiamachy,  for  the  same  reason  as  skeptick  ?  I  answer. 
Exactly. --See  Scirrhus  and  Skeptick. 

Dr  Johnson-'s  folio  accents  this  word  properly  on  the 
second  syllable  (see  Principles,  No.  518)  but  the  quarto 
on  the  first 

Scion,  s'l'un,  s.  166.      A  small  twig  taken  from  one 

tree  to  be  ingrafted  into  another. 
Scire  facias,  si-re-fa'shas,  s.     A  writ  judicial  In 

law. 
Scirrhus,  sklr'rfis,  s.  109.      An  indurated  gland. 

PQ-  This  word  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written 
schtrrus,  with  the  h  in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the 
last ;  and  Bailey  and  Penning  have  given  us  two  aspira. 
tions,  and  spelt  it  schirrhus ;  both  of  which  modes  of 
spelling  the  word  are  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of 
orthography;  for  as  the  word  comes  from  the  Greek 
irxipfc;,  the  latter  r  only  can  have  the  aspiration,  as  the 
first  of  these  double  letters  has  always  the  spiritus  lenis  : 
and  the  c  in  Uie  first  syllable,  as  it  arises  from  the  Greek 
X,  and  not  the  x,  no  more  reason  can  be  given  for  plac- 
ing the  h  after  it,  by  spelling  it  schirrus,  than  there  is  for 
speWing scene  fTomirxr,vr,,schene ;  or  sceptre  ftomcxr,XT(aft 
scheptre.  The  most  correct  Latin  orthography  confirms 
this  opinion,  by  spelling  the  word  in  question  scirrhus  : 
and,  according  to  the  most  settled  analogy  of  oiu  own 
language,  and  the  constant  method  of  pronouncing 
words  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  c  ought  to  be  soft 
before  the  i  in  this  word,  and  the  first  syllable  should  be 
pronounced  like  the  first  of  syr-inge,  Sir.Lus,  &c. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  false 
orthography  of  this  word,  its  ffllse  pronunciation  seems 
fixed  beyond  recovery  :  and  Dr  Johnson  tells  us  it  ought 
to  be  written  skirrhus,  not  merely  because  it  comes  from 
irxlppes,  but  because  c  in  English  has  before  e  and  i  the 
sound  of  s.  Dr  Johnson  is  the  last  man  that  I  should 
have  suspected  of  giving  this  advice.  What !  because 
a  false  orthography  has  obtained,  and  a  false  pronuncia- 
tion in  consequence  of  it,  must  both  these  errours  be  con- 
firmed by  a  still  grosser  departure  from  analogy  ?  A  little 
reflection  on  the  consequences  of  so  pernicious  a  practice 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  made  Dr  Johnson  retract  his 
advice.  While  a  true  orthography  remains,  there  is  some 
hope  that  a  false  pronunciation  may  be  reclaimed  ;  but 
when  once  the  orthography  is  altered,  pronunciation  is 
incorrigible ;  and  we  must  bow  to  the  tyrant,  however 
false  may  be  his  title. — See  Principles,  No.  350,  and  the 
word  Skeptick. 

Mr  Sheridan  pronounces  this  word  skirrotts  ;  Mr  fcott, 
Mr  Perry,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  omitted  it ;  neither 
Dr  Kenrick,  nor  Buchanan,  take  any  notice  of  the 
sound  of  c,  and,  according  to  tliero,  it  might  be  pro. 
nounced  *  ;  but  Barclay  writes  it  to  be  pronounced 
skirrus. 

Scirrhous,   sklr'r&s,  a.  314.     Having  a  gland 

indurated. 
SciRRHOSlTY,  skir-ros'sd-t^,  s.     An  induration  of 

the  glands. 
SciSSIBLE,  sis'se-bl,   a.       Capable  of  being  divided 

smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 
Scissile,  sisll,  a.  140.       Capable  of  being  cut  or 

divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 
Scission,  sizh'un,  s.      The  act  of  cutting. — Sco 

Abscission. 

Scissors,    s!z'z&rz,   s.    166.      A  small  pair  of 

shears,  or  blades  moveable  on'  a  pivot,  and  intercept- 
ing the  thing  to  be  cut. 

SciSSURE,  Sizh'ire,  s.    A  crack,  a  rent,  a  fissure. 

ScLAVONIA,  skli-vo'n^-d,  s.  92.  A  province 
near  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Sclavonic,  skli-vinlk,  a.  Tlie  Sclavonian 
language. 
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ScLEROTicK,  skl^-rStlk,  a. 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 
■  To  ScoAT,  sk6te,      ) 
To  Scotch,  skatsh,  J  "'  "• 

To  stop  a  wheel  by  putting  a  stone  or  piece  of  wood 

under  it   N.  B.  The  former  of  these  words  is  the  most 

in  use. 
To  Scoff,  sk&f,    v.  n.      To  treat  with  insolent 

ridicule,  to  treat  with  contumelious  language. 
Scoff,  sk&f,  s.    1 70.      Contemptuous  ridicule,  ex- 
pression of  scorn,  contumelious  language. 
Scoffer.  skftPfur,    s.     98.       Insolent   ridiculer, 

saucy  scomer,  contumelious  reproacher. 
ScOFFlNGLY,  sk5fflng-l^,  ad.      In  contempt,  in 

ridicule. 
To  Scold,  sk61d,    t».  n.     To  quarrel  clamoronsly 

and  rudely. — See  Mould. 
Scold,  skold,  s.     A  clamorous,  rude,  foul-mouthed 

woman. 
Scollop,  skW'l&p,    s.    166.     A  pectinated  shell 

fish. 
Sconce,  skSnse,  S.    A  fort,  a  bulwark  ;  the  head  ; 

a  pensile  candlestick,  generally  witb  a  looking-glass  to 

reflect  the  light 

To  Sconce,  skSnse,  o.  a.     To  mulct,  to  fine. 
Scoop,  sk66p,    s.    306.      A  kind  of  large  ladle, 
a  vessel  with  a  long  handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

To  Scoop,  skSSp,  v.  a.    To  lade  out  ;  to  carry  off 

in  any  thing  hollow ;  to  cut  hollow,  or  deep. 
ScOOPER,  sk66p'ir,  s.  98.      One  who  scoops. 
Scope,   skApe,     S.        Aim,  intention,  drift ;   thing 

aimed  at,   mark,  final  end  ;   room,  space,  amplitude 

of  intellectual  view. 
ScoRBUTiCAL,  skor.bu't^-kil,    } 
ScoRBUTiCK.  skor-bii'tik,  509.  )  "" 

Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 
ScoRBUTiCALLY,    skor-bJi't^kal-^    ad-       With 

tendency  to  the  scurvy. 
To    Scorch,    skortsh,    v.  a.    352.      To   bum 

superficially ;  to  burn. 
To  Scorch,    skftrtsh.     v.    n.       To    be    burnt 

superficially,  to  be  dried  up. 
ScoRDiuM,  skor'de-&m,  or  skor^j^-fim.  s.  293, 

294.  376.     An  herb. 
Score,  skAre,  s.      A  notch  or  long  incision  ;   a  line 

drawn ;    an  account,  which,  when  writing  was  less 

common,  was  kept  by  marks  on  tallies ;  account  kept 

of  something  past;   debt  imputed;    reason,  motive; 

sake,  aceount,  reason  refen-ed  to  some  one  ;  twenty  ; 

a  song  in  Score,  the  words  with  the  masical  notes  of  a 

song  annexed. 
To  Score,  sk6re,  v.  a.     To  set  down  as  a  debt ; 

to  impute,  to  charge ;  to  mark  by  a  line. 
Scoria,  skoW-J,  s.  92.      Dross,  excrement 
ScORlOUS,  sk6'r^-&s,  a.  314.    Drossy,  recrementi- 

tions. 
To  Scorn,  skSrn,  v.  a.      To  despise,  to  revile,  to 

vilify. 
To  Scorn,  skSm,  v.  n.     To  scoff. 
Scorn,  skom,  s.    Contempt,  scoff,  act  of  contumely. 
Sc^NER,  skom'fir,  s.  98.      Contemner,  despiser  ; 

^(Wft'er,  ridiculer. 

Scornful,  skom'ful,  a.    Contemptuous,  insolent ; 
..r  acting  in  defiance. 

^'^^*.  Scornfully,  skom'ful-^,    ad.     Contemptuonsly, 

insolently. 
Scorpion,   skor'pd-fin,     s.       A  reptile  much  re- 
sembling a  small  lobster  with  a  very  venomous  sting ; 

one  of  the  signs  of  tnfe»Zodiack ;  a  scourge  so  called 

from  its  cruelty  ;  a  sea  fish. 
Scot,  skftt,  S.    shot,  payment ;  Scot  and  lot,  parish 

payments. 
To  Scotch,  sk&tsh,    v.  a.     To  cut  with  shallow 

incisions. 
Scotch,  sk&tsh,  a.      Belonging  to  Scotland. 
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Scotch  collops, 

Scotch'd  collops, 

Scorch'd  collops, 

■:  Veal  cut  into  small  pieces  and  fried. 

8:^  The  inspector   may  choose  which  of   these  he 
pleases.    The  first  is  most  in  use.  and  seems  nearest  the 
truth. 
Scotch  hoppers,  sk&tsh'hip-p&rz,  s.     A  play 

iu  which  boys  hop  over  lines  in  the  ground. 
ScOTOMY,  SKot'to-m^,  s.    A  dizziness  or  swimming 
in  the  head,  causing  dimness  of  sight 

Scoundrel,  skoun'drll,  s.  99.     A  mean  rascal. 

alow  petty  villain. 

To  Scour,  sko&r,  t;.  a.  312.  To  rub  hard  with 
any  tiling  rough,  in  order  to  clean  the  surface  ;  to 
purge  violently  ;  to  cleanse;  to  remove  by  scouring; 
to  range  in  order  to  catch  or  drive  away  something,  to 
clear  away  ;  to  pass  swifUy  over. 

To  Scour,  skour,  v.  n.  To  perform  the  office  of 
cleaning  domestick  utensils  ;  to  clean  ;  to  be  purged 
or  lax  ;  to  rove,  to  range  ;  to  run  here  and  there  ;  to 
run  with  great  eagerness  and  swiftness,  to  scamper. 

Scourer,  skour'ur.  s.  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing  ; 
a  purge  ;  one  who  runs  swiftly. 

Scourge,  skfuje,  s.   314^     A  whip,  a  lash,  an 

instrument  of  discipline  ;  a  punishment,  a  vindicthp 
afiliction ;  one  that  afSicts,  harasses,  or  destroys ;  a 
whip  for  a  top. 
To  Scourge,  skSije,  v.  a.   To  lash  with  a  whip, 

to  whip ;  to  punish,  to  chastise,  to  chasten,  to  casti- 
gate. 
Scourger,  skfir'j&r,  s.  98.     One  that  scourges, 

a  punisher  or  chastiser. 
Scout,  skdut,  s.   312.      One  who  is  sent  privily 

to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
To  Scout,  skout,  r.  n.      To  go  out  in  order  to  oh. 

serve  the  motions  of  an  enemy  privately. 

Oc^-  This  word  has  been  used  latterly  as  a  verb  active 
in  a  very  different  sense,  and  in  better  company  than 
one  Cfluld  have  imagined.  This  sense,  when  applied  to 
principles  or  opinions,  is  that  of  reprobatingor  despising; 
and  we  sometimes  find,  in  parliamentary  speeches,  that 
certain  opinions  or  principles  are  scouted ;  still,  how- 
ever,  with  me,  it  passed  for  irreptitious  and  demivulgar, 
till  I  found  it  used  by  one  of  the  guardians  of  languag.< 
as  well  as  of  religion  and  politicks,  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review.  "  The  first  is  the  admirable  and  judicious 
Hooker  ;  who  scouts  the  opinion  of  those,  who,  because 
the  names  of  all  church  officers  are  words  of  relation, 
because  a  shepherd  must  have  his  flock,  a  teacher  his 
scholars,  a  minister  his  company  which  he  ministereth 
unto,  therefore  suppose  that  no  man  should  be  ordained 
a  minister  but  for  some  particular  congregation,  and 
unless  he  be  tied  to  some  certain  parish.  '  Perceive  they 
not,'  says  he,  '  how  by  this  means,  they  make  it  unlaw- 
ful for  the  church  to  employ  men  at  all  in  converting 
nations  ?'  " 
7b   Scowl,  skSul,  v.  n.     To  frown,  to  pout,  to 

look  angry,  sour  and  sullen. 
Scowl,  skoul,  s.  322.      Look  of  sullenness  or  dis- 

content,  gloom. 
SCOWLINGLY,  skoul'lng-1^,  ad.      With  a  frowning 

and  sullen  look. 
To  Scrabble,  skribljl,  v.  n.  405.  To  paw  u  ith 

the  hands. 
Scrag,  skrSg,  S.      Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 

Scragged,  skrSg'g^d,  a.  366.     Rough,  uneven, 

full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 
Scraggedness,  skrSg'g^d-nes,  \ 
Scragginess,  skrSg'ge-nes,       ) 

Leanness,  unevenness.  roughness,  ruggedness. 
Scraggy,  skrSg'g^,  a.  383.    Lean,  thin ;  rough, 

rugged. 
To  Scramble,  skr^mljl,  v.  n.      To  catch  at  any 

thing  eagerly  and  tumultuously  with  the  hands,  to 

catch  with  baste,  preventive  of  another;  to  cljmb  by 

the  help  of  the  hands. 
Scramble,  skraml)!,  s.   405.     Eager  contest  for 

something  ;  act  of  climbing  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 

Scrambler,  skr5m'bl-ur,  s.  98.  One  that 
scrambles  ;  one  that  climbs  by  the  help  of  the  hands. 
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To  ScRANCH,  skrilnsh,  v. 
crackling  between  the  teeth. 

Scrannel,  skrin'nil,  a.  99.  Grating  by  the 
snund. 

Scrap,  skrSp,  s.  A  small  particle,  a  little  piece,  a 
fragment;  crumb,  small  particles  of  meat  left  at  the 
table  ;  a  small  piece  cf  paper. 

To  Scrape,  skrape,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  sur- 
fHce  by  the  light  action  of  a  sharp  instrument;  to 
take  away  by  scraping,  to  erase ;  to  act  upon  any  sur- 
face with  a  harsh  noise  ;  to  gather  by  great  efforts  or 
penurious  or  trifling  diligence  ;  to  Scrape  acquaintance, 
a  low  phrase,  to  curry  favour,  or  insinuate  into  one's 
familiarity. 

To  Scrape,  skrape,  v.  n.  To  make  a  harsh  noise  ; 
to  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

Scrape,  skrape,  s.  Difficulty,  perplexity,  distress  ; 
an  awkward  bow. 

Scraper,  skra'p&r,  s.  98.  Instrument  with  which 
any  thing  Is  scraped  ;  a  miser,  a  man  intent  on  getting 
money,  a  scrapepenny  ;  a  vile  fiddler. 

To  Scratch,  skratsh,  v.  a.  To  tear  or  mark  with 
slight  incisirms  ragged  and  uneven  ;  to  tear  with  the 
nails;  to  wound  slightly;  to  hurt  slightly  with  any 
thing  pointed  or  keen;  to  rub  with  the  nails  ;  to  write 
or  draw  awkwardly. 

Scratch,  skrStsh,  «.  An  incision  ragged  and  shal- 
low ;  laceration  with  the  nails  ;  a  slight  wound. 

Scratcher,  skriVtsh'fir,  *.  98.   He  who  scratches. 

Scratches,  skriltshlz,  s.  99.  Cracked  ulcers  or 
scabs  on  a  horse's  foot. 

Scratchingly,  skrltsMng-ld,  ad.  With  the  ac- 
tion of  scratching. 

ScRAW,  skraw,  s.  219.    Surface  or  scurf. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl,  v.  a.  219.  To  draw  or  mark 
irregularly  or  clumsily  ;  to  write  unskilfully  and  inele- 
gantly. 

Scrawl,  skrawl,  S.  Unskilful  and  inelegant  writ- 
ing. 

Scra\\XER,  skrawl'ur,  s.  A  clumsy  and  inelegant 
writer. 

ScRAY,  skra,  s.  220.    A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

To  Screak,  skreke,  v.  n.  227.  To  make  a  shrill 
or  harsh  noise. 

To  Scream,  skr^me,  v.  n.  227.  To  cry  out 
shrilly,  as  in  terrour  or  agony. 

Scream,  skr^me,  s.  A  shrill  quick. loud  cry  of  ter- 
rour or  pain. 

To  Screech,  ski-^^tsh,  v.  n.  216.  To  cry  out 
as  in  terrour  or  anguish  ;  to  cry  as  a  night  owl. 

Screechowl,  skr^<itsh'dul,  s.  An  owl  that  hoots 
in  the  night,  and  whose  voice  is  supposed  to  betoken 
danger,  or  death. 

Screen,  skr^en,  s.  246.  Any  thing  that  affords 
shelter  or  concealment;  any  thing  used  to  exclude 
cold  or  light ;  a  riddle  to  sift  sand. 

To  Screen,  skr^en,  ".  a.  To  shelter,  to  conceal, 
to  hide  ;  to  sift,  to  riddle. 

Screw,  skroo,  s.  265.  One  of  the  mechanical 
powers  ;  a  kind  of  twisted  pin  or  nail  wliich  enters  by 
turning. 

To  Screw,  skr66,  r.  a.  To  turn  by  a  screw  ;  to 
fasten  with  a  screw ;  to  deform  by  contortions  ;  to 
fore*,  to  bring  by  violence  ;  to  squeeze,  to  press  ;  to 
oppress  by  extortion. 

To  Scribble,  skrlb'bl,  »•.  u.  405.  To  fill  with  art- 
less or  worthless  wriUug ;  to  write  without  use  or 
elegance. 

To  Scribble,  skrlblbl,  v.  n.    To  write  without 

care  or  beauty. 
Scribble,  skribT)l,  s.  Worthless  writing. 
Schibbler,  skriiybl-fir,  s.  98.     A  petty  author,  a 

writer  without  worth. 
Scribe,  skribe,  S.    a  writer  ;  a  public  notary. 
Scrim  ER,  skrl'mur,  s.  98.     a  gladiator.     Not  in 

use. 
Scrip,  skrlp,  S.  A  small  bag,  a  satchel ;  a  schedule  • 
a  small  \iTiting. 
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ScRIPPAGE,  skrlp'pldje,  S.  90  That  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  scrip. 

Scriptory,  skrlp'tfir-^,  a.  512.  Written,  not 
orally  delivered. — See  Domestick. 

Scriptural,  skrip'tshu-ril,  a.  Contained  in 
the  Bible,  biblical. 

Scripture,  skrip'tshire,  s.  461.  writing;  sacred 

w  riting,  the  Bible. 

Scrivener,  skriv'n&r,  S.  One  who  draws  con- 
tracts; one  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  interest. 
It^  This  word  is  irrecoverably  contracted  into  two 

syllables — See  Cle/ and  Nominative. 

Scrofula,  skrifu-lA,  s.  92.  a  depravation  of 
the  humours  of  the  body,  which  breaks  out  in  sores 
commonly  called  the  king's  evil. 

Scrofulous,  skr5f6-las,  a.  314.    Diseased  with 

the  scrofula. 

Scroll,  skr61e,  s.  406.     A  writing  rolled  up. 

ScROYLE,  skro^l,  s.  A  mean  fellow,  a  rascal,  a 
wretch. 

To  Scrub,  skrfib,  v.  a.  To  rub  hard  with  some- 
thing coarse  and  rough. 

Scrub,  skr5b,  s.  a  mean  fellow^ ;  any  thing  mean 
or  despicable. 

Scrubbed,  skr&bl)!d,  366.  7 
Scrubby,  skr&l/b^,  ^  "' 

Mean,  vile,  worthless,  dirty,  sorry. 
Scruff,  skr&f,  s. 

IX^-  This  word,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pronuncia- 
tion, Dr  Johnson  supposes  to  be  the  same  with  scarf. 
Scruple,  skro&'pl,  s.    339.    405.      Doubt ;   per- 
plexity, generally  about  minute  things ;  t^venty  grains, 
the  third  part  of  a  dram  ;  proverbially  any  small  quan- 
tity. 
To   Scruple,   skr65'pl,    v.   n.      To  doubt,  to 

hesitate. 
SCRUPLER,    skr65'pl-&r,    s.    98.      A  doubter,  one 

who  has  scruples. 
Scrupulosity,    skr56-pii-l&s'^-t^,   s.       Doubt, 

minute  and  nice  doubtfulness ;  fear  of  acting  in  any 

manner,  tenderness  of  consciencs. 

Scrupulous,  skr6o'p6-lfis,  a.  314.  Nicely  doubt- 
ful, hard  to  satisfy  in  determinations  of  conscience  ; 
given  to  objections,  captious  ;  cautious. 

Scrupulously,  skr66'p6-l&s-ld,  ad.     Carefully, 

nicely,  anxiously. 

Scrupulousness,  skro6'pi-l&s-n^s,  s.  The  state 
of  being  scrupulous. 

ScRUTABLE,  Jlb66'ti-bl,  a.  405.  Discoverable 
by  inquiry. 

ScRUTATION,  skr56-ta'sh6n,  S.  Search,  examina- 
tion, inquiry. 

Scrutator,  skr55-ta't&r,  s.  166.  Inquirer, 
searcher,  examiner. 

ScRUTiNOUS,  skr66'tin-&s,  a.  Captious,  full  of 
inquiries. 

Scrutiny,  skr65't^-n^j  s.  339.     Inquiry,  search, 

examination. 

To  Scrutinize,  skr66'tln-lze,  t*.  a.     To  search, 

to  examine. 
Scrutoire,  skro5-t6re',  «.    A  case  of  drawers  for 

writing. 
To  Scud,  sk&d,  v.  n.     To  fly,  to  run  away  with 

precipitation. 
To  ScuDDLE.  skfid'dl,  v.  a.     To  run  with  a  kind 

of  affected  haste  or  precipitation. 
Scuffle,  sk&f fl,  s.  405.     A  confused  quarrel,  a 

tumultuous  broil. 
To  Scuffle,  sk&f  fl,  i*.  n.     To  fight  confusedly 

and  tumultuously. 
To  ScULK,  sk61k,  v.  n.      To  lurk  in  hiding  places, 

to  lie  close. 
SculKER,    sk&lk'fir,  s.    98.      A   lurker,  one  that 

hides  himself  for  sliame  or  mischief. 
Scull,  skul,  s.   The  bone  which  incases  and  defends 

the  brain,  the  arched  bone  of  the  head  ;  a  small  boat, 

a  cockboat ;  one  who  rows  a  cmUbu.it ;  a  shoal  of  fish. 
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ScuLLCAP,  skWklp,  s.      A  headpiece. 
Sculler,  skal'l&r,  s.  98.     A  cockboat,  a  boat  in 

which  there  is  but  one  rower  ;  one  that  rows  a  cocJc- 

boat 
ScULLEEY,  sk&llur-^,  s.    The  place  where  common 

utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  cleaned  and  kept. 
Scullion,  skul'yun,  s.  113.   The  lowest  domestick 

servant,  that  washes  the  kettles  and  the  dishes  in  the 

kitchen, 
ScULPTlLE,  skolp'tU,  a.  140.      Made  by  carving. 
Sculptor,  skMjyt&r,  s.  166.     A  carver,  one  who 

cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 

Sculpture,   skulp'tshiire,  s.  461.     The  art  of 

carving  wood,  or  hewing  stone  into  images;  carved 

work  ;  the  act  of  engravuig. 
7b  Sculpture,  skulp'tshire,  v.  a.     To  cut,  to 

engrave. 
Scum,  skum,  s.    That  which  rises  to  the  top  of  any 

liquor ;  the  dross,  the  refuse,  the  recrement. 
To  Scum,  skum,  r.  a.     To  clear  off  the  scum. 
Scummer,  sk&m'm&r,  s.  98.     A  vessel  with  which 

liquor  is  scummed. 

Scupper  holes,  skup'p&r,  s.  98.  in  a  ship, 
small  holes  on  the  deck,  through  which  water  is  car. 
lied  into  the  sea. 

Scurf,  skirf,  s.  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab  ;  Soil 
or  stain  adherent ;  any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

ScURFINESS,  skiirfi-n^S,  s.  The  state  of  being 
scurfy. 

ScURRIL,  skSr'ril,  a.  Low,  mean,  grossly  oppro- 
brious. 

Scurrility,  sk&r-iU'^-ti,  s.  Crossness  of  re- 
proach ;  low  abuse. 

Scurrilous,  sk&r'rll-us,  «.  314.  Grossly  oppro- 
orious,  using  such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a 
buffoon  can  warrant. 

SCURRILOUSLY,  skfirtU-fis-ld,  od.  With  gross 
reproach,  with  low  buffoonery. 

ScuRViLY,  sk&r'vd-M,  ad.     Vilely,  basely,  coarsely. 

Scurvy,  skur'v^,  s.  A  distemper  of  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  countries,  and  among  those  who  inhabit  marshy, 
fat,  low,  moist  soils. 

Scurvy,  sk&r'vi,  a.  Scabbed,  diseased  with  the 
scurvy ;  vile,  worthless,  contemptible. 

SCURVYGRASS,  sk&l'v^-gris,  S.      The  spoonwort. 

Scut,  skut,  S.  The  tail  of  those  animals  whose 
tails  are  very  short. 

ScUTAGE,  skfl'tadje,  S.  90.  Shield  money.  A  tax 
formerly  granted  to  the  king  for  an  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Scutcheon,  sk&tshln,  s.  259.  The  shield  re- 
presented in  heraldry. 

ScUTIFORM,  sku'ti-form,  a.    Shaped  like  a  shield. 

Scuttle,  sk&t'tl,  s.  405.  A  wide  shallow  basket ; 
a  small  grate  ;  a  quick  pace,  a  short  run,  a  pace  of  af. 
fected  precipitation. 

To  Scuttle,  skut/tl,  v,  n.  To  run  with  affected 
precipitation. 

JO  'Sdeign,  zdane,  v.  a.  To  disdain.  This  con- 
traction is  obsolete. 

Sea,  S^,  s.  The  ocean,  the  water  opposed  to  the 
land  ;  a  collection  of  water,  a  lake  ;  proverbially  for 
any  large  quantity  ;  any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous ; 
half  Seas  over,  half  drunk. 

SeaBEAT,  se'bite,  a.  Dashed  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

Seaboat,  sM)6te,  s.   Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Seaborn,  sci'born,  a.  Bom  of  the  sea,  produced 
by  the  sea 

Seaboy,  S^'bo^,  s.      Boy  employed  on  shipboard. 

SeaBREACH,  s^rdtsh,  s.  Irruption  of  the  sea  by 
breaking  the  banks. 

Seabreeze,  se'br^ze,  s.  Wind  blowng  from  the 
oex 

Seabuilt,  s^Ut,  a.      Built  for  the  sea. 

Seaholly,  sd-h61'e,  s.      A  plant 
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Seacalf,  S^-kif,  s.     The  seal. 

Seacap,  S^'kSp,  s.      Cap  made  to  be  worn  on  ship, 

board. 
Seachart,    se-kirt',   s.      Map  on  which  only  the 

coasts  are  delineated. — See  Chart. 
SeacoaL,  se^ole,  S.  Coal  so  called,  because  brought 

to  London  by  sea. 
Seacoast,  S^-k6ste',  S.      Shore,  edge  of  the  sea. 
SeacompaSS,  sd-kum'pis,  s.    The  card  and  needle 

of  mariners. 
Seacow,  si-kou',    s.      The  manatee,  a  very  bulky 

animal,  of  the  cetaceous  kind. 
Seadog,  si-dbgf,  s.      Perhaps  the  shark. 
Seafarer,    si'fa-riur,    s.        A  traveller  by  sea,  a 

mariner. 
Seafaring,  si'fa-rlng,  a.  410.  Travelling  by  sea. 
Seafennel,    sd-f^n'nil,    s.    99.     The  same  with 

Samphire,  which  see. 
SeafigHT,    sd-fite',    S.      Battle  of  ships,  battle  on 
.  the  sea. 

SeafowL,  sd-foul',  s.      A  bird  that  lives  at  sea. 
Seagirt,  S^g&t,  a.    Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 
SeagREEN,  se'gre^n,  a.      Resembling  the  colour  of 

the  distant  sea,  cerulean. 
Seagull,  si  g&l',  s.     A  sea  bird. 
Seahedgehog,   si-hidje'h5g,    s.      A  kind  of  sea 

shellfish. 
Seahog,  se-hftg',  s.     The  porpus. 
Seahorse,  si-horse',  S.     The  seahorse  is  a  fish  of 

a  very  singular  form,  it  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in 

lengtli,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the 

broadest  part ;  the  morse ;  by  the  seahorse  Dryden 

means  the  hippopotamus.  « 

Seamaid,  si'made,  s.     Mermaid. 

Seaman,  si'min,  s.   88.      A  sailor,  a  navigator,  a 

mariner  ;  merman,  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Seamark,  si'mirk,  s.  A  point  or  conspicuous  place 

distinguished  at  sea. 
Seamew,  si-mfi',  s,     A  fowl  that  frequents  the  sea. 
Seamonster,  si-m6ns't&r,  s.      A  strange  animal 

of  the  sea. 
SeanYMPH,  si-nlraf,  S.      A  goddess  of  the  sea. 
Seaonion,  si-&n'yun,  s.     An  herb. 
Seaooze,  si-66ze',  S.  The  mud  in  the  sea  or  shore. 
Seapiece,  se'peise,  S.     A  picture  representing  any 

thing  at  sea. 
SeapooL,  si'p561,  S.      A  lake  of  salt  water. 
Seaport,  si'pirt,  s.     A  harbour. 
Searisque,  si'rlsk,  s.      Hazard  at  sea. 
Searocket,  se'r6k-kit,  S.     A  plant. 
Searoom,  se'room,  s.     Open  sea,  spacious  main. 
Searover,  si'ro-v&r,  s.      A  pirate. 
Seaserpent,  se-sir'p&lt,  s.    A  serpent  generated 
■  in  the  water. 

Seaservice,  si'sfe-vls,  s.      Naval  war. 
SeashaRK,  si-shirk',  s.      A  ravenous  sea  Bah. 
Seashell,  si-shil',  s,     A  shell  found  on  the  shore. 
Seashore,  si-shore',  s.     The  coast  of  the  sea. 
Seasick,  si'sik,  a.  sick,  as  new  voyagers  on  the  sea. 
Seaside,  si-side',  s.     The  edge  of  the  sea. 
Seasurgeon,  si's&r_j6n,  s\  a  chirurgeon  employed 

on  shipboard. 
SeaterM,    si'tirm,    s.      Word  of  art  used  by  th 

seamen. 
Seawater,  si'wa-tur,  s.    The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 
Seal,  sile,  s.  227.      The  seacalf 
Seal,  sile,  S.      A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular 

impression,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax  that  closes 

letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testimony  ;  the  impression  made 

in  wax  ;  any  act  of  confirmation. 
To  Seal,  sile,  v.  a.      To  fasten  with  a  seal  ;  to 

confirm  or  attest  by  a  seal  j  to  confirm,  to  ratify,  to 

settle;  to  close;  to  mark  with  a  stamp. 
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To  Seal,  S(ile,  v.  n.     To  fix  a  seal. 
Sealer,  se'l&r,  s.  98.     One  who  seals. 
Seahngwax,    sMing-waks,  s.      Hard  wax  used 

to  seal  letters. 
Seam,  sdme,  s.  227.     The  edge  of  doth  where  the 

threads  are  doubled,  the  suture  where  the  two  edges 

are  sewed  together;  the  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship; 

a  cicatrix,  a  scar ;  grease,  hog's  lard.  In  this  last  sense 

not  used. 
To  Seam,  seme,  v.  a.     To  join  together  by  suture 

or  otherwise  ;  to  mark,  to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 

Seamless,  s^me'l^s,  a.     Having  no  seam. 
Seamstress,  s^m'str^s,  s.  234.  515.     A  woman 

whose  trade  is  to  sew. 
Seamy,  s^in^,  a.      Having  a  seam,   showing  the 

seatn. 
Sear,  s^re,  a.  227.      Dry,  not  any  longer  green. 
To  Sear,  s^re,  v.  a.      To  burn,  to  cauterize. 
Searce,  s^rse,  s.  234.      A  fine  sieve  or  bolter. 
To  Searce,  s^rse,  v.  a.     To  sift  finely. 
Searcloth,    S&tykl6<A,  s.       A  plaster,    a    largo 

plaster. 
To  Search,  s^rtsh,  t;.  a.  234.     To  examine,  to 

try,  to  explore,  to  look  through  ;  to  inquire,  to  seek  ; 

to  probe  as  a  chirurgeon  ;    to  search  out,  to  find  by 

seeking. 
To  Search,  s^rtsh,  v.  n.      To  make  a  search  ;   to 

make  inquiry ;  to  seek,  to  try  to  find. 
Search,  s^rtsh,  s.      Inquiry  by  looking  into  every 

suspected  place  ;  inquiry,  examination,  act  of  seeking ; 

quest,  pursuit. 
Searcher,    s^rtsb'&r,    s.       Examiner,     inquirer, 

trier  ;    officer  in  London  appointed   to  examine  the 

bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  death. 
Season,  se'zn,  s.   227.    443.      One  of  the  four 

parts  of  the  year.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter ; 

a  time  as  distinguished  from  others ;   a  fit  time,  an 

opportune  concurrence  ;   a  time  not  very  long  j  that 

which  gives  a  high  relish. 

To  Season,  si^'zn,  v.  a,  170.  To  mix  with  food 
any  thing  that  gives  a  high  relish  ;  to  give  a  relish  to  ; 
to  qualify  by  admixture  of  anotlier  ingredient ;  toim. 
bue,  to  tinge  or  taint  ;  to  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or 
habit,  to  mature. 

To  Season,  s^zn,  v.  n.  To  be  mature,  to  grow 
fit  for  any  purpose. 

Seasonable,  s^zn-i-bl,  a.  405.  Opportune, 
happening  or  done  at  a  proper  time. 

Seasonableness,  S^'zn-a-bl-n&,  S.  Opportune- 
ness of  time ;  propriety  with  regard  to  time. 

Seasonably,  s^zn-i-bld,  ad.  Properly  with  re- 
spect to  time. 

Seasoner,  S^'zn-fir,  s.  98.  He  who  seasons  or 
gives  a  relish  to  any  thing. 

Seasoning,  s^zn-ing,  s.  410.  That  which  is 
added  to  any  tiling  to  give  it  a  relish. 

Seat,  s^te,  s.  227.  A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing 
on  which  one  may  sit ;  a  chair  of  state ;  tribunal ; 
mansion,  abode ;  situation,  site. 

To  Seat,  S^te,  v.  a.  To  place  on  seats  ;  to  cause 
to  sit  down  ;  to  pUce  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place 
of  distinction  ;  to  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situa- 
tion, to  settle  ;  to  fix,  to  place  firm. 

Seaward,  s^'w^rd,  ad.      Towards  the  sea. 

Secant,  S^TcSnt,  s.  In  Geometry,  the  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cutting  and  meeting 
with  another  line  called  the  tangent  without  it. 

To  Secede,  s^s6M',  t;.   n.     To  withdraw  from 

fellowship  in  any  afiair. 
SecedER,  s^-seed'&r,  s.  98.      One   who  discovers 

his  disapprobation  of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawing 

himself. 
Secern,   S^-S^rn',   v.   a.      To  separate  finer  from 

grosser  matter,  to  make  the  separation  of  substances 

in  the  body. 
Secession,  s^-sSsh'&n,  s.     The  act  of  departing ; 

the  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils  or  actions. 
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To  Seclude,  sd-klude',  v.  a. 

to  shut  up  apart,  to  exclude. 
Second,  S^klcuild,  s.  166.      Tlie  next  in  order  to 

the  first ;  the  ordinal  of  two ;  next  in  value  or  dignity 

inferior.  ' 

Second-hand,  s^k'kfind-hind,  525.     Possession 

received  from  the  first  possessor. 
Second,    s^klcfind,   s.      One   who   accompanies 

another  in  a  duel,  to  direct  or  defend  him ;  one  who 

supports  or  maintains  ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute. 
To    Second,   s^k'k&nd,   v.    a.     To  support,  to 

forward,  to  assist,  to  come  in  after  the  £ict  as  a  main. 

tainer ;  to  follow  in  the  next  place. 
Second-sight,  s^k-k&nd-site',  s.     The  power  of 

seeing  things  future,  or  things  distant :  supposed  in- 
herent in  some  of  the  Scottish  islanders. 

Secondarily,   s^k'k&n-di-r^-l^,   ad       in  the 

second  degree,  in  the  second  order. 
Secondariness,  sek'kfin-dl.r^-n&,  s.  The  state 

of  being  secondary. 
Secondary,   s^k'k&n-di-r^,   a.      Not  primary, 

not  of  the  first  rate  ;  acting  by  transmission  or  depu. 

tation. 
Secondary,   s^k'k&n-dA-r^,  s.     A   delegate,    a 

deputy. 
Secondly,  s&'k6nd-li,  ad.    in  the  second  place. 
Secondrate,    s^k'kuud-rate,   s.      The    second 

order  in  dignity  or  value ;  it  is  sometimes  tised  adjec- 

tively. 
Secrecy,  S^r^-S^,   s.      Privacy,   state    of  being 

hidden  ;   solitude,  retirement ;   forbearance  of  disco. 

very ;  fidelity  to  a  secret,  taciturnity  inviolate,  close 

silence. 
Secret,  S^'krit,   a.  99.      Kept  hidden,  not  reveal- 
ed ;  retired,  private,  unseen ;  faithful  to  a  secret  in. 

trusted ;  privy,  obscene. 
Secret,  S^'krit,  S.      Something  studiously  hidden  ; 

a  thing  unknown,  something  not  yet  discovered  ;  pri. 

vacy,  secrecy. 

Secretariship,  s5k'kr^-ti-r^-sMp,  s.  The  of- 
fice of  a  secretary. 

Secretary,  slk'kr^-ti-r^,  *.  One  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  business,  one  who  writes  for 
another. 

To  Secrete,  sd-kr^te', .  v.  a.  To  put  aside,  to 
hide  ;  in  the  animal  economy,  to  secern,  to  separate. 

Secretion,   s6-kr^sh&n,   s-     The  part  of  the 

animal  economy  that  consists  in  separating  the  various 

fluids  of  the  body  ;  the  fluid  secreted. 
Secretitious,   sdk-rd-tish'6s,   a.  350.     Parted 

by  animal  secretion. 
Secretist,  sd^r^tlst,  S.    A  dealer  in  secrets. 
Secretly,  sMjrIt-ld,  ad.      Privately,  privily,  not 

openly,  not  publi-.-kly. 

Secretness,  s^nrnt-nfe,  s.     state  of  being  hid. 

den  ;  quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 

Secretory,  sd-krf^tar-i,  a.  512.  Performing 
the  office  of  secretion. 

Sect,  S^kt,  s,  A  body  of  men  following  some 
particular  master,  or  united  in  some  tenets. 

SecTARISM,  Sek'ti-rlzm,  s.  Disposition  to  petty 
sects  in  opposition  to  things  established. 

Sectary,  S^k'tS-rd,  S.  One  who  divides  from 
publick  establishment^  and  joins  with  those  distin- 
guished by  some  particular  whims ;  a  follower,  a  pupil. 

SecTATOR,  sdk-ta't&r,  S.  521.  A  follower,  an 
imitator,  a  disciple. 

Section,  s^k'shun,  s.  The  act  of  cutting  or 
dividing ;  a  part  divided  from  the  rest ;  a  small  and 
distinct  part  of  a  writing  or  book. 

Sector,  S^k't&r,  s.  166.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  laying  down  or  measuring  angles. 

Secular,  s^k'kii-l&r,  a.  88.  Not  spiritual,  re. 
lating  to  affairs  of  the  present  world ;  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  not  bound  by  monastick  rules ;  happening 
or  coming  once  in  a  century. 

Secularity,  s^k-ku-lar'^td,  s,  Worldlines*, 
attention  to  the  things  of  the  present  life. 
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To  Secularize,  s^klii'x-li-rize,  v.  a.  To  convert 
from  spiritual  appropriations  to  common  use ;  to  make 
worldly. 

Secularly,  sSklti-lir-li,  ad.  In  a  worldly 
manner. 

Secularness,  s^k'k6-l&r-n&,  s.   Worldliness. 

Secundine,  s^k'k&n-dine,  s.  149.  The  membrane 
in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped,  the  after-birth. 

Secure,  se-kure',  a.  Free  from  fear,  easy,  assured ; 
careless,  wantin?  caution ;  free  from  danger,  safe. 

To  Secure,  se-kfire',  v.  a.  To  make  certain,  to 
put  out  of  hazard,  to  ascertain ;  to  protect,  to  make 
safe  ;  to  ensure  ;  to  make  fast 

Securely,  si-kiire'li,  ad.  Without  fear,  with- 
out danger,  safely. 

Securement,  si-kfire'm^nt,  s.  The  cause  of 
safety,  protection,  defence. 

Security,  S^-ki'r^ti,  s.  Carelessness,  freedom 
from  fear ;  confidence,  want  of  vigilance  ;  protection, 
defence  ;  any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution ;  en- 
surance ;  safety,  certainty. 

Sedan,  si-dSn',  s.  A  kind  of  portable  coach, 
a  chair. 

Sedate,  sd-date',  a.   Calm,  unrufiBod,  serene. 

Sedately,  S^-datele,  ad.  Calmly,  without  dis- 
turbance. 

SedatenESS,  sd-date'nSs,  S.  Calmness,  tran- 
quillity. 

Sedentariness,  s^d'd5n-ti-ri-n^s,  s.    The  state 

of  being  sedentary,  inactivity. 
Sedentary,  sM'd^n-t^-ri,  a.     Passed  in  sitting 

still,  wanting  motion  or  action  ;  torpid,  inactive. 

])(3f  We  sometimes  hear  this  word  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable ;  but  I  find  this  pronunciation  only 
in  Buchanan.  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  Penning,  Entick,  and  Smith,  place  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable. 
Sedge,    s3dje,    s.      A    growth    of   narrow    flags, 

a  narrow  flag. 
Sedgy,  sM'ji,  a.   Overgrown  with  narrow  flags. 
Sediment,  s^d'^-m^nt,  s.  That  which  subsides  or 

settles  at  the  bottom. 
Sedition,  s^-dlsh'&n,  s.     A  tumult,  an  insurrec- 
tion, a  popular  commotion. 
Seditious,  si-dlsh'is,  a.     Factious  with  tumult, 

turbulent. 
SEorriousLY,  sd-dlsh'&s-li,   ad.    Tumultuously, 

with  factious  turbulence. 
Seditiousn'ESS,   se-dlsh'is-n&,  s.     Torbolence, 

disposition  to  sedition. 
To  Seduce,  si-duse',  v.  a.     To  draw  aside  from 

the  right,  to  tempt,  to  corrupt,  to  deprave,  to  mis- 
lead, to  deceive. 
SeducEMENT,     si-diise'm^nt,      S.        Practice     of 

seduction,  art  or  means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 
Seducer,  sd-dii'sur,  s.  98.     One  who  draws  aside 

from  the  right,  a  tempter,  a  corrupter. 
Seducible,     S^dii'sd-bl,    a.    405.      Corroptible, 

capable  of  being  drawn  aside. 
Seduction,  se-duk'shun,  s.    The  act  of  seducing, 

the  act  of  drawing  aside. 
Sedulity,     si-du'l^-t^     S.       Diligent    assiduity, 

laboriousness,  industry,  application. 

Sedulous,    s^d'&.lus,    or  sM'ju-lus,    a.    293, 

5K)4.  370.     Assiduous,  industrious,  laborious,  diligent, 

painful. 
Sedulously,    s§d'dii-l&s-li,    ad.     Assiduously, 

industriously,  laboriously,  diligently,  painfully. 
SedulouSNESS,     sM'du-lus-n&,     s.      Assiduity, 

assiduousness,  industry,  diligence. 
See,  st^i,  s.  2-16.    The  seat  of  episcopal  power,  the 

diocess  of  4  bishop. 
To  See,  S^i,   v.  a.       To  perceive  by  the  eye  ;   to 

observe,  to  find  ;  to  discover,  to  descry ;  to  converse 

with. 
To  See,  S(^i,  v.  n.   To  have  the  power  of  sight,  to 

have  bv  the  eye  perception  of  things  distant ;  to  dis-  ] 
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cern  without  deception  j  to  inquire,  to  distinguioli ;  to 

be  attentive  ;  to  scheme,  to  contrive. 
See,  sie,  interj.     Lo,  look  .' 

Seed,  S^^d,  s.  246.  The  organized  particle  pro- 
duced by  plants  and  animals,  from  which  new  plants 

and  animals  are  generated;  first  principle,  original; 

principle  of  production;    progeny,  oft'springj   race, 

generation. 
To  Seed,  s^^d,  v.  n.   To  grow  to  perfect  maturity 

so  as  to  shed  the  seed. 
Seedcake,  st^^dTiake,  s.  A  sweet  cake  interspersed 

with  warm  aromatick  seeds. 
Seedlip,  siid'Hp,    > 
Seedlop,  seMl6p,  \ 

A  vessel  in  which  the  sower  carries  his  seed. 
Seedpearl,  sied-p^rl',  s.    Small  grains  of  pearls. 
SeeDPLOT,   siid'plSt,     S.       The  ground  on  which 

plants  are  sowed  to  be  afterwards  transplanted. 
Seedtime,  siid'tlme,  s.     The  season  of  sowing. 
Seedling,  seedling,  s.  410.     A  young  plant  just 

risen  from  the  seed. 
Seedsman,  sit^dz'mSn,    s.    88.     The  sower,  he 

that  scatters  the  seed. 
Seedy,  siid'd,  a.  182.     Abounding  with  seed. 
Seeing,  sd^ng,  s.  410.     Sight,  vision. 
Seeing,  siting,  ?  ^. 

Seeing  that,  seeing  TH^t,  J      "' ' 

Since,  it  being  so  that. 

To  Seek,  s^ek,  v.  a.  Pret.  Sought.  Part.  pass. 
Sought.  To  look  for,  to  search  for  ;  to  .solicit,  to  en- 
deavour to  gain  ;  to  go  to  find;  to  pursue  by  secret 
machinations. 

Tc  Seek,  seik,  t?.  n.  246.  To  make  search,  to 
make  inquiry ;  to  endeavour ;  to  make  pursuit ;  to 
apply  to,  to  use  solicitation  ;  to  endeavour  after. 

Seeker,  siik'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  seeks,  an 
inquirer. 

To  Seel,  S^^l,  v.  a.  246.  To  close  the  eyes. 
A  term  of  Falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard  hawk 
being  for  a  time  seeled. 

To  Seem,  S^^m,  v.  n.  246.  To  appear,  to  make 
a  show ;  to  liave  semblance;  to  have  the  appearance  of 
truth  ;  it  Seems,  there  is  an  appearance,  though  no 
reality ;  it  is  sometimes  a  slight  affirmation,  it  appears 
to  be. 

SeemeR,  siem'&T,  S.  98.  One  that  carries  an 
appearance. 

Seeming,  sliming,  s.  410.  Appearance,  show, 
semblance ;  fair  appearance ;  opinion. 

Seemingly,  s^^iofing-l^,  ad.  in  appearance,  in 
show,  in  semblance. 

Seemingness,  seemlng-n^s,  s.  Plausibility, 
fair  appearance. 

Seemliness,  siimli-n^s,  s.  Decency,  handsome- 
ness, comeliness,  grace,  beauty. 

Seemly,  sii^rale,  a.  182.  Decent,  becoming, 
proper,  fit 

Seemly,  se^mli,  ad.  In  a  decent  manner,  in 
a  proper  manner. 

Seen,  S^in,  a.  246.      Skilled,  versed. 

Seer,  S^ir,  s.  One  who  sees  ;  a  prophet,  one  who 
foresees  future  events. 

SeERWOOD,  sier'wud,  S.  Dry  wood See  Sear- 
wood. 

Seesaw,  S^saw,  S.      A  reciprocating  motion. 

To  Seesaw,  se'saw,  l'.  n.  To  move  with  a  reci- 
procating motion. 

To  Seeth,  si(iTH,  V.  a.  246.  To  boil,  to  decoct 
In  hot  liquor. 

To  Seeth,  s^^TH,  V.  n.  467.  To  be  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  to  be  hot 

Seether,  seeTH'ur,  s.  98.      -^  boiler,  a  pot. 

Segment,  S^g'mSnt,  s.  A  figure  contained  between 
a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  circle,  or  so  much  of  the 
circle  as  is  cut  off  by  that  chord. 

To  Segregate,  seg'gre-gate,  v.  a.  To  set  apart, 
to  separate  from  others.     91. 
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Segeegation,    seg-gri-ga'sb&n, 

from  others. 
SkigneuRIAL,    S^-nMe-il,     a.    250.       Invested 

with  large  powers,  independent 

Seignior,  s^iie'y&r,  s.  166.     A  lord.  The  title  of 

honour  given  by  Italians. 
Seigniory,  s^ne'yur-r^,  a.    113.     A  lordship,  a 

territory. 
Seignorage,  s^ne'y&r-ldje,   s.  90.     Authority, 

acknowledgment  of  power. 
To  Seignorize,  sdiie'y6r-ize,  v.  a.   To  lord  over. 
Seine,  S^ne,  s.      A  net  used  in  fishing. 
To  Seize,  s^ze,  v.  a.  250.    To  take  possession  of, 

to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  on,  to  fasten  on  ;  to  take  forcible 

possession  of  by  law. 
To   Seize,  seze,   v.   n.     To  fix  the  grasp  or  the 

power  on  any  thing. 
Seizin,   s^'zin,  s.     The  act  of  taking  possession  j 

the  things  pos-sessed. 
Seizure,    s^zhuie,   s.    450.     The  act  of  seizing, 

the  thing  seized  ;  the  act  of  taking  forcible  possession  j 

gripe,  possession ;  catch. 
Seldom,  s^l'dum,  ad.  166.     Rarely,  not  often. 
Seldomness,    S^l'dum-n^S,    S.       Uncommonness, 

rareness. 
To  Select,  s^-lekt',  t;.  a.  To  choose  in  preference 

to  others  rejected. 
Select,  se-l^kt',  a.     Nicely  chosen,  choice,  culled 

out  on  account  of  superiour  excellence. 
Selection,  s^-lek'shin,  s.     The  act  of  culling  or 

choosing,  choici;. 
SelecTNESS,    S^-lSkt'n^S,    S.      The  state  of  being 

select 
Selector,  s^-lek't&r,  s.  166.     He  who  selects. 
Selenography,  sel-le-n6g'grif-e,  s.  518.  A  de- 
scription of  the  moon. 
Self,    s^lf,   pron.      Plural    Selces.      Its   primary 

signification  seems  to  be  that  of  an  adjective  ;  very, 

particular,  this  above  others ;  it  is  united  both  to  the 

personal  pronouns,  and  to  the  neutral  pronoun  It,  and 

IS  always  added  when  they  are  used  reciprocally,  as, 

I  did  not  hurt  Him,  he  hurt  Himself;  the  people  hiss 

Me,  but  I  clap  Myself;  compounded  with  Him  a  pro. 

noun  substantive.  Self  is  in  appearance  an  adjective  ; 

joined  to  My,  Thy,  Our,  Your,  pronoun  adjectives,  it 

seems  a  substantive ;  it  is  much  used  in  composition. 
Selfish,  selfish,  a.      Attentive  only  to  one's  own 

interest,  void  of  regard  for  others. 

Selfishness,   s^Ifish-ii^s,   s.     Attention  to  his 

own  interest,  without  any  regard  to  others;  self-love. 
Selfishly,  s^lFlsh-le,   ad.       with  regard  only  to 

his  own  interest,  without  love  of  others. 
Self-same,  selfsame,  a.     Kxactly  the  same. 
To  Sell,  S^U,  v.  a.      To  give  for  a  price. 
To  Sell,  S^ll,  v.  n.    To  have  commerce  or  traffick 

■with  one. 
Sellander,   sMJn-d&r,  s.   98.      A  dry  scab  in 

a  horse's  hough  or  pastern. 
Seller,   s^l'lur,   s.    98.     The  person  that  sells, 

vender. 
Selvage,   s^lMdje,   s.  90.     The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the  threads. 
Selves,  s^lvz.     The  plural  of  Self. 
SemblabLE,  s^mljia-bl.   a.   405.     Like,  resem- 

bling. 
Semblably,  sIm'bU-ble,  ad.     With  resemblance. 
Semblance,  s^m'blanse,  s.    Likeness,  similitude ; 

appearance,  show,  figure. 
Semblant,  s^mljiant,  a.     Like,  resembling,  hav- 

ing  the  appearance  of  any  thing.     Little  used. 
SembLATIVE,  sem'bli-tlv,  a.  512.      Resembling. 
To  Semble,  851111)1,  t>.  n.  405.     To  represent,  to 

make  a  likeness. 
Semi,  sem'nie,  s.  152.   A  word  which,  used  in  com. 

position,  signifies  half. 
Semiannular,  sSm-m^-an'nfi-lar,  a.  Half  round. 
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Semibkief,  sSm'm^-br^f,  s.  A  note  in  musick  re 

lating  to  time. 
Semicircle,  s^m'm^-s^r-kl,  s.  A  half  ronnd,  p.irt 

of  a  circle  divided  by  the  diameter. 
Semicircled,  sem'm^-s^r-kld,  i 

Semicircular,  s5m-m^-s§r'ki!i-lar,  88.  359.  >  " 

Half  round. 
Semicolon,  s^m-md-kilSn,  s.  Half  a  colon,  a 

point  made  thus  [;]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than  tha 

of  a  comma. 
Semidiameter,  s^m-m^-di-Jm'e-t&r,  s.  98.  Half 

the  line,  which,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle, 

divides  it  into  two  equal  parts. 

Semifluid,  s^m-me-fluld,  a.  imperfectly  fluid. 

Semilunar,  s5m-m^-lfi'nir,  88.  ) 

Semilunary,  s5m-m^-lfj'nir-e,    J  "' 
Hesembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 

Semimetal,  s^m'd-mSt-tl,  s.  Half  metal,  imper- 
fect metal. 

SeminalitY,  s3m.-d-ny^-t^,  s.  Tlie  nature  of 
seed ;  the  power  of  being  produced. 

Seminal,  s^m'd-nil,  a.  88.  Belonging  to  seed  ; 
contained  in  the  seed,  radical. 

Seminary,  s^ni'^-nJ-re,  s.  512.  The  ground 
where  any  thing  is  sown  to  be  afterwards  transplanted; 
the  place  or  original  stock  whence  any  thing  is  brought; 
semmal  state  ;  original,  first  principles ;  breeding  place, 
place  of  education  from  which  scholars  are  transplanted 
into  life. 

Semination,  sim-d-na'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  sow- 
ing. 

Seminifical,  s5ra-e-nlf e-kil,  1 

SEjnNiFiCK,  s§m-^-niPlk,  509.  \ 
Productive  of  seed. 

Seminification,  s§m-5-nlf-e-ka'sb5n,  <t.  The 
propagation  from  the  seed  to  the  seminal  parts. 

Semiopacous,  s^m.mtJ-o-pa'kfis,  a.  Half  dark. 

Semiordinate,  s^m-m^-or'de-nate,  s.  A  line 
drawn  at  right  angles  to,  and  bisected  by,  the  axis,  and 
reaching  from  one  side  of  the  section  to  another. 

Semipedal,  sd-mlp'e-dil,  a.  518.  Containing  half 
a  foot. 

Semipellucid,  s^m-m^-p^l-lfi'sid,  a.  Half  dear, 
imperfectly  transparent 

Semiperspicuous,  s5m-mi.p&-splk'ii-6s,  a.  Half 
transparent,  imperfectly  clear. 

Semiquadrate,  s^m-mt^-kwcVdrit,  91. 

Semiquartile,  s^m-me-kwiVtil,  140. 
In  Astronomy,  an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  distant 
from  each  other  forty-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a 
half. 

Semiquaver,  s^jn'm^-kwa-v^r,  s.  In  Musick,  a 
note  containing  half  the  quantity  of  the  quaver. 

SemiqUINTILE,  S^m-me-Jcwln'tU,  S.  140.  in  As- 
tronomy, an  aspect  of  the  planets  when  at  the  distance 
of  thirty-six  degrees  from  one  another. 

Semisextile,  sem-m^-s^ks'tll,  S.  140.  A  semi- 
sixth,  an  asnect  of  the  planets  when  they  are  distant 
from  each  other  one-twelftii  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty 
degrees. 

SEmsPHERiCAL,  s^m-m^-sfer'rd-kil,  a.  88.  Be- 
longing to  half  a  sphere.  _     ^ 

Semispheroidal,  s^m-m^-sfe-roid'il,  a.  Formed 
like  a  half  spheroid. 

Semitertian,  s^m-m^-t^r'sh&n,  s.  An  ague 
compounded  of  a  tertian  and  quotidian. 

Semivowel,  slm'm^-v5i-ll,  s.  A  consonant  which 
has  an  imperfect  sound  of  its  own. 

Sempiternal,  sem-pe-ter'n^l,  a.  Eternal  in  fu- 
turity, having  beginning,  but  no  end ;  in  Poetry,  it  is 
used  simply  for  eternal. 

Sempiternity,  sem-p^-t^r'nii-t^,  s.  Future  dura- 
tion without  end. 

Sempstress,  s^m'str^s,  s.  515.  A  woman  whose 
business  is  to  sew,  a  womaii  who  lives  by  her  ueedlo. 
This  word  ought  to  be  written  Scamitreu. 
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A  publick  coun- 
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Senary,  s4n'ni-r<i,  a.  Belonginjr  to  the  number 
six,  containing  aix.— See  Granary. 

Senate,  sgn'nit,  S.  91.  An  assembly  of  counsel, 
lors,  a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for  the  publick 
good. 

Senatehouse,  s^n'nit-house,  s.  Place  of  publick 
counsel. 

Senator,  sfe'ni-t&r,  s.    166. 
sellor. 

Senatorial,  sln-nS-tu'r^-tll, 

Senatorian,  s^n-ni-to'r^-An, 
Belonging  to  senators,  befitting  senators. 

To  Send,  S&ld,  v.  a.  To  despatch  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  to  commission  by  authority  to  go  and  act ; 
to  grant  as  from  a  distant  place  ;  to  inflict  as  from  a 
distance;  to  emit;  toimmit;  to  diffuse,  to  propagate. 

To  Send,  sSnd,  v.  n.  To  deliver  or  despatch  a 
message  ;  to  send  for,  to  require  by  message  to  come 
or  cause  to  be  brought 

Sender,  s^nd'&r,  s.  98.     He  that  sends. 

Senescence,  si-nSs's^nse,  s.  510.  The  state  of 
growing  old,  decay  by  time. 

SeneschaI,,  S^n'n5s-kil,  s.    One  who  had  in  great 
houses  the  care  of  feasts,  or  domestick  ceremonies. 
IC5"  Dr  Kenrick  pronounces  the  ch  in  this  word  like 

th;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay, 

like  k.     As  the  word  does  not  come  from  the  learned 

languages,  352,  if  usa^e  were  equal,  I  should  prefer  Dr 

Kenrick's  pronunciation.    The  rest  of  our  orthoepists 

either  have  not  the  word,  or  do  not  mark  the  sound  of 

these  letters. 

Senile,  se'nile,  a.  140.  Belonging  to  old  age,  con- 
sequent (m  old  age. 

Senior,  s^nd-ur,  or  s^ne'yfir,  s.  113.  One  older 
than  another,  one  who  on  account  of  longer  time  has 
some  superiority  ;  an  aged  person. 

Seniority,  si-ni-bl'&-t^  S.  Eldership,  priority  of 
birth. 

Senna,  s^n'ni,  s.  92. "   A  physical  tree. 

Sennight,  s^n'nlt,  s.  144.  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days,  a  week. 

Senocular,  se-n5k'kfa-lar,  a.      Having  six  eyes. 

Sensation,  s5n-sa'slifin,  s.  Perception  by  means 
of  the  senses. 

Sense,  s^nse,  s.  427,  451.  Faculty  or  power  by 
which  external  objects  are  perceived ;  perception  by 
the  senses,  sensation  ;  perception  of  intellect,  appre- 
hension of  mind  ;  sensibility,  quickness  or  keenness  of 
perception ;  understanding,  soundness  of  faculties  ; 
strength  of  natural  reason  ;  reason,  reasonable  mean, 
ing  j  opinion,  notion,  judgment ;  consciousness,  con- 
viction ;  moral  perception ;  meaning,  import. 

Senseless,  s^nsl^s,  a.  Wanting  sense,  wanting 
life,  void  of  all  life  or  perception ;  unfeeling,  wanting 
perception ;  unreasonable,  stupid ;  contrary  to  true 
judgment;  wanting  sensibility,  wanting  quickness  or 
keenness  of  perception  ;  wanting  knowledge,  uncon- 
scious. 

Senselessly,  s§ns1es-l^,  ad.  In  a  senseless  man- 
ner, stupidly,  unreasonably. 

Senselessness,  s^ns1^s-n§s,  s.  Folly,  absurdity. 

Sensibility,  S^n-S^-bil'^-td,  s.  Quickness  of  sen- 
sation ;  quickness  of  perception. 

Sensible,  s^n's^-bl,  a.  405.  Having  the  power  of 
perceiving  by  the  senses  ;  perceptible  by  the  senses  ; 
perceived  by  the  mind  ;  perceiving  by  either  mind  or 
senses  ;  having  moral  perception ;  having  quick  intel- 
lectual .feeling,  being  easily  or  strongly  affected  ;  con- 
vinced, persuaded  ;  in  low  conversation,  it  has  some- 
times the  sense  of  reasonable,  judicious,  wise. 

SeNSIBLENESS,  S^n's^-bl-n&,  S.  Possibility  to  be 
perceived  by  the  senses  ;  actual  perception  by  mind  or 
body;  quickness  of  perception,  sensibility  ;  painful 
consciousness. 

Sensibly,  S^n's^-ble,  ad.  Perceptibly  to  the 
senses ;  with  perception  of  either  mind  or  body ;  e.K- 
ternally,  by  impression  on  the  senses;  inth  quick 
intellectual  perception ;  in  low  language,  judiciciusly, 
reasonably. 

Sensitive,  sln'st^-tlv,  a.    157.     Having  sense  or 
perception,  but? not  reason. 
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Sensitivkly,  s5n's^-tiv-l(^,  ad.  In  a  sensitive 
manner. 

Sensorium,  s§n-sA'ri-6m,  7 

Sensory,  s^n's6-r^,  557.    )  *' 
The  part  where  the  senses  transmit  their  perceptions 
to  the  mind,  the  seat  of  sense ;  organ  of  sensation. 

Sensual,  s^n'shfi-il,  a.  452.  Consisting  in 
sense,  depending  on  sense,  affecting  the  senses,  pl"as- 
ing  to  the  senses,  carnal,  not  spiritual ;  devoted  to 
sense,  lewd,  luxurious. 

Sensualist,  s§n'sh6-il-!st,  s.  A  carnal  person, 
one  devoted  to  corporeal  pleasures. 

Sensuality,   s5n-shii-Jl'^-t^,   s.     Addiction  to 

brutal  and  corporeal  pleasures. 

To  Sensualize,  sln'sh6-3-lize,  v.  a.  To  sink 
to  sensual  pleasures,  to  degrade  the  mind  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  senses. 

Sensually,  s5n'shu-il-e,  ad.  in  a  sensual  man- 
ner. 

Sensuous,  s^n'sbfi-&s,  a.  452.  Tender,  pathetick, 
full  of  passion. 

Sent,  s^nt.     The  part  pass,  of  Send. 

Sentence,  S^n't^nse,  S.  Determination  or  dp. 
cision,  as  of  a  judge,  civil  or  criminal ;  it  is  usually 
spoken  of  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  judge;  a 
maxim,  an  axiom,  generally  moral ;  a  short  paragraph, 
a  period  in  writing. 

To  Sentence,  sfin't^nse,  v.  a.  To  pass  the  last 
judgment  on  any  one  ;  to  condemn. 

Sententiosity,  s5n-t^n-shi-&s'^-t^,  s.  Com- 
prehension  in  a  sentence. 

Sente.n'tious,  sen-t5n'shfis,  a.    292.  314. 
Abounding  with  short  sentences,  axiom.n,  and  maxims 
short  and  energetick. 

Sententiously,  sdn-t^n'sh&s-l^,  ad.  In  short 
sentences,  with  striking  brevity, 

Sententiousness,  sen-ten'sh&s-n&,  s.  Pithi- 
ness of  sentences,  brevity  with  strength; 

SenterY,  s5n't^r-d,  S.  One  who  is  sent  to  watch 
in  a  garrison,  or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

Sentient,  s5n'sh(i-^nt,  a.  542.  Perceiving,  hav- 
ing perception. 

Sentient,  s^n'she-5nt,  s.   He  that  has  perception. 

Sentiment,  sSn't^-ra^nt,  s.  Thought,  notion, 
opinion;  the  sense  considered  distinctly  from  the 
language  or  things,  a  striking  sentence  in  a  composi- 
tion. 

Sentinel,  s^n'td-n^l,  s.  One  who  watches  or 
keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

Sentry,  S^n'tre,  s.  A  watch,  a  sentinel,  one  who 
watches  in  a  garrison  or  army  ;  guard,  watch,  tlie  duty 
of  a  sentry. 

Separability,  s^p-pir-S-bil'e-t^,  s.  The  quality 
of  admitting  disunion  or  discerption. 

Separable,  s§p'par-3-bl,  a.  405,     Susceptive  of 

di-sunion,  discerptible ;  possible  to  be  disjoined  from 

something. 
SepaRABLENESS,  s5p'pjr-i-bl-n&,  s.      Capable- 

ness  of  bemg  separable. 
To  Separate,  s§p'p<\r-ate,  v.  a.     To  break,  to 

divide  into  parts ;   to  disunite,  to  disjoin ;   to  sever 

from  the  rest ;  to  set  apart,  to  segregate ;  to  with. 

draw. 

To  Separate,  s^p'pSr-ate,  v.  n.  To  part,  to  be 
disunited. 

Separate,  s^p'pSr-ate,  a.  91.  Divided  from  the 
rest ;  disunited  from  the  body,  disengaged  from  corpo- 
real nature. 

Separately,  s^p'pSr-it-l^,  ad.     Apart,  singly, 

distinctly, 

Sepahateness,  sep'pir-it-nes,  s.  Tl>e  state  of 
being  separate. 

Separation,  s^p-plr-a'sh&n,  «.  The  act  of 
separating,  di.yunction;  the  state  of  being  separate, 
disunion ;  the  "chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of  dis- 
uniting things  mingled;  divorce,  disjunction  from  a 
married  state. 

Separatist,  s^p'pSr-i-tlst,  s.  One  who  divides 
from  the  Ciiurch,  a  schismatick. 
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Skparator,    si^p'par-a-tur,    s 
divides,  a  divider. 

Separatory,  s^p'par-i-t&r-^,  a.  512. 

separatiou. 
Skposition,  s^p-p6-zlsh'iin,  s.  530 

setting  apart,  segregation. 
Sept,  s^pt,  s.      a  clan,  a  race,  a  generation. 
Septangular,     s^p-tang'gfi-Mr,     a.       Hariog 

seven  comers  or  sides. 
September,   sep-t^m'b6r,  s.     The  ninth  month 

of  the  year,  the  seventh  from  March. 
Septenary,  s^p't^n-Sr-^  a.  512.     Consisting  of 

seven. 
Septenary,  S^p'tell-rar-^,  s.      riie  numhcr  seven. 
Septennial,   s^p-ten'n^-;\l,    a.    113.       Lasting 

seven  years ;  happening  once  in  seven  years. 
Septentrion,  sdp-ten'tr(i-fin,  s.     The  north. 
Septentrion,  s^p-t^n'tr^-fin,  ) 

Septentrional,  s^p-t^n'tr^&n-ai,  \  "' 

Northern. 
Septentrionality,    slp-t&i-tr^fin-il'i-t^    s. 

Northerlineas. 
Septentrionally,  s5p-t^n'tr^&n-Jl-M,  ad.    To- 

wards  the  north,  northerly. 
To  Septentrionate,  sdp-t^n'tri-6-nate,  v.  n. 

91.    To  tend  northerly. 
Septical,  S^p'ti-kM,   a.      Having  power  to  pro- 
mote or  produce  putrefaction. 
Septilateral,    s^p-t^-Mt't^r-Jl,    a.       Having 

seven  sides. 
Septuagenary,   s^p-tsli6-id'j^-ni-i(5,  a.  463. 

528.    Consisting  of  seventy, 
Septcagesimal,  s§p-tshfi-i.j5s'se-mSl,  a.    Cou- 

sisting  of  seventy. 
Septuagint,    s^p'tshfi-i-jlnt,  s.  463.     The  old 

Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  as  being 

supposed  the  work  of  seventy-two  interpreters. 
Sefpuple,    s^p'tu-pl,    a.    405.      Seven  times  as 

much. 
Sepulchral,  sd-puI'krAl,  a.     Relating  to  burial, 

relating  to  the  grave,  monumental. 
Sepuj,chre,  s^p'p&l-kur,  s.  416.  177.     A  grave, 

a  tomb. 

jjC^.  I  consider  this  word  as  having  altered  its  original 
accent  on  the  second  syllable,  either  by  the  necessity  or 
caprice  of  the  poets,  or  by  its  similitude  to  the  genera- 
lity of  words  of  this  form  and  number  of  syllables,  503, 
which  generally  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Dr  Johnson  tells  us  it  is  accented  by  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  on  the  second  syllable,  but  by  Jonson  and  Prior 
more  properly  on  the  first;  and  he  might  have  added,  as 
Shakspeare  has  sometimes  done : 

"  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave  and  call  her  thence  ; 
"  Or  at  the  least  in  hers,  sepulchre  thine." 

Shakspeare, 
"  I  am  gl.id  to  see  that  time  surrive, 
"  Where  merit  is  not  sepuichrtd  aliTe." 

Ben  Jonson- 

"  Thou  so  sejmlchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie, 

"  That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

UUton. 
"  See  the  wide  wa.ste  of  all  involving  years ; 
"  And  Rome  its  own  sad  sepulchre  appears." 

Addison, 

To  accent  this  word  on  the  second  syllable,  as  Shak- 
speare and  Milton  have  done,  is  agreeable  to  a  very 
general  rule,  when  we  introduce  into  our  own  languag^e 
a  word  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  and  either  preserve  it 
entire,  or  with  the  same  number  of  syllables ;  in  thi-i 
case  we  preserve  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  in 
the  original  word.  This  rule  has  some  exceptions,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Principles,  No.  503,  e,  but  has  still 
a  very  great  extent.  Now  sepnlchrum,  from  which  this 
word  is  derived,  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable; 
and  sepulchre  ought  to  have  it  on  the  same  ;  while  sepul- 
tiire,  on  the  contrary,  being  formed  from  sepultura,  by 
dropping  a  syllable,  the  accent  removes  to  the  first,  see 
Academy.  As  a  confirmation  that  tlie  current  pronuncia- 
tion of  sepulchre  was  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syl- 
lable, every  old  inhabitant  of  London  can  recollect  al- 
ways having  heard  the  Church  called  by  that  name  so 
pronounced  ;  but  the  antepenultimate  accent  seems  now 
io  tixsd  as  to  make  an  alteration  hopelo?  i.  Mr  Forster, 
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One  who  |  'i  '•'^  Essay  on  Accent  and  Qoantity,  says  that  this  is 
the  common  pronunciation  ot  the  present  day  ;  and  Dr 
Johnson,  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr 
Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Perry,  Barclay,  Eiitick,  and  W. 
Johnston,  place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  both  of 
this  word  and  sepulture.  Penning  places  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  sepulchre  when  a  noun,  and  on  the 
first  when  a  verb.  Mr  Sheridan  very  properly  reverses 
this  order  :  W.  Johnston  places  the  acient  on  the  s<-coi:d 
syllable  of  sepulture;  and  Bailey  on  the  serotid  of  b.  th. 
All  our  orthoepists  place  the  ai'cent  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  sepulchral,  except  Dr  A.'h  and  Barclay,  who  place 
it  upon  the  same  syllable  as  in  sepulchre  ;  and  the  un- 
couth  prouunciatiou  this  accentuation  produce8,i^i  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  impropriety  of  the  common  accent.  49'J. 

•  To  Sepulchre,  se-pWk&r,  v.  a.  493.    To  bury, 

to  entomb. 

Sepulture,  s5p'pul-ture,  s.  177.  Interment, 
burial. 

Sequacious,  s^-kwa'shfis,  a.  414.  Following, 
attendant ;  ductile,  pliant 

SeqUacity,  s^-.k\y4s'i-te,  s.   Ductility,  toughness. 

Sequel,  S<ykwy ,  s.  Conclusion,  succeediuiyjart ; 
consequence,  event  j  consequence  inferred,  consequen- 
tial ness. 

Sequence,  s^'kw^nse,  s.  Order  of  succession  ; 
series,  arrangement,  method. 

Sequent,  sekvv^nt,  a.  Following,  succeeding ; 
consequential. 

To  Sequester,  s^-kw^s't&r,  i'.  a.     To  separate 

from,  others  for  the  sake  of  privacy  ;  to  put  aside,  to 
remove  ;  to  withdraw,  to  segregate ;  to  set  a«de  from 
the  use  of  the  owner  to  that  of  others ;  to  deprive  of 
possessions. 

Sequestrable,  s^-kwes'tri-bl,  a.     Subject  to 

privation;  capable  of  separation. 

To  Sequestrate,  se-kw^s'trate,  i'.  n.  91.     To 

sequester,  to  separate  from  company. 
Sequestration,  s^k-wes-tra'shun,  s-  530.  Se- 

paration,  retirement ;  disunion,  disjunction  ;  state  of 

being  set  aside ;  deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of 

a  possession. 
Sequestrator,   s^k-w^s-tra'tur,   s.    One  who 

takes  from  a  man  the  profits  of  his  possession. 
Seraglio,  s^-ril'y6,  s,  388.    A  house  of  women 

kept  for  debauchery. 
Seraph,  s^r'r&f,  s.  413.    One  of  the  orders  of  an- 
gels. 
Seraphical,  s^rSf f(^-kil,  \ 
Seraphick,  s^-raWlk,  509.  J  ''• 

Angelick,  angelical. 
Seraphim,  ser'ri-fim,  s.  pi.  Angels  of  one  of  the 

heavenly  orders. 
Sere,  sere,  a.    Dry,  withered,  no  longer  green. 
Serenade,  s^r-^-nade',  s.    Musick  or  songs  with 

which  ladies  are  entertained  by  their  lovers  in  the 

night 
To  Serenade,  s5r-^-nade',  v.  a.    To  entertain 

with  nocturnal  musick . 
Serene,  s^r^ne',  a.   Calm,  placid  ;  unruffled,  even 

of  temper. 
Serenely,  s^-r^ne^^,  ad.  Calmly,  quietly  ;  with 

unruffled  temper,  coolly. 
Sereneness,  se-rdne'n5s,  s.  Serenity. 
Serenptude,  s^-r^n'n^-tude,  s.    Calmness,  cool 

ness  of  mind. 
Serenity,  s^-r^n'nh-iA,  s.  530.    Calmness,  tem. 

perature  ;  peace,  quietness  ;  evenness  of  temper. 
Serge,  s^rdje,  s.  A  kind  of  cloth. 
Sergeant,  sir'jatit,  s.   100.     An  officer  whose 

business  is  to  execute  the  commands  of  magistrates ; 

a  petty  officer  in  the  army  ;  a  lawyer  of  the  highest 

rank  under  a  judge  ;  it  is  a  title  given  to  some  ot  the 

king's  servants,  as.  Sergeant  chirurgeons. 
Serge antry,  sSr'jant-tr^,  s.     a  peculiar  sen-ice 

due  to  the  king  for  the  tenure  of  lands. 
Sergeantship,  sSr'jSnt-sHp,  s.      The  office  i.f 

a  sergeant. 
Series,  s^'r^-^Z,  s.      Sequence,  order  ;   succession, 

course. 
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Serious,  se'ri-fis,  a.  314.      Grave,  solemn  ;  im- 
portant. 
Seriously,   s^ri-6s-le,  ad.     Gravely,  solemnly, 

in  earnest. 
Seriousness,  s^'r^-us-nis,  s.  Gravity,  solemnity, 

earnest  attention. 
Sermon,  sei'm&n,  s.   100.  166.     A  discourse  of 

instruction  pronounced  by  a  divine  for  the  edification 

of  the  people. 
Sermonize,   sdr'm&n-ize,   v.    n.     To  preach  or 

give  instruction  in  a  formal  manner. 
SerosITY,  si-rSs'si-ti,  S.      Thin  or  watery  part  of 

the  blood. 
Serous,   S^r&S,  a.      Thin,  watery  ,   adapted  to  the 

serum. 
Serpent,   ser'p^nt,   s.      An  animal  that  moves  by 

undulation  without  legs. 
Serpentine,  sir'pfo-tine,  a.  149.     Resembling 

a  serpent ;  winding  like  a  serpent. 
Serpiginous,   sir-pld'ji-niis,  a.     Diseased  with 

a  serpigo. 
Serpigo,  s&-pl'g6,  or  s^r-p^gA,  s.  112.    A  kind 

of  tetter. — See  Vertigo. 
Serrate,  s^r'rate,  91.  ? 
Serrated,  sir'ra-tid,  \ 

Formed  ivith  jags  or  indentures  like  the  edge  of  a  saw. 
Serrature,  slr'rS-tire,  s.     Indenture  like  teeth 

of  a  saw. 
To  Sebry,  sir'ri,  v.  a.     To  press  close,  to  drive 

hard  together. 
Servant,   s^r'vJnt,    s.    100.     One  who  attends 

another,  and  acts  at  his  command ;  one  in  a  state  of 

subjection;  a  word  of  civility  used  to  superiours  or 

equals. 

DCS"  This  is  one  of  the  few  words  which  has  acquired 
by  time  a  softer  signification  than  its  original,  knave; 
which  originally  signified  only  a  servant,  but  is  now 
degenerated  into  a  cheat,  while  servant,  which  signified 
originally  a  person  preserved  from  death  by  the  con- 
queror, and  reserved  for  slavery,  signifies  only  an  obe- 
dient attendant 

To  Serve,  sdrv,  v.  a.  100.  To  attend  at  command  ; 
to  bring  as  a  menial  attendant  ;  to  he  subservient  or 
subordinate  to ;  to  supply  with  any  thing ;  to  obey  in 
military  actions ;  to  be  sufficient  to  ;  to  be  of  use  to, 
to  assist ;  to  promote  ;  to  comply  with  ;  to  satisfy,  to 
content ;  to  stand  instead  of  any  thing  to  one  ;  to  re- 
quite, as,  he  Served  me  ungratefully ;  in  Divinity,  to 
worship  the  Supreme  Being ;  to  Serve  a  warrant,  to 
seize  an  offender  and  carry  him  to  justice. 

To  Serve,  S^rv,  v.  n.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave  ; 
to  be  in  subjection  ;  to  attend,  to  wait ;  to  act  in  war ; 
to  produce  the  end  desired ;  to  be  sufficient  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  to  suit,  to  be  convenient ;  to  conduce,  to  be  of 
use ;  to  officiate  or  minister. 

Service,  s^r'vis,  s.  142.  Menial  office,  low 
business  done  at  the  command  of  a  master ;  attendance 
of  a  servant ;  place,  office  of  a  servant ;  any  thing  done 
by  way  of  duty  to  a  superiour ;  attendance  on  any  su- 
periour ;  profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent ;  obe- 
dience, suoroission ;  act  on  the  performance  of  which 
possession  depends ;  actual  duty,  office  ;  employment, 
business  ;   military  duty  ;   a  military   achievement ; 

f)urpose,  use  ;  useful  office,  advantage  ;  favour ;  pub- 
ick  office  of  devotion ;  course,  order  of  dishes ;  a  tree 
and  frnit. 

Serviceable,  sir'vls-A-bl,  a.     Active,  diligent, 

officious  ;  useful,  beneficial. 
Serviceableness,  sir'vis-J-bl-nes,  s.    Officious- 

ness,  activity ;  usefulness,  beneficialness. 
Servile,   ser'vil,   a.    140.      slavish,  mean  ;  fawn. 

ing,  cringing. 
Servilely,  ser'vil-M,  ad.     Meanly,  slavishly. 
Servileness,  s^r'vil-nfe.  ) 

Servility,  s^-vll'i-t4      y' 
Slavishness,  involuntary  obedience ;  meajiness,  depen- 
dence, baseness  i  slavery,  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
Serving-man,  s^r'ving-mSn,  .t.  A  menial  servant 
Servitor,  ser'vi-tfir, «.  166.    Servant,  attendant ; 
one  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  university. 
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Servitude,  s^r'vi-tfide,  s.  Slavery,  state  of  a 
slave,  dependence;  servants  collectively. 

Serum,  se'r&m,  s.  The  thin  and  watery  part  that 
separates  from  the  rest  in  any  liquor  ;  the  part  of  the 
blood  which  in  coagulation  separates  from  the  grume. 

Sesquialter,  s5s-k\vd-51'ter,    ) 

Sesquialteral,  s^s-kwe-^l't^r-il,  3  ''* 

In  Geometry,  is  a  ratio,  where  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber contains  another  once  and  half  as  much  more  ;  as 
six  and  nine. 

Sesquiplicate,  ses-kwlp'pli-kit,  a.  91.  In 
Mathematicks,  is  the  proportion  one  quantity  or  num- 
ber has  to  another,  in  the  ratio  of  one  half. 

Sesquipedal,  sis-kwip'pi-d51,  ? 

Sesquipedalian,  sis-kwe-pd-dali-Jn,  518,  J  '' 
Containing  a  foot  and  a  half. 

Sesquitertian,  ses-kwi-t^r'sh&n,  a.  Having 
such  a  ratio  as  that  one  quantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  one  third  part  more,  as  between  six 
and  eight 

Sess,  S&,  s.      Rate,  cess  charged,  tax. 

Session,  S^sh'&n,  s.  The  act  of  sitting  ;  an  as- 
sembly of  magistrates  or  senators  ;  the  space  for  which 
an  assembly  sits,  without  intermission  or  recess;  a 
meeting  of  justices,  as,  the  Sessions  of  the  peace. 

Sesterce,  s&'t§rse,  s.  Among  the  Romans,  a  sum 
of  about  eight  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  five-pence  half- 
penny sterling. 

To  Set,  s§t,t>.  a.  Pret.  I  Set.  Part  pass.  lam  Set. 
To  place,  to  put  in  any  situation  or  place ;  to  put  into 
any  condition,  state,  or  posture ;  to  make  motionless  ; 
to  fix,  to  state  by  some  rule ;  to  regulate,  to  adjust,  to 
set  to  musick,  to  adapt  with  notes  ;  to  plant,  not  sow ; 
to  intersperse  or  mark  with  any  thing ;  to  reduce  from 
a  fractured  or  dislocated  state  ;  to  appoint,  to  fix  ;  to 
stake  at  play ;  to  fix  in  metal ;  to  embarrass,  to  dis- 
tress ;  to  apply  to  something  ;  to  fix  the  eyes  ;  to  offer 
for  a  price  ;  to  place  in  order,  to  frame  ;  to  station,  to 
place  ;  to  oppose ;  to  bring  to  a  fine  edge,  as,  to  Set 
a  razor ;  to  Set  about,  to  apply  to  ;  to  Set  against,  to 
place  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  opposition  ;  to  Set  apart, 
to  neglect  for  a  season;  to  Set  aside,  to  omit  for  the 
present ;  to  reject ;  to  abrogate,  to  annul ;  to  Set  by, 
to  regard,  to  esteem  ;  to  reject  or  omit  for  the  present ; 
to  Set  down,  to  mention,  to  explain,  to  relate  in  writ- 
ing; to  Set  forth,  to  publish,  to  promulgate,  to  make 
appear;  to  Set  forward,  to  advance,  to  promote;  to 
Set  off,  to  recommend,  to  adorn,  to  embellish  ;  to  Set 
on  or  upon,  to  animate,  to  instigate,  to  incite  ;  to  at- 
tack,  to  assault ;  to  fix  the  attention,  to  determine  to 
any  thing  with  settled  and  full  resolution  ;  to  Set  out, 
to  assi^,  to  allot ;  to  publish  ;  to  mark  by  boundaries 
or  distinctions  of  space ;  to  adorn,  to  embellish ;  to 
raise,  to  equip  ;  to  Set  up,  to  erect,  to  establish  newly  ; 
to  raise,  to  exalt ;  to  place  in  view ;  to  place  in  re- 
pose, to  fix,  to  rest ;  to  raise  with  the  voice  ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  to  raise  to  a  sufficient  fortune. 

To  Set,  s^t,  v.  n.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as 
the  sun  at  evening ;  to  be  fixed  hard ;  to  be  extin. 
guishedor  darkened,  as  the  sun  at  night ;  to  set  musick 
to  words ;  to  become  not  fluid  ;  to  go,  or  pass,  or  put 
one's  self  into  any  state  or  posture  ;  to  catch  birds  with 
a  dog  that  sets  them,  that  is,  lies  down  and  points 
them  out ;  to  plant,  not  sow ;  to  apply  one's  self;  to 
Set  about,  to  fall  to,  to  begin ;  to  Set  in,  to  fix  in  a 
particular  state  ;  to  Set  on  or  upon,  to  begin  a  march, 
or  enterprise  ;  to  Set  on,  to  make  an  attack ;  to  Set 
out,  to  have  beginning  ;  to  begin  a  journey  ;  to  begin 
the  world  ;  to  Set  to,  to  apply  himself  to ;  to  Set  up, 
to  begin  a  trade  openly. 

Set,  s^t,  part,  a.  Regular,  not  lax ;  made  in 
consequence  of  some  formal  rule. 

Set,  set,  s.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
other ;  any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state  of  some 
growth  into  the  ground  ;  the  fall  of  the  sun  below  the 
horizon  ;  a  wager  at  dice. 

Setaceous,  sd-ta'sliiis,  a.  357.  Bristly,  set  with 
strong  hairs. 

Seton,  se'tn,  s.  170.  A  seton  is  made  when  the 
skin  is  taken  up  with  a  needle,  and  the  wound  kept 
open  by  a  twist  of  silk  or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent 
themselves.  Farriers  call  this  operation  iu  cattle 
RowelUng. 
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Settee,  s^t-t^^,  s.  A  large  long  seat  with  a  back 
to  it 

Setter,  S^t't&r,  S.  98.  One  who  sets ;  a  dog 
who  beats  the  field,  and  points  the  bird  for  the  sports- 
men ;  a  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a  setting  dog, 
or  finds  out  persons  to  be  plundered ;  a  bailings  fol- 
lower. 

Sexting-DOG,  S^t'tlng-d5g,  s.  A  dog  taught  to 
find  game,  and  point  It  out  to  the  sportsmen. 

Settle,  s^t'tl,  s.  405.  a  long  wooden  seat  with 
a  back, a  bench. 

To  Settle,  S^t'tl,  v.  a.  To  place  in  any  certain 
state  after  a  time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance ;  to  fix 
in  any  way  of  life ;  to  fix  in  any  place ;  to  establish, 
to  confirm  ;  to  determine,  to  affirm,  to  free  from  am. 
biguity :  to  fix,  to  make  certain  or  unchangeable  ;  to 
make  close  or  compact;  to  fix  unalienably  by  legal 
sanctions ;  to  affect  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  impurities 
sink  to  the  bottom  ;  to  compose,  to  put  into  a  state  of 
calmness. 

To  Settle,  sSt'tl,  v.  n.  To  subside,  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  and  repose  there ;  to  lose  motion  or  fer. 
mentation ;  to  fix  one's  self,  to  establish  a  residence  ; 
to  choose  a  method  of  life,  to  establish  a  domestick 
state  ;  to  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change  ;  to  take  any 
lasting  state ;  to  grow  calm ;  to  make  a  jointure  for 
a  wife. 

SetTLEDNESS,  S^t'tld-nls,  S.  The  state  of  being 
settled,  confirmed  state. 

Settlement,  set'tl-m^nt,  s.  The  act  of  settling, 
the  state  of  being  settled ;  the  act  of  giving  possession 
by  legal  sanction ;  a  jointure  granted  to  a  wife  ;  subsl- 
dence,  drees  ;  act  of  quitting  a  roving  for  a  domestick 
and  methodical  life  ;  a  colony,  a  place  where  a  colony 
is  established. 
]^  When  this  word  means  dregs,  it  would  be  better 

to  write  it  settling. 

Seven,  sSv'vn,  a,  103.  Four  and  three,  one  more 
than  six. 

Seventold,  s^v'vn-fold,  a.  Repeated  se7en 
times,  having  seven  doubles. 

Sevenfold,  s^v'vn-fold,  ad.  Seven  times. 

SevenniGHT,  S^n'nit,  s.  144.  A  week,  the  time 
from  one  day  of  the  week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same 
denomination  preceding  or  following.  It  happened 
on  M<inday  was  Sevennisrht,  that  is,  on  the  Mondfty 
before  last  Monday ;  it  will  be  done  on  Monday  Seven- 
night,  that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Monday. 

SevENSCORE,  S^v'vn-skore,  a.  Seven  times  twenty. 

Seventeen,  s^v'vn-t^dn,  a.    Seven  and  ten. 

Seventeenth,  s^v'vn-t^^nfA,  a.  The  seventh 
after  the  tenth. 

Seventh,  siy'vnth,  a.  The  ordinal  of  seven,  the 
first  after  the  sixth  ;  containing  one  part  in  seven. 

Seventhly,  sh/'ynth-lh.,  ad.  In  the  seventh 
place. 

Seventieth,  skVvn-t^-^tk,  a.  The  tenth  seven 
times  repeated. 

Seventy,  s§v'vn-t^,  a.  182.  Seven  times  ten. 

To  Sever,  s5v'vvir,  v.  a.  98.  To  part  by  violence 
from  the  rest ;  to  force  asunder ;  to  disjoin,  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  keep  distinct,  to  keep  apart. 

To  Sever,  s^v'v&t,  v.  n.  98.  To  make  a  separa- 
tion, to  make  a  partition. 

Several,  s6v'tir-Sl,  a.  88.  Different,  disrtnct, 
unlike  one  another ;  divers,  many  ;  particular,  single  ; 
distinct,  appropriate. 

Several,  S^v'ur-M,  S.  Each  particular  singly 
taken  ;  any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

Severally,  S^v'&r-il-^,  ad.  Distinctly,  par- 
ticularly, separately. 

Severalty,  s^v'ar-il-t^,  s.  state  of  separation 
from  the  rest. 

Severance,  s^v'&r-inse,  s.  Separation,  partition. 

Severe,  s^-v&'e',  a.  Sharp,  apt  to  punish,  apt  to 
blame,  rigorous  ;  austere,  morose  ;  crwl,  inexorable  ; 
regulated  by  rigid  rule,  strict ;  grave,  sober,  sedate  ; 
rigidly  exact ;  painful,  afflictive  ;  concise,  not  luxu- 
riant.' 
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Severely,  s^-v^rel^,  ad.     Painfully,  afflictively, 
.  ferociously,  horridly. 

Severity,  s^-v^r'l-te,  s.  511.      Cruel  treatment, 
sharpness  of  punishment ;  hardness,  power  of  distress- 
ing; strictness,   rigid   accuracy;  rigour,   austerity, 
harshness. 
To  Sew,  s6,  v.  n.  266.      To  join  any  tUng  by  the 

use  of  the  needle. 
To  Sew,  s6,  v.  a.      To  join  by  threads  drawn  with 

a  needle. 
Sewer,  su'ir,   s.   266.      An  officer  who  serves  up 

a  feast. 
Sewer,  so'&r,  s.  He  or  she  that  uses  a  needle. 
Sewer,  shore,  s.  a  passage  for  the  foul  or  useless 
water  of  a  town  to  run  through  and  pass  ofi'. 
DCS-  The  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  become 
universal,  though  in  Junius's  time  it  should  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  London ;  for,  under  the  word  shore, 
he  says,  "  Common  shore,  Londinensibus  ita  corrupte 
dicitur,  the  common  sewer."  Johnson  has  given  us  no 
etymology  of  this  word ;  but  Skinner  tells  us,  "  Non 
infeliciter  Coirellus  declinat  a  verb.  Issue,  dirtuinque 
putat  quasi  Issuer  abjecta  initiali  syllaba. "  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  this  derivation  ;  the  s  going  into 
sh  before  u,  preceded  by  the  accent,  is  agreeable  to  ana. 
logy,  452  ;  and  the  u  in  this  case  being  pronounced  like 
etc,  might  easily  draw  the  word  into  the  common  ortho- 
graphy, sewer !  while  the  sound  of  sh  was  preserved,  and 
the  ew  as  in  shew,  strew,  and  sew,  might  soon  slide  into 
o,  and  thus  produce  the  present  anomaly. 

Sex,  S^ks,  s.     The  property  by  which  any  animal  is 

male  or  female ;  womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Sexagenary,  s^ks-id'j^n-Ar-^,  a.     Aged  sixty- 
years. 
SeXagesima,  s^s-i-j&'si-mi,  s.     The  second 

Sunday  before  Lent 
Sexagesimal,   s^ks-i-jls'^-mil,  a.      Sixtieth, 

numbered  by  sixties. 
Sexangled,  s^s-Sng'gld,  359.  \ 
Sexangih-ab,  s^ks-Jing'gu-lar,  ^  "' 

Having  six  comers  or  angles,  hexagon»l. 
Sexangolarly,  s§ks-Sng'gi-l£--l^,  ad.     With 

six  angles,  hexagonally. 
Sexennial,  s^ks-^n'n^-il,  a.  113.     Lasting  six 

years,  happening  once  in  six  years. 
Sextain,  soks'tin,  «.  208.   A  stanza  of  six  lines. 
Sextant,  S^ks'tSnt,  s.      The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 
SeXTILE,  s^ks'til,  a.  140.     Is  a  position  or  aspect 

of  two  planets,  when  sixty  degrees  distant,  or  at  the 

distance  of  two  sines  from  one  another. 
Sexton,  s^ks'tfen,  s.  170.      An  under  officer  of  the 

church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 
Sextonshlp,    S^ks't&n-sWp,    s.       The   office    of 

a  sexton. 
Sextuple,  s^ks'tii-pl,  a.  405.    Sixfold,  six  times 

told. 

Shabbily,  shablj^-l^,  ad.  Meanly,  reproachfully, 
despicably. 

Shabbiness,  shJb'b^-n^s,  s.   Meanness,  paltriness. 

Shabby,  shSb'bd,  a.     Mean,  paltry. 

To  Shackle,  shSk'kl,  c.  «.  405.  To  chain,  to 
fetter,  to  bind. 

Shackles,  shSkTclz,  s.  (Wanting  the  singular.) 
Fetters,  gyves,  chains. 

Shad,  sh4d,  s.     a  kind  of  fish. 

Shade,  shade,  s.  Tlie  cloud  of  darkness  made  by 
interception  of  the  light ;  darkness,  obscurity :  cool- 
ness made  by  interception  of  the  sun ;  an  obscure 
f)lace,  properly  in  a  grove  or  close  wood  by  which  the 
Iglit  is  excluded  ;  screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light 
or  heat,  umbrage  ;  protection,  shelter ;  the  parts  of 
a  picture  not  brightly  coloured  ;  a  colour,  gradation  of 
light ;  the  figure  formed  upon  any  surface  correspond- 
ing to  the  body  by  which  the  light  is  intercepted;  the 
soul  separated  from  the  body,  so  called  as  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the 
touch ;  a  spirit,  a  ghost,  manes. 

To  Shade,  shade,  v.  a.  To  overspread  with  dark- 
ness ;  to  cover  from  the  light  or  heat ;  to  shelter,  to 
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hida  ;  to  protect,  to  cover,  to  screen ;  to  mark  with 
different  gradations  of  .colours ;  to  paint  in  obscure 
colours 

Shadiness,  sha'd^-nls,  S.  The  state  of  being 
shady,  umbrageousness. 

Shadow,  shad'do,  s.  327.  515.  The  representa- 
tion of  a  body  by  which  the  llglit  is  intercepted  ;  dark- 
ness, sliade;  shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  intercepts 
the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the  air  ;  obscure  place  ; 
dark  part  of  a  picture  ;  any  thing  perceptible  only  to 
the  sight;  an  Imperfect  and  faint  representation,  op. 
posed  to  substance ;  type,  mystical  representation  j 
protection,  shelter,  favour. 

To  Shadow,  shJd'd6,  v.  a.  To  cloud,  to  darken  ; 
to  make  cool  or  gently  gloomy  by  interception  of  the 
light  or  heat;  to  conceal  under  cover,  to  hide,  to  screen; 
to  screen  from  danger,  to  shroud  ;  to  mark  with  va- 
riiius  gradations  of  colour  or  light;  to  paint  in  obscure 
colours ;  to  represent  imperfectly ;  to  represent  typi- 
cally. 

Shadowy,  shM'dA-5,  a.  FuU  of  shade,  gloomy ; 
faintly  representative,  typical ;  unsubstantial,  unreal ; 
dark,  opaque. 

Shady,  sha'd^,  a.  Full  of  shade,  mildly  gloomy  ; 
secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sultriness  of  heat 

Shaft,  shift,  s.  An  arrow,  a  missile  weapon  ; 
a  narrow,  deep,  perpendicular  pit ;  any  thing  straight, 
the  spire  of  a  church. 

Shag,  shSg,  s.    Rough  woolly  hair  ;  a  kind  of  cloth. 

Shagged,  shag'g^d,  36G.  } 

Shaggy,  shlg'ge,  383.      )  *"■ 
Ruggedly  hairy,  rough,  rugged. 

Shagreen,  shi\-gret^n',  s.  The  skin  of  a  kind  of 
fish  ;  or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  a.  Pret  Shook.  Part  pass. 
Shaken  or  Shook.  To  put  into  vibrating  motion,  to 
move  with  quiek  returns  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
agitate  ;  to  make  to  totter  or  tremble  ;  to  throw  away, 
to  drive  off;  to  weaken,  to  put  in  danger ;  to  drive  from 
resolution,  to  depress,  to  make  afraid ;  to  Shake 
hands,  this  phrase,  from  the  action  used  among 
friends  at  meeting  and  parting,  signifies  to  join  with, 
to  take  leave  of ;  to  Shake  off,  to  rid  himself,  to  free 
from,  to  divest  of. 

To  Shake,  shake,  v.  n.  To  be  agitated  with 
a  vibratory  motion ;  to  totter ;  to  tremble,  to  be  un- 
able to  keep  the  body  still ;  to  be  in  terrour,  to  be 
deprived  of  firmness. 

Shake,  shake,  s.  Concussion  ;  vibratory  motion  ; 
motion  given  and  received. 

Shaker,  sha'k&r,  s.  98.  The  person  or  thing  that 
shakes. 

Shale,  shale,  s.  A  husk,  the  case  of  seeds  in 
siliquous  plants. 

Shall,    shill,  v.  def.      it  has  no  tense  but  Shall 
future,  and  Should  imperfect. — See  Been. 
JC5-  Children  are  generally  taught  to  pronounce  this 

word  so  as  to  rhyme  with  all ;  and  when  they  are  fixed 

in  this  pronunciation,  and  come  to  read  tolerably,  they 

have  this  sound  to  break  themselves  of,  and  pronounce 

it  like  the  first  syllable  of  skal. low. 

Shalloon,  shJl-166n',  s.    A  slight  woollen  stuff. 

Shallop,  shJl'lftp,  s.  A  small  boat. 

Shallow,  shallA,  a.  327.  Not  deep,  not  pro- 
found ;  trifling,  futile,  silly  ;  not  deep  of  sound. 

Shallow,  shillo,  s.  a  shelf,  a  sand,  a  flat,  a 
shoal,  a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

Shallowbrained,  shil'16-brand,  a.  Foolish, 
fiitile,  trifling. 

Shallowly,  shallo-l^,  ad.  With  no  great 
depth  ;  simply,  foolishly. 

Shallowness,  sh^l'lo-nfe,  s.     Want  of  depth ; 

want  of  thought,  want  of  understanding,  futility. 

Shalm,  sham,  s.  403.  German,  A  kind  of  musi- 
cal pipe. 

Shalt,  shJlt.  The  second  person  of  S/iall. 

To  Sham,  shim,  v.  n.  To  trick,  to  cheat,  to  fool 
with  a  fraud,  to  delude  with  false  pretences ;  to  ob- 
trude by  fraud  or  folly. 

Sham,  sham,  s.     Fraud,  trick,  false  pretence,  im.   . 
purifiro. 
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Sham,  shim,  a.    False,  counterfeit,  pretended. 

Shambles,  shimlilz,  s.  3o9.  The  place  whcro 
butchers  kill  or  sell  their  meat,  a  butchery. 

Shambling,  sham'bl-ing,  a.  410.  Moving  awk- 
wardly  and  irregularly. 

Sha.ME,  shame,  s.  The  passion  felt  when  reputation 
is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or  on  the  detection  of  a  bad  ac- 
tion ;  the  cause  or  reason  of  shame ;  disgrace,  igno- 
miny, reproach. 

To  Shame,  shame,  v.  a.  To  make  ashamed,  to  fiU 
with  shame  :  to  disgrace. 

To  Shame,  shame,  v,  n.  To  be  ashamed. 

Shamefaced,  shame'faste,  a.  359.  Modest,  bash- 
ful,  easily  put  out  of  countenance. 

Shamefacedly,  shame'faste-1^  ad.  Modestly, 
bashfully. 

Shamefacedness,  shameTiste-nfe,  s.  Modesty, 
bashfulness,  timidity. 

Shameful,  shame'ful,  a.  Disgraceful,  ignomini. 
ous,  reproachful. 

Shamefully,  shame'ful-^,  ad.    Disgracefully,  ig- 

nominiously,  infamously. 

Shameless,  shame'lfe,  a.  Wanting  shame,  impu- 
dent, immodest,  audacious. 

Shamelessly,  shamel^-l^,  ad.  Impudently,  au- 
daciously, without  shame. 

Shamelessness,  shame'lls-nfe,  s.  Impudence, 
want  of  shame,  immodesty. 

Shammer,  shim'ni&r,  s.  98.   A  cheat,  an  impostor. 

ShamoiS,  shim'm^,  S.  A  kind  of  wild  goat. — See 
Chamois. 

Shamrock,  shim'rik,  s.  166.  The  Irish  name  for 
three-leaved  grass. 

Shank,  shingk,  s.  408.  The  middle  joint  of  the 
leg,  that  part  which  reaches  from  the  ancle  to  the 
knee  ;  the  bone  of  the  leg ;  the  long  part  of  any  instru- 
ment. 

Shanked,  shingkt,  a.  359.   Having  a  shank. 

Shanker,  shingk'ur,  s.  98.  A  venereal  excres- 
cence. 

To  Shape,  shape,  v.  a.  To  form,  to  mould  with 
respect  to  external  dimensions ;  to  mould,  to  regulate  ; 
to  image,  to  conceive. 

Shape,  shape,  s.  Form,  external  appearance ; 
make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  idea,  pattern. 

Shapeless,  shape'les,  a.  Wanting  regularity  or 
form,  wanting  symmetry  of  dimensions. 

Shapeliness,  shape'le-n^s,  s.     Beauty  or  pro- 
portion of  form. 
Shapely,  shapele,  a.      Sjonmetrical,  well  formed. 
Shard,  sh&rd,  S.      A  fragment  of  an  earthen  ves. 

sel ;  a  plant ;  a  sort  of  fish. 
Shardborn,    shdrd'born,  a.     Bom  or  produced 

among  broken  stones  or  pots. 
Sharded,  shird'ed,  a.      Inhabiting  shards. 
To  Share,  share,  v.  a.    To  divide,  to  part  among 

many ;  to  partake  with  others  ;  to  cut,  to  separate,  to 

shear. 
To  Share,  share,  v.  n.     To  have  part,  to  have  a 

dividend. 
Share,   share,    S.     Part,   allotment ;    dividend  ; 

part ;  the  blade  of  the  plough  that  cuts  the  ground. 
SllAREBONE,  share'bone,  s.   The  os  pubis,  the  bone 

that  divides  the  trunk  from  the  limbs. 
Sharer,  sha'r&r,  s.  98.     One  who  divides  or  ap 

portions  to  others,  a  divider ;   a  partaker,  one  who 

participates  any  thing  with  others. 
Shark,  shark,  s.      a  voracious  sea  fish ;  a  greedy 

artful  fellow,  one  who  fills  his  pockets  by  sly  tricks  ; 

trick,  fraud,  petty  rapine. 
To   Shark,  shSrk,    v.  a.     To  pick  up  hastily  or 

slily. 
To  Shark,  shark,  v.  n.      To  play  the  petty  thief; 

to  cheat,  to  trick. 
S  harp,   shSrp,   a.      Keen,  piercing,  having  a  keen 

edge,  having  an  acute  point;  acute  of  mind,  witty, 

Jngcnions,  inventive;  quiek,  as. of  sight  or  hearing  j 
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elinll,  pierring  the  ear  with  a  quick  noise,  not  flat : 
severe,  biting,  sarcastick ;  Baverely  rigid ;  eager,  hun- 
gry,  keen  upon  a  quest  ■  painful,  afflictive  ;  ISerce ; 
attentive,  vigilant;  pinching,  piercing,  as  the  cold; 
subtile,  witty,  acute;  among  workmen,  hard;  ema- 
ciated,  lean. 

Sharp,  sharp,  s.  a  sharp  or  acute  sound  ;  a  pointed 
weapon,  small  sword,  rapier. 

To  Sharp,  shdrp,  v.  a.     To  make  keen.  - 

To  Sharp,  shaip,   t;.  n.      To  play  thievish  tricks, 

To  Sharpen,  shar'pn,  u.  a.  103, 
keen,  to  edge,  to  point ;  to  make  quick,  ingenious,  or 
acute ;  to  make  qaicker  of  sense ;  to  make  eager  or 
hungrry  ;  to  make  fierce  or  angry  ;  to  make  biting  or 
sarcastick ;  to  make  less  flat,  more  piercing  to  the  ears  ; 
to  make  sour. 

Sharper,  shirp'ftr,  s.  98.  A  tricking  fellow, 
a  petty  thief,  a  rascal. 

Sharply,  shSrp'li,  ad.  With  keenness,  with  good 
edge  or  point ;  severely,  rigorously ;  keenly,  acutely, 
vigorously ;  aflilictively,  painfully ;  with  quickness  ; 
judiciously,  acutely,  wittily. 

Sharpness,  sharp'n^S,  s.  Keenness  of  edge  or 
point ;  severity  of  language,  satirical  sarcasm  ;  sour- 
ness ;  painfulness ;  afHictiveness ;  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  ingenuity,  wit ;  quickness  of  senses. 

Sharp-set,  shirp-sit',  a.  Eager,  vehemently 
desirous. 

Sharp-visaged,  sharp-vlzldjd,  a.  90.  Having 
a  sh;u-p  countenance. 

Sharp-sighted,  shirp-si'tM,  a.     Having  quick 

sight. 

To  Shatter,  shat'tSr,  v.  a.  98.     To  break  at 

once  into  many  pieces,  to  break  so  as  to  scatter  the 

parts;    to  dissipate,  to  make  incapable  of  close  and 

continued  attention. 
To  Shatter,  shit't&r,    v.  n.     To  be  broken,  or 

to  fall,  by  any  force,  into  fragments. 
Shatter,  shat't&r,    s.       One  part  of  many  into 

which  any  thing  is  broken  at  once. 
Shatterbrained,  shit'tfir-brand,  359.  7 
Shatterpated,  sh^t't&r-pa-t^d,  y  "' 

Inattentive,  not  consistent 
Shattery,  shJt'tur-^,    a.   182.     Disunited,  not 

fompact,  easily  falling  into  many  parts. 
To  Shave,  shave,  v.  a.     Pret.    Shaved.     Part. 

pas;5.  Shaved  or  Shaven.    To  pare  off  with  a  razor ;  to 

pare  close  to  the  surface ;  to  skim,  by  passing  near,  or 

slightly  touching  ;  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 
Shaveling,  shave'ling,  s.  410.     A  man  shaved, 

a  name  of  contempt  for  a  friar  or  religious. 
Shaver,    sha'vur,    s.     98.      A  man  that  practises 

the  art  of  shaving ;  a  man  closely  attentive  to  his  o'.vn 

interest. 
Shaving,  sha'vlng,  s.  410.      Any  thin  slice  pared 

off  from  any  body. 
Shawm,  shawm,  s,      A  hautboy,  a  comet. 
She,  sh^^,   pron.      In  oblique  cases  Her.     The 

female  pronoun  demonstrative ;    the    woman  before 

mentioned ;  it  is  sometimi-s  used  for  a  woman  abso- 
lutely :  the  female,  not  the  male. 
Sheaf,  shefe,  s.  227.      A  bundle  of  stalks  of  com 

bound  together ;  any  bundle  or  collection  held  toge- 

ther. 

To  Sheal,  shae,  v.  a.  227.    To  shell. 

To  Shear,  sMve,    v.  a.    227.      Pret.  Shore  or 

Sluired.  Part.  pass.  Shorn.  To  clip  or  cut  by  in- 
terception between  two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet ;  to 
cut  by  interceptioiL 

Sheard,  sherd,  s.  234.      A  fragment. 

Shears,  sherz,  s.  227.  An  instrument  to  cut, 
consisting  of  two  blades  moving  on  a  pin. 

Shearer,  sheer'ur,  s.  98.  One  that  clips  with 
shears,  particularly  one  that  fleeces  sheep. 

Shearman,  she^r'mJn,  s.  88.    He  that  shears. 

Sheath,  %hkh,  s.  227.  The  case  of  any  thing,  the 
scabbard  of  a  weapon. 

To  Sheath,  sh^TH,  ) 

Zb  Sheathe,  467.  S 
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To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard,  to  eiuioee  in  any 

case ;  to  fit  with  a  sheath ;  to  defend  the  main  body  by 

an  outward  covering. 
Sheathwinged,  she</j'wingd,  a.       Having  hard 

cases  which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 
Sheathy,  shkh'i,  a.  182.      Forming  a  sheath. 
To  Shed,  sh^d,  j..    a.     To  effuse,  to  pour  out,  to 

spill ;  to  scatter,  to  let  falL 
To  Shed,  sh§d,  v.  n.     To  let  fa:i  its  parts. 
To  make  '  ^^^^'    ^^^^}    *•      A  slight  temporary  covering ;   in 

Composition,  effusion,  as  blood-shed. 
Shedder,  shM'd&r,   s.   98.      A  spiller,  one  who 

sheds. 
Sheen,  sh^^n,  246.        J 
Sheeny,  sh^^n'^,  182.  j  '^ 

Bright,  glittering,  showy. 
Sheen,  sh^^n,  s.      Brightness,  splendour. 
Sheep,  sh^^p,  s.  246.  The  animal  that  bears  wool ; 

a  foolish  silly  fellow. 
To   Sheepbite,  sh^^plsite,   v.   n.     To  use  petty 

thefts,  to  injure  slily. 
Sheepbitek,   sWip^ite-&r,    s.     A  petty  thief,  a 

ely  injurer. 
Sheepcot,    shd^pliSt,  s.      A  little  enclosure  for 

sheep. 
Sheepfold,  shd^p'fold,  s.  The  place  where  sheep 

are  enclosed. 
Sheephook,  sh^p'hSok,  s.    A  hook  fastened  to  a 

pole  by  which  shepherds  lay  hgld  on  the  legs  of  their 

sheep. 
Sheepish,    sht^eplsh,    a.      Bashful,  orer-modest, 

timorously  and  meanly  difiident 
Sheepishness,    shd^p^h-nes,  s.      Baahfulness, 

mean  and  timorous  diffidence. 
Sheepmaster,  sh^dp'mas-t&r,  s.       An  owner  of 

sheep. 
Sheepshearing,  sh^^p'shi^r-lng,  s.     The  time 

of  shearing  sheep,  the  feast  made  when  sheep  are 

shorn. 
Sheep'8-EYE,  sh^^ps-i',  «.    A  modest  difiBdent  look, 

such  as  lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Sheepwalk,  sh^^p'wawk,  s.      Pasture  for  sheep. 
Sheer,  sh^re,  a.  246.      Pure,  clear,  unmingled. 
Sheer,  sh^re,  flrf.   246.      Clean,  quick,  at  once. 
Sheers,  sh^^rz,  s. — See  S/iears. 
Sheet,  sh^^t,  S.  246.      A  broad  and  large  piece  of 

linen  ;  the  linen  of  a  bed  ;  in  a  ship,  ropes  bentto  the 

clews  of  the  sails;  as  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one 

body  ;  a  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper  in  a  book ; 

any  thing  expanded. 

Sheet-anchor,  sh^(it-angk'k5r,  s.  In  a  ship,  is 
the  largest  anchor. 

To  Sheet,  shi^t,  V,  a.  To  furnish  with  sheets  ; 
to  infold  in  a  sheet ;  to  coyer  as  with  a  sheet 

Shekel,  sh^kld,  s.  102.  An  ancient  Jewish  coin, 
in  value  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Shelf,  sh^f,  s.  A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter, 
so  that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it ;  a  sand  bank 
in  the  sea,  a  rock  under  shallow  water. 

Shelfy,  sh^lf  ^,  a.  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks, 
full  of  dangerous  shallows. 

Shell,  sh^,  s.  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing; 
the  external  crust;  the  covering  of  a  testaceous  or 
crustaceous  animal ;  the  covering  of  the  seeds  of  sili- 
quous  plants  ;  the  covering  of  kernels  ;  tlie  covering 
of  an  egg ;  the  outer  part  of  a  house  ;  it  is  used  for  a 
musical  instrument  in  Poetry  ;  the  superficial  part 

To  Shell,  sh^,  V,    a.      To  take  out  of  the  shell, 

to  strip  oft'  the  shell. 
To  Shell,  shel,  v.  n.    To  fall  of  as  broken  shells ; 

to  cast  the  shell. 
ShELLDUCK,  sh^l'dftk,  S.         A  kind  of  wild  duck. 
Shellfish,  sh^l'f  ish,  s.    Fish  invested  with  a  hard 

covering,  either  testaceous,  at  oysters,  or  crustaceous, 

as  lobsters. 
Shelly,  sh^l'l^,  a.      Abounding  with  shells  j  coa- 

sisting  of  shells. 
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Shingles,  sblng'glz,  s.  405.  A  kind  of  tetter  or 
herpes  that  spreads  itsetf  round  the  loins. 

Shiny,  shi'ni,  a.     Bright,  luminous. 

Ship,  ship,  s.  A  ship  may  be  defined  a  large 
hollow  building  made  to  pass  over  the  sea  with  sails. 

To  Ship,  ship,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  ship ;  to 
transport  in  a  ship. 

Shipboard,  ship'bord,  s.  This  word  is  seldom 
used  but  in  adverbial  phrases  ;  a  Shipboard,  on  Sliip- 
board,  in  a  ship  ;  the  plank  of  a  ship. 

ShipboY,  ship'bo^,  s.    A  boy  who  serves  in  a  ship. 

Shipman,  sbip'mJln,  s.  88.      Sailor,  seaman. 

Shipmaster,  shlp'mSs-tfir,  s.      Master  of  a  ship. 

Shipping,  sb!]yping,  s.  410.  Vessels  of  naviga- 
tion ;  passage  in  a  ship. 

Shipwreck,  ship'riik,  s.     The  destruction  of  ships 
by  rocks  or  shelves ;  the  parts  of  a  shattered  ship ;  de- 
struction, miscarriage. 
|J5"  Ihe  pronunciation  of  the  latter  part  of  this  word, 

as  if  written  rack,  is  now  become  vulgar. 

To  Shipwreck,  ship'r^k,  v.  a.  To  destroy  by 
dashing  on  rocks  or  abaliows ;  to  make  to  sufli-r  the 
dangers  of  a  wreck.. 

Shipwright,  shlp'rite,  s.     A  builder  of  ships. 

Shire,  sh&e,  S.  8.  106.      A  division  of  the  king- 
dom, a  county. 
0(5-  The  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  very  irregular, 

a.s  It  IS  the  only  pure  English  word  in  the  language  where 

the  final  e  does  not  produce  the  long  diphthongal  sound 

of  «■  when  the  accent  is  on  it :  but  this  irregularity  is  so 

fixed  as  to  give  the  regular  sound  a  pedaritick  stiffness. 

Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and  Buchan-m,  however,  have 

adopted  this  sound,  in  which  tliey  have  been  followed 

by  Mr  .Smith  ;  but  Mr  Elphinston,  Dr  Lowtli,  Dr  Ken. 

rick,  Mr  Perry  and  Barclay,  are  for  the  irregular  sound  ; 

W.Johnston  gives  both,  but  places  the  irregular  first: 

and  the  Grammar  called  Bickerstafl"'s,  rei-omraended  by 

Steele,  adopts  this  sound,  and  gives  this  rule  j 
"  To  sound  like  double  (e)  (i)  does  incline  : 
As  in  Machine,  and  Shirtt  and  Magatine  ; 
Like  (a)  in  Sirrah:  but  writ  (of)  in  Join-" 

It  may  like^vise  be  observed,  that  this  irord,  when 
unaccented  at  the  end  of  words,  as  Ncttiiighatnshire, 
Wiltshire,  &c.  is  always  pronounced  with  the  i  like  ee. 
Shirt,  sh&rt,  s.  108.      The  under  linen  garment 

of  a  man. 
To  Shirt,  shfirt,  v.  a.     To  cover,  to  clothe  as  in 

a  shirt. 

Shirtless,  sh&rtl^s,  a.     Wanting  a  shirt. 

ShITTAH,  Shlt'ta,     1         jygj^g^, 

Shittim,  shit'tim,  5    ' 

A  sort  of  precious  wood  growing  in  Arabia. 
Shittlecock,  shlt'tl-k6k,  s.     A  cork  stuck  with 

feathers,  and  driven  by  players  from  one  to  another 

with  battledoors. 

0(5-  The  most  natural  derivation  of  this  word  .seems  to 
arise  from  the  motion  of  ^shuttle,  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  written  and  pronounced  shuttlecock. 
ShIVE,  shive,  S.      A  slice  of  bread,   a  thick  splinter 

or  lamina  cut  off  from  the  main  substance. 

To  Shiver,  shiv'&r,  v.   n.  98.      To  quake,  to 

tremble,  to  shudder  as  w  ith  cold  or  fear. 
To  ShiA'^ER,   shl'v'ur,  v.  n.      To  fall  at  once  into 

many  parts  or  shives. 
To  Shiver,  shlv'ur,  v.  a.     To  break  by  one  art 

into  many  parts,  to  shatter. 
Shiver,  shlv'ftr,  s.  515.     One  fragment  of  many 

into  which  any  thing  is  broken. 
Shivery,  shlv'ur.e,  a.      Loose  of  coherence,  easily 

falling  into  many  fragments. 
Shoal,  shole,  s.  295.       A  crowd,  a  multitude, 

a  throng ;  a  shallow,  a  sand  bank. 
To  Shoal,  shole,  v.  n.     To  crowd,  to  throng,  to 

be  shallow,  to  grow  shallow. 
Shoal,  shole,  a.   Shallow,  obstructed  or  encumbered 

with  banks. 
ShoaLINESS,  sholt^-nes,  S.   Shallowness,  frequency 

of  shallow  places. 
Siioaly,  sh6'l^,  a.      Full  of  shoals,  full  of  shallow 

places. 


Shelter,  shSl'tar,  s.  98.  A  cover  from  any  exter- 
nal injury  or  violence;  a  protector,  defender,  one  that 
gives  security ;  the  state  of  being  covered,  protection, 
security. 

To  Shelter,  sh^l't&r,  v.  a.  To  cover  from  ex- 
ternal violence  ;  to  defend,  to  protect,  to  succour  with 
refuge,  to  harbour ;  to  betake  to  cover ;  to  cover  from 
notice. 

To  Shelter,  shM't&r,  v.  n.  To  take  shelter ;  to 
give  shelter. 

Shelterless,  sh§l't&r-l&,  a.  Harbonriess,  with- 
out home  or  refuge. 

Shelving,  shelving,  a.  410.  Sloping,  inclining, 
having  declivity. 

Shelvy,  shel'vi,  a.      Shallow,  rocky,  full  of  banks. 

To  Shend,  sh^nd,  v.  a.  Pret-  and  part.  pass. 
Shent.    To  ruin,  to  disgrace  ;  to  surpass.     Obsolete. 

Shepherd,   sh^p'pftrd,   s.  98.  515.     One  who 

tends  sheep  in  the  pasture ;  a  swain  ;  a  rural  lover ; 

one  who  tends  the  congregation,  a  pastor. 
Shepherdess,  sh^p'p&r-d&,  s.     A  woman  that 

tends  sheep,  a  rural  lass. 
Shepherdish,     sh^p'p6rd-1sh,    a.       Resembling 

a  shepherd,  suiting  a  shepherd,  pastoral,  rustick. 
Sherbet,  sh^r-b^t',  s.     The  juice  of  lemons  or 

oranges  mixed  with  water  and  sugar. 
Sherd,  sherd,  S.      A  fragment  of  broken  earthen 

ware. 
Sheriff,  sh^r'if,  s.      A  officer  to  whom  is  intrusted 

in  each  county  the  execution  of  the  laws.— See  Shrieve. 
Sheriffalty,  sh^rlf-il-t^  } 
Sheriffship,  sh^r'lf-sWp,    ^  ** 

The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  sheriff 
SHERRiSjSh^r'rls,  )        .  , .  j  ,.         ^o      •  i.    • 
Sherry,  sh^i^ri.  \'-  A  kxnd  of  sweet  Spanish  wme. 

Shew,  sbo,  s. — See  Show. 

Shewbread,  sholbrdd,  s. — See  Showbread. 

Shield,  shield,  s.  275.  A  buckler,  a  broad  piece 
of  defensive  armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  wara  off 
blows ;  defence,  protection  j  one  that  gives  protection 
or  security. 

To  Shield,  shi^d,  r.  a.  To  cover  with  a  shield ; 
to  defend,  to  protect,  to  secure ;  to  keep  off,  to  defend 
against. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  n.  To  change  place  ;  to  change, 
to  give  place  to  other  things  ;  to  change  clothes,  par. 
ticularly  the  linen ;  to  find  some  expedient  to  act  or 
live,  though  \vith  difficulty  ;  to  practise  indirect  me- 
thods ;  to  take  some  method  for  safety. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a.  To  change,  to  alter ;  to 
transfer  from  place  to  place ;  to  change  in  position  j 
to  change,  as  clothes ;  to  dress  in  fresh  clothes ;  to 
Shift  oft,  to  defer,  to  put  away  by  some  expedient. 

Shift,  shift,  S.  Expedient  found  or  used  with 
difficulty,  difficult  means ;  mean  refuge,  last  resource, 
fraud,  artifice;  evasion,  elusory  practice;  a  woman's 
linen. 

ShiitER,  shift'Sr,  s.  98.  One  who  plays  tricks ; 
a  man  of  artifice. 

Shiftless,  sbiftl^s,  a.  Wanting  expedients, 
wanting  means  to  act  or  live. 

Shilling,  shil'llng,  s.  410.  A  coin  of  various 
value  in  different  times  ;  it  is  now  twelve-pence. 

Shill-i-shall-i,  shil1d-shM-M,  ad.  A  corrupt 
reduplication  of  SA««  7 f  To  stand  Shill-I-shall-I,  is 
to  coutinue  hesitating. 

ShiLY,  shll^,  ad.      Not  familiarly,  not  frankly. 

Shin,  shin,  S.      The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

To  Shine,  shine,  t-.  n.  Pret.  /  Shone,  I  have 
Shone.  Sometimes  /  Shined,  I  have  Shined.  To  glit- 
ter, to  glisten  ;  to  be  splendid  ;  to  be  eminent  or  con- 
spicuous ;  to  be  propitious  ;  to  enlighten. 

Shine,  shine,  s.  Fair  weatlier  j  brightness, 
splendour,  lustre.    Little  used. 

SlUNESS,  shi'nfe,  s.  Unwillingness  to  be  tractable 
or  familiar. 

ShinglEj  shing'gl,  s.  405.  A  thin  board  to  cover 
houses. 
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Shock,   shSk,  s.       Conflict,  mutual  impression  of  ,  an^  Mr  Elphinston,  are  for  the  last :  and  these  authori. 
violence,  violent  concourse ;  concussion,  external  vio- 
lence ;  the  conflict  of  enemies ;  oft'ence,  impression  of 
disgust ;  a  pile  of  sheaves  of  corn  ;  a  rough  dog. 

7b  Shock,  shok,  t'.  a.     To  shake  by  yiolence  ;  to 
offend,  to  disgust. 

To  Shock,  sh6k,  v.  n.     To  be  offensive. 

To  Shock,  sh6k,   v.  n. 
sheaves 


Shod,  sh&d,ybr  Shoed, 

of  To  S/we. 

Shoe,  shoo,  s.  296.     The  cover  of  the  foot 

To  Shoe,  sh65,  v.  a.  Pret  /  Shod.  Part  pass. 
Shod.  To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe ;  to  cover  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

ShoeBOY,  slloS'b^^,  S.      A  boy  who  cleans  shoes. 

Shoeing-horn,  sh6Mng-h6rn,  s.  A  liorn  used 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  foot  into  a  narrow 
shoe. 

Shoemaker,  sh56'ma-k&r,  s.     One  whose  trade 

is  to  make  shoes. 

ShoetYE,  shoo'tl,  S.  The  riband  with  which 
women  tie  shoes. 

Shog,  sh5g,  s.      Violent  concussion. 

To  Shog,  sh5g,  v.  a.  To  shake,  to  agitate  by 
sudden  interrupted  impulses. 

Shone,  shoii.     The  pret.  of  Shine. 
0^  This  word  is  frequently  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme 

with  tone  ;  but  the  short  sound  of  it  is  by  far  the  most 

usual  among  those  who  may  be  styU'd  polite  speakers. 

Tliis  sound  is  adopted  by  Mr   Elphinston,    Mr  Sheri- 
dan, Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith ;  nor  do  I 

find  the  other  sound  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries  that  have 

the  word. 

Shook,  shSok,  306.  The  pret  and  in  Poetry, 
part.  pass,  of  Shake. 

To  Shoot,  .slioot,  v.  a.  Pret.  /  Shot.  Part  Shot 
or  Shntten.  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make  it 
fly  with  speed  or  violence ;  to  discharge  from  a  bow  or 
gun  ;  to  let  off;  to  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable  ;  to 
emit,  to  dart  or  thrust  forth  ;  to  fit  to  each  other  by 
planing,  a  workman's  term ;  to  pass  tiiroiigh  with 
swiftness. 

To  Shoot,  shSot,  r.  n.  To  perform  the  act  of 
shooting;  to  germinate,  to  increase  in  vegetable 
growth  ;  to  form  itself  into  any  shape  ;  to  be  emitted  ; 
to  protuberate,  to  jut  out ;  to  pass  as  an  arrow ;  to 
become  any  thing  suddenly;  to  move  swiftly  along ;  to 
feel  a  quick  pain. 

Shoot,  shoot,  S.  Tlie  act  of  striking,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  strike  with  a  missile  weapon  discharged  by  any 
instrument,  obsolete ;  a  branch  issuing  from  the  main 
stock. 

Shooter,  sho6t'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  shoots,  an 
archer,  a  gunner. 

Shop,  shop,  s.  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold  ; 
a  room  in  which  manufactures  are  carried  on. 

Shopboaru,  sh5p'bord,  s.  Bench  on  which  any 
work  is  done. 

Shopbook,  shop'book,  s.  Book  in  which  a  trades- 
man keeps  his  accounts. 

Shopkeeper,  shop'keep-ur,  s.  A  trader  who 
sells  in  a  shop,  not  a  merchant,  who  only  deals  by 
wholesale. 

Shopman,  shSp'mSn,  s.  88.     A  petty  trader ;  one 

who  serves  in  a  shop. 
Shore,  shore,  s.     The  pret  of  Shear. 
Shore,  shore,  s.      The  coast  of  the  sea  ;   the  bank 

of  a  river ;  a  drain,  properly  Sewer ;  the  support  of  a 

building,  a  buttress. 
To  Shore,  shore,  v.  a.     To  prop,  to  support ;  to 

set  on  shore,  not  in  use. 
Shoreless,  shore'lds,  a.     Having  no  coast. 
Shorn,  shome.     The  part.  pass,  of  Shear. 

a^Tliis  word  was  inadvertently  marked  with  the  third 
Rouud  of  o  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary;  but 
from  cimsidering  its  analogy  u  ithi!C(?«;',  icear,  and  tear, 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  alter  it  to  the  first  sound  of  that 
vowel  :  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Smith,  and  \V.  Johnston,  are 
lor  the  first  pronunciation;  but  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Nares, 
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ties,  with  analogy  on  their  side,  are  decisive. 

Short,  short,  a.  167.  Not  long,  commonly  not 
long  enough  ;  repeated  by  quick  iterations  ;  not  reach- 
ing the  purposed  point,  not  adequate ;  not  far  distant 
in  time ;  defective  ;  scanty  ;  not  going  so  far  as  was 
intended  ;  narrow,  contracted ;  brittle. 

~     ,    ., ,  .,         -  ,  Short,  short,  s.      A  summary  account 

To  buUd  up  p.les   of  I  Sho^^^  gjj^rt^  ^^       ^^^  ^^^] 


The  pret  and  part  pass,  i  ^^  Shorten,  shor'tn,  v.  a.  103.    To  make  short ; 
I     to  contract,  to  abbreviate  ;  to  confine,  to  hinder  from 
progression ;  to  cut  oft' ;  to  lop. 

Shorthand,  shoi-fhAnd,  s.    A  method  of  writing 

in  compendious  characters. 

Shortlived,  short-Uvd',  a.  59.     Not  living  or 

lasting  long. 
Shortly,  shortly,  ad.     Quickly,  soon,  in  a  little 

time ;  in  a  few  words,  briefly. 
Shortness,  short'n^s,    s.     The  quality  of  being 

short ;  fewness  of  words,  brevity,  conciseness ;  ^vant 

of  retention ;  deficience,  imperfection. 
ShORTRIBS,  short-ribz',  *-.      The  bastard  ribs. 
Shortsighted,  short-sl't^d,   a.     Unable  to  see 

far. 

Shortsightedness,  sh5rt-sl'tM-nls,  s.    Defect 

of  sight 

Shortwaisted,  short-wast'^d,  a.  Having  a  short 
body. 

Shortwinded,  short-wind'ed,  a.  Shortbreathed, 
asthmatick,  breathing  by  quick  and  faint  reciproca- 
tions. 

Shortwingkd,  shSrf^wlngd',  a.  Having  short 
wings.  So  hawks  are  divided  into  long  and  short- 
winged. 

Shory,  sho'rd,  a.      Lying  near  the  coast 

Shot,  sh5t.      The  pret.  and  part  pass,  of  Shoot. 

Shot,  sh&t,  S.  The  act  of  shooting  ;  the  flight  of 
a  shot ;  the  charge  of  a  gun ;  bullets  or  small  pellets 
for  the  charge  of  a  gun ;  any  thing  discharged  from 
a  gun,  or  other  instrument ;  a  sum  charged,  a  reckon, 
ing. 

Shotfree,  shSt'fre^,    a.      Clear  of  the  reckoning. 

Shotten,  shSt'tn,  a.  103.  Having  ejected  the 
spawn. 

To  Shove,  sh&v,  v.  a.  165.  To  push  by  main 
strength ;  to  drive  a  boat  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  (A  the  water  ;  to  push,  to  rush  against. 

To  Shove,  shfiv,  v.  n.  To  push  forward  before 
one ;  to  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a  pole. 

Shove,  sh&v,  s.      The  act  of  shoving,  a  push. 

Shovel,  shuv'vl,  S.  102.  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  long  handle  and  broad  blade  with  raised  edges. 

To  Shovel,  shuv'vl,  v.  a.  To  throw  or  heap 
with  a  shovel ;  to  gather  in  gfreat  quantities. 

Shovelboard,  shfiVvl-bord,  S.  A  long  board  on 
which  they  play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a  mark. 

Shough,  sh6k,  s.  321.  392.  A  species  of  shaggy 
dog,  a  shock. 

Should,  shud,  320.  This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary 
verb  used  in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the  signi. 
fication  is  not  easily  fixed. — See  Been. 

Shoulder,  shol'd&r,  s.  318.  The  joint  which 
connects  the  arm  to  the  body  ;  the  upper  joint  of  the 
foreleg  of  a  beast ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back ;  the 
shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  of  strength  ;  a  rising 
part,  a  prominence. — See  Mould. 

To  Shoulder,  shol'd&r,  v.  a.  To  push  with  in- 
solence and  violence ;  to  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Shoulderbelt,  shoi'dfir-belt,  s.  A  belt  that 
comes  across  the  shoulder. 

Shoulderclapper,  sh61'd&r-kl3p-p&r,  s.  One 
who  affects  familiarity. 

Shouldershotten,  shol'd&r-shit-tn,  a.  Strain, 
ed  in  the  shoulder. 

ShoulderSLIP,  shAl'd&r-sllp,  s.  Dislocation  of 
the  shoulder. 

To  Shout,  sh6ut,  t;.  n.  313.  To  cry  in  triuaph 
or  exultation 
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Shout,  sho'it,  s.  A  loud  and  vehement  cry  of 
triumph  or  exultation. 

Shouter,  shout'ftr,  S.  98.     He  who  shouts. 

To  Show,  sh6,  v.  a.  324  Pret.  Showed  and 
shown.  Part.  pass.  Shown.  To  exhibit  to  view ;  to 
give  proof  of,  to  prove  ;  to  make  known  ;  t<i  point  the 
way,  to  direct ;  to  offer,  to  afibrd;  to  explain,  to  ex. 
pound  ■;  to  teach,  to  tell. 

To  Snofr,  sli6,  v.  n.  To  appear,  to  look,  to  be  in 
appearance. 

Show,  sh6,  S.  A  spectacle,  Bomcthing  piiblickly 
exposed  to  view  for  money ;  superficial  appearance ; 
ostentatious  display ;  object  attracting  notice ;  splen- 
did appearance  ;  semblance  ;  speciousnesg  ;  external 
appearance ;  exhibition  to  view ;  pomp,  magnificent 
spectacle ;  phantoms,  not  realities ;  representative 
action. 

Showbread,  or    Shewbread,  shi'brld,  s. 

Among  the  Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of  bread  that 

the  priest  of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the 

golden  table  which  waa  in  the  Sanctum  before  the 

Lord. 
Shower,   sll5u'&r,  s.   323.      Rain  either  moderate 

or  violent ;  storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick ;  any  very 

liberal  distribution. 
To   Shower,  sliou'ir,  v.   a.     To  wet  or  drown 

with  rain  j  to  pour  down  ;  to  distribute  or  scatter  with 

great  liberality. 
To  Shower,  shou'fir,  v.  n.  To  be  rainy. 
Showery,  sh5u'&r-^,  a.   Rainy. 
Showish,    or    Showy,    sho'ish,    or  sh6'^,    a. 

Splendid,  gaudy ;  ostentatious. 
Shown,  shone.  Part  pass,  of  To  Show.  Exhibited. 
Shran-K,  shrink.     The  pret.  of  Shrink. 
To  Shred,  shr^d,  v.  a.     Pret    Shred.     To  cut 

into  small  pieces. 
Shred,  shrM,  s.    A  small  piece  cut  off;  a  fragment 
Shrew,  shroo,  s.  263^  330.   A  peevish,  malignant, 

clamorous,  turbulent  woman. 
Shrewd,    shroSd,    a.     Having   the   qualities    of 

a  shrew,  malicious,  troublesome;  maliciously  sly,  can- 
ning ;  ill-betokening;  mischievous. 
Shrewdly,       shroSdl^,        ad.        Mischievously, 

vexatiously  ;  cunningly  ;  slily. 

Shrewdness,  shr65d'nds,  s.      Sly  cunning,  arch- 
ness ;  mischievousness,  petulance. 
Shrewish,  shroolsh,  a.      Having  the  qualities  of 

a  shrew  ;  froward,  petulantly  clamorous. 
Shrewishly,  shroo'ish-M,  ad.     Petulantly,  pee- 
vishly, clamorously. 
Shrewishness,  shr66'lsh-n2s,  s.     The  qualities 

of  a  shrew,  froward  ness,  petulance,  clamorousncss. 
Shrewmouse,  shroo'mouse,  s.   A  mouse  of  which 

the  bita  was  generally  supposed  venomous. 
To   Shriek,   shriek,  v.   n.    275.     To  cry  out 

inarticulately  with  anguish  or  horrour,  to  scream. 
Shriek,  shriek,  s.    An  inarticulate  cry  of  anguish 

or  horrour. 
Shrieve,  shrdev,  s.  275.  A  slierifF. 

g:^'  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  and  pro. 
nouncing  this  word.  Stow,  indeed,  writes  it  shrive;  but  it 
is  h:ghly  probable  that  the  »  had  exactly  the  sound  of  ie 
in  grieve,  thieve,  &c.  and  the  common  people  of  London 
to  tliis  day  have  presen-ed  this  old  pronunciation,  though 
it  is  wearing  away  fast  among  them.  To  be  convinced, 
tliat  this  is  the  true  etymological  manner  of  writing  and 
pronouncing  it,  we  need  but  attend  to  the  Saxon  word 
from  which  it  is  derived  :  reve,  or  reeve,  signifies  a  stew- 
ard ;  and  shrieve  is  but  a  contraction  of  shire  reeve,  or 
shire  steward.  But  however  just  this  orthography  £md 
pronunciation  may  in  be  other  respects,  it  wants  the  true 
stamp  of  polite  usage  to  make  it  current ;  it  is  now 
grown  old  and  vulgar,  and  Pope's  use  of  this  word, 

"  Now  Mayors  ami  ShrUvtt  all  hushed  and  satiate  lie," 

must  only  be  looked  upon  as  assisting  the  humour  of  the 
scene  he  describes. 

Shrievalty,  shrie'vJl-t^,  s.    The  office  of  a  she- 
riff. 
tXS"  By  a  caprice  common  in  languapo,  this  compound 

b  not  nearly  so  antiquated  as  its  sunple;  though  it 
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should  spem,  tliat  if  the  old  root  be  taken  away,  and 
another  planted  in  its  stead,  the  branches  ought  to  spring 
from  the  latter,  and  not  the  former.  But  though  we 
peldoin  hi'ar  shrieve  for  sheriff,  except  among  the  lower 
classes  if  people  in  London,  we  not  unfrequently  hear, 
even  among  the  better  sort,  shrievalty  for  sheriffalty  ; 
and  Junius,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
says,  "  Your  next  appearance  in  office  is  marked  with 
his  election  to  the  shrievalty."  Public  .advertiser,  July 
9,  1771.  This  is  certainly  an  inaccuracy ;  and  such  an  in- 
accuracy, iusuch  a  writer  as  Junius,  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. 

Shrift,  shrift,  s.   Confession  made  to  a  priest. 

Shrill,  shril,  a.  Sounding  with  a  piercing,  tremu. 
lous,  or  vibratory  sound. 

To  Shrill,  shrll,  v.  n.  To  pierce  the  ear  with 
quick  vibrations  of  eound. 

Shrilly,  shril'l^,  ad.   With  a  shrill  noise. 

Shrillness,  shril'nfe,  s.  Tlie  quality  of  being 
shrill. 

Shrimp,  shrimp,  s.  A  small  crustaceous  vennicu- 
lated  fish ;  a  little  wrinkled  man,  a  dwarf. 

Shrine,  shrine,  s.  A  c^se  in  which  something  sacred 
is  rcposited. 

To  Shrink,  shringk,  v.  n.  Pret  /  Shrunk,  or 
Shrank.  Part.  Shruiiken,  To  contract  itself  into  less 
room,  to  shrivel  ;  to  withdraw  as  from  danger  ;  to  ex- 
press fear,  horrour,  or  pain,  by  shrugging  or  contract- 
ing the  body  ;  to  fall  back  as  from  danger. 

To  Shrink,  shrlngk,  v.  a.  Part.  pass.  Shrunk, 
Shrank,  or  Shrunken.    To  make  to  shrink. 

Shrink,  shrlngk,  s.  Contraction  into  less  compass  ; 
contractiim  of  the  body  from  fear  or  horrour. 

Shrinker,  shringk'&r,  s.  98.   He  who  shrinks. 

To  Shrive,  shrive,  v.  a.    To  hear  at  confession 

To  Shrivel,  shriv'vl,  v.  n.  102.  To  contract  it- 
self  into  wrinkles. 

To  Shrivel,  shriv'vl,  v.  a.  To  contract  into 
wrinkles. 

Shriver,  shri'vor,  s.  98.  A  confessor. 

Shroud,  shr56d,  s.  313.  A  shelter,  a  cover  ;  the 
dress  of  the  dead,  a  ^vindicg.sheet ;  the  sail  ropes. 

To  Shrocd,  shroud,  v.  a.  To  shelter,  to  cover 
from  danger  ;  to  dress  for  the  grave ;  to  cover  or  con- 
ceal ;  to  defend,  to  protect. 

To  Shroud,  shroud,  t;.  n.     To  harbour,  to  tako 

shelter. 
Shrovetide,  shrAve'tide,  \ 

Shrovetuesday,  shrove-tize'da,  223.  \  * 

The  time  of  confession,  the  day  before  Ash. Wednesday 

or  Lent. 
Shrub,  shrfib,  S.      A  small  tree  ;  spirit,  acid,  and 

sugar  mixed. 
Shrubby,  shr&b'bd,  a.    Resembling  a  shrub  ;  full  of 

shrubs,  bushy. 
To  Shrug,   shr&g,  f.  n.      To  express  horrour  or 

dissatisfaction  by  motion  of  the  shoulders  or  whole 

body. 
To  Shrug,  shrfig,  v.  a.   To  contract  or  draw  up. 
Shrug,  shrfig,  s.    A  motion  of  the  shoulders  usually 

expressing  d'slike  or  aversion. 
Shrunk,    shrfingk.     The  pret.   and  part  pass,  of 

Shritik. 

Shrunken,  shrirngkloi,  103.    The  part  pass,  of 

Shrink. 

To  Shudder,  shftd'd&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  quake  with 

fear,  or  with  aversion. 

To  Shuffle,  shfiffl,  v.  a.  405.  To  throw  into 
disorder,  to  agitate  tumultuously,  so  as  that  one  thinf, 
takes  the  place  of  another  ;  to  remove,  or  put  by  with 
some  artifice  or  fraud  ;  to  change  the  position  of  cards 
with  respect  to  each  other ;  to  form  fraudulently. 

To  Shuffle,  shuffl,  v.  n.  To  throw  the  cards 
into  a  new  order ;  to  play  mean  tricks,  to  practise 
fraud,  to  evade  fair  questions ;  to  struggle  to  shift ;  to 
move  with  an  irregular  gait 

Shuffle,  shuffl,  s,  405.  The  act  of  disordering 
things,  or  making  them  take  confusedly  the  place  <^ 
each  other ;  a  trick,  an  artifice. 
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ShufflecaP,    sh&ffl-kap,    s.       A  play  at  wliich 

money  is"  shaken  in  a  hat 
Shuffler,  sh&f  ti-5r,  s.  98.    He  who  plays  tricks, 

or  shuffles. 
Shufflingly,  shiffl-ing-W,  ad.  410.     With  an 

irrcffular  gait 

To  Shun,  sh&n,  v.  a.  To  avoid,  to  decline,  to  en- 
deavour to  escape. 

Shunless,  sh&n1&,  a.     Inevitable,  unavoidable. 

2b  Shut,  sh&t,  v.  a.  Pret  /  Shut.  Part.  pass. 
Shut.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  egress  ;  to 
enclose,  to  connue  ;  to  prohibit,  to  bar  ;  to  exclude  ;  to 
contract,  not  to  keep  expanded ;  to  Shut  out,  to  ex- 
clude, to  deny  admission ;  to  Shut  up,  to  close,  to  con- 
tine;  to  conclude. 

To  Shut,  sh&t,  v.  n.    To  be  closed,  to  close  itself. 

Shut,  shut,  part.  a.      Rid,  clear,  free. 

Shut,  shit,  s.      Close,  act  of  shutting  ;  small  door 

or  cover. 
Shutter,  sh&t't&r,  s.  98.    One  that  shuts  a  cover, 

a  door. 
Shuitle,  shit'tl,   s.    105.      The  instrument  with 

wluch  the  w^eaver  shoots  the  cross  threads. 

Shuttlecock,  shut'tl-k6k,  s.    a  cork  stuck  with 

feathers,    and    beaten   backward  and  forward. See 

Shittlecock. 

Shy,  shi,  a.  Reserved  ;  cautious  j  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance, unwilling  to  approach. 

Sibilant,  slb'e-lint,  a.     Hissing. 

SlJJILATION,  slb-^-la'sh&n,  s.    A  hissing  sound. 

SiCAMORE,  sik'i-more,  S.      A  tree. 

SlCCITY,  sik's^-td,  S.  Driness,  aridity,  want  of 
moisture. 

SiCE,  size,  s.      The  number  six  at  dice. 

Sick,  slk,  a.  Afflicted  with  disease  ;  ill  in  the  sto- 
mach ;  corrupted ;  disgusted. 

To  Sicken,  sik'kn,  v.  a.  103.     To  make  sick ;  to 

weaken,  to  impair. 

To  Sicken,  sik'kn,  v.  n.  To  grow  sick  ;  to  be 
fatiats'd ;  to  be  disgusted  or  disordered  with  abhor- 
rence ;  to  grow  weak,  to  decay,  to  languish. 

Sickle,  sik'kl,  s.  405.  The  hook  with  which  com 
is  cut,  a  reaping-hook. 

SicKLE.MAN,  sik'kl-mJn,    1 

SicKLER,  sik'kl-&r,  98.      \  '■  ^  ""''P"- 

Sickliness,  slk'le-n^s,  s.  Disposition  to  sickness, 
habitual  disease. 

Sickly,  Slkle,  a.  Not  healthy,  somewhat  disor- 
dered ;  faint,  weak,  languid. 

7'u  Sickly,  slk'l^,  v.  a.  To  make  diseased,  to  taint 
with  the  hue  of  disease.     Not  in  use. 

Sickness,  slk'n^s,  s.  state  of  being  diseased  ;  dis- 
ease, malady  ;  disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 

Side,  side,  .v.  The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the 
ribs  J  any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any  other  part: 
the  right  or  left;  margin,  verge;  any  kind  of  local 
respect ;  party,  faction,  sect ;  any  part  placed  in  con- 
tradiction or  opposition  to  another. 

Side,  side,  a.   Lateral,  oblique,  being  on  either  side. 
To  Side,  side,  v.  n.   To  take  a  party,  to  engage  in 

a  faction. 
Sideboard,  sideliird,  s.  The  side-table,  on  which 

conveniences  are  placed  for  those  that  eat  at  the  other 

table. 
SiDEBOX,  slde'bSks,  S.      Seat  for  the  ladies  on  the 

i-ide  of  the  theatre. 
SiDEFLY,  side's!,  s.    An  insect. 
To  Sidle,  sl'dl,  if.  n.  405.     To  go  with  the  body 

the  narrowest  way. 
Sidelong,  sidelong,  a.     lateral,  oblique,  not  in 

front,  not  direct 
Sidelong,  slde'lftng,  ad.  Laterally,  obliquely,  not 

ill  pursuit,  not  in  opposition ;  on  the  side. 
SiDER,  sl'd&r,  s.  98 — See  Cider. 
Sideral,  sid'd^r-il,  a.   starry,  astral. 
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Sideration,  s!d-der-a'shfin,  s.   A  sudden  mortifl. 

cation,  a  blast,  or  a  sudden  deprivation  of  sense. 
Sidesaddle,  side'sid-dl,  s.     A  woman's  seat  on 

horseback. 
SiDES.MAN,  sidz'mJn,  s.  88.      An  assistant  to  the 

churchwardens. 
Sideways,  side'waze,  \     , 
SiDEWisE,  side'wize,    \ 

Laterally,  one  side. 
Siege,  s^dje,  s.      The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified 

place,  a  league;  any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  pos- 
session ;  place,  class,  rank.   Obsolete. 
Sieve,  slv,  s.    277.      Hair  or  lavm  strained  upon 

a  hoop,  by  which  flour  is  separated  from  bran;   a 

boulter,  a  searce. 
To   Sift,   sift,  v.   a.      To  separate  by  a  sieve  ;  t» 

separate,  to  part ;  to  examine,  to  try. 
Sifter,  slft'ar,  s.  98.  He  who  sifts. 
To  Sigh,  si,  v.  n.      To  emit  the  breath  audibly,  as 

in  grief. 
Sigh,    si,  s.      A  violent  and   audible    emission   of 

breath  which  has  been  long  retained. 

KS-  A  very  extraordinary  pronunciation  of  this  word 
prevails  in  iJondon,  and,  wliat  is  more  extraordinary,  on 
the  Stage,  so  different  from  every  other  word  of  the  same 
form  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  oddity  in  the  language.  This 
pronunciation  approaches  to  the  word  sithe ;  and  the 
only  difference  is,  that  tithe  has  the  flat  aspiration  as 
in  Mil ;  and  gigh  the  sharp  one,  as  in  thin.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture  what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  de- 
parture from  analogy,  unless  it  were  to  give  the  word 
a  sound  which  seems  an  echo  to  the  scn.se  ;  and  if  this 
intention  had  gone  no  farther  than  the  lengthening  or 
shortening  of  a  vowel,  it  might  have  been  admitted,  as 
mfearful,  cheerful,  pierce,Jierce,great,  leisure,  and  some 
others  ;  but  pronouncing  gh  like  th  in  this  word  is  too 
palpable  a  contempt  of  orthoif  raphy  to  pass  current  with, 
out  the  stamp  of  the  best,,  the  most  universal  and  per- 
manent usage  on  its  side.  The  Saxon  combination  gh, 
according  to  the  general  rule,  both  in  the  middle  and  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  is  silent  It  had  anciently  a  guttural 
pronunciation,  which  is  still  retained  in  great  part  ot 
Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  England  : 
but  every  guttural  sound  has  been  long  since  banished 
from  the  language  ;  not,  however,  without  some  efforts 
to  continue,  by  changing  these  letters,  sometimes  into 
the  related  guttural  consonant  k,  as  in  lough,  hough,  &c. 
and  sometimes  into  a  consonant  entirely  unrelated  to 
them,  as  in  laugh,  cough,  &c.  These  are  the  only  trans, 
mutations  of  these  letters ;  and  these  established  irregu- 
larities are  quite  sufiicient  without  admitting  such  as  are 
only  candidates  for  confusion.  If  it  be  pleaded  that 
sithe  better  expresses  the  emission  of  breath  in  the  act  of 
sighing,  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  as  the  Um^nc  and  teeth  have  nothint;  to  do  in 
this  action.  Mr  Sheridan  has,  indeed,  to  assist  this  ex. 
pressioo,  spelt  the  word  sih,  as  an  aspiration  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  the  act  of  sighing ;  but  (to  take  no 
notice  that,  in  this  case,  the  h  ought  to  be  before  the  i) 
397,  though  such  expression  may  be  very  proper  in  ora- 
tory, when  accompanied  by  passion,  it  would  be  as 
aftected  to  give  it  this  a.'^piratioii  in  ordinary  speech,  as 
to  pronounce  tlie  word  fearful  with  a  tremor  of  the  voice 
and  a  faltering-  of  the  tongue,  or  to  utter  the  word  laugh 
with  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  breast  and  lungs.  To 
these  reasons  may  be  added  tlie  laws  of  rhyme  ;  which 
necessarily  exclude  this  affected  pronunciation,  and 
oblige  us  to  give  the  word  its  true  analogical  sound : 

"  I-ove  is  a  smoke,  T&Wd  with  the  furae  oftii;hs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire,  sparkling  in  lover&'ft  eyesV* 

SfutJuptare. 

Sight,  site,  S.  393.  Perception  by  the  eye,  the 
sense  of  seeing ;  open  view,  a  situation  in  which  no- 
thing  obstructs  the  eye ;  act  of  seeing  or  beholding  ; 
notice,  knowledge.;  eye,  instrument  of  seeing  ;  aper- 
ture pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other  points  tixea  to  guide 
the  eye,  as,  tlie  Sights  of  a  quadraut ;  spectacle,  show, 
tiling  wonderful  to  be  seen. 

Sightless,  site'lfe,  a.  Wanting  sight,  blind  j 
not  sightly. 

Sightly,  sitel^,  a.  Pleasing  to  the  eye,  striking 
to  the  view. 

Sigil,  sld'jll,  s.  544.      A  seal. 

Sign,  sine,  s.  385.      A  token  of  any  thinjf,  that  b'j 
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Made  of  eilk  ;   soft, 
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which  any  thine  is  shown  ;  a  wonder,  a  miracle ;  a  pic- 
ture han^  at  a  door,  to  i^ve  notice  what  ii  sold  within  ; 
a  constellation  in  the  Zodiack  ;  typical  representation, 
bymbol ;  a  subscription  of  one's  name,  as,  a  Si^i- 
manual. 

To  Sign,  sine,  v.  a.  To  mark  ;  to  ratify  by  hand 
or  seal  j  to  betoken,  to  signify,  to  represent  typically. 

Signal,  slg'n^,  s.  88.  Notice  pven  ty  a  sign, 
a  sign  that  gives  notice. 

Signal,  Sig'nll,  a.  Eminent,  memorable,  remark- 
able. 

SiGNALlTY,  slg-nil'd-t^,  S.  Quality  of  sometliing 
remarkable  or  memorable. 

To  Signalize,  slg'nil-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  emi- 
nent, to  make  remarkable. 

Signally,  sig'n^-^,  ad.  Eminently,  remarkably, 
memorably. 

Signation,  slg-na'shin,  s.  Sign  giving,  act  of 
betokening. 

Signature,  slg'n^tire,  s.  -163.     A  sign  or  mark 

impressed  upon  any  thing,  a  stamp  ;  a  mark  upon  any 
matter,  particularly  upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature 
or  medicinal  use  is  pointed  out ;  proof,  evidence ; 
among  printers,  some  letter  or  figure  to  distinguish 
different  sheets. 
Signet,  slg'n^t,  S.  99.  A  seal,  commonly  used  for 
the  aeal-manual  of  a  king. 


Significance,  sig-nlff^-kJnse,  \ 

SiGNiFicANCY,  sig-nlPf^-kin-se, )  ** 
Power  of  signifying,  meaning;  energy,  power  of  im- 
pressing the  mind  ;  importance,  moment. 

Significant,  slg-nlPfc^-kant,  a.  Expressive  of 
something  beyond  the  external  mark;  betokening, 
standing  as  a  sign  of  something  ;  expressive  or  repre- 
sentative in  an  eminent  degree ;  important,  momen- 
tous. 

Significantly,.  slg-mfft-kint-I^,  ad.  With 
force  of  expressi)n. 

Signification,  slg-n^-f^ka'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of 
making  known  by_8igns  ;  meaning  expressed  by  a  sign 
or  word. 

Significative,  slg-nif fe-ki-t!v,  a.     Betokening 

by  any  external  sign ;  forcible,  strongly  expressive. 

SiGNiFiCATORY,  sig-nif  ft-ki-tir-c,  s.  512.  That 
which  signifies  or  betokens. 

To  Signify,  slg'n^-fl,  v.  a.  To  declare  by  some 
token  or  sign ;  to  mean ;  to  express ;  to  import,  to 
weigh  ;  to  make  known. 

To  Signify,  slg'n^-fl,  v.  n,  385.  To  express 
meaning  with  force. 

SigniokY,  S^ne'yA-r^,  s.  113.  Lordship,  domi- 
nion. 

Signpost,  sine'post,  s.  That  upon  which  a  sign 
hangs. 

SiKER,  slk'&r,  a.  and  ad.  The  old  word  for  Sure 
or  Surely. 

Silence,  sll^nse,  s.  Tlie  state  of  holding  peace  ; 
habitual  taciturnity,  not  loquacity ;  secrecy,  stillness. 

Silence,  si'lense,  interj.  An  authorative  re- 
straint of speech. 

To  Silence,  sl'lSnse,  r.  a.  To  still,  to  oblige  to 
hold  peace. 

Silent,  sil&lt,  a.  Not  speaking  ;  not  talkative  ; 
still ;  not  mentioning. 

Silently,  sil^nt-le,  ad.  Without  speech  ;  with- 
out noise  ;  without  mention. 

SiLICIOUS,  s^-lish'&S,  a.   135.  .357.    Made  of  hair. 

SiLICULOSE,  si-llk-vi-lose',  a.  427.  Husky,  full 
of  husks. — See  Appendix. 

Siliginose,  si-Hd-j^-n6se',  a.  427.  Made  of  fine 
wheat  — See  Appendix. 

SiLIQUA,  slllS-kwi,  S.  92.  A  carat  of  which  six 
make  n  scruple  ;  the  seed-vessel,  husk,  pod,  or  shell  of 
such  plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind. 

SiLIQTIOSE,  sll-le-k\v6se', 

SiLiQUOiJS,  siri(i-kw 
Having  a  pod  or  capsule. — Sec  Appendix. 

Silk,   silk,  s.      The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns 
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afterwards  to  a  butterfly ;  the  stuff  made  of  the  worm's 
thread. 

Silken,  silk'kn,    a.    103. 

tender  ;  dressed  in  silk. 
Sllkmekcer,  silk'm^-S?ir,  s.      A  dealer  in  silk. 
SILK^VEAVER,  silk'w^-V&P,  s.      One  whose  trade  is 

to  weave  silken  stuffs. 
Silkworm,  silk'w&rm,  s.     The  worm  that  spins 

silk. 
Silky,  silk'd,  a.     Made  of  silk  ;  soft,  pliant 
Sill,  sill,  s.      The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 

door. 
Sillabub,  sinj-bub,  s.    A  mixture  of  milk  warm 

from  the  cow  with  wine,  sugar,  &c. 
Sillily,  sil'1^-1^,    ad.      In  a  silly  manner,  simply, 

foolishly. 
Silliness,    sll1^-n§s,    s.      Simplicity,  weaknes.*, 

harmless  folly. 
Silly,     sil'le,     a.       Harmless,    innocent,   artless  ; 

foolish,  witless. 
SiLLYHOW,    sille-hofi,     s.       The  membrane  Uiat 

covers  the  head  of  the  foetus. 
Silvan,  sil'vJn,  a.  88.     Woody,  full  of  woods. 
Silver,  sil'v&r,  s.  98.      Silver  is  a  whifj  and  hard 

metal,  next  in  weight  to  gold;  any  thing  of  soft  splen- 
dour ;  money  made  of  silver. 
Silver,   sll'vir,    a.      Made  of  silver ;   white  like 

silver ;  having  a  pale  lustre  ;  soft  of  voice. 
To  Silver,  sil'v&r,   v.   a.     To  cover  superficially 

with  silver ;  to  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 

Silverbeater,    sil'v&T-b^-t&r,    s.       One  that 

foliates  silver. 
SiLVERLY,  sil'v6r-ld,    ad.     With  the  appearance 

of  silver. 
S1LVERS.MITH,  sil'v&r-smi(A,    s.      One  that  works 

in  silver. 
SiLVERTHISTLE,  sil'v6r-<Ms-sl, 

SiLVERWEED,  sil'v6r-\vded. 

Silvery,   sil'v&r-^,    a.      Besprinkled  with  silver, 
shining  like  silver. 

SiMAR,  s^-mir',  s.      A  woman's  robe. 

Sijhlar,  sim'^-l&r,  88.  1 

SiMiLARY,  sim'^-i&r-^,    \  "' 
Homogeneous,  having  one  part  like  another ;  resem- 
bling, having  resemblance. 

Similarity,  sim-d-l^r'^-t^,  .1.     Likene.«s. 
Simile,  sim'^-le,  s.  96.     A  comparison  by  which 

any  thing  is  illustrated. 
Similitude,    s^-mil'^-tude,    s.      Likeness,   re- 
semblance ;  comparison,  simile. 
Simitar,  Slm'^-tar,  S.  88.      A  crooked  or  falcated 

sword  with  a  convex  edge.      More  properly  spelt 

Cimeter. 
To  SiJiMER,  slm'mur,  v.  n.  98.     To  boil  gently, 

to  boil  with  a  gentle  hissing. 
SoiONY,   sim'^n-^,     s.      The  crime  of  buying  or 

selling  church  preferment 
To    Simper,    slm'p&r,    v.  n.    98.      To  smile, 

generally  to  smile  foolishly. 
Simper,  sim'pur,    s.    98.     A  smile,  generally  a 

foolish  smile. 
Simple,  sim'pl,  a.  405.      Plain,  artless  ;  harmless, 

uncompounded,    unmingled ;    silly,   not   wise,    not 

cunning. 
Simple,  sim'pl,  s.      A  simple  ingrredient  in  a  medi. 

cine,  a  drug,  an  herb. 
To  Simple,  sim'pl,  v.  n.     To  gather  simples. 
SiMPI.ENESS,   Siin'pl-nes,  s.      The  quality  of  being 

simple. 
Simpler,    .sim'pl-&r,    s.     98.      A    simpiist,    an 

herbalist. 
Simpleton,   slm'pl-t&n,  s.      A   silly  mortal,  a 

trifler,  a  foolish  fellow. 
Simplicity,  sim-plis'^-t^  s.     Plainness,   artless- 
ness  ;  not  subtilty,  not  abstrnseness ;  not  finery  ;  state 
of  being  uncompounded  ;  weakness,  silliness. 
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To  Simplify,  slm'pW-fl,  v.  a.  To  make  less 
romplex  ;  to  reduce  to  first  principles. 

SiMPLlST,  slm'plist,  s.      One  skilled  in  simples. 

Simply,  slm'plt^,  ad.  without  art,  without  sub- 
tilty;  of  itself,  without  addition j  merely,  solely; 
foolishly,  sillily. 

SiMULAR,  slm'fi-iar,  s.  88.  One  that  counterfeits. 
Not  in  use. . 

Simulation,  slm-h-Ia'shfin,  s.  That  part  of 
hypocrisy  wliich  pretends  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

Simultaneous,  sl-m&l-ta'ne-us,  a.  135.  ActiBg 
together,  existing  at  the  same  time. 

Sin,  sin,  s.  An  act  against  the  tan's  of  God,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  religion ;  habitual  negligence  of  re- 
ligion. 

To  Sin,  sin,  v.  n.  To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion, 
to  violate  the  laws  of  religion  ;  to  offend  against  right. 

Since,  slnse,  ad.  Because  that ;  from  the  time 
that ;  ago,  before  this. 

Since,  slnse,  prep.  After,  reckoning  from  some 
time  past  to  the  time  present. 

Sincere,  sin-s^re',  a.  Pure,  unmingled  ;  honest, 
undissembling,  uncorrupt 

Sincerely,  sln-sdre'W,  ad.      Honestly,  without 

hypocrisy. 
Sincereness,  sin-sere'nes, ) 
Sincerity,  sln-s^r'e-t^,       \  *' 

Honesty  of  intention,  purity  of  mind ;  freedom  from 

hypocrisy. 
SiNDON,  sin'd&n,  s.  1 66.      A  fold,  a  wrapper. 
Sine,  sine,  S.      a  right  sine,  in  Geometry,  is  a  right 

line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicularly 

upon  the  diameter  drawn  from  the  other  end  of  that 

arch. 
Sinecure,   si'n^-k6re,  s.      An  office  which  has 

revenue  without  any  employment. 
Sinew,  sln'nfi,  s.  265.      A  tendon,  the  ligament  by 

which  the  joints  are  moved ;  applied  to  whatever  gives 

strength  or  compactness,  as,  money  is  the  Sinew  of 

war  ;  m  uscle  or  nerve. 
To    Sinew,  sin'ni,  v.   a.     To  knit  as  by  sinews. 

Not  in  use. 
Sinewed,   sin'nude,    a.    359.      Furnished  with 

sinews  j  strong,  firm,  vigorous. 
Sinewy,    sln'nii-^,    a.       Consisting   of  a    sinew, 

nervous  ;  strong,  vigorous. 
Sinful,  sln'ful,  a.      Alien  from  God  ;  unsanctified, 

wicked,  not  observant  of  religion,  contrary  to  religion. 

Sinfully,  sln'ful-^,  ad.     wickedly. 

Sinfulness,  sln'ful-n^s,  s.  Alienation  from  God, 
neglect  or  violation  of  the  duties  of  religion. 

To  Sing,  sing,  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Sang  or  Sung. 
Part.  pass.  Sung.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody,  to 
articulate  musically ;  to  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticu- 
lately;  to  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise;  to  tell,  in 
Poetry. 

To  Sing,  sing,  v.  a.  409.  To  relate  or  mention, 
in  Poetry ;  to  celebrate,  to  give  praise  to ;  to  utter 
harmoniously. 

To  Singe,  slnje,  v.  a.  To  scorch,  or  bum  slightly 
or  superficially. 

Singer,  slng'ir,  s.  410.  One  that  sings,  one 
whose  profession  or  busines-s  is  to  sing. 

Singing-master,  sing^ng-m^tur,  s.  410.    One 

who  teaches  to  sing. 

Single,  slng'gl,  a.  405.  One,  not  double ; 
particular,  individual,  not  compounded ;  alone,  having 
no  companion,  having  no  assistant ,  unmarried  ;  not 
complicated,  not  duplicated  ;  pure,  uncorrupt,  a  scrip- 
tural sense  ;  that  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

To  Single,  slng'gl,  v.  a.  To  choose  out  from 
among  others;  to  sequester,  to  withdraw;  to  take 
alone ;  to  separate. 

Singleness,  slng'gl-n§s,  s.  Simplicity,  sincerity, 
honest  plainness. 

Singly,  slng'gl^,  ad.  Individually,  particulaily  ; 
without  partners  or  associates;  honestly,  simply, 
Knccrcly. 
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Singular,  slng'gfi-Ur,  a.  88.  179.  Single,  not 
complex,  not  compound ;  in  Grammar,  expressing 
only  one,  not  plural;  particular,  unexampled;  having 
something  not  common  toothers ;  alone,  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one. 

Singularity,  slng'gfi-l^-^-t^,  s.  Some  character 
or  quality  by  which  one  is  dlstingtiisbed  from  others ; 
any  thing  remarkable  ;  a  curiosity. 

Singularly,  sing'gii-lar-l^  ad.     Particularly,  ia 

a  manner  not  common  to  others. 
Sinister,  sln'nis-t&r,  a.  98.  503.    Being  on  the 

left  hand  ;  left,  not  right ;  bad,  deviating  from  honesty, 

unfair ;  unlucky,  inauspicious. 

DQ-  This  word,  though  uniformly  accented  on  the 
second  syllable  in  the  poets  quoted  by  Johnson,  is  as 
uniformly  accented  on  the  first  by  all  oiir  lexicographers, 
and  is  uniformly  so  pronounced  by  the  best  speakers. 
Mr  Nares  tells  us,  that  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  tliink, 
that  when  this  word  is  used  in  its  literal  sense,  as, 

'Mn  his  timtter  hand,  instead  of  ball. 
He  plac'd  a  might;  mug  of  potent  ale." 

Dryden. 

It  has  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable ;  but  when  in 
the  figurative  sense  of  corrupt,  insidious,  &c.  on  the  first 
This  distinction  seems  not  to  be  founded  on  the  best 
usage,  and  is  liable  to  the  objections  noticed  under  the 
word  Bold. — See  Principles,  No.  495. 

SiNlSTROUS,  sin'nls-tr&s,  a.  Absurd,  perverse, 
wrong-headed. 

SiNlSTROUSLY,  sln'nls-tr&s-l^,  ad.  W"ith  a  ten- 
dency to  the  left;  perversely,  absurdly.  Accented 
according  to  the  adjective. 

To  Sink,  singk,  v.  n.  Pret  /  Sunk,  anciently 
Sank.  Part  Sunk  or  Sunken.  To  fall  down  throi^h 
any  medium,  not  to  swim,  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  to  fall 
gradually ;  to  enter  or  penetrate  into  any  l)ody ;  to 
lose  height,  to  fall  to  a  level ;  to  lose  or  want  pro. 
minence ;  to  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed ;  to  be 
received,  to  be  impressed ;  to  decline,  to  decrease,  to 
decay  ;  to  fall  into  rest  or  indolence  ;  to  fall  into  any 
state  worse  than  the  former,  to  tend  to  rtiin. 

To  Sink,  slngk,  v.  a.  408.  To  put  under  water, 
to  disable  from  swimming  or  floating ;  to  delve,  to 
make  by  delving;  to  depress,  to  degrade;  to  plimge 
into  destruction ;  to  make  to  fall ;  to  bring  low,  to 
diminish  in  quantity  ;  to  crush  ;  to  diminish ;  to  make 
to  decline ;  to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

Sink,  slngk,  s.  408.  A  drain,  a  Jakes  ;  any  place 
where  corruption  is  gathered. 

Sinless,  sln'lfe,  a.     Exempt  from  sin. 

SinlesSNESS,  slnl^s-nfe,  s.   Exemption  from  sin. 

Sinner,  sin'n&r,  s.  98.  One  at  enmity  with  God  ; 
one  not  truly  or  religiously  good  ;  an  offender,  a  cri- 
minal 

SiNOFFERING,  sln'&f-fuT-lng,  s.  An  expiation  or 
sacrifice  for  sin. 

SiNOPER,  sln'A-p&r,  S.  98.  A  species  of  earth, 
ruddle. 

To  Sinuate,  sln'yii-ate,  v.  a.  To  bend  in  and 
out* 

SiNUATiON,  sin-yi-i'sh&n,  s.  113.  A  bending 
in  and  out 

Sinuous,  sln'yi-is,  a.  1 1 .3.  Bending  in  and  out. 

Sinus,  sl'nfis,  S.  A  bay  of  the  sea,  an  opening  of 
the  land ;  any  fold  or  opening. 

To  Sip,  sip,  v.  a.  To  take  a  small  quantity  of 
Uquid  in  at  the  mouth 

Sip,  sip,  S.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  taken  in  at 
the  mouth. 

Siphon,  sl'fun,  s.  166.  A  pipe  through  which 
liquors  are  conveyed. 

SiPPER,  slp'p&r,  S.  98.      One  that  sips. 

Sippet,  sip'pit,  s.  99.     A  small  sop. 
'  Sir,  sfir,  S.  109.      The  word  of  respect  in  compella. 
tion  ;  the  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet ;  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  Man  ;  a  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of  good  humour. 

Sire,  sire,  S.  A  father,  in  Poetry  ;  it  is  used  of 
beasts ;  as  the  horse  had  a  good  sire ;  it  is  u-;ed  in 
composition,  as,  Grand-sire. 
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SlRE>f,  sl'r^n,  s.       A  goddess  who  enticed  men  by 

singii^,  and  devoured  them. 
SiRIASIS,  S^-ri'i-sls,  s.  135.   503.      An  inflamma. 
tion  of  the  hrain  and  its  membrane,  through  an  exces. 
sire  heat  of  (lie  sun. 

SiRiUS,  sir'r^-is,  s.     The  dogstar. 

Sirocco,  S^-r£k'k6,  S.  The  south-east,  or  Syrian 
wind. 

Sirrah,  sii/rS,  s.  92.      A  compellation  of  reproach 
and  insult. 
IXS-  This  is  a  corruption  of  the  first  magnitude,  but  too 

general  and  inveterate  to  be  remedied.     Mr  Slieridan, 

Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Perry,  pro- 
nounce it  as  I  have  done.     W.  Johnston  alone  pronoun. 

ces  it  as  if  written  serrah;  and  Mr  Elphinstun,  because 

it  is  derived  from  sir  and  the  interjection  ah,  says  it 

ought  to  have  the  lirst  syllable  like  sir. — See  quotation 

under  the  word  shire. 

SiROP,  or  Sirup,  sir'rip,  s.  166.  The  juice  of 
vegetables  boiled  with  sugar. 

ft^  The  I  in  this  word.and  its  compounds  is  irrecover- 
ably corrupted  into  short  u. 

SiRirpKD,  s&i-'rfipt,  a,  359.  Sweet,  like  sirup,  be- 
dewed with  sweets. 

SiRDPy,  sur'r&p-^,  a.      Resembling  sirup. 

Slster,  sis't&r,  s.  98.  A  woman  born  of  the  same 
parents,  correlative  to  brother  ;  one  of  the  same  faith, 
a  christian,  one  of  the  same  nature,  human  being ;  one 
of  the  same  kind,  one  of  the  same  office- 

Sister-in-law,  sis't6r-in-ldw,  s.  A  husband  or 
wife's  sister. 

Sisterhood,  sls'tfir-hud,  s.  Tlie  office  or  duty 
of  a  sister  ;  a  set  of  sisters ;  a  number  of  women  of  the 
same  order. 

Sisterly,  sls't&r-ld,  a.  Like  a  sister,  becoming  a 
sister. 

To  Sit,  sit,  »?.  n.  Pret.  /  Sat.  To  rest  upon  the 
buttocks ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness ;  to  be  in 
any  local  position  ;  to  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden  ;  to 
settle,  to  abide  ;  to  brood,  to  incubate  ;  to  be  placed  in 
order  to  be  painted  ;  to  be  in  any  situation  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  be  fixed,  as  an  assembly  ;  to  be  placed  at  the 
table ;  to  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a  member ;  to 
Sit  down,  to  begin  a  siege  ;  to  rest,  to  c*ase  as  satis- 
fied ;  to  settle,  to  fix  abode ;  to  Sit  out,  to  be  without 
engagement  or  employment ;  to  continue  to  the  end  ; 
to  Sit  up,  to  rise  from  lying  to  sitting ;  to  watch,  not 
to  go  to  bed. 

To  Sit,  sit,  v.  a.  To  keep  upon  the  seat ;  to  be 
settled,  to  do  business. 

Site,  site,  s.      Situation,  local  position. 

Sith,  sl^A,  ad.      Since,  seeing  that     Obsolete. 

SiTHE,  or  Scythe,  sIthb,  s.  The  instrument  of 
mowing,  a  crooked  blade  joined  at  right  angles  to  a 
long  pole. 

Sitter,  sit'tur,  s.  98.  One  that  sits  ;  a  bird  that 
broods. 

Sitting,  slt'tlng,  s.  410.  The  posture  of  sitting  on 
a  seat;  the  act  of  resting  on  a  seat ;  a  time  at  which 
one  exhibits  himself  to  a  painter  ;  a  meeting  of  an  as- 
sembly :  a  course  of  study  uniiitermitted  ;  a  time  for 
which  one  sits  without  rising ;  incubation. 

Situate,  slt'tshii-ate,  part.  a.  463.  Placed  with 
respect  to  any  tiling  else. 

Situation,  sit-tshu-a'sh&n,  s.  Local  respect,  po. 
sition ;  condition,  state. 

Six,  siks,  s.      Twice  three,  one  more  than  five. 

Sixpence,  slks'p^nse,  s.     A  coin,  half  a  shilling. 

SiXSCORE,  Slks'skore,  a.      Six  times  twenty. 

Sixteen,  slks'te^n,  a.     Six  and  ten. 

Sixteenth,  siks't^^n/A,  a.  The  sixth  from  the 
tenth. 

Sixth,  slks^A,  a.  The  first  after  the  fifth,  the 
ordinal  of  six. 

S  IXTH,  SiksM,  s.      The  sixth  part 

Sixthly,  siks^AI^,  ad.     in  the  sixth  place. 

Sixtieth,  siks't<^-e/A,  a.  279.  The  tenth  six 
times  repeated. 

Si.KTY,  siks't^  a.      Six  times  ton. 
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Size,  size,  S.  Bulk,  quantity  of  superficies,  com- 
parative magnitude ;  condition;  any  viscous  or 
glutinous  substance. 

To  Size,  size,  v.  a.  To  adjust,  to  arrange  accord, 
ing  to  size :  to  settle,  to  fix  ;  to  cover  with  glutinous 
matter,  to  besmear  with  size. 

Sized,  slzd,  a.  359.   Having  a  particular  magnitude. 

Sizeable,  Sl'zS-bl,   a.      Reasonably  bulky. 

SiZER,  si'zur,  s.  98.  A  certain  rank  of  students 
in  the  universities. 

SiZINESS,  sl'z^n^s,  s.      Glutinousness,  viscosity. 

SiZY,  si'z^,  a.      Viscous,  glutinous. 

Skainsmate,  skanz'mate,  s.  A  messmate.  Ob. 
solete. 

Skate,  skate,  S.  ,A  flat  sea  fish  ;  a  sort  of  shoe 
armed  with  iron,  for  sliding  on  the  ice. 

Skean,  sk^ne,  s.      A  short  sword,  a  knife. 

SkEG,  sk^g,  s.      A  wild  plum. 

Skegger,  sk^g'gur,  s.  98.  Skeggers  are  bred  of 
such  sick  salmon  that  might  not  go  to  the  sea. 

Skein,  skane,  s.  249.  A  knot  of  thread  of  silk 
wound 

Skeleton,  sk^lle-tii.n,  s.  166.    Tlio  bones  of  tiie 

body  preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be  in  their 

natural   situation ;    the    compages   of  the   principr.l 

parts.  ">- 

SkePTICK,  sk^p'tlk,  s.  .350.      One  who  doubts,  or 

pretends  to  doubt  of  every  thing. — See  Schirrus. 

IX j-It  is  with  some  reluctance  I  have  given  this  word  as 
Dr  Johnson  has  viTitten  it,  a  place  in  this  Dictionary  ; 
not  because  it  is  not  generally  pronounced  in  this  man. 
ner,  but  that  I  think  conforming  our  spelling  to  a  pre- 
vailing pronunciation,  when  this  pronunciation  is 
contrary  to  analogy,  is  pregnant  with  the  greatest  evils 
that  can  happen  to  a  language.  While  the  original 
landmark  is  standing,  the  true  proprietor  may  claim  his 
rlijhts ;  but  when  once  that  is  eftaced,  there  is  no  hope 
of  a  resumption.  How  Dr  Johnson  could  remove  this 
landmark  Is  astonishing.  It  is  one  of  those  unaccounta- 
ble absurdities  that  sometimes  enter  into  the  characters 
of  men,  whose  understandings  are  as  much  above  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  some  things,  as  they  are  below  them 
in  others.  The  truth  is,  this  great  man  troubled  him. 
self  little  about  pronunciation  ;  he  seems  to  have  cared 
as  little  for  etymologies ;  and  even  grammatical  disqni. 
sitioiis  seem  not  to  have  been  his  favourite  study  ;  but 
when  words  were  to  be  precisely  defined,  when  the  boun- 
daries of  their  significations  were  to  be  fixed,  and  their 
most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  to  be  distinguished  and 
exemplified,  this  task,  so  difficult  to  the  strong^est  mind, 
seemed  to  present  him  with  an  operation  worthy  of  his 
powers  ;  in  this  labour  he  was,  indeed,  a  literary  Her- 
cules, and  in  this  he  has  toiled  with  honour  to  himself, 
and  to  the  essential  improvement  of  the  English  Ian. 
guage. 
Skeptical,  sk^p't^-kM,  a.      Doubtful,  pretending 

to  universal  doubt. 
Skepticism,  sk^p'ttslzm,    s.     Universal  doubt, 

pretence  or  profession  of  universal  doubt. 
Sketch,  skltsh,  s.     An  outline  j   a  rough  draught, 

a  first  plan. 
To  Sketch,  skdtsh,   v.  n.      To  draw,  by  tracing  * 

the  outline ;  to  plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  principal 

motion. 
Skewer,  skfire,   s.  265.      A  wooden  or  iron  pin, 

»ised  to  keep  meat  in  form. 
To  Skewer,  skiire,   v.  a.   98.     To  fasten  with 

skewers. 

Skiff,  skiff,  s.     A  small  light  bo-it 

Skilful,  skll'ful,  a.    Knowing,  qualified  with  skill. 

Skilfully,  skil'ful-^,  ad.     with  skill,  with  art, 

with  uncommon  ability,  dexterously. 
SkILFULNESS,  skll'ftil-n^S,  S.      Art,  ability,   dex- 

terousness. 
Skill,  skll,  s.      Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art, 

readiness  in  any  practice. 
To  Skill,  skll,  v.  n.     To  be  knowing  in,  to  b« 

dexterous  at. 
Skilled,    skild,    a.    359.      Knowing,    dexterous, 

acquainted  with. 
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Skh.LESS,  skU'l^s,  a.      Wanting  art.      Not  in  use. 

SkiI.LET,  skil'lit,  s.  99.      A  small  kettle  or  boiler. 

To  Skim,  skim,  v.  a.  To  dear  off  from  the  upper 
part,  by  passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  surface;  to 
take  by  skimming  ;  to  brush  the  surface  lightly,  to  pass 
viT^  near  tli"  surface. 

To  bKIM,  skim,  v.  n.  To  pass  lightly,  to  glide 
along. 

Skimbleskamble,  sklm'bl-skim-bl,  a.  Wander- 
ing wild.     A  cant  word. 

SK'niJiER,  sklm'miir,  s.  98.  A  shallow  vessel  with 
which  the  scum  is  taken  off. 

Skimmilk,  skim-milk',  s.  Milk  from  which  the 
cream  has  been  taken. 

Skin,  skin,  s.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh ; 
hide,  pelt,  that  which  is  taken  from  animals  to  make 
parchment  or  leather. 

7b  Skin,  skin,  v.  a.  To  flay,  to  strip  or  divest  of 
the  skin ;  to  cover  with  the  skin  ;  to  cover  superfi- 
cially. 

Skink,   skingk,   s.      Saxon.      Drink,    any  tiling 

potable ;  pottage. 
To  Skink,  skingk,  v.  n.  408.     To  seri-o  drink. 
Skinker,  skingk'&r,  s.      One  who  serves  drink. 
Skinned,  sklnd,  «.  359.     Having  the  nature  of 

skin  or  leather. 
Skinner,  skin'n&r,  .«.  98.     A  dealer  in  skins. 
Skinniness,  skin'ne-n&,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

skinny. 
Skinny,    skln'n^    a.       Consisting    only    of   skin, 

wanting  flesh. 
To  Skip,  skip,  v.  n.      To  fetch   quick   bounds,   to 

pass  by  quick  leaps,  to  bound  lightly  and  joyfully,  to 

pass  without  notice. 
To  Skip,  skip,  t;.  a.     To  miss,  to  pass. 
Skip,  skip,  s.      a  Ught  leap  or  bound. 
Skipjack,  skip'jJk,  s.     An  upstart. 
Skipsennel,  skip'k6n-nil,  s.   99.     A  lackey,  a 

footboy. 
Skipper,  sklp'pir,  s.  98.      A  shipmaster,  or  ship- 
boy. 
Skirmish,  sk^r'mish,  s.  108.  A  slight  fight,  less 

than  a  set  battle ;  a  contest,  a  contention. 
To  SKiR>nsH,  sker'mish,  v.  n.     To  fight  loosely, 
to  fight  in  parties  before  or  after  the  shock  of  the  main 
battle. 

Skirmisher,  sk^r^mlsh-fir,  s.  He  who  skirmishes. 
To  Skirre,  sk^r,  v,  a.     To  scour,  to  ramble  over 

in  order  to  clear. 
To  Skirre,  sk&,  v.  n.     To  scour,  to  scud,  to  nm 

In  haste. 
Skirret,  skir'nt,  s.  99.     A  plant. 
Skirt,  sk^rt,  s.  108.   The  loose  edge  of  a  garment ; 

a  part  which  hangs  loose  below  the  waist ;  the  edge 

of  any  part  of  the  dress;  edge,  margin,  border,  extreme 

part 
To  Skirt,  sk^rt,  t;.  a.       To  border,  to  run  along 

the  edgfe. 
Skittish,  skit'tish,  a.    Shy,   easily  frighted  ;  wan- 
ton, volatile  ;  changeable,  fickle.  | 
Skittishly,  skit'tish-l4  ad.      Wantonly,  uncer-  ■ 

tainly,  fickly.  j 

SkittishnesS,    sklt'tlsh-n&,    S.         Wantonness, 

fickleness,  shiness.  j 

Skittle,  skit'tl,  s.  405.     A  piece  of  wood  like 

a  sugar-loaf  used  in  the  play  of  skittles. 
Skittles,  skit'tlz,  s.  pi. 

KV  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  seen  ; 
nor  do  1  know  its  derivation.  It  is  described  by  Johnson 
under  the  word  loggatt,  to  be  kittle-piiu  set  up  and 
thrown  down  by  a  bowl :  but  what  kittle-pins  are,  nei- 
ther he  nor  any  other  of  our  lexicographers  informs  us. 

Skonce,  skSnse,  s. — See  Sconce. 

SKREE.^i,  skreen,  s.   246.     Riddle  or  coarse  sieve  ; 
any  tiling  by  which  the  sun  or  weather  is  kept  ofFj 
shelter,  concealment    Better  \vritlen  Screen. 
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To  Skreen,  skr^in,  v.  a.     To  riddle,  to  sift ;  to 

shade  from  sun,  or  light,  or  weather ;  to  skelter  or 

protect. 
Skue,  ski,  a.  335.    Oblique,  sidelong. 
To  Skulk,  skfilk,  v.  n.      To  hide,  to  lurk  in  fear 

or  malice. 
Skull,  sk&l,  s.    The  bone  that  encloses  the  head ;  a 

shoal. 
Skullcap,  skfill^Jp,  s.  a  headpiece. 
Sky,  sk^i,  s.    160.      The  region   which  surrounds 

this  earth  beyond  the  atmosphere  ;  it  is  taken  for  the 

whole  region  without  the  earth  ;  the  heavens ;  the 

weather. 
Skyey,  skdi'e,  a.  Ethereal. 
Skycolour,  sk^iTtul-Sr,  S.     An  azure  colour,  the 

colour  of  the  sky. 
SkycolouRED,  sk^i'k&l-fird,  a.     Blue,  azure,  like 

the  sky. 
Skydyed,  sk^i'dlde,  a.    Coloured  like  the  sky. 
Skyed,  skeide,  a.  359.    Enveloped  by  the  skies. 
Skyish,  sk^llsh,  a.   Coloured  by  the  ether. 
Skylark,  ^sk^ilirk,  s.      A  lark  that  mounts  and 

sings. 
Skylight,  sk^ilite,  s.  a  wmdow  placed  in  a  room, 

not  laterally,  but  in  the  ceiling. 
Skyrocket,  skei'r6k-it,  s.     A  kind  of  firework, 

which  flies  high,  and  burns  as  it  flies. 
Slab,  slSJb,  S.      A  puddle;  a  plane  of  stone,  as,  a 

marble  Slab. 
Slab,  sldb,  a.   Thick,  viscous,  glutinous. 
To  Slabber,  slSb'b&r,  or  sl6t/bur,  v.  n.     To  let 

the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth,  to  drivel ;  to  shed  or 

pour  any  thing.  »,. 

tx5-  The  second  sound  of  this  wordis  by  much  the  more 
usual  one  ;  but  as  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ortho- 
graphy, it  ought  to  he  discountenanced,  and  the  a  re- 
stored to  its  true  sound.  Correct  usage  seems  somewhat 
inclined  to  this  reformation,  and  every  lover  of  correct- 
ness ought  to  favour  it. 

SlabberER,  slibl)&r-&r,  S.  98.    He  who  slabbers. 

SlABBY,  slSb'b^  a.  Thick,  viscous  ;  wet,  floody. 

Slack,  slak,  a.   Loose  ;  remiss  ;  relaxed. 

To  Slack,  sUk,  } 

To  Slacken,  sUklin,  103.    \  "*  '^' 
To  be  remiss,  to  neglect;  to  lose  the  power  of  cohe- 
sion ;  to  abate  ;  to  languish,  to  flag. 

To  Slack,  slik,  ) 

To  Slacken,  siakTcn,  \  "*  "' 
To  loosen,  to  make  less  tight ;  to  relax,  to  remit ;  to 
ease,  to  mitigate  ;  to  cau^e  to  be  remitted  ;  to  crum- 
ble ;  to  neglect ;  to  repress ;  to  make  less  quick  and 
forcible. 

Slack,  slak,  s.      Small  coal,  coal  broken  in  small 

parts. 

I   SlacKLY',  slakl^,  ad.  Loosely,  negligently,  remissly. 

I   Slackness,  slSk'nfe,  S.     Looseness,  not  tightness  ; 

!      negligence,  remissness;  want  of  tendency ;  weakness. 

Slag,  sl^g,  s.  The  dross  or  recrement  of  metal. 
j   Slaie,  sla,  A  weaver's  reed. 

Slain,  slane.  The  part.  pass,  of  Slay. 
I   To  Slake,  slake,  v.  a.  To  quench,  to  extinguish. 
I      {^5* There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word  likt 

the  word  slack.  This  is  the  word,  as  Dr  Johnson  oh- 
I  serves,  from  which  it  is  evidently  derived  ;  but  as  it  hai 
I  acquired  a  distinct  and  appropriated  meaning,  it  is  with 
j  great  propriety  that  it  diliers  a  little  from  its  original 
i  both  in  orthography  and  pronunciation. 
!       All  our  orthoepists  unite  in  pronouncing  this   wori 

regularly ;  but,  as  Mr  Smith  observes,  bricklayers  ani 

their  labourers  universally  pronounce  it  with  the  short 

a  ,-  as  if  written  slack ;  and  it  may  be  add»d,  that  the 
I  correctest  speakers,  when  using  the  participial  adjective 
1  in  the  words  unslaked  lime,  pronounce  the  a  in  the  same 
I  manner ;  but  this  ought  to  be  avoided. 

\    To  Slam,  slim,  v.  a.      To  slaughter,  to  crush  ;  to 
I      win  all  the  tricks  in  a  h  md  at  whist; 
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Slam,  sl^m,  s.     A  term  at  whist,  when  all  the 

tricks  in  a  hand  are  won. 
To    Slander,  slin'dur,  v.  a.  78.     To  censure 

falsely,  to  belie. 
Slander,  slAn'dSr,  s.     False  invective  ;  disgrace, 

ri"proacli ;  disreputation,  ill  name. 

Slanderer,   sUd  d&r-&r,   s.      One  who  belies  , 

another,  one  whn  lays  false  imputations  on  another,      i 

Slanderous,  slan'dur-fis,  a.  314.  Uttering  re- 
proachful falsehoods;  containing  reproachful  false- 
hoods, calumnions. 

Slanderously,    slin'dur-&s-k^,    ad.       Calum- 

niously,  with  false  reproach. 
Slang,  slAng.     The  pret.  of  Sling. 
Slank,  sl&ngk,  s.      An  herb. 
Slant,  sllnt,  78.       > 
Slanting,  slanting,  3 

Oblique,  not  direct,  not  perpendicular. 
Slantly,  slintle,  78.    >  ^j 
Slantwise,  slint'wize, ) 

Obtiquely,  not  perpendicularly,  slope. 
Slap,  slap,  s.      A  smart  blow. 
Slap,  sl4p,  ad.      With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 
To  Slap,  slip,  v.  a.      To  strike  with  a  slap. 
Slapdash,  slip-dish',  inteij.    All  at  once.    A  low 

w  ord. 
To  Slash,  slish,  v.  a.     To  cat,  to  cut  with  long 

cuts  ;  to  lash.    Slash  is  improper. 

To  Slash,  slAsh,  v.  n.      To  strike  at  random  with 

a  sword. 
Slash,  sMsh,  S.      Cut,  wound ;   a  cut  in  cloth. 
Slatch,   slatsh,  s.      The  middle  part  of  a  rope  or 

cable  that  hangs  down  loose. 
Slate,  slate,  S.      a  grey  fossile  stone,  easily  broke 

into  thin  plates,  which  are  used  to  cover  houses,  or  to 

write  upon. 
To  Slate,  slate,  v.  a.     To  cover  the  roof,  to  tile. 
Slater,    sla't&r,    s.  98.     One  who  covers  with 

slates  or  tiles. 
Slattern,  slit'tfim,  s.  98.     A  woman  negligent, 

not  elegant  or  nice. 
Slatternly,  slat't&m-le,  a.     Negligent  in  dress, 

inelegant  in  dress. 
To  Slattern  away,  slat'turn  i-wa',  v.  a.     To 

lose  by  negligence. 
Slaty,  sla'te,  a.      Having  the  nature  of  slate. 
Slave,  slave,  s.      One  mancipated  to  a  master,  not 

a  freeman,  a  dependant 
To  Slave,  slave,  v.  n.   To  drudge,  to  moil,  to  toil. 
Slaver,   slAv'ur,  S.  98.      Spittle  running  from  the 

mouth,  drivel. 
To  Slaver,  sliVfir,  v.  n.     To  be  smeared  with 

spittle  :  to  emit  spitttle. 
To  Slaver,  slav'&r,  v.  a.      To  smear  with  driveL 
Slaverer,  sliv'&r-fir,  s.  98.     One  who  cannot 

hold  his  spittle,  a  driveller,  an  idiot. 
Slavery,   sla'vur-i.  S.  557.      Servitude,  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave,  the  offices  of  a  slave. 
Slaughter,  sla\v't&r,  s.  213.  390.     Massacre, 

destruction  by  the  sword. 
To  Slaughter,  sliw't&r,  v.  a.     To  massacre,  to 

slay,  to  kill  with  the  sword. 
Slaughterhouse,  slaw'tur-house,  s.    House  in 

which  beasts  are  killed  for  the  but<her. 
Slaughterman,  sliw't&r-man,  s.    One  employed 

in  killing. 
Slaughterous,    slaw't&r-fis,    a.      Destructive, 

murderous. 
Slavish,    sla'vlsh,    a.      Sorvile,  mean,  base,   de- 
pendent 
Slavishly,  sla'vlsh-ld,  ad.      Servilely,  meanly. 
Slavishness,  sl^'vlsh-n^s,  S.   Servility,  meanness. 
To  Slay,  sla,  v.  a.  220.    Fret.  Skic.   Part  pass. 

Stain.    To  kill,  to  butcher,  to  put  to  death. 


Slayer,  sla'&r,  s.  98.    Killer,  murderer,  destroyer. 
Sleazy,  sle'z^  a.  227.    Weak,  wanting  substance. 
Sled,  sMd,  s.    A  carriage  drawn  without  wheels. 
Sledded,  sled'did,  a.  99.     Mounted  on  a  sled. 
Sledge,   slMje,    S.      A   large   heavy   hammer  j 

carriage  without  wheels,  or  uith  very  low  wheels. 
Sleek,  sM^k,  a.  246.      Smooth,  glossy.  i 

To  Sleek,  sM^k,  v.  a.     To  comb  smooth  and      ' 

even ;  to  render  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 
Sleekly,  sl^ek'li,  ad.     Smoothly,  glossiy. 

To  Sleep,  sle^p,  v.  n.  246.  To  take. rest,  by 
suspension  of  the  mental  powers  ;  to  rest,  to  be  motion- 
less ;  to  live  thoughtlessly  ;  to  be  dead,  death  being  a 
state  from  wWch  man  will  some  time  awake ;  to  be 
inattentive,  not  vigilant ;  to  be  unnoticed,  or  unat. 
tended. 

Sleep,  sldip,  S.  Repose,  rest,  suspension  of  the 
mental  powers,  slumber. 

Sleeper,  sldep'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  sleeps ;  a  lazy 
inactive  drone ;  that  which  lies  dormant,  or  without 
effect ;  a  fish. 

Sleepily,  sl^^p'^-ld,  ad.  Drowsily,  with  desire 
to  sleep  ;  dully,  lazily  ;  stupidly. 

Sleepiness,  sle<^iye-n^S,  s.  Drowsiness,  disposi- 
tion  to  sleep,  inability  to  keep  awake. 

Sleepless,  slt^eples,  a.     Wanting  sleep. 
Sleepy,  sl^^p'^  a.      Drowsy,   disposed  to  sleep  ; 

soporiferous,  causing  sleep. 
Sleet,   sleet,   S.    246.      A  kind  of  smooth  small 

hail  or  snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but  single  particles. 
To  Sleet,  slt^et,  v.  n.      To  snow  in  small  particles 

intermixed  with  rain. 
Sleety,  sledt'e,  a.     Bringing  sleet. 
Sleeve,  Bldev,  s.  246.     The  part  of  a  garment 

that  covers  the  arras  ;  a  fish. 

Sleeved,  sldt^vd,  a.  359.     Having  sleeves. 

Sleeveless,  sleevles,  a.  Wanting  sleeves ; 
wanting  reasonableness,  wanting  propriety. 

Sleight,  slke,  s.  253.  Artful  trick,  conning 
artifice,  dexterous  practice. 

Slender,  sMn'd&r,  a.  98.  Thin,  small  in  cir- 
cumference compared  with  the  length  ;  small  in  the 
waist,  having  a  tine  shape  j  slight ;  small,  weak ;  spar- 
ing ;  not  amply  supplied. 

Slenderly,  sl^n'd&i-Jd,  ad.  Without  bulk  j 
slightly,  meanly. 

Slenderness,  sl^n'd&r-n^S,  S.  Thinness,  small. 
Hess  of  circumference ;  want  of  bulk  or  strengtii ; 
slightness  ;  want  of  plenty. 

Slept,  sl^pt.     The  pret  of  Sleep. 

Slew,  slii,  265.     The  pret.  of  Slay. 

To  Sley,  sla,  V,  n.  269.  To  part  or  twist  into 
threads. 

To  Slice,  sllse,  v.  a.  To  cut  into  flat  pieces  ;  to 
cut  into  parts  ;  to  cut  oft';  to  cut,  to  divide. 

Slice,  slise,  s.  A  broad  piece  cut  oflf;  a  broad 
piece ;  a  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle,  a  peel,  a  spa- 
tula. 

Slid,  slid.     The  pret  of  Slide. 

Slidden,  slid'dn,  103.   The  pret  pass,  of  Slide. 

To  Slidder,  slid'd&r,  i-.  n.  98.  To  slide  with 
interruption. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n.  Pret.  Slid.  Part  pass. 
SHd/ien.  To  pass  along  smoothly,  to  glide  ;  to  move 
without  change  of  the  foot  j  to  pass  along  by  silent  and 
unobserved  progression  ;  to  pass  s.ilently  ana  gradually 
from  good  to  bad ;  to  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion ;  to  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  impulse,  with, 
out  change  of  feet ;  to  fall  by  error  ;  to  be  not  firm  ;  to 
pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course  or  flow. 

To  Slide,  slide,   v.  a.      To  pass  imperceptibly. 
Slide,  slide,  S.      Smooth  and  easy  passage  ;  flow, 

even  course. 
Slider,  sll'dSr,  s.     He  who  slides. 
Slight,    slite,   a.   393.       SmtJl,    inconsiderable ; 
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weak  ;  negligent ;  foolish,  weak  of  mind  :  not  strong, 

thin,  as,  a  slight  silk. 
Slight,    slite,    s.        Neglect,    contempt;    artifice, 

cunning  practice. 
2b  Slight,  slite,  v.  a.     To  neglect,  to  disregard  ; 

to  throw-  carelesly ;  to  slight  over,  to  treat  or  perforin 

carelesly. 
SUGHTER,  sli'tfir,  s.  98.    One  who  disregards. 
SUGHTINGLY,  sll'tlng-M,  ad.   410.      Without  re- 
verence, with  contempt 
Slightly,  slitel^,  ad.    Negligently,  contemptuous- 

ly  ;  w  eakly,  without  force  ;  without  worth. 

SUGHTNESS,  slite'n^s,  s.  Weakness,  want  of 
strength ;  negligence,  want  of  attention. 

Slim,  slim,  a.    slender,  thin  of  shape. 

Slime,  slime,  s.  Viscous  mire,  any  glutinous  sub- 
stance. 

SliMINESS,  sli'm^-n6s,  s.  Viscosity,  glutinoas 
matter. 

Slimy,  sh'me,  a.  Overspread  wth  slime  ;  viscous, 
glutinous. 

Sliness,  sli'n&,  s.   Designing  artifice. 

Sling,  sling,  s.  410.  A  missile  weapon  made  by 
a  strap  i  a  throw,  a  stroke  ;  a  kind  of  hanging  bandage. 

To  Sling,  sling,  v.  a.  To  throw  by  a  sling  ;  to 
throw,  to  cast ;  to  hang  loosely  by  a  string ;  to  move 
by  means  of  a  rope. 

Slinger,  sllng'Cir,  s.  409,  410.  One  who  slings, 
or  uses  the  sling. 

To  SihNK,  sllngk,  ».  W.  Prct.  Slunk.  To  sneak, 
to  steal  out  of  the  way. 

To  Slink,  sllngk,  v.  a.  408.  410.  To  cast,  to 
miscarry  of. 

To  Slip,  slip,  v.  n.  To  slide,  not  to  tread  firm  ;  to 
move  or  fly  out  of  place  ;  to  sneak,  to  slink  ;  to  elide, 
to  pass  unexpectedly  or  imperceptibly ;  to  fall  into 
fault  or  errour  ;  to  escape,  to  fall  out  of  the  memory. 

To  Slip,  slip,  v,  a.  To  convey  secretly  ;  to  lose  by 
negligence ;  to  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by 
laceration  ;  to  escape  from,  to  leave  silly  ;  to  letloose  ; 
to  throw  oft'  any  thing  tliat  holds  one ;  to  pass  over 
negligently. 

Slip,  slip,  s.  The  act  of  slipping,  a  false  step  ; 
errour,  mistake,  fault;  a  twig  torn  from  the  main 
stock  ;  a  leash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is  held ;  an 
escape,  a  desertion ;  a  long  narrow  piece. 

SlipbOARD,    slip'bord,    s.       A    board    sliding    In 

grooves. 
Slipknot,  sllp'n5t,  S.      A  bow  knot,  a  knot  easily 

untied. 
Slipper,  sllp'pfir,  s.  98.      a  shoe  without  leather 

behind,  into  which  the  foot  slips  easily. 
SlIPPERINESS,  sllp'p&r-^-nls,  S.     state  or  quality 

of  being  slippery,  smoothness,  glibness ;  uncertainty, 

want  of  firm  footing. 
Slippery,  sllp'pur-^,  a.    Smooth,  glib  ;  not  afford- 
ing firm   footing ;  hard  to  hold,  hard   to  keep ;  not 

standing  firm  ;  uncertain,  changeable  ;  not  chaste. 
Slippy,  slip'p^,  a.  Slippery. 
Slipshod,  sllp'shod,   a.     Having  the  shoes   not 

pulled  up  at  the  heels,  but  barely  slipped  on. 
Slipslop,   slIp'slSp,  S.      W'eak   liquor  ;   affectation 

of  using  elegant  words,  and  mistaking  them. 
To    Slit,   slit,  v.   a.      Pret.   and  part    Slit  and 

suited     To  cut  longwise. 
Slit,  silt,  S.    a  long  cut  or  narrow  opening. 
To  Slive,  slive,       > 
To  Sliver,  sli'vfir,  S  ^''  "* 

To  split,  to  divide  longwise,  to  tear  off  longwise. 
Sliver,  sll'v&r,  s.  98.    A  branch  torn  off. 
Sloats,   slots,  s.  295.      Sloats  of  a  cart,  are  those 

underpieces  which  keep  the  bottom  together. 

Slobber,  slSl/bur,  s.    Slaver See  Slabber. 

Sloe,  s16,  s.  296.   The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn. 
Sloop,  sl56p,  s.  306.    A  small  ship. 
Slop,  slip,  s.  Mean  and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind. 
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Slop,    slop,    s.      (Generally    used   in   the   plural.) 

Trowsers,  open  breeches. 
Slope,  sl^pe,  a.     Oblique,  not  perpendicular. 
Slope,  slApe,  S.      An  oblique  direction,   any  thing 

obliquely  directed ;  dw-livity,  ground  cut  or  formed 

with  declivity. 
Slope,  slope,  ad.    Obliquely,  not  perpendicularly. 
To  Slope,   slope,   v.    a.      To  form  to  obliquity  oi 

declivity,  to  direct  obliquely. 
To   Slope,  slope,  v.   n.     To  take  an  oblique  or 

declivous  direction. 
SlopENESS,  slope'nSs,  s.     Obliquity,  declivity. 
Slopewise,  slope'wize,  ad.    obliquely. 
Slopingly,  sl6'plng-l^,  ad.  410.   Obliquely. 
Sloppy,  slip'pti,  a.    Miry  and  wet. 
Slot,  sl5t,  S.    The  track  of  a  deer. 
Sloth,  sloth,  s.  467.    Laziness,  sluggishness,  idle. 

ness  ;  an  animal  of  very  slow  motion. 
Slothful,  sloth'ful,  a.     Lazy,  sluggish,  dull  of 

motiotL 
Slothfully,  slo/A'ful-e,  ad.   W"ith  sloth. 
Slothfulness,  slo/A'ful-nSs,  s.     Laziness,  slug. 

gishness,  inactivity. 
Slouch,  sloutsh,  s.  313.    A  downcast  look,  a  de- 
pression of  the  head ;  a  man  who  looks  heavy  and 

clownish. 
To  Slouch,  sloutsh,   v.    n.      To  have  a  downca  t 

clownish  look. 
Sloven,    sl&v'v^n,    S.     103.      A    man    indecently 

negligent  of  cleanliness,  a  man  dirtily  dressed. 
Slovenliness,     sl&v'v^n-l^-n&s,    «.     Indecent 

negligence  of  dress,  neglect  of  cleanliness. 
Slove.n'LY,    sl&v'v^n-l^,    a.     Ngligent    of   dress, 

negligent  of  neatness,  not  cleanly. 
Slovenly,  sluVven-l^,  ad,    in  a  coarse,  inelegant 

manner. 
SlovenrY,    sl5v'v5n-re,    s.      Dirtiness^  want   of 

neatness. 
Slough,  slou,  s.  313.  390.    A  deep  miry  place. 
Slough,  sluff,  s.  391.      The  skin  which  a  serpent 

casts  off  at  his  periodical  renovation ;   the  part  that 

separates  from  a  foul  sore. 
Sloughy,  slou'4  a.   Mirry,  boggy,  muddy. 
Slow,    s16,    a.     .324.      Not    swift,    not    quick    of 

motion ;   late,   not  happening  in  a  short  time ;   not 

ready,  not  quick  ;  acting  with  deliberation ;  duU,  in- 

active  ;  dull,  heavy  in  wit 
Slow,  s16.   In  Composition,  is  an  adverb.   Slowly. 
To   Slow,  s16,   v.   a.      To  delay,  to  procrastinate. 

Not  in  use. 
Slowly,  slMd,   ad.     Not  speedily  ;  not  soon  ;  not 

hastily ;  not  promptly ;  tardily,  sluggishly. 
Slowness,  slo'nes,  S.     Smallness  of  motion  ;  want 

of  velocity  ;  length  of  time  in  which  any  thing  acts  or 

is  brought  to  pass ;   dulness  to  admit  conviction  or 

affection  ;    want  of   promptness ;    deLberation,  cool 

delay ;  dilatoriness,  procrastination. 
Sloworm,  slo'w&rm,  s.      A  blind  worm,  a  small 

viper. 

To  Slubber,  slub'b&r,  v.  a.   98.     To  do  any 

thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  with  idle  hurry  ;  to  stain, 
to  daub;  to  cover  coarsely  or  carelesly. 

Slubberdegullion,    sl&b-bir-d^-gary&n,     s. 

A  sorry  wretch.     A  low  word. 
Sludge,  sl&dje,  S.    Mire,  dirt  mixed  with  water. 
Slug,  sl&g,  S.      An  idler,  a  drone  ;   a  kind  of  slow 

creeping  snail ;  a  cylindrical  or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot 

from  a  gun. 

Sluggard,  sl&g'g&rd,  s.  88.     An  inacUve  h.zy 

fellow.  J 

To  Sluggardise,  sl&g'gcr-dize,  v.  a.     To  make 

idle,  to  make  dronish. 

Sluggish,  sl&g'glsh,  a.    Lazy,  slothful. 
Sluggishly,  slug'glsh-l^,  ad.  Lazily,  idly,  slowly. 
Sluggishness,  sl6g'glsh-n^s,  s.     Sloth,  laziness, 
idleness. 
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Sluice,  slfise,  s,  S^S.  A  watergate,  a  floodgate,  a 
vent  for  water. 

To  Sluice,  sl6se,  r.  a.  To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Sluicy,  sill's^,  a.  Falling  in  streams  as  from  a 
sluice  or  floodgate. 

To  Slumber,  slfimliir,  v.  n.  To  sleep  lightly, 
to  be  not  awake  nor  in  profound  slee  p ;  to  .sleep,  to 
repose  ;  Sleep  and  hi  umber  are  often  confounded ;  to  be 
in  a  state  of  noglipeace  and  supineness. 

Slumber,  sl&m'bur,  s.  98.  Light  sleep ;  sleep,  re- 
pose. 

Slumberous,  sl&m'bur.&s, 

Slumbery,  sl&m'b&r-^, 
Soporiferous,  causing  sleep  ;  sleepy. 

Slung,  sl&ng.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Sling. 

Slunk,  sl&ngk.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Slink, 

To  Slur,  sl&r,  v.  a.  To  sully,  to  soil ;  to  pass  light- 
ly;  to  cheat,  to  trick. 

Slur,  sl6r,  s.   Slight  disgrace. 

Slut,  slut,  S.  A  dirty  woman  ;  a  word  of  slight  con- 
tempt to  a  woman. 

Sluttery,  slut't&r-^,  s.  557.  Tlie  qualities  or 
practice  of  a  slut. 

Sluttish,  sl&t'tlsh,  a.  Nasty,  dirty,  indecently 
negligent  of  cleanliness. 

Sluttishly,  sl&t'tish-ld,  ad.  In  a  sluttish  man- 
ner, nastily,  dirtily. 

SluttisHNESS,  sl&t'tish-n^S,  s.  The  qualities  or 
practice  of  a  slut,  nastiness,  dirtiness. 

Sly,  sll,  a.    Meanly  artful,  secretly  insidious. 

Slyly,  slll^,  ad.    with  secret  artifice,  insidiously. 

To  Smack,  smJk,  v.  n.  To  be  tinctured  with  any 
particular  taste ;  to  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused  ; 
to  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the  lips  strongly 
pressed  together,  as  after  a  taste ;  to  kiss  with  a  close 
compression  of  tne  lips. 

To  Smack,  smik,  i;.  a.  To  kiss  ;  to  make  any 
quick  smart  noise. 

Smack,  smJk,  s.  Taste,  flavour  ;  tincture,  quality 
from  something  mixed ;  a  small  quantity,  a  taste  ;  the 
act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as  after  a  pleasing 
taste;  a  loud  kiss;  a  small  ship. 

Small,  small,  a.  84.  little  in  quantity  ;  slender, 
minute  ;  little  in  degree  ;  little  in  importance,  petty  ; 
little  in  the  principal  quality,  as.  Small  beer;  not 
strong,  weak. 

Small,  smill,  S.  The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any 
thing,  particularly  applied  to  the  leg. 

S.MALLCOAL,  small'kole,  s.  Little  wood  coals  used 
to  light  fires. 

Smallcraft,  smill'krift,  s.  A  little  vessel  below 
tlie  denomination  of  ship. 

Smallpox,  small-p6ks',  s.  406.  An  eruptive  dis- 
temper of  great  malignity. 

SmallnESS,  smlll'n^s,  S.  Littleness,  not  great- 
ness ;  want  of  bulk,  minuteness ;  weakness. 

Smally,  smalld,  ad.  In  a  little  quantity,  with 
minuteness,  in  a  little  or  low  degree. 

Smaragdine,  smJ-rSg'dln,  a.  140.  Made  of  eme- 
rald, resembling  emerald. 

Smart,  smart,  S.  78.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain  ; 
pain,  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

To  Smart,  smart,  v.  n.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain  ; 
to  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

Smart,  smSrt,  a.  Pungent,  sharp  ;  quick,  vigorous  ; 
acute,  witty  ;  brisk,  lively. 

Smart,  smdrt,  S.  A  fellow  affecting  briskness  and 
vivacity. 

Smartly,  smartly,  ad.  After  a  smart  manner, 
sharply,  briskly. 

Smartness,  smart'nfe,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
smart,  quickneso,  vigour ;  liveliness,  briskness,  witti- 
ness. 

Smatch,  sm^Ltch,  S.   Taste,  tincture,  twang ;  a  bird. 

To  Smatter,  smJt't&r,  v.  n.  To  have  a  slight, 
superficial  knowledge  ;  to  talk  superficially  or  ignor- 
antly. 
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Smatter,  smSt'tSr,  s.  98.     Superficial  or  slight 

knowledge. 
Smatterer,    smSt't6r-6r,   s.      One  who  has  a 

slight  or  superficial  knowledge. 
To  Smear,  sm^^r,  v.  a,  227.  To  overepread  with 

something  viscous  and  adlie.sive,  to  besmear ;  to  soli, 

to  contaminate. 
Smeary,  sm^^iy^,  a.     Dauby,  adhesive. 
To  Smell,  sm^ll,  v.  a.      To  perceive  by  the  nose  ; 

to  find  out  by  mental  saga«aty. 
To  Smell,  sm^U,  v.  n.     To  strike  the  nostrils  ; 

to  have  any  particular  scent ;  to  have  a  particular  tine 

ture  or  smack  of  any  quality;  to  practise  the  act  of 

smelling. 
Smell,  smSll,  S.      Power  of  smelling,  the  sense  of 

which  the  nose  is  the  organ ;  scent,  power  of  affecting 

the  nose. 
Smeller,  smSll&r,  s.  98.     He  who  smells. 
SmellfeasT,  sm^'f^Ste,  s.      a  parasite,  one  who 

haunts  good  tables. 
Smelt,  smelt.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Smell. 
Smelt,  sm^lt,  s.      A  small  sea  fish. 
To  Smelt,  sm^lt,  v.  a.     To  melt  ore,  so  as  to 

extract  the  metal. 
Smelter,  sm^lt'ur,  s.  98.     One  who  melts  ore. 
To  Smerk,  sm^rk,  v.  a.     To  smile  wantonly. 
Ssierky,    or  S.mirky,  smerk'e,  a.  108.     Nice, 

smart,  jaunty. 
Smerlin,  sm^ilin,  s.     A  fish. 
Smicket,  smik'kit,  s.  99.   The    under  garment  of 

a  woman. 
To  Smile,  smile,  v.  n.   To  express  pleasure  by  the 

countenance ;   to  express  slight  contempt ;    to  look 

gay  or  joyous  ;  to  be  favourable,  to  be  propitious. 
Smile,  smile,  s.      A  look  of  pleasure,  or  kindness. 
Smilingly,  smiling-le,  ad.  410.     with  a  look 

of  pleasure. 
To  Smirch,  smSrtsIi,  r.   a.    108.     To  cluud,  to 
*  dusk,  to  soil. 
To  Smirk,  sm^rk,  v.  n. 

D^  Johnson  defines  this  word,  "To  look  affectedly 
soft  or  kind;"  Ash,  "  To  smile  wantonly,"  and  Masou 
defines  the  substiinlive  smirk  to  be  "  A  settled  smile." 
Ash  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  farthest  from  the 
true  signification  j  for  the  quality  of  wantonness  does 
not  seem  to  enter  mto  the  idea  of  this  word :  the  genuine 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  which  Johnson  has  given  us 
from  Spencer  under  the  adjective  smerky  which  signifies 
nice,  smart;  therefore  the  verb  may  perhaps  not  be  im- 
properly defined  to  be.  To  a.ssume  a  pleasant  vivacity  of 
countenance. 

Smit,  smit.     The  part  pass,  of  Smite. 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.  Pret.  Smote.  Part.  pass. 

Smit,  Smitten.  To  strike,  to  kill,  to  destroy  ;  to  afflict, 

to  chasten,  to  affect  with  any  passion. 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  n.      To  strike,  to  collide. 
Smiter,  smi't6r,  S.  98.      He  who  smites. 
Smith,  smith,  S.  467.      One  who  forges  with  his 

hammer,  one  who  works  in  metals. 
Smithcraft,  sml/A'krift,  s.     The  art  of  a  smith. 
SmiTHERY,  sml<A'ur-e,  S.      Tlie  shop  of  a  smith. 
Smithy',  sm!//j'^,  s.      The  work-shop  of  a  smith. 
Smitten,  smlt'tn,  103.  The  part.  pass,  of  Smile. 
Smock,  smik,  s.    The  under  garment  of  a  woman, 

a  shift. 
Smockfaced,  smSk'faste,  a.   359.       Palefaced, 

m  aidenlr- 
SmokE,  smo'ke,  S.      The  visible  efiluvium  or  sooty 

exhalation  from  any  thing  burning. 
To  Smoke,  smoke,  v.  n.      To  emit  a  dark  exhala- 
tion by    heat ;    to  move  with    such  swiftness  as  to 

kindle ;  to  smell,  or  hunt  out ;   to  use  tobacco  in  a 

pipe- 
To  Smoke,  smoke,  r.  a.      To  scent  by  smoke,  or 

dry  in  smoke ;  to  smoke  a  pipe ;  to  smell  out,  'o  find 
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Smoker,  smoOfur,  s.  98.      One  that  dries  or  per- 
fumes by  smoke  ;  one  that  uses  tobacco  in  a  pipe. 


Smokeless,  smokel^s,  a.     Having  no  smoke. 

Saioky,  smo'ke,  a.  Emitting  smoke,  fumid  ;  hav- 
ing the  Appearance  or  nature  of  smoke ;  noisome  w  ith 
smoke. 

Smooth,  smSSxH,  a.  306.  4<67,  Even  on  the 
surface,  level;  evenly  spread,  glossy;  equal  in  pa<"e, 
without  starts  or  obstruction;  flowing,  soft;  mild, 
adulatory. 

To  Smooth,  smooTH,  v.  a.  To  level,  to  make 
even  on  the  surface  ;  to  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass; 
to  make  easy,  to  rid  from  obstruction  ;  to  make  flow, 
ing,  to  free  from  hariihness  ;  to  palliate,  to  soften ;  to 
calm,  to  mollify ;  to  ease ;  to  flatter,  to  soften  with 
blandisliments. 

Smoothfaced,  smooTH'faste,  a.  359.  Mild  look. 

ing,  having  a  soft  air. 
Smoothly,  shioothI^,  ad.     Evenly  ;  with  even 

glide  ;  without  obstruction,  easily,  readily ;  with  soft 

and  bland  language. 
Smoothness,  smSoTH'n^s,  s.     Evenness  on  the 

surface  ;  softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate ;  sweetness 
and  softness  of  numbers ;  blandness  and  gentleness  of 
speech. 

Smote,  smote.     The  pret  of  Smite. 
To  SsiOTHER,  sm&TH'ur,  V.  a.  469.   To  suffocate 
with  smoke,  or  by  exclusion  of  the  air  ;  to  suppress. 

Smother,  srauTH'ar,  s.  98.     A  state  of  auppres. 

sion  ;  smoke,  thick  dust 
To  Smother,  smuTH'ur,  v.  n.  To  smoke  without 
vent ;  to  be  suppressed  or  kept  dose. 

Smouldering,  smol'd&r-ing,    } 

Smouldry,  smdl'dr^  318.        \^' 
Burning  and  smoking  without  vent. 

Smug,  smug,  a.  Nice,  spruce,  dressed  with  affec- 
tation of  niceness. 

To  Smuggle,  smug'gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  import  or 

export  goods  without  payment  of  the  customs. 

Smuggler,  smug'gl-ir,  s.  98.  A  wretch  who 
imports  or  exports  goods  without  payment  of  the  cus- 
toms. 

Smugly,  sm&gle,  ad.      Neatly,  sprucely. 

Smugness,  smug'n&,  S.      Spruceness,  neatness. 

Smut,  sm6t,  s.  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal  ; 
must  or  blackness  gathered  on  corn,  mildew;  ob- 
scenity. 

To  Smut,  smut,  v.  a.  To  stain,  to  mark  with  soot 
or  coal ;  to  taint  with  mildew. 

To  Smut,  smut,  v.  n.     To  gather  must 

To  Smutch,  sm&tsh,  v.  a.     To  black  with  smoke. 

Smuttily',  smat'te-le,  ad.  Blackly,  smokily  ;  ob- 
scenely. 

SmuttineSS,  smut'te.n&,  s.  Soil  from  smoke  ; 
ohsoenenesa. 

Smutty,  sm&t't^,  a.  Black  witl>  smoke  or  coal ; 
tainted  with  mildew ;  obscene. 

Snack,  snak,  s.    A  share,  a  part  taken  by  compact. 

Snaffle,  snif  fl,  s.  405.  A  britUe  which  crosses 
the  nose  ;  a  kind  of  bit  for  a  bridle. 

To  Snaffle,  sn&Pfl,  v.  a.     To  bridle,  to  hold  in 

a  bridle,  to  manage. 
Snag,  snSg,  s.      A  jag,  or  sharp  protuberance  ;   a 

tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  beyond  the  rest 

Snagged,  sn^g'g^d,  .366.   }  ^ 
Snaggy,  snSg'g4  383.       \ 

Full  of  snags,  full  of  sharp  protuberances ;  shooting 

into  sharp  points. 
Snail,  snale,  S.  202.    A  slimy  animal  which  creeps 

on  plants,  some  with  shells  on  their  backs ;  a  name 

given  to  a  drone,  from  the  slow  motion  of  the  snail. 
Snake,  snake,  S.     A  serpent  of  the  oviparous  kind, 

distinguished  from  the  viper,     'i'he  snake's  bite  U 

harmless. 
Snakeroot,  snake'rSot,  s.    A  species  of  birthwort 

irroxving  in  Virginia' and  Carolina. 
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Snakeshead,  siiaksli^d. 
Snakeweed,  snake'w^dd, 
Snakewood,  siiake'wud,  s. 

in  medicine. 
Snaky,    sna'k^,    a.      Serpentine,    belonging    to    a 

snake,  resembling  a  snake ;  having  serpents. 
To  Snap,  snip,  v.  a.      To  break  at  once,  to  break 

short ;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  short  noise  ;  to  bite  ;  to 

catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  to  treat  with  sharp 

language. 
To   Snap,  snip,  v.  n.     To   break   short,   to   fall 

asunder;  to  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eagerness. 
Snap,  snSp,  s.      The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick 

motion  ;  a  greedy  fellow ;  a  quick  eager  bite  ;  a  catch, 

a  theft 

Snapdragon,  sn5p'dr3g-fin,  s.     a  plant ;  a  kind 

of  play. 
Snapper,  snap'p5r,  s.  98.     One  who  snaps. 
Snappish,  sntip'plsh,  a.     Eager  to  bite ;   peevish, 

sharp  in  reply. 
Snappishly,  snJp'p'sh-lt^,  ad.     Peevishly,  tartly. 
SnappishnESS,    Sllap'plsh-n^S,    s.       Peevishness, 

tartness. 
Snapsack,   snSp'sik,    s.      A   soldier's   bag. — See 

Knapsack. 
Snare,  snare,  s.     Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal, 

a  gin,  a  net,  any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped  or 

entangled. 
To  Snare,  snare,  v.  a.     To  entrap,  to  entangle. 
To  Snarl,  sn^l,  v.  n.     To  growl,  as  an  angry 

animal ;  to  speak  roughly,  to  talk  in  rude  terras. 
Snarler,   snir'lir,   «.    98.       One  who  snarls ;  a 

growling,  surly,  quarrelsome  fellow. 
Snary,  sna'r^,  a.      Entangling,  insidious. 
To    Snatch,  snStsh,   v.  a.      To  seize  any  tiling 

hastily  ;  to  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 
Snatch,  snltsh,  s.      a  hasty  cat<-h  ;  a  short  fit  of 

vigorous  action;  a  broken  or  interrupted  action,  a  short 

fit 
SnaTCHER,  snitsh'fir,  S.  98.      One  who  snatches. 
Snatchingly,  snitshlng-1^,  ad.  410.     Hastily, 

with  interruption. 

To  Sneak,  sneke,  v.  n.  227.  To  creep  sHly,  to 
come  or  go  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen ;  to  behave  with 
meanness  and  servility,  to  crouch. 

Sneaker,  sne'k&r,  s.  98.   A  small  bowl  of  punch. 

Sneaking,  sn^lng,  part.  a.  Servile,  mean, 
low;  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sneakingly,    sne'king-1^,    ad. 


410.        Meanly, 

A  cowardly,  creeping,  in- 

To  reprimand  ;   to 


servilely. 
Sneakup,  sn^'kup,  s. 

sidious  scoundrel. 
To  Sneap,  sndpe,  v.  a.  227. 

check ;  to  nip.     Not  in  use. 
To  Sneer,  sn^re,  v.  a.  246.     To  show  contempt 

by  looks  ;  to  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  expressions; 

to  utter  with  grimace  ,  to  show  awkward  mirth. 
Sneer,  sn^re,  S.   A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule  ; 

an  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 
To  Sneeze,  sneeze,  v.  n.   246.     To  emit  wind 

audibly  by  the  nose. 
Sneeze,  sn^<^ze,  s.      Emission  of  wind  audibly  by 

the  nose. 
Sneezewort,  sn^«^z'\v{irt,  S.      A  plant. 
Snet,  sn^t,  S.      The  fat  of  a  deer. 
Snick-and-snee,  snik'and-snee',  s.     A  com!«t 

with  knives. 
To  Sniff,  snif,  v.  n.     To  draw  breath  audibly  by 

the  nose. 
To  Snip,  snip,  v.  a.   To  cut  at  once  with  scissara. 
Snip,  snip,  s.      A  single  cut  with  scissars ;  a  small 

shred. 
Snipe,  snipe,  s.    A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill, 

a  fool,  a  blockhead. 
SNip^iiK,  Biiij/p&r,  s.  98.      One  who  snipe. 
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Snippet,  snlp'pit,  s.  99.      A  small  part,  a  share. 
Snipsnap,  snlp'sillp,  S.      Tart  dialogue. 
Snivel,  sniv'vl,  S.  102.      Snot,  the  running  of  the 

nose. 
To  Snivel,  sniv'vl,  t;.  n.     To  run  at  the  nose  ;  to 

cry  as  children. 
Sniveller,  sniv'vl-fir,  s.  98.    A  weeper,  a  weak 

lamenter. 
To  Snore,  sn6re,  v.  n.     To  breathe  hard  throug-h 

the  nose,  as  men  in  sleep. 
SnOBE,   sn6re,  S.      Audible  respiration  of  sleepers 

through  the  nose. 
To  Snout,  snort,  v.  n.      To  blow  through  the  nose 

as  a  high-mettled  horse. 
Snot,  sn6t,  S.   The  mucus  of  the  nose. 
Snotty,  snSt'ti,  a.     Full  of  snot. 
Snout,  snout,  s.   313.      The  nose  of  a  beast ;  the 

nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt;  tlie  nosel  or  end  of  any 

hollow  pipe. 
Snouted,  snout'^,  a.     Having  a  snout. 
Snow,  sn6,  S.   324'.      The  small  particles  of  water 

frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 
To  Snow,  sno,  v.  n.      To  have  snow  fall. 
To  Snow,  sho,   r.  a.      To  scatter  like  snow. 
Snowball,  sno'ball,  s.  A  round  lump  of  congealed 

snow. 
Snowbroth,  sno'brbth,  s.      Very  cold  liquor. 
Snowdrop,  sn6'dr&p,  s.     An  early  flower. 
Snow-white,  sno'hwite,  «.     White  as  snow. 
Snowy,  sncV^  a.      White  like  snow  j  abounding 

w^ith  snow. 
To  Snub,  sn&b,  v.  a.    To  check,  to  reprimand  ;  to 

nip. 
Snuff,  sn&f,  s.  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle ; 

a  candle  almost  burnt  out ;  tlie  fired  wick  of  a  caudle 

remaining  after  the  flame ;  resentment  expressed  by 

sniffling,   perverse   resentment ;    powdered   tobacco 

taken  by  the  nose. 
To  Snuff,  sn&f,  v.  a.  To  draw  in  witli  the  breath  ; 

to  scent ;  to  crop  the  candle. 
To  Snuff,  sn&f,  v.  n.   To  snort,  to  draw  breath  by 

the  nose  ;  to  sniff  in  contempt. 

Snuffbox,  sn&f  boks,  s.     The  box  in  wlUch  snuff 

is  carried. 
Snuffers,   sn&Pffirz,    s.       The  instrument  with 

which  the  candle  is  clipped. 
To  Snuffle,   sn&f'fl,    v.  n.    405.      To  spiak 

tlirough  the  nose,  to  breathe  hard  through  the  nose. 
To  Snug,  sn&g,  v.  n.     To  lie  close. 
Snug,  snug,  a.  close,  free  from  any  inconvenience ; 

close,  out  of  notice ;  slily  or  insidiously  close. 

To  Snuggle,  sn&g'gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  lie  close,  to 
lie  warm. 

So,  s6,  ad.  In  like  manner  ;  it  answers  to  As  either 
preceding  or  following ;  to  such  a  degree  ;  in  such  a 
manner  ;  in  the  same  manner ;  thus,  in  this  manner  ; 
therefore,  for  this  reason,  in  consequence  of  this  ;  on 
these  terms,  noting  a  conditional  petition  ;  provided 
that,  on  condition  that ;  in  like  manner,  noting  con. 
cession  of  one  proposition  and  assumption  of  another, 
answering  to  As  ;  it  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning, 
well ;  a  word  of  assumption,  thus  be  it ;  a  form  of 
petition  ;  So  so,  an  exclamation  after  something  done 
or  known  ;  indilferently  ;  not  much  amiss  or  well ;  So 
then,  thus  then  it  is  that,  therefore. 

To  Soak,  soke,  v.  n.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture  ; 
to  enter  by  degrees  into  pores  ;  to  drink  gluttonously 
and  interaperately. 

To  Soak,  soke,  v.  a.  To  macerate  in  any  moisture, 
to  steep,  to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed,  to 
drench ;  to  drain,  to  exhaust 

Soap,  sope,  S.  295.     A  substance  u.<iPd  in  washing. 

Soapboiler,  s6pe'boll-&r,  s.  One  whose  trade  is 
to  make  soap. 

SoapWOKT,   Sope'wOrt,   S.      A  sprcies  of  campion. 

To  Soar,  sore,  i-.  7i.  295.  To  fly  aloft,  to  tower, 
tw  mount   properly  to  fly  n  ithout  visible  action  of  the 
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wings ;   to  mount  intellectually,  to  tower   u  ith  the 
mind  ;  to  rise  liigh. 
Soar,  sore,  S.      Towering  flight. 

To  Sob,  s6b,  v.  n.  To  heave  audibly  with  convulsive 

sorrow,  to  sigh  with  convulsion. 
Sob,  s6b,  S.     a  convulsive  sigh  ;  a  convulsive  act  of 

respiration  obstructed  by  sorrow. 
Sober,  s6'b&r,  a.  98.      Temperate,  particularly  in 

liquors  ;  not  overpowered  by  drink  ;  not  mad,  right  in 

the  understanding ;  regular,  calm,  free  from  inordinate 

passion ;  serious,  solemn,  grave. 

To  Sober,  sc/b6r,  t;.  a.     To  make  sober. 
Soberly,   s6'b&r-l(^,  ad.      Without  intemperance  ; 

without  madness ;  temperately,  moderately ;  coolly, 

calmly. 
Soberness,  So'bur-n^>S,  s.      Temperance  in  drink  ; 

calmness,  freedom  from  enthusiasm,  coi  Iness. 
Sobriety,   s6-bri'e-ti,   S.      Temperance  in  drink  ; 

general  temperance  j  freedom  from  inordinate  passion  ; 

calmness,  coolness  :  seriousness,  gravity. 
SOCCAGE,   sSkkadje,   S.   90.        a   tenure  of  lands 

for  certain  inferiour  or  husbandry  services  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

Sociability,  s6-shi-ii-bil'^-te,  s.     Natural  ten- 
dency to  be  sociable. 
Sociable,  so'sh^-A-bl,  a.  405.     Fit  to  be  con. 

joined  ;  ready  to  unite  in  a  general  interest ;  triendiy, 
familiar;  inclined  to  con. pany. 

Sociable,  s6'sh^i-bl,  «.     a  kind  of  less  exalted 

Phaeton,  with  two  seats  facing  each  other,  and  a  box 

for  the  driver. 
SocIABLENESS,  So'sW-A-bl-nfe,  S.      Inclination  to 

company  and  converse ;  freedom  of  conversation,  good 

fellowship. 
Sociably,   sc/she-S-bM,    ad.     Conversibly,  as  a 

companion. 
Social,  so'shil,  a.  357.      Relating  to  a  general  or 

pisblick  interest ;  easy  to  mix  in  friendly  payety  ;  con- 
sisting in  union  or  converse  with  another. 
SociaLNESS,  Eo'shal-n^S,  s.      The  quality  of  being 

sodaL 
Society,   so-sl'i-t^,   &    460.      Union   of  many  in 

one  general  interest ;  numbers  united  in  one  interest, 

community ;  company,  converse  ;  partnership,  union 

on  equal  terms. 
SociNIAN,    s6-sln'<^-Sn,    s.      One  who  adopts  tlie 

tenets  of  Socinus. 
SocK,  s6k,  s.      Something  put  between  the  foot  and 

shoe  ;  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors. 
Socket,  sftk'klt,  S.  99.    Any  hollow  pipe,  generally 

the  hollow  of  a  candlestick  ;  the  receptaile  of  the  eye ; 

any  hollow  that  receives  something  inserted. 
Socle,    sATll,    s.    405.      with    Architects,  a  flat 

square  member  under  the  bases  of  pedestals  of  statues 

and  rases. — See  Codle. 
Sod,  s6d,  s.      a  turf,  a  cUrd. 

Sodality,  s6-dal'e-te,  s.  A  fellowship,  a  fraternity. 
Sodden,  s6d'dn,  105.     The  part.  pass,  of  Seethe. 

Boiled,  seethed. 
To  Soder,  sSd'dor,  v.   a.   98.     To  cement  with 

some  metallick  matter. 
SoDER,     s5d'd&r,     s.         Metallick     cement. —  See 

Solder. 
Soever,     sA-^Vfir,    ad.    98.      A    word    properly 

joined  with  a  pronoun  or  adverb,  as,  whosoever,  wl  at- 

soever,  howsoever. 
Sofa,  sA'f^,  S.  92.      A  splendid  seat  covered  Mith 

carpets. 
Soft,    S&ft,   a.  163.      Kot  hard  ;  ductile  ;  flexible, 

yielding;  tender,  timorous;  mild,  gentle,  meek,  civil ; 

placid;  effeminate,  viciously  nice  ;  delicate,  elegantly 

tender;  weak,  simple  ;  smooth,  flowing. 

j^  When  this  word  is  accompanied  by  emotion,  it  is 
sometimes  lengthened  into  souft,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has 
marked  it ;  but  in  otlier  cases  such  a  pronunciation  bor. 
ders  on  vulgarity. 

SoiT,  s5ft,  interj.      Hold,  stop,  not  ."o  fast .' 
To  Soften,  sftPfn,  v.  a.  472.     lo  make  soft,  to 
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make  less  hard  ;  to  make  less  fierce  or  obstinate ;  to 
make  easy,  to  compose ;  to  make  less  harsh. 
To  Soften,  s5f  fn,  v.  n.  103.  To  grow  less  hard ; 

to  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  obstinate. 
SOFIXY,  s6ffl^,  ad.      Without  hardness  ;   not  vio- 
lently, not  forcibly;    not  loudly;   gently,  placidly; 
mildly,  tenderly. 
Softener,  s6Ffn-&r,  s.     That  which  makes  soft ; 

one  who  palliates. 
Softness,  s6ft'n§S,  s.      Quality  contrary  to  hard- 
ness; mildness,  gentleness  ;  eftieminacy,  vicious  deli- 
cacy ;  timorousness,  pusillanimity ;  quality  contrary 
to  harshness ;  easiness  to  be  afl'ected  ;  meekness. 
SoHO,  so-ho',   interj,      A  form  of  calling  from  a 

distant  place. 
To  Soil,  soil,  v.  a.  299.     To  foul,  to  dirt,  to 

pollute,  to  stain,  to  sully  ;  to  dang,  to  manure. 
Soil,  soil,  s.   Dirt,  spot,  pollution,  foulness  ;  ground, 
earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its  vegetative  qiiali. 
ties ;  laud,  country  ;  dung,  compost ;  cut  grass  given 
to  cattle. 
SoiLINESS,  SoU'^-n^S,  s.      stain,  foulness. 
SoiLURE,  SoU'yiire,  s.  1 13.     Stain,  pollution.     Not 

in  use. 
To  Sojourn,  so'j&m,  v.  n.  314.     To  dwell  any 
where  for  a  time,  to  live  as  not  at  home,  to  inhabit  as 
not  in  a  settled  habitation. 

OQ-  Tliis  verb  and  noun,  as  may  be  seen  in  Johnson, 
are  variously  accented  by  the  poets,  but  our  modern 
orthoepists  have  in  general  given  the  accent  to  the  first 
syllable  of  both  words.  Rr  Kenrick,  Perry,  Entick,  and 
Buchanan,  accent  the  second  syllable  ;  but  Dr  Johnson, 
Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Ash,  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston,  Bailey, 
Barclay,  and  Fenning,  the  first.  Mr  Scott  gives  both 
accents,  but  that  on  the  first  syllable  the  first  place. 

Sojourn,   s6'j&rn,  s.      A  temporary  residence,  a 

casual  and  no  settled  habitation. 
Sojourner,  s6'j&m-6r,  s.     a  temporary  dweller. 
To  Solace,  sSIISs,  v.  a.  91.  544.     To  comfort, 

to  cheer,  to  amuse. 
To  Solace,  sSl'laS,  v.  n.      To  take  comfort 
Solace,  sftl'lis,  s.      Comfort,  pleasure,  alleviation, 

thr»t  which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure. 

Solar,  s61ar,  544-  )  ^ 
SoLARY,  solir-e,     )  "■ 

Being  of  the  sun ;  belonging  to  the  sim ;  measured  by 

the  sun. 
Sold,  sold.      The  pret.  and  part  pass,  of  Sell. 
Sold,  s61d,s.    Military  pay,  warlike  entertainment 
SoLDAN,  Sol'dan,  S.      The  emperor  of  the  Turks. 
To  Solder,  s51'd6r,  v,  a.     To  unite  or  fasten  \vith 

any  kind  of  metallick  cement ;  to  mend,  to  imite  any 

thing  broken. 

55=  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  favour  writing  this  word 
without  the  /,  as  it  is  sometimes  pronounced ;  but  the 
many  examples  he  has  brought  where  it  is  spelt  with 
f,  show  sufficientlv  how  much  this  ortho^aphy  is  esta. 
Dlished.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  omitting  the  soimd 
•)f  /  in  this  word  began  with  mechanicks  ;  and  as  the 
word  has  been  lately  little  used,  except  in  mechanic-al 
operations,  this  pronunciation  has  crept  into  our  Dic- 
tionaries, but  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  the  liberal  and 
metaphorical  use  of  the  word.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  solidare,  the  Italian  soldare,  or  the  French  souder: 
and  when  other  things  are  <>qual,  Dr  Johnson's  rule  of 
deriving  words  rather  from  the  French  than  the  I^atin, 
is  certainly  a  good  one,  but  ought  not  to  overturn  a  set- 
tled orthfigraphy,  which  has  a  more  original  language 
than  the  French  in  its  favour.  Though  our  orthoepists 
agree  in  leaving  out  the  /,  they  differ  in  pronouncmg  the 
0.  Sheridan  sounds  the  o  as  m  sod  ;  W.  Johnston  as  in 
snher  ;  and  Mr  Nares  as  the  diphthong  aw.  Mr  Smith 
says,  that  IVIr  Walker  pronounces  the  /  in  this  word,  but 
every  workman  pronounces  it  as  rhyming  \\'\l\\  fodder: 
to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  workmen  ought  to 
take  their  pronunciation  from  scholars,  and  not  scholars 
from  workmen. — See  Cleff. 
Solder,  sSl'dur,  s.  Metallick  cement 
SOLDERER,    sSl'dur-ur,  s.       One   who  solders  or 

mends. 

Soldier,  s61'j&r,  s.  293.  376.     A  fighting  man, 
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a  warrior ;  it  is  generally  used  of  the  common  men,  aa 

distinct  from  the  commanders. 

ft^  No  orthoepist,  except  W.  Johnston,  leaves  out 
the  I  in  this  word ;  but  I  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  difter  from  this  gentleman,  and  in  this  I  do  devoutly. 
SOLDIERUKE,  Sol'juT-like,    7 

Soldierly,  sol'jur-l^,  404.  \  "' 

Martial,  military,  becoming  a  soldier. 
Soldiership,    s61'j&r-smp,    s.    404.      MiUtary 

character,  martial  qualities,  behaviour  becoming  a 

soldier. 

Soldiery,  Sol'jur-d,  s.  Body  of  military  men, 
soldiers  collectively ;  soldiership,  martial  skilL 

Sole,  sole,  s.  The  bottom  of  the  foot ;  the  bottom 
of  the  shoe ;  the  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground  ;  a  kind  of  sea  fish. 

To  Sole,  sole,  v.  a.  To  furnish  with  soles,  as,  to 
Sole  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Sole,  S&le,  a.     single,  only  ;  in  Law,  not  married. 

Solecism,  sSl'^-slzm,  s.  503.  Unfitness  of  one 
word  to  another. 

Solely,  solely,  ad.     singly,  only. — See  Wholly. 

Solemn,  s61'^m,  a.  411.  Anniversary,  observed 
once  a  year  ;  religiously  grave  ;  awful,  Striking  with 
seriousness ;  grave,affectedly  serious. 

SoLEiiNESS,  s&rMm-n^s,    ) 

Solemnity,  s6-l^m'n^-t^,  ^  ** 
Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed ;  religious  cere- 
mony ;   awful  ceremony  or  procession ;   manner  of 
acting  awfully  serious  :  gravity,  steady  seriousness ; 
awful  grandeur,  sober  dignity ;  aflfected  gravity. 

Solemnization,  s51-Mrn-ne-za'sh6n,  s.  The  act 
of  solemnizing. 

To  Solemnize,  s611§m-nlze,  v.  a.  To  dignify 
by  particular  formalities,  to  celebrate ;  to  perform 
religiously  once  a  year. 

Solemnly,  s611em-l^,  ad.  With  annual  religious 
ceremonies ;  with  formal  gravity  and  stateliuess ;  with 
affected  gravity ;  with  rehgious  seriousness. 

To  Solicit,  sA-lls'sit,  v.  a.  To  importune,  to 
entreat ;  to  call  to  action,  to  excite ;  to  implore,  to 
ask  ;  to  attempt,  to  try  to  obtain ;  to  distiu-b,  to  dis- 
quiet.— See  Obedience. 

Solicitation,  s6-lis-^-ta'shfin,  s.    importmiity  ; 

act  of  importuning;  invitation,  excitement 

Solicitor,  s6-lis1t-fir,  s.  166.  One  who  petitions 
for  another ;  one  who  does  in  Chancery  the  business 
which  is  done  by  attorneys  in  other  courts. 

Solicitous,  s6-lls'sit-6s,  a.  314.  Anxious,  care- 
ful, concerned. 

Solicitously',  86-lis'slt-fis-le,  ad.  Anxiously ; 
carefully. 

Solicitude,  s6-lis's^-t{ide,  s.  Anxiety,  careful- 
ness. 

SoLICITRESS,  sA-l!s1t-trfe,  S.  A  woman  who 
petitions  for  another. 

Solid,  s511d,  a.  Not  fluid  ;  not  hollow,  compact, 
dense ;  having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions  ;  strong, 
firm  ;  sound,  not  weakly  ;  renl,  not  empty;  true,  not 
fallacious  ;  not  light,  not  superficial ;  grave,  profound. 

Solid,  s511d,  s.  544.  in  Physick,  the  part  con. 
taining  the  fluids. 

Solidity,  s6-lld'e-t^,  s.  Fulness  of  matter,  not 
hoUowness ;  firmness,  hardness,  compactness ;  de;i. 
sity ;  truth,  not  fallaciousness,  intellectual  strength, 
certainty. 

Solidly,  sillld-l^,  ad.  Firmly,  densely,  com- 
pactly  ;  truly,  on  good  ground. 

SoLIDNESS,  sSlTid-n^s,  S.   Firmness,  density. 

Soliloquy,  sA-11116-kw^,  s.     A  discourse  made 

by  one  in  solitndc  to  himself. 
Solitaire,  s6Ll^-tare',  s.     A  recluse,  a  hermit, 
an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

Solitarily,  s6ri<i-tA-re-l<l',  ad.  In  solitude, 
without  company. 

Solitariness,  sSlld-ti-rt^-nfe,  s.  Solitude,  for- 
bearance of  company,  habitual  retirement. 

Solitary,  s6ri<^-ta-rd,  a.  Living  alone  ;  retired, 
gloomy,  dismal;  single. 
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Solitary,  sSllA-tl-r^,  s.  One  that  lives  alone,  a 
hermit. 

SoLirL^DE,  s51'l^-tfide,  s.  Lonely  life,  state  of  be- 
ing alone  ;  a  lone  place,  a  desert 

Solo,  scAd,  a,  A  tune  played  on  a  single  instm. 
ment. 

Solstice,  s&l'stls,  s.  140.  The  point  beyond 
which  the  sun  does  not  go,  the  tropical  point,  the 
point  at  which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or 
shortest  in  winter ;  it  is  taken  of  itself  commonly  for 
the  summer  solstice. 

Solstitial,   sSl-stlsh'il,   a.     Belonging   to  the 

solstice  ;  happening  at  the  solstice. 

Soluble,  sol'i-bl,  a.  405.  Capable  of  dissolution 
or  separation  of  parts. 

TOLUBILITY,  s61-fi-bil'^-t^,  s.  SusceptiTenoss  of 
separation  of  parts. 

To  Solve,  s61v,  v.  a.  To  clear,  to  explain,  to 
untie  an  intellectual  knot 

Solvency,  s61'v§n-S(^,  s.  Ability  to  pay. 

Solvent,  sSl'v^nt,  a.  Having  the  power  to  cause 
dissolution ;  able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

SoLVIBLE,  s51'v^-bl,  a.  4i05.  Possible  to  be 
cleared  by  reason  or  inquiry. — See  Dissolvihle. 

SoLUND-GOOsE,  s6-l&nd-g6ose',  s.  A  fowl  in 
bigness  and  feather  very  like  a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill 
longer  ;  his  wings  also  much  longer. 

Solution,  s6-lu'shun,  s.  Disjunction,  separation  ; 
matter  dissolved,  that  which  contains  any  tiling  dis- 
solved ;  resolution  of  a  doubt,  removal  of  an  intellec- 
tual difficulty. 

SOLUTIVE,  s51'ii-tlv,  a.  151.  512.  Laxative, 
causing  relaxation. 

Some,  sum,  a.  165.  More  or  less,  noting  an  inde- 
terminate quantity ;  more  or  fewer,  noting  an  inde- 
terminate number  ;  certain  persons  ;  Some  is  often 
used  absolutely  for  some  people  ;  Some  is  opposed  to 
Some,  or  to  Others ;  one,  any,  without  determining 
which. 

Somebody,  s&m'bod-^,  s.  One,  a  person  indis. 
criminate  and  nndeterrained ;  a  person  of  considera- 
tion. 

Somerset,    s&m'm&r-s^t,    s.     (Corrupted    from 

somersault ;  from  sommer,  a  beam ;  and  sault,  French, 
a  leap.)  A  leap  by  which  a  jumper  throws  himself 
from  a  beam  and  turns  over  his  head. 

Somehow,  sftmliou,  ad.   One  way  or  other. 

So-METHING,  S&m'^^ing,  s.  4.10.  A  thing  inde- 
terminate ;  more  or  lass ;  part,  distance  not  great 

Something,  s&m'<Mng,  ad.  in  some  degree. 

Sometime,  sfim'time,  ad.  Once,  formerly. 

Sometimes,  s&m'timz,  ad.  Now  and  then,  at 
one  time  or  other ;  at  one  time,  opposed  to  Sometimes, 
or  to  Another  time. 

Somewhat,  sumliwSt,  s.  475.  Something,  not 
nothing,  though  it  be  uncertain  what ;  more  or  less, 
part  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat,  s&in'hw6t,  ad.  In  some  degree. 

Somewhere,  s&mliware,  ad.  In  one  place  or 
other. 

SoMEWHILE,  sumliwlle,  s.   Once,  for  a  time. 

Somniferous,  som-nlf  fer-&s,  a.     Causing  sleep, 

procuring  sleep. 

Somnifick,  s6m-nif fik,  a.  509.  Causing  sleep. 

Somnolency,  s6m'n6-15r.-sd,  s.  sleepiness,  in- 
clination to  sleep- 

Son,  sun,  s.  165.  A  male  child  correlative  to  father 
or  mother;  descendant,  however  distant;  compella- 
tion  of  an  old  to  a  young  man  ;  native  of  a  country  ; 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity ;  product  of  any  thing, 

SoN-iN-LAW,  sftnln-law,  s.      One  married  to  one's 

daiighter. 
SoNSHip,  sfin'ship,  s.      Filiation,  the  state  of  being 

a  son. 
Sonata,  sA-na'tJ,  s.  92.  A  tune. 

Song,  sing,  s.  408.   409.      Any   thing  modulated 

in  the  utterance ;  a  poem  to  be  modulated  lo  the  voi.-e  ;  j 
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a  ballad ;  a  poem,  lay,  strain;  poetry,  poesy ;  note?  of 

birds ;  an  old  Song,  a  triHe. 
SoNGISH,  sSngl.sh,  a.      Containing  songs,  copelS> 

ing  of  songs.     A  low  word. 
Songster,  sftng'st&r,  s.  98.     A  singtr. 
Songstress,  sSng'str^s,  s.     A  female  singer. 
Sonnet,  s5n'n^t,  s.  99.     A  small  poem. 
Sonnetteer,  s6n-n§t-t^^r',  s.      A  small  poet,  in 

contempt 

Soniferous,  s6-nlPfer-&s,  a.    Civing  or  bringing 

sound. 
SoNORlFiCK,   s&n-6.rif'flk,    a.   509.     Producing 

sound. 
Sonorous,  s6-n6'r&s,  a.   512.     Loud  sound! njr, 

giving  loud  or  shrill  sound  ;  high  sounding,  of  magni- 

licent  sound. 
Sonorously,  so-no'r&s-l^,  ad.    With  high  sound, 

with  magnificence  of  sound. 
Sonorousness,  s6-n6'riis-n^s,  s.    The  quality  of 

giving  sound  ;  magnificence  of  sound. 
Soon,  s66n,  ad.    306.      Before  long  time  be  past, 

shortly  after  any  thing  assigned  ;  early,  oppowd  t'» 

late  ;  readily,  willingly  ;  Soon  as,  immediately. 
SooPBERRY,  sSSp'blr.re,  S.      A  plant 
Soot,  s6ot,  S.  309,   Condensed  or  imbodiod  smoke. 

[XS-  Notwithstanding  I  have  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Xares, 
DrKenrlck,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  the  professors 
of  this  Black  Art  themselves,  against  me  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  tliis  word,  I  have  ventured  to  prefer  the  regu- 
lar pronunciation  to  the  irregular.  The  adjective  sooty 
has  its  regtilar  sound  among  the  correctest  speakers, 
which  has  induced  Mr  Sheridan  to  mark  it  so ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  than  to  pronounce  the  sub. 
stantive  in  one  manner,  and  the  adjective  derived  from 
it  by  adding  y,  in  another.  The  other  orthoepists,  there- 
fore, who  pronounce  both  these  words  with  the  oo  like 
w,  are  more  consistent  than  Mr  Sheridan,  though,  upon 
the  whole,  not  so  right 
Sooted,  sodt'fid,  a.    Smeared,  manured,  or  covered 

with  soot 
SoOTERKIN,  s56't^r-kln,  s.      A  kind  of  false  birth 

fabled  to  be  produced  by  the  Dutch  women  from  sit- 
ting over  their  stoves. 
SoOTH,  s6otk,  S.  467.      Truth,  reality.   Obsolete. 
SooTH,  sdotk,  a.  467.      Pleasing,  delightful. 
To  SooTH,  sftoTH,  V.  a.  467.  To  flatter,  to  please; 

to  calm,  to  soften  ;  to  gratify. 
Soother,  SoSth'Sf,  s.     a  flatterer,  one  who  gains 

by  blandishments. 
To    Soothsay,   sobth'sk,  v.    n.     To  predict,  to 

foretelL 

Soothsayer,  sboth'sk-hr,  s,  A  foreteller,  a  prog- 

nosticator. 

SOOTINESS,  s56t'd-nSs,  S.  Tlie  quality  of  being 
sooty. 

Sooty,  s66't^,  a.  Breeding  soot  ;  consisting  of 
soot ;  black,  dark,  dusky. — See  Sout. 

Sop,  s6p,  s.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor  to  be 
eaten  ;  any  thing  given  to  pacify. 

To  Sop,  s6p,  v.  a.     To  steep  in  liquor. 

SoPE,  sope See  Soap. 

Soph,  s6f,  s.  A  young  man  who  has  been  two  years 
at  the  university. 

SoPHI,  so'fe,  s.      The  emperor  of  Persia. 

Sophism,  sofflzm,   s.      A  fallacious  argument. 

Sophist,  S&f  fist,  y.  544.  A  professor  of  philosophy. 

SoPHISTER,  S&Pfis-t&r,  s.  98.  A  disputant  falla- 
ciously subtle,  an  artful  but  insidious  logician;  a  name 
given  to  those  of  a  certain  class  in  the  university  be. 
tween  Freshmen  and  Bachelors. 

Sophistical,  so-fis'te-kil,  a.  88.     Fallaciously 

subtle,  logically  deceitful. 
SoKHiSTiCALLY,  s6-fis'td-k2ll-e,  ad.     With  fulla- 
cious  subtilty. 

To  Sophisticate,  s6-fis't^-kate,  v.  a.    To  ad-iU 

terate,  to  corrupt  with  something  spurious. 
Sophisticate,  so-fis'te-katc,  7i«r/.  a.  91.   AMd 
terate,  not  genuine. 
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Sophistication,  s6-fis-t^-ka'shunj  s.  Adultera- 
tion, not  g-enuineness. 

SOPHISTICATOR,  So-fls't^-ka-t&r,  s.  521.  Adul- 
terator, one  that  makes  things  not  genuine. 

Sophistry,  s5ffls-trd,  s.  Falladous  ratiocination. 

SoPORiFEROUS,  s5p-6-iif&r-us,  a.  Productive 
of  sleep,  opiate. 

SopoRiFEEousNESS,  sSp-A-iifir-fis-n^s,  s.  518. 
521.    The  quality  of  causing  sleep. 

SopoRiFiCK,  s&p-o-rlPfik,  a.  530.  509.  Causing 
sleep,  opiate. 

Sorbs,  sorbz,  s.  The  berries  of  the  sorb  or  ser- 
vicetree. 

Sorcerer,  sSr^ser-fir,  s.  98.  A  conjuror,  an 
enchanter,  a  magician. 

Sorceress,  sor's^r-^s,  s.  A  female  magician,  an 
enchantress. 

Sorcery,  sol's^-^,  s.  555.  Magick,  enchant- 
ment, conjuratioa 

SoRD,  sord,  S.      Turf,  grassy  ground. — See  Sod. 

Sordid,  sSr'dld,  «.  Foul,  filthy ;  mean,  vile, 
base  ;  covetous,  niggardly. 

Sordidly,  sor'did-l^,  ad.  Meanly,  poorly,  covet- 
ously. 

SoRDiDNESS,  sor'did-nes,  s.  Meanness,  baseness  ; 
nastiness. 

Sordine,  s3r-dden',  s.  112.  A  small  pipe  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  to  make  it  sound  lower  or 
shriller. 

Sore,  sore,  s.  A  place  tender  and  painful,  a  place 
excoriated,  an  ulcer. 

Sore,  sore,  a.  Tender  to  the  touch  ;  tender  to  the 
mind,  easily  vexed ;  violent  with  pain,  afllictively  ve- 
hement. 

Sore,  s6re,  ad.  With  painful  or  dangerous  vehe- 
mence. 

SOREL,  So'rll,  s.  99.  The  buck  is  called  the  first 
year  a faHn,  the  second  a  pricket,  the  tliird  a  Sorel. 

Sorely',  sore'lt^,  ad.  with  a  great  degree  of  pain 
or  distress ;  with  vehemence  dangerous  or  afflictive. 

Soreness,  sore'n^s,  s.      Tenderness  of  a  hurt. 

Sorites,  s6-ri'tez,  s.  433.  An  argument  where 
one  proposition  is  accumulated  on  another. 

Sororicide,  so-ror'rti-side,  s.  143.  The  murder 
of  a  sister. 

Sorrel,  sor'ril,  s.  99.     A  plant  like  dock,  but 

having  an  acid  taste. 
Sorrily,    s5r're-lt^,    ad.       Meanly,    despicably, 

wretchedly. 
Sorriness,  soi'rd-n^s,  s.     Meanness,  despicable- 

ness. 
Sorrow,  sSr'ro,  S.  .327.    Grief,  pain  for  something 

past ;  sadness,  mourning. 
To  Sorrow,  sSr'ro,  v.  n.     To  grieve,   to  be  sad, 

to  be  dejected. 

Sorrowed,  s&r'ode,  a.  359.      Accompanied  with 

sorrow.     Obsolete. 

Sorrowful,  s6r'ro-ful,   a.      Sad  for  something 

past,  mournful,  grieving;    expressing  grrief,  accom- 
panied with  grief. 
Sorry,  sSr're,    a.      Grieved   for   something  past ; 

vile,  worthless,  vexatious. 
Sort,  s6rt,  S.      A  kind,  a  species  ;  a  manner,  a  form 
of  being  or  acting  ;  a  degree  of  any  quality  ;   a  class, 
or  order  of  persons ;  rank,  condition  above  the  vulgar ; 
a  lot.     In  this  last  sense  out  of  nse. 
g^  There  is  an  affected  pronimciation  of  this  word  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  port.  This  affectation,  however,  seems 
coufincd  to  a  few  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  descend  to  their  inferiors,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  progress  among  correct  and  classical 
speakers. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  long  open  o  is  confiHed  to 
those  words  where  p  precedes  it,  and  to  the  word/or^. 
To  Sort,  sort,  v.  a.  To  separate  into  distinct  and 
proper  classes  ;  to  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  to  conjoin,  to  put  together  in  distribution  ;  to 
cull,  to  choose,  t<rsclect 
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To  Sort,  sort,  v.  n.  To  be  joined  with  others  of 
the  same  species  j  to  consort,  to  join  j  to  suit,  U)  fit ; 
to  fall  out. 

SoRTANCE,  sor'tanse,  s.  Suitableness,  agreement 
Not  in  use. 

Sortilege,  s5r't^-Mdje,  s.     The  act  of  drawing 

lota. 

Sortition,  s3r-tisli'&n,  s.     The  act  of  casting  lots. 

SortmenT,  sort'm^nt,  S.  The  act  of  sorting,  dis- 
tribution ;  a  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  SOSS,  s6s,  V.  n.      To  fall  at  once  into  a  chair. 

Sot,  s&t,  s,  a  blockhead,  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid 
fellow,  a  dolt ;  a  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

To  Sot,  s&t,  v.  a.      To  stupify,  to  besot. 

To  Sot,  s&t,  v.  n.      To  tipple  to  stupidity. 

SorriSH,  S&t'tlsh,  a.  Dull,  stupid,  doltish ;  dull 
with  intemperance. 

SoTTISHLY,  s&t'tish-ld,  ad.  Stupidly,  dully,  sense- 
lessly. 

SOTTISHNESS,  S&t'tlsh-n&,  S.  Dulness,  stupidity, 
insensibility. 

Souchong,  sou-tsh&ng',  s.  The  finest  sort  of 
Bohea  tea. 

Sovereign,  s&v'&-ln,  a.  255.  Supreme  in  power, 
having  no  superiour ;  supremely  efficacious. 

Sovereign,  siVer-in,  s.  165.     Supreme  lord. 

Sovereignly,  s&V^r.ln-le,  ad.  Supremely,  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Sovereignty,  s6v'er-in-te,  s.  Supremacy,  highest 
place,  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

Sought,  sawt,  319.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  Seek. 

Soul,  sole,  S.  318.  The  immaterial  and  immortal 
spirit  of  man  ;  vital  principle  ;  spirit,  essence,  princi- 
pal part ;  interiour  power ;  a  familiar  appellation  join- 
ed to  words  expressing  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ; 
human  being ;  active  power ;  spirit,  fire,  grandeur  of 
mind ;  intelligent  being  in  general. 

SOULED,  s61d,  a.  359.  Furnished  with  mind. 
Soulless,  Solel^S,  a.  Mean,  low,  spiritless. 
Sound,  sound,  a.    313.      Healthy,  hearty ;  right, 

not  erroneous  ;  stout,  lusty,  valid ;  fast,  hearty. 
Sound,  so&nd,  ad.      Soundly,  heartily,  completely, 

fast 
Sound,  so&nd,  S.      A  sha'low  sea,   such  as  may  be 

sounded. 
Sound,  sound,  S.      A  probe,  an  instrument  used  by 

chirurgeons  to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the  fingers. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a.      To  search  with  a  plum- 
met, to  try  depth ;  to  try,  to  examine. 
To  Sound,  sofind,  C.  n.   To  try  with  the  Bounding 

line. 
Sound,  sound,  s.    Any  thing  audible,  a  noise,  that 

which  is  perceived  by  the  ear ;  mere  empty  noise  op- 
posed to  meaning. 
To  Sound,  sound,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise,  to  emit 

a  noise,  to  exhibit  by  likeness  of  sound. 
To  Sound,  so&nd,  v.  a.   To  cause  to  make  a  noise, 

to  play  on  ;  to  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound  ;  to  rele. 

brate  by  sound. 
Soundboard,  soindliord,  s.     Board  which  pro. 

pagates  the  sound  in  organs. 
Sounding,  s5&nd1ng,  a.   410.      Sonorous,  having 

a  magnificent  sound. 
Sounding-board,  softndlng-bord,  s.  The  canopy 

of  the  pulpit ;  the  ceiling  over  the  front  of  the  stage. 
Soundly,  s6&nd'l<^,  ad.    Healthily,  heartily ;  lusti- 
ly; stoutly,  strongly  ;  truly,  rightly  ;  fast,  closely. 
Soundness,   sound'n&s,  s.     Health,  heartiness ; 

truth,  rectitude,  incorrupt  state ;  strength,  solidity. 
Soup,  s66p,  s.    315.      Strong  decoction  of  flesh  for 

the  table. 
Sour,  so&r,  a.  313.      Acid,  austere ;  harsh  of  teni 

per,  crabbed,  peevish ;  afflictive,  painful;  exprcssirig 

discontent 
Sour,  sour,  s.     Acid  substance. 
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To  become  acid  ;  to  grow 


To    Sour,    s6&r,  v.    a.      To  make  acid ;   to  make 

harsh  ;  to  make  uneasy,  to  make  less  pleasing :  to  make 

aiscontented. 
To  Sour,  sour,  v.  n. 

peevish  or  crabbed. 
Source,  sorse,  s.  318.     Spring,  fountain-head  ; 

original,  first  producer. 

DCV  Some  respectable  speakers  have  attempted  to  give 
the  French  sound  to  the  diplitbong  in  this  word  and  its 
compound  resource,  as  if  written  soorce  and  resoorce;  but 
as  this  is  contrary  to  analogy,  so  it  is  to  general  usage. 
Sheridan,  Nares,  "Smith,  and  VV.  Johnston,  give  the  same 
sound  to  both  these  words  as  I  have  done.  Mr  Perry 
gives  the  same  sound  to  source,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  guess 
from  the  blindness  of  the  print,  to  resource  also. 
Mr  Scott  gives  both  sounds,  but  seems  to  prefer  the 
first :  Kenrick  only  gives  source  the  si.und  of  soorce,  and 
the  diphthong  ou  in  resource,  the  same  sound  as  in  hour, 
town,  &c. 

Sourish,  sourish,  a,     somewhat  sour. 
Sourly,  Sour'l^,  ad.    With  acidity  ;  with  acrimony. 
Sourness,  sour'n^s,    s.      Acidity,  austereness  of 

taste  ;  asperity,  harshness  of  temper. 
Sous,  s6use,  or  s65,  s,  315.    A  small  denomination 

of  French  money. 

55" The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  vulgar  ;  the 
second  is  pure  French,  and,  as  such,  is  no  more  entitled 
to  a  plac-e  m  an  English  Dictionary,  than  the  word  pennw 
is  in  a  French  one. 
Souse,  souse,  s.   313.      Pickle  made  of  salt;  any 

thing-  kept  parboiled  in  a  salt  pickle. 
To  Souse,  souse,  v.  n.  To  fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 
To  Souse,  souse,    v.   a.      To  strike  with  sudden 

violence,  <w  a  bird  strikes  its  prey. 
Souse,  souse,  ad.     With  sudden  violence.     A  low 

word. 
SoUTERRAIN,  Soo-tlr-raHc',  S.  315.     A  grotto  or 

cavern  in  the  ground. 
South,  south,  s.  313.      The  part  where  the  sun  is 

to  us  at  noon  ;  the  southern  regions  of  the  globe  ;  the 

wind  that  blows  from  the  soutli. 
South,  sbhth,  a.  313.      Southern,  meridional. 
South,  sbhth,  ad.     Towards  the  south  ;  from  the 

south. 
SOUTHIXG,     SouTH^ng,     a.        Going  towards  the 

south. 
Southeast,  s6u<A-eest',  S.   The  point  between  the 

east  and  south. 
Southerly,    suTH'ur-le,    or    souTn'ur-l^,    a. 

Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  denominated  from  the 

south,  not  absolutely  southern ;    lying  towards  the 

south  ;  coming  from  about  the  south. 

Jt5"  The  diphthong  in  this  and  the  following  word  has 
fallen  into  contraction  by  a  sort  of  technical  sea  pro- 
nunciation ;  but  both  of  them  seem  to  be  recovering 
their  true  diphthongal  sound,  though  the  latter  seems 
farther  advanced  towards  it  than  the  former. 

Southern,  so&TH'firn,  or  suTH'urn,  a.  Belong- 
ing to  the  south,  meridional;  lying  towards  the  south  ; 
coming  from  the  south. 

SOUTHERN^VOOD,  S&TH'&m.Wud,  S.       A  plant. 

SoLTHJIOST,  SOU</('ra6st,  a.  Farthest  towards  the 
south. 

Souths  AY,  s6i<A'sa,  «.  315  Prediction  ;  properly 
Soothsay. 

To  SoUTHSAY,  sbuth'sh,  V.  n.  To  predict — See 
Soothsat/. 

SOUTHSAYER,  Sou/A'sa-fir,  S.  A  predicter  ;  pro- 
perly Soothsayer. 

Southward,  souM'ward,  or  suTii'&rd,  ad. 
Tow  ards  the  south. 

Southwest,  sou^A-w^st',   s.     Point  between  the 

south  and  west. 

Sow,  sou,  s.  322.  A  ft-male  pig,  the  f.-male  of 
a  boar  ;  an  oblong  mass  of  lead ;  an  insect,  a  mille- 
pede. 

To  Sow,  so,  r.  n.  321.  To  scatter  seed  in  order 
to  a  harvest 

To  Sow,  s6,  V.  a.  I'art.  pass.  Sotrn.  To  scatter 
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in  the  ground  in  order  to  growth  ;  to  spread,  to 

propagate ;   to  impregnate  or  stock   with  seed ;    to 

besprinkle. — See  Bowl. 
To  Sow,  so,  V.  a.      (From  suo,   Latin.)   Part.  pass. 

Sowed.    To  join  by  needle-work. 
To  SOWCE,  souse,  v.  a.   323.      To  throw  into  the 

water. 
Sower,  si'fir,  s.  98.      He  that  sprinkles  the  seed  ; 

a  scatterer  ;  a  breeder,  a  promoter. 
SowiNS,    SoMnz,    s.    323.      Flummery    made    of 

oatmeal,  somewhat  soured. 
To  Sowx,  s6ul,  r.    a.   323.      To  pull  by  the  cars. 

Obsolete. 
SowN^  sAne,  s.  Tlie  part  of  To  Sow. 
Sowthistle,  s6u7Ais-sl,  s.  472.  A  weed. 
Space,    spase,    s.      Room,    local    extension  ;    any 

quantity  of  place;  quantity  of  time;   a  small  time; 

a  while. 

Spacious,  spa'sh&s,  a.  357.  Wide,  extensive, 
roomy. 

Spaciousness,  spa'shfis-n5s,  s.  Roominess,  wide 
extension. 

SpADDLE,  spJd'dl,  S.  405.     A  little  spade. 

Spade,  spade,  s.  73.  Ihe  instrument  of  digging  ; 
a  suit  of  card'*. 

Spadille,  spl-dil',  S.  The  ace  of  spades  at  ombre 
and  quadrille. 

Spake,  spake.    The  old  pret  of  Speak. 

SpaLT,  spalt,  S.  A  white,  scaly,  shining  stone,  fre- 
quently used  to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals. 

Span,  spin,  s.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  tlie  end  of  the  little  finger  e.\tended ;  any  s-hort 
duration. 

To  Span,  spJn,  r.  a.  To  measure  by  the  hand  ex- 
tended ;  to  measure. 

Spancounter,  spunlcoiin-tur,     \ 

Spanfarthing,  spAii'far-THing,  ^ 
A  play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a  span  or 
mark. 

Spangle,  sping'gl,  s.  405.     A  small  plate  or 

boss  of  shining  metal ;  any  thingsparkling and  shining. 

To  Spangle,  spallg'gl,  v.  a.  To  besprinkle  with 
spangles  or  shinins  bodies. 

Spaniel,  spJn'y^l,  s.  113.  281-  A  dog  used  for 
sport  in  the  field,  remarkable  for  sagacity  and  obe- 
dience ;  a  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

To  Spank,  spjngk,  v.  a.  408.  To  strike  with 
the  open  hand. 

Spanker,  spJngk'ur,  s.   A  small  coin. 

Spar,  sp^r,  s.  78.  Marcasite  ;  a  small  bi-am,  the 
bar  of  a  gate. 

To  Spar,  sp3r,  v.  n.  To  fight  like  cocks  with 
prelusive  strokes. 

To  Spar,  spar,  v.  a.  To  shut,  to  c!o.»e,  to  bar. 
Obsolete. 

To  Spare,  spare,  r.  a.  To  use  frugally  ;  to  save 
for  any  particular  use ;  to  do  without ;  to  lose  will- 
ingly; to  omit,  to  forbear;  to  use  tenderly,  to  treat 
with  pity  ;  to  grant,  to  allow. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  n.  To  live  frugally,  to  be 
parsimonious ;  to  forbear,  to  be  scrupulous ;  to  use 
mercy,  to  forgive,  to  be  tender. 

Spare,  spare,  a.  Scanty,  parsimonious;  superfluous, 
unwanted  ;  lean,  wanting  flesh. 

Sparer,  spa'rur,  s.  98.    One  who  avoids  expense. 

SPARERIB,  spare'rib,  s.  Some  part  cut  off  from 
the  ribs. 

Spargef ACTION,  spar-je-fiik'sh?!n,  s.  The  act  of 
sprinkling. 

Sparing,  spa'rlng,  a.  410.  Scarce  ;  scanty  ; 
parsimonious. 

SPARINGLY,  spa'rirtg-le,  ad.  Frugally  ;  par- 
simoniously;  with  abstinence;  not  with  great  fre. 
quency ;  cautiously,  tenderly. 

Spark,  spSrk,  s.  78.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  or 
kindled  matter ;  any  thing  shining;  any  thing  vivid  or 
active  ;  a  lively,  show  y.  splendid,  gay  man. 
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To  emit  particles  of  fire. 

Lively,  briak,  airy. 
Airy,  gay  j  showy,  welU 


To  Spark,  srpSrk,  v.  n. 

to  sparkle. 
SpARKFtJL,  spirk'ful,  a. 
Sparkish,  sparklsh,  a. 

dressed,  fine. 
Sparkle,   spir'kl,   s.   405.      A  spark,   a  small 

particle  of  fire  ;  any  luminous  particle. 

To  Sparkle,  sp^r'kl,  v.  n.     To  emit  sparks  ;  to 

issue  in  sparks  ;  to  shine  ;  to  glitter. 
SpaRKLINGLY,    spaik1lllg-l^,    ad.       With    vivid 

and  twiiikling  lustre. 
Sparklingness,    sparkllng-n^s,    s.     Vivid  and 

twinkling  lustre. 
Sparrow,  spar'ro,  s.  87.  327.     A  small  bird. 
Sparrowhawk,  spiiyro-hawk,  s.     The  female  of 

the  musket-hawk. 
SparrowgRASS,  spSr'ro-gras,  s.      Corrupted  from 

Asparagus,  which  see. 
Sparry,  sparW,  a.  82.      Consisting  of  spar. 
Spasm,  spazm,  s.      Convulsion,  violent  and  invoj. 

untary  contraction. 
SpasmodicK,  spiz-m5d1k,  a.  509.      Convulsive. 
Spat,  spit.      The  pret.  of  Spit.      Obsolete. 
To    Spatiate,   spa'sh^-ate,  t;.  n.     To  rove,  to 

range,  to  ramble  at  large. 
To    Spatter,   spSt'tur,  v.  a.  98.     To  sprinkle 

with  dirt,  or  any  thing  oflensive ;  to  throw  out  any 

tiling  o3ensive  ;  to  asperse,  to  defame. 
To  Spatter,  splt'tiir,  v.  n.     To  spit,  to  sputter, 

as  at  any  thing  nauseous  taken  into  the  mouth. 

Spatterdashes,  sp^t'tur-dish-lz,  s.     Coverings 

for  the  legs  by  which  the  wet  is  kept  off 
Spattling-poppy,   spSt11ng-p6p'p4   s.     White 

behen,  a  plant. 
Spatula,  spit'tshii-M,  s.  92.  461.    A  spattle,  or 

slice,  used  by  apothecaries  and  surgeons  in  spreading 

plasters  or  in  stirring  medicines. 
Spavin,  spSvIn,  s.    This  disease  in  horses  is  a  bony 

excrescence  or  crust  as  hard  as  a  bone,  that  grows  on 

the  inside  of  the  housh. 
Spaw,   spaw,  S.  219.      A  place  famous  lor  mineral 

waters,  any  mineral  water. 
To  Spawl,  spawl,  v.  n. 

of  the  mr>uth. 
Spawl,  spawl,  s.  219. 

from  the  mouth. 
Spawn,  spawn,  s.  219.     The  eggs  of  fish  or  of 

frogs  j  any  product  or  oftspring. 
To  Spawn,  spawn,  v.  a.     To  produce  as  fishes  do 

eggs ;  to  generate,  to  bring  forth. 
To   Spawn,  spawn,  v.  n.     To  issue  as  eggs  from 

fi?h  ;  to  issue,  to  proceed. 
Spawner,  spawTl'Cir,  s.  98.      The  female  fish. 
To    Spay,    spa,   v.   a.   220.      To  castrate  female 

animals. 
To  Speak,  sp^ke,  v.  n.  227.     Pret.  Spake  or 

Spoke ;  part  pass.  Spoken.   To  utter  articulate  sounds, 

to  express  thoughts  by  words  ;  to  harangue,  to  make 

a  speech  ;  to  talk  for  or  against,  to  dispute  ;  to  dis- 
course, to  make  mention  ;  to  give  sound  j   to  Speak 

with,  to  address,  to  converse  with. 

To  Speak,  sp^ke,  v.  a.  To  utter  with  the  mouth, 
to  pronounce  ;  to  proclaim,  to  celebrate  ;  to  address, 
to  accost ;  to  exhibit 

SpeakabLE,    spe'ki-bl,  a.  405.      Possible  to  be 

spoken  ;  having  the  power  of  speech. 
Speaker,  sp^ur,  s,  98.      One  who  speaks  ;   one 

who  speaks  in  any  particular  manner  ;  one  who  cele- 

brate=i,  proclaims,  or  mentions  ;  the  prolocutor  of  the 

commons. 
Speaking-trumpet,   sp^'klng-trfimplt,   s.   99. 

410.     Trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may  be  propagated 

to  a  great  distance. 
Spear,  spere,  s.  227.     A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp 

point,  used  in  thrusting  or  throwing  ;  a  lance;  a  lance 

eet'erally  with  proilgs  to  kill  fish. 
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To  throw  moisture  out 


Spittle,  moisture  ejected 


To  Spear,  spdre,  t'.  a.     To  kill  or  pierce  wltli  a 

spear. 
•  To  Spear,  sp^re,  v.  n.     To  shoot  or  sprout. 
Speargrass,  sp^re'gras,  s.      Long  stiff  grass. 
Spearman,  sp^re'min,  s.  88.     one  who  use*  m 

lance  in  fight 
Spearmint,  sp^re'mlnt,  s.     A  plant,  a  species  of 

mint. 
Spearwort,  spdre'wfirt,  s.     An  herb. 
Special,   sp^sh'il,   a.   357.      Noting  a  sort  or 

species;   particular,  peculiar;   appropriate,  designed 
for  a  particular  purpose  j  vxtraordinary,  uncommon ; 
chief  in  excellence. 
Specially,   sp^sh'il-^,    ad.       Particularly  above 
others ;  not  in  a  common  way,  peculiarly. 

Specialty,  sp^sh'ai-t^         \ 

Speciality,  sp&h-^-il'^-te,  J  *' 
Particularity. 

Species,  sp4'sh^z,  s.  433.  A  sort,  a  subdivision 
of  a  general  term  ;  class  of  nature,  single  order  of  be- 
ings ;  appearance  to  the  senses ;  representation  to  the 
mind  ;  circulating  money  ;  simples  that  have  place  in 
a  compound. 

Specific,  spe-slf fik,  s.     a  specific  medicine. 

Specifical,  spd-slf'f^-kai,    \ 

Specifick,  sp^-sif fik,  509.  5  *"* 

That  which  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of  which  it 
is ;  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  some  particular  die. 
temper. 

Specifically,  sp^-slPf^-kJl-^,  ad.  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  constitute  a  species,  according  tu  the  na- 
ture of  the  species. 

To  Specificate,  sp^-slPfe-kate,  v.  a.  To  mark 
by  notation  of  distinguishing  particularities. 

Specification,  spes-se-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.  Distinct 
notation,  determination  by  a  peculiar  mark ;  particular 
mention. 

To  Specify,  sp^s's^-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  mention, 

to  show  by  some  particular  mark  of  distinction. 
Specimen,   sp^s's^-men,   s.     503.      A    sample, 

a  part  of  any  thing  exhibited  that  the  rest  may  be 

known. 
Specious,  sp^'shfis,  a.  357-     Showy,  pleasing  to 

the  view  ;  plausible  ;  superficially,  not  solidly  right. 

Speciously,  spd'shis-l^,  ad.     With  fair  n^pear. 

ance. 
Speck,  sp^,  s.     A  small  discoloration,  a  spot 
To  Speck,  sp^k,  v.  a.      To  spot,  to  stain  in  drops. 
Speckle,   sp^k-kl,  s.  405.      Small  speck,  little 

spot 

To  Speckle,  sp^kld,  r.  a.    To  mark  with  small 

spots. 
Spectacle,  sp5k'ti-kl,  s.  405.  A  show,  a  gazing- 

stock,  any  thing  exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently 
remarkable  ;  any  thing  perceived  by  the  sight ;  in  the 
Plural,  glasses  to  assist  the  sight. 

Spectacled,  sp^k't^kld,   a.  359.      Furnished 

with  spectacles. 
Spectator,  splk-ta'tur,  s.  76.  521.     A  looker 

on,  a  beholder. 
Spectatorship,    spSk-ta'tfrr-shIp,    S.       Act   of 

beholding. 
Spectre,     sp^k'tfir,    s.    41 G.        Apparition,    ap- 
pearance of  persons  dead. 
I  Spectrum,   sp^k'trfim,   s.     An  image,  a  visible 
i      form . 

I  Specular,   sp^k'kt-lar,   a.    SB.       Having   the 
{      qualities    of  a   mirmur   or   looking-glass ;    assisting 
I      sight. 
To    Speculate,   sp^k'ki-late,  ».   n.  91.     To 

medi  tate,  to  contemplate  ;  to  take  a  view  of  any  thing 
'      with  the  mind. 

'  To  Speculate,  speklci-late,  v.  a.     To  cunsii"  t 
I      attentively,  to  loi^k  through  with  the  mind. 
'  Speculation,   spek-u-la'shfin,  s.     Examination 
j      of  the  eye,  view  ;  mental  view,  intellectual  examina- 
tion, contemplation;  a  train  of  thoughts  formed  by 
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meditation  ;  mental  scheme  not  reduced  to  practice  ; 
power  of  sight 
Speculative,  spekliu-li-tlv,  a.  512.     (iiven  to 
speculation,  contemplative  ;  theoretical,  not  practical. 

Speculatively,  sp^klcu-li-tiv-le,  ad.  Con- 
templatively, with  meditation ;  ideally,  tlieoretically, 
not  practically. 

Speculator,  sp&liu-la-tfir,  s.  521.  One  who 
forms  theories ;  an  observer,  a  contemplator ;  a  spy, 
a  watcher. 

Speculatory,  spek'ku-la-t&r-d,  a.  512.  Ex- 
ercising  speculation. 

Speculum,  sp^k'kfi-lum,  s.  503.  A  mirronr, 
a  looking-glass. 

Sped,  sped.  The  pret  and  part.  pass,  of  Speed. 
See  Mistaken. 

Speech,  sp^dtsh,  s.  246.  The  power  of  articulate 
utterance,  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  vo>cal 
^vords ;  language,  words  considered  as  expressing 
thoughts  ;  particular  language  as  distinct  from  others ; 
any  thing  spoken  ;  talk,  mention  ;  oration,  harangue. 

Speechless,  spe<^tsh1Ss,  a.      Deprived  of   the 

power  of  speaking,  made  mute  or  dumb ;  mute,  dumb. 
To  Speed,  speed,  v.  n.  246.   Pret.  and  part.  pass. 

Speed  and  Speeded.     To  make  haste,  to  move  with 

celerity  j  to  have  success ;  to  have  any  condition  good 

or  bad. 
To  Speed,  spe^d,  v.  a.     To  despatch  in  haste  ;  to 

despatch,  to  destroy,  to  kill;  to  hasten,  to  put  into 

quick  motion  ;  to  execute,  to  despatch ;  to  assist,  to 

help  forward  ;  to  make  prosperous. 
Speed,  speed,  S.   Quickness,  celerity,  haste,  hurry, 

despatch;    the  course  or  pace  of  a  horse;   success, 

event. 
Speedily,  speed'e-ld,  ad.     with  haste,  quickly. 
Speediness,  spded'e-n^S,  s.    The  quality  of  being 

speedy. 
Speedwell,  sp^ed'w^ll,  s.     A  plant 
Speedy,  speed'e,  a.      Quick,  swift,  nimble,  quick 

of  despatch. 
Spell,  spell,  s.      A  charm  consisting  of  some  words 

of  occult  power  ;  a  turn  of  work. 
To  Spell,  sp^ll,  v.  a.      To  write  with  the  proper 

letters ;  to  read  by  naming  letters  singly  ;  to  charm. 
To  Spell,  spill,  l>.  n.      To  form  words  of  letters  ; 

to  read. 
Spelter,  sp^lt'ir,  S.  98.      A  kind  of  semimetal. 
To  Spend,  spSnd,  v.  a.   To  consume,  to  lay  out ; 

to  bestow  as  expense,  to  expend ;  to  effuse  ;  to  squan- 
der, to  lavish ;  to  pass  j  to  waste,  to  wear  out ;  to 

fatigue,  to  harass. 
To  Spend,  spind,  v.  n.     To  make  expense ;  to 

prove  in  the  \ise ;  to  be  lost  or  wasted. 
Spender,  spind'ir,  s.  98.      One  who  spends ; 

a  prodigal,  a  lavisher. 
Spendthrift,   spind'i^rlft,   s.      A   prodigal,  a 

lavisher. 
Sperm,  spSrm,  s.     Seed,  that  by  which  the  species 

is  continued. 
Spermaceti,    spdr-mi-se't^   s.       (Corruptedly 

pronounced  Parmasity.) 

IX^  When  Sliakspeare  makes  Hotspur  describe  a  fop 
usiug  this  word, 

"  And  telling  me  the  soverelRn'st  thin^  on  earth, 
Wai  parmasitty  for  an  inward  bniise," — 
it  is  highly  probable  this  was  not  a  foppish  pronuncia- 
tion, but  that  which  generally  obtained  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  and  has,  among  the  vulgar,  been  continued 
to  ours. 

Spersiatical,  spir-mSt't^-kal,    ) 
Sperjiatick,  sp^r-mSt'tik,  509.  )  *'' 

Seminal,  consisting  of  seed  ;  belonging  to  the  sperm. 
SpERMATIZE,  sp^r'mi-tlze,  v.  n.  To  yield  seed. 
Spermatocele,  spir-mSt'to-sele,  s-   A  rupture, 

occasioned  by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  vessels. 

See  Hydrocele. 
To  Sperse,  sparse,  v.  a.      To  disperse,  to  scatter. 
To  SpET,  sp^t,  V.  a.   To  bring  or  pour  abundantly. 

Not  in  use. 
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To  Spew,  spfi,  v.  a,  265.  To  vomit,  to  eject  from 
the  stomach  ;  to  eject,  to  cast  forth ;  to  eject  with 
loathing. 

To  Spew,  spfi,  j;.  n.  To  vomit,  to  ease  the  stomach. 

To  Sphacelate,  sfis'si-late,  v.  a.  To  affect 
with  a  gangrene. 

Sphacelus,  sfis'sd-l&S,  a.  A  gangrene,  a  morti- 
fication 

Sphere,  sfere,  S.  a  globe,  an  orbicular  body,  a 
body  of  which  the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
every  point  of  the  circumference;  any  globe  of  the 
mundane  system ;  a  globe  representing  the  earth  or 
sky;  orb,  circuit  of  motion;  province,  compass  of 
knowledge  or  action. 

To  Sphere,  sfere,  v.  a.  To  place  in  a  sphere  ;  to 
form  into  roimdness. 

Spherical,  sf^r'ri-kil,  1 

Spherick,  sfir'rlk,  509.  J  "' 
Round,  orbicular,  globular ;  planetary,  relating  to  the 
orbs  of  the  planets. 

Spherically,  sfer're-kM-^,  ad.  in  form  of  a 
sphere.  . 

Sphericalness,  sfer'rii-kil-nis, } 

Shhericity,  sf^-rls'^-td,  J 

Roundness,  rotundity. 

Spheroid,  sf^rold,  s.  A  body  oblong  or  oblate, 
approaching  to  the  form  of  a  sphere. 

Spheroidal,  sfe-roiydil,  a.  Having  the  form  of 
a  spheroid. 

Sphe-roidical,  sfe-rold'e-kal,  a.  Having  the 
form  of  a  spheroid. 

Spherule,  sfSr'ule,  s.  A  little  globe. 

Sphinx,   sflngks,  s.      The  sphinx  was  a  famous 

monster  in  Egj'pt,  having  the  face  of  a  virgin  and  the 

body  of  a  lion. 
Spice,  splse,  s.     A  vegetable  production  fragrant  to 

the  smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate,  an  aromatick  sub- 
stance used  in  sauces ;  a  small  quantity. 
To  Spice,  splse,  v.  a.   To  season  with  spice. 
SpicER,  spi's&r,  s.  98.    One  who  deals  in  spice. 
SpiCERY,  spi'sur-^,  s.   The  commodity  of  spices  ;   a 

repository  of  spices. 
Spick-and-span,  splk'And-spSn',  a.    Quite  new, 

now  first  used. 
SpiCKNEL,  spik'nel,    S.      The    herb    baldmony     or 

bearwort. 
Spicy,   spi's^,  a-      Producing  spice,  abounding  with 

aromaticks  :  aromatick,  having  the  qualities  of  spice. 
Spider,  spi'd&r,  s.    98.     The  animal  that  spins 

a  web  for  flies. 
Spiderwort,    spi'dur-w&rt,    s.      A    plant    with 

a  lily-flower  composed  of  six  petals. 
Spignel,  splg'nil,  s.  a  plant. 
Spigot,  splg'ut,  S,  166.    a  pin  or  peg  put  into  the 

faucet  to  keep  in  the  liquor. 
Spike,  spike,  s.      An  ear  of  com  ;   a  long  nail  of 

iron  or  wood,  a  long  rod  of  iron  sharpened  ;  a  smaller 

species  of  lavender. 
To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a.   To  fasten  with  long  naiU  ; 

to  set  with  spikes. 
Spikenard,  spike'n^rd,  s.     Tlie  name  of  a  plant ; 

the  oil  produced  from  the  plant 

f^  Mr  Elphinston  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  pro. 
nounces  the  «  short  in  this  word  ;  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott, 
Mr  Perry,  W.  Johnston,  and  Buchanan,  preserve  it  long 
as  in  spike  ;  and  th«ugh  I  am  well  aware  of  the  common 
idiom  of  our  pronunciation  to  shorten  the  simple  in  the 
compound,  see  Knowledge,  yet  I  think  this  idiom  ought 
-  not  to  be  sought  after,  when  not  established  by  custom. 

Spill,  spill,  S,    A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  tliiu  bar 

of  iron  ;  a  small  quantity  of  money. 
To  Spill,  spUl,  i;  a.  To  shed,  to  lose  by  shedding ; 

to  throw  away. 
To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n.   To  waste,  to  be  lavish  ;  to  be 

shed,  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 
Spilth,  splU/j,  S.    Any  thing  poured  out  or  Wiistod. 

Not  in  use. 
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To  Spin,  spin,  v.  a.  Pret.  Spun  or  Span.  Part 
Spun.  To  draw  out  into  threads  ;  to  form  threads  by 
drawing  out  and  twisting  any  filamentous  matter  ;  to 
protract,  to  draw  out ;  to  form  by  degrees,  to  draw  out 
tediously. 

To  Spin,  spin,  v.  n.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spin- 
ning ;  to  stream  out  in  a  tliread  or  small  current :  to 
move  round  as  a  spindle- 

Spinage,  spln'nldje,  s.  90.     A  plant. 

Spinal,  spi'n^l,  a,  88.   Belonging  to  the  back  bone. 

Spindlk,  spln'dl,   s.    405.      The  pin  by  which  tlie 

thread  is  formed,  and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated ;  a 

long  slender  stalk ;  any  thing  slender. 
Spindleshanked,  spln'dl-shingkt.  a.     Having 

small  legs. 
Spindletree,  spln'dl-tree,  s.  Prickwood,  a  plant 
Spine,  spine,  s.     The  back  bone. 
Spinel,  spl'nel,  s.     A  sort  of  mineral. 
Spinet,  spln'net,  S.      A  smaU  Iwrpsichord  j  an  in- 
strument ^vith  keys. 
Spinifehous,  spi-nlff^r-iis,  a.      Bearing  thorns. 
Spinner,  spin'nur,  s.  98.  One  skilled  in  spinning ; 

a  garden  spider  with  long  jointed  legs. 
Spinning-wheel,    spin'ning-liw^d,     s.       The 

wheel  by  which,  since  the  disuse  of  the  rock,  the  thread 

is  diawi>. 
SpinOSITY,  spi-n6s'se-td,  s.     Crabbedness,  thorny 

or  briary  perplexity. 

Spinous,  spl'nus,  a.  314.     Thorny,  full  of  thorns. 
Spinster,  spins't&r,  s.  98.    A  woman  that  spins ; 

the  general  term  for  a  girl  or  maiden  woman. 
SpiNSTRY,  splns'trt*,  s.      The  work  of  spinning. 
Spiny,  spi'ne,  a.      Thorny,  briary,  perplexed. 
Spiracle,  splr'a-kl,  s.  109.     A  breathing  hole,  a 

vent,  a  small  aperture. 

11^  I  have  differed  from  Mr  Sheridan  in  the  quantity 
of  the  «'  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  because  I  think 
the  same  antepenultimate  accent,  which  shortens  the 
o  in  oracle,  and  the  i  in  miracle,  ought  to  have  the  same 
influence  in  the  word  in  question.  503. 
Spiral,  spi'ril,  a.  88.     Curve,  winding,  circularly 

involved. 
Spirally,  spl'r3I-(^,  ad.      In  a  spiral  form. 
Spire,  spire,  s.      A  curve  line,  any  thing  wreathed 

or  contorted,   a  curl,  a  twist,  a  wreath ;  any  thing 

growing  up  taper,  a  round  pyramid,  a  steeple ;  the  top 

or  uppermost  joint 

To  Spire,  spire,  v.  n.    To  shoot  np  pyramidically. 
Spirit,  spil-'it,  S.  109.     Breath,  wind  in  motion,  an 
immaterial  substance ;  the  scul  of  man  j  an  apparition  ; 
ardour,  courage  ;  genius,  vigour  of  mmd;  intellectual 
powers  distinct  from  the  body  ;  sentiment ;  eagerness, 
desire  ;  man  of  activity,  man  of  life  ;  that  which  gives 
vigour  or  cheerfulness  to  the  mind ;  any  thing  emi- 
nently pure  and  refined ;  that  which  hath  power  or 
energy ;  an  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  distillation. 
|f5^  The  general  sound  of  the  first « in  this  word  and 
all  its  compounds  was,  till  lately,  the  sound  of  e  in  tnerit; 
but  a  very  laudable  attention  to  propriety  has  nearly  re- 
stored the  i  to  its  true  sound  ;  and  now  itpirit,  soimdcd 
as  if  written  aperit,  begins  to  gT0%v  vulgar.     See  Princi- 
ples, No.  108,  109,  110,  and  the  word  Miracle. 

Mr  Sheridan,  W.  Johnston,  and  Mr  Smith,  have  given 
into  this  false  sound  of  ;,  109 ;  but  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott, 
and  Mr  Perry,  have  given  it  the  true  sound ;  and  Mr 
Nares  very  justly  thinks  that  this  word,  miracle,  and 
cistern,  are  now  more  frequently  and  properly  heard 
Ivith  the  short  sound  of  t. 

To  Spirit,  spMl,  v.  a.  To  animate  or  actuate 
a£  a  spirit;  to  excite,  to  animate,  to  encourage;  to 
draw,  to  entice. 

Spirited,  splrft-ld,  a.     Lively,  full  of  fire. 
Spiritedness,  splr'lt-ed-n^s,  s.     Dispositiwi  or 

make  of  mind. 
Spiritfulness,  spMt-f'ul-n&,  s.     SprightUness, 

liveliness. 
Spiritless,  splr'lt-les,  «.     Dejected,  low,  deprived 

of  vi^(KU",  depressed. 
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Spiritous,  splrlt-fis,  a. 

to  spirit. 
SpiritouSNESS,  spirlt-fis-n^s,  s.       Fineness  and 

activity  of  parts. 

Spiritual,  spMt-tshi-M,  a.  461.  Distinct 
from  matter,  immaterial,  incorporeal,  mental,  intellec- 
tual ;  not  gross,  refined  from  externad  things,  relative 
only  to  the  mind ;  not  temporal,  relating  to  tiie  thinga 
of  heaven. 

Spirituality,  spir-it-tshi-il'd-t^,  s.  imma- 
teriality, essence  distinct  from  matter;  intellectual 
nature ;  acts  independent  of  the  body,  pure  acts  of  the 
soul,  mental  refinement ;  that  which  belongs  to  any 
one  as  an  ecclvsiastick. 

SpmrrUALTY,  spirlt-tshil-^-t^,  S.  Ecclesiastical 
body. 

SpiRiTUAUZATioN,  spir-lt-tslii-Sl-d-za'sh6n,  s. 

Act  of  spiritualizing. 
To  Spiritualize,  splrlt-tshi-il-lze,  v.  a.     To 

refine  the  intellect,  to  purify  from  the  feculencies  of 

the  world. 
Spiritually,   splrlt-tshfi-M-M,    ad.      without 

corporeal  grossness,  with  attention  to  things  purely 

intellectual. 
Spirituous,  spVit-tshfi-fis,  a.  Having  the  quality 

of  spirit,  tenuity  and  activity  of  parts;  lively,  gay, 

vivid,  airy. 
Spirituosity,  splr-it-tsh6-6s's^-t^,  511.    \ 
Spirituousness,  spir'it-tshii-us-nis,         ( 

The  quality  of  being  spirituous. 
To  Spirt,  sp&rt,  v.  n.  108.     To  spring  out  in  a 

sudden  stream,  to  stream  out  by  intervals. 
To  Spirt,  sp&rt,  v.   a.      To  throw  out  in  a  jet 
To  Spirtle,  spurt'tl,  v.  a.  405.     To  dissipate. 
Spiry,  spl'r^,  a.      Pyramidal,  wreathed,  curled. 
SpiSSITUDE,  spis's^-tude,  S.     Grossness,  thickness. 
Spit,    spit,    s,       A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is 

driven  to  be  turned  before  the  fire ;  such  a  depth  of 

earth  as  is  pierced  by  one  action  of  the  spade. 
To  Spit,  spit,  v.  a.     Pret  Spat.  Part  pass.  Spit 

or  Spitted.     To  put  upon  a  spit ;  to  thrust  through. 
To  Spit,  spit,  t;.  n.      To  eject  from  the  mouth  ;  to 

throw  out  spittle  or  moisture  of  the  mouth. 
Spital,  spit'til,  s.      Corrupted  from  Hospital,  and 

seldom  u£ed  but  to  a  sermon  preached  at  an  hospital, 

as,  a  Spital  sermon;  or  in  the  proverbial  phrase.  Hob 

not  the  spital;  or  in  tlie  name  of  that  district  of  Lou. 

don  called  Spitalfieldt. 

OS-  The  a  in  all  these  words  has  a  tendency  to  sink  its 
sound,  and  to  confound  them  with  spittle.  In  the  la-st  of 
these  words  this  tendency  is  incurable  ;  but  in  tlie  two 
first  it  would  be  far  from  pcdantick  to  preserve  the  sound 
of  the  a  as  in  medal  Dr  Johnson  seems  to  depart  from 
etymology  in  doubling  the  t  in  these  words. 
To  Spitchcock,  spitshlcoli:,  v.  a.     To  cut  an  eel 

in  pieces  and  broil  it 
Spite,  spite,  s.      Malice,  ranconr,  hate ;   Spite  of, 

or  in  Spite  of,  notwithstanding,  in  defiance  of. 
To  Spite,  spite,  v.   a.      To  vex,  to  thwart  mqlig 

nantly  ;  to  fill  with  spite,  bi  offiend. 
Spiteful,  spite'ful,  a.      Malicious,  malignant. 
Spitefully,  spite'ful-^,  ad.      Maliciously,  malig- 
nantly. 
Spitefulness,  splteTul-nfe,  s.    Malignity,  desire 

of  vexing. 
Spitted,  spit'tSd,  a.     Shot  out  into  length,  put  oa 

a  spit 
SpiTTER,  splt't&r,  s.  98.      One  who  puts  meat  on  a 

spit ;  one  m-Iio  spits  with  his  mouth  ;  a  yoimg  deer. 
Spittle,  splt'tl,  s.  405.  (Corrupted  from //ojp//*//.) 

Not  in  use. 
Spittle,  spit'tl,  S.      Moisture  of  the  mouth. 
SpiTVENOM,  spit'v^n-6m,  s.      Poison  ejected  from 

tlie  mouth. 
To  Splash,  splJsb,  v.   a.      To  daub  with  dirt  ill 

great  quantities. 
Splashy,  splash'e,  a.      Full  of  dirty  water,  apt  to 

daub. 
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Splayfoot,  spla'fut,  a.  Having  the  foot  turned 
inward. 

Splaymouth,  spla'm6uth,  s.  Mouth  widened  by 
design. 

Spleen,  spl^^n,  s.  The  milt,  one  of  the  viscera, 
supposed  the  seat  of  ang-er  and  melancholy;  anger, 
spite,  ill.humour ;  a  fit  of  anger ;  melancholy,  hypo- 
chondriacal vapours. 

Spleened,  spl^^nd,  a.  359.  Deprived  of  the 
spleen. 

Spleenful,  spleen'ful,  a.   Angrv,  peevish,  fretful. 

SpLEENLESS,  spl^en'lfe,  a.      Kind,  gentle,  mild. 

SpLEENWoax,  spl^en'wirt,  s.    Miltwaste,  a  plant. 

Spleeny,  spU^n'd,  a.     Angry,  peevish. 

Splendent,  spl^n'd^nt,  a.    Shining,  glossy. 

Splendid,  spl^n'dld,  a.  Showy,  magnificent, 
sumptuous. 

Splendidly,   splln'did-l^    ad.      Magniticently, 

sumptuously. 
Splendoub,  spl^n'd&r,  s.  314.    Lustre,  power  of 

shining ;  magnificence,  pomp. 
Splenetick,  spl^n'^-tlk,  a.  510.     Troubled  with 

the  spleen,  fretful,  peevish. 
Splenick,  splearik.,    a.   508.     Belonging  to  the 

spleen . 
SpLE^fIS^,  spMnlsh,  a.  Fretful,  peevish  ;  properly 

Spleenish. 

IKS'  Dr  Johnson  has  received  this  word  without  any 
remark  upon  the  impropriety  of  its  formation.  To  turn 
a  Latin  noun  into  an  English  adjective  by  the  addition 
of  ish,  is  false  heraldry  in  language  :  especially  as  we 
have  the  English  word  spleen,  from  which  it  might  have 
been  formed  with  so  much  more  propriety  :  but  to  pro- 
nounce the  e  long,  as  Mr  Sheridan  has  done,  is  adding 
absurdity  to  errour. 

Splenitive,  spl^n'^-tiv,  a.  512.  Hot,  fiery, 
passionate.    Not  iu  use. 

SpLENT,  splint,  S.  Splent  is  a  callous  hard  sub- 
stance, or  an  insensible  swelling,  which  breeds  on  or 
adheres  to  the  shank-bone,  and  when  it  grows  big 
spoils  the  shape  of  the  leg. 

To  SpLlCEi  spllse,  t;.  a.      To  join  the  two  ends  of 

a  rope  without  a  knot. 
Splint,  splint,  s.      A  thin  piece  of  wood  or  other 

matter  used  by  chirnrgeons  to  hold  the  bone  newly 

set. 
To  Splinter,  spllnt'ur,    i-.  a.      To  secure  by 

splints ;  to  shiver,  to  break  into  fragments. 
Splinter,  spllnt'&r,  s.  98.     A  fragment  of  any 

thing  broken  with  violence  ;  a  thin  piece  of  wood. 

To  Splinter,  splint'Sr,  v.  n.     To  be  broken  into 

fragments. 
To  Sput,  split,  V.  a.    Pret.  Split.    To  cleave,  to 

rive,  to  divide  longitudinally  in  two ;   to  divide,  to 

part ;  to  dash  and  break  on  a  rock  j  to  divide,  to  break 

into  discard. 
To  Split,  split,  i;.  n.    To  burst  asunder,  to  crack  ; 

to  be  broken  a^^ainst  rocks. 

Splitter,  split'tir,  s.  98.     One  who  splits. 

Splutter,  splut't&r,  s.  Bustle,  tumult ;  hasty 
and  inarticulate  speaking.     A  low  word. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  a.  299.  To  rob  ;  to  plunder  ; 
to  corrupt,  to  mar,  to  make  useless. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  n.  To  practise  robbery  or 
plunder ;  to  grow  useless,  to  be  corrupted. 

Spoil,  spSll,  s.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence, 
plunder,  pillage,  booty ;  the  act  of  robbery ;  corrup- 
tion, cause  of  corruption ;  the  slough,  the  ca^t-off  skin 
of  a  serpent 

Spoiler,  spoll'Sr,  s.  98.      A  robber,  a  plunderer. 

Spoilful,  spoll'ful,  a.      Wasteful,  rapacious. 

Spoke,  spoke,  S.  The  bar  of  the  wheel  that  passes 
from  the  nave  to  the  felloe. 

Spoke,  spoke.     The  pret.  of  Speak. 

Spoken,  spo'kn,  103.     Part.  pass,  of  Speak. 

Spokesman,  sp6ks'in&n,  s.  88.  One  who  speaks 
for  another 
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To    Spoliate,   sp61^-ate,   v.    a.     To  rob,   to 

plunder. 
Spoliation,  spi-l^'shun,  s.     The  act  of  robbery 

or  privation. 

Spondee,  spin'd^,  s.     A  foot  in  poetry  of  two 

long  syllables. 
SpondyLE,  sp5n'dil,  S.      A.  vertebre  ;  a  joint  of  the 

spine. 
Sponge,  spfinje,  s.  165.     A  soft  porous  substance 

remarkable  for  sucking  up  water. 
To  Sponge,  sp&nje,  t;.  a.     To  blot,  to  wipe  away 

as  with  a  sponge. 
To  Sponge,  sp&nje,  v.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a  sponge  i 

ti>  gain  a  maintenance  by  mean  arts. 
Sponger,  sp&n'j&r,  s.  98.     One  who  hangs   for 

a  maintenance  on  others, 
Sponginess,  sp&n'j^-n§s,  s.     Softness  and  fulness 

of  cavities  like  a  sponge. 
Spongious,  sp&n'ji-us,  a.  314.     Full  of  cavities 

like  a  sponge. 
Spongy,    sp&n'j^,     a.       Soft   and  full  of  small 

interstitial  holes  ;  wet,  drenched,  soaked. 
Sponk,  sp&ngk,  s.    165.      In  the  Scotch    dialect. 

Touchwood. — See  Spunk. 
Sponsal,  spon'sSl,   a.      Relating  to  marriage. 
Sponsion,  spSn'sh&n,  s.     The  act   of  becoming 

surety  for  another. 
Sponsor,  spSn'sur,  s.   166.     A  surety,  one  who 

makes  a  promise  or  gives  security  for  another. 
Spontaneity,  sp6n-ta-ne'^-t4  «.    Voluntariness, 

accord  uncompelled. 

Spontaneous,  sp5n-ta'n^-&s,  a.  Voluntary, 
acting  without  compulsion. 

Spontaneously,  sp5n-ta'nd-&s-l^,  ad.  Volun- 
tarily, of  its  own  accord. 

Spontaneousness,  sp5n-ta'n^-&s-ni§s,  s.  314. 
•  Voluntariness,  accord  unforced. 

Spool,  sp651,  s.  306.  A  small  piece  of  cane  or 
reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end  ;  or  a  piece  of  wood  turn- 
ed in  that  form  to  wind  yarn  upon,  a  quill. 

To  SpooM,  spo6m,  v.  n.  306.  To  pass  swiftly. 
Not  in  use. 

Spoon,  spoon,  s.  306.  A  concave  vessel  with 
a  handle,  used  in  eating  liquids. 

Spoonbill,  spoon'bil,  s.     A  bird ;  the  end  of  its 

bill  is  broad. 
Spoonful,  spSon'ful,  S,      As  much  as  is  generally 

taken  at  once  in  a  spoon ;   any  small  quantity  of 

liquid, 
SpOONMEAT,      SpoSll'm^te,      S.  Liquid     food, 

nourishment  taken  with  a  spoon. 
Spoonwobt,  spoon'wurt,  s.     Scurvygrass. 
Sport,  sp6rt,  S.   Play,  diversion,  game,  frolick,  and 

tumultuous  merriment;  mock,  contemptuous  mirib  ; 

that  with  which  one  plays  ;  play,  idle  gingle  ;  diver. 

sion  of  the  field,  as  ot  fowling,  hunting,  lisliiiig. 
To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a.    To  divert,  to  make  merry  ; 

to  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 
To  Sport,   sport,    v.  n.     To  play,  to  froli.  k,  to 

game;  to  wanton  ;  to  trifle. 
Sportful,     sport'ful,     a.       Merry,    frulicksome, 

wanton,  ludicrous,  done  in  jest. 
Sportfully,  sport'ful-e,  ad.    Wantonly,  merrily. 
Sportfulness,    sp6rt'ful-n^s,  s.       Wantonness, 

play,  merriment,  frolick. 
Sportive,   spor'tiv,   a.      Gay,  merry,  frolicksome, 

wanton,  plajful,  ludicrous. 
SportiveneSS,  spor'tiv-n^S,  S.      Gayety,  play. 
Sportsman,    sports'mJn,  s.     One  who  pursues 

the  recreation  of  the  field. 
SpORTULE,  spor'tshUe,  S.  461.      An  alms,  a  dole. 
Spot,  spot,  S.      A  blot,   a  mark  made  by  discolora- 
tion;  a  taint,  a  disgrace,  a  reproach  ;  a  small  extent 

of  place  ;  any  particular  place. 
To  Spot,  sp6t,  v.  a.      To  mark  with  discojiiration  ; 

to  corrupt,  to  disgrace,  to  taint. 
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Spotless,  spStl^s,  a 

maculate,  pure. 

Spotter,  sp6t't&r,  s.  98.     One  who  spots. 

Spotty,  sp6t't(^,  a.     Full  of  spots. 

Spousal,  spou'zil,  a.  99.     Nuptial,  matrimonial, 

bridal. 
Spousal,  spou'zS.!,  s.      Marriage,  nuptials. 
Spouse,  spouze,  s.  313.      One  joined  in  marriage, 

a  husland  or  wife. 
Spoused,    spouzd,  a.    3-59.     Wedded,   espoused, 

joined  together  as  in  matrimony. 
Spouseless,  spouz1&,  a.     Wanting  a  husband  or 

wife. 
Spout,   sp6ut,  s.  313.     A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a 

pipe  or  vessel,  out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured;  a 

(!ataract. 
To    Spout,   spout,   v.  a.   313.      To  pour  with 

yiolence,  or  in  a  collected  body  as  from  a  spout ;  to 

speak  speech^  out  of  plays  in  imitation  of  bn  actor. 

A  low  word.^ 
To  Spout,  spS&t,  r.  n.      To  issue  as  from  a  spout 
To  Sprain,  sprane,  v.  a.  202.     To  stretch  the 

ligaments  of  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the  bone. 
Sprain,  sprine,  s.     Extension  of  ligaments  without 

dislocation  of  the  joint 
Sprang,  spring.     The  pret.  of  Spring. 
Sprat,  sprat,  S.      A  small  sea  fish. 

To  Sprawl,  sprawl,  v.  n.  To  struggle  as  in  the 
convulsions  of  death,  to  tumble  with  agitation. 

Spray,  spra,  s.  220.  The  extremity  of  a  branch  ; 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  commonly  written  Spry. 

To  Spread,  spred,  v.  a.  234.  To  extend,  to  ex- 
pand ;  to  make  to  cover  or  fill  a  large  space  ;  to  cover 
by  extension ;  to  cover  over ;  to  stretch ;  to  extend, 
to  publish,  to  divulge;  to  emit  as  effluvia  or  emana- 
tions. 

To  Spread,  spr^d,  v.  n.  To  extend  or  expand 
itself. 

Spread,  spr^d,  s.  Extent,  compass ;  expansion  of 
parts. 

Spreader,  spred'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  spreads, 
publisher,  divulger. 

Sprent,  sprent,  part.      Sprinkled. 

Sprig,  sprig,  s.      a  small  branch. 

Spriggy,  sprig'ge,  a.  383.      Full  of  small  branches. 

SpRIGHT,  sprite,  S.  393.  Spirit,  shade,  soul,  in- 
corporeal agent ;  walking  spirit,  apparition. 

SpriGHTFUL,  sprlte'ful,  a.  Lively,  brisk,  gay, 
vigorous. 

SprightfULLY,  sprlte'ful-^,  ad.  Briskly,  vigor- 
ously. 

Sprightliness,  sprltel^-n^s,  s.  Liveliness,  brisk- 
ness, vigour,  gayety,  vivacity. 

Sprightly,  sprite']  e,  a.  Gay,  brisk,  lively,  vi- 
gorous, airy,  vivacious. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n.  Tret.  Sprung,  or 
Sprang  ;  anciently  Sprang.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground 
and  grow  by  vegetative  power  ;  to  begin  to  grow ;  to 
proceed  as  from  seed ;  to  come  into  existence,  to  issue 
forth  ;  to  arise,  to  appear ;  to  issue  with  effect  or  force ; 
to  proceed  as  from  ancestors ;  to  proceed  as  from 
a  ground,  cause,  or  reason  ;  to  grow,  to  thrive ;  to 
bound,  tr)  leap,  to  jump,  to  fly  with  elastick  power  ;  to 
rise  from  a  covert ;  to  issue  from  a  fountain  ;  to  pro- 
ceed as  frohn  a  source ;  to  shoot,  to  issue  with  speed 
and  violence. 

To  Spring,  spring,  r.  a.  409.  To  start,  to  rouse 
game ;  to  produce  light ;  to  cause  by  starting  a  plank ; 
to  discharge  a  mine  ;  to  contrive  a  sudden  expedient, 
to  ofter  unexpectedly ;  to  produce  hastily. 

Spring,  spring,  S.  The  season  in  which  plants 
spring  and  vegetate;  an  elastick  body,  a  bodv  which 
when  distorted  has  tlie  power  of  restoring  itself ;  elas. 
tick  force  ;  any  active  power,  any  cause  by  which  mo- 
tion is  produced  or  propagated ;  a  leap,  a  bound, 
Rjurap,  a  violent  effort,  asudden  struggle  ;  afountain, 
•n  issue  ot  water  from  the  earth ;  a  source,  that  by 
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which  any  tiling  is  supplied ;  rise,  beginning ;  cause, 

original. 
Springe,  sprlnje,  s.     (Rhymes,  Fringe.)    A  giu, 

a  noose  which  catches  by  a  spring  or  jerk. 
Springer,  spring'&r,  s.  98.     One  who  springs  or 

rouses  game. 

OC^  The  g  ought  here  to  rest  in  the  usual  sound,  and 
not  to  be  suffered  to  articulate  the  e  as  it  dots  in  finger. 
See  Principles,  No.  391,  and  409. 
Springhalt,    sprlng'halt,    s.     A   lameness    by 

which  the  horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 

Springiness,   sprlng'^-nes,   or  sprin'j^-n^s,  s. 

Elasticity,  power  of  restoring  itself.— See  Springy. 
Springle,   spring'gl,    s.    405.     A  springe,    an 

elastick  noose. 
Springtide,   spring'tide,   s.     Tide   at   the   new 

moon,  high  tide. 
Springy,    spring'^,    or    sprln'j^,    a.      Elastick, 

havi  ng  the  power  of  restoring  itself. 

l/^  A  most  absurd  custom  has  prevailed  in  pronounc 
ing  this  adjective,  as  if  it  were  formed  from  springe, 
a  grin,  rhyming  from  fringe,  when  nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  its  formation  from  spring,  an  elastick  body,  and 
that  the  addition  of  y  ought  no  more  to  alter  the  sound 
of  g  in  this  word,  than  it  does  in  stringy,  full  of  strings. 
It  is  certainly  thus  we  ought  to  pronounce  the  substan. 
five  formed  from  this  adjective,  which  we  meet  witli  in 
Mr  Forster  :  "  In  general,  that  nervous  springiness,  (if 
I  may  so  express  it)  so  very  observable  in  Mr  Pope's 
metre,  is  often  owing  chiefly  to  a  Trochee  beginning  his 
line."  Essay  on  Accent  and  Qtiantity,  p.  59. — But  the 
absurdity  is  still  increased  when  this  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion is  given  to  the  adjective  formed  from  spring,  a  foun- 
tain ;  this,  however,  is  so  contrary  both  to  custom  and 
analogy,  that  nothing  but  an  oversight  in  Mr  Sheridan 
could  have  prevented  his  making  the  distinction.  See 
Principles,  No.  409. 
Springy,  spring's,  a.  409.     Full  of  springs  or 

fountains. 
To  Sprinkle,  sprlng'kl,  i;.  a.  405.     To  scatter, 

to  disperse  in  small  masses ;  to  scatter  in  drops ;   to 

besprinkle,  to  wash,  to  wet,  or  dust  by  sprinkling. 
To  Sprinkle,  sprlng'kl,  v.  n.     To  perform  the 

act  of  scattering  in  small  drops. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a.   To  throw  out,  to  eject  « ith 

force. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  n.      To  shoot,  to  germinate,  to 

sprout 

Sprit,  sprit,  s.    Shoot,  sprout. 

SpritsaIL,  sprlt'sale,  s.   The  sail  which  belongs  to 

the  boltsprit-mast 
Sprite,  sprite,  S.     A  spirit,  an  incorporeal  agent. 
SpRITEFULLY,  sprite'ful-^,  ad.      Vigorously,  with 

life  and  ardour. 
To   Sprout,  sprout,  v.   n.  313.     To  shoot  by 

vegetation,  to  germinate  ;  to  shoot  into  ramifications  ; 

to  grow. 
Sprout,  sprout,  S,     A  shoot  of  a  vegetable. 
Spruce,  sprSose,  a.  339.     Nice,  trim,  neat. 
To  Spruce,  sproose,  v.  n.   To  dress  with  affected 

neatness. 
Sprucebeer,    sprSSse-b^^i'',    s.     Beer  tinctured 

with  branches  of  fir. 
Spruceleather,  spr65se-l^H'ur,  s.     Prussian 

leather. 
Spruceness,   sprd6se'n&,  S      Neatness  without 

elegance. 
Sprung,    sprfing.      The    pret.    and  part   pass,   of 

Spring. 
Spud,  sp6d,  S.    A  short  knife. 
Spume,  spfime,  s.   Foam,  froth. 
To  Spume,  spfime,  v.  n.   To  foam,  to  froth. 
Spumous,  spfa'mfis. 
Spumy,  spfi'm^. 

Spun,  sp&n.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Spiru 
Spunge,    sp&nje,    s.     More    property    Sponge, 

A  sponge. 
To  Spunge,  sp5nie,  v.  n.     7  k     To  hang  on 

others  for  maintenance. 
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Frothy,  foamy. 
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Spunging-house,  sp5n'j!ng-hofise,  s.     A  house 

to  which  debtors  are  ^taken  before  commitment  to 

prison. 
Spungy,  sp6n'j^,  a.     Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft 

like  sponge  ;  wet,  moist,  watery ;  drunken,  wet  with 

liquor. 
SpLtnk,  Sp6llgk,  s,  408.    Rotten  wood,  touchwood. 

Used  in  Scotland  for  animation,  quick  sensibility. 
Spur,   spur,  S.      A  sharp  point  fixed  on  the  rider's 

heel ;  incitement,  instigation  ;  a  stimulus,  any  thing 

that  galls  and  teases ;  the  sharp  poiuts  on  the  legs  of 

a  cock  ;  any  thing  standing  out,  a  snag. 

To  Spur,  sp&r,  v.  a.  To  prick  with  the.  spur,  to 
drive  with  the  spur ;  to  instigate,  to  incite,  to  urge 
forward ;  to  drive  by  force. 

To  Spur,  sp6r,  v.  n.  To  travel  with  great  expe- 
dition ;  to  press  forward. 

SpurgaLLED,  spur'gilld,  a.      Hurt  with  the  spur. 

Spurge,  sp&lje,  S.      A  plant  violently  purgative. 

Spurious,  spu'r^&s,  a.  314.  Not  genuine,  coun- 
terfeit,  adulterine ;  not  legitimate,  bastard. 

Spurling,  sp&rting,  s.  410.     A  small  sea  fish. 

To  Spurn,  spurn,  i;.  a.  To  kick,  to  strike  or  drive 
with  the  foot;  to  reject,  to  scorn,  to  put  away  with 
contempt,  to  disdain ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

To  Spurn,  sp?im,  v.  n.  To  make  contemptuous 
opposition  ;  to  toss  up  the  heels,  to  kick  or  struggle. 

Spurn,  spurn,  5.  Kick,  insolent  and  contemptuous 
treatment 

Spurney,  spfir'ne,  s.     A  plant. 

Spurrer,  spur'rfir,  s.  98.    One  who  uses  spurs. 

Spurrier,  spur'^&r,  s.     One  who  makes  spiu-s. 

Spurry,  sp&r'r^,  s.     A  plant 

To  Spurt,  spfirt,  v.  n.  To  fly  out  with  a  quick 
stream. — See  To  Spirt. 

Sputation,  sp(i-ta'shin,  s.     The  act  of  spitting. 

To  Sputter,  sput't&r,  v.  n.  To  emit  moisture  in 
small  flying  drops  ;  to  fly  out  in  small  particles  with 
some  noise ;  to  speak  hastily  and  obscurely. 

To  Sputter,  spit't&r,  v.  a.  98.  To  tlu-ow  out 
with  noise. 

SputI'ERER,  sp&t't&r-&r,  s.      One  that  sputters. 

Spy,  spi,  s.  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct  or 
motions  of  others. 

To  Spy,  spi,  v.  a.  To  discover  by  the  eye  at 
a  distance  ;  to  discover  by  close  examination  ;  to  search 
or  discover  by  artifice. 

To  Spy,  spi,  v.  n.      To  search  narrowly. 

SpyboaT,  spi'bote,  S.  A  boat  sent  out  for  intelli- 
gence. 

Squab,  skwSb,  a.  86,  87.  Unfeathered,  newly 
hatched  ;  fat,  thick  and  stout,  awkwardly  bulky. 

Squab,  skw&b,  S.  A  kind  of  sofa  or  couch,  a 
stufied  cushion. 

Squab,  skw6b,  ad.      With  a  heavy  sudden  fall. 

Sqab-PIE,  sk\v6b-pl,  S.  A  pie  made  of  many  in- 
gredients. 

Squabbish,  skwSiybish,  a.      Thick,  heavy,  fleshy. 

To  Squabble,  skwSiybl,  v.  n.  405.  To  quarrel, 
to  debate  peevishly,  to  wrangle. 

Squabble,  skwfiiybl,  s.  A  low  brawl,  a  petty 
quarrel. 

Squabbler,  skw^blal-fir,  s.     A  quarrelsome  fel- 
low, a  brawler. 
Squadron,  skwa'drun,  s.  83.   85.     A  body  of 

men  drawn  up  in  square ;  a  part  of  an  army,  a  troop ; 
part  of  a  fleet,  a  certain  number  of  ships. 

Squadroned,  skwS'dr&nd,  a.  359.  Formed  into 
squadrons. 

Squalid,  skwSlIld,  a.  86.    Foul,  nasty,  filthy. — 

See  Quadrant. 
To  Squall,  skwall,  v.  n.   To  scream  out  as  a  child 

or  woman  frighted. 
Squall,  skwall,  s.      Loud  scream  ;  sudden  gust  of 

wind. 
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Squaller,  sknall'&r,  s.  98.  Screamer,  one  that 
screams. 

Squally,  skwSllI^,  a.     Windy,  gusty. 

Squamous,  skwa'm&s,  a.  314.  Scaly,  covered 
with  scales. 

To  Squander,  sk\v5n'd&r,  v.  a.  To  scatter 
lavishly,  to  spend  profusely ;  bj  scatter,  to  dissipate, 
to  disperse. 

Squanderer,  skw6n'd&r-&r,  s.  A  spendthrift, 
a  prodigal,  a  waster. 

Square,  skware,  a.  Cornered,  having  right  angles  ; 
forming  a  right  angle;  cornered,  havinganglesof  what- 
ever content ;  parallel,  exactly  suitable;  strong,  well 
set;  exact,  honest,  fair;  in  Geometry,  Square  rootof 
any  number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  itself,  pro. 
duces  Jie  Square,  as  four  is  the  square  root  of  sixteen. 

SqITARE,  skware,  S.  A  figure  with  right  angles  and 
equal  sides  ;  an  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on  each 
side ;  content  of  an  angle ;  a  rule  or  instrument  by 
which  workmen  measure  or  form  their  angles  ;  rule, 
regularity  ;  squadron,  troops  forme^^quare  ;  level, 
equality  ;  quartile,  the  astrological  situation  of  planets, 
distant  ninety  degrees  from  each  other ;  rule,  confor- 
mity ;  Squares  go,  the  game  proceeds.    . 

To  Square,  skware,  v.  a.  To  form  with  right 
angles  ;  to  reduce  to  a  square ;  to  measure,  to  reduce 
to  a  measure  ;  to  adjust,  to  regulate,  to  mould,  to 
shape  ;  to  accommodate,  to  fit 

To  Square,  skware,  v.  n.  To  suit  w-'h,  to  fit 
wth ;  to  quarrel,  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 

Squareness,  skware'n&,  s.  The  state  of  being 
square. 

Squash,  skwSsh,  s.  86.  Any  thing  soft  and  easily 
crashed ;  a  plant ;  any  thing  unripe,  any  thing  soft ; 
a  sudden  fall ;  a  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

To  Squash,  skw6sh,  v.  a.     To  crush  into  pulp. 

To  Squat,  skw5t,  v.  n.  To  sit  cowering,  to  sit 
close  to  the  ground. 

Squat,  skwot,  a.  Cowering  close  to  the  ground  ; 
short  and  thick,  having  one  part  close  to  another,  as 
those  of  an  animal  contracted  and  cowering. 

Squat,  skw6t,  S.  The  posture  of  cowering  or  ly- 
ing close,  a  sudden  falL 

To  Squeak,  skw^ke,  v.  n.  227.     To  set  up  a 

sudden  dolorous  cry  ;  to  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone; 

to  break  silence  or  secrecy  through  fear  or  pain. 
Squeak,  skw^ke,  S,      A  shrill  quick  cry. 
To  Squeal,  skw^le,  v.  n.  227.     To  cry  with  a 

shrill  sharp  voice,  to  cry  with  pain. 
Squeamish,   skwe'iiilsh,   a,       Nice,    fastidious, 

easily  disgusted,  having  the  stomach  easily  turned. 
Squeajiishness,  skwe'mish-n^s,  s.      Niceness, 

delicacy,  fastidiousness. 
To  Squeeze,  skweeze,  v.  a.  246.     To  press,  to 

crush  between  two  bodies ;  to  oppress,  to  crush,  to 

harass  by  extortion  ;  to  force  between  close  bodies. 
To  Squeeze,  skwe&e,  v.  n.     To  act  or  pass  in 

consequence  of  compression ;  to  force  a  way  tlirough 

close  bodies. 
Squeeze,  skweeze,  s.     Compression,  pressure. 
Squelch,  skw^lsh,  s.     Heavy  fall. 
Squib,  skwlb,  S.      A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with 

wildfire  ;  any  petty  fellow. 
Squill,  skwil,  s.      A  plant  ;  a  fish  ;  an  insect. 
Squint,  skwlllt,   a.      Looking   obliquely,  looking 

suspiciously. 
To  Squint,  skwlnt,  r.  n.     To  look  obliquely,  to 

look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 
To  Squint,  skwlnt,  v.  a.     To  form  the  eye  to 

oblique  vision ;  to  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 
Squint-eyed,  skwlnt'lde,  a.     Having  the  sight 

directed  obliquely;  indirect,  oblique,  malignant. 
To  Squiny,  skwin'ne,  v.  n.     To   look    asquint 

Obsolete  cant  word. 
Squire,  skwire,  S,      A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to 

a  knight ;  an  attendant  on  a  noble  %varrior. 
Squirrel,  skw^r'rll,  s.    109.     A  small  auiiral 

that  lives  in  woods,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
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A  honse  for  beasts. 
To  kennel,  to  dwell  as 


Power   to   stand : 


To   establish,  to 


•  eC>  'ilie  «■  in  t  his  word  oupht  not,  according  to  analogy, 
to  be  pronounced  like  e,  109 ;  but  custflra  seoms  to  have 
fixed  It  too  firmly  in  that  sound  to  be  altered  without  the 
appearance  of  ppdantry.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr 
Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  give  the  t  the  sound  that  I  have 
done. 

To  Squirt,  skwurt,  v.  a.  109.     To  throw  out 

in  a  quick  stream. 
To  Squirt,  skwfirt,  v.  n.     To  prate,  to  let  Uy. 
Squirt,    skwfirt,  s.      An   instrument  by  which  a 

quick  stream  is  ejected  ;  a  small  quick  stream. 
Squirter,  skwfirt'fir,  s.     One  who  plies  a  squirt. 
To    Stab,    stib,  v.  a.      To  pierce  with  a  pointed 

weapon  ;  to  wound  mortally  or  mischievously. 
Stab,    st^b,    s.      A  wound   with   a  sharp-pointed 

weapon;  a  dark  injury,  a  sly  mischief;  a  stroke,  a 

blow. 
Stabber,   stabT)ur,   s.    98.       One  who  stabs,  a 

private  murderer. 
Stabiliment,  sti-bille-mSnt,  s.    Support,  firm- 
ness, act  of  making  firm. 
Stabiuty,  sti-bil'e-te,    s.     steadiness,  strength 

to  stand ;  fixedness ;  firmness  of  resolution. 
Stable,   Stalal,  a.  405.      Fixed,    able  to  stand  ; 

steady,  constant. 

Stable,  sta'bl,  s.  405. 

To  Stable,  sta'bl,  r.  n. 
beasts. 

Stableboy,  sta'bl-boe, 

Stableman,  sta'bl-man,  88. 
One  who  attends  in  the  stable. 

Stableness,  stalbl-ii^s,  s. 
steadiness,  constancy,  stability. 

To  Stablish,  stiMsh,  v.  a. 
fix,  to  settle. 

Stack,  St^k,  s,  a  large  quantity  of  hay,  com,  or 
wood ;  a  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels. 

To  Stack,  StILk,  v.  a.  To  pile  up  regularly  in 
ricks. 

Stacte,  St^kt,  S.  An  aromatick,  the  gum  that 
distils  from  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh. 

Stadtholder,  stit'hold-ur,  s.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  United  Provinces. 

Staff,  stSf,  s.  Plural  Staves.  A  stick  with 
which  a  man  supports  himself  in  walking ;  a  prop,  a 
support ;  a  stick  used  as  a  v%'eapon ;  any  long  piece  of 
wood  ;  an  ensign  of  an  oflice ;  a  stanza,  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that,  when  the  stanza 
is  concluded,  the  same  order  begins  again. 

Stafftree,  staf trie,  s.  A  sort  of  evergreen 
privet. 

Stag,  StSg,  S.  The  male  red  deer  ;  the  male  of 
the  hind. 

Stage,  Stadje,  S.  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which 
any  show  is  exhibited;  the  theatre,  the  place  of  scenick 
entertainments  ;  any  place  where  any  thing  is  pub- 
Uckly  transacted  or  performed,  a  place  in  which  rest 
is  taken  on  a  journey ;  a  single  step  of  gradual  pro. 
cess. 

To  Stage,  stadje,  v.  a.  To  exhibit  publickly. 
Not  in  use. 

Stagecoach,  stadje-kotsh',  s.  A  coach  that 
keeps  its  stages,  a  coach  that  passes  and  repasses  on 
certain  days  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers. 

StageplaY,  stadje'pla,  S.  Theatrical  entertain- 
ment. 

Stager,  Sta'jfir,  s.  98.  A  player  ;  one  who  has 
long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life,  a  practitioner. 

StaGGARD,  stJg'girdjS.  88.    A  four-year-old  stag. 

To  Stagger,  stag^gur,  v.  n.  98.  To  reel,  not  to 
stand  or  walk  steadily ;  to  faint,  to  begin  to  give  way ; 
to  hesitate,  to  fall  into  doubt 

To  Stagger,  stig'gfir,  v.  a.  To  make  to  stagger, 
to  make  to  reel ;  to  shock,  to  alarm. 

Staggers,  St^g'gfirz,  S.  a  kind  of  horse  apoplexy  ; 
madness,  wild  conduct.     In  this  last  sense  out  of  use. 

StagnaXCY,   stSg'nJ'.i-St'-,   S.      The  state  of  being 
without  motion  or  veutihition. 
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Stagnant,  stig'tiSnt,  a.     Motionless,  stilL 

To    Stagnate,   stJg'nate,    v.    n.    91.     To   lie 

motionless,  to  have  no  course  or  stream- 
Stagnation.  st3g-na'sh&n,  s.     Stop  of  course, 

cessation  of  motion. 
Stalactit.^:,  stJl-ak-ti'ti,    > 
Stalactites,  stM-Jk-tl'tiz,  ^  *' 

Spars  in  the  form  of  icicles. 
Staid,  stade,  part.  adj.  202.  222.     Sober,  grave, 

regular. 
Staidness,    stade'n^s,     s.       Sobriety,     gravity, 

regularity. 
To  Stain,  stane,  v.  a.  202.     To  blot,  to  spot ;  to 

disgrace,  to  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy. 
Stain,  stane,  s.  73.     Blot,  spot,  discoloration  ; 

taint  of  guilt  or  infamy ;  cause  of  reproach,  shame. 
Stainer,  sta'nfir,  s.      One  who  stains,  one  who 

blots. 
Stainless,  stanelfe,  a.    Free  from  blots  or  spots ; 

free  from  sin  or  reproach. 
Stair,  stire,  S.  ^2.     steps  by  which  we  rise  in  an 

ascent  from  the  lower  part  of  a  building  to  the  upper. 
Staircase,  stare'kase,  s.     The  part  of  a  fabrick 

that  contains  the  stairs. 
Stake,   stake,  s.      a  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in 

the  ground  ;  a  piece  of  wood  ;  any  thing  placed  as  a 

palis^e  or  fence  j  the  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to 

Be  baited  ;  any  thmg  pledged  or  wagered ;  tlie  state 

of  being  hazarded,  pledged,  or  wagered. 
To  Stake,  stake,  v.  a.     To  fasten,  support,  or 

defend  with  posts  set  upright ;  to  wager,  to  hazard,  to 

put  to  hazard. 
Stagirite,   stad'jirite,    s.       An    inhabitant   of 

Stagira ;  Aristotle  so  called  because  bom  at  Stagira. 

See  Principles,  No.  156. 
Stale,  stale,  a.      Old,  long  kept ;  altered  by  time  ; 

used  till  it  is  of  no  ase  or  esteem. 
Stale,  stale,  s.      Something  exhibited  or  offered  as 

an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or  purpose. 

In  this  sense  little  used :  In  Shakspeare  it  seems  to 

signify  a  prostitute. 
To  Stale,  stale,  v.  a.      To  wear  out,  to  make  old. 

Not  in  use. 
To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n.     To  make  water. 
Stalely,  stalele,  ad.     Of  old,  of  long  time. 
StaLENESS,  Stale'n^S,  S.      Oldness,  state  of  being 

long  kept,  state  of  being  corrupted  by  time. 
To  Stalk,  stiwk,  v.  n.  84.     To  walk  with  high 

and  superb  steps  ;  to  walk  behind  a  stalking  horse  or 

cover. 
Stalk,  Stawk,  s.      High,  proud,  wide  and  stately 

step  ;  the  stem  on  which  flowers  or  fruits  grow  ;  the 

stem  of  a  quilL 
Stalking-horse,  stawklng-horse,  s.     A  horse, 

either  real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler  shilters 

himself  from  the  sight  of  the  game  ;  a  mask. 
Stalky,  Stiwk'^  a.  Hard  like  a  stalk. 
Stall,  stall,  s.  84.      A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed, 

or  where  any  horse  is  kept  in  the  stable  ;  a  bench  or 

form  where  any  thing  is  set  to  sale  ;  a  small  house  or 

shed  in  which  certain  trades  are  practised ;  the  seat  of 

a  dignified  clergyman  in  the  choir. 
To    Stall,    stall,    v.    a.      To  keep  in  a  sUiU  or 

stable ;  to  invest. 
Stall-fed,  stall'f'Sd,  a.     Fed  not  with  grass  but 

dry  feed. 
Stallion,  stil'yfin,  s.   113.     a  horse  kept  for 

mares. 
Stamina,  stimln-S,  s.     The  first  principal  of  any 

thing  ;  the  solids  of  a  human  body  ;  those  little  fine 

threads  or  capillaraents  which  grow  up  within  the 

flower  of  plants. 

0(5-  This  word,  like  animalcula,  is  often,  by  mere 
English  speakers,  used  as  a  singular.  Thus,  speaking  of 
microscopick  objects,  they  talk  of  seeing  the  leg  of  an 
animalcula,  and,  observing  a  person  with  a  good  consti- 
tution, they  say  he  haa  a  good  stamina  ;  to  such  speakers 
it  may  be  observed,  that  these  words  are  perfectly  Latin 
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plurals,  the  sincrulars  of  which  are  animalculum  and  sta- 
mijia. — See  Animalcule,  Lamina,  and  Miasma. 

Stamineous,  sti-mln'e-Gs,  a.  Consisting  of 
threads. 

To  Stasimer,  stJm'mur,  v.  n.  98.  To  speak 
with  unnatural  hesitation,  to  utter  words  with  diffi- 
oulty. 

Stammerer,  stXm'm&r-fir,  s.  One  who  speaks 
with  liesitation. 

7b  Stamp,  stAmp,  v.  a.  To  strike  by  pressing 
the  foot  hastily  downward  ;  to  impress  ^vith  some  mark 
or  figure  ;  to  mint,  to  form,  to  coin. 

To  Stamp,  stimp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the  foot 
suddenly  downward. 

Stamp,  stamp,  s.  Any  instrument  by  which  a 
hollow  impression  is  made,  a  mark  set  on  any  thing, 
impression  ;  a  thing  marked  or  stamped  ;  a  picture  cut 
in  wood  or  metal ;  a  mark  set  upon  things  tliat  pay 
customs  to  the  government;  a  character  of  reputation 
good  or  bad  ;  authority,  currency,  value ;  make,  cast, 
form. 

Stamper,  stAmp'ur,  s.  98.  An  instrument  of 
pounding. 

To  Stanch,  stJnsh,  v.  a.  78.  To  stop  blood,  to 
hinder  from  running. 

To  Stanch,  stinsh,  v.  n.  To  stop. 

Stanch,  Stansh,  a.  Sound,  such  as  will  not  run 
out ;  firm,  sound  of  principle,  trusty,  hearty,  deter- 
mined ;  strong,  not  to  be  broken. 

Stanchion,  stin'sh&n,  s.  a  prop,  a  support. 

StANCHLESS,  St^nsh'l&,  a.     Not  to  be  stopped. 

To  Stand,  stind,  v.  n.  Fret.  /  Stood;  I  have 
Stood.  To  be  upon  the  feet,  not  to  sit  or  lie  down;  lo 
be  not  demoUslied  or  overtlirown  ;  to'bo  placed  as  an 
edifice  ;  to  remain  erect,  not  to  fall ;  to  become  erect ; 
to  stop,  to  halt,  not  to  go  forward  ;  to  be  at  a  stationary 
point  without  progress  or  regression  ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  firmness  ;  to  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or  de. 
fence;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  ;  not  fo  yield,  not 
to  fly,  not  to  give  way ;  to  be  placed  with  regard  to 
rank  or  order  ;  to  remain  in  the  present  state  ;  to  be  in 
any  particular  state  ;  not  to  become  void,  to  remain  in 
force ;  to  consist,  to  have  its  being  or  essence ;  to  be 
with  respect  to  terms  of  a  contract ;  to  have  a  place  ; 
to  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present ;  to  be  in  a  per. 
roanent  state  ;  to  be  with  regard  to  condition  or  for. 
tune ;  to  have  any  particular  respect ;  to  depend,  to 
rest,  to  be  supported ;  to  be  with  regard  to  state  of 
mind  ;  to  be  resolutely  of  a  party  ;  to  be  in  the  place, 
to  be  representative ;  to  hold  a  coiu-se  ;  to  offer  a!<  a 
candidate  ;  to  place  himself,  to  be  placed  ;  to  stagnate, 
not  to  flow ;  to  be  without  motion  ;  to  insist,  to  dwell 
with  many  words ;  to  persist,  to  persevere  ;  to  adliere, 
to  abide ;  to  be  consistent ;  to  Stand  by,  to  support,  to 
defend,  not  to  desert ;  to  be  present  ^^  ithout  being  an 
actor ;  to  repose  on,  to  rest  in  ;  to  Stand  for,  to  pro. 
pose  one's  self  a  candidate  ;  to  maintain,  to  profess  to 
support ;  to  Stand  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  not  to 
comply;  to  forbear  friendship  or  intimacy;  to  have 
relief,  to  appear  protuberant  or  prominent ;  to  Stand 
out,  to  hold  resolution,  to  hold  a  post ;  not  to  comply, 
to  secede  ;  to  be  prominent  or  protuberant ;  to  Stand 
to,  to  ply,  to  persevere  ;  to  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  ; 
to  Stand'  under,  to  undergo,  to  sustain ;  to  Stand  up, 
to  arise  in  order  to  gain  notice  ;  to  Stand  upon,  to  con- 
cern, to  interest ;  to  take  pride ;  to  insist. 

To  Stand,  stSnd,  r.  a.  To  endure,  to  resist 
witliout  flying  or  yielding;  to  await,  to  abide,  to  suffer ; 
to  keep,  to  maintain. 

Stand,  stind,  S.  A  station,  a  place  where  one  waits 
standing  ;  rank,  post,  station  ;  a  stop  ;  a  halt ;  stop, 
interruption  ;  the  act  of  opposing  ;  highest  mark,  sta- 
tionary point;  a  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed ;  difficulty,  perplexity,  embarrassment,  hesita- 
tion ;  a  frame  or  table  on  which  glasses  are  placed. 

Standard,   st^n'dSrd,   s.      An  ensign   in   war, 

particularly  the  ensign  of  the  horse  ;  that  which  is  of 
undoubted'  authority,  that  which  is  the  test  of  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  ;  that  wJiich  has  been  tried  by 
the  proper  test ;  a  settled  rate  ;  a  standing  stem  or  ] 
tree.  ; 

Standardbearer,  stSn'dard-ba-rfir,  s.  One 
who  bears  standard  or  ensign.  I 

Stander,  stind'ur,    s.    98.      One  who  itands ;  i 
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a  tree  that  has  stood  long ;  Stander  by,  one  present, 

a  mere  spectator. 
Standing,  standing,  part.  a.  Settled,  established ; 

lasting,  not  transitory ;  stagnant,  not  running ;  placed 

on  feet 
Standing,  standing,  S.  410.      Continuance,  long 

possession  of  an  office ;    station,  place  to  star.d  in  ; 

power  to  stand  ;  rank  ;  condition  ;  competition,  can. 

didateship. 
StaNDISH,  StSn'dish,  s.      A  case  for  pen  and  ink. 
StaNG,  stS.ng,  s.      A  perch,  a  measure  of  five  yards 

and  a  half. 
Stank,  stingk.     The  pret.  of  Slink. 
Stannary,  stin'nar-e,   a.      Relating  to  the  tin 

works. 
Stanza,    StSn'za,     s.     92.        A  number  of  linos 

regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  so  ranch  of  a  poem 

as  contains  every  variation  of  measure  or  relation  uf 

rhyme. 
Staple,     Sta'pl,     s.     405.        A  settled    m.irt,   an 

established  emporium. 
Staple,  sta'pl,    a.       Settled,  estiiblished  in  com. 

merce  ;  according  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 
Staple,  sta'pl,  s.      A  loop  of  iron,  a  bar  bent  and 

driven  in  at  both  ends. 
Star,  star,  s.  78.    One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that 

appear  in  the  nocturnal  sky ;  the  pole  star ;  confijiiira- 

tioii  of  the   planets  supposed    to  influence  furtune ; 

a  mark  of  reference. 
Star-apple,  star'5p-pl,  s.     A  plant. 
Starboard,  stai-'bord,  s.     Is  the  right-hand  side 

of  a  ship,  as  larboard  is  the  left. 
Starch,  Stirtsh,  S.  78.     A  kind  of  viscous  R'.attcr 

made  of  flour    or   potatoes,    with    which   linen    is 

stiffened. 
To  Starch,  Startsh,  v.  a.     To  stiffen  with  starch. 
Starchamber,  star'tsham-btr,    s.      A  kind  of 

criminal  court  of  equity. 
Starched,   startsht,    a.    359.      Stiffened  with 

starch  ;  stiff,  precise,  formal. 
Starcher,   stdrtsh'&r,    s.    98.      One  whose  trade 

is  to  starch. 
StaRCHLY,  St^rtshle,   ad.      Stiffly,  precisely. 
Starchness,  Startsh'n^s,  s.   stiffness,  preciseness. 
To  Stare,  stare,  v.  n.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes,  to 

look  with  wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupidity, 

or  horrour ;  to  Stare  in  the  face,  to  be  undeniably  evi. 

dent ;  to  stand  out  prominent. 
Stare,  stare,  S.      Fixed  look  ;  starling. 
Starer,  Sta'rur,  S.  98.     One  who  looks  with  fixed 

eyes. 
Star-fish,  Stir'fish,  s.    A  fish  branching  out  into 

several  points. 
Star-gazer,  star'gi-zfir,  s.     An  astronomer,  nn 

astrologer. 

Star-hawk,  st^r'hawk,  s.     A  sort  of  hawk. 
Stark,  St^irk,  s.  78.      stiff,  strong,  rugged  ;  deep, 

full ;  mere,  simple,  plain,  gross. 
Stark,  stark,  ad.  is  used  to  extend  or  augment  the 

signification   of  a  word,   as,  .Stark  mad,  mad  in  the 

highest  degree. 

Starkly,  starkle,  ad.     Stiffly,  strongly. 

Starless,  St&r'l^S,  a.      Having  no  light  of  stars. 

Starlight,  Star'ltte,  s.     Lustre  of  the  stars. 

Starlight,  star'lite,  a.     Lighted  by  the  stars. 

Starlike,  Star'like,  a.  Having  various  points  re- 
sembling a  star  in  lustre  ;  bright,  illustrious. 

Starling,  Stir'llng,  S.  A  bird  ;  it  is  one  of  Ihojn 
that  may  be  taught  to  whistle,  and  articulate  words. 

Starpaved,  stir'pavd,  a.      Studded  with  stars. 

StaRPROOF,  St^prSof,  a.  Impervious  to  starlight. 

Starred,  starrd,  a.  359.  Influenced  by  the  stars 
with  respect  to  fortune ;  decorated  with  stars. 

Starry,  st^rd,  a.  82.  Decorated  with  stars  i 
consisting  of  stars,  stellar  ;  resembling  stars. 

Starring,  star'ring,  a.  82.  410.  Shining  witto 
stellar  light 
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StarshoOT,  stSr'shoSt,  S.  A  supposed  emission 
trom  a  star. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  n.  78.  To  feel  a  sudden  and 
involuntary  tuitch  or  motion  of  tlie  animal  frame  ;  to 
rise  suddenly ;  to  move  with  sudden  quickness ;  to 
shrink,  U)  winch  ;  to  deviate  ;  to  set  out  from  the  bar. 
rier  at  a  race ;  to  set  out  upon  any  pursuit. 

To  Start,  start,  v.  a.  To  alarm,  to  disturb 
suddenly  ;  to  make  to  start  or  fly  hastily  from  a  hiding 
place;  to  bring  into  motion;  to  produce  to  view  or 
notice ;  to  discover,  to  bring  within  pursuit ;  to  put 
suddenly  out  of  place. 

Start,  St^rt,  s.  A  motion  of  terrour,  a  sudden 
twitch  or  contraction  of  the  frame  ;  a  sudden  rousing 
to  action,  excitement ;  sally,  vehement  eruption ;  sud- 
den effusion  ;  sudden  fit ;  intermitted  action ;  a  quick 
spring  or  motion  ;  first  emission  from  the  barrier,  act 
of  setting  out ;  to  get  the  Start,  to  begin  before  an- 
other, to  obtidn  advantage  over  another. 

Starter,  start'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  shrinks  from 
hLs  purpose. 

Startingly,  startlng-le,  ad.  410.  By  sudden 
fits,  with  frequent  intermission. 

To  Startle,  star'tl,  v.  n.  405.  To  shrink,  to 
move  on  feeling  a  sudden  impression. 

To  Startle,  star'tl,  v.  a.  To  fright,  to  shock,  to 
impress  with  sudden  terrour. 

Startle,  stir'tl,  s.  Sudden  alarm,  shock,  sudden 
impression  of  terrour. 

Startup,  Start'iip,  s.  One  that  comes  suddenly  into 
notice. 

To  Starve,  starv,  v.  n.  To  perish,  to  be  destroyed ; 
to  perish  with  hunger ;  to  be  killed  with  cold ;  to  suf- 
fer extreme  poverty  ;  to  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

Starve,  starv,  v.  a.  To  kill  %vith  hunger  ;  to 
subdue  by  famine  ;  to  kill  with  cold ;  to  deprive  of  force 
or  vigour. 

Starvling,  St^r\Ting,  s.  410.  An  animal  thin 
and  weak  for  want  of  nourishment. 

Starwort,  stSr'wurt,  s.      Elecampane. 

StataRY,  Sta't4-r^,  a.  312.      Fixed,  settled. 

State,  state,  S.  Condition,  circumstances  of  na- 
ture or  fortune ;  modification  of  any  thing ;  estate, 
signiory,  po5ses.Bion  ;  tlie  community,  the  publick,  the 
commonwealth ;  a  republick,  a  giivernraent  not  monar- 
chical :  rank,  condition,  quality;  solemn  pomp,  ap- 
Searance  of  greatness ;  dignity,  grandeur ;  a  seat  of 
ignity  ;  the  principal  persons  in  the  government 

To  State,  state,  v.  a.  To  settle,  to  regulate ;  to 
represent  in  all  the  circumstances  of  modification. 

StaTELIXESS,  Statel^-r^S,  s.  Grandeur,  mpjestick 
appearance,  august  manner,  dignity;  appearance  of 
pride,  aflected  dignity. 

Stately,  stately,  ad.  August,  grand,  lofty,  ele- 
vated ;  elevated  in  mien  or  sentiment 

Stately,  State'le,  a.      Majestically. 

Statesman,  stats'mSn,  s.  88-     A  politician,  one 

versed  in  the  arts  of  government ;  one  employed  in 
publick  affairs. 
Stateswoman,  stats'\vum-&n,  s.    A  woman  who 
meddles  with  publick  aflairs. 

Statical,  stat't^-kal,      \ 
Statick,  stat'tlk,  509.     \ 

Relating  to  the  Fcence  of  weighing. 
StaTICKS,  StSt'tlks,  s.    The  science  which  considers 

the  weight  of  bodies. 
Station,    sta'sbfin,    s.      The  act  of  standing ; 

a  state  of  rei=t ;  a  place  where  any  one  is  placed  ;  post 

assigned,    office ;    situation,    position ;    employment, 

officp  ;  rank,  condition,  life. 
To  Station,  sta'sh&n,  v.  a.    To  place  in  a  certain 

post,  rank,  or  place. 
Stationary',  sta'sh&n-a-r^,  a.      Fixed,  not  pro- 

pres-ive. 

DS-  This  word,  thoueh  not  noticed  bv  Johnson,  is  nsed 
to  signifv  the  goods  of  "a  stationer  :  8uc"h  as  books,  paper, 
and  other  commodities  for  writing.  The  reason  why 
a  seller  of  paper  is  called  a  stationer,  is.  that  formerly 
the  sellers  of  paper  were  itinerants  or  pedlars  ;  and  that 
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as  the  trade  became  more  important,  they  took  a  stand 
or  station,  which  gave  a  name  to  the  profession. 

Stationer,  sta'sh&n-ir,  s.  98.     A  bookseller; 

a  seller  of  paper. 
Statist,    Sta'tlst,    S.      A   statesman,    a   politiciaa 

Not  in  use. 

Statistical,  stJ-tls't^-kiU,  \ 
Statistick,  sta-tls'tik,         3  "' 

IX^  This  word  is  not  found  m  any  of  onr  Dictio'oaries, 
and  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in 
his  plan  for  a  statement  of  the  trade,  population,  and 
productions  of  every  county  in  Scotland;  with  the  food, 
diseases,  and  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  :  a  plan  nhich 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  understanding  and 
benevolence  of  that  gentleman,  as  it  is  big  with  advan- 
tages both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  politician.  These 
words  must  not  be  confounded  with  statical  and  statick  ; 
for  though  such  a  plan  leads  to  a  philosophical  weighing 
of  these  provincial  circumstances,  yet  certainly  the  first 
idea  is  tjiat  of  stating  these  circumstances  ;  and  there- 
fore these  words  are  formed  from  the  English  verb  to 
state,  and  not  from  staticks,  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  vraTixri. 

Statuary,  stif  tshi-J-r^,  «.  The  art  of  carving 
images  or  representations  of  life ;  one  that  practises  ot 
professes  the  art  of  making  statues. 

Statue,  Stit'tshfi,  s.  463.  An  image,  a  solid  re- 
presentation of  any  living  being. 

To  Statue,  stit'tshJi,  v.  a.  To  place  as  a  statue. 
Not  used. 

Stature,  Stat'tshure,  S.  463.  The  height  of  any 
animal 

Statutable,  stat'tshu-ta-bl,  a.  According  to 
statute. 

Statute,  stAt'tsbJite,  s.  463.    A  law,  an  edict  of 

the  legislature. 

To  Stave,  stave,  v.  a.  To  break  in  pieces  ;  to  push 
off  as  with  a  staff;  to  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

Staves,  stavz,  s.    The  plural  of  Staff. 

To  Stay,  Sta,  v.  n.  220.  To  continue  in  a  place, 
to  forbear  departure  ;  to  continue  in  a  state  ;  to  wait, 
to  attend ;  to  stop,  to  be  long ;  to  dwell,  to  rest  con- 
fidently. 

To  Stay,  sta,  v.  a.  To  stop,  to  withhold,  to  re. 
press ;  to  delav,  to  obstruct,  to  hinder  from  progres- 
sion ;  to  keep  from  departure ;  to  prop,  to  support,  to 
hold  up. 

Stay,  sta,  s.  Continuance  in  a  place,  forbearance 
of  departure  ;  stand,  cessation  of  progression  ;  a  stop, 
an  obstruction,  a  hinderance  from  progress  ;  restraint, 
prudence,  caution  ;  a  fixed  state ;  a  prop,  a  support ; 
a  tackling. 

Stayed,  stade,  part  a.  222.  Fixed,  settled; 
serious,  not  volatile  ;  stopped.  , 

Stayedly,  stade'le,  ad.  Composedly,  gravely, 
prudently,  soberly. 

StayEDNESS,  stade'liSs,  s.  Composure,  prudence, 
gravity,  judiciousness. 

Stayer,  Sta'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  stops,  holds,  or 
supports. 

StaYLACE,  Stalase,  S.  A  lace  witli  which  women 
fasten  their  boddice. 

Stays,  Staze,  s.  (Without  a  singular.)  Boddice, 
akind  of  stiff  waistcoat  worn  by  ladies;  ropes  in  a  ship 
to  keep  the  mast  from  falling;  any  support,  any  thing 
that  keeps  another  extended. 

Stead,  sted,  s.  234.  Room,  place  which  .inother 
had  or  might  have ;  use,  help ;  the  frame  of  a  bed. 
See  Instead. 

To  Stead,  stM,  v.   a.     To  help,  to  support,  to 

assist.    Little  used. 
Steadfast,  stM'fSst,  a.     Fast  in  a  place,  firm, 
fixed  ;  constant,  resolute. 

Steadfastly,    st^d'fSst-l^,    ad.     Firmly,  con. 

stantiy. 
Steadfastness,  st^d'fast-n^,  s.     Immutabiliiy, 

fixedness  ;  firmness,  constancy,  resolution. 
Steadily,  St^d'd-1^,  ad.     without  tottering,  with, 
out  shaking;  without  variation  or  irregulariiy. 
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Steadiness,  st^d'd-n&,  s.      state  of  being  not 

tottering- nor  easily  shaken;  firmness,  constancy  ;  con- 
sistent, unvaried  conduct 

Steady,  st^d'e,  a.  Finn,  fixed,  not  tottering  ;  not 
wavering,  not  fickle,  not  changeable  with  regard  to 
resolution  or  attention. 

Steak,  stake,  s.  240.  A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  or 
fried,  a  coUop. 

To  Steal,  st^le,  v.  a.  227.  Pret  /  Stole.  Part 
pass.  Stolen.  To  take  by  theft,  to  take  clandestinely, 
to  take  without  right ;  to  withdraw  or  convey  without 
notice ;  to  gain  or  effect  by  private  means. 

Stealer,  Ste'l&r.  s.  98.      One  who  steals,  a  thief. 

StEALINGLY,  Sti^ling-l^,  ad.  410.  Slily,  by  in- 
visible motion. 

Stealth,  StSith,  s.  234.  515.  The  act  of  steal- 
ing, theft ;  the  thing  stolen ;  secret  act,  clandestine 
practice. 

Stealthy,  StMth'^,  a.  Done  clandestinely,  per- 
formed  by  stealth. 

Steam,  st«^me,  s.  227.  The  smoke  or  vapour  of 
any  thing  moist  and  hot. 

To  Steam,  stdme,  v.  n.  To  smoke  or  vapour 
with  moist  heat ;  to  send  up  vapours  ;  to  pass  in  va- 

»  pours. 

Steed,  Ste^d,  s.  246.      A  horse  for  state  or  war. 

Steel,  steel,  s.  246.  steel  is  a  kind  of  iron, 
refined  and  hardened,  of  great  use  in  the  making  of 
tools  and  instruments  of  all  kinds ;  it  is  often  used  for 
weapons  or  armour ;  chalybeate  medicines ;  it  is  used 
proverbially  for  hardness,  as,  heads  of  steeL 

To  Steel,  st^^l,  v.  a.  To  point  or  edge  with 
steel ;  to  make  hard  or  firm. 

Steely,  St^el^,  a.      Made  of  steel ;  hard,  firm. 

Steelyakd,  St^el'yird,  s.      A  kind  of  balance,  in 
which  the  weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and 
grows  heavier  as  it  is  removed  farther  from  the  ful- 
crum. 
Jt5"   This  word,  in  common  usage  among  those  who 

weigh  heavy   bodies,  has   contracted  its  double  e  into 

single  «',  and  is  pronounced  as  if  written  stilyard.    This 

contraction  is  so  common  in  compound  words  of  this 

kind  as  to  become  an  idiom   of  pronunciation,  which 

cannot  be  easily  counteracted  without  opposing  the  cur- 
rent of  the  language.    See  Principles,  No.  515,  and  the 

word  Knowledge. 

Steep,  Std^p,  a.  246.  Rising  or  descending  with 
great  inclination. 

Steep,  St^ep,  s.  Precipice,  ascent  or  descent 
approaching  to  perpendicularity. 

To  Steep,  st^ep,  v.  a.  To  soak,  to  macerate,  to 
imbue,  to  dip. 

Steeple,  std^pl,  s.  405.  A  turret  of  a  church 
generally  furnished  with  bells. 

Steeply,  st^^pd^,  ad.    with  precipitous  declivity. 

Steepness,  Steep'nfe,  s.      Precipitous  declivity. 

SteepY',  Steep'e,  a.  Having  a  precipitous  decli- 
vity. 

Steer,  st^^r,  s.  246.     A  young  bullock. 

To  Steer,  ste^r,  v.  a.  To  direct,  to  guide  a  vessel 
in  a  passage. 

To  Steer,  steer,  v.  n.  246.  To  direct  a  course. 

Steerage,  st^er-ldje,  s.  90.  The  act  or  practice 
of  steering ;  direction,  regulation  of  a  course ;  that  by 
which  any  course  is  guided;  regulation  or  manage- 
ment of  any  thing ;  the  stern  or  hinder  part  of  the 
ship. 

Steersmate, 
Steer; 

A  pilot,  one  who  steers  a  ship. 

Steganography,  st%-J-n5g'grif-f^,    s.    518. 

The  art  of  secret  ^vriting  by  characters  or  ciphers. 
Stegnotick,  st%-n6t'tik,  a.  509.      Binding,  ren- 

dering  costive. 
Stellar,  St^lllr,  a.  88.      Astral,  relating  to  the 

stars. 
Stellate,  stellate,  a.      Pointed  in  the  manner  of 

a  piuntcd  stai'. 
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StELLATION,  Stel-la'sh&n,  s.      Emission  of  light 

as  from  a  star. 
StelliferouS,  St^l-llf  f6r-us,  a.      Having  stars. 
Stem,  stem,  s.      The  stalk,  the  twig  ;  family,  race, 

eeneration ;  the  prow  or  forepart  of  a  ship. 
To  Ste.M,  st^m,  V.  a.    To  oppose  a  current,  to  pasi 

cross  or  forward  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

Stench,  st^nsh,  s.     A  violent  stink. 

Stenography,  st^-n5g'gr?lf-fe,  s.     Short-hand. 

Stentorophonick,  sten-t6-io-f6n1k,  a.  Speak- 
ing loudly. 

To  Step,  step,  v.  n.  To  move  by  a  single  change 
of  the  place  of  the  foot ;  to  advance  by  a  sudden  pro- 
gression ;  to  move  mentally  ;  to  go,  to  walk  ;  to  take 
a  short  walk  ;  to  walk  gravely  and  slowly. 

Step,  step,  s.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  tlie 
foot;  one  remove  in  climbing  ;  quantity  of  space  pass- 
ed or  measured  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ,  a  small 
length,  a  small  space  ;  walk,  passage  ;  progression, 
act  of  advancing ;  footstep,  print  of  the  foot ;  gait, 
manner  of  walking ;  action,  instance  of  conduct 

Step,  st^p.  In  Composition,  signifies  one  who  is 
related  only  by  marriage. 

Steppingstone,  st^p'ping-stone,  s.  Stone  laid 
to  catch  the  foot,  and  save  it  from  wet  or  dirt 

Stercoraceous,  ster-ko-ra'shus,  a.  357.  Be- 
longing to  dung. 

Stercoration,  st§r-k6-ra'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
dunging. 

Stereography,  ster-re-6g'grSf-fe,  s.  518.    The 

art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids  upon  a  plane. 
StereograpHIC,  St^-r^-6-grafik,  a.      Delineated 

on  a  plane. 
Stereometry,  st&-r^-6m'md-tr^,  s.  518.     The 

art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid  bodies. 

Stereotype,  st^rd-o-tipe,  s.  534.     The  art  of 

printing  from  solid  plates  cast  from  moveable  types, 

instead  of  printing  from  the  types  themselves. 
Steril,  St6l"'ril,  a.      Barren,  unfruitful,  not  pro- 
ductive, wanting  fecundity. 
Sterility,    st4-ril'^-te,  S.      Barrenness,  want  of 

fecundity,  unfruitfulness. 
To  Sterilize,  st^r'ril-lze,  v.  a.    To  make  barren, 

to  deprive  of  fecundity. 
Sterling,   stertlng,   a.    410.      An  epithet   by 

which  genuine  English  money  is  discriminated ;  gen. 

uine,  having  past  the  test. 
Sterling,    St^r'Ung,    S.      English    coin,    money  ; 

standard  rate. 
Stern,  St^rn,  a.      Severe  of  countenance  ;  severe  of 

manners,  harsh,  unrelenting ;  hard,  afflictive. 
Stern,  St^m,  S.      The  hind  part  of  the  ship  where 

the  rudder  is  placed ;  post  of  management,  direction ; 

the  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 
StERNAGE,    St&nldje,    S.   90.      The  steerage  or 

stern. 
Sternly,  stymie,  ad.   In  a  stern  manner,  severely. 
Sternness,    stem'nes,    s.      Severity  of  look ; 

severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 
Sternon,  st6r'n6n,  s.  1 66.     The  breast  bone. 
Sternutation,  st^-nfa-ta'shun,  s.     The  act  of 

sneezing. 
Sternutative,    st^r-ni't^tlv,  a.     Having  the 

quality  of  sneezing. 
Sternutatory,   st^r-nu'tS-t&r-^  s.     Medicine 

that  provokes  to  sneeze. — See  Domestick,  512.  557. 
To  Stew,  stu,  t;.  a.      To  seeth  any  thing  in  a  slow 

moist  heat 
To  Stew,  stu,  v.  n.     To  be  seethed  in  a  slow  moist 

heat 
Stew,   Stil,  S.      A   bsgnlo,   a  hothouse  ;   a  brothel. 

a  house  of  prostitution;   a  storepond,   a  small   pond 

where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table. 
Steward,  stiVard,  s.  88.      One  who  manages  the 

affairs  of  another  ;  an  officer  of  state. 
Stewardship,  stii'iii  d-shlp,  s.     The  oflice  of  ii 

::teward. 
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Stick,  stik,  s.  400 

long. 

To  Stick,  stIk,  v.  i 

may  adhere.  ' 

To  Stick,  Stlk,  v.  n.   To  adhere,  to  unite  itself  by  ' 
its  tenacity  or  penetrating  po«er;  to  be  inseparable,  i 
to  be  united  with  auy  thing  j  to  rest  upon  the  memory  ' 
painfully  ;  to  stop,  to  lose  motion  ;  to  resist  emission ; 
to  be  constant,  to  adhere  with  firmness  ;  to  be  trouble- 
some by  adhering' ;  to  remain,  nnt  to  be  lost ;  to  dwell  \ 
upon,  not  to  forsake  ;  to  cause  difficulties  or  scruple ; 
to  scruple,  to  hesitate  ;  to  be  stopped,  to  be  imable  to 
proceed ;  to  be  embarassed ;  to  be  puzzled ;  to  stick 
out ;  to  be  prominent  with  deformity ;   to  be  nnem.  i 
ployed. 
To   Stick,   stlk,  v.  a.      To    stab,    to   pierce  with 
a  pointed  instrument ;  to  fix  upon  a  pointed  body  ;  to 
fasten  by  transfixion  ;  to  set  with  something  pointed. 

Stickiness,   stik'ke-nes,  s.     Adhesive    quality,  \ 

glutinousness,  tenacity.  ' 

To  Stickle,  stik'kl,  v.  n.  405.     To  take  part 

with  one  side  or  other;  to  contest,  to  altercate,  to 
contend  rather  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence ;  to  ■ 
trim,  to  play  fast  and  loose.  i 

Sticklebag,  stikGd-bSg,  s.  The  smallest  of  fresh  | 
water  fish.  \ 

Stickler,  st'ik'kl-ur,  s.  98.     A  sidesman  to  fen.  [ 
cers,  a  second  to  a  duellist ;   an  obstinate  contender 
about  any  thing.  j 

Sticky,  stik'ke,  a.      viscous,  adhesive,  glutinous. 

Stiff,   stiff,  a.       Rigid,  inflexible  ;    rot  soft,  not  i 
giving  way,  not  fluid  ;    strong,  not  ea-^ily  resisted  ; 
hardy,  stubborn,  not  easily  subdued ;    obstinate,  per- 
tinacious ;  harsh,  not  written  with  ease  j  constrained, 
formal,  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies. 

To  Stiffen,  stlf'fn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  stiff,  to 
make  inflexible,  to  make  unpliant ;  to  make  obstinate. 

To  Stiffen,  stif  fti,  v.  n.     To  grow  stiff,  to  grow 

rigid,  to  become  unpliant ;  to  grow  hard,  to  be  har- 
dened ;  to  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression,  to  grow 
obstinate. 

StifFHEARTED,  StiiF-halt'^,  a.  Obstinate,  stub- 
born, contumacious. 

Stiffly,  Stlffle,  ad.  Rigidly,  inflexibly,  stubbornly. 

StIFFNECKED,  StlfFn^kt,  a.  366.  Stubborn,  ob- 
stinate, contumacious. 

Stiffness,  StifPnes,  S.  Rigidity,  inflexibility ; 
inaptitude  to  motion ;  tension,  not  laxity  ;  obstinacy, 
stubborimess,eontumaciousness;  uiipleasing  formality, 
constraint ;  rigorousness,  harshness  ;  manner  of  writ- 
ing, not  easy,  but  harsh  and  constrained. 

To  Stifle,  stl'fl,  v.  a.  405.  To  oppress  or  kill 
by  closeness  of  air,  to  suffocate  ;  to  keep  in,  to  hinder 
from  emission ;  to  extinguish  by  arttul  or  gentle 
means  ;  to  suppress,  to  conceal. 

Stigma,  Stlg'mJ,  S.  92.  A  brand,  a  mark  with 
a  hot  iron  ;  a  mark  of  infamy. 

Stigmatical,  stlg-mat'te-kSl,   > 

Stigmatick,  stlg-mJt'tlk,  509,  \  "" 

Branded  or  marked  with  some  token  of  infamy. 

To  Stigmatize,  stig'mi-tlze,  v.  a.  To  mark 
with  a  brand,  to  disgrace  with  a  note  of  reproach. 

Stile,  stile,  s.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one 
enclosure  to  another ;  a  pin  to  cast  the  shadow  in  a 
sundial. 

Stiletto,  stU-Mt'to,  s.  A  small  dagger,  of  which 
the  blade  is  not  edged,  but  round,  with  a  sharp  point. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a.  To  silence,  to  make  silent ; 
to  quiet,  to  appease  ;  to  make  motionless. 

Still,  StUl,  a.  Silent,  uttering  no  noise  ;  quiet, 
calm  ;  motionless. 

Still,  stiU,  s.      Calm,  silence. 

Still,  still,  ad.  To  this  time,  till  now  ;  neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding;  in  an  increasing  degree;  al- 
ways, ever,  continually  ;  after  that ;  in  continuance. 

Still,  still,  s.   A  vessel  for  distillation,  an  alembick. 

To  Stih,  StiU,  V.  a.  To  distil,  to  extract  or 
operate  upon  by  distillation. 

Stillatitious,  stU-li-tlsh'&s,  a.  Falling  in 
drops,  drawn  by  a  still. 
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StilLATORY,  stll15-tur-d,  s.  512.  557.  An  alem- 
bick, a  vessel  in  which  distillation  is  performed ;  the 
room  in  which  stills  are  placed,  a  laboratory. 

Stillborn,  stlll'boni,  a.  Bom  lifeless,  dead  in 
the  birth. 

Still-life,  stUlife,  s. 

Oj"  Mr  Mason  explains  this  word  by  "  things  that 
have  only  vegetable  life."    But  I  am  much  mistaken  if 

Painters  do  not  use  it  to  signify  the  bodies  of  animals 
also,  as  fish,  game,  &c. 

Stillness,  Still'n^S,  s.  Calm,  quiet,  silence,  ta- 
citurnity. 

Stilly,  StUI^,  ad.  SUently,  not  loudly  ;  calmly, 
not  tuinultuously. 

Stilts,  stilts,  s.  Supports  on  which  boys  raise 
themselves  when  they  walk. 

To  Stimulate,  stlm'm6-late,  a.  a.  To  prick, 
to  prick  forward,  to  excite  by  some  pungent  motive  ; 
in  Physick,  to  excite  a  quick  sensation,  with  a  deriva- 
tion towards  the  part 

Stimulation,  stim-mi-la'slifin,  s.  Excitement, 
pungency. 

To  Sting,  sting,  v.  a.  Pret-  I  Stung  or  Stang. 
Part.  pass.  Stang,  and  Stung.  To  pierce  or  wound 
with  a  point  darted  out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions  ; 
to  pain  acutely. 

Sting,  sting,  s.  A  sharp  point  with  which  some 
animals  are  armed ;  any  thin^  that  gives  pain ;  the 
point  in  the  last  verse  of  an  epigram. 

Stingily,  stin'je-1^,  ad.     Covetously. 

Stinginess,  stin'je-n&,  S.  Avarice,  covetousness, 
niggardliness. 

Stingless,  Sting^lfe,  a.      Having  no  sting. 

Stingo,  sting'go,  S.      Old  strong  beer. 

Stingy,  Stin'j^,  a.  Covetous,  niggardly,  avari- 
cious. 

To  Stink,  stingk,  v.  n.  Pret.  /  Stunk  or  Stank. 
To  emit  an  offensive  smell,  commonly  a  smell  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

Stink,  stingk,  s.  408.     offensive  smell. 

Stinkard,  stingk'fird,  s.  88.  A  mean  stinking 
paltry  fellow. 

Stinker,  stingk'ur,  s.  98.  Something  intended 
to  offend  by  the  smell. 

Stinkingly,  stingklng-l^,  ad.  410.  With  a 
stink. 

Stinkpot,  Stingk'pSt,  S.  An  artificial  composition 
offensive  to  the  smeiL 

To  Stint,  stint,  v.  a.  To  bound,  to  limit,  to  con. 
fine,  to  restrain,  to  stop. 

Stint,  stint,  s.  Limit,  bound,  restraint ;  a  pro- 
portion, a  quantity  assigned. 

Stipend,  Sti'p^nd,  s.      Wages,  settled  pay. 

Stipendiary,  stl-pen'd^-i-r^,  or  sti-p^n^^i- 

r^,  a.    293,  294.    376.      Receiving   salaries,  per- 
forming any  service  for  a  stated  price. 

Stipendiary,  stl-pen'di^-i-re,  s.  One  who  per- 
forms any  service  for  a  settled  payment 

Stiptical,  stip'te-k?d,  ) 

Stiptick,  stip'tik,  509.  j    ' 
Having  the  power  to  stanch  blood,  astringent. 

To  Stipulate,  stlp'pii-late,  v.  n.  To  contract, 
to  bargain,  to  settle  terms. 

Stipulation,  stlp-fi-la'sh6n,  s.     Bargain. 

To  Stir,  stur,  v.  a.  109.  To  move,  to  remove 
from  its  place ;  to  agitate,  to  bring  into  debate  ;  to  in- 
cite, to  instigate,  to  animate ;  to  Stir  up,  to  incite,  to 
put  into  action. 

To  Stir,  stur,  v.  n.  To  move  one's  self,  to  go 
out  of  the  place,  to  change  place  ;  to  be  in  motion,  not 
to  be  still ;  to  become  the  object  of  notice ;  to  rise  in 
the  morning. 

Stir,  Stfir,  s.  Tumult,  bustle  ;  commotion,  publick 
disturbance  ;  tumultuous  disorder  ;  agitation,  conflict- 
log  passion. 

Stirp,  St^rp,  S.  108.      Race,  family,  generation. 

Stirrer,  st&r'r&r,  s.  98.  One  who  is  in  mo- 
tion. 
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a  weight  containing-  fourteen  pound  :  Stone  is  used  liy 

way  of  exaggeration,  as.  Stone-still,  stone-dead  ;   to 

leave  no  Stone  unturned,  to  do  every  thing  that  can 

be  done. 
Stone,  stone,  a.     Made  of  stone. 
To  Stone,  stone,  v.  a.     To  pelt,  to  beat,  or  kill 

with  stones  ;  to  harden. 
Stonebkeak,  stone'brake,  s.     An  herb. 
Stonechatter,  stone'tshit-t&r,  s.     a  bird. 
Stonecrop,  stone'krSp,  s.      A  sort  of  tree. 
Stonecutter,    stone'k&t-t&r,    s.      One   whose 

trade  is  to  hew  stones. 
Stonefern,  stone'fern,  s.     A  plant. 
StoNEFLY,  Stone^fll,  s.      An  insect 
Stonefroit,  Stone'fr66t,  S.     Fruit  of  which  the 

seed  is  covered  with  a  hard  shell  enveloped  in  the 

pulp. 

Stonehawk,  Stone'hSwk,  s.      A  kind  of  hawk. 
Stonehorse,    st6ne^6rse,     «.      a    horse    not 

castrated. 
StONEPIT,   Stone'plt,   S.       A   quarry,   a  pit  where 

stones  are  dug. 
StONEPITCH,    Stone'pltsh,     «.      Hard    inspissated 

pitch. 
Stoneplover,  st6ne'pluv-fir,  s.     A  bird. 
Stonework,  stone'w&rk,  s.     Building  of  stone. 
StoNINESS,  sto'ne-nes,  s.      The  quality  of  having 

many  stones. 
Stony,  Stt/nd,  a.      Made  of  stone,  abounding  witli 

stones  ;  petrifick ;  hard,  inflexible,  unrelenting. 

Stood,  stud,  307.     l"he  pret  of  To  Stand. 
Stool,  stool,  s,   306.      A  seat  without  a  back,  so 


one  who  puts  in  motion;  a  riser  in  the  morning;  Stirrer 

up,  an  inciter,  an  instigator. 
StikRUP,  Stir'riip,  s.      An  iron  hoop  suspended  by 

a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets  his  foot  when  he 

mounts  or  rides. 
To  Stitch,  Stitsh,  u.  a.   To  sew,  to  work  on  with 

a  needle ;  to  join,  to  unite ;  to  Stitch  up,  to  mend 

what  was  rent. 
3'o  Stitch,  stitsh,  v,  n.     To  practise  needlework. 
Stitch,  stitsh,  s.     a  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread 

through  any  thing ;  a  sharp  sudden  paia 
StitchERY,  Slitsh'ur-^,  s.      Needlework. 
Stitchwort,  stltsh'w&rt,  S.      Camomile. 
Stithy,   StiTH'^,  s.      An  anvil,   the  iron   body  on 

which  the  smith  forges  his  work. 
StoccaDO,    stok-ka'do,    s.      A    thrust   with    the 

rapier. — See  Lumbago. 
Stock,   st&k,  s.      The  trunk,  the  body  of  a  plant ; 

the  trunk  into  which  a  graft  is  inserted  ;  a  log,  a  post ; 

a  man  proverbially  stupid  ;  the  handle  of  any  thing  ;  a 

support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  building ;  a  thrust,  a  stoc. 

cado  ;  something  made  of  linen,  a  cravat,  a  close  neck- 
cloth ;  a  race,  a  lineage,  a  family  ;  the  principal,  capi- 

tal  store,  fund  already  provided ;  quantity,  store,  body; 

a  fund  established  by  the  government,  of  wbicli  the 

value  rises  and  falls  by  artifice  or  chance. 
To  Stock,  stok,  v.  a.   To  store,  to  fill  suflSciently  ; 

to  lay  in  store ;  to  put  in  the  stocks  ;  to  Stock  up,  to 

extirpate. 

Stockdove,  st6k'd&v,  s.     Ringdove. 
Stockfish,  stSk'fish,  s.  Dried  cod,  so  called  from 

its  hardness. 
Stockgillyfloweh,    st5k-jll'^-floi-&r,    s.      A 

plant. 

Stocking,  staking,  s.  410.     The  covering  of  the 
Stockjobber,   st&k'j6b-bar,   s.     One  who  gets 

money  by  baying  and  selling  in  the  funds. 
StOCKISH,  Stiklsh,  a.      Hard,  blockish. 
StocKLOCK,  st&k16k,  s.      Lock  fixed  in  wood. 
Stocks,  stiks,  S.      Prison  for  the  legs. 
StOCKSTILL,  StSk'stil,  a.      Motionless. 
Stoick,    Stt/ik,   s.      A    philosopher  of  the   sect  of 

Zeno,  holding  the  neutrality  of  external  things. 
Stole,  stole,  s.     A  long  vest. 
Stole,  st61e.     The  pret.  of  Steal. 
Stolen,  st61n,  103.     Part.  pass,  of  SleaL 
Stolidity,  st6-lid'^-t^,  s.      stupidity,  want  of 

sense.     Not  used. 
Stomach,  st&m'm&k,  s.  165.  353.   The  ventricle 

in  which  food  is  digested  ;  appetite,  desire  of  food  ;  in- 
cUuation,  liking ;  an^er,  violence  of  temper ;  suUen- 
ness,  resentment ;  pnde,  haughtiness. 

To  Stomach,  stcun'mok,  i;.  a.  To  resent,  to 
remember  with  anger  and  malignity. 

To  Stomach,  sttim'inok,  v.  n.     To  be  angry. 

Stomached,  st&m'mukt,  a.  359.  FUled  with 
passions  of  resentment 

Stomacher,  st&m'mS-tshfir,  s.  An  ornamental 
covering  worn  by  women,  on  the  breast 

Stomachful,  stum'muk-ful,  «.  Sullen,  stub- 
born, perverse. 

Stomach  FULNESS,  st&m'm&k-ful-nfe,  s.  stub- 
bornness, sullenne.ss. 

Stomachical,  st6-myc'^-k51,  \ 

Stomachick,  sto-m^k'lk,  509.  i  "* 
Relating  to  the  stomach,  pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Stomachick,  st6-mJk1k,  s.     A  medicine  for  the 

stomach. 

||:5»  We  not  unfreqnently  hear  this  word  pronounced 

ttomatick  j  but  this  pronunciation,  though  not  confined 

to  the  vulgar,  is  so  gross  an  irregularity  as  to  deserve  the 

reprobation  of  every  correct  speaker. 

Stone,  stone,  s.  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard, 
not  ductile  or  malleable,  not  soluble  in  water  ;  piece 
of  stone  cut  for  building;  gem,  precious  stone ;  calcu- 
lous concretion  -n  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  the  case 
Wliich   in  some   fruits  contains   the  seed  ;    testicle ; 
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distinguished  from  a  chair ;  evacuation  by  purgative 
medicmes.  . 

StooLBALL,  StSolTjill,  s.  a  play  where  balls  are 
driven  firom  stool  to  stool. 

To  Stoop,  st6op,  v.  n.  306.  To  bend  down,  to 
bend  forward  ;  to  It'an  forivard  standing  or  walking  ; 
to  yield,  to  bend  ;  to  submit ;  to  descend  from  rank  or 
dignity  ;  to  yield,  to  be  inferiour ;  to  sink  from  resolu. 
tion  or  superiority  ;  to  condescend  ;  to  come  down  on 
prey  as  a  falcon ;  to  alight  from  the  wing ;  to  sink  to 
a  lower  place. 

Stoop,  stoop,  s.  Act  of  stooping,  inclination  down- 
ward ;  descent  from  dignity  or  superiority ;  fall  of 
a  bird  upon  his  prey ;  a  vessel  of  liquor. 

Stoopingly,  StSoplngJe,  ad.  410.  With  in- 
clination downwards. 

To  Stop,  St6p,  v.  a.  To  hinder  from  progressive 
motion  ;  to  hinder  from  any  change  of  .state,  whether 
to  better  or  worse  ;  to  hinder  from  action ;  to  put  an 
end  to  the  motion  or  action  of  any  thing  ;  to  suppress  ; 
to  regulate  musical  strings  with  the  fingers ;  to  close 
any  aperture  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  encumber. 

To  Stop,  st&p,  v.  n.      To  cease  to  go  forward. 

Stop,  stop,  S.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion  ; 
hioderance  of  progress,  obstruction  ;  hinderance  of  ac- 
tion ;  cessation  of  action  ;  interruption  ;  prohibition 
of  EiUe ;  that  which  obstructs,  obstacle,  impediment ; 
instruments  by  which  the  sounds  of  wind  musick  are 
regulated ;  regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the  fingers  ; 
the  act  of  appljing  the  stops  in  musick ;  a  point  in 
writing,  by  which  sentences  are  distinguished. 

Stopcock,  st&p'kok,  s.  A  pipe  made  to  let  out 
liquor,  stopped  by  a  turning  cock. 

Stoppage,  stSp'pidje,  s.  90.  The  act  of  stopping, 
the  state  of  being  stopped.  

Stopple,  St6p'pl,  S.  405.  That  by  which  any 
hole  or  the  mouth  of  any  vessel  is  filled  up. 

StoraX,  Sto'r^.ks,  s.  A  tree  ;  a  resinous  and 
odoriferous  gum. 

Store,  store,  s.  Large  number,  large  quantity, 
plenty  ;  a  stock  accumulated,  a  supply  hoarded  ;  the 
state  of  being  accumulated,  hoard;  storehouse,  magii- 
zine. 

Store,   store,  a.      Hoarded,  laid  up,  accumulated. 

To  Store,  store,  v.  a.  To  furnish  ;  to  replenish  ; 
tf)  stock  against  a  future  time,  to  lay  up,  to  hoard. 
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Storehouse,  Store'hoise,  s.    Magazine,  treasury. 

SrORER,  stt/rur,  s.  98.      One  who  lays  up. 

Storied,  sto'rid,  a.  283.  Adorned  with  historical 
pictures. 

Stork,  stork,  s.  A  bird  of  passage  famous  for  the 
regularity  nf  its  departure. 

StORKSBILL,  Storks'bll,  S.       An  herb. 

Storm,  storm,  s.  167.  A  tempest,  a  commotiou  of 
the  elements;  assault  on  a  fortified  place;  commo. 
tion,  tumult,  damonr  ;  calamity,  distress ;  violence, 
vehemence,  tumultuous  force. — See  Rules  to  be  observ- 
ed by  the  Natives  of  Ireland  in  order  to  obtain  a  just 
Pronunciation  of  English  prefixed  to  this  Dictionary. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  a.    To  attack  by  open  force. 
To    Storm,   storm,    v.  n.      To  raise  tempests  ;   to 

rage,  to  fume,  to  be  loudly  angry. 
Stormy,     storm'^,     a.       Tempestuous ;     violent, 

passionate. 
Story,  St<yr^,  S.     History  ;  account  of  things  past  ; 

small  tale,  petty  narrative ;   an  idle  or  trifling  tale, 

a  petty  fiction  ;  a  floor,  a  flight  of  rooms. 

To  Story',  sto'r^,    v.  a.     To  tell  In  history,  to 

relate. 
Storyteller,  sto're-tel-l&r,   s.    98.     One  who 

relates  tales. 
Stove,  St6ve,  s.      A  hot-house,  a  place  artificially 

made  warm ;   a  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by 

which  heat  is  communicated. 
To  Stove,  sc6ve,  v.  a.     To  keep  warm  in  a  house 

artificially  heated. 
Stout,  stout,  a.  313.   Strong,  lusty,  valiant ;  brave, 

bold,  intrepid ;  obstinate,  resolute,  proud  ;  strong,  firm. 
Stout,  stout,  .<;.      A  cant  name  for  strong  beer. 
Stoutly,  stoutly,  ad.    Lustily,  boldly,  obstinately. 
Stoutness,  stout'n^s,  s.    strength,  valour;  bold. 

ness,  fortitude  ;  obstinacy,  stubbornness. 
To  Stow,  sto,  v.  a.  324.      To  lay  up,  to  reposite 

in  order,  to  lay  in  the  proper  place. 
Stowage,  stoldje,  s.   90.      Room  for  laying  up  ; 

the  state  of  being  laid  up. 

To  Straddle,  strid'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  stand  or 

walk  with  the  feet  removed  far  from  each  other  to  the 
right  and  left 
To  Straggle,  strag'gl,  v.  n.  405.  To  wander 
without  any  certain  direction,  to  rove,  to  ramble;  to 
wander  dispersedly  ;  to  exuberate,  to  shoot  too  far; 
to  he  dispersed,  to  be  apart  from  any  main  body. 

Straggler,  strig'gl-iir,   s.    98.      A  wanderer, 

a  rover,  one  who  forsakes  his  company ;  any  thing 
that  pushes  beyond  the  rest,  or  stands  single. 

Straight,  strate,  a.  202.  393.  Not  crooked, 
right ;  narrow,  close. 

Straight,  strate,  ad.  249.   Immediately,  directly. 

To  Straighten,  stra'tn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make 
straight 

Straightness,  Strate'nes,  s.  Rectitude,  the 
contrary  to  crookedness. 

StraightwaYS,  strate'waze,  ad.  Immediately, 
straight. 

To  Strain,  stralie,  v.  a.  202.  To  squeeze  through 
something  ;  to  purify  by  filtration;  to  squeeze  in  an 
embrace  ;  to  sprain,  to  weaken  by  too  much  violence  ; 
to  put  to  its  utmost  strength ;  to  make  straight  or 
tense  ;  to  push  beyond  the  proper  extent ;  to  force,  to 
constrain,  to  make  uneasy  or  unnatural. 

To  Strain,  strane,  v.  n.  To  make  violent  efforts ; 

to  >ie  filtred  by  compression. 
Strain,  strane,  s.  An  injury  by  too  much  violence  ; 

race,    generation,    descent ;    hereditary    disposition ; 

a  style  or   manner  of  speaking ;  song,  note,  sound ; 

rank,  character  ;  turn,  tendency. 

Strainer,  stra'n&r,    s.    98.     An  instrument  of 

filtr:ition. 
Strait,  strate,  a.  202.     Narrow,  close,  not  wide ; 

close,  intimate  ;  striit,  rigorous  ;  difficult,  distressful ; 

it  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but  is  then  more 

properly  written  Straight. 
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Strait,  strate,  s.    A  narrow  pass  or  frith  ;  distress, 

difiiculty. 
To  Strait,  strate,  v.  a.  To  put  to  diflSculties. 
To    Straiten,  stra'tn,   v.   a.  103.     To  mak'- 

narrow ;  to  contract,  to  confine  ;  to  make  tight,  to  in- 
tend ;  to  deprive  of  necessary  room ;  to  distr  ess,  to  p  er- 
plex. 

StraitLY,  strate'l^,  ad.  Narrowly;  strictly 
rigorously;  closely,  intimately. 

StraitneSS,  Strate'nes,  s.  Narrowness;  strictness, 
rigour  ;  distress,  difiiculty,  want,  fcarcity. 

StraitlaCED,  Strate'laste,  a.  359.  Stiff,  con- 
strained, without  freedom. 

Strand,  strind,  s.  The  vergt  of  the  sea  or  of  any 
water. 

To  Strand,  strand,  v.  a.  To  drive  or  force  upon 
the  shallows. 

Strange,  stranje,  a.  Foreign,  of  another  country, 
not  domestick  ;  wonderful,  causing  wonder  ;  odd,  ir. 
regular ;  unknown,  new  ;  uncommonly  good  or  bad  ; 
unacquainted. — See  Change. 

Strange,  Stranje,  tnten.  An  expression  of  wonder. 
Strangely,  stranje'le,  ad.  With  some  relation  to 

foreigners  ;  wonderfully,  in  a  way  to  cause  wonder. 

Strangeness,  stranje'nes,  s.     Foreignness,  the 

state  of  belonging  to  another  country  ;  uiu-ommunica- 

tiveness,  distance  of  behaviour  ;  remoteness  from  com. 

mon  apprehension ;  mutual  dislike ;   wonderfulness, 

power  of  raising  wonder. 
Stranger,  St.      'jur,  s.  98.      A  foreigner,  one  of 

another  country;  one  unknown;  a  guest,  one  not  h 

domestick ;  one  unacquainted ;   one  not  admitted  to 

any  communication  or  fellowship. 
To  Stranger,  sfran'jur,  v.  a.     To  estrange,  to 

alienate.     Not  used. 
To  Strangle,  strang'gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  choak, 

to  suffocate,  to  kill  by  intercepting  the  breath ;  to  sup- 
press, to  hinder  from  birth  or  appearance. 
Strangler,     Strang'gl-Cir,    S.     98.       One    who 

strangles. 
Strangles,  String'glz,  S.      Swellings  in  a  horse's 

throat. 
Strangulation,  strang-gii-la'sbfin,  s.     The  act 

of  strangling,  suffocatinn. 
Strangury,  strSng'gu-r^,  s.  A  difficulty  of  urine 

attended  with  pain. 
Strap,  StrSp,  s.     A  narrow  long  slip  of  cloth  or 

leather. 
Strappado,     Strip-pa'do,     s.       chastisement    by 

blows.— See  Lumbago. 
Strapping,   strAp'plng,    a.    410.     Vast,    large, 

bulky. 

Strata,  stra'ti,  s.  98.  Plural  of  Stratum.    Beds, 

layers. — S<»e  Drama. 
Stratagem,'  striit'ta-j^m,  .<;.      An  artifice  in  war 

a  trick  by  which  an  enemy  is  deceived  ;  an  artifice  ;   . 

trick. 

Stratocracy,  strLt5k'ri-S(^,  s.  518.  A  miliiary 

government. 
StRjVTUM,  Stra'tuiT),  s.    A  bed,  a  layer. 
Straw,  Strlw,  S.  219.      The  stalk  on  which   con 

prows,  and  from  which  it  is  threshed ;  any  thing  pro 

verbially  worthless. 

Strawberry,    striw-'b^r-r^,    a.     A  plant ;    the 

fruit. 
Strawbtjilt,  Strawljllt,  a.    Made  up  of  straw. 
Strawcoloured,  strlvv'k&l-fird,  a.     Of  a  light 

yellow. 
Strawworm,   straw'wfinn,  s,    A  worm  bred  in 

straw. 
Strawy,  strSw'^,  a.    Made  of  straw,  consisting  <>f 

straw. 
To  Stray,  Stra,  v.  n.  220.     To  wander,  to  rove  ; 

to  rove  out  of  the  way  ;  to  err,  to  deviate  from  the 

right. 
Stray',  stra,  s.    Any  creature  wandering  heyond  it) 

limits,  any  thing  lost  by  wandering ;  act  of  w  andi  r- 

ing. 
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Streak,  strc^ke,  S.  227.      A  line  of  colour  different  I 

from  that  of  the  grotind. 
To  Streak,  strike,  v.  a.      To  stripe,  to  variegate 

in  hues,  to  dapple. 
Streaky,  Strt^k^,  a.   striped,  variegated  by  hues. 
Stream,  Str^me,  s.  227.      A  runniug  water  ;  the 

course  of  running  water,  current ;  any  thing  issuing 

from  a  head,  and  moving  forward  witli  continuity  of 

parts  ;  any  thing  forcible  and  continued. 

To  Stream,  str^me,  v.  n.  To  flow,  to  run  in 
a  continuous  current;  to  flow  with  a  current,  to 
pour  out  water  in  a  stream ;  to  issue  forth  with  con- 
tinuance. 

Streamer,  str^'m&r,  s.  98.  An  ensign,  a  flag,  a 
pennon. 

Streamy,  Str^'md,  a.  Abounding  in  running 
water ;  flowing  v^ith  a  current. 

Street,  Str^^t,  s.  246.  A  way,  properly  a  paved 
way ;  proverbially,  a  publick  place. 

Streetwalker,  str^^tVa-kur,  s.     A  common 

prostitute  that  offers  herself  to  sale. 
Strength,  stl&ngth,  S.      Force,  vigour,  power  of 

the  body ;  power  of  endurance,  firmness,  durability  ; 

vigour  of  any  kind  ;  potency  of  liquors  ;  fortification, 

fortress;    armament,    force,  power;   argumentative 

force. 

t)C%-  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often  errone- 
ously pronounced  as  if  written  strenth,  strenthen,  &.c.  ; 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  length,  letiethen,  &c.  ;  but 
this  is  a  pronunciation  which  obtains  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
and  is  unquestionably  improper. 

To  Strengthen,  stvkn^tkn,  v.   a.     To  make 

strong ;   to  confirm,  to  establish  ;  to  animate,  to  fix 
in  resolution ;  to  make  to  increase  in  power  or  secu- 
rity. 
To    Strengthen,  streng'^/m,  v.  n.      To  grow 

strong. 

Strengthener,  str^ng'</m-&r,  s.     That  wliich 

gives  strength,  that  which  makes  strong ;  in  Medi. 

cine,  strengtheners  add  to  the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the 

Rolids. 
StRENGTHLESS,  Str^ng^/il^S,  a.  Wanting  strength, 

deprived  of  strength  ;  wanting  potency,  weak. 
Strenuous,   Str^n'il-fis,  a.       Brave,  bold,  active, 

valiant ;  zealous,  vehement. 

Strenuously,  str^n'fi-fis-ld,  ad.  Vigorously, 
actively ;  zealously,  vehemently,  with  ardour. 

Streperous,  strep'^r-fis,  a.     Loud,  noisy. 

Stress,  Str^s,  s.  Importance,  important  part ; 
violence,  force,  either  acting  or  suffered. 

To  Stretch,  stretsh,  v.  a.  To  extend,  to  spread 
out  to  a  distance  ;  to  expand,  to  display,  to  strain  to 
theutmost ;  to  carry  by  violence  farther  than  is  right. 

To  Stretch,  stretsh,  v.  n.  To  be  extended  ;  to 
bear  extension  witliout  rupture ;  to  sally  beyond  the 
truth. 

Stretch,  stretsh,  s.  Extension,  reach,  occupation 
of  more  space ;  force  of  body  extended ;  effort,  strug- 
gle, from  the  act  of  running ;  utmost  extent  of  mean- 
ing ;  utmost  reach  of  power. 

Stretcher,  str^tsh'&r,  s.  98.     Any  thing  used 

for  extention  ;  the  timber  against  which  the  rower 

plants  his  feet. 
To  Strew,  Stro,  v.  a.   266.      To  spread  by  being 

scattered ;  to  spread  by  scattering  ;  to  scatter  loosely. 
Strewment,  Stro'ment,  S.       Any  thing  scattered 

in  decoration. 
Stricken,  strik'kn,   103.     The  ancient  part  of 

strike. 
Strickle,  strikTcl,  s.  405.     That  which  strikes 

the  corn  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 
Strict,  strlkt,  a.   Exact,  accurate,  rigorously  nice  ; 

severe,  rigorous ;  confined,  not  extensive ;  close,  light ; 

tense,  not  relaxed. 
Strictly,  Strlktl^,  ad.      Exactly,  with  rigorous 

accuracy  ;  rigorously,  severely,  without  remission. 
Strictness,    strlkt'nes,   s.       Exactness,  rigorous 

accuracy,  nice  regularity  ;  severity,  rigour. 
Stricture,    strlk'tsh^ire,    s.   '463.      A  stroke, 
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a  touch  ;  contraction,  closure  by  contraction  ;  a  slight 
touch  upon  the  subject,  not  a  set  discourse. 

Stride,  stride  s.  a  long  step,  a  step  taken  with 
great  violence,  a  wide  stretch  of  the  legs. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n  Pret.  /  Strode,  or  Strid. 
Part  pass.  Stridden.  To  walk  with  long  steps ;  to 
stand  with  the  legs  far  from  each  other. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  a.     To  pass  by  a  step. 

Stridulous,  strid'ju-las,  a.  294.  376.  Making 
a  small  noise. 

Strife,  strife,  s.  Contention,  contest,  discord ;  con. 
trariety. 

Strifeful,  strlfe'ful,  a.      Contentious,  discordant 

To  Strike,  strike,  v.  a.  Pret.  I  Struck  or  Strook. 
Part.  pass.  Struck,  Strucken,  Stricken.  To  act  upon  by 
a  blow,  to  hit  with  ablow ;  to  dash,  to  throw  by  a  quick 
motion ;  to  notify  by  the  sound  of  a  hammer  on  a  bell ; 
to  stamp,  to  impress  ;  to  punish,  to  afflict ;  to  contract, 
to  lower,  to  vail,  as  to  Strike  sail,  or  to  Strike  a  flag ; 
to  alarm,  to  put  into  motion ;  to  make  a  bargain ;  to 
produce  by  a  sudden  action  ;  to  aftect  suddenly  in  any 
particular  manner ;  to  cause  to  sound  by  blows ;  to 
lorge,  to  mint ;  it  is  used  in  the  participle  for  advanced 
in  years,  as,  well  Struck  or  Stricken  in  years  ;  to  Strike 
ott',  'to  erase  from  a  reckoning  or  account ;  to  separate 
by  a  blow  ;  to  Strike  out,  to  produce  by  collision  ;  to 
blot,  to  efface  ;  to  bring  to  light,  to  form  at  once  by  a 
quick  eflbrt- 

To  Strike,  strike,  r.  n.  To  make  a  blow ;  to 
collide,  to  clash ;  to  act  by  repeated  percussion ;  to 
sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  ;  to  make  an  attack ; 
to  sound  with  blows;  to  be  dashed  upon  shallows,  to 
be  stranded  ;  to  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  eft'ect ;  to 
pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the  sail ;  to  be  put  by  some 
sudden  act  or  motion  into  any  state  ;  to  Strike  in  with, 
to  conform,  to  suit  itself  to  ;  to  Stiike  out,  to  spread  or 
rove,  to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

Striker,  strlTiur,  s.  98.     One  who  strikes. 

Striking,  strl'klng,  part.  a.  410.  Affecting, 
surprising. 

String,  string.  S.  410.  A  slender  rope,  a  small 
cord,  any  blender  and  flexible  band  ;  a  thread  on  which 
many  things  are  filed ;  any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line  ; 
the  chord  of  a  musical  instrument ;  a  small  fibre ;  a 
nerve,  a  tendon ;  the  nerve  of  the  bow;  any  conca- 
tenation or  series,  as  a  string  of  propositions  ;  to  have 
two  Strings  to  the  bow,  to  liave  two  views  or  two  ex- 
pedients. 

To  String,  string,  v,  a.  Pret.  /  Strang. 
Part  pass.  Strati^.  To  furnish  with  strings ;  to  put 
a  stringed  instrument  in  tune  ;  to  file  on  a  string ;  to 
make  tense. 

Stringed,  strlngd,  a,  359.  Having  strings,  pro- 
duced by  strings. 

Stringent,  strin'jent,  a.     Binding,  contracting. 

StRINGHALT,  Stringlialt,   S.       A  sudden  twitching 

and  snatching  up  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse,  much 

higher  than  tlie  other. 
Stringless,  stringles,  a.      Having  no  strings. 
Stringy,  string'^,  a.     Fibrous,  consisting  of  small 

threads. — See  Spring^/. 
To  Strip,  strip,  v.  a.      To  make  naked,  to  deprive 

of  covering  ;  to  deprive,  to  divest ;  to  rob,  to  plunder, 

to  pillage  ;  to  peel,  to  decorticate  ;  to  deprive  of  all ; 

to  take  off  covering;  to  cast  off;  to  separate  from 

something  adhesive  or  connected. 
Strip,  Stnp,  S.      A  narrow  shred. 
To  Stripe,  stripe,  v.  a.      To  variegate  with  lines 

of  different  colours. 
Stripe,  stripe,  s.      A  lineary  variation  of  colour ; 

a  shred  of  a  different  colour  ;  a  weal,  .or  discoloration 

made  by  a  lash  or  blow  ;  a  blow,  a  lash. 

Stripling,  stripling,  s.  410.      A  youth,  one  in 

the  state  of  adolescence. 

IX>  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  that  this  word  is  of  uncertain 

etymology  ;  but,  in  my  opinion.  Skinner  very  natura'ly 

derives  it  from  a  boy  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  subject 

to  stripes. 

To  Strive,  strive,  i;.  n.  Pret  I  Strove,  anciently 
7  Strired.  Part  pa-ss.  Striven.  To  struggle,  to  labour, 
to  make  an  effort;  to  contest,  to  contend,  to  struggle 
in  opposition  to  another,  to  vie,  to  emulate. 
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Striver,  strl'vur,  s. 
c'onteads. 

Stroke,  stroke.  Old  pret.  of  Strike,  now  com- 
monly struck. 

Stroke,  stroke,  s.  a  blow,  a  knock,  a  sudden  act 
of  one  body  upon  another  ;  a  hostile  blow  ;  a  sudden 
disease  nr  affliction  ;  the  sound  of  the  clock  ;  the  touch 
of  a  pencil ;  a  tviuch,  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort ; 
an  effect  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  produced ;  power, 
efficacy. 

To  Stroke,  stroke,  v.  a.  To  rub  gently  with  the 
hand  by  way  of  kindness  or  endearment ;  to  rub  gently 
in  one  direction. 

To  Stroll,  strole,  v.  n.  406.  To  wander,  to 
ramble,  to  rove. 

Stroller,  strollur,  s.  98.  A  vagrant,  a  wanderer, 
a  vagabond. 

Strond,  str5nd,  s.   The  beach,  the  bank.   Obsolete. 

Strong,  string,  a.  Vigorous,  forceful,  of  great 
ability  of  body  ;  fortified,  secure  from  attack  ;  power- 
ful, mighty  ;  supplied  with  forces  ;  hale,  healthy  ; 
forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination ;  eager,  zealous ; 
full,  having  any  quality  in  a  great  degree  ;  potent,  in- 
toxicating; having  a  deep  tincture;  affecting  the 
smell  powerfully  ;  hard  of  digestion,  not  easily  nutri- 
mental ;  furnished  with  abilities  for  any  thing  ;  valid, 
confirmed  ;  violent,  vehement,  forcible  ;  cogent,  con- 
clusive ;  firm,  compact,  not  soon  broken ;  forcibly 
written. 

Strongfisted,  strSng-fist'^d,  a.   Strong-handed. 

Strongly,  Str&ngle,  ad.  Powerfully,  forcibly  ; 
with  strength,  with  firmness,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
last ;  vehemently,  fon-ibly,  eagerly. 

Strongwater,  strSng'wa-tur,  s.  Distilled  spirits. 

StrooK,  strook.  The  old  pret.  of  Strike,  used  in 
Poetry  for  Struck. 

Strophe,  stro'fe,  s.  96.     A  stanza. 

Strove,  strove.     The  pret.  of  Strive. 

To  Strow,  stro,  J'.  a.   266.  324.      To  spread  by 

being  scattered ;  to  spread  by  scattering,  to  besprinkle ; 

to  spread ;  to  scatter,  to  throw  at  random. 
To  Strowl,  Strole,  v.  n.  To  range,   to  wander. 

Now  written  Stroll. 
Struck,  strak.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Strike. 
Structure,    struk'tshure,    s.    463.       Act   of 

building,  practice  of  building,  manner  of  building, 

form,  make;  edifice,  building. 

To  Struggle,  str&g'gl,  r.  n.  405.     To  labour, 

to  act  with  effort ;  to  strive,  to  contend,  to  contest ;  to 
labour  in  difficulties,  to  be  in  agonies  or  distress. 

Struggle,  str&g'gl,  s.     405.     Labour,  effort ; 

contest,  contention  ;  agony,  tumultuous  distress. 
Struma,   str66'mS,  s.   339.   92.      A  glandular 

swelling,  the  king's  evil. 
Strumous,  stroo'mus,  a,  .314.    Having  swellings 

in  the  glands. 
Strumpet,  strum'plt,  s.  99.  A  whore,  a  prostitute. 
Strung,   string.      The   pret.   and   part.    pass,   of 

string. 
Fo  Strut,  strut,  v.  n.     To   walk  with  affected 

dignity  ;  to  swell,  to  protuberate. 
Strut,  str&t,  S.      An   affectation   of  stateliness  in 

the  walk. 
Stub,  stub,  s.      a  thick  short  stock  left  when  the 

rest  is  cut  off ;  a  log,  a  block. 
To  Stub,  st&b,  -v.  a.      To  force  up,  to  extirpate. 
S  TUBBED,  St&b'bSd,  a.  366.    Truncated,  short  and 

thick. 
SxUBBEDNESS,  St&MbM-n^S,  S.   ITie  state  of  being 

short,  thick,  and  truncated. 
Stubble,  stablsl,  s.  405.     The  stalks  of  com  left 

in  the  field  by  the  reaper. 
Stubborn,    Stubljum,    a.    166.       Obstinate,  in- 
flexible,    contumacious  ;      persisting,     persevering, 

steady ;  stiff,  inflexible  ;  hardy,  firm  ;    harsh,  rough, 
'  rusged. 
Stubbornly,    stabTiarn-li^,    ad.       Obstinately, 

contumaciously,  inflexibly. 
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Stubbornness,  stfiMbam-n^s, «.  Obstinacy,  vici- 
ous stoutness,  contumacy. 

Stubby,  stul/be,  a.  short  and  thick,  short  and 
strong. 

Stubnail,  Stfib'nale,  s.      A  nail  broken  off. 

Stucco,  Stuk'ko,  s.   A  kind  of  fine  plaster  for  walls 

Stuck,  stuk.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Stick. 

Stud,  stud,  s.  A  post,  a  stake  ;  a  nail  with  a  large 
head  driven  for  ornament ;  a  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares. 

To  Stud,  stud,  ?•-  a.   To  adorn  with  stnds  or  knots. 

Student,  stu'd^nt,  s.  a  man  given  to  books, 
a  bookish  man. 

Studied,  studid,  a.  283.  Learned,  versed  in  any 
study,  qualified  by  study. 

StUDIER,  St6d'^-&r,  S.    One  who  studies. 

Studious,  stfi'd^-us,  or  stii'j^-us,  a.  293,  294. 
376.  Given  to  books  and  contemplation,  given  to 
learning;  diligent,  busy;  attentive  to,  careful;  con- 
templative, suitable  to  meditation. 

Studiously,  stu'd^-us-le,  or  stfi'j^-fis-1^,  ad. 
Contemplatively,  with  close  application  to  literature ; 
diligently,  carefully,  attentively. 

Studiousness,  stii'd^-&s-n^s,  or  sti'j^-&s-n^s,s. 
Addiction  to  study. 

Study,  St&d'e,  s.  Application  of  mind  to  books 
and  learning;  perplexity,  deep  cogitation  ;  attention, 
meditation,  contrivance ;  any  particular  kind  of 
learning  ;  apartment  set  off  for  literary  employment 

Jo  Study,  stid'^,  v.  n.  To  think  with  very  close 
application,  to  muse  ;  to  endeavour  diligently. 

To  Study,  stud'e,  v.  a.  To  apply  the  mind  ;  to 
consider  attentively ;  to  learn  by  application. 

Stuff,  st&ff,  S.  Any  matter  or  body  ;  materials  out 
of  which  any  thing  is  made  ;  fiurniture,  goods ;  that 
which  fills  any  thing;  essence,  elemental  part ;  any 
mixture  or  medicine ;  cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind  ; 
texture  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter  than  cloth  ;  mat- 
ter or  thing  held  in  contempt  or  dislike. 
To  Stuff,  stuff,  v.  a.  To  fill  very  full  with  any 
thing ;  to  fill  to  uneasiness;  to  thrust  into  any  thing  ; 
to  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing ;  to  swell  out  by 
Eomethin?  thrust  in  ;  to  fill  with  something  improper 
or  superfluous ;  to  obstruct  the  organs  of  scent  or 
respiration ;  to  fill  meat  with  something  of  high  relish. 
To  Stuff,  st&ff,  v.  n.     To  feed  gluttonously. 

Stuffing,  stuffing,  s.  410.  That  by  which  any 
thing  is  filled ;  relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Stultiloquence,  st&l-til'16-kw^nse,  518.  "" 
Stultiloquy,  stul-til'6-k\ve, 

Foolish  talk. 

To  Stultify,  stul't^-fl,  v.  a.    To  prove  void  of 

understanding. 
Stum,  stum,  s.    wine  yet  unferroented  ;  new  wine 

used  to  raise  fermentation  in  dead  and  vapid  wines  ; 

wine  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 
To  Stum,  St&m,  v.  a.    To  renew  wine  by  mixing 

fresh  wine  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 
To   Stumble,  stfimT)!,  v.   n.  405.     To  trip  in 

walking;    to  stop,  to  err,   to   slide  into  crimes  or 

blunders ;  to  strike  against  by  chance,  to  light  on  by 

chance. 
To   Stumble,   stSm'bl,   v.   a.     To  obstruct  in 

progress,  to  make  to  trip  or  stop;  to  make  to  boggle, 

to  offend. 
Stumble,  St&mnbl,  S.    A  trip  in  walking;  a  blunder, 

a  failure. 
StUMBLEB,  Stuin'bl-&r,  S.  98.     One  that  stumbles. 

Stumbungblock,  st&m'bling-blok,  410.  )  ^ 

Stumblingstone,  st&m'bling-stAne,        i 
Cause  of  stumbling,  cause  of  offence. 

Stump,  stCiinp,  s.  The  part  of  any  solid  body  re- 
maining after  the  rest  is  taken  away. 

Stumpy,  St&mp'^,  a.    Full  of  stumps,  hard,  stiff. 

To  Stun,  Stfin,  v.  a.  To  confound  or  dizzy  with 
noise  ;  to  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

Stung,  St&ng.   The  pret.  and  part.  p.Tss.  of  Stiiiy. 

Stunk,  st&ngk.    The  pret  of  Slink. 
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To  Stunt,  stunt,  v.  a.   To  hinder  from  growth. 

Stupe,  stipe,  s.  cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm  me- 
dicaments, applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

To  Stupe,  stipe,  «;.  a.  To  foment,  to  dress  with 
stupes. 

Stupefaction,  sti-pd-fik'sh&n,  s.  Insensibility, 
dulness,  stupidity. 

StupefaCTIVE,  Sth-p^fak'tlv,  a.  Causing  in- 
sensibility, duUinar,  obstructing  the  senses. 

Stupendous,  stu-p^n'd&s,  a.  Wonderful,  amaz- 
ing, astonishing. 

Ij(5-  By  an  inexcusable  negligence,  this  \vord  and  tre- 
mendous are  frequently  promuincedas  if  written  stupen- 
dious  and  tremendious,  even  by  those  speakers  who,  in 
other  respects,  are  not  incorrect.  1  hey  ought  to  remem- 
ber, that  compendious  and  equipondious  are  the  only 
words  ending  in  ndious. 

Stupid,     sti'pld,    a.      Dull,    wanting    sensibility, 
wanting  apprehension,  heavy,  sluggish  of  uuderstand. 
ing ;  performed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Stupidity,  sti-pid'e-td,  s.     Dulness,  heaviness  of 

mind,  sluggishness  of  understanding. 
Stupidly,   stii'pid-le,   ad.     With   suspension  or 
inactivity  of  understanding;  dully,  without  appre- 
hension. 
Stupifier,  stfi'pd-fi-ur,  s.  98.    That  which  causes 

stupidity. 
To    Stupify,    stu'pe-fi,   v.    a.     83.     To  make 

stupid,  to  deprive  of  sensibility. 
Stupor,  Stii'por,  S.    166.      Suspension  or  diminn- 

tion  of  sensibility. 
To    Stuprate,    stfi'prate,  v.  a.     To  ravish,  to 

violate. 
S,TUPRATI0N,  stii-pra'shfin,  s.      Rape,  violation. 
Sturdily,    stir'de-le,    ad.       Stoutly,    hardily ; 

obstinately,  resolutelv. 
Sturdiness,  St&r'de-nSs,  S.    Stoutness,  hardiness  ; 

brutal  strength. 
Sturdy,  stur'dd,  a.      Hardy,  stout ;  brutal ;  obsti- 
nate ;  strong,  forcible,  stitf. 

Sturgeon,  stur'jun,  s.  239,     A  sea  fish. 

Sturk,  sturk,  s.      A  young  ox  or  heifer. 

To  Stutter,  st&t't&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  speak  with 
hesitation,  to  stammer. 

Stutter,  stut'tur,  s.  98.     A  stammer. 

Stutterer,  stut't&r-ur,  s.     A  stammerer. 

Sty,  sti,  s.  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in ;  any  place  of 
bestial  debauchery. 

To  Sty,  sti,  v.  a.      To  shut  up  in  a  sty. 

Stygian,  Stld'je-in,  a.  Hellish,  infernal,  pertain- 
ing to  Styx,  one  of  the  poetical  rivers. 

Style,  stile,  S.  Manner  of  writing  with  regard  to 
language  ;  manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  particu- 
lar characters  ;  title,  appellation  ;  a  pointed  iron  used 
anciently  in  writing  on  tables  of  wax  ;  any  thing  with 
a  sharp  point,  as  a  graver,  the  pin  of  a  dial ;  the  stalk 
which  rises  from  amid  the  leaves  of  a  flower ;  Style  of 
court,  is  properly  the  practice  observed  by  any  court 
in  its  way  of  proceeding. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.      To  call,  to  term,  to  name. 

Styptick,  Stip'tlk,  a.  The  same  as  astringent,  but 
generally  expresses  the  most  efficacious  sort  of  as- 
tringents, or  those  which  are  applied  to  stop  hoemor- 
rliages. 

Stypticity,  Stlp-tls'e-t^,  S.  The  power  of  stanch- 
ing blood. 

SuASIVE,  swa'siv,  a.  428.  Having  power  to 
persuade.     Little  used. 

SuASORY,  swa'sir-e,  a.  429.  312.  Having  ten- 
dency to  persuade. — See  Domestick.  557. 

Suavity,  svv3,v'e-t^,  s.  311.  Sweetness  to  the 
senses  ;  sweetness  to  the  mind. 

Sub.  sub.  In  composition,  signifies  a  subordinate 
degree. 

Subacid,  sub-Js'sld,  a.      Sour  in  a  small  degree. 

SuBACRLD,  Sub-Skllrid,  a.  sharp  and  pungent 
in  a  small  degree. 
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To  SubaCT,  s&b-akt',  v.  a.    To  reduce,  to  subdue. 
SuBACTION,  s&b-ak'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of  reducing 

to  any  state. 
Subaltern,  suiyil-teni,  a.    Inferior,  subordinate. 
Subaltern,  S&b'il-t^m,  s.  An  inferior,  one  acting 

under  another ;  it  is  used  in  the  army  to  all  officers 

below  a  Ciiptain. 
Subastri.vgent,  sib-^-strin'jent,  a.  Astringent 

in  a  small  degree. 
Subbeadle,  sab-be'dl,  s.      An  under  beadle. 
Subcelestial,  sub-se-les'tshal,  a.  Placed  beneath 

the  heavens. 
SUBCHANTER,    S&b-tshin't&T,   S.       The    deputy   of 

the  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 
Subclavian,  sub-kla'vi-in,  a.    Under  the  armpit 

or  shoulder. 
SuBcoNSTELLATioN,  sfib-k6n-stM-la'shun, .«.    A 

subordinate  or  secondary  constellatioa 
SuBCONTRARY,  sub-kon'tT^-F^,   a.     Contrary  in 

an  inferior  degree. 
Subcontracted,    sub-k6n-trik't5d,    part.    a. 

Contracted  after  a  former  contract 
Subcutaneous,     sub-ku-ta'ne-us,     a.       Lying 

under  the  skin. 
Subdeacon,  sub-de'kn,    s.    170.      In  the  Roman 

Church,  is  the  deacon's  servant. 
SuEDEAN,  sub-dene',  s.     The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 
SUBDECUPLE,  Sub-dekTii-pl,   a.      Containing  one 

part  of  ten. 
SUBDITITIOUS,  Siib-de-tish'us,  a.     Put  secretly  in 

the  place  of  something  else. 
To  SuBDR'ERSiFY,  sCib-de-ver'se-fi,    v.  a.     To 

diversify  again  what  is  already  diversified. 
To   Subdivide,  s&b-de-vlde',    v.  a.     To  divide 

a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 
Subdivision,    s&b-de-vlsh'un,    s.      The  act  of 

subdividing;    the  parts   distinguished   by  a  second 

division. 
SuBDOLOUS,  sulydo-l&s,  «f.  305.     Cunning,  subtle, 

sly. 
To  SuBDUcE,  s&b-duse',  \ 
To  Subduct,  sub-dukt',  \  ^'  "" 

To  withdraw,  to  take  away ;  to  subtract  by  arithme- 
tical operation. 
SuBDUCTiON,    sub-duk'shun,    s.       The   act  of 

taking  away ;  arithmetical  subtraction. 
To  Subdue,  sub-du',  v.  a.  To  crush,  to  oppose,  to 

sink  ;  to  conquer,  to  reduce  tmder  a  new  dominion ;  to 

tame,  to  subact 
Sueduer,  S&b-du'ur,  s.  98.      Conqueror,  tamer. 
SUBDUMENT,    Sub-du'm^nt,     S.      Conquest.      Not 

used. 
SUBDUPLE,  Sul/du-pl,  405.  1 

SuBDUPLiCATE,  sub-di'ple-katc,  ^ 

Containing  one  part  of  two. 
Subjacent,  scb-ja's^nt,  a.     L>-ing  under. 
To  Subject,  s&b-j^kt',  v.  a.  492.    To  put  under ; 

to  reduce  to  submission,  to  make  subordinate,  to  make 
submissive ;  to  enslave,  to  make  obnoxious ;  to  ex- 
pose, to  make  liable ;  to  submit,  to  make  accountable ; 
to  make  subservient. 
Subjected,  s&b-j^k'tod,  ipart.  adj.     Put  under ; 
reduced  to  submission  ;  exposed,  made  liable  to. 
93-  A  very  improper,  though  a  very  prevailing  mis- 
accentuation  of  the  passive  participle  of  the  word  to 
subject,  has  obtained,  which  ought  to  be  corrected.     All 
the  authorities  in  Johnson  place  the  accent  of  subjected 
on  the   same  syllable  as  the  verb,  except  one  from 
Milton : 

**  He  tubycted  to  man's  service  angel  wings.'* 

Bnt  in  another  passage  Milton  accents  this  word  as  it 
ought  to  be,  even  wheu  an  adjective  : 

" The  angel 

LeJ  Ihem  direct  and  down  the  clift  as  fast 
To  the  tuljecled  plain." 

T^ tit  as  the  word  tiiJject  is  an  adjective  .is  well  as  a  verb, 
and  wlien  an  adjective  it  has  always  the  accent  on  tlie 
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5rst  syllable,  so  the  particle  has  not  only  caught  the 
accent  of  the  adjective,  but,  as  one  erro'ur  commonly 
generates  another,  seems  to  have  communicated  the  im- 
propriety to  the  Terb  ;  which  we  sometimes  hear,  con- 
trary to  all  analogy  and  authority,  accented  on  the  first 
syllable  likewise.     These  improprieties  are  easily  cor- 
rected at  first,  and  in  my  opinion,  they  are  not  yet  so 
rooted  as  to  make  correctness  look  like  pedantry. 
Subject,   sub'jekt,   a.      Placed  or  situated  under  ; 
living  under  the  dominion  of  another  ;  exposed,  liable, 
obnoxious  ;  being  that  on  which  any  action  operates. 
SuBJEd",  S&b'J6kt,  s.  492.      One  who  lives  under 
the  dominion  of  another ;  that  on  which  an  v  operation 
either  mental  or  material  is  performed  ;  that  in  which 
any  thing  inheres  or  exists ;  in  Grammar,  the  nomina- 
tive case  to  a  verb,  is  called,  by  grammarians,  the  Sub- 
ject of  the  verb. 
Subjection,  sub-j^k'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  sub- 
duing,- the  state  of  being  under  government 
Subjective,  sub-jek'tiv,  a.     Relating  not  to  the 

object,  but  to  the  subject. 
SUBINGRESSION,   S&b-ill-gT&h'un,  S.      Secret  en- 
trance. 

To  Subjoin,  s&b-join',  v.  a. 

to  add  afterwards. 
SuBiTANEOUs,  sub-^ta'nd-fis,  a.  314. 

hasty. 

To  Subjugate,  s&l/ji-gate,  v.  a.      To  conquer, 
to  subdue ;  to  bring  under  dominion  by  force. 

Subjugation',   sub-jii-ga'shin,  s.      The  act  of 

•  subduing. 

SuBJUNCTioN,  sub-jungk'sh&n,  *. 
being  subjoined;  the  act  of  subjoining. 

Subjunctive,   sub-jungk'tiv,   a. 

something  else. 
Sublapsarian,   sub-lap-sa're-5n,   s     One  who 

holds  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  choice  which  he 

made  of  his  people,  considered  them  as  fallen. 
Sublapsary,    sCib-lip'si-re,  a.      Done  after  the 

fall  of  man. 
SuBLATiON,  scib-Ia'shan,  s, 


To  add  at  the  end. 
Sudden, 


The  state  of 


Subjoined  to 


away. 
SUBEEVATION 


The  act  of  taking 
s&b-l^-va'sli5n,   s. 


Possible  to  be 


Quality 


The  act  of 
raisins^  on  high. 
Subleviable,   s&b-li'mi-bl, 
sublimed. 

Sublimableness,  s&b-U'ma-bl-n&,  s. 

of  admitting  sublimation. 

Sublimate,  suble-mat,  s.  91.  Any  thing  raised 
by  fire  in  the  retort ;  quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort 

To  Sublimate,  s&b'le-mate,  v.  a.  91.  To  raise 
by  the  force  of  chymical  fire  ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten,  to 
elevate. 

Sublimation,  s5b-M-ma'shun,  s.  A  chymical 
operation  which  raises  bodies  in  the  vessel  by  the  force 
of  fire ;  exaltation,  elevation,  act  of  heightening  or  im- 
proving. 

Sublime,  sub-blime',  a.  High  in  place,  exalted, 
aloft ;  high  in  excellence,  exalted  by  nature ;  high  in 
style  or  sentiment,  lofty,  grand;  elevated  by  joy; 
haughty,  proud. 

Sublime,  sub-bllme',  s.     The  grand  or  lofty  style. 

To  Sublime,  s&b-blime',  v.  a.  To  raise  by 
a  chymical  fire ;  to  raise  on  high ;  to  exalt,  to  heighten, 
to  improve. 

To  Sublime,  sub-bllme',  v.  n.     To  rise  in  the 

chymical  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 
Sublimely,  sub-bllme'le,  ad.    Loftily,  grandly. 
Sublimity,  s&b-bllm'e-t^,  s.      Height  of  place, 

local  elevation ;  height  of  nature,  excellence  j  loftiness 

of  style  or  sentiment. 

Subungual,  sub-llng'gwSI,  a.    Placed  under  the 

tongue. 
Sublunar,  s?ib-lii'nSr,       > 
Sublunary,  sub'lu-n^r-^, ) 

Situated  beneath  the  moon,  earthly,  terrestrial. 

5)0  Accenting  the  word  sublunary  on  the  first  syllable 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  principles  laid  down. 
No.  503,  and  under  the  words  Acadtrrtu,  Incotnparable, 

&C. 
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Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Buchanan,  W»5 ' 
Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  Dr  Kenrick,  Dr  Ash,  B^clay.aiid 
£ntick,  accent  the  first;  and  Bailey  and, Feniiiug only, 
the  second  syllable. 

Submarine,  s&b-ma-rden',  a.  Lying  or  acting 
under  the  sea. 

To  Submerge,  sub-m^ije',  v.  a.     To  drown,  to 

put  under  water. 

Submersion,    s&b-mer'shun,    s.       The  act  of 
drowning,  state  of  being  drowned ;  the  act  of  putting 
imder  water. 
To  Subminister,  s&b-mlnls-t&r,        1 
To  Subministrate,  sfib-minls-trate,  j  "'  "' 
To  supply,  to  afford. 

To  Subminister,  s&b-mlnls-tfir,  v.  n.  To  sub- 
serve. 

SuBMlSS,  S&b-mls',  a.  Humble,  submissive,  obse- 
quious. 

Submission,  sfib-mlsh'un,  s.     Delivery  of  himself 

to  the  power  of  another ;  acknowledgment  of  inferiori- 
ty or  depeiidfnre ;  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  confes- 
sion of  error,  obsequiousness,  resignation,  obedience. 

SuBJnssiVE,    s&b-mis'slv,   a.  428.      Humble,  tes- 
tifying submission  or  inferiority. 
Submissively,  s&b-mis'siv-le,  ad.  Humbly,  wiih 

confession  of  inferiority. 

SubMISSIVENESS,  s6b-mls'siv-n^S,  S.  158.  Hu- 
mility, confession  of  fatilt,  or  inferiority. 

SitbmISSLY,  s5b-mis'I^,  ad.  Humbly,  with  sub. 
mission. 

To  Submit,  sub-mif,  v.  a.  To  let  down,  to  sink ; 
to  resign  to  authority ;  to  leave  to  discretion ;  to  refer 
to  judgment 

To  Submit,  S&b-mlt',  v.  n.  To  be  subject,  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  authority  of  another,  to  yield. 

SubmultipLE,  S&b-mul't^-pl,  s.  A  snbmultiple 
number  or  quantity  is  that  which  is  contained  in  ano- 
ther number  a  certain  number  of  times  exactly  ;  thus 
three  is  Snbmultiple  of  twenty-one,  as  being  contained 
in  it  exactly  seven  times. 

SuBocTAVE,  sub-5k'tave, 
SuBocTUPLE,  sub-6k'l 

Containing  one  part  of  eight. 
Subordinacy,  sub-or'de-na-se,      \  . 
SuBORDiNANCY,  s&b-or'de-n^n-s^,  3  *' 

The  state  of  being  subject ;  series  of  subordination. 
SuBORDIN.4TE,  Sub-Ol'd^-nit,  a.  91.    Inferiour  in 

order ;  descending  in  a  regular  series. 
SuBORDiNATELY,    s&b-of'de-nat-le,    ad.       In  a 

series  regularly  descending. 

Subordination,    sab-or-de-na'sbfin,    s.      The 

state  of  being  inferiour  to  another ;  a  series  regularly 

descending. 
To  Suborn,  S&b-om',  v.  a.   To  procure  privately, 

to  procure  by  secret  collusion ;  to  procure  by  indirect 

means. 

Subornation,  s&b-or-na'shfin,  s.     The  crime  <  f 

procuring  any  to  do  a  bad  action. 
Suborner,  s&b-or'n&r,  s.  98.    One  that  procures 

a  bad  action  to  be  done. 
SuBPCENA,  sub-pe'nd,  s.  92.     A  writ  commanding 

attendance  in  a  court,  under  a  penalty. 

DCS"  This,  like  most  other  terliiiical  words,  is  often  cor. 
rupted  into  Su-pena. — See  Clef. 
SuBQUADRUPLE,  s&b-kw6d'dr{l-pl,  a.    Containing 

one  part  of  four. 
SuBQUI-JTUPLE,    Sub-kwln'tJl-pl,    a.      Containing 

one  part  of  five. 
SuBRECTOR,  sub-rek'tfir,  s.   166.     The  rector's 

vicegerent 

Subreption,  sub-rep'shfin,  s.  Tlie  act  of  obtain- 
ing a  favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation. 

SuBREPTITIOUS,  sfeb-r^p-tisb'us,  a.  Fraudulently 
obtained. 

To  Subscribe,  s&b-skribe',  ».  a.  To  give  consent 

to,  by  underwriting  the  name  ;  to  attest  by  writing  the 
name  ;  to  contract,  to  limit,  nut  uatd  in  this  last  stuseu 
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Subscriber,  s6h-skri'bcir,  s.  98.  One  who  sub- 
scribes ;  one  who  rontrihutes  t"  HUy  undertaking'. 

Subscription,  s&b-skrip'sh&n,  s.  Any  thing 
underwritten  ;  consent  or  attestation  griven  by  uiider- 
writiiip  the  name  ;  the  act  or  state  of  contribiitinff  to 
any  undertaking;  submission,  obedience.  Nut  used  in 
this  last  sense. 

Subsection,  s&b-s^k'sh&n,  s.     A  subdivision  of 

a  Iwsrer  section  into  a  lesser.     A  section  of  a  section. 

Subsequence,  sftiys^-kw^nse,  s.     The  state  of 

following-,  not  precedence. 
SuBSECUTiVE,   s5b-s^'ku-tlv,  a.     Following  in 

train. 
SuBSEPTUPLE,   s&b-S^p'tfl-pl,  a.      Containing  one 

of  seven  parts. 
Subsequent,    s&b'se_kwdnt,    a.     Following   in 

train,  not  preceding. 
Subsequently,  sub'se-kvv^nt-1^,  ad.    Not  so  as 

to  go  before,  so  as  to  follow  in  train. 
To    Subserve,  s&b-s§rv',    v.    a.     To   serve   in 

subordination,  to  serve  instrumentaily. 

Subservience,  sfib-s&^v^-^ns^. 
Subserviency,  s&b-s^r'v^-e 

Instrumental  fitness  or  use. 
Subservient,    sub-ser'vd-^nt,   a.     Subordinate, 

instrumentaily  useful. 
SubsEXTUPLE,  S&b-S^ks't6-pl,  a.    Containing  one 

part  of  six. 
To  Subside,  s&b-side',  v.  n.     To  sink,  to  tend 

downwards. 

Subsidence,  sfib-sl'dense,  ) 
SuBSiDENCY,  siib-si'd^n-s4,  )  *' 

The  act  of  sinkin(r,  tendency  downwards. 
Subsidiary,  s&b-sid'e-a-r^,    or  s&b-sid'je-J-r^, 

a.  293,  29-1..  376.     Assistant,  brought  in  aid. 

To  Subsidize,  sub's^-dlze,  v.  a.    To  give  money 

to  receive  aid  or  assistance. 

jjf^  This  word  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  last 
War  i  if  so,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  an  antion  so 
common  before  should  not  have  generated  a  verb  to 
express  it. 

Subsidy,  sil/sd-d^,  s.  Aid,  commonly  such  as  is 
given  in  money. 

To  SuESIGN,  S?ib-Sine',  v.  a.   To  sign  under. 

To  Subsist,  s&b-slst',  t;.  n.  To  continue,  to  retain 
the  present  state  or  condition  ;  to  have  means  of  living, 
to  be  maintained  ;  to  adhere,  to  have  existence. 

Subsistence,  s&b-sis't^nse,  s.  Real  being ;  com. 
petence,  means  of  support 

Subsistent,  S&b-Sis't(5nt,  a.     Having  real  being. 

Substance,  sub'stanse,  s.  Being,  something 
existing,  something  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is ; 
that  which  supports  accidents ;  the  essential  part ; 
something  real,  not  imaginary  ;  something  solid,  not 
empty  ;  body,  corporeal  nature  ;  wealth. 

Substantial,  sub-stan'shal,  a.  Real,  actually 
existing;  true,  solid,  real,  not  merely  seeming;  cor- 
poreal, material;  strong,  stout,  bulky;  responsible, 
moderately  wealthy. 

Substantials,  Sub-StJn'shalz,  S.  (Without 
singular.)     Essential  parts. 

Substantiality,  s5b-stan-she-al'^-te,  s.     Real 

existence ;  corporeity. 

Substantially',  stib-stSn'sLil-^,  ad.  In  manner 
of  a  substance,  with  reality  of  existence;  strongly, 
solidly;  trnlv,  really,  with  fixed  purpose;  with  com- 
petent wealtli. 

Substantialness,  sfib-stin'shal-nes,  s.  The 
state  of  being  substantial;  firmness,  strength,  power  of 
lasting. 

To  Substantiate,  s&b-stin'sh^-ate,  v.  a.  To 
make  to  exist. 

Substantiate,  s&b'st5n-tlv,  s.  512.  A  noun  be- 
tokening the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

To  Substitute,  sub'ste-tute,  t;.  a.  To  put  in 
the  place  of  another. 

Substitute,  s&b'st^-tute,  s.  463.  One  put  to  act 
in  the  place  of  another. 
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Substitution,  sib-std-tt'shfin,  «.  463.      TJip 

act  of  placing  any   person  or  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 
To  Substract,  sub-StrSkt',  v,  a.     To  take  away 
part  from  tlie  whole ;  to  take  one  number  from  an- 
other. — See  To  Subtract. 

Substraction,  s&b-strSk'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
taking  part  from  the  whole ;  the  taking  of  a  less 
number  out  of  a  greater  of  the  like  kind,  whereby  to 
find  out  a  third  number. 

Substruction,  sub-strfik'sh&n,  s.  Underbuilding. 

Substylar,  S&b-sti1;ir,  a.  Substylar  line  is,  in 
Dialling,  a  right  line,  whereon  the  gni.mon  or  style  of 
a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles  with  the  plane. 

Subsultive,  s6b-sul'tlv,    } 
SuBSULTORY,  sfiVsM-t&r-^,  I  °' 

Bounding,  moving  by  stars. 

OO"  Mr  Sheridan  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  has  accent- 
ed this  word  on  the  first  syllable  as  I  have  done  ;  for  1^ 
Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Barclay,  Feuning, 
Bailey,  and  Entick,  accent  the  second.  Its  companion. 
Desultory,  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr  Sheri. 
dan,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Smith,  and  Fenning : 
but  on  the  second  by  Dr  Ash,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott, 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  Buchanan,  Bailey,  and  Entick. 
As  these  two  words  must  necessarily  be  accented  alike, 
we  see  Dr  Johnson  and  Fenning  are  inconsistent.  But 
though  the  majority  of  authorities  are  against  me  in  both 
these  words,  I  greatly  mistake  if  analogy  is  not  clearly 
on  my  side.  See  Principles,  No.  512. 
SuBSULTORlLY,  Eub'sul-ttir-e-l^,  ad.    In  a  bound. 

ing  manner. 
SubTANGENT,   sub-tan'jent,   S.      In  any  curve,  is 

the  line  which  determine-  the  intersection  of  the  tan- 
gent in  the  axis  prolonged. 
To  Subtend,  sub-tend',  r.  a.     To  be  extended 

under. 
Subtense,  S&b-tense',  *.       The  chord  of  an  arch, 

that  which  is  extended  under  any  thing. 
Subterfluent,  sub-t^r'flu-^nt,    \ 

SUBTERFLUOUS,  S&b-t^r'flfl-OS,        ^  "' 
Running  under. 

Subterfuge,  sub'ter-fudje,  s.  A  shift,  an  evasion, 

a  trick. 

Subterraneal,  sflb-ter-ra'ii^-Sl,  ^ 

Subterranean,  sub-t^r-ra'ne-Sn,  >  a. 

SuBTiTRKANEOUs,  sub-t^F-ra'n^-fis,    ) 
Lying  under  the  earth,  placed  below  the  surface.  The 
last  two  words  only  are  in  use. 

SUBTERRANITY,  S&b-t^T-rin'e-t^,  S.  A  place  un- 
der ground.     Not  in  use. 

Subtile,  S&b'tll,  a.  140.  Tliin,  not  dense  ;  nice, 
fine,  delicate  ;  piercing,  acute  ;  cunning,  artful,  sly, 
subdolous,  deceitful;  refined,  acute  beyond  exactness. 
See  Subtle. 

SUBTILELY,  sfil/til-le,  ad.  Finely,  not  grossly  ; 
artfully,  cunningly. 

SuBTILENESS,  sCib'tll-nes,  s.  Fineness,  rarenoss ; 
cunning,  artfulness. 

To  SuBTiLiATE,  s&b-til'yatc,  I',  a.  113.  To 
make  thin. 

SUBTILIATION,  Sub-tll-yA'shfin,  S.  The  act  of 
making  thin. 

SuBTILTY,  Stib'tll-t^,  s.  Thinness,  fineness,  exility 
of  parts;  nicety;  refinement,  too  much  acuteness; 
cunning,  artifice,  sliness. 

SuBTILIZATION,  sfib-tll-^-za'shon,  s.  Snbtilizs- 
tion  is  making  any  thing  so  volatile  as  to  rise  readily 
in  steam  or  vapour ;  refinement,  superfluous  acute- 
ness. 

To  SuBTII.IZE,  S&b'tll-lze,  v.  a.  To  make  thin, 
to  make  less  gross  or  ctoarse ;  to  refine ;  to  spin  into 
useless  niceties. 

Subtle,  s&t'tl,  a.  347.  405.    siy,  artful,  cunning. 

^y-  This  word  and  subtile,  have  been  used  almost  in.  ' 
discriminately  to  express  very  different  senses,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Johnson ;  but  as  custom  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent spelling,  and  a  different  pronunciation  for  th"ir 
different  meaninps,  it  is  presumed  it  hns  not  been  with- 
out reason.     That  the  first  sense  of  the  word  meanior 
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'ite,  acute,  &c.  should  extend  itself  to  the  latter  meaninp 
tly,  artful,  &o.  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  words  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  fall  into  a  bad  sense ;  witness, 
knare,  villain,  &c.  ;  but  if  custom  has  marked  this  dif- 
ference of  sense  by  a  difference  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation, it  should  seem  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  pre- 
serve precision  in  our  ideas.  If  these  observations  are 
just,  the  abstracts  of  these  words  ought  to  be  kept  as 
distinct  as  their  concretes  ;  from  subtile,  therefore, ought 
to  be  formed  subtilty,  and  from  subtle,  subtlety  :  tlie  b 
being  heard  in  the  two  first  and  mut«  in  the  tvvo  last.  j 
Subtlety,  sut'tUte,  S.      Artfulness,  cunning.  I 

Subtly,    sut'l^,    ad.       Slily,   artfully,    cunningly, 

nicely,  delicately. 
To  Subtract,  sub-trikt',  v.  a. — See  Sabstract. 

[XJ-  This  orthography  seems  to  prevail  over  substract.  ' 
The  vanity  of  deriving  words  from  the  Latin  rather  than  \ 
a  living  language  is  very  prevalent:  but  the  s  in  this  ■ 
word  intervening  between  the  two  mutes  certainly  makes 
the  word  flow  more  easily,  and  the  alteration  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted.  ; 
Subtraction,  sub-trak'sh&n,  s. — See  Suhstr ac- 
tion. 
Subtrahend,  sab-tri-hend',  s.     The  number  to 

be  tiiken  from  a  larger  number. 
Subversion,  sCib-ver'sh&n,  s.     Overthrow,  ruin, 

destruction. 
Subversive,  s&b-v&'siv,  a.  158.     Having  ten. 

dency  to  overturn. 
To  Subvert,  sub-v^rf ,  r.  a.     To  overthrow,  to 
overturn,  to  destroy,  to  turn  upside  down  ;  to  corrupt, 
to  confound. 
Subverter,    sub-vert'&r,    s.    98.      Overthrower, 

destroyer. 
Suburb,  sab'&rb,  S.      Building  without  the  walls  of 

a  city ;  the  confines,  the  ouUpart. 
Suburban,   sab-orb'an,  a.  88.     Inhabiting  the 

suburb. 
SuBWORKER,   S&b-wurk'ar,  s.    Undcrworker,  sub- 
ordinate helper. 
SucCEDANEOUS,   Suk-S^-da'nd-&S,   a.      Supplying 

the  place  of  something  else. 
SuccEDANEUM,  s&k-se-dane-um,  s.  503.     That 

which  is  put  to  serve  for  sometliing  else. 
To  Succeed,  suk-sec^d',  v.  n.  246.    To  follow  in 
order ;  to  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has  quitted ; 
to  obtain  one's  wish,  to  terminate  an  undertaking  in 
the  desired  effect ;  to  terminate  according  to  wish. 
7b  Succeed,  sak-seed',  v.  a.     To  follow,  to  be 
subsequent  or  consequent  to ;    to  pi'osper,  to  make 
successful. 
SuccEEDER,  s&k-seed'ur,   s.   98.     One  who  fol- 
lows, one  who  comes  into  the  place  of  another. 
Success,  sik-ses',  s.  The  termination  of  any  affair 

happy  or  unhappy. 
Successful,    suk-sls'ful,  a.      Prosperous,  happy, 
fortunate. 

Successfully,  s&k-ses'ful-^,  ad.     Prosptrously, 

luckily,  fortunately. 

SuccESSFULNESs,  suk-ses^ful-nfis,  S.  Happy 
conclusion,  desired  event,  series  of  good  fortune. 

Succession,  suk-sesh'un,  s.  Consecution,  series 
of  one  tiling  or  person  following  another ;  a  series  of 
things  or  persons  following  one  another ;  a  lineage, 
an  order  of  descendants  ;  the  power  or  right  of  com- 
ing to  the  inheritance  of  ancestors. 

Successive,  sQk-ses'siv,  a.  158.  Following  in 
order,  continuing  a  course  or  consecution  uninter- 
rupted ;  inherited  by  succession. 

Successively,  sfik-s^s'slv-1^,  ad.  In  uninter- 
rupted order,  one  after  another. 

Successiveness,  suk-ses'^v-ii6s,  s.  The  state  of 

being  successive. 

Successless,  suk-sesles,  a.  Unlucky,  unfor- 
tunate, failing  of  the  event  desired. 

Successor,  suk's^s-s&r,  or  suk-s^s'ur,  s.  503. 
One  that  foUmvs  in  the  place  or  character  of  another, 
correlative  to  Predecessor. 
ac!^  This  word  is  not  unfrequeutly  pronounced  with  the 

accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  if  it  were  formed  from 

tucceis  J  but  this  accentuation,  though  agreeable  to  its 
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Latin  original,  has,  as  in  confessor,  yielded  to  the  pre- 
vailing power  of  the  English  antepenultimate  accent. 
Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Elplunstou,  and  Entirk, 
accent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable ;  and  Dr  Ash, 
Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Ferry,  Buchanan,  and 
Bailey,  on  the  second  ;  Barclay  and  ienuing  give  both, 
but  prefer  the  first ;  Mr  Scott  gives  both,  and  prefers 
the  second;  but,  from  the  opininn  that  is  foolishly  gone 
forth,  that  we  ought  to  accent  words  as  near  the  begin- 
ning as  possible  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  antepeuui- 
timate  accent  will  prevail. 

Succinct,  s&k-sbigkt',  a.  408.    Tucked  or  girded 

up,   having  the  clothes  drawn  up ;   short,  concise, 
brief. 

Succinctly,   s&k-singktld,   ad.      Briefly,  con- 

cisely. 

Succory,   sfikTcur-^,   s.   557.       A  plant. — Sea 

Dotnestick. 

To  Succour,  sak'kur,  v.  a.  314.     To  help,  to 

assist  in  difliculty  or  disfa-ess,  to  reUeve. 
Succour,  sCik'kfir,  s.      Aid,    assistance,  relief  of 

any  kind,  help  in  distress ;  the  persons  or  things  thai 

bring  help. 
SuccouRER,  suk'kur-ir,  s.  98.    Helper,  assistant 

reliever. 
SUCCOURLESS,  suk'kir-les,    a.      Wanting    relief 

void  of  friends  or  help. 
SuCCULENCY,   stik'kil-Mn-S^,  S.      Juiciness. 

Succulent,  suk'ku-l^nt,  a.    Juicy,  moist. 

To  Succumb,  sak-kimiy,  v.  a.    To  yield,  to  sink 

tuider  any  difliculty. 
SuccussiON,  suk-kush'un,  s.    The  act  of  shaking ; 

in  Physick,  such  a  shaking  of  the  nervous  parts  as  id 

procured  by  strong  stimuli. 
Such,  SCltsh.proyj.      Of  that  kind,  of  the  like  kind  ; 

the  same   that:  comprehended  under  the  term  pre- 
mised; a  manner  of  expressing  a  particular  persou  or 

thing. 
To  Suck,  S&k,  v.  a.      To  draw  in  with  the  mouth  ; 

to  draw  the  teat  of  a  female ;  to  draw  with  the  milk ; 

to  empty  by  sucking;  to  draw  or  drain. 
To    Suck,    s6k,   v.  n.      To   draw  the  breast ;  to 

draw,  to  imbibe. 
Suck,  suk,  s.      The  act  of  sucking  ;  milk  given  by 

females. 
Sucker,   sukltfir,    S.    98.      Any  thing  that  draws 

by  suction  ;  the  embolus  of  a  pump  ;  a  pipe  through 

which  any  thing  is  sucked;  a  young  twig  shooting 

from  the  stock. 
Sucket,  suk'klt,  s.  99.      A  sweetmeat. 
Suckingbottle,   sak'klng-b6t-tl,   s.     A  bottle 

which  to  children  supplies  the  want  of  a  pap. 

To  Suckle,  suk'kl,  v.  a.  405.     To  nurse  at  the 

breast 
Suckling,  sukllng,  s.  410.     a  young  creature 

yet  fed  by  the  pap. 

Suction,  suk'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  sucking. 

SUDATION,  su-da'shun,  s.      Sweat. 

Sudatory,  sii'da-tiir-^,  s.  512.  557.  Hot-house, 
sweating  bath. 

Sudden,  sCid'din,  a.  103.  Happening  without 
previous  notice,  coming  without  the  common  pre- 
paratives ;  hasty,  violent,  rash,  passionate,  precipi- 
tate. 

Sudden,  sud'dln,  s.  Any  unexpected  occurrence, 
surprise.  Not  in  use.  On  a  Sudden,  soouer  than  was 
expected. 

Suddenly,  sud'din-1^,  ad.  In  an  unexpected 
manner,  without  preparation,  hastily. 

Suddenness,   scid'din-iies,    s.     state    of  being 

sudden,  unexpected  presence,  manner  of  coming  or 

happening  unexpectedly. 
SuDORIFICK,     su-d6-riffik,     a.       Provoking    or 

causing  8  \i  eat 
SuDORIFICK,   sii-do-rlf'fik,    S.   509.      A  medicine 

provoking  sweat. 

Sudorous,    su.'d6-ras,    a.    314.     Consisting  of 

sweat. 
Suds,  sudz,  s.      A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water  ;  to 
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be  in  the  Suds,  a  familiar  phrase  for  being  in  any 
difficulty. 

JO  Sue,  sd,  v.  a.  To  prosecute  by  law  j  to  gain 
by  leg-al  procedure. 

To  Sue,  si,  v.  n.  335.  To  beg,  to  entreat,  to 
petition. 

Suet,  stilt,  s.  99.  A  hard  fat,  particularly  that 
about  the  kidneys. 

SuETY,  sult-^,  a.  Consisting  of  suet,  resembling 
suet. 

To  Suffer,  suf  fur,  v.  a.  98.  To  bear,  to  undergo, 
to  feel  wiih  sense  of  pain  ;  to  endure,  t<j  support ;  to 
allow,  to  permit ;  to  pass  through,  to  be  aifected  by. 

To  Suffer,  suf'f&r,  v.  n.  To  undergo  pain  or  in- 
convenience ;  to  undergo  punislunent ;  to  be  injured. 

Sufferable,  suffir-i-bl.  a.  Tolerable,  such  as 
may  be  endured. 

SUFFERABLY,  S&f'for-J-bl^,  ad.  Tolerably,  so  as 
to  be  endured. 

Sufferance,  suf  far-^nse,  s.  Pain,  inconvenience, 
misery ;  patience,  moderation ;  toleration,  permission. 

Sufferer,  S&f'fiir-ir,  s.  One  who  endures  or  un- 
dergoes pain  or  inconvenience;  one  who  allows,  one 
who  permits. 

Suffering,  suf  f&r-lng,  s.  410.  Pain  suffered. 

To  Suffice,  s&f-fize',  w.  n.  351.    To  be  enough, 

to  be  sufficient,  to  be  equal  to  the  end  or  purpose. 

To  Suffice,  sof-fize',  v.  a.  351.    To  aflord,  to 

supply  ;  to  satisfy. 
Sufficiency,  siif-fish'§n-s^,  s.  state  of  being  ade- 
quate to  the  end  proposed ;  qualification  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  competence,  enough  ;  supply  equal  to  want :  it 
IS  used  by  Temple  for  that  omoeit  which  makes  a  man 
think  himself  equal  to  things  above  him. 

Sufficient,  suf-flsh'ent,  a.  357.    Equal  to  any 

end  or  purpose,  enough,  competent ;  qualified  for  any 
thing  by  fortune  or  otherwise. 

Sufficiently,  suf-flsh'&it-l^,  ad.  To  a  sufficient 

degree,  enouglu 
To  Suffocate,  s&Pf6-kate,  v.  a.     To  choke  by 

exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

Suffocation,  suf-fo-ka'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  chok- 
ing, the  state  of  beine  choked. 
Suffocative,  suffo-ka-tiv,  a.  512.    Having  the 

power  to  choke. 

Suffragan,  suPM-gun,  s.  88.    A  bishop  consi- 
dered as  subject  to  his  metropolitan. 
To  Suffragate,  sufM-gate,  v.  n.  90.  To  vote 

with,  to  agree  in  voice  with. 
Suffrage,  s&f  frldje,  s.  90.    Vote,  voice  given  in 

a  controverted  point. 
Suffraginous,  suf-frid'jin-us,  a.     Belonging  to 

the  knee  joint  of  beasts. 
Suffumigation,  s&f-fli-m^ga'sh&n,  s.  Operation 

of  fumes  raised  by  fire. 
To  Suffuse,  suf-f6se',  v.  a.   To  spread  over  with 
something  expansible,  as  witli  a  vapour  or  a  tincture. 
Suffusion,  saf-fu'zh&n,  s.   The  act  of  overspread- 
ing with  any  thing ;  that  which  is  suftused  or  spread. 
Sugar,  shug'Sx,  s.  1 75.  ^5i.     The  native  salt  of 
the  sugar-cane,  obtained  by  the  expression  and  evapo- 
ration of  its  juices  ;  any  thing  proverbially  sweet;  a 
chymical  dry  crystallization. 
To  Sugar,  shug'ur,  v.  a.     To  impregnate  or  sea- 
son with  sugar  ;  to  sweeten. 
Sugary.  shug'i'ir-<^,  a.    Sweet,  tasting  of  sugar. 
To  Suggest,  Sug-j^St',  v.  a.    To  hint,  to  intimate, 
to  insinuate  good  or  ill ;  to  seduce,  to  draw  to  ill  by 
insinuation  ■  to  inform  secretly. 

jf5*  Though  the  first  g  in  e.vnggerate  is,  by  a  difficulty 
of  pronunciation,  assimilated  to  the  last,  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  in  the  present  word.  For  though  we 
sometimes  hear  it  sounded  as  if  written  mtd-jest,  the  most 
correct  speakers  generally  preserve  the  first  and  last  g  in 
Uieir  distinct  and  separate  sounds. 

Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  fk'ott,  and  Mr  Nares,  pronounce  the 
g  in  both  syllables  soft,  as  if  written  sud-jest.  Dr  Ken- 
rick,  Mr  Perry,  and  Barclay,  m.ike  the  first  g  hard,  and 
the  second  soft  as  if  written  sug.jest,  as  I  have  done  ;  for 
as  tl:o  nccent  is  riot  on  thi-sc  consonimts,  flv>re  is  not  the 


same  apology  for  pronouncing  the  first  soft  as  there  is  m 

exaggerate ,-  which  see. 

Suggestion,  sug.jes'tsh&n,  s.  Private  hint,  inti- 
mation, insinuation,  secret  notification. 

Suicide,  su'd-side,  s.  143.  Self-murder,  the  horrid 
crime  of  destroying  one's  self. 

Suit,  sute,  s.  342.  A  set,  a  number  of  things 
correspondent  one  to  the  other ;  clothes  made  one  part 
to  answer  another ;  a  petition,  an  address  of  entreaty  ; 
courtship  ;  pursuit,  prosecution ;  in  Law,  Suit  is  some- 
times  put  for  the  instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes 
for  the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment. 

Suit,  site,  v.  a.  To  fit,  to  adapt  to  something 
else ;  to  be  fitted  to,  to  become ;  to  dress,  to  clothe. 

To  Suit,  site,  v.  n.      To  agree,  to  accwd. 

Suitable,  sii'ta-bl,  a.  405.     Fitting,  according 

with,  agreeable  to. 

Suitableness,  si'ti-bl-nfe,  s.     Fitness,  agree- 

ableness. 
Suitably,  sfl'ti-ble,  ad.     Agreeably,  according  to. 
Suite,  sw^te,  S.      French.      Consecution,  series, 

regular  order  ;  retinue,  company. 
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One  who  sues,  a  petitioner,  a  supplicant ;  a  wooer, 

one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
Suitress,  su'tres,  s.     A  female  supplicant. 
Sulcated,  sul'ka-ted,  a.      Furrowed. 
Sulky,  sul'k^,   a.      Silently  sullen  ;   sour,  morose, 

obstinate. 

[5C^  This  word  had  long  been  a  vaga'ond  in  cnnversa- 
tion,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  Dictionaries 
till  it  was  lately  admitted  to  a  place  in  Entick's,  and, 
from  its  very  frequent  use,  may  now  be  considered  as 
a  denizen  of  the  language.  Mr  Coiman  had,  many 
years  ago,  made  use  of  it  iu  his  prologue  to  The  Wife  in 
the  Rigiit,  where  he  says, 

'*  No  sulktf  critick  to  ttie  Playhouse  drawn, 
"  Whom  modem  Comeuy  provoker  to  yawn.** 

And  this  writer's  authority  alone  is  a  suffi(*ii'nt  proof 
of  the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  word.  II  may  perhaps 
be  obje(rted,  that  the  word  sullen  is  perfectly  equivalent, 
and  renders  this  word  useless.  Those,  however,  who 
consider  language  philosophically,  know  that  there  are 
no  words  perfectly  synonymous,  and  consequently  that 
there  are  no  useless  words.  If  it  be  asked  what  is  the 
difference  between  these  words,  I  would  answer,  that 
sullenness  seems  to  be  an  habitual  sulkiness,  and  sulki- 
ness  a  temporary  sullenness.  The  former  may  be  an 
innate  dispositiou;  the  latter,  a  disposition  occasioned 
by  recent  iiyury.  The  one  has  a  maUgnancy  in  it  threat- 
ening danger ;  the  other,  an  obstinate  aversenes  to 
pleasure.  Thus  we  are  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sulky 
fit ;  Men  and  Women  are  said  to  be  sullen,  and  Children, 
sulky  ;  sullenness  may  be  predicated  of  inanimate  objects, 
sulkiness  only  of  such  as  are  animated. 

'•  No  cheerful  breeze  this  tullen  reffion  knows; 
"  The  dteadful  Kast  is  all  the  wind  tliat  blows.*' 

Pope. 

If  these  distinctions  are  just,  there  is  good  reason  for 
receiving  the  word  in  question,  and  incorporating  it  into 
the  language,  even  though  it  had  not  been  adopted  by 
the  respectable  writer  I  have  quoted. 
Sulkiness,  sul'k^-nes,  s.     Silent  sullenness,  morose- 

ness,  obstinacy. 
Sullen,    S&l'lln,    a.   99.      Gloomy,  discontented , 

mischievous,  malignant;   intractable,  obstinate;  dis- 

mal ;  heavy,  dull. 
Sullenly,  sMlin-le,  ad.      Gloomily,  malignantly, 

intractably. 
Sullenness,  sul'lln-n^s,  s.     Gloominess,  morose 

ness,  sluggish  anger ;  malignity. 
SuLLENS,  sfil'llnz,  S.      Morose  temper,  gloominess 

of  mind. 
To   Sully,  S&ll^,  v.   a.     To  soil,  to  tarnish,   to 

dirt,  to  spot 
Sully,  sol'l^,  S.      Soil,  tarnish,  spot. 
Sulphur,  S&lf&r,  S.      Brimstone. 

Sulphureous,  sal-fii'r^-5s,  )  ^ 
Sulphurous,  sul'f&r-us,  314.  ^ 

Made  of  brimstone,  having  the  qualities  of  brimstone, 
containing  sulphur. 
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SULPHUREOUSNESS,    sM-fu're-us-nSs,    s.      The 

state  of  being  sulphureous. 
SuLPHURWORT,  sM'f&F-w&rt,  s.      The  same  with 

Hogsfennel. 
Sulphury,  sul'f&r.^,  a.      Partaking  of  sulphur. 
Sultan,  sil'tJn,  s.  88.      The  Turkisli  emperor. 

Sultana,  sul-ta'nil See  Lumbago,  ) 

SuLTANESS,  s61'ta-nes,  3  *' 

The  queen  of  an  eastern  emperor. 

Sultriness,  sil'tr^n^s,  s.     The  state  of  being 

sultry. 
Sultry,  s&l'tr^,  a.     Hot  without  ventilation,  hot 

and  close,  hot  and  cloudy. 
Sum,   S&m,  s-        The    whole   of  any   thing,    many 

particulars  aggrepated  to  ;i  tital ;  quantity  of  money ; 

rumpendium,  abridgmeut,  the  whole  abjitracted  ;  the 

amount,    the  result  of  reasoning   or   computation; 

height,  completion. 

To  Sum,  sum,  v.  a.  To  compute  ;  to  collect  par. 
ticulars  into  a  total ;  to  comprise,  to  comprehend,  to 
collect  into  a  narrow  ctjmpass ;  to  have  feathers  full 
grown. 

SuMLESS,-  suml^s,  a.      Not  to  be  computed. 

Summarily,  s&m'm^-r^-l^,  ad.  Briefly,  the 
sho^te^t  «ay. 

SuMJIARY,  sfim'ma-r^,  a.  Short,  brief,  compen- 
dious. , 

Summary,  sum-mil-rd,  S.  Compendium,  abridg- 
nient. 

Summer,  sum'm&r,  s.  98.  The  season  in  which 
the  sun  arrives  at  the  hither  solstice ;  the  principal 
beam  of  a  floor. 

Summerhouse,  siun'm&r-house,  s.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  8'arden  used  in  the  summer. 

SUMMERsIuLr,Ka^,^e,r-S^t,*. 

Summerset,      J 
A  high  leap,  in  which  the  heels  are  thrown  over  the 
head 

Summit,  sum'mlt,  S,      The  top,  the  utmost  height 

To  SujiMON,  sum'm&n,  v.  a.  166.  To  call  with 
authority,  to  admonish  to  appear,  to  cite  j  to  excite, 
to  call  up,  to  raise. 

SuMMONER,  siim'm&n-Sr,  s.  98.     One  who  cites. 

SUMJIONS,  S&m'm&nz,  s.  A  call  of  authority,  ad- 
monition to  appear,  citation. 

SUMFTER,  sum't&r,  S.  412.  A  horse  that  carries 
clothes  or  furniture. 

Sumption,  sum'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  taking. 
Sumptuary,  sum'tshu-S^r^,  a.  292.    Relating  to 

expense,  regulating  the  cost  of  life. 
Sumptuosity,  stira-tsh{i-6s'^-t^,  s.     Expcnslve- 

ness,  costliness. 
Su.VIPTUOUS,   sum'tshll-fis,   a.    292.       Costly,   ex- 
pensive, splendid. — See  P resutnptu(fut. 
SuJIPTUOUSLY,  s&m'tshu-Os-le,  ad.    Expensively, 

with  great  cost. 
SuMPTUOUSNESS,  s&in'tsh&-&s-n&,  s.      Expen- 

siveness,  costlinesR. 
Sun,     sun,   S.      The  luminary  that  makes  the  day  ; 

a  sunny  place,  a  place  eminently  warmed  by  the  sun  ; 

any  thing  eminently  splendid  ;  under  the  Sun,  in  this 

world,  a  proverbial  expression. 
7b  Sun,  sun,  v.  a.     To  expose  to  the  sun. 
Sunbeam,  s&n'beme,  s.     Ray  of  the  sun. 
SuNBEAT,  sfin^b^te,  part.   a.      Shone  upon  by  the 

SUIL 

SuNBRIGHT,  S&n'brite,  a.  Resembling  the  sun  In 
briglitneFS. 

SuNB&RNiNG,  s&n'burn-ing,  s.  The  effect  of  the 
sun  upon  the  face. 

Sunburnt,  stin'bumt,  part.  a.  Tanned,  dis- 
coloured by  the  sun. 

SuNCLAD,  stin'kl^d,  part.  a.  Clothed  in  radiance, 
bright. 

Sunday,  S&n'd^,  s.  223.     The  day  anciently  dedi- 
cated to  the  sun,  the  Christian  sabbath. 
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To  Sunder,  s6n'd&r,  v.  a.     To  part,  to  separata, 

to  divide. 
Sundial,   s&n'dl-il,  s.      A  marked  plate  on  which 

the  shadow  points  the  hour 
Sundry,  s&n'dre,  a.     Several,  more  than  one. 
Sunflower,  s&n'fl6u-&r,  s.     A  plant 
Sung,  s&ng.      The  pret  and  part.  pass,  of  Sing. 
Sunk,  S&ngk,  408   The  pret  and  part  pass,  of  Sink. 
Sunless,     sfinl^s,    a.       Wanting   sun,    wanting 

warmth. 
SUNLIKB,  sfin'like,  a.      Resembling  the  sun. 
Sunny,    S&n'n^,    a.      Resembling  the  sun,  bright ; 

exposed  to  the  sun,  bright  with  the  sun  ;  colotired  by 

the  sun. 

Sunrise,  sfin'rize,  7 

SuNRisiNG,  s&n'riz-ing,  410.     J  *' 

Morning,  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 
Sunset,  sin's^t,  s.      Close  of  the  day,  evening. 
Sunshine,  s&n'sbine,  s.     Action  of  the  sun,  place 

where  the  heat  and  lustre  of  the  sun  are  powerful. 

Sunshiny,  sun'shi-nd,  a.     Bright  with  the  sun  ; 

bright  like  the  sun. 
To    Sup,    s&p,    v.    a.      To  drink  by  mouthfuls,  to 

drink  by  little  at  a  time. 
To  Sup,  s6p,  v.  n.     To  eat  the  evening  meal. 
Sup,  sup,  S.      A  small  draught,  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 
SuPERABLE,   si'per-^-bl,   a.    403.      Conquerable, 

such  as  may  be  overcome. 

Jj:^  There  is  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  this  word, 
arising  from  want  of  attention  to  tlie  influence  of  accent 
on  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  which  makes  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  this  word  sound  like  the  noun  shoe.  This  pro- 
nunciation Mr  Sheridan  has  adopted,  not  only  In  this 
word,  but  in  all  those  which  commence  with  the  Inse- 
parable preposition  super.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the 
most  established  rules  of  orthoepy,  may  be  seen  in 
Principles,  No.  454  and  462 ;  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 
Mr  Sheridan  himself,  may  be  seen  by  his  giving  the  »  In 
the  words,  insuperable,  insuperab/eness,  insuperably,  and 
iruuperability,  its  simple  sound  only. — See  Insuperable. 
SuPERABLENESS,  si'p^r-5-bl-nes,  s.      Quality  of 

being  conquerable. 
To  SOPERABOUND,  sfl-ptT-a-bound',  V.  ru    To  be 

exuberant,  to  be  stored  with  more  th;in  enough. 
Superabundance,  sfi-per-a-ban'danse,  s.  More 

than  enough,  great  quantity. 
Superabu.ndant,  si-p^r-i-bun'dSnt,  a.     Being 

more  than  enough. 

Superabundantly,  sii-p^r-5-b&n'dlnt-le,   ad. 

More  than  sufficiently. 

To  Superadd,  si-p^r-ad',  v.  a.   To  add  over  and 

above,  to  join  to  any  thing  so  a'  to  make  it  more. 
Superaddition,  si-per-i-dish'fin,  s.      The  act 

of  adding  to  somethine  else  ;  that  which  is  added. 
Super advenient,  su-per-id-ve'n^-ent,  a.  Com. 

Ing  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of  something;  cominff 

unexpectedly.  ^ 

To  Superannuate,  su-p6r-an'nu-ate,  i;.  a.  To 

impaur  or  disqualify  by  age  or  length  of  time. 
Superannuation,  sfa-plr-^n-ni-a'shfin,  s.  The 

state  of  being  di-qualified  by  years. 
Superb,  sfi-p&rb',  a.       Grand,  pompous,  lofty,  au 

gust,  stately. 
Supercargo,  sfi-per-kar'g6,  s.     An  officer  in  the 

ship  whose  business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 
Supercelestial,  sfi-per-s^-l&'tshal,  a.    Placed 

above  the  tirmament 

Supercilious,  su-p&-sll'j-Gs,  a.     Haughty,  dog- 
matical, dictatorial,  arbitrary. 
Superciliously,  s6-p^r-sil'yfis Je,  ad.  Haughtily, 

dogmatically,  contemptuously. 

Superciliousness,  su-p^r-sU'ytts-nSs,  s.  113 

Haughtines.*,  contemptuousness. 
Superconception.  sii-p^r-k6n-sep'sb6n,  s.     A 
conception  made  after  another  conception. 

SuPERCONSEeuENCE,   su-p^F-kSii's^-kw^nse,  i 

Remote  consequence. 
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SupERCRESCENCE,  sfi-p?r-kr&'s^nse,    s.     That 

which  STOWS  upon  another  erowing'  thing. 

SupEREMiNENCE,  sii-pfir-eni'm^-n^nse,    1 

SuPEREMiNE.vcY,  sfi-per-em'me.n^n-s^, )  *' 
Uncomtaon  degree  of  i>minenee. 

ScpEREMiNENT,  sfi-p^r-6m'm^n§nt,  a.  Eminent 
in  a  high  degree. 

To  SuPEREROGATE,  si-p&'-^r'rA-gate,  v.  n.  91. 
To  do  more  than  duty  requires. 

Sdpererogation,  su-p^r-er-ro-ga'shun,  s.  Per- 
formance of  more  than  duty  requires. 

Supererogatory,  su-p6r-er'r6-ga-tur-t^,  a. 
51 2.     Performed  beyond  the  strict  demands  of  duty. 

Superexcellent,  si-p^r-ek'sel-lent,  a.  Ex- 
cellent beyond  common  degrees  of  excellence. 

Superexcrescence,  sii-p6r-§ks-kres's^nse,  s. 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

To  SupeRFETATE,  Sil-p^-fe'tate,  v.  n.  To  con- 
ceive after  conception. 

Superfetation,  Sil-pSr-f(J-ta'sh6n,  s.  One  con- 
ception following  another,  so  that  both  are  in  the 
womb  together. 

SUPERFICE,  Sii'per-fis,  s.  14-2.  Outside,  surface. 
Not  used. 

StrPERFICIAL,  sfi-p^r-fish'il,  a.  Lying  on  the 
surface,  not  reaching  below  the  surface ;  shallow,  con- 
trived to  cover  something ;  shallow,  not  profound  ; 
smattering,  not  learned. 

SuPERFiciALrrv,  su-p^r^ish-e-M'^-te,  s.  The 
quality  of  being  superficial. 

Superficially,  su-p^r-flsh'41-^,  ad.      On  the 

surface,  not  below  the  surface  ;  without  penetration, 
without  close  heed;  without  going  deep;  without 
searching. 
Superficialxess,  su-p^r-flsh'il-nes,  s.  Shallow, 
ness,  position  on  the  surface  ;  slight  knowledge,  false 
appearance. 

Superficies,   si-p^r-fish'^z,  s.   505.     Outside, 

surface,  superfice. 
Superfine,  sfi-p^-flne',  a.  52i  Eminently  fine. 
Superfluitaxce,  sfi-plr-flu'e-tinse,  s.    The  act 

of  floating  above. 
Superfluitant,   su-per-flJi'd-tSnt,  a.     Floating 

above. 

Superfluity,    si-p§r-flfi'^-t^,  s.      More    than 

enough,  plenty  beyond  use  or  necessity. 

Superfluous,  si-pei-'flu-fis,  a.  518.  Exuberant, 

more  than  enougli,  unnecessary. 
Superfluousness,  si-p^r'Afi-is-nSs,    s.      The 

state  of  being  superfluous. 
SupeRFLUX,  sii'pSr-fluks,  s.     That  which  is  more 

than  is  wanted. 
Superimpregnatiok,    si-per-lm-preg-na'shun, 

s.    Superconception,  superfetation. 

Superincumbent,  si-p^r-in-kum'b^nt,  s.  Ly- 
ing on  the  top  of  something  else. 

To  Superinduce,  si-per-in-duse',  v.  a.  To  bring 

in  as  an  addition  to  something  else ;  to  bring  on  as  a 
thing  not  originally  belonging  to  that  on  which  it  is 
brought 

Superinuuction,  sii-p^r-in-duk'shin,  s.  The 
act  of  superinducing. 

SupERINJECTION,  SU-p&-in-jek'sllun,  S.  An  in- 
jection succeeding  upon  another. 

Superinstitution,  si-per-in-st^-tu'sh&n,  s.  In 
Law,  one  institution  upon  another. 

To  Superintend,  su-p^r-ln-t^nd',  v.  a.  To 
oversee,  to  overlook,  to  take  care  of  others  with  au- 
thority. 

Superintendence,  su-per-in-tend'^nse,  ) 

Superintendency,  su-p6r-ln-t6nd'en-s4  \  *' 
.Superior  care,  the  act  of  overseeing  with  authority. 

Superintendent,  su-p^r-in-ten'dent,  s.  One 
who  overlooks  others  authoritatively. 

Superiority,  su-p^-rd-&r'e-te,  s.  Pre-eminence, 
the  quality  of  being  greater  or  higher  than  another  in 
any  respect 
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Superior,  si-p^re-ir,  a.  166.     Higher,  greater 

in  dignity  or  excellence,  preferable  or  preferred  to 
another ;  upper,  higher  locally ;  free  from  emotiuu  or 
concern,  unconqunred. 

Superior,  Su-peW-fir,  s.  One  more  excellent  or 
dignified  than  another. 

Superlative,  sfi-perla-tlv,  a.  Implying  or  ex- 
pressing the  highest  degree ;  rising  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Superlatively,  su-pSr'l^-tlv-l^,  ad.  In  a  man. 
ner  of  speech  expressing  the  highest  degree  ;  in  the 
highest  degree. 

Superlativeness,   su-p^r'lil-tiv-n^s,   s.      The 

state  of  being  in  the  highest  degree. 
Superlunar,  sii-per-lu'nir,  a.       Not  sublunary, 

placed  above  the  moon. 
Supernal,  sfi-p&^nal,  a.  88.      Having  a  higher 

position,  locally  above  us ;  relating  to  things  above, 

placed  above,  celestial. 
Supernatant,   sii-p6r-na'tant,    a.      Swimming 

above. 
SupERNATATlON,  si-per-na-ta'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  swimming  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 
Supernatural,  su-p&-nat'tshii-ral,  a.     Being 

above  the  powers  of  nature. 
SuPERNATURALLY,  sfi-per-nlt'tshu-ril-e,  ad.  In 

a  manner  above  the  course  or  pi>wer  of  nature. 
Supernumerary,  sa-per-nu'mer-ilr-e,  a.     Be. 

ing  above  a  stated,  a  necessary,  a  usual,  or  a  round, 

number. 
To  Superponderate,  su-p&.pSn'der-ate,  v.  a. 

To  weigh  over  and  above. 
SUPERPROPORTION,  SU-p4r-pr6-p6r'sllun,  S.  Over- 
plus of  proportion. 
Superpurgation,  SLi-per-piir-ga'shun,  s.    More 

purgation  than  enough. 
SUPERREFLECTION,  SU-peP-re-flek'sll&n,  S.       Re- 
flection of  an  image  reflected. 
SuPERSALIENCY,  su-pfir-sal^-en-Se,  s.      The  act 

of  leaping  upon  any  thing. 
To  Superscribe,  su-plr-skribe',  v.  a.     To  in- 
scribe upon  the  top  or  outside. 
Superscription,  si-p^r-skrlp'shun,  s.     The  act 

of  superscribing  ;  that  which  is  written  on  the  top  or 

outside. 
To  Supersede,  sfi-per-sede',  v.  a.  To  make  void 

or  ineflicacious  by  superior  power,  to  set  aside. 

Supersedeas,  sii-per-sMe-as,  s.  In  Law,  the 
name  of  a  writ  to  stop  or  set  aside  some  proceeding  at 
law. 

SuPERSERVICEABLE,  SU-p^r-Sfil-'ve-si-bl,  a.  Over- 
officious. 

Superstition,  sfi-per-stish'un,  s.     Unnecessary 

fear  or  scruples  in  religion,  reliidon  n-ithout  morality ; 
false  religion,  reverence  of  beings  not  proper  objects 
of  reverence  ;  over-nicety,  exactness  too  scrupulous. 

Superstitious,  sii-p6r-stish'as,  a.  Addicted  to 
superstition,  full  of  idle  fancies  or  scruples  with  re- 
gard to  religion  ;  over  accurate,  scrupulous  beyond 
need. 

SuPERSTiTiousLY,  su-p^r-stish'is-M,  ad.  In  a 
superstitious  manner. 

To  SuPERSTRAiN,  su-p§r-strane',  v.  a.  To  strain 
beyond  the  just  stretch. 

To  SuPERSTRUCT,  su-p^r-strCikt',  v.  a.  To  build 
upon  any  thing. 

SupERSTRUCTiON,  s6-p§r-struk'shim,  s.  An 
edifice  raised  on  any  thing. 

SupERSTRUCTivE,  si-per-struk'tlv,  a.  Built 
upon  something  else. 

Superstructure,  sii-pSr-striik'tshure,  s.  That 
which  is  raised  or  built  upon  something  else. 

Supersubstantial,  su-p^r-sub-stan'shll,  a. 
More  than  substantial. 

Supervacaneous,  su-p^r-vS-ka'ne-fis,  a.  Super, 
fluous,  needless,  unnecessary,  serving  to  no  pnrp^ise. 

Supervacaneously,  su-per-va-ka'ne~us-le,  ad 
Needlessly. 
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SuPERVACANF.ousNEss,  s{i-p&-vi-ka'ni.&s-n&, 

».     Needlessness. 
To  Supervene,  s6-p§r-v^ne,  v.  n.     To  come  as 

an  extraneous  addition. 

Supervenient,    sfi-pSr-v^n^-^nt,     a.     Added, 

additional. 
Supervention,  su-p^r-v^n'shfin,  s.     The  act  of 

siipprvening. 
To  Supervise,  sii-p&r-vize',  v.  a.  To  overlook,  to 

OTersee. 
Supervisor,  si-p&'-vi'z&r,  s.  166.     An  overseer, 

an  inspector. 
To  Supehvive,  su-per-vive',  v.   n.     To  overlive, 

to  outlive. 
Supination,  s6-p^-na'shiin,  s.     The  act  of  lying 

with  the  face  upward. 
Supine,  si-plne',  a.  140.     Lying  with  the  face 

upward  ;  leanuig  backwards  ;  negligent,  careless,  indo- 
lent, drowsy. 

Supine,   sii'pine,   s.    140.    494.     In    Grammar, 

a  term  signU'ying  a  particular  kind  of  verbal  noun. 
Supinely,  su-pinel^,  ad.  With  the  face  npwards  $ 

drowsily,  thoughtlessly,  indolently. 
SupiNENESS,   sii-pine'n^s,   s.      Posture  with  the 

face  upward ;  drowsiness,  carelesness,  indolence. 
SUPINITY,  si-pin'e-te,  S.   511.      Posture  of  lying 

with    the    face    upwards;     carelesness,    indolence, 

thoughtlesness. 
SuppEDANEOUS,  s&p-p^-da'n^-&s,  a.  Placed  under 

the  feet. 
Supper,  sfip'pfir,  s.  98.     llie  last  meal  of  the  day, 

the  evening  repast. 
SuPPERLESS,    Sup-p&rQes,    a.       Wanting   supper, 

fasting  at  night. 
To  Supplant,  siip-plaiit',  v.  a.     To  trip  up  the 

heels  ;  to  displace  by  stratagem,  to  turn  out ;  to  dis- 
place, to  overpower,  to  force  away. 
SUPPLANTER,  sup-plJnt'iir,  s.   One  who  supplants, 

one  who  displaces. 
Supple,  sap'pl,  a.  405.    Pliant,  flexible  ;  yielding, 

soft,  not  obstinate  ;  flattering,  fawning,  bending ;  that 

makes  supple. 
To  Supple,  sup'pl,  v.  a.   To  make  pliant,  to  make 

soft,  to  make  flexible  ;  to  make  compliant 
To  Supple,  sup'pl,  v.  n.     To  grow  soft,  to  grow 

pliant 
Supplement,  sup'pld-m^nt,   s.     Addition  to  any 

thing  by  which  its  defects  are  supplied. 

Supplemental,  s&p-pl^-m^nt'il,       \ 
Sltplementary,  s&p-pld-m^nt'i-r^, )  "" 

Additional,  such  as  may  supply  the  place  of  what  is 

lost. 
Suppleness,  s&p'pl-n^s,  s.   Pliantness,  flexibility, 

readiness  to  take  any  form  ;  readiness  of  compliance, 
facility. 

SupPLETORY,  sfip'pU-t&r-d,  s.  512,  That  which 
is  to  fill  up  deficiencies. 

Suppliant,  sup'ple-lnt,  a.  Entreating,  beseech- 
ing, precatory. 

Suppliant,  sup'plt5-5nt,  S.    An  humble  petitioner. 

Supplicant,  s5p'pM-kSnt,  s.    One  who  entreats 

or  implores  with  great  submission. 
To  Supplicate,  s6p'ple-kate,  v.  a.    To  implore, 

to  entreat,  to  petition  submissively. 
Supplication,    s&p-pli-ka'shfin,    s.       Petition 

humbly  delivered,  entreaty ;  petitionary  worship,  the 

adoratiou  of  a  suppliant  or  petitioner. 

To  Supply,  S&p-pll',  v.  a.  To  fill  up  as  any 
dpfiiiencies  happen  ;  to  give  something  wanted,  to 
yield,  to  afford ;  to  relieve  ;  to  serve  instead  of ;  to  give 
or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  to  fill  any  room  made 
vacant;  to  accommodate,  to  furnish. 

Supply,  sfip-pll',  S.  Relief  of  waat,  cure  of  defi- 
ciencies. 

To  Support,  sup-port',  v.  a.  To  susfivin,  to  prop, 
to  bear  up  ;  to  endure  any  thing  painful  without  being 
overcome ;  to  enaure. 
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Support,  s&p-p6rt',  s.  Act  or  power  of  sustaining, 
prop,  sustaining  power;  necessaries  of  life  ;  mainten. 
anee,  supply. 

Supportable,  sfip-p6rt'a-bl,  a.     Tolerable  to  be 

endured.  • 

SuppoRTABLENESS,  s&p-pArt'i-bl-iies,  s.  The 
state  of  being  tolerable. 

SuPPORTANCE,  sJip-p6rt'Snse,  s.  Maintenance,  sup- 
port 

Supporter,  s&p.p6rt'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  sup- 
ports ;  prop,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  borne  up  from 
falling  ;  sustainer,  comforter  ;  maintainer,  defender. 

SUPPOSABLE,  Sfip-po'zi-bl,  C.  405.  That  may 
be  supposed. 

Suppos.\L,  s&p-p6'zil,  s.  88.  Position  without 
proof,  imagination,  belief. 

To  Suppose,  s&p-poze',  v.  a.  To  lay  down  with- 
out proof,  to  advance  by  way  of  argument  without 
maintaining  the  position  ;  to  admit  without  proof ;  to 
imagine,  to  believe  without  examination ;  to  require 
as  previous  to  itself. 

Suppose,  s&p-poze',  s.  Supposition,  position  with> 
out  proof,  unevidenced  conceit 

SUPPOSER,  sup.po'zftr,  s.  98.      One  who  supposes. 

Supposition,  s&p-pi-zlsh'&n,  s.  Position  laid 
down,  hypothesis,  imagination  yet  unproved. 

Supposititious,  s5p-p6z-^-tish'us,  a.  Not 
genuine,  put  by  a  trick  into  the  place  or  character  be- 
longing to  another. 

SupposiTiTiousNESS,  sup.p&z-e.tlsh'us-n^s,  s. 
State  of  being  counterfeit. 

SUPPOSITIVELY,  S&p-p5z'z^-tlv-le,  ad.  Upon 
supposition. 

Suppository,   sip-pftz'z^-t5r-^,  s.     a  kind  of 

solid  clyster. 
To  Suppress,  sup-pr^s',  v.  a.    To  cmsh,  to  over, 
power,  to  subdue,  to  reduce  from  any  state  of  .nctivity 
or  commotion  ;  to  conceal,  not  to  tell,  not  to  reveal  •, 
to  keep  in,  not  to  let  out. 

Suppression,  sup-pr^sh'un,  s.  The  act  of  sup- 
pressing; not  publication. 

Suppressor,  sup-pr6s's&r,  s.  166.  One  who 
suppresses,  crushes,  or  conceals. 

To  Suppurate,  s&p'pu-rate,  ».  a.    To  generate 

pus  or  matter. 
To  Suppurate,  sfip'pfi-rate,  »•.  n.  To  grow  to  pus. 
Suppuration,  sup-pi-ra'sh&n,  s.     The  ripening 

or  change  of  the  matter  of  a  tumour  into  pus ;  the 

matter  suppurated. 
Suppurative,  s&p'pu-ri-tlv,  a.  512.     Digestive, 

generating  matter. 
SuppUTATION,     sup-pfi-ta'shfin,     a.      Reckoning, 

account,  calculation,  computation. 
To  SuPPUTE,  sup-pfite',  V.  a.   To  reckon,  to  calcu- 
late. 
SupRALAPSARiAN,  s6-pri-lip-sa'r^-Sn,  S.      One 

who  holds  that  God  made  choice  of  his  people  in  the 

pure  mass,  or  without  any  respect  to  the  fall. 
SuPRALAPSARY,  Su-pri-lSp'si-r^,  o.     Antecedent 

to  the  fall  of  man. 
Supra  VULGAR,  su-pri-v&l'gur,   a.     Above    ti  e 

vulgar. 
Supremacy,  s6-pr5m'i-se,  s.  511.  Highest  place, 

highest  authority,  state  of  being  supreme. — See  Pri- 
macy. 
Supreme,   sfi-pr^me',    a.      Highest  in    dignity, 
highest  in  authority  ;  hiehest,  most  excellent 

Supremely,  sd-pr^me'l^  ad.     in  the  highest  de- 

gree. 
Sub  ADDITION,  sfir.ad-dlsh'fin,  S.  Something  added 

to  the  name. 
Sural,  su'ril,  a.  88.    Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
SuraNCE,  shil'rSnse,  S.  454.      Warrant,  security. 
To  SuRBATE,  sur-bate',  v.  a.  To  bruise  and  battir 

the  feet  with  travel,  to  harass,  to  fatigue. 
To  Surcease,  s&r-sdse',  v.  n.     To  be  at  an  eDd, 

to  stop,  to  cease,  to  he  no  lunger  in  use  i  to  leave  ot), 

to  practise  no  longer. 
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To  Surcease,  s&r-sese',  v.  a.  To  stop,  to  put  to 
ail  end. 

Surcease,  sfir-s^se',  «.  227.     Cessation,  stop. 

Surcharge,  S&r-tshirje',  S.      Overburden,  more 

than  can  be  well  borne. 
To  Surcharge,  sfir-tshirje',  v.  a.     To  overload, 

to  overburden. 
Surcharger,   s&r-tshar'j&r,   s.  98.      One  who 

overburdens. 

Surcingle,  s&r'slng-gl,  s.  405.      A  girth  with 

which  the  burden  is  bound  upon  a  horse  ;  tiie  girdle  of 

a  cassock. 
SuRCLE,    s&rk'kl,    s.    405.     A  shoot,  a  twig,  a 

sucker. 
SuRCOAT,  sirOcote,  s.   A  short  coat  worn  over  the 

rest  of  the  dress. 
Surd,  S&rd,  a.   Deaf,  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing ; 

unheard,  not  perceived  by  the  ear  j  not  expressed  by 

any  term. 
Sure,    shfire,    a.   454,  455.      Certain,  unfailing, 

infallible  ;  confident,  undoubting,  certain  j  past  doubt 

or  dana;er ;  firm,  stable,  not  liable  to  failure ;  to  be 

Sure,  certainly. 
Sure,     shure,     ad.        Certainly,    without  doubt, 

doubtless. 
Surefooted,  shire-fut/^,  a.     Treading  firmly, 

not  stumbling. 
Surely,    shiire'li,    ad.     Certainly,   undoubtedly, 

without  doubt ;  firmly,  without  hazard. 
SuRENESS,  shure'n^s,  s.  Certainty. 
Suretiship,    shure'ti-shlp,    s.     The    office    of 

a  surety  or  bondsman,  the  act  of  being  bound  for 

another. 
Surety,  shfire'ti,  S,      Certainty,  indubitableness  ; 

foundation  of  stability,   support  ;    evidence,  ratifica- 
tion, confirmation  ;  security  against  loss  or  damage, 

security  for  payment ;  hostage,  bondsman,  one  that 

gives  security  for  another. — See  Nicety. 
Surf,   S&rf,    S.      The   swell  of  the  sea  that  beats 

against  the  shore  or  a  rook. 
Surface,  s&r'fls,  s.  91.      Superficies,  outside. 
To  Surfeit,  s&r'flt,  v.  a.  255.     To  feed  with 

meat  or  drink  to  satiety  and  sickness. 
To  Surfeit,  sir'fit,  v.  n.     To  be  fed  to  satiety 

and  sicknes:^. 
Surfeit,  Stir'fit,  S.      Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by 

over-fulness. 
SURFEITER,   S&r'fit'&r,    S.    98.      One  who   riots, 

a  glutton. 
SuRFElTWATER,    s&i'fit-wa-tuT,    s.     Water  that 

cures  surfeits. 
Surge,  s&rje,  S.    A  swelling  sea,  wave  rolling  above 

the  general  surface  of  the  water. 
To  Surge,  sfuje,  v.  n.     To  swell,  to  rise  high. 
Surgeon,  s&r'j&n,   s.  259.     One  who  cures  by 

manual  operations. 
SuRGEONRY,  sur'j&n-rd,  } 
Surgery,  s&r'jdr.i,         \ 

The  act  of  curing  by  manual  operations. 
Surgy,  S&r'ji,  a.      Rising  in  billows. 
Surlily,  s&r'li-le,  ad.     In  a  surly  manner. 
Surliness,  sur'le-nSs,    s.      Gloomy  moroseness, 

sour  anger. 
Surly,    sSl^le,    a.      Gloomy,  morose,  rough,   un- 
civil, sour. 
To  Surmise,  s&r-mize',  v.   a.     To  suspect,  to 

imagine   imperfectly ;    to    imagine  without    certain 

knowledge. 
SuRjnSE,  sfir-mize',  s.   Imperfect  notion,  suspicion. 
To  Surmount,  sur-mount',  v.  a.  To  rise  above  ; 

to  conquer,  to  overcome ;  to  surpass,  to  exceed. 

Surmountable,  sor-mount'i-bl,   a.     Conqner- 

ab'e,  superable. 
Surname,  sir'name,   s.   492.     The  name  of  the 
family,  the  name  which  one  ha.s  over  and  above  the 
Christian  name  ;  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name. 
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To  Surname,  sur-name',  v.  a.     To  name  by  ai- 
appellation  added  tu  the  original  name. 

To  Surpass,  s&r-pis',  v.  a.   To  excel,  to  exceed, 

to  go  beyond  in  excellence. 

Surpassing,   sur-pis'slng,  part.    a.     Excellent 

in  a  high  degree. 
Surplice,  sur'plis,  s.  140.  The  white  garb  which 
the  clergy  wear  in  their  acts  of  ministration. 

Surplus,  sur'pl&s,  } 

Surplusage,  sii-'pl&s-idje,  90.  \  *" 

A  supernumerary  part,  overplus,  what  remains  when 

use  is  satisfied. 
SuRPRiSAL,  s&r-pri'zal,  88.  7 
Surprise,  sur-prize',  J   * 

The  act  of  taking  unawares,  the  state  of  being  taken 

unawares ;  sudden  conlusion  or  perplexity. 
To  Surprise,  siir-prize',  v.  a.  To  take  unawares, 

to  fall  upon  unexpectedly  ;  to  astonish  by  something 

wonderful  J    to   confuse   or    perple.x    by   something 

sudden. 
Surprising,  sur-prl'zing,  part.  410.     Wonder- 

ful,  raising  sudden  wonder  or  cimeern. 
Surprisingly,  sar-pri'zing-le,  ad.    To  a  degree 

that  raises  wonder,  in  a  manner  that  raises  wonder. 
To  Surrender,  sur-r^n'diir,  v.  a.    To  yield  up, 

to  deliver  up  ;  to  deliver  up  to  an  enemy. 

To  Surrender,  sur-r^n'd&r,  v.  n.     To  yield,  to 

give  one's  self  up. 
Surrender,  sur-r^n'd&r,  88.  } 
SuRRENDRY,  s&T-ren'dri,         )  *' 

The  act  of  yielding ;  the  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up 

to  anotlier. 
SuRREPTiON,  s&r-rep'shin,    s.     Surprise,  sudden 

and  unperceived  invasion. 
Surreptitious,    sQr-r^p-tish'fis,    a.      Done  by 

stealth,  gotten  or  produced  fraudulently. 

Surreptitiously,  scir-r6p-tish'us-le,   ad.     By 

stealth,  fraudulently. 
To  Surrogate,  sOr'ro-gate,    v.  a.     To  put  in 

the  place  of  another. 
Surrogate,    siir'ro-gate,    s.    91.      a  deputy, 

a  delegate,  tlie  deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

To  Surround,  sur-round',  v.  a.     To  environ,  to 

encompass,  to  enclose  on  all  sides. 
Sursolid,  s&r-s51'id,  s.      In   Algebra,  the  fourth 

multiplication  or  power  of  any  number  whatever  taken 

as  the  root. 
SuRTOUT,  s&r-toot',  s.     A  large  coat  worn  over  all 

the  rest 
To  Survene,  s&r-vine',  t;.  a.    To  supervene  ;  to 

come  as  an  addition. 
To  Survey,  s&r-va',  v.  a.     To  overlook,  to"  have 

under  the  view ;  ti»  oversee  as  one  in  authority ;  to 

view  as  examining. 
Survey,  s6x-va',  or  s&r'va,  s.     view,  prospect. 

IXS"  This  substantive  was,  till  within  these  few  years, 
universally  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  last'sylla 
ble,  like  the  verb  :  but  since  Johnson  and  Lowth  led  the 
way,  a  very  laudable  desire  of  regulating  and  improving 
our  language  has  given  the  substantive  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable,  according  to  a  very  general  rule  in  the  lan- 
guage, 49-2 ;  but  this  has  produced  an  anomaly  in  pronun. 
ciation,  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  accentual  distinc- 
tion of  the  noun  and  verb  does  not  make  amends  :  if  we 
place  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun,  the  ey  in 
the  last  must  necessarily  be  promiunced  like  et/in  barley, 
attorney,  journey,  &c.  Notwithstanding  therefore  this 
accentuation  has  numbers  to  support  it ;  I  think  it  hut 
a  shortsighted  emendation,  and  not  worth  adopting.  All 
our  orthoepists  pronounce  the  verb  with  the  accent 
on  the  last,  except  Penning,  who  accents  the  first. 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Xares,  Dr  Ash,  Perry, 
and  Entick,  accent  the  first  syllable  of  the  noun ;  but 
Dr  Johnson  and  Bailey,  the  original  lexicographers, 
accent  the  last  Dr  Keurick  does  not  accent  the  noun, 
and  Barclay  has  not  inserted  it 
Surveyor,   S&r-va'ur,  s.   166.      An  overseer,  one 

placed  to  superintend  others ;  a  measurer  of  land. 
Surveyorship,  sur-va'&r-sWp,   s.     The  office  of 

a  surveyor. 
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To  SuKvrvE,  sur-vive',  v.   n.     To  live  after  the 

death  of  another  ;  to  r«main  alive. 
To  SuRvivK,  scir-vlve',  v.  a.     To  outlive. 
SuRVIVER,  sur-vl'vur,  s.   One  who  outlives  another. 
Survivorship,  sur-vi'v&r-shlp,  s.     The  state  of 

outliving  another. 
SuSCEPTIBir.ITY,   s6s-S?p-t(^-bl]'e-t^,   S.       Quality 

01  admitting,  tendency  to  admit. 
Si'SCEPTiBLK,    su-s-sep'te-bl,   a.     Capable  of  ad- 

mittinif. — See  Incomparable. 

(XS-  Dr  Johnson  says.  Prior  has  arrented  this  word 
improperly  on  tlie  first  syllable.  To  which  observation 
Mr  Mason  adds,  "  Perhaps  it  is  Johnson  who  has  im. 
properly  placed  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable."  If 
Mr  Mason  were  asked  why  ?  perhaps  he  would  be  puzzled 
to  answer.  If  it  be  said  that  usage  is  on  the  side  of  Prior, 
what  shall  we  tliink  of  all  our  orthoppists  who  have  ac. 
Cfnted  this  word  like  Johnson  ?  fur  thus  wefindthc  word 
accented  by  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Srott,  Perry,  W.  John, 
ston,  Buchanan,  and  Barclay.  Entick  has,  indeed,  the 
accent  on  the  first,  but  on  the  second  of  susceptive  ;  and 
if  usHge  alone  is  pleaded  for  the  accent  on  the  first,  it 
may  he  answered.  What  can  be  a  better  proof  of  usage 
than  the  »utho.-s  I  have  quoted?  But  Mr  Nares,  with 
his  usual  good  sense,  reprobates  this  accentuation  on  the 
first  syl  able,  and  says  it  is  high  time  to  oppose  it.  The 
only  argument  that  cjin  be  alleged  for  it,  is  that  which 
Mr  Elphiuston  has  brought  in  favour  of  comparable, 
admirable,  and  acceptable,  which  is,  that  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  second  syllable  of  these  words,  they  signify 
only  a  physical  possibility  of  being  compared,  admired, 
and  accepted  ;  but  when  the  accent  is  on  the  first,  they 
signify  a  fitness  or  worthiness  ot  being  compared,  ad- 
mired, and  accipted.  "  Thus,"  says  he,  "  one  thing  is 
literally  compa'rable  with  another,  if  it  can  be  compared 
with  it,  though  not  perhaps  comparable,  that  is  fit  to  be 
compared  to  it ;  so  a  thing  may  be  accej/table  by  a  man. 
that  is  far  from  being'  a'vceptable  to  him. — Principles  of 
the  English  Language,  vol.  i.  pag.  169.  This  is  the  best 
reason  I  ever  yet  heard  for  this  high  accentuation  ;  but 
how  .such  a  difterence  of  pronunciation  tends  to  perplex 
and  obscure  the  meaning,  may  be  seen  under  the  word 
Bowl ;  nor  does  the  word  in  question  seem  susceptible  of 
such  a  difterence  in  the  sense  from  a  different  accentua- 
tion. When  Poets  arc  on  the  rack  for  a  word  of  a  certain 
length  and  a  certain  accent,  it  is  charity  to  make  allow- 
ances for  their  necessities ;  but  no  quarter  should  be 
giv  'n  to  coxcombs  in  prose,  who  have  no  better  plea  for 
a  novelty  of  pnmunciation,  than  a  fop  has  for  being  the 
first  in  the  fashion,  however  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

SusCEPTiON,  s&s-sep'sh6n,  s.      Act  of  taking. 
Susceptive,   s5s-clp'tiv,   a.    157.      Capable  to 

admit. 
ScSCIPIENCY,     S&S-slp'p<^n-S<i,    s.        Reception, 

admission. 
SusciPIENT,    sfis-slp'p^-^nt,  S.      One  who  takes, 

one  who  admits  or  receives. 
To  SuSCITATE,  S&s's^-tate,  V.  n.  91.      To  rouse, 

to  excite. 
SusciTATio.v,    sSs-se-ta'shun,    s.     The    act    of 

rouiing  or  exciting. 
To  Suspect,  sus-p^kt',  v,  a.     To  imagine  with 

a  degree  of  fear  and  jealousy,  what  is  not  known  ;  to 

imagine  guilty  without  proof;  to  hold  uncertain. 

To  Suspect,  s&s-p^kt',  v.  n.     To  imagine  guilt. 

Suspect,  s6s-pekt',  part.  a.     Doubtful. 

To  Suspend,  sus-pond',  v.  a.  To  hang,  to  make 
to  hang  by  any  thing  ;  to  make  to  depend  upon ;  to 
interrupt,  to  make  to  stop  for  a  time ;  to  delay,  to 
hinder  from  proceeding  ;  to  debar  for  a  time  from  the 
execution  of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a  revenue. 

Suspense,  sOs-pSnse',  s.  Uncertainty,  delay  of 
certainty  or  determination ;  act  of  withholding  the 
judgment ;  privation  for  a  time,  impediment  for  a 
time  ;  stop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 

Suspense,  S&s-p^nse',  a.  Held  from  proceeding ; 
held  in  doubt,  held  in  expectation. 

Suspension,  sus-p^n'sb&n,  s.     Act  of  making  to 

hang  on  anv  thing  ;  act  of  making  to  depend  on  any 
thing;  act' of  delaying;  act  of  withholding  or  ba- 
lancing the  judgment ;  interruption,  temporary  ces- 
satiua 
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Suspensory,  sus-p^n's&r-^,  a.  512.     Belonging 

to  that  by  which  a  thing  haugs. — See  Dmnestick. 

Suspicion,  s&s-plsh'an,  s.     The  act  of  suspecting; 

imagination  of  something  ill  without  proof. 

Suspicious,   sus-plsh'&s,  a.  314.      Inclined  to 

suspect,  inclined  to  imagine  ill  without  proof;  liable 
to  suspicion,  giving  reason  to  imagine  ill. 

Suspiciously,  siis-plsh'&s-l^,  ad.  With  suspi- 
cion ;  so  as  to  r.ilse  suspidon. 

Suspiciousness,  sus-plsh'&8-n&,  s.  Tending  to 
suspidon. 

SuspiR^TiON,  s&s-sp^-ra'sh&n,  s.  Sigh,  act  of 
fetching  the  breath  deep. 

To  Suspire,  siis -spire',  v.  a.  To  sigh,  to  fetch  the 
breath  deep ;  in  seems  in  Shakspeare  to  mean  only  to 
begin  to  breathe. 

To  Sustain,  sus-tane',  r.  a.  To  bear,  to  prop,  to 
hold  up  ;  to  support,  to  keep  from  sinking  under  evil ; 
to  maintain,  to  keep  ;  to  help,  to  relieve,  to  assist ;  tit 
bear,  to  endure  ;  to  bear  without  yielding ;  to  suffer, 
to  bear  as  inflicted. 

Sustainable,  sus-ta'ni-bl,  a.  That  may  be 
sustained. 

Sustainer,  s6s-ta'n6r,  s.  98.  One  who  props, 
one  who  supports  ;  one  who  suffers,  a  sufl'erer. 

Sustenance,  s&s-te'ninse,  s.  Support,  main- 
tenance ;  necessaries  of  life,  victuals. 

SusTENTATiON,  s6s-t^n-ta'shfin,  S.  Support, 
preservation  from  falling;  maintenance;  support  of 
life;  use  of  victuals. 

Susurration,  su-s&r-ra'sh&n,  s.     Whisper,  soft 

murmur. — See  Muculent. 

Sutler,  S&t'16r,  s.  98.  A  man  that  sells  provi- 
sions. 

Suture,  Su'tsbfire,  S.  463.  A  manner  of  sewing 
or  stitching,  particularly  wounds ;  Suture  is  a  parti- 
cular articulation. 

Swab,  sw6b,  s.  85.     A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 

7o  Swab,  swib,  v.  a.     To  clean  with  a  mop. 

Swabber,  svvSb'bur,  s.  98.     A  sweeper  of  the 

deck. 
To  Swaddle,  swid'dl,  v.  a.  405.    To  swathe,  to 

bind  in  clothes,  generally  used  of  binding  new-born 

children  ;  to  beat,  to  cudgel. 
Swaddle,  SWcld'dl,  s.  405.      Clothes  bound  round 

the  body. 
SwADDLiNGBAND,  S\v5d1ing-bJnd,    ^ 

SWADDLINGCLOUT,  S\v6d1lIlg-klout,  >  S. 
SWADDLINGCLOTH,    Sw6d'llllg-cl6/A,  ) 

Cloth  wrapped  round  a  new-born  child. 
To  Swag,  swag,  v.  n.  85.     To  sink  down  by  its 

weight,  to  lie  heavy. 
To  Swagger,  swig'g&r,  v.  n.  98.     To  bluster, 

to  bully,  to  be  turbulently  and  tumultuonsly  proud. 
Swaggerer,  swag'gur-fir,  s.  383.     A  blusterer ; 

a  bully,  a  turbulent  noisy  fellow. 
SwaggY,    swag'g^,    a.    38.3.      Dependent  by  its 

weight. 
SwAlN,    SWane,  S.    202.    383.        A   young  man ; 

a  country  servant  employed  iu  husbandry,  a  pastoral 

youth. 
To  Swale,  swale,  ) 

To  Sweal,  sw^le,  227.  S  "' 

To  waste  or  blaze  away  ;  to  melt. 
Swallow,   sw&llo,  s.  .327.       A   small  bird  «f 

passage,  or,  as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and  sleeps 

in  winter. 
To  Swallow,  sw6n6,  v.  a.     To  take  down  the 

throat ;  to  receive  without  examination  ;  to  engross, 

to  appropriate ;  to  absorb,  to  take  in,  to  sink  in  any 

abyss,  to  ingulf;  to  devour,  to  destroy  ;  to  engross,  ti> 

engage  completely. 
Swallow,  swol'lo,  S.  85.      The  throat,  voracitjr. 
Swam,  sw4m.  The  pret.  of  Sicim. 
Swamp,  sw5mp,  «.    A  marsh,  a  bug,  a  fen. 
Swampy,  swftm'pd,  a.  Boggy,  fensiy. 
Swan,  sw5n,  s.  85.   A  large  water-fowL 
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Swanskin,  swftn'skin,  s.  A  kind  of  soft  flannel. 
tiwAP,  sw&p,  ad.  85.   Hastily,  with  hasty  Tiolence,  I 

as,  he  did  it  Swap.  I 

Sward,  sward,  s.     The  skin  of  bacon  ;  the  surface 

of  the  ground. 
SwABE,  sware.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 


Sweet,    svve^t,    a.    246.       Pleasing  to  any  sense  ; 

luscious  to  the  taste ;  fragrant  to  the  smell ;  melodious 

to  the  ear;  pleasing  to  the  eye ;   raild,  soft,  geiitir; 

grateful,  pleasing  j    not  stale,  not  stinking,  as,  that 

meat  is  Sweet. 
Sweet,  SW^et,  S.      Sweetness,  something  pleasing, 

a  word  of  endearment ;  a  perfume. 


Swarm,  swirm,  S.  85.      A  great  body  or  number     SwEETBREAD.    SW^^fbr^d,   s.      The    pancreas   of 


of  bees  or  other  small  animals  ;  a  multitude,  a  crowd 
To    Swarm,  swarm,    v.    n.      To  rise  as  bees    in 

a  body,  and  quit  the  hive  ;  to  appear  in  multitudes,  to 

crowd,  to  throng ;  to  be  crowded,  to  be  over-run,  to 

be  thronged  ;  to  breed  multitudes. 
Swart,  swart,     >  ^ 
J,  swartA, ) 


SWARTH, 

Black,  darkly  brown,  tawny.     In  Milton,  gloomy,  ma- 
lignant. 
SwARTHILY,     swar'<Ae-le,     ad.      Black,     duskily, 

tawtiily. 
SwARTHlNESS,     swartA^-nls,     s.       Darkness     of 

complexion,  tawniness. 
Swarthy,    SwirtAe,     a.      Dark     of    complexion, 

black,  dusky,  tawny. 
To  Swash,  sw6sh,  t-.  w.     To  make  a  great  clatter    SwEETLY,  SW^^tle,  ad. 

or  noise.  ^  I     sweetness. 

Swash-buckler,  sw&sh-buk'ler,  s.     a   furious    Sweetmeat,  swei^t'mete,  s.     Delicacies  made  of 

combatant.  '     fruits  preserved  with  sugar. 

Swasher,  sw6sh'&r,  s.  One  who  makes  a  show  of    Sweetness,   swe^t'n^s,  s.     The  quality  of  being 

valour  or  force.  i      sweet  in  any  of  its  senses. 

To  Swathe,  swaTHe,  v.  a.  467.     To  bind   as    Sweetwilliam,   sw^et-wil'j-um,    s.       A    plant. 

a  child  with  bands  or  rollers.  i     It  is  a  species  of  gilliflower. 

To  Sway,  swa,  v.  a.      To  wave  in  the  hand,  to     SwEETlviLLOW,    SW^t-Wll'lo,    s.       Gale  or  Dutch 

move  or  wield  with  facility  ;  to  bias,  to  direct  to  eitlier  i      myrtle. 

side ;  to  govern,  to  rule,  to  overpower,  to  influence. 


the  calf. 

Sweetbriar,  sw^^t'brl-Or,  s.     -a  fragrant  shrub. 
SwEETBROOM,  SWedt'br65m,  s.      An  herb. 
To   Sweeten,  sw^et'tn,   v.  a.    103.     To  make 

sweet ;  to  make  mild  or  kind  ;  to  make  less  painful ; 

to  palliate,  to  reconcile  ;  to  make  grateful  or  pleasing  j 

to  soften,  to  make  delicate. 
Sweetener,  sw^^t'tn-&r,  s.     One  who  palliates, 

one  who  represents  things  tenderly  ;  that  which  tern. 

pers  acrimony. 
SwE£THE.\RT,  SW^^tll&rt,  s.     A  lover  or  mistress. 
Sweeting,  sweeting,  s.  410.      A  sweet  luscious 

apple  ;  a  word  of  endearment. 
Sweetish,  sweetish,  a.      Somewhat  sweet. 

In  a  sweet  manner,  with 


To  Sway,  swa,  ».',  n.   To  hang  heavy,  to  be  drawn 

by  weight ;  to  have  weight,  to  have  influence ;  to  bear 

rule,  to  govern. 
Sway,  swa,  s.      The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon  ; 

any  thing  moving  with  bulk  or  power ;  power,  rule, 

dominion ;  influence,  direction. 
To  Swear,  sware,  v.  n.  240.     Pret.   Swore,  or 


To  Swell,  swMl,  v.  n.  Part.  pass.  Swollen.  To 
grow  bigger,  to  grow  turgid,  to  extend  the  parts  ;  to 
tumefy  oy  obstruction ;  to  be  exasperated ;  to  look 
big  ;  to  protuberate  ;  to  rise  into  arrogance,  to  be  elat- 
ed; to  be  inflated  with  anger ;  to  grow  upon  the  view. 

To  Swell,  sw^ll,  v.  a.  To  cause  to  rise  or  in. 
crease,  to  make  tumid ;  to  aggravate,  to  heighten ;  to 
raise  to  arrogance. 


Sware.    Part.  pass.  Sworn.  To  obtest  some  superiour     y^  SwELL,  SwSl,  S.      Extension  of  bulk, 
power,  to  utter  an  oath  ;  to  declare  or  promise  upon     c  cw^ll^no-     s     4.10       Mnrhirf  mmnnr  ■ 

Mth  ;  to  give  evidence  upon  oath ;  to  obtest  the  great    »«  ELLING,    SWfil  ling,   s.    *1U.      Morbid  tumour  , 
name  proifanely.  protuberance  ;  prominence  ;  eflort  for  a  vent 

To  Swear,  sware,  v.  a.  240.  To  put  to  an  oath  ;  |  To  Swelter,  swel'tur,  v.  n.  98.     To  be  pained 
to  declare  upon  oath ;  to  obtest  by  an  oath.  |     with  heat 

Swearer,  swa'rur,  s.  98.   A  wreu*  who  obtests  i  To  Swelter,  swel'tur,  t 


the  great  name  wantonly  and  profanely. 
Sweat,  SW^t,  s.   234.      The  matter  evacuated   at 

the  pores  by  heat  or  labour ;  labour,  toil,  drudgery ; 

ei-aporation  or  moisture. 
To  Sweat,  swet,  i;.  n.     Pret.    Swet,   Sweated. 

Part  pass.  Sweaten.    To  be  moist  on  the  body  with 

heat  or  labour  ;  to  toil,  to  labour,  to  drudge  ;  to  emit 

moisture. 
To  Sweat,  sw^t,  v.  a.  To  emit  as  sweat 
Sweater,  sw^t'ur,  s,  98.  One  who  sweats. 

Sweaty,  SW^t't^,  a.  Covered  with  sweat,  moist 
with  sweat;  consisting  of  sweat ;  laborious,  toilsome. 

To  Sweep,  SW^^p,  v.  a.  246.  To  draw  away 
with  a  besom  ;  to  clean  with  a  besom  ;  to  carry  with 
pomp  ;  to  drive  or  carry  off  ivith  celerity  and  violence; 
to  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force  ;  to  rub  over  ;  to 
strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

To  Sweep,  swe^p,  v.  n.  To  pass  with  violence, 
tumult,  or  swiftness ;  to  pass  with  pomp,  to  pass  with 
an  equal  motion ;  to  move  with  a  long  reach. 

Sweep,  swe^p,  s.  The  act  of  sweeping  ;  the  compass 
of  any  violent  or  continued  motion  ;  violent  destruc- 
tion ;  direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Sweepings,  sw^plngz,  s.  410.     That  which  is 

swept  away. 
SwEEPNET,  sw^^p'net,  s.      A  net  that  takes  in  a 
great  compass. 

Sweepstake,  swe^p'stake,  s.     A  man  that  wins 

all ;  a  prize  at  a  race. 
Sweepy,  SW^^p'^,  a.    Passing  with  great  speed  and 

violence. 
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To  parch  or  dry  up 
with  heat. 

SwELTRY,  sw^l'tre,  a.      Suffocating  with  heat. 

Swept,  sw^pt.     The  part  and  pret.  of  Sweep. 

To  Swerve,  sw^rv,  v.  n.  To  wander,  to  rove;  to 
deviate,  to  depart  from  rule,  custom,  or  duty;  to  ply, 
to  bend. 

SwiIT,  swift,  a.  Moving  far  in  a  short  time,  quick, 
fleet,  speedy,  nimble  ;  ready. 

Swift,  swift,  s.  A  bird  like  a  swallow,  a  martinet ; 
the  current  of  a  stream. 

Swiftly,  swlftle,  ad.      Fleetly,  rapidly,  nimbly. 

SwnTNESS,  SWlft'nes,  S.  Speed,  nimbleness,  ra- 
pidity, quickness,  velocity,  celerity. 

To  Swig,  swig,  t;.  n.     To  drink  by  large  draughts. 

To  Swill,  swill,  C.  a.  To  drink  luxuriously  and 
grossly ;  to  wash,  to  drench  ;  to  inebriate. 

Swill,  swill,  S.     Drink  luxuriously  poured  down. 

SwiLLER,  SwU'luT,  S.  98.      A  luxurious  drinker. 

To  SwiM,  swim,  V.  n.  Pret.  Sivam,  Swam,  or 
Sicum.  To  float  on  the  water,  not  to  sink  ;  to  move 
progressively  in  the  water  by  the  motion  of  the  limbs ; 
to  be  conveved  by  the  stream  ;  to  glide  along  with  a 
smooth  or  d'zzy  motion;  to  be  dizzy,  to  be  vertigi- 
nous ;  to  be  floated ;  to  have  abundance  of  any  quahty ; 
to  flow. 

To  Swim,  swim,  v.  a.      To  pass  by  swimming. 

Swim,  swim,  s.  The  bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they 
are  supported  in  the  water. 

Swimmer,  swlm'm&r,  *.  98.      One  who  swims ; 
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the  protuberance  in  the  legs  of  a  horse  resembling  a 
piece  of  hard  dry  licirn. 

Swimmingly,  swlm'ming-l^,  ad.  Smoothly,  with- 
out obstruction. 

To  Swindle,  svvin'dl,  v.  a.  405.   To  cheat  under 

the  pretence  of  trading  or  trafficking. 

JX>  This  word  has  been  in  very  general  use  for  near 
twenty  years,  and  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  any  of 
our  Dictionaries. 

Frora  the  recent  introduction  of  this  word,  one  should 
be  led  to  believe,  that  this  country  was,  till  lately,  a 
stranger  to  this  species  of  fraud  ;  but  that  it  should  be 
imported  to  us  by  so  honest  a  people  as  the  Germans,  is 
still  more  surprising.  That  a  language  is  a  map  of  the 
science  and  manners  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  will 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  those  who  consider  the  origin 
and  progre<>s  of  the  human  understanding  ;  and  if  so,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  manners  should  not  influence  the 
language,  and  that  the  language  should  not  correspond 
to  the  manners.  From  this  reasoning  therefore  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  faith  of  traffick  was  more  sacred  in 
England  than  in  Germany,  though  Germany  might  in 
other  respects  be  less  vicious  than  England. 

Swine,  swiiie,  s.     A  hog,  a  pig,  a  sow. 

SwiNEBKEAD,  svvinc'bred,  s.  A  kind  of  plant ; 
truffles. 

Swineherd,  swine'h^rd,  s.   A  keeper  of  hogs. 
85"Thia  word,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  pronounced 

iwinnard;  and  shows  the  tendency  of  our  language  to 

shorten  the  simple  in  the  compound.     Sec  Principles, 

No.  515. 

SwiNEPIPE,  SWine'pipe,  s.  a  bird  of  the  thrush 
kind. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  n.  410.  To  wave  to  and  fro 
hanging  loosely;  to  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a 
rope. 

To  Swing,  swing,  v.  a.  Pret.  Swang,  Swung. 
To  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string ;  to  whirl  round  in 
the  air,  to  wave  loosely. 

Swing,  swing,  s.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging 
loosely ;  a  line  on  which  any  thin^  hangs  loose ;  in- 
fluence or  power  of  a  body  put  m  motion ;  course, 
unrestrained  liberty  ;  unrestrained  tendency. 

To  Swinge,  swlnje,  v.  a.  To  whip,  to  bastinade. 
to  punish ;  to  move  as  a  lash. 

Swingebuckler,  swlnje-bukl&r,  s.  A  bully,  a 
man  who  pretends  to  feats  of  arms.  An  old  cant  word. 

Swinger,  swlng'?ir,  s.  98.  He  who  swings,  a 
hurler. 

Swinging,  swln'jing,  a.     Great,  huge. 

SwingingLY,  swin'jlng-1^,  ad.      Vastly,  greatly. 

Swinish,  swi'nish,  a.  Befitting  swine,  resembling 
swine,  gross. 

To  SwiNK,  swlngk,  v.  a.  To  overlabour.  Obsolete. 

Switch,  switsh,  s.      A  small  flexible  twig. 

To  Switch,  switsh,  v.  a.     To  lash,  to  jerk. 

Swivel,  swiv'vl,  s.  102.  Something  fixed  in  an- 
other body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 

SwoBBER,  swSb'bi'ir,  s.  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 
Four  privileged  cards  that  are  only  incidentally  used 
in  betting  at  the  game  of  whist — See  SivabOer. 

SWOLN^'^'     (  ^^^"'"'  ^^^'  ^'"'  ^^^'  P^*-  "^  ^^"^ 
SwOM,   sw&m.      The  pret.  of  Swim.      Not  in  use, 

Swam  supplying  its  place. 
To  Swoon,  swo6n,  v.  n.  475.  To  suifer  a  sus- 
pension of  thought  and  sensation,  to  faint. 
Jf^This  word  should  be  carefully  distinguished  in  the 
pronunciation  from  soon:  the  w,  as  Mr  Nares  justly  ob- 
serves, is  effective,  and  should  be  heard.  It  would  have 
been  beneath  a  Dictionary  of  the  least  credit  to  take  no- 
tice of  a  vulgar  proi  .if^ciation  of  this  word  as  if  written 
so^ind,  if  it  had  not  V.^^n  adopted  by  one  of  our  orthoe. 
pists.  The  same  observation  holds  good  of  the  following 
word,  which  must  not  be  pronounced  exactly  like  >oop. 

Swoon,  SWo5n,  S.      A  lipothymy,  a  fainting  fit. 
To  Swoop,  sw66p,  v.  a.  306.     To  fall  at  once  as 

a  hawk  upon  its  prey ;  to  prey  upon,  to  catch  up. 
Swoop,  sw66p,  S.      Fall  of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his 

quarry. 
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To  Swop,  swSp,  v.  a.   To  change,  to  exchange  one 

thing  for  another. 
Sword,  s6rd,  s.   475.      A  weapon  used  cither  in 

cutting  or  thrusting,  the  usual  weapon  of  fights  hand 

to  hand  ;  destruction  by  war  ;  vengeance  of  justice  ; 

emblem  of  authority. 
SwoRDED,  Sord'ed,  a.     Girt  with  a  sword. 
SwoRDER,  sird'&r,  s.  98.    A  cuuthroat,  a  soldier. 

Not  in  use. 
SwoRDFlSH,  sord'fish,  s.   A  fish  with  a  long  sharp 

bone  issuing  from  his  head. 
SwoRDGRASS,    s6rd'grJs,    s.      A   kind    of   sedge, 

glader. 
SwORDKNOT,    Sord'nSt,    s.      Ribband   tied  to   tl>e 

hilt  of  a  sword. 
SwORDLAW,  s6rd'law,  s.  Violence. 
SWORDJIAN,  sord'min,  s.   Soldier,  fighting  man. 

It^  I  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  write  and 
pronounce  swordsman  and  townsman  rather  than  stroi  d. 
man  and gownman,t\\o\is;h  Johnson  produces  liisauthori. 
ties  for  the  latter  ortliography  from  good  authors.     The 
s  seems  to  have  intervened  naturally  between  the  mute 
and  the  liquid  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation,  as  in  states- 
jnan,   sportsman,  huntsman,  and  sometimes  between 
the    two    liquids,    as    totvnsman,   talesman,    &c.    But 
Dr  Johnson's  sense  of  the  word  swordman,  meaning 
a  man  of  the  profession  of  the  sword,  or  a  soldier,  is 
now  obsolete  :  we  now  never  hear  the  word  but  as  sig- 
nifying a  man  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  and  m 
this  sense  he  is  always  called  a  swordsman. 
SwORDPLAYER,  Sofd'pla-fir,  s.     Gladiator,  fencer. 
Swore,  swore.    The  pret.  of  Swear. 
Sworn,  sw6m.    The  part.  pass,  of  Swear. 
Swum,  swfim.    Pret  and  part.  pass,  of  Swim. 
Swung,  sw&ng,  410.  Pret  and  part.  pass,  of  SwiTig. 
Sybarite,  sit/i-rlte,  s.  156.     An  inhabitant  of 

Sybaris,  a  once  powerful  city  of  Calabria,  whose  in- 
habitants were  proverbially  effeminate  and  luxurious  : 
one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  sleep  all 
night,  because  the  bed  of  roses  on  which  he  lay,  had 
one  of  its  leaves  doubled  under  him. 

Sycamore,  sik'A-m6re,  s.  A  tree. 

Sy'COPHANT,  sik'6-f5nt,  s.     A  flatterer,  a  parasite. 

Sycophantick,  sik-6-f4n'tik,  a.  Flattering, 
parasitical 

SyllabtcaL,  sil-lSV^-kal,  a.  Relating  to  syl- 
lables, consisting  of  syllables. 

Syllabically,  sil-Uiye-kil-e,  ad.  In  a  syl- 
labical  manner. 

SylLABICK,  sil-lSblk,  a.  509.  Relating  to  syllables. 

Syllable,  sil'lJ-bl,  a,  405.  As  much  of  a  word 
as  is  uttered  by  the  help  of  one  vowel  or  one  articula. 
tion  ;  any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

To  Syllable,  silli-bl,  v.  a.  To  utter,  to  pro- 
nounce, to  articulate. 

Syllabub,  silli-bub,  s.  Milk  and  acid.  Rightly 
Sillabub,  which  see. 

Syllabus,  silli-b&s,  s.  An  abstract,  a  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

Syllogism,  sll'lo-jizm,  s.  An  argument  com. 
posed  of  three  propositions. 

Syllogistical,  sil-16-jis'te-kul,  } 

Syllogistick,  sil-lo-jis'tik,  509, )  "' 
Relating  to  a  syllogism,^  consisting  of  a  syllogism. 

Syllogistically,  sil-16-jis'te-kai4,  ad.  In 
the  form  of  a  syllogism. 

To  Syllogize,  sil'16-jiye,  v.  n.  To  reason  by 
syllogism. 

Sylvan,  sil'vSn,  a.  88.    Woody,  shady. 

Sylv.\N,  sil'vJn,  s.    A  wood  god,  a  satyr. 

Symbol,  sim'bSl,  s.  166.  An  abstract,  a  com. 
pendium,  a  comprehensive  form  ;  a  type,  that  which 
comprehends  in  its  figure  a  representative  of  some- 
thing else. 

Symbolical,  sim-b&l'^-kSl,  a.  509.  Represen- 
tative, typical,  expressing  by  signs. 

Symbolically,  sim-bol'd-kil-^,  ad.  Typicidly, 
by  representation. 
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Symboi.izatiov,  slm-bol-l^-za'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  symbolizing,  reprpsentation,  resemblance. 

To  Symbolize,  sim'bo-lize,  v.  n.  170.  To  have 
something  in  common  with  another  by  representative 
qualities. 

7c  SymboLIZC,  sim'bo-lize,  v.  a.  To  make  re- 
presentative of  soinethini^. 

Symmetrical,  sim-m4t'tr^-kal,  a.  Proportion- 
fite,  having  parts  well  adapted  to  each  other. 

Symmetrist,  sim'md-trlst,  s.  One  very  stodious 
or  observant  of  proportion. 

To  Symmetrize,  sim'me-trize,  v.  a.     To  bring 

to  symmetry. 
Symjietry,   Sim'm^-tr^,  s.      Adaptation  of  parts 

♦o  each  other,  proportion,  harmony,  agreement  of  one 

part  to  another. 
Sympathetical,  sim-pa-^A^t'e-kal, )       _^q 
Sympathetick,  sim-p^-thhlk,         \  '"■ 

Having  mutual  sensation,  being  aiS'ected  by  what  hap- 
pens to  the  other. 
Sympathetically,     sim-pa-<A§t'te-kil-^,    ad. 

509.    With  sympathy,  in  consequence  of  sympathy. 
To   Sympathize,   slm'pa-<«ize,  v.  n.     To  feel 

with  another,  to  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another 

feels,  to  feel  mutually. 
Sympathy,  Sim'pi-thi,  $.      Fellow  feeling,  mutual 

sensibility,  the  quality  of  being  affected  by  the  affection 

of  another. 

SymphoniouS,     sim-f6'n^-&s,     a.      Harmonious, 

agreeing  in  sound. 
Symphony,  slm'fo-ne,  s.  170.     Concert  of  instru- 

ments.  harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 
Symposiack,  sim-pc/zh^-ak,   a.   451.       Relating 

to  merrymaking. 

Symptom,  slm't&m,  s.  166.  412.  Something 
that  happens  concurrently  with  something  else,  not 
as  the  original  cause,  nor  as  the  nec«sgary  effect ;  a 
sign,  a  token. 

Symptomatical,  slm-t6-m:lt'te-k51,  509.  } 
Symptomatick,  s!m-t6-mSt'tik,  ^ 

Happening  concurrently,  or  occasionally. 

Symptomatically,  sim-tA-mat'te-kal-^,  ad. 
In  the  nature  of  a  symptom. 

Synagogue,  sln'a-g6g,  s.  338.  An  assembly  of 
the  Jews  to  worship. 

SynaLEPHA,  sln-S-l^fa,  s.  92.  A  contraction  or 
excision  of  a  syllable  in  a  Latin  verse,  by  joining  toge- 
ther two  vowels  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  off  me 
ending  voweL 

Synchronical,  sln-kr&n'e-kil,  a.  Happening 
together  at  the  same  time. 

Synchronism,  slngTiro-nlzm,  s.  408.  Con- 
currence of  events,  happening  at  the  same  time. 

Synchronous,  slng'kr6-nas,  a.  Happening  at 
the  same  time. 

Syncope,  s!ng'k6-p^,  s.  96.  408.     Fainting  fit ; 

contraction  of  a  word  by  cutting  off  part. 

SVNCOPIST,  slng'ko-piSt,  S.      Contractor  of  words. 

Syncratism,  sing'kri-tizm,  s.  A  junction  of 
two  against  a  third  power. 

Syndrome,  sln'dro-me,  S.  96.  Concurrent  ac- 
tion, concurrence. 

Synecdoche,  s^-n^k'd6-ki,  s.  352.  96.  A  figure 
by  which  part  is  taken  for  the  whole,  or  the  whole 
for  part 

SyNECPHONESIS,  sln-^k-fo-n^sls,  S.  A  contrac- 
tion of  two  syllables. 

Synod,  sln'n&d,  s.  166.  An  assembly,  particularly 
of  ecclesiasticks ;  a  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
OQ-  A  plain  English  speaker  would  always  pronounce 

the  «/  in  this  word  long  ;  nor  is  it  pronounced  short  by 

th»>  more  informed  speaker,  Ijecanse  the  y  is  short  in 

f'lnnrifu,  bnt  because  we  always  pronounce  it  so  in  the 

Liiiiu  wurd.     See  Principles,  No.  514.  ' 
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Sy.vodal,  sin'no-dJl,  ^ 

Synodical,  se-n6d'e-kiil,  C  a. 

Synodick,  s^-n6d'ik,  509.  ) 
Relating  to  a  synod,  transacted  in  a  synod  ;  reckoned 
from  one  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  auother. 

SynodicaLLY,  se-n6d'e-kaJ-e,  ad.  By  the  au. 
thority  of  a  synod  or  publick  assembly. 

Synonyma,  se-n5n'ne-ma,  s.  92.  Names  which 
signify  the  same  thing. 

SynonY'ME,  Sln'o-mm,  s.  A  word  of  the  same 
meaning  as  some  other  word. 

To  Synonyihse,  s^-n6n'n^-mize,  v.  a.  To  ex- 
press the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

Synonymous,  s^-nftn'n^-mfis,  a.    Expressing  the 

same  thing  by  different  words. 

Synonymy,  se-n6n'n^-me,  s.  The  quavity  of  ex- 
pressing by  different  words  the  same  thing. — See  Me- 
tonymy. 

Synopsis,  s^-n5p's]s,  s.  a  general  view,  all  the 
parts  brought  under  one  view. 

Synoptical,  s^-n5p'te-kal,  a.  Affording  a  viaw 
of  many  parts  at  once. 

Syntactical,    sin-tSk't^-kil,    a.       Conjoined, 

fitted  to  each  other ;  relating  to  the  construction  of 

speech. 
Syntax,  sln't^ks,        \ 
Syntaxis,  sln-tiksls,  \  *' 

a  system,  a  number  of  things  joined  together ;  that 

part  of  grammar  which  teaches  the  construction  of 

words. 
Synthesis,  sln7Ae-sis,  s.     The  act  of  joining,  op. 

posed  to  analysis. 
Synthetick,  slll-?Aet'tik,    a.  509.      Conjoining, 

comppunding,  forming  composition. 
Syphon,  si'fun,  s.  166.     A  tube,  a  pipe. 
Syringe,  sWnje,  s.  184.     A  pipe  through  which 

any  liquor  is  squirted. 

To   Syringe,   slrliije,   v.   a.      To  spout  by  a 

syringe  ;  to  wash  with  a  syringe 

Syringotomy,  slr-ing-got'tA-m^,  s.  The  act  or 
practice  of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 

SyrTIS,  S^rtls,  S.  184.      A  quicksand,  a  bog. 

System,  sls't^m,  s.  Any  complexure  or  combina. 
tion  of  many  things  acting  together  ;  a  scheme  which 
reduces  many  things  to  regular  dependence  or  co- 
operation; a  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in 
order. 

Sy'STEMATICAL,  sls-te-m5t't^-ktil,  a.  Methodical, 
written  or  formed  with  regular  subordination  of  one 
part  to  another. 

Systematically,  sis-t^-mit't^-k41-4  ad.  509. 

In  form  of  a  system. 
To  Systematize,  sls-t§m'd-tize,  v.  a.  To  reduce 

to  a  system. 

Jf^  I  have  met  with  this  word  no  where  bnt  in  Ma- 
son's Supplement  to  Johnson,  and  there  I  find  it  accent- 
ed in  a  diilerent  way  from  what  I  have  always  heard  it 
in  conversation.  In  those  circles  which  I  have  frequent- 
ed, the  accent  has  been  placed  on  the  first  syllable  ;  and 
if  we  survey  the  words  of  this  termination,  we  shall  find 
that  ize  is  added  to  every  word  without  altering  the 
place  of  the  accent ;  and  that  consequently  systematize 
ought  to  have  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  ITiis  rea. 
soning  is  specious  ;  bnt  when  we  consider  that  this  word 
is  not  formed  from  the  English  word  system,  but  from 
the  Greek  rvirTrfjM,  or  the  latter  Latin  systema,we  shall 
find  that  the  accent  is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second 
syllable  according  to  the  general  rule.  If  we  place  the 
accent  on  the  first,  wa  ought  to  spell  the  word  systemize, 
and  then  it  would  be  analogically  pronounced;  but  as 
o!ir  best  v.-riters  and  speakers  have  formed  the  word  on 
the  Greek  and  Latin  plan,  it  ought  to  be  written  and 
pronounced  as  Mr  Jlason  has  given  it. 
Systole,  sls'to-l^,  s.   96.      In  Anatomy,  the  con. 

traction  of  the  heart ;  in  Grammar,  the  shortening  of 

a  long  syllable. 
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Tackle,  taklil,  s.  405.     InstnuncntB  of  action  s 

the  nipts  of  a  ship. 
Tackled,  taklild,  a.  359.    Made  of  ropes  tacked 

together. 
Tackling,   tak'ling,   s.    410.     Furniture  of  the 

mast ;  instruments  of  action. 
Tactical,  tSk'te-kal, ) 
Tactick,  tik'tlk,        y ' 

Relating  to  the  art  of  ranging  a  battle. 
Tacticks,  tak'tiks,  s.     The  art  of  ranging  men  in 

the  field  of  battle. 
Tactile,  tlk'tll,  a.  140.     Susceptible  of  touch. 
TactilitY,  tik-tll'^-t^,  s.      Perceptibility  by  the 

touch. 
Taction,  tSJi'shun,  s.    The  act  of  touching. 
Tadpole,  tAd'pSle,  s.    A  young  shapeless  irog  or 

toad,  consisting  only  of  a  body  and  a  tail. 
Ta'en,  tane.      The  poetical  contraction  of  Taken. 
Tafieta,  tiPfe-ti,  s.     A  thin  silk. 
Tag,  tSg,  s.      A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 

string ;  any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 
Tag-rag,  tig'rag,  s.       Composed  of  tag  and  rag, 

people  of  the  lowest  degree. 
To  Tag,   tSg,   v.  a.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end, 

as,  to  Tag  a  lace ;  to  append  one  thing  to  another ;  to 

join,  this  is  properly  to  tack. 
Tagtail,  t^g'tale,  s.      A  worm  which  has  the  tail 

of  another  colcur. 
Tail,    tale,    S.    202.       That  which  terminates  the 

animal  behind,  the  continuation  of  the  vertebre  of 

the  back  hanging  loose  behind  ;  the  lower  part ;  any 

thing  hanging  long,  a  cat-kin ;  the  hinder  part  of  any 

thing  ;  to  turn  Tail,  to  fly,  to  run  away. 

Tailed,  tald,  a.  359.      Furnished  with  a  tail. 

Taille,  tale,  s.      A  limited  estate,  an  entail. 

Tailor,  ta'ltir,  s.  166.  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  clothes. 

To  Taint,  tant,  v.  n.  202.  To  imbue  or  im- 
pregnate with  any  thing  j  to  stain,  to  sully ;  to  infect ; 
to  corrupt ;  a  corrupt  contraction  of  Attaint. 

To  Taint,  tant,  v.  n.  To  be  infected,  to  be 
touched. 

Taint,  tant,  s.  A  tincture,  a  stain  j  an  infect  ; 
infection ;  a  spot,  a  soil,  a  blemish. 

Taintless,  tant1&,  a.     Free  from  infection. 

Tainture,  tane'tsbiire,  s.  461.  Taint,  tinge,  de- 
filement. 

To  Take,  take,  v.  a.  Pret  Took.  Part.  pass. 
Taken,  sometimes  Totk.  To  receive  what  is  offered ; 
to  seize  what  is  not  given ;  to  receive  ;  to  receive  with 
good  or  ill  will ;  to  lay  hold  on,  to  catch  by  surprise 
or  artifice  ;  to  snatch,  to  seize  ;  to  make  prisoner ;  to 
captivate  with  pleasure,  to  delight,  to  engage ;  to  un- 
derstand in  any  particular  sense  or  maimer ;  to  use,  to 
employ ;  to  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without ;  to 
turn  to,  to  practise  ;  to  close  in  with,  to  comply  with ; 
to  form,  to  fix ;  to  catch  in  the  hand,  to  seize ;  to 
receive  into  the  mind ;  to  go  into;  to  swallow  as  a  me- 
dicine; to  choose  one  or  more;  to  copy;  to  convey, 
to  carry,  to  transport ;  to  fasten  on,  to  seize  ;  not  to 
refuse,  to  accept ;  to  admit ;  to  endure,  to  bear ;  to 
leap,  to  jump  over;  to  assume;  to  allow,  to  admit; 
to  suppose,  to  receive  in  tliought,  to  entertain  in 
opinion  ;  to  hire,  to  rent ;  to  engage  in,  to  be  active 
in;  to  admit  in  copulation;  to  use  as  an  oath  or  ex- 
pression ;  to  seize  as  a  disease  ;  to  Take  away,  to  de- 
prive of;  to  set  aside,  to  remove  ;  to  Take  care,  to  be 
careful,  to  be  solicitous  for,  to  superintend ;  to  Take 
course,  to  have  recourse  to  measures ;  to  Take  down, 
to  crush,  to  reduce,  to  suppress  ;  to  swallow,  to  take 
by  the  mouth  ;  to  Take  from,  to  derogate,  to  detract ; 
to  deprive  of ;  to  Take  heed,  to  be  cautious,  to  be- 
ware ;  to  Take  heed  to,  to  attend ;  to  Take  in,  to  com. 
prise,  to  comprehend ;  to  admit ;  to  win  ;  to  receive ; 
to  receive  mentally ;  to  Take  oath,  to  swear ;  to  Take 
off,  to  invalidate,  to  destroy,  to  remove ;  to  withhold, 
to  withdraw ;  to  swallow ;  to  purchase  ;  to  copy ; 
to  find  place  for  ;  to  remove  ;  to  Take  order  with,  to 
check,  to  take  course  with ;  to  Take  out,  to  remove 
from  within  any  place ;  to  Take  part,  to  share ;  to 
Take  place,  to  prevail,  to  have  effect;  to  Take  up,  to 


Tabby,  tibl)^,  S.      A  kind  of  waved  silk. 

Tabby,  tiVbe,  a.      Brinded,  brindled. 

Tasefaction,  tab-^-fik'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
wasting  away. 

To  TaBEFY,  tib'^-fl,  V.  n.  To  waste,  to  be  ex- 
tenuated by  disease. 

T.\BERNACLE,  tib'^r-na-kl,  s.  405.  A  temporary 
habitation,  a  casual  dwelling ;  a  sacred  place,  a  place 
of  worship. 

Tabid,  tibld,    a.    541.      Wasted  by  disease,  con- 
sumptive. 
iX>  Buchanan  is  the  only  orthoepist  that  has  this  word 

who  pronounces  the  a  long.      This  is  indulging  the 

genius  of  our  own  pronunciation  in  dissyllables  of  this 

lorm  ;  but  as  we  pronounce  the  a  short  in  tabidits,  though 

long  in  Latin,  we  carry  this  wrong  pronunciation  into 

our  own  language. 

Tabidness,  t  jbld-nes,  s.  Consumptiveness,  state 
of  being  wasted  by  disease. 

Tablature,  tabla-ture,  s.  46.3.  Painting  on 
walls  or  ceilings. 

Table,  ta'bl,  s.  405.  Any  flat  or  level  surface  ; 
a  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the  ground,  used  for 
meals  and  other  purposes  ;  the  persons  sitting  at  table ; 
the  fare  or  entertainment  itself,  as,  he  keeps  a  good 
Table  ;  a  table,  a  surface  on  which  any  thing  is  written 
or  engraved ;  an  index,  a  collection  of  heads ;  a  sy- 
nopsis, many  particulars  brought  into  one  view; 
draughts,  small  pieces  of  wood  shifted  on  squares  ;  to 
turn  the  Tables,  to  change  the  condition  or  fortune  of 
two  contending  parties. 

To  Table,  ta^bl,  v.  a.    To  make  into  a  catalogue, 

to  set  down.     Not  in  use. 
Table-beer,  ta-bl-beeiy,  s.  Beer  used  at  victuals, 

small  beer. 

Table-book,  taljl-bSok,  s.     A  book  on  which 

any  thing  is  graved  or  written  without  iuk. 
TaBLE-CLOTH,  tafhl-kibth,    S,      Linen  spread  on 

a  table.  i 

Tabler,  taljl-fir,  s.  98.      One  who  boards.  | 

TableTALK,     ta'bl-tawk,     s.        Conversation  at  | 

meals  or  entertainments.  i 

Tablet,  t^ib'l^t,  s.    A  small  level  surface  ;  a  surface 

written  on  or  painted.  | 

TaBOUR,  ta^jCir,  s.    314.      A  small  drnin,  a  drum  I 

beaten  with  one  stick  to  accompany  a  pipe. 
TabourER,  ta'b&r-iir,  S.  98.      One  who  beats  the 

tabour. 
Tabouret,    tiiySr-^t,    s.      A   small  drum   or 

tabour. 
TaBOURINE,  tAl^ur-^dn,  s.  142.    a  tabour,  a  small  j 

drum.  I 

TabreT,  tJl/r^t,  s.      A  tabour.  i 

Tabular,  tib'u-lir,  a.     Set  down  in  the  form  of 

tables  or  synopses,  formed  in  laminae ;  set  in  squares. 

To  Tabulate,  t^b'u-late,   v.  a.     To  reduce  to 

tables  or  synopses. 

Tabulated,  tal/ii-la-t^d,  a.  Having  a  flat 
surface.  I 

Tache,  tatsb,  s.  Any  thing  taken  hold  of,  a  catch, 
a  loop,  a  button. 

Tacit,  tisit,  a.  544.  Silent,  implied,  not  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

Tacitly,  tis'it-lt!t,  ad.  Silently,  without  oral  ex- 
pression. 

Taciturnity,  tas-^-t&r'n^-t^,  s.  Habitual  silence. 

To  Tack,  tak,  v.  a.      To  fasten  to  any  thing  ;  to 

join,  to  write,  to  stitch  together. 
To  Tack,  tik,  v.  n.     To  turn  a  ship. 
Tack,  tak,  s.      A  small  nail  ;   the  act  of  turning 

snips  at  sea  ;  to  hol«  Tack,  to  last,  to  hold  out. 
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burrow  upon  credit  or  interest ;  to  be  ready  for,  to  en. 
gagt!  with  ;  to  apply  to  the  use  of;  to  begin  ;  to  fasten 
with  a  liffHture  passed  under  ;  to  engross,  to  engage  ; 
to  hare  final  recourse  to ;  to  seize,  to  catch,  to  arrest ; 
to  itdiuit ;  to  answer  by  reproving,  to  reprimand ;  to 
begin  where  the  former  left  oft';  to  lift ;  to  occupy ;  to 
uocommodate,  to  adjust ;  to  comprise  ;  to  adopt,  to  as- 
sume J  to  collect,  to  exact  a  tax  ;  to  take  upon,  to  ap- 
propriate to  ;  to  assume,  to  admit,  to  be  imputed  to  ; 
to  assume,  to  claim  authority  ;  to  catch,  to  fix ;  to 
Take  in,  to  enclose  ;  to  lessen,  to  contract,  as,  he  Took 
in  his  sails ;  to  cheat,  to  gull ;  to  Take  in  hand,  to  un- 
dertake. 

To  Take,  take,  v.  n.  To  direct  the  course ;  to 
h.ive  a  tendency  to  ;  to  please,  to  gain  reception ;  to 
have  the  intended  or  natural  effect ;  to  Take  after,  to 
learn  of,  to  resemble,  to  imitate ;  to  Take  in  with,  to 
resort  to ;  to  Take  on,  to  be  violently  affected  ;  to 
grieve,  to  pine ;  to  Take  to,  to  apply  to,  to  be  fond  of, 
to  betake  to,  to  have  recourse ;  to  Take  up,  to  stop  ; 
to  reform  ;  to  Take  up  with,  to  be  contented  with  ; 
to  lodge,  to  dwell ;  to  Take  with,  to  please. 

Taken,  tk'kn,  103.     The  part.  pass,  of  Take. 

Taker,  ta'kur,  s.  98.     He  who  takes. 

Taking,  ta'king,  s.  410.   Seizure,  distress  of  mind. 

Tale,  tale,  S.  A  narrative,  a  story  ;  oral  relation  ; 
number  reckoned ;  reckoning,  numeral  account ;  in- 
formation, disclosure  of  any  thing  secret 

Talebearer,  talelja-r&r,  s.  One  who  gives  offi. 
cious  or  malignant  intelligence. 

T.\LEBEARING,  tale'ba-Fing,  S.  The  act  of  in- 
forming. 

Talent,  til'^nt,  S.  544.  a  Talent  signified  so 
much  weight,  or  a  sura  of  money,  the  value  differing 
according  to  the  different  ages  and  countries ;  faculty, 
power,  gift  of  nature  ;  quality,  nature. 

Talisman,  tallz-m^n,  s.  88.  A  magical  character. 

Talisxianick,  til-iz-minlk,  a.  509.     Magical. 

To  Talk,  tawk,  v.  n.  84.  To  speak  in  conversa- 
tion, to  speak  fluently  and  familiarly  ;  to  prattle,  to 
speak  impertinently;  to  give  account;  to  speak,  to 
reason,  to  confer. 

Talk,  tawk,  S.  Oral  conversation,  fluent  and  fa- 
miliar speech  ;  report,  rumour  ;  subject  of  discourse. 

Talk,  or  Talc,  tilk,  s.  stones  composed  of  plates 
generally  parallel,  and  flexible,  and  elastick. 

Talkative,  tiwk'i-tiv,  a.  Full  of  prate,  loqua. 
cinns. 

Talkativeness,  tlwk'i-tlv-n&,  s.     Loquacity, 

garrulity. 

Talker,  tawk'ur,  s.  98.  One  who  talks  ;  a  lo- 
quacious person,  a  prattler;  a  boaster,  a  bragging 
tellovv. 

Talky,  tal'ke,  a.      Consisting  of  talk. 

Tall,  tall,  a.  84.  High  in  stature  ;  lofty  ;  sturdy, 
lusty. 

T.\LLAGE,  tallldje,  S.  90.      Impost,  excise. 

Tallow,  tM'lo,  s.  85.  The  grease  or  fat  of  an  ani- 
mal, suet. 

Tallowchandler,  tallo-tshind-lur,  s.  One 
who  makes  talloiv  candles. 

Tally,  t^lle,  s.  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  con. 
formity  to  another  stick ;  any  thing  made  to  suit  an. 
other. 

To  Tally,  tille,  v.  a.  To  fit,  to  suit,  to  cut  out 
for  any  thing. 

To  Tally,  til'le,  v.  n.  To  be  fitted,  to  conform, 
to  be  suitable. 


Talmud,      7  .  ,„    ,  , 
Thalmud,    5^'™&«i,s. 


The  book  containing  the  Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbi. 

nical  constitutions  and  explications  of  the  law. 
Talness,  tall'n^s,  s.  84.  406.   Height  of  stature, 

procerity. 

Jt5"  This  word,  by  losing  an  Z,  is,  if  we  pronounce  it 
according  to  the  orthography,  deprived  of  its  sound ; 
the  first  syllable,  according  to  this  spelling,  ought  un- 
doiibtedly  to  be  pronounced  like  the  first  of  tal.low, 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  necessity  of  spelling  it  with 
double  L 
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Talon,  tAl'Cin,  s.   166.  544.     The  claw  of  a  bW 

of  prey. 
TaiMarind,  tJm'milUrlnd,  s.     A  tree  ;  the  fruiu 
Tamarisk,  t^m'm^-rlsk,  s.     A  tree. 
Tambarine,  tam-ba-ri^n ,  s.    112.     A  labour, 

a  small  drum. 
Tajie,  tame,  a.      Not  wild,  domestick  ;    crushed, 

subdued,  depressed,  spiritless,  unanimated. 
To  Tame,  tame,  v.  n.      To  reduce  from  wildness, 

to  reclaim,  to  make  gentle  ;  to  subdue,  to  crush  ;    to 

depress,  to  amquer. 
Tameable,   ta'mi-bl,   a.    405.      Susceptive  of 

taming. 
Tamely,  tameli,  ad.      Not  wildly,  meanly,  spirit- 
lessly. 
TamenESS,    tame'n^S,   s.      The  quality   of  being 

tame,  not  wildness ;  want  of  spirits,  timidity. 
Tamer,  ta'mur,  s.  98.      Conqueror,  subduer. 
To  Tamper,  tAm'p&r,  »;.   n.   98.      To  be  busy 

with  physick  ;  to  meddle,  to  have  to  do  without  fitness 

or  necessity ;  to  deal,  to  practise  with. 
To  Tan,  t3.n,  t;.  a.      To  impregnate  or  imbue  with 

bark;  to  imbrown  by  the  sun. 
Tang,  ting,  s.  408.    A  strong  taste,  a  taste  left  in 

the  mouth  ;   relish,  taste ;   something  that  leaves  a 

sting  or  pain  behind  it;  sound,  tone. 
To  Tang,  ting,  v.  n.      To  ring  with. 
Tangent,  tinj^nt,  s.      is  a  right  line  perpendicu- 
larly raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  which  touches 

a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it. 
Tangibility,  tin-ji-bil'i-ti,  s.     The  quality  of 

being  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Tangible,  tin'je-bl,  a.  405.     Perceptible  by  the 
touch. 

To   Tangle,  tSng'gl,  v.  a.  405.     To  implicate, 

to  knit  together ;  to  ensnare,  to  entrap ;  to  embroil, 

to  embarrass. 
To  Tangle,  ting'gl,  t;.  n.     To  be  entangled. 
Tangle,  tang'gl,  s.      A  knot  of  things  mingled  one 

in  another. 
Tank,   tingk,  s.  408.     A  large  dstem  or  basin. 

Not  in  use. 
Tankard,  tingk'&rd,  s.  88.     A  large  vessel  with 

a  cover,  for  strong  drink. 
Tanner,  tin'n&r,  s.  98.     One  whose  trade  is  to 

tan  leather. 
Tansy,  tin'ze,  s.  4-38.     A  plant 
TantaLISM,    tan'ta-llzm,  s.      A  punishment  like 

that  of  Tantalus. 
To  Tantalize,  tSn'tS-llze,  v.  a.     To  torment  by 

the  show  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be  reached. 
TaNTLING,   tintllng,  s.    410.      One    seized  with 

hopes  of  pleasure  unattainRble.     Obsolete. 
Tantamount,  tint'i-mount,  a.     Equivalent. 
To  Tap,  tip,   ?;.  a.     To   touch  lightly,  to  strike 

gently  ;  to  pierce  a  vessel,  to  broach  a  vessel. 
Tap,  tip,  s,      a  gentle  blow  ;  a  pipe  at  which  the 

liquor  of  a  vessel  is  let  out. 
Tape,  tape,  s.      A  narrow  fillet. 
Taper,  ta'p&r,  s.  76.  98.      A  wax  candle,  a  light. 
Taper,   ta'p&r,  a.      Regularly  narrowed  from  the 

bottom  to  the  top,  pyramidal,  conical 
To  Taper,  ta'pfir,  v.  n.      To  grow  smaller. 
Tapestry^,  tips'trd,  or  tip'^s-tri,  s.  Cloth  woven 

in  regular  figures. 

rj(^  Though  the  first  is  the  more  common,  the  last  is 
the  more  correct  pronunciation  of  this  word.  Accord, 
ingly  all  our  orthoepists,  who  divide  the  words  into  syl. 
lables,  but  Mr  Sheridan,  make  this  word  a  trisyllable. 

Taproot,   tip'r5ot,  S.      The  principal  stem  of  the 

root 
Tapster,  tip'stfir,  s.     One  whose  business  is  to 

draw  beer  in  an  alehouse. 
Tar,  tar,  s.  77.  78.  81.     Liquid  pitch. 
Tar,  t4r,  s.    A  sailor,  a  ludicrous  term  for  a  seaman. 


TAR 


TAU 


n5r  167,  nit  163— tfibe  171,  t&b  17'^  bull  173—611  299— p5und  313— <Ain  466,  thIs  469. 
To  smear  over  with  tar  j  to 


To  Tar,  tar,  v. 

tease,  to  provoke. 
Tarantula,  ta-rin'tsh6-la,  s.  461.     An  insect 

whose  bite  is  cured  only  by  musick. 
Tardation,  tar-da'sh&n,  S.      The  act  of  hinder- 
ing- or  delaying. 
Tardily,  tar'de-lc^,  ad.  Slowly,  sluggishly. 
Tardiness,  tar'de-nes,  s.  Slowness,  sluggishness, 

unwillingness  to  action  or  motion. 
Tardity,  tSr'd^-t^,  S.   Slowness,  want  of  velocity. 
Tardy,  tAr'd^,   a.     slow,  not  swift ;  sluggish,  un- 
willing to  action  or  motion  ;  dilatory,  late,  tedious. 
To    Tardy,  tar'de,  v.  a.   To  delay,  to  hinder. 
Tare,  tare,  S.     A  weed  that  grows  among  com. 
Tare,   tare,   S.      A   mercantile  word  denoting  the 

weight  of  any  thing  containing  a  commodity,  also  the 

allowance  made  for  it. 
Tare,  tare.     Pret.  of  Tear. 
T.-VRGE,  tarje,  s.   A  poetical  word  for  Target. 
Target,  tar'get,  s.  381.      A  kind  of  buckler  or 

shield  borne  on  the  left  arm. 

JK5-  Mr  Perry  and  Mr  Barclay,  are  the  only  orthoe- 
pists  who  made  the  g  in  this  word  soft ;  Mr  Sheridan, 
Mr  Scott,  Mr  Nares,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 
Dyche,  and  that  profound  searcher  into  English  sounds, 
Mr  Elphinston,  make  it  hard,  as  in  forget ;  and  if  ety- 
niolog^y  be  any  rule,  the  Erse  word  an  taargett  is  decid- 
edly in  favour  of  this  pronunciation  ;  for  almost  all  our 
English  words  which  have  the  g  hard  before  e  and  j  are 
of  Erse  or  Saxon  original  See  Principles,  No.  880,  381. 
Tariff,  tarlf,  s.  81.  A  cartel  of  commerce. 
To  Tarnish,  tir'nish,  v.  n.    To  sully,  to  soil,  to 

make  not  bright 
To  Tarnish,  tar'nish,  v.  n.  To  lose  brightness. 
Tarpawling,    tar-pawl'ing,    *.      Hempen    cloth 

smeared  with  tar ;  a  sailor  in  contempt. 
Tarragon,  tar'ra-gin,  s.     A  plant  called  herb- 

dragun. 
TarriancE,  tar're-Snse,  s.      Stay,  delay,  perhaps 

sojourn. 
Tarrier,  tkt'x^-hx,  s.      A  sort  of  small  dog  that 

hunts  the  fox  or  otter  out  of  his  hole.     In  this  sense 

it  ought  to  be  written  and  pronounced  Terrier,  which 

see.  One  that  tarries  or  stays. — See  Harier. 
Tarry,  t^^,  «.  82.  Besmeared  with  tar. 
To  Tarry,  tir're,  d.  n.  81.     To  stay,  to  continue 

in  a  place  ;  to  delay,  to  be  long  in  coming. 
TaRSEL,  t^sU,  S.  99.    A  kind  of  hawk. 
Tart,  tart,    a.      Sour,    acid,  acidulated,    sharp   of 

taste  ;  sharp,  keen,  severe. 
Tart,  tart,  a.    A  small  pie  of  fruit. 
Tartane,  tar'tJll,  s.      A  vessel  much  used  in  the 

Mediterranean.with  one  mast  and  a  three  cornered  sail. 
Tartar,   tartar,  s.      Hell.      Obsolete.      Tartar  is 

what  sticks  to  wine  ca-sks,  like  a  hard  stone. 
Tartarean,  t4r-ta'r^- in,  a.     Hellish. 
Tartareous,     tdr-ta'r»^-fis,    a.      Consisting    of 

tartar  ;  hi-llLsli. 
To  TartaRIZE,  tar'tir-Ize,  v.  a.     To  impregnate 

with  tartar.  | 

Tartahous,     t^r'tir-fis,    a.      Containing    tartar,  , 

consisting  of  tartar.  I 

Tartly,     tartl^,     ad.       Sharply,     sourly,     with  j 

acidity  ;  sharply,  with  poignancy,  with  severity ;  with  j 

sourness  of  aspect. 
Tartness,     tart'nes,     s.       Sharpness,     sourness,  I 

acidity  ;  sourness  of  temper,  poignancy  of  language. 
Task,  tSsk,  S.  79.     Something  to  be  done  imposed 

by  another  ;  employment,  business  ;  to  take  to  Task, 

to  reprove,  to  reprimand. 
To  Task,  task,  v.  a.      To  burthen  with  something 

to  be  dr)ne. 
TaskeR,  task'iir,  ^      )  ^ 

Taskmaster,  task'mSs-tur,  i 

One  who  imposes  ta-«ks. 
Tassel,  tJs'sSl,  s.  102      An  ornamental  bunch  of 
Silk,  or  glitterint' substances. 
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TaSSELLED,  tJs's^lld,  s.      Adorned  with  tassels. 
TastabLE,   tast'i-bl,     a.     405.       That    may  be 

tasted,  savoury. 
To  Taste,  taste,  v.  a.   To  perceive  and  distinguish 
by  the  palate  ;  to  try  by  the  mouth,  to  eat  at  least  in 
a  small  quantity  ;  to  essay  first ;  to  feel,  to  have  per- 
ception of;  to  relish  intellectually,  to  approve. 
To  Taste,  taste,  v.  n.  To  have  a  smack,  to  produce 
on  the  palate  a  particular  sensation ;  to  distinguish 
intellectually  ;  to  be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  quality 
or  character  ;  to  try  the  relish  of  any  thing ;  to  have 
perception  of ;  to  take  enjoyment ;  *o  enjoy  sparingly. 
Taste,  taste,  s.      The  act  of  tasting,  gustation  ;  the 
sense  by  which  the  relish  of  any  thing  on  the  palate  is 
perceived  ;  that  sensation  which  all  things  taken  into 
the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the  tongue ;  intellec- 
tual reli>h  or  discernment ;  an  essay,  atrial,  an  experi- 
ment ;  a  email  portion  given  as  a  specimen. 
Tasted,  tast'ed,  a.      Having  a  particular  relish. 
Taster,  tast'ftr,  s.      One  who  takes  the  first  essay 

of  food  ;  a  dram  cup. 
Tasteful,  tast'ml,  a.      High  relished,  savoury. 
Tasteless,  tast'les,  a.      Having  no  power  of  per- 
ceiving taste ;  having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulating 
the  palate  ;  having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure ;  insi- 
pid ;  having  no  intellectual  gust 
Tasteless.vess,  tastl^s-nfis,  s.     Insipidity,  want 
of  relish ;  want  of  perception  of  taste  ;  want  of  intel- 
lectual relish. 
To  Tatter,  t^f  tur,  v.  a.     To  tear,  to  rend,  t  > 

make  ragged. 
Tatter,  tat'tir,  s.      a  rag,  a  fluttering  rag. 
Tatterdemalion,    tat-t&r-d^-rail'yfin,  s.     A 

ragged  fellow.     A  low  word. 
To  Tattle,  tat'tl,  v.  n.  405.     To  prate,  to  talk 

idly. 
Tattle,  tSt'tl,  s.     Prate,  idle  chat,  trifling  talk. 
Tattler,  tat'tl-&l',  s.      An  idle  talker,  a  prater. 
Tattoo,  tat-too',  s.      The  beat  of  drum  by  which 

soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 
Tavern,  tav'um,  s.      A  house  where  wine  is  sold, 

and  drinkers  are  entertained. 
Tavernkeeper,  tilv'&rn-kdep-nr, } 
Tavernman,  taVfirn-min,  S 

One  who  keeps  a  tavern. 
Taught,  tawt,  213.  393.     Pret  and  part.  pass. 

of  Teach. 
To  Taunt,  tint,  or  tawnt,  v.  a.    To  reproach,  to 
insult,  to  revile,  to  ridicule. 

jX>  I  have  every  orthoepist  in  the  language  agmnst  me 
in  tne  preference  I  give  to  the  first  sound  of  this  word, 
except  Mr  Elphinston;  and  his  authority  as  an  ana- 
logist  outweighs  every  other.  I  see  no  good  reasou  that 
this  word  should  have  the  broad  sound  of  a,  and  not 
aunt,  haunt,  flaunt,  jaunt,  and  the  proper  name  Saun- 
deri;  nor  is  my  ear  much  accustomed  to  hear  it  so  pro- 
nounced.— See  Saunter,  Haunt,  and  Principles,  No.  214. 
Taunt,  tant,  s.  214.  Insult,  scoflF,  reproach. 
Taunter,  tint'ir,  s.    One  who  taunts,  reproaches, 

or  insults. 
Tauntingly,    tantlng-1^,    ad.       With    insult, 

scoffingly,  with  contumely. 
Tautological,  tiw-t6-lid'j^-k41,  a.    Repeating 

the  same  thing. 
TaUTOLOGIST,  taw-t5116-jlst,    s.      One  who  re- 
peats the  same  thing  over  and  over. 
Tautology,  taw-tollo-j^,  «.  518.      Repetitior 
of  the  same  words,  or  of  the  same  sense  in  diftereni 
words. 
Tautophony,  taw-t&fo-ne,  s.      A  successive  re- 
petition of  the  same  sound. 

^y-  I  have  long  wished  to  insert  this  word  into  mj 
vocabulary,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility  in  convers. 
ing  on  the  sounds  of  words,  but  was  deterred  for  want  ol 
an  authority  from  any  of  our  Dictionaries,  when,  upon 
reading  the  very  learned  and  ingenious  Essay  on  the 
Prosooies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  I  found  the 
word  used  in  exactly  that  manner,  which  shows  the  pro- 
priety, and  even  necessity  of  adopting  it  The  learned 
author  sav, "  The  most  estraordiuary  tautophony  which 
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he  [Eusfathius]  mentions,  is  that  of  the  vowels  /  and  »), 
in  the  proper  names  of  the  ffoddesses'^IpT  and  Hpjj-      On 
the  Prosodies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.   Print- 
ed for  Robson,  1796. 
"J  O  Taw,  taw,  v.  a.  219.    To  dress  white  leather, 

commonly  called  Alum  leatlier,  in  rontradistinclion 

frcira  Tan  leather,  tliat  which  is  dressed  with  bark. 
Taw,  taw,  s.      A  marble  to  play  with. 
Tawdriness,    tiw'dre-n^,    s.       Tinsel   finery, 

finery  too  ostentatious. 
Tawdry,    taw'dre,    a.    219.      Mean'y   showy, 

splendid  without  cost. 
Tawny,   taw'n^,    a.  219.      Yellow,  like  things 

tanned. 
Tax,  tiks,  s.      An  impost,  a  tribute  imposed,  an 

excise,  a  tallage  ;  charge,  censure. 
To  Tax,  taks,  v.  a.      To   load  with   imposts  j   to 

charge,  to  censure,  to  accuse. 
Taxable,   tiks'A-bl,    a.    403.      That   may    be 

taxed. 
Taxation,  tiks-a'shfin,  s.     The  act  of  loading 

with  taxes,  impost,  tax  ;  accusation,  scandal. 
Taxer,  taks'iir,  s.  98.      He  who  taxes. 
Tea,  ti,  s.   227.      A  Chinese  plant,  of  which  tlie 

infusion  has  lately  been  much  drunk  in  Europe. 
To  Teach,  t^tsh,  v.  a.  332.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 

Taught,  sometimes  Teacked,  which  is  now  obsolete. 

To  instruct,  to  inform  ;  to  deliver  anydoctrine  or  art, 

or  words  to  be  learned  ;  to  show,  to  exhibit  so  as 

to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  to   tell,  to  give  intelli- 
gence. 
To  Teach,  t^tsh,  v.  n.  227.     To  perform  the 

office  of  an  instructor. 
Teachable,  tetsh'i-bl,  a.  405.     Docile,  suscep. 

live  of  instruction. 
1 EACHABLEXESS,    t^tsh'il-W-n^s,   s.        Docility, 

willingness  to  lenrn,  capacity  to  learn. 
Teacher,  tetsh'&r,  s.  98.       One  who  teaches,  an 

instructor,  preceptor  ;  apreacher,  one  who  is  to  deliver 

doctrine  to  the  people. 
Tead,  t^de,  s.      A  torch,  a  flambeau.      Obsolete. 
Teague,  t^^g,  S,  227.  337.      A  name  of  contempt 

used  for  an  Irishman. 

Teal,  tdle,  s.  227.     A  wild  fowl. 

Team,  t^me,  s.  227.      A  number  of  horses  or  oxen 

drawing  at  once  tlie  same  carriage ;  any  number  pass- 
ing in  a  line. 
Tear,    t^re,    s.   227.      The   water  which  violent 

passion  forces  from  the  eyes  ;  any  moisture  trickling 

in  drops. 
Tear,  tare,  s.  73.  240.      A  rent,  a  fissure. — See 

Gill. 

iX^  The  inconvenience  of  having  two  words  of  diflfcrent 
significations,  written  alike,  and  pronounced  ditti-rently, 
is  evident  in  this  and  the  preceding  word ;  and  this  in. 
convenience  is,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  where  the 
orthography  is  different  and  the  pronunciation  the  same. 
See  Bowl. 
To  Tear,  tare,  v.  a.  Fret.  Tore  ;  anciently  Tare  ; 

part.  pass.   Tom.      To  pull  in  pieces,  to  lacerate,  to 

rend  ;  tolaniate.to  wound  with  any  sharp  point  drawn 

along ;  to  break  by  violence  ;  to  divide  violently,  to 

scatter  ;  to  pull  wnth  violence,  to  drive  violently;  to 

take  away  by  sudden  violence. 
To  Tear,  tare,  v.  n.      To  fume,  to  rave,  to  rant 

tnrbulently. 
TearER,  ta'r&r,  S.  98.      He  who  rends  or  tears. 
TearfaLLING,  t^re'fal-llng,  a.      Tender,  shedding 

tears. 
Tearful,  tdre'ful,  a.     Weeping,  full  of  tears. 
To  Tease,  t^ze,  v.  a.  227.      To  comb  or  unravel 

wool  or  flax ;  to  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the 

nap  ;  to  torment  with  importunity. 
Teaser,  t^'z&r,  s.  98.      Any  thing  that  torments 

by  incessant  importunity. 
Teat,  t^te,  s.  227.  232.     The  dug  of  a  beast. 
Technical,  t^k'n^-kal,  a.  35.3.      Belonging  to 

arts ;  not  in  common  or  popular  use. 
Techy,  t^tsh'^,  a.  332.     Peevish,  fretful,  irritable. 
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Tectonick,  tek-t6n1k,  a.  309.     Pertaining  to 

building. 
To  Ted,  tM,  v.  «,      To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in 

rows. 
Tedder,  ted'dur,  s.      A  rope  with  which  a  horse 

is  tied  in  the  field,  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide  ; 

any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. — See  Tether. 
Te  DEUM,  t^-de'im,  s.      A  hymn  of  the  Church, 

so  called  from  the  first  two  words  of  the  Latin. 

Tedious,  t(i'de-us,  or  t<i'j^-fis,  a.  293,  294. 
Wearisome  by  continuance,  troublesome,  irksome; 
wearisome  by  prolixity  ;  slow. 

Tediously,  ti^d^-us-le,  or  t^je-fis-1^,  ad.  294. 

In  such  a  maimer  as  to  weary. 
Tediousness,  tM^-fis-n^s,  or  t^jS-fis-n&,  «. 

VVearisomeness  by  continuance  ;  prolixity ;  quality  of 

wearying. 
To  Teem,  te^m,  v.  n.  246.      To  bring  young  ;  to 

be  pregnant,  to  engender  young ;   to  be  full,  to  be 

charged  as  a  breeding  animal. 
To  Teem,  t^^m,  v.  a.  To  bring  forth,  to  produce  ; 

to  pour. 
TeEiMER,  t^em'ftr,  S.  98.      One  that  brings  young. 
TeemfuL,  te^m'ful,  a.      Pregnant,  prolifick. 
Teemless,  te^m'l^S,  a.      Unfruitful,  not  prolifick. 
Teen,  t^^n,  s.      Sorrow,  grief.      Obsolete. 
Teens,   t^^nz,  S.      The  years  reckoned  by  the  ter- 
mination Teen,  as.  Thirteen,  Fourteen. 

Teeth,  t&kh.     The  plural  of  Tooth. 

Tegument,  t^g'ii-mlnt,  s.  Cover,  the  outward 
pnrt. 

Teil  tree,  t^Ie'trdi^,  S.      Linden  or  lime  tree. 

Teint,  tint,  s.      Colour,  touch  of  the  pencil. 

Telegraph,  t&^-gr^i,  s.  An  instrument  that 
answers  the  end  of  writing  by  conveying  intelligence 
to  a  distance  through  the  means  of  signals. 

Telescope,  tMle-skope,  s.  A  long  glass  by  which 
distant  objects  are  viewed. 

Telescopical,  t^l-l(^-sk6p'e-kal,  a.  518.  Be- 
longing to  a  telescope,  seeing  at  a  distance. 

To  Tell,  t^ll,  v.  a.  Pret.  -and  part.  pass.  Told. 
To  utter,  to  express,  to  speak'?  to  relate  ;  to  teach,  to 
inform  ;  to  discover,  to  betray';  to  count,  to  number  ; 
to  make  excuses.  \ 

To  Tell,  t^ll,  v.  n.  To  give  an  account,  to  make 
report. 

Teller,  t^ll&r,  s.  98.  One  who  tells  or  relates ; 
one  who  numbers ;  a  Teller  is  an  oflicer  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Telltale,  t^l'tale,  s.  One  who  gives  malicious 
information,  one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

Temerarious,  t^m-&-a'rd-fis,  a.     Rash,  heady ; 

careless,  heedless. 
Temerity,  t^-m^r'^-t^,  S.      Rashness,  unreasona- 
ble contempt  of  danger. 

To  Temper,  t5m'p5r,  v.  a,  98.      To  mix  so  as 

that<one  part  qualifies  the  other;  to  compound,  to 
form  by  mi.xtnre  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  mingle  together  to  a 
proper  consistence  ;  to  accommodate,  lo  modify  ;  to 
soften,  to  mollify,  to  assuage,  to  sooth  j  to  form  metals 
to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness. 

Temper,   t^m'pSr,  s.       Due  mixture  of  contrary 
qualities  ;  middle  course,  mean  or  medium  ;  constitu- 
tion of  body ;    disposition    of   mind ;    constitutional 
frame  of  mind ;  moderation ;  state  to  which  metals 
are  reduced. 

Temperament,  t^m'p^r-3-ment,  s.  Constitution, 
state  with  respect  to  the  predominanceof  any  quality; 
medium,  the  mixture  of  opposites. 

Temperamental,  tSm-p^r-l-m^nt'al,  a.     Con- 

stitntional. 

Temperance,  tom'p^r-Snse,  s.  88.    Moderation, 

opposed  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness ;  patience,  calm- 
ness, sedateness,  moderation  of  passion. 

Temperate,  t^mp^r-ate,  a.  91.  Not  excessive, 
moderate  in  degree  of  any  quality  ;  moderate  in  meat 
and  drink  ;  free  from  ardent  passion. 

Temperately,  t^m'pCr-nte  1^,  ad.     Moderatoly» 
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not  excessivply  ;  ra'.inly,  without  violence  of  passion ; 
without  gluttony  or  luxury. 
Temperateness,  tem'per-ate-n&,  s.     Freedom 
from  excesses,  mediocrity ;  calmness,  coolness  of  mind. 

Temperature,  tem'per-a-tiire,  s.     Constitution 

of  nature,  degree  of  any  qualities;   mediocrity,  due 

balance  of  contrarieties ;  moderation,  freedom  from 

predominant  passion. 
Tempered,  t^m'purd,    a.    359.     Disposed  with 

regard  to  the  passions. 
Tempest,  tdm'p^st,    S.       The  utmost  violence  of 

the  winds  ;  any  tumult,  commotion,  perturbation. 

To  Tempest,  t^m'p^st,   i;.  a.     To  disturb  as  by 

a  tempest. 

Tempest-beaten,  tem'p^st-b^tn,  a.    shattered 

witli  storms. 

Tempest-tost,  t^m'p^st-tSst,  a.     Driven  about 

by  storms. 
TempestivttY,  t^m-p^s-tiv'^-t^,  s.      Seasonable- 

ness. 

Tempestuous,  tem-p^s'tshu-Ss,  a.  451.  stormy, 

turbulent. 
Templar,  t^m'plir,  s.  88.    A  student  in  the  law. 
Temple,  t^m'pl,  s.  405.     A  place  appropriated  to 

acts  of  religion  ;  buildings  appropriated  to  the  study  of 

the  law ;   an  ornamental  building  in  a  garden  ;   the 

upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  head. 
Temporal,  t§m'p6-ral,  a.  557.  170.     Measured 

by  time,  not  eternal;  secular,  not  ecclesiastical ;  not 

spiritual ;  placed  at  the  temples. 

Temporality,  tem-po-ral'e-td. 
Temporals,  tem'po-ralz, 

Secular  possessions,  not  ecclesiastick  rights. 
Temporally,  t§m'p6-ral-^,    ad.     With  respect 

to  this  life. 

Temporalty,  t^m'pA-rSl-t^,  s.  170.     Tlie  laity, 

secular  people  ;  secular  possessions. 
Temporaneous,  t^m-po-ra'ne-fls,  a.  Temporary. 
Temporariness,  tem'p6-ra-r<^-ii^s,  s.    The  state 

of  being  temporary. 
Temporary,    tem'p6-rLr^,    a.    170.      Lasting 

oulv  for  a  limited  time. 

To  Temporize,  t^m'po-rlze,  v.  n.     To  delay,  to 

procrastinate  ;  to  comply  with  the  times  or  occasions. 

Temporizer,  t^m'pi-rl-zar,   s.   98.      One  who 

complies  with  times  or  occa-ions,  a  trimmer. 

To  Tempt,  t^mt,  v.  a.  412.     To  solicit  to  ill,  to 

entice  by  presenting  some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the 
mind ;  ti>  provoke. 
Tempt  ABLE,  t^m't3,-bl,  a.    Liable  to  temptation  ; 

obnoxious  to  bad  influence. 
Tempter,  tem't&r,  s.  98.    One  who  solicits  to  ill, 

an  enticer  ;  the  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 
Te.mptation,  t^m-ta'shun,  s.    The  act  of  tempt- 
ing, solicitation  to  ill,  enticement ;  the  state  of  being 
tempted:  thatwliich  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a  mo- 
tive to  ill. 
Temulent,  t^m'ii-l^nt,  a.     Drunken,  intoxicated 

with  strong  liquor 
Ten,  ten,  a.  The  decimal  number,  twice  five. 
Tenable,  ten'i-bl,  a.  Such  as  may  be  maintained 
against  opposition,  such  as  may  be  held  against  atta>;k3. 
iX>  The  quantity  of  e  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word, 
and  its  relatives  t^net,  tenor,  and  tenure,  is  one  of  the 
most  puzzling  difficulties  of  pronunciHtion.  How  dif- 
ferently this  letter  is  pronounced  by  difl^erent  speakers 
may  be  gathered  from  a  view  of  tho'-e  orthoepists  who 
have  marked  the  quantity  of  the  vowels. 

Sheridan,   ifnahte,  K'let,  Itnar,  Onurt, 

Kenrick, Unable,  tSnet,  tfnvt,  ttnurr, 

Narcs li'n'ibit,  tenor,  tfnure. 

j^gll^ ,  tenable,  tenrl,  tinnr,  tSnure. 

g,.„tt    , tlftiabU,  tSttel,  tenor,  lenurf. 

gntick tenablf,  tUnft,  ienvr,  tinvre. 

y^ny IHnnble,  tUmt,  tenor,  tinure. 

W.  JohilVtoa, tenable,  tenet,  ffni.r,  tenure. 

Bailey,    '*"""'■ 

Jjuchanan, tenable,  tfini'T,  tenure. 

Fry tenabU,  ttnet,  tenor,  tenttre. 

Smith,'....; »'"<>  

Eluhinilon,    ....7, '^""t  
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From  this  survey  rf  our  Dictionaries  we  find  tlicm 
uniform  only  in  the  word  tenor.  They  are  nearly  equally 
divided  on  the  word  tenet;  and  if  similitude  were  to  de. 
cide,  it  would  be  clearly  in  favour  of  the  short  vowel,  in 
this  word,  as  well  as  in  tenor.  They  are  both  Latin 
words,  and  both  have  the  vowel  short  in  the  original. 
Tliis,  liowever,  is  no  reason  with  those  who  understand 
the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation,  (for  tremor, 
minor,  &c.  have  the  first  vowel  short  in  Latin)  594 ;  but 
it  sufficiently  shows  the  partiality  of  the  ear  to  the  short 
vowel  in  words  of  this  form,  as  is  evident  in  the  word 
tenant.  The  word  te»a6/eseeras  rather  derived  from  the 
French  tenable  than  the  Latin  teneo,  and,  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent form,  comes  under  a  different  analogy.  The  ter. 
mination  able,  though  derived  from  the  Latin  ahilis,  is 
frequently  annexed  to  mere  English  words,  as  pleatur. 
able,  pasturable,  &c.  and  therefore  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  accent  or  quantity  of  the  word  to  which  it  is 
subjoined,  501.  But  as  tenable  must  be  considered  as 
a  simple  in  our  language,  the  shortening  power  of  the 
antepenultimate  accent  alone  seems  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  which,  like 
gelable,  probable,  &c.  has  the  short  quantity  of  the  ori- 
ginal Latin  to  plead  ;  a  plea  which  seems  to  have  some 
weight  in  words  of  this  termination,  where  the  ante- 
penultimate accent  appears  to  have  less  influence  than 
in  most  of  the  other  classes  of  words. — See  Placable. 
The  word  tenure  seems  inclined  to  lengthen  the  first 
vowel,  in  order  to  distinguish  itself  from  tenor  ;  and  as 
there  are  no  good  reasons  for  shortening  it,  this  reason 
seems  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in  its  favour,  even 
if  it  had  not  an  analogy  and  such  a  weight  of  usage  on 
its  side. 

Tenacious,  t^-iia'sh&s,  a.  357.     Grasping  hard, 

inclined  to  hold  fast,  not  willing  to  let  go  ;  retentive  ; 
having  parts  disposed  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  cohe- 
sive. 

Tenancy,  t^n'Sn-s^,  s.  Temporary  possession  of 
what  belongs  to  another. 

Tenant,  t^n'int,  s.  One  who  holds  of  another,  one 
who  on  certain  conditions  has  temporary  possession, 
and  uses  the  property  of  another. — See  Tenable. 

To  Tenant,  t^n'int,  v.  a.  544.  To  hold  on 
certain  conditions. 

Tenantable,  tliySnt-S-bl,  o.  405.  Sudi  as 
may  be  held  by  a  tenant. 

TenaNTLESS,  t^n'int-l^S,  a.  Unoccupied,  un- 
possessed. 

Tench,  t^nsh,  s.  352.     A  pond  fish. 

To  Tend,  tend,  v.  a.  To  watch,  to  guard,  to  ac- 
company as  an  asKistant  or  defender;  to  attend,  to 
accompany  ;  to  be  attentive  to. 

To  Tend,  rend,  v.  n.  To  move  towards  a  certain 
point  or  place  ;  to  be  directed  to  any  end  or  purpose ; 
to  contribute ;  to  attend,  to  wait  as  dependants. 

Tendance,  tSn'danse,  s.  88.  Attendance,  state 
of  expectation ;  attendance,  act  of  waiting ;  care,  act 
of  tending. 

Tendence,  t^n'd^nse,  ?  ^  gg 

Tendency,  t^H'd^n-sl,  S 

Direction  or  course  towards  any  place  or  object,  direc 
tion  or  course  towards  any  inference  or  result,  drift. 

Tender,  tell'd&r,  a.  98.  Soft,  easily  impressed  or 
injured ;  sensible,  easily  pained,  soon  sore  ;  efleminafe, 
emasculate,  delicate;  exciting  kind  concern ;  compa."- 
sionate,  anxious  for  another's  good  ;  susceptible  of  soft 
passions ;  amorous ;  expressive  of  the  sofu-r  pas>i<>ns  ; 
gentle,  mild,  unwilling  to  pain ;  young,  weak,  as.  Ten- 
der age. 

To  Tender,  t^n'd&r,  v.  a.  To  offer,  to  exhibit, 
to  propose  to  acceptance;  to  hold ,  to  esteem;  to  regard 
with  kindness. 

Tender,  t^n'dur,  s.  Offer,  proposal  to  acceptance; 
regard,  kind  concern.     In  this  last  sense  not  used. 

Tender-hearted,  tdn-dur-hart'^d,  a.  Of  a  soft 
compassionate  disposition.^ 

Tenderling,  ten'dur-ling,  s.  410.  The  fin<t 
horns  of  a  deer ;  a  fondling. 

Tenderly,  t^n'd5r-le,  ad.  In  a  tender  manner, 
mildly,  gently,  softly,  kindly. 

Tenderness,  ten'd&r-n^s,  s.     The  state  of  being 

tender;  sosceptibility  of  impression  ;  state  of  being 
easily  hurt,  soreness  ;  snsceptiliility  of  the  softer  pa»- 
eious ;    kind   attention ;    anxiety    for    the   good   of 
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Terebinthtnate,  t§r-r^-bln'<Ae-nate,  91.  } 
Terebinthine,  ter-ri-bln'</an,  140.  J  "' 

Consisting  of  turpentine,  mixed  with  turpentine. 
To  Terebrate,  t^r'r^-brate,  v.  a.    To  bore,  t» 

perforate,  to  pierce. 
Terebration,  t^r-r^-bra'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

boring  or  piercing. 
Tebgeminous,  t^r-jem'^-n&s,  a.     Threefold. 
Tergiversation,  ter-j^-v&-sa'sh&n,  s.     Shift, 

subterfuge,  evasion. 
Term,  term,  s.      Limit,  boundary  ;    the  word  by 

which  a  thin«[  is  expressed ;  words,  language  ;  condi. 

tion,  stipulation  ;  time  for  whicli  any  tning  lasts  ;  in 

Law,  the  time  in  which  the  tribunals,  or  places  of 

.iudarment,  are  open. 
To  Term,  t^rm,  v.  a.  To  name,  to  call. 
Termagancy,  t^r'mi-gin-s^,  s.  Turbulence,  tu- 

multuousness. 
Termagant,  t^r'mJ-gJlnt,  a.    88.     Tumultuous, 

turbulent;  quarrelsome,  scolding,  furions. 
Termagant,  t^r'mi-gJnt,  s.     A  scold,  a  braw- 
ling turbulent  woman. 
Terminable,   t^r'md-nS.-bl,  a.     Limitable,  that 

admits  of  bounds. 

To  Terminate,  tir'md-nate,  v.  a.  To  bound,  to 
limit ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

To  Terminate,  t^r'm^-nate,  v.  n.  To  be  limit- 
ed, to  end,  to  have  an  end ;  to  attain  its  end. 

Teraunation,  t^r-m^-na'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
limiting  or  bounding  ;  bound,  limit ;  end,  conclusion; 
end  of  words  as  varied  by  their  significations. 

Terminthus,  t&-min'thQs,  s.     A  tumour. 

Termless,  t^rm'Ms,  a.      Unlimited,  boundless. 

TerMLY,  t^rml^,  ad.   Term  by  term. 


another ;  scrupulousness,  caution ;  soft  pathos  of  ex- 

pressiou.  I 

Tendinous,  t5n'd^-n&s,    a.     Sinewy,  containing 

tendons,  consisting  of  tendons. 
Tendon,  tin'd&n,  s.  166.    A  sinew,  a  ligature  by 

which  the  joints  are  moved. 
Tendril,  t^'dril,  s.     The  clasp  of  a  vine,  or 

other  climbing  plant. 

Tenebricose,  t^-n^b-r^-k6se',  >       ,^^ 
Tenebrious,  tti-n^'bri-&s,        3        ~ 

Dark,  gloomy. 
Tenebrosity,     t^n-d-br&s'd-t4     «•        Darkness, 

s;loom. 
Tenement,  t^n'^-m^nt,  s.     Any  tiling  held  by 

a  tenant. 
Tenerity,  t^-nlr'^-td,  S.      Tenderness. 
Tenesmus,  t^-n^z'm&s,  s.  A  needing  to  go  to  stool. 
Tenet,  t^n'nlt,  S.    99.      it    is   sometimes  written 

Tenent ;  position,  principle,  opinion. — See  Tenable. 
Tennis,  t^n'nls,    s.      A   play  at  which    a   ball  is 

driven  with  a  racket. 
Tenour,  or  Tenor,  tin'n&r,  s.     Continuity  of 

state,  constant  mode,  manner  of  continuity;    sense 

cont»ined,  general  course  or  drift ;  a  sound  in  musick. 

Se,"  Tenable. 
Tense,  t^nse,  a.  431.      Stretched,  stiff,  not  lax. 
Tense,  t^nse,  S.    A  variation  of  the  verb  to  signify 

time. 
Tenseness,  t^nse'nSs,  s.      Contraction,  tension, 

the  contrary  to  laxity. 
TensIBLE,  t§n'sd-bl,  a.    405.      Capable   of  being 

t-xtended. 
Tensile,  t^n'sil,  a.  140.     Capable  of  extension. 
Tension,  t^n'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of  stretching,  the 

state  of  being  stretched. 
Tensive,  ten's! v,  a.  158.  428.     Giving  a.  sensa- 

tion  of  stiffness  or  contraction. 
Tensure,  ten'sh&re,  s.  461.      The  act  of  stretch- 
ing or  state  of  being  stretched,  the  contrary  to  laxation 

or  laxity. 
Tent,  t^nt,  s.      A  soldier's  moveable  lodging  place, 

commonly  made  of  canvas  extended  upon  poles ;  any 

temporary  habitation,  a  pavilion ;    a  roll  of  lint  put 

into  a  gore  ;  a  species  of  wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from 

Gallicia  in  Spain. 
To  Tent,  t^nt,  v.  n.     To  lodge  as  in  a  tent,  to 

tabernacle. 
To  Tent,  tSnt,  t'.  a.    To  search  as  with  a  medical 

tent 
TentatiON,  t^n-ta'shun,  s.      Trial,  temptation. 
Tentative,  t^n'ti-tlv,  a.  512.  Trying,  essaying. 
Tented,  t^nt'^d,  a.      Covered  with  tents. 
Tenter,  t^n't&r,  s.  98.     a  hook  on  which  things 

are  stretcliedj    to  be  on  the  Tenters,  to  be  on  the 

stretch,  to  be  in  difficulties. 
To  Tenter,  ten'tur,  t;.  a.     To  stretch  by  hooks. 
To  Tenter,  t^n't&r,  v.  n.     To  admit  extension. 
Tenth,  t&nth,  a.  First  after  the  ninth,  ordinal  often. 
Tenth,  t^n^A,  s.      The  tenth  ;  tithe. 
Tsnthly,  tintk'U,  ad.      In  the  tenth  place. 
Tentwort,  t^nt'wfirt,  s.     a  plant. 
Tenuity,  t^-nt'^-t^,  s.      Thinness,  exility,  small- 

ness,  minuteness. 

Tenuous,  t^n'n6-&s,  a.     Tiiin,  small,  minute. 
Tenure,  te'nire,  s.   Tenure  is  the  manner  whereby 

tenements  are  holden  of  their  lords. — See  Tenable. 
Tepefaction,    t^p-^-f4k'shan    s.      The  act  of 

warming  to  a  small  degree. 
Tepid,  tepid,    a.  544.      Lukewarm,   warm    in  a 

small  degree. 
Tepidity,  t^-pld'e-te^  .>?.     Lukewarmness. 
Tepor,    te'por,    s.     166.    544.      Lukewarmness, 

gentle  heat. 
Terce,  terse,  s.     Properly  Tierce.    A  vessel  con- 

taining  forty.two  gallons  of  wine,  the  third  part  of  a 

butt  or  pipe. 
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Ternary,  t^r'ni-r^,  } 
Ternion,  t^r'n^-un,  ^ 
Terrace,  t^r'ris,  s.  91.     A  small  mount  of  earth 

covered  with  grass  ;  a  raised  walk. 
Terraqueous,  t&"-ra'kw^fi.s,  a.     Composed  of 

land  and  water. 
Terrene,  t&-r^ne',  a.  Earthly,  terrestrial. 
TerrEOUS,  ter'r^-us,  a.      Earthly,    consisting   of 

earth. 

Terrestrial,  ter-r^s'tr^-al,  a.  Earthly,  not 
celestial  ;  consisting  of  earth,  terreous. 

To  Terrestrify,  t&-r§s'tr<4-fi,  v,  a.  To  reduce 
to  the  state  of  earth. 

TERRESTRlOUS,t^r-r§s'trd-&s,  a.  Terreous,  earthy, 
consisting  of  earth. 

Terrible,  t^r'r^-bl,  a.  405.  160.  Dreadful,  for- 
midable, causing  fear;  great,  so  as  to  offend  ;  a  collo- 
quial hyperbole. 

Terribleness,  t^r'r^-bl-nls,  S.  Formidableness, 
the  quality  of  being  terrible,  dreadfulness. 

Terribly,  ter're-ble,  ad.  Dreadfully,  formidably, 
so  as  to  raise  fear  ;  violently,  very  much. 

Terrier,  t^r're-ir,  s.  A  dog  that  follows  liia 
game  under  ground  — See  Tarrier. 

Terrifick,  t^r-riPtlk,  a.  509.  Dreadful,  causing 
terrour. 

To  Terrify,  t^r're-fl,  1;.  a.  To  fright,  to  shock 
with  fear,  to  make  afraid. 

Territory,  t^r'r^-tor-^,  s.  557.    Land,  country, 

dominion,  district     See  Domestick. 
Terror,  tartar,    s.    166.      Fear    communicated  j 

fear  received ;  the  cause  of  fear. 
Terse,  t^rse,  a.  Smooth  ;  cleanly  written,  neat 
Tertian,  t^r'shSn,  s.  88.   Is  an  ague  intermitting 

but  one  day,  so  that  there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 
TesselaTED,   t^s's^l-la-tM,    a.      Variegated     by 

squares. 
Test,   test,  S.      The    cupel   by  which  refiners  try 

their  metals ;  trial,   examinatirm,   as  by   the  cupel ; 

means  of  trial ;  that  with  which  any  tiling  is  compared 

in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness ;  discriminative, 

cliaracteristick. 
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TliSTACEOUS,  t&-ta'sh&S,  a.  357.  Consisting  of 
sIihIIs,  composted  of  shells ;  having  continuous,  not 
jointed  shells,  opposed  to  crustaceiius. 

Testament,  t^s'ta-m^nt,  s.     A  will,  any  writing 

directing  the  disposiil  of  the  possessions  of  a  man  de. 

re-Tsed  ;  the  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the  Holy 

Scripture. 
Testamentary,  t^s-ti-men'td-re,  a.     Given  by 

will,  contained  in  wiils. 
Testate,  t&'tate,  a.      Having  made  a  will. 
Testator,  t^s-ta'tur,  s,  166.     One  who  leaves  a 

will. 
Testatrix,  t^s-ta'triks,  s.    A  woman  who  leaves 

a  will. 
Tested,  t^St'M,  a.     Tried  l.y  a  test. 
Tester,  t^St'ur,  s.  98.      a  sixpence  ;  the  cover  of 

a  bed. 
Testicle,  t^s't^-kl,  s.  4<05.      An  organ  of  seed  in 

animals. 

Testification,  t5s-tWe-ka'shfin,  s.    The  act  of 

witnessing. 
Testificator,  t&-td-ft-ka't&r,    s.       One  who 

witnesses. 

Testifier,    t§s't^-fl-&r,    s.    521.       One    who 

testifies. 
To  Testify,  t&'t^-fi,  t>.  n.  183.     To  witness,  to 

prove,  to  give  evidence. 

To  Testify,  t^s't^-fi,  v.  a.     To  witness,  to  give 

•evidence  of  any  point. 
Testily,    t&'te-le,    ad.       FretfuUy,    peevishly, 
morosely. 

Testimonial,   t^s-te-mt/n^-Sl,  s.      a  writing 

produced  by  anv  one  as  an  evidence  for  himself. 

Testimony,  t^s't^-m&n-^,   s.   557.       Evidence 

given,  proof;  public  evidences  ;  open  attestation,  pro- 

lession. — See  Domeslick- 
Testiness,  tes't^-n^s,  s.      Moroseness. 
Testy,  t^s'td,  a.    Fretful,  peevish,  apt  to  be  angry. 
Tetchy,  t^tsh'^,  a.      Froward,  peevish. 
Tete-a-tete,  tate'a-tate',  ad.  French.     Cheek 

by  jowl. 
Tether,    t^TH'&r,   S.   469.      a    string    by   which 

cattle  are  held  from  pasturing  too  wide. 

DC^  All  our  lexicographers  seem  to  prefer  this  word  to 
tedder,  except  Barclay  and  Junius,  who  refer  us  Irom 
ttther  to  tedder;  and  yet  notliing  can  be  clearer  than  its 
derivation  from  the  Belgic  word  tudder,  which  Junius 
explains  to  be  a  rope  by  which  horses  or  other  cattle  are 
tied  to  keep  them  from  straying;  and  this,  he  says,  un-  I 
doubtedly  comes  from  the  Irish  tead,  a  rope.  While  I 
fskinuer,  without  his  usual  judgment,  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  tentor,  because  it  restrains  cattle  from  straying. 
But  though  tether  is  much  more  in  use  than  teddur,  it  is 
certainly  not  so  legitimately  formed,  and  ought  not  to 
have  the  preference. 

Tetragonal,  t^-trag'ga-nil,  a.  518.     Square. 
Tetrarch,  t^'tr^rk,  or  tet'rirk,  s.     A  Roman 

governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a  province. 

iXJ-  Mr  Sheridiin,  Mr  Scott,  and  Jlr  Perry,  are  for 
the  tirst  pronunciation  of  this  word,  and  Buchanan  and 
Entick  for  tiie  second.  Let  those  who  plead  the  Latin 
q'lantily  for  the  short  sound  of  e,  peruse  Principles, 
N...  544. 

Tetrarch  ATE,  t^-trar^ate, 

Tetrarchy,  tet'trir-k^,  503. 
A  Roman  government.  I 

TetrasticK,  t^-tras'tlk,  s.  509.      An  epigram  or  i 
~tanza  of  four  verses.  1 

Tetter,  t^t't&r,  s.  98.  A  scab,  a  scurf,  a  ring- 
worm. ' 

Teutonic,  tfi-tftnlk,  a.  Spoken  by  the  Teutones, 
or  ancient  Germans.  , 

Ti:XT,  tekst,  s.    That  on  which  a  comment  is  writ-  ; 
ten  ;  sentence  of  scripture. 

Textile,  teks'tU,  a.  140.  Woven,  capable  of 
being  woven. 

Textuarist,  t6ks'tshu-a-rist,  s.  One  ready  in 
the  text  of  scripture,  a  Divine  well  versed  in  scrip- 
lure. 
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TextL'ARY,  t^ks'tsh&.i-r^,  a.  4'63.  Contained 
in  the  text ;  serving  as  a  text,  authoritative. 

Texture,  teks'tshure,  s.  461.  iTie  act  of  weaving, 
a  web,  a  thing  woven  ;  manner  of  weaving  with  re- 
spect either  to  form  or  matter ;  disposition  of  the  parts 
of  bodies. 

Than,  ThJii,  ad.  466.  A  particle  placed  in  com- 
parienu  after  the  comparative  adjective. 

Thane,  thkne,  s.  466.  An  old  title  of  hononr, 
perhaps  equivalent  to  baron. 

To  Thank,  </iangk,  v.  a.  408.  466.  To  return 
acknowledgments  for  any  favour  or  kindness ;  it  Is 
used  often  in  a  contrary  or  ironical  sense. 

Thanks,  <A3,ngks,  s.  Acknowledgment  paid  for 
favour  or  kindness,  expression  of  gratitude. 

Thankful,  /Aallgk'ful,  a.  Full  of  gratitude,  ready 
to  acknowledge  good  received. 

Thankfully,  /Mngk'f&l-^,  ad.  With  lively  and 
grateful  sense,  or  ready  acknowledgment  of  good  re- 
ceived. 

Thankless,  <Aingk1^S,  a.  Unthankful,  ungrate- 
ful, making  no  acknowledgment ;  not  deserving,  or 
not  likely,  to  gain  thanks. 

Thanklessness,  i^ingkl^s-n^s,  s.  Ingratitude, 
failure  to  acknowledge  good  received. 

Thankoffering,  <Aangk'6f-fur-lng,  s.  Offering 
paid  in  acknowledgment  of  mercy. 

Thanksgiving,  <Aungks'giv-ing,  s.  Celebration 
of  mercy. 

Thankworthy,  <Aingk'w&r-TH^,  a.     Dcsening 

gratitude. 
That,  thJI,  pron.  dem.  50.  Not  this,  but  the 
other ;  it  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repetition  of 
a  word  or  words  foregoing  ;  <ipposed  Ut  This,  as  the 
Other  to  One  ;  when  I'his  and  That  relate  to  foregoing 
words.  This  is  referred  to  the  latter,  and  That  to  the 
former ;  such  as ;  that  which,  what ;  the  thing ;  by 
way  of  eminence. 

jf5=  When  this  word  is  used  as  a  pronoun  demonstra- 
tive, it  has  always  an  accent  on  it,  and  is  heard  distinctly 
rhyming  with  hat,  mat,  &c.  Thus  in  Pope's  Essay  on 
criticism,  v.  5. 

'•  But  of  the  two,  less  danp'roas  is  th'  ofFonce, 
To  tire  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense. 
Some  few  in  that,  but  numbers  err  in  ih'it ; 
Ten  censure  wrong,  for  one  who  writes  amiss.** 

Here  the  word  that  is  as  distinctly  pronounced  as  any 
other  accented  word  in  the  language. 

That,  TnSt,  pron.  rel.  Which,  relating  to  an 
antecedent  thing  j  who,  relating  to  an  antecedent 
person. 

53"  When  this  word  is  a  relative  pronoun,  and  is  ar. 
rauKed  in  a  sentence  with  other  words,  it  never  can  have 
an  accent,  and  is  therefore  much  less  distinctly  pro. 
nounced  than  the  foregoing  word.  In  this  case  the  a 
goes  into  that  obscure  sound  it  generally  has  wlien  un- 
accented, 88,  as  may  be  heard  in  pronouncing  it  in  the 
following  passage  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  s. 

•xn. 

'*  True  wit  Is  nature  to  advantage  dress'd. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
.'^oIrething,  whose  truth,  convinc'd  at  sight,  we  tind. 
That  gives  us  back  tlie  image  of  our  mind." 

Here  we  find  the  a  so  obscured  as  to  approach  nearly 

to  short  «,-  and,  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the 

sound,  the  word  might  be  written  thut,  92. 

That,  ThSI,  conj.   50.    466.      Because  ;   noting  a 

consequence  ;  noting  indication ;  noting  a  final  end,  in 

That,  as  being. 

JO  What  has  been  observed  of  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  when  a  relative  pronoun,  is  perfectly  applica- 
ble to  it  when  a  conjunction  ;  in  either  case  it  never  has 
the  accent,  and  necessarily  goes  into  an  obscure  sound 
like  short «.  Thus  in  the  following  passage  from  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism  : 

"  'J"he  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err ; 
As  oft  the  Icam'd,  bv  being  singular  ; 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd;  that  if  the  throng 
B.v  chance  gu  right,  thej  purposel;  go  wrong." 

Here  the  conjunction  t/tnt  is  pronounced  with  ex- 
actly the  same  degree  of  obscurity  as  when  a  relative 
pronoun. 

The  word  (hat,  by  being  sometimes  a  demonstrative 
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fironnun,  sometimes  a  relative,  and  sometimes  a  cmi- 
iinction,  may  priidiire  a  quadruple  repetition  of  the  same 
word,  which,  though  not  elegant,  is  strictly  grammati- 
cal ;  z  repetition  which  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  the 
Knglish  language.  This  i-t  humorously  exemplitied  by 
Mr  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No.  80,  in  the  Just  Re- 
monstranie  of  afi'ronted  Titat,  where  he  brings  in  this 
word,  declaring  how  useful  it  had  been  to  a  gieat  orator, 
who,  in  a  speech  to  the  lords,  had  said,  "  My  Lords, 
with  humble  submission,  that  that  I  say,  is ;  that  that 
that  that  gentleman  has  advanced  is  not  tluit  that  he 
should  have  proved  to  your  Lordships."  In  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  passage,  it  is  plain  that  the  word  that, 
which  is  nf>t  printed  m  italicks,  is  pronounced  nearly  as 
if  written  thut.  I  am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  ob. 
(•cure  sound  of  this  a,  and  therefore  do  not  ofler  u  as 
a  perfect  equivalent,  but  as  the  nearest  approach  to  it, 
and  as  the  means  of  pointing  out  the  power  of  the  accent 
and  its  importance  in  ascertaining  the  sense ;  for  if  all 
these  words  were  pronounced  equally  distinct,  it  is  plain 
the  sense  would  be  obscured :  and  so  liahle  are  the  rela. 
tive,  the  conjunction,  and  the  demonstrative,  to  be 
confounded,  that  some  WTiters  have  distinguished  the 
latter  by  printing  it  in  italicks.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  most  profound  and  ingenious  investigation  of  the 
grammatical  origin  of  these  words,  must  consult  Home 
'i'ooke's  Diversioris  of  Parley. 

Thatch,  <Aatsh,  s.  466.    straw  laid  upon  the  top 

of  a  house  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
To  Thatch,  <Aitsh,  v.  a.   To  cover  as  with  straw. 
Thatcher,  fAatsh'ur,  s.     One  who  covers  houses 

with  straw. 
To  Thaw,  thkw,  v.  n.  466.    To  grow  liquid  after 

congelation,  to  melt;  to  remit  the  cold  which  had 

caused  frost.. 
To   Thaw,  thkw,  v.   a.      To  melt  what  was  con- 
gealed. 
XHAW,  thiLW,  S.      Liquefaction  of  any  thing  con- 

fifealed ;  warmth,  such  as  liquefies  congelation. 
The,  TH^,  or  TH§,   art.   466-      The  article  noting 

a  particular  thing ;  before  a  vowel,  £  is  commonly  cut 

offiu  verse. 

g^  Mr  Sheridan  has  given  us  these  two  modes  of 
pronouncing  this  word,  but  has  not  told  us  when  we  are 
to  use  one,  and  when  the  other.  To  supply  this  defi- 
ciency, therefore,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  is 
prefixed  to  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant,  it  has 
a  short  sound,  little  more  than  the  sound  of  th  without 
the  e;  and  when  it  precedes  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel,  the  e  is  sounded  plainly  and  distinctly.  This 
diflerence  will  be  perceptible  by  comparing  the  pen,  the 
hand,  &c  with  the  oil,  the  air,  &c. ;  or  the  ditference 
of  this  word  before  ancients  and  modems  in  the  following 
couplet  of  Pope : 

"  Some  foreign  writers,  some  our  own  despise ; 
The  ancients  onlv,  or  ihe  modems  prize." 

A  very  imperfect -way  of  pronouncing  this  word  fre- 
quently arises  in  verse,  where  the  poet,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tlie  metre,  cuts  off  e  by  an  apostrophe,  and 
unites  the  articles  to  the  following  word.  'J  his  pronun- 
ciation depraves  the  sound  of  the  verse  without  necessity, 
as  the  syllable  formed  by  e  is  so  short  as  to  admit  of 
being  sounded  with  the  preceding  syllable,  so  as  nut  to 
increase  the  number  of  syllables  to  the  ear,  or  to  hurt 
the  melody 

'•  'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing,  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  llie  two,  less  dang'rous  is  tV  offence 
To  tire  our  patience,  tlian  mislead  our  sense.** 
Pope. 

•• Him,  <h-  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd,  headlong  flaming,  from  th'  ethereal  skv, 
With  hideous  rum  and  cnnibustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  tire. 
Who  durst  defy  (A*  Omnipotent  to  arms." 

MUlon. 
In  these  examples  we  see  the  particle  the  may  either 
form  a  distinct  syllable,  or  not.  In  the  third  line  from 
Pope  the  first  <Ae  forms  a  d'Stinct  syllable,  but  the  second 
is  sunk  into  the  succeeding  noun.  The  same  may  be 
observed  of  this  particle  iu  the  first,  second,  and  sixth 
lines  of  the  passage  from  Milton :  but  what  appears 
strange  is,  that  thougn  the  particle  the  before  a  vowel, 
and  shortened  by  an  apostrophe,  does  not  augment  the 
number  of  syllables,  it  is  really  pronounced  longer  than 
where  it  forms  a  syllable,  and  is  not  thus  shortened  by 
elision.  This  is  apparent  in  the  third  line  from  Pope, 
*'  But  of  the  two,  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence." 
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The  reason  th;it  the  first  the,  th  ugh  pronounced  shorter 
than  the  second,  forms  n  syiUfcle,  and  the  second  does 
not,  seems  to  arise  frem  the  coalescence  of  the  vowels, 
which,  though  lengthened  in  sound,  may  still  be  pro- 
nounced with  one  impulse  of  tlie  breath.  Thus,  when 
a  consonant  follows  the  particle  the,  we  find  two  distinct 
impulses,  though  the  e  is  dropped ;  but  wlien  a  vowel 
follows  the,  the  impulse  on  the  particle  slides  over,  as  it 
were,  to  the  consonant  of  the  succeeding  syllable,  with, 
out  forming  two  distinct  impulses,  nearly  as  if  a  y  were 
interposed,  and  the  words  were  written  th  Yoffence, 
th'  YumnipotetU,  Sec. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  disapprove  of 
the  practice  of  eliding  tlie  e  before  a  vowel  to  the  eye 
when  the  verse  requires  it ;  this  practice  is  founded  on 
good  sense  ;  and  the  first  line  in  Uie  passa*;e  from  Milton 
shows  the  necessity  of  making  the  distinction,  when  it 
is,  and  when  it  is  not,  to  be  elided  ;  what  I  wish  to  re. 
form  is,  the  practice  of  shortening  the  e  to  the  ear,  ai^d 
thus  mincimr  and  impoverishing  the  sound  of  the  verse 
without  necessity 

Theatral,  thi'a-tr^,  a.    Belonging  to  a  theatre. 

Theatre,  r^e'i-t&r,  s.  416.  470.  A  place  in 
which  shows  are  exhibited  ;  a  playhouse ;  a  place  ris- 
ing by  steps  like  a  tiieatre. 

Theatrick,  thi-at'trik,  409.  > 
Theatrical,  f^^-^t'tre-kal,  3  "' 

Scenick,  suiting  a  theatre,  pertaining  to  a  theatre. 

Theatrically,  th^-kt'tr^-klil-^,  ad.  In  a  man- 
ner suiting  the  stage. 

Thee,  TH^^,  466.  36.  The  oblique  singular  of 
Thou. 

Theft,  thMt,  S.  466.  The  act  of  stealing ;  the 
thing  stolen. 

Their,  THare,  a.  466.  Of  them;  the  pronoun 
possessive  from  They ;  Theirs  is  used  when  any  tiling 
comes  between  the  possessive  and  substantive. 

Theist,  th¥lst,  s.      One  who  believes  in  God. 

Theism,  tk^'izm,  s.  Natural  religion  ;  the  mere 
belief  of  a  God  ;  deism. 

Them,  TH^m,  s.  466.      The  oblique  case  of  T/wT/. 

Theme,  tkime,  S.  406.  A  subject  on  which  one 
speaks  or  writes ;  a  short  dissertation  written  by  boys 
on  any  topick ;  the  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived. 

Themselves,  ThShi-S^Ivz',  s.  These  very  persons; 
the  oblique  case  of  They  and  Selres. 

Then,  'rnen,  ad.  466.  At  that  time  ;  afterwards, 
immediately  afterwards,  soon  afterwards  ;  in  that  case, 
in  consequence  ;  therefore,  for  this  reason  ;  at  another 
t'me ;  as.  Now  and  Then ;  at  one  time  and  an  another ; 
that  time. 

Thence,  TH^nse,   ad.  466.     From  that  place ; 

from  that  time  ;  for  that  rea«on. 

Thenceforth,  TH^nse'foTth,  ad.  From  that 
time. 

Thenceforward,  THense-for'ward,  ad.  On 
from  that  time. 

Theocracy,  th^-hk'krhsi,  s.  470.  518.  Go- 
vernment immediately  superintended  by  God. 

TheocraTICAL,  //je-6-krat't^-kal,  a.  Relating 
to  a  government  administered  by  God. 

Theogony,  //ie-6g'g6-ne,  S.  518.  The  genera- 
tion of  the  gods. 

Theologian,  M^-6-lo'j^-an,  s.  A  divine  ;  a 
professor  of  divinity. 

Theological,  <A^-6-16d'je-kal,  a.     Relating  to 

the  science  of  divinity. 

Theologically,  Me-6-16d'je-kal-e,  ad.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  theology. 

Theologist,  <A^-6rio-jist,  s.  A  divine,  one 
studious  in  the  science  of  divinity. 

TheoloGUE,  th^o-lbg,  S.  519.  A  divine,  one 
versed  in  divinity. 

Theology,  <Ae-6116-je,  .s.  518.     Divinity. 

Theomachy,  ///^.am'a-ke,  s.  The  fight  against 
the  gods  by  the  giants.— See  Monomachy. 

Thkorbo,  ^Ae-or'bo,  s.  A  large  lute  for  playing; 
a  thorough  bass. 
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Theorem,  th&6-T^m,  s. 

down  as  a  settled  truth. 
Theorematical,  /Ae-o-re-mat'^-kM, 
Theouematick,  thi-6-Ti.mLt^\k, 
Theoeemick,  thi-o-T&mlk,  509. 

Comprised  in  theorems,  consisting  in  theorems. 

Theoretical,  thi-6-Th'te-kkl, 

Theoretic,  tM-o-rhlk, 

Theorical,  the-f>T'&-klil, 

Theorick,  thi-hi^k,  509, 
Speculative,  depending  on  theory  or  speculation,  ter 
iniuatingiu  theory  or  speeulation. 

Theoretically,  /W-6-r^t'^-kal-^,  ad.  Specu- 
latively, not  practically. 

Theorick,  th^o-nk,  s.  510.     A  specuiatist,  one 

who  knows  only  speculation,  ni>t  practice. 
Theorically,  ^/ie-6r'e-kil-4,  ad.     Speculatively, 

not  practically. 
Theorist,  <//d(j-rist,  s.     A  specuiatist,  one  given 

to  speculation. 
Theory,  thi'6-Te,  S.  170.      Speculation,  not  prac- 
tice, scheme,  plan  or  system  yet  subsisting  only  in  the 

mind. 
Therapeutick,     ^A^-i-pu'tlk,      a.        Curative, 

teaching  or  endeavouring  the  cure  of  diseases. 
There,  THare,  ad.  91.     In  that  place  ;  it  is  op. 

posed  to  Here ;  an  exclamation  directing  to  sometiiing 

at  a  distance. 
Thereabout,  THare'a-bout,      1      , 
Thereabouts,  THare'^-bouts,  ^  " 

Near  that  place  ;  nearly,  near  that  number,  quantity, 
or  state ;  concerning  that  matter. 

Thereafter,  THare-af'tui-,  ad.  According  to  that, 

accordingly. 
Thereat,  THare-it',  ad.  At  that,  on  that  account ; 

at  that  place. 
Thereby,  THare-bl',  ad.     By  that,  by  means  of 

that. 

Therefore,  TH&r'fire,  ad.  94.     For  that,    for 
this,  for  this  reason  ;  in  consequence  ;  in  return  for 
this,  in  recompence  for  this  or  for  that 
Jc^  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Johnson  should  not 

have  noticed  that  this  word  is  seldom  used  as  an  adverb, 

but  almost  always  as  a  conjunction. 

Therefroji,  THare-fr6m',  ad.  From  that,  from 
this. 

Therein,  THare-ln',  ad.     in  that,  in  this. 

Thereinto,  THare-in-to',  ad.  Into  that,  into  this. 

Thereof,  THare-6f ,  ad.  377.     Of  that,  of  this. 

Thereon,  THare-6n',  ad.     On  that. 

Thereout,  THare-6ut',  ad.     Out  of  that. 

Thereto,  THare-to',  7    j  ™,   ..  ^ 

rr  1       J     ..?/   f  ad.  To  that. 

1  HEREUNTO,  THare-un-to',  \ 

Thereupon,  THare-&p-5n',  ad.  Upon  that,  in 
consequence  of  that ;  immediately. 

Thereunder,  THare-&n'dur,  ad.     Under  that. 

Therewith,  THare-wi<A',  ad.  With  that ;  imme- 
diately.— See  Forthicith. 

Therewithal,  THare-\vl</i-lll',  ad.  Over  and 
above ;  at  the  same  time  ;   with  that. 

TheRIACAL,  <Ae-ri'A-k3J,  a.  506.  Medicinal,  phy- 
sical. 

Thermometer,  <Adr-in6m'^-t&r,  s.  518.  An  in- 
strument  for  measuring  the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any 
matter. 

Thermometrical,  th6T-m6.Tnh'trekL\,  a.  468. 
Relating  to  the  measure  of  heat, 

ThERMOSCOPE,  thh'm6-sk6pe,  S.  An  instru- 
ment by  which  the  degrees  of  heat  are  discovered 

These,  THeze,  pron.  466.  The  plural  of  This. 
Opposed  to  Those ;  These  relates  to  the  persons  or 
things  last  mentioned,  and  Those  to  the  first 

Thesis,  the'sis,  s.  A  position,  something  laid 
down  affirmatively  or  negatively. 

TheURGIC,  th^-iir'jjik,  s.      Relating  to  theurgy. 
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Theurgy,  <A^iir-j^,  s.  The  power  of  doing 
superiutural  things  by  lawful  means,  as  by  prayer  to 
God. 

Thew,  thh,  s.  Quality,  manners  :  in  Shakspearu  it 
seems  to  signify  brawu  or  bulk. 

They,  Tlia,  s.  in  the  oblique  case  Them,  the 
plural  of  He  or  She.  The  men,  the  women,  the  per- 
sons ;  those  men,  those  women,  opposed  to  some 
others. 

Thick,  thik,  a.  466.  Not  thin  ;  dense,  not  rare, 
gross;  muddy,  feculent ;  great  in  circumference  ;  fre. 
quent,  in  qu-ck  t:uc<-essi,)n,  with  little  intermission  ; 
close,  not  divided  by  much  space,  crowded;  not 
easily  pervious,  set  with  things  close  to  each  other ; 
coarse,  not  thin  ;  without  proper  intervals  of  articu- 
lation. 

Thick,  thlk,  s.  400.  ITie  thickest  part,  or  time 
when  any  thing  is  thickest ;  through  lliick  and  thin, 
whatever  is  in  the  way. 

Thick,  thik,  ad.  Frequently,  fast ;  clcsely  ;  to 
a  great  depth ;  Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession, 
in  great  numbers. 

To  Thicken,  <Alk'kii,  v.  a.  103.  To  make 
thick  :  to  make  close,  to  fill  up  interstices ;  to  con- 
dense, to  concrete  ;  to  strengthen,  to  confirm ;  to 
make  frequent ;  to  make  close  or  numerous. 

To  Thicken,  thik'ku,  v.  n.     To  grow  thick  ;  to 

grow  dense  or  muddy  ;  to  concrete,  to  be  cousulidated ; 
to  grow  close  or  numerous  ;  to  grow  quick. 

Thicket,  ^Aik'^t,  s.  99.     A  close  knot  or  tuft  of 

trees,  a  close  wood. 
Thickly,  tJSkl^,  ad.     Deeply,  to  a  great  quantity. 
Thickness,  iAlk'n^s,  s.     The  state  of  being  thick, 

density  ;  quantity  of  matter  interposed ;  space  taken 

up  by  matter  interposed  ;  quantity  laid  on  quantity  to 

some    considerable    depth ;    consistense,    grossness ; 

imperviousness,  closeness  ;  want  of  sharpness,  want  of 

quickness. 
Thickskulled,  i/ilk'sk&ld,  a.     Dull,  stupid. 
Thickset,  tKxk'sh,  a.      Close  planted. 
Thickskin,  iAik'skiri,    s.      A    coarse  gross  man. 

Old  cant  word. 
Thief,  <Ae^f,  s.  275.  466.     One  who  takes  what 

belongs  to  another ;  an  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of 

a  candle. 
Thiefcatcher,  <A^ePkatsh-fir,  > 
Thieftaker,  th^ef ta-k&r,         5  * 

One  whose  business  is  to  detect  thieves. 
To  Thieve,  th^kv,    v.  n.    275.      To  steal,  to 

practise  theft. 
Thievery,  ^^eev'&r-^,  s.    The  practise  of  stealing; 

that  »  hich  is  stolen. 
Thievish,    th^^Vish,     a.       Given   to  stealing ; 

practising  theft  ;  secret,  sly. 
Thievishly,  <Ae^v1sh-le,  ad.     Like  a  thief. 
Thievishness,  ^A^evlsh-nfe,  s.     Di/^position  to 

steal,  habit  of  stealing. 
Thigh,  th\,  S.  466.   The  thigh  includes  all  between 

the  buttocks  and  the  knee. 
Thill,  <Ai1,  s.  466.      The  shafts  of  a  waggon. 
Thill-horse,  <M'h5rse, } 
Thiller,  thmhi,  \  '■ 

The  last  horse,   the  horse  that  goes   between   the 

shafts. 
Thimble,  thimlA,  s.  405.  166.    A  metal  cover 

by  which  women  secure  their  fingers  from  the  needle. 

Thime,  time,  s.  471.  Properly  Thyme.  A  fragrant 
herb  from  which  the  bees  are  supposed  to  draw  honey. 

Thin,  tKm,  a.  466.  Kot  thick  ;  rare,  not  dense  ; 
not  close,  separate  by  large  spaces  ;  not  closely  com- 
pact or  accumulated ;  small,  not  abounding  ;  lean, 
slim,  slender. 

Thin,  thm,  ad.     Not  thickly. 

To  Thin,  th]n,  v.  a.  To  make  thin  or  rare,  not  to 
thicken  ;  to  make  less  close  or  numerous;  to  atte- 
nuate. 

Thine,  Tuine,  pron.  466.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  thee. 
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Thing,  thing,  s.  466.     Whatever  is,  not  a  person  ; 

it  is  iised  in  contempt ;  it  is  used  of  persons  in  r<in- 

tempt,  or  sometiiues  with  pity. 
To  Think,  tMngk,  v.  n.  408.      Pret.  Thought. 

'I'o  have  ideas,  to  compare  terms  or  things,  to  rea-on  ; 

to  judge,  to  conclude,  to  determine ;  to  Intend  ;  to 

imagine,  to  fancy  ;  to  muse,  to  meditate  ;  to  recollect, 

to  observe  ;  to  judge,  to  conclude. 

To  Think,  <Aingk,  v.  a.  50.  466.     To  imagine, 

to  image  in  the  mind  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  Think  much, 

to  grudge. 
Thinker,  thingk'liT,  s.  98.     One  who  thinks. 
Thinking,    thingk'lng,   s.    410.      imagination, 

cot^itation,  judgment 
Thinly,  thln'l^,   ad.     Not  thickly ;  not  closely, 

nut  numerously. 
Thinness,  thln'n&S,  s.      The  contrary  to  tlurkness, 

exility,  tenuity  ;  scarcity  ;  rareness,  not  spissitude. 
Third,  thhrd,  a.  108.      The  first  after  the  second. 
Third,  thiiri,  s.     The  third  part. 
ThIRDBOROUGH,     <//urd'bur-r6,     S.      An    under- 

constable. 
Thirdly,  thhrdl^,  ad.     In  the  third  place. 
Thirst,    thhrst,    s.    108.      Tlie  pain  suffered   for 

want  of  drink,  want  of  drink  ;  eagerness,  vehement 

desire. 
To  Thirst,  thhrst,  v.  n.     To  feel  want  of  drink, 

to  be  thirsty  or  athirst ;  to  have  a  vehement  desire  for 

any  thing. 
ThirSTINESS,  thhrst'ti-n^S,  s.  The  state  of  being 

thirsty. 
Thirsty,   thhrst'te,   a.      Suffering  want  of  drink  ; 

pained  for  want  of  drink ;  possessed  with  any  vehe- 
ment desire,  as.  Blood-thirsty. 

Thirteen,  fAur't^^n,  a.   108.     Ten  and  three. 
Thirteenth,  thhx-t&^nth',  a.     The  third  after 

the  tenth. 
Thirtieth,   thhr'te-Mi,   a.    279.      The    tenth 

thrice  told. 

Thirty,  thhr'ti,  a.  108.     Thrice  ten. 

This,  ThIs,  pron.  dem.  That  which  is  present, 
what  is  nowmentioned;  the  next  future  ;  This  is  used 
for  This  time ;  the  last  past ;  it  is  often  opposed  to 
That ;  when  Tliis  and  That  respect  a  former  sentence. 
This  relates  to  the  latter,  That  to  the  former  member; 
sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  Other. 

Thistle,  <A1s's1,  s.  466.  472.     A  prickly  weed 

growing  in  com  fields. 

Thistly,  ^Ais'le,  a.     Overgo^vH  with  thistles. 
Thither,  thIth'^f,  ad.  466.     To  that  place  ;  it 

is  opposed  to  Hither  ;  to  that  end,  to  that  point 
Thitherto,  THiTH'ur-to,  ad.     To  that  end,  so 

far. 
Thitherward,  THlTH'ur-ward.     Towards  that 

place. 
Tho',  THo,  conj.      Contracted  for  Though. 

55*  This  contraction  means  nothing,  and  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  unless  printers  are  at  their  last  shift  to 
shorten  a  line  in  verse. 

Thong,  thbng,  s.      A  strap  or  string  of  leather. 

ThoracicK,  <A6-r^'ik,  a.  509.  Belonging  to 
the  breast 

ThoRAL,  ^Ao'rJl,  a.      Relating  to  the  bed. 

Thorn,  <A6m,  S.  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds  ; 
a  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn-bush ;  any  thing  trou- 
blesome. 

ThornappLE,  ^/iorn'ap-pl,  s.      A  plant. 

Thornback,  ^//orn'bak,  s.      A  sea  fish. 

Thornbut,  fAorn'but,  s.      A  sort  of  sea  fish. 

Thorny,  iAor'ne,  a.  Full  of  thorns,  rough  ; 
pricking,  vexatious  ;  difficult,  perplexing. 

Thorough,  <Aur'ro,  prep.  318.  By  way  of 
making  passage  or  penetration;  by  means  of,  com- 
motily  written  Tlirough,  which  see. 

TnOROirGH,    thhr'To,  a.    390.     466.      Complete, 
full,  perfect ;  passing  through. 
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Thoroughfare,    </mr'r6-fare,    s.     a    passage 

through,  a  passage  without  any  stop  or  let 

Thoroughly,  thhr'ro-U,  ad.  Completely,  (uiiy. 

Thoroughpaced,  Mui-'ro-paste,  a.  Perfect  in 
what  is  undertaken,  complete. 

Thoroughsped,  f/itir'ro-sp^d,  a.  dniahed  in 
principles,  thoroughpaced. 

ThOROUGHSTITCH,  </jar'r6-Stltsh,  ad.  Com- 
pletely, fully. 

Those,  thozc,  pron.  466.   The  phiral  of  That. 

Thou,  thou,  s.  466.  In  the  oblique  cases  singular 
Thee,  In  the  plural  Ye;  in  the  oblique  cases  plural 
You.  The  second  pronoun  pi'rsonal ;  it  is  used  only  in 
verv  familiar  or  very  solemn  language. 

To  Thou,  Th6u,  t*.  a.  To  treat  with  familiarity. 
Little  used. 

Though,  tho,  conj.  466.  Notwithstanding  that, 
although  ;  as  Though,  as  if,  like  as  if. 

Thought,  thhvt,  466.  The  pret  and  part  pass, 
of  ThiTik. 

Thought,  thhvft,  s.  313.  466.  The  operation  of 
the  mind  ;  the  act  of  thinking  ;  idea,  image  formed  ; 
sentiment,  fancy,  imagery  ;  reflection,  particular  con- 
sideration; conception,  preconceived  notion  ;  opinion, 
judgment;  meditation,  serious  consideration;  soli- 
citude, care,  concern  ;  a  small  degree,  asmall  quantity. 

Thoughtful,  fAawt'ful,  a.  Contemplative,  full 
of  reflection,  full  of  meditation;  attentive,  careful; 
promoting  meditation,  favourable  to  musing ;  anxious, 
solicitous. 

Thoughtfully,  /Aawt'ful-^,  ad.  With  thought 
or  consideration,  with  solicitude. 

Thoughtfulness,  <Aawt'ful-nes,  s.  Deep 
meditation ;  anxiety,  solicitude. 

Thoughtless,  (Aavvt'l^s,  a.  Airy,  gay,  dis- 
sipated ;  negligent,  careless ;  stupid,  dull. 

Thoughtlessly,  /Aawt'l^s-li,  ad.  without 
thought,  carelesly,  stupidly. 

Thoughtlessness,  //jawtlls-n^s,  s.     Want  of 

thought,  absence  of  thought 

ThOUGHTSICK,  </ti\Vt'sik,  a.  Uneasy  with  reflec- 
tion. 

Thousand,  //jou'zlnd,  a.  or  s.  The  number  of 
ten  hundred  ;  proverbially,  a  great  number. 

Thousandth,  thou'zkndth,  a.  466.  The  hun- 
dredth ten  times  told,  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand. 

Thowl,  thoU,  s.  The  pin  or  piece  of  timber  by 
which  tlie  oar  is  kept  steady  in  rowing. 

Thrall,  thva.\\],  s.  84.  466.  A  slave,  one  who  is 
in  the  power  of  another ;  bondage,  state  of  slavery  or 
confinement 

To  Thrall,  <Arawl,  v.  a.  To  enslave,  to  bring 
int)  the  power  of  another. 

Thraldom,  //jrawl'dum,  s.  166.  Slavery, 
servitude. 

Thrapple,  ^Arap'pl,  s.  405.  466.  The  windpipe 
of  any  animal. 

To  ThRaSH,  <ArSsh,  v.  a.  466.  To  beat  corn  to 
free  it  from  the  straw  :  to  beat,  to  drub. 

To  Thrash,  <Arash,  v.  »t.   To  labour,  to  drudge. 

Thrasher,  thiksh'hr,  s.  98.  One  who  thrashes 
com. 

Thrashing-floor,  /AJslilng-flore,  s.    An  area 

on  which  corn  is  beaten. 
Thrasonical,  <Ara-s6n'ne-kal,  a.  466.    Boast- 
ful, bragging. 
Thread,   thrM,   S.    234.      A  small  line,  a  umall 

twist;    any  thing   continued  in  a  course,    uniform 

tenour. 
To  Thread,  thvM,  v.  a.  466.     To  pass  through 

with  a  thread ;  to  pass  through,  to  pierce  through. 
Threadbare,  thred'ha.Te,  a.     Deprived  of  the 

nap,  worn  to  the  naked  threads  ;  worn  out,  trite. 
ThrEADEN,  thrM'dn,  a.  10.3.     Made  of  thread. 
Threat,  thtet,  s.  234.  466.    Menace,  denunris. 

tion  of  ill. 
To  Threat,  thr^t,  )  ,^o 

To  Threaten,  <Ar^ftn,j   '  "•  ^^'^' 
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to  menace,  to  denounce  tvU ;  to  menace,  to  terrify,  or 
attempt  to  terrify ;  to  menace  by  action. 
Threatenek,  i/<r^t'tn-ur,  s,  98.     Menacer,  one 
who  threatens. 

Threateningly,    fhr&t'tn-ing^^,    ad.        with 

menace,  in  a  tlireatening  manner. 

Threat!  UL,  tkret'fxd,  a.     Full  of  threats. 

Three,  ^Aree,  a.  24€.  466.  Two  and  one  ;  pro- 
verbially, a  small  number. 

Threefold,  thr^eHoli,  a.  Thrice  repeated,  cou- 
sistingr  of  three. 

Threepence,  ^Ar^p'p^nse,  s.    A  small  silver  coin 

valued  at  thrice  a  penny. 

Threepenny,  /Ar^p'en-^,  a.     Vulgar,  mean. 

ThreepiEE,  ///re^pile,  s.  An  old  name  for  good 
velvet 

Threepiled,  /Ar^e'pild,  a.  Set  with  a  thick 
pile  ;  in  another  place  it  seems  to  mean  piled  one  on 
another. 

Threescore,  ZAree'skore,  a.  Thrice  twenty, 
sixty. 

Threnody,  thien'b-de,  s.  466.  A  song  of  la- 
mentation. 

Thresher,  </(r&h'ur,  S.  466.     Properly  Thrasher. 

Threshold,  <Aresh'h61d,  s.     The  ground  or  step 

under  the  door,  entrance,  gate,  door. 
Threw,  tfiTod,  339.     Pret  of  Throw. 
Thrice,  /Arise,  ad.  468.     Three  times  ;  a  word  of 

amplification. 
To  ThriD,  tJiv\i,  V.  a.     To  slide  through  a  narrow 


Thrift,  /Alifr,  S.  466.  Profit,  gain,  riches  gotten  ; 
parsimony,  frugality,  good  husbandry ;  a  plant 

IhRIFTILY,  /Arifte-le,  ad.  Frugally,  parsimoni- 
ously. 

Thriftiness,  thrift^-nis,  s.  Frugality,  husbandry. 

Thriftless,  thrihl^S,  a.      Profuse,  extravagant. 

Thrifty,  thnfte,  a.  Frugal,  sparing,  not  pro- 
fuse; well  husbanded. 

To  Thrill,  /Aril,  v.  a.  466.  To  pierce,  to  bore, 
to  penetrate. 

To  Thrill,  /Aril,  v.  n.  To  have  the  quality  of 
piercing ;  to  pierce  or  wound  the  ear  with  a  sharp 
sound  ;  to  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation  ;  to  pass  with 
a  tingling  sensation. 

To  Thrive,  /Arive,  v.  n.  Pret  Throve,  Thrived. 
Part  Thriren.  To  prosper,  to  grow  rich,  to  advance 
in  any  thing  desired. 

Thriver,  /Ari'vfir,  s.  466.  One  who  prospers, 
one  who  grows  rich. 

Thrivingly,  <Ari'ving-l^,  ad.  In  a  prosperous 
way. 

Throat,  <Ar6te,  s.  293.  466.     The  forepart  of 

the   neck ;    the  main  road  of  any  place ;    to  cut  the 

Throat,  to  murder,  to  kill  by  violence. 
To  Throb,  ihvhh,  v.  n.  466.      To  heave,  to  beat, 

to  rise  as  the  breast ;  to  beat,  to  palpitate. 
Throb,  thrbh,  s.    Heave,  beat,  stroke  of  palpitation. 
Throe,  <Ar6,    s.    296.  466.      The  pain  of  travail, 

the  anguish  of  bringing  children  ;  any  extreme  agony, 

tlie  final  and  mortal  struggle. 
To  Throe,  thro,  v.  a.      To  put  in  agonies.      Not 

in  use. 
Throne,  throne,   s.  466.      A  royal  seat,  the  seat 

of  a  king  ;  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  church. 

To  Throne,  /Ar6ne,  v.  a.     To  enthrone,  to  set 

on  a  royal  seat. 
Throng,  throng,  s.  466.     A  crowd,  a  multitude 

pressing  against  each  other. 
To  Throng,  thrbng,  v.  n.      To  crowd,  to  come  in 

tumultuous  multitudes. 
To  Throng,  thrbng,  v.  a.     To  oppress  or  incom. 

mode  with  crowds  rir  tumults. 

Throstle,  <Ar5s'sl,  s.  466.  472.     The  thrush, 

a  small  finging  bird. 

Throttle,  thrht'tl,  s.  493.  466.     The  windpipe. 
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To  Throttle,  tkrbt'tl,  v.  a.     To  choak,  t^  suf- 
focate, to  kill  by  stopping  the  breath. 
Throve,  throve.     The  pret.  of  Thrive. 
Through,  throd,  prep.  313.     From  end  to  c-ad 

of;  noting  passage;  by  transmission  ;  by  means  of. 
Through,  thrbo,  ad.  466.      From  one  end  or  side 

to  the  other  ;  to  the  end  of  any  thing. 
ThroughbRED,      thrbb'hrm,      a.         Completely 

educated,    completely    taught       Generally     written 

ThorougMjred. 
Throughlighted,  thxbb.Wt.M,   a.     Lighted  on 

both  sides. 
Throughly,    thrbb'le,   ad.       Completely,    fully, 

entirely,  wholly;  without  reserve,  sincerely.     More 

commonly  written  Thoroughly. 

Throughout,  /Ar66-out',  prep.     Quite  through, 

in  every  part  of. 

Throughout,  <Ar6o-ouf,  ad.  Every  where,  in 
every  part. 

Throughpaced,  <Ar66'paste,  a.  Perfect,  com- 
plete. More  commonly  written  and  pronounced 
Thoroughpaced. 

To  Throw,  thrb,  v.  a.  Pret  Threw.  Part  pass- 
Throipn.  To  fling,  to  cast ;  to  send  to  a  distant  place 
by  any  projectile  force  ;  to  toss,  to  put  with  any  vio- 
lence or  tumult  ;  to  lay  carelesly,  or  in  haste  ;  to 
venture  at  dice  ;  to  cast,  to  strip  off;  to  emit  in  any 
manner  ;  to  spread  in  haste ;  to  overturn  in  wrestling  ; 
to  drive,  to  send  by  force  ;  to  make  to  act  at  a  distance  ; 
to  change  by  any  kind  of  violence ;  to  Throw  away  ; 
to  lose,  to  spend  in  vain  ;  to  reject ;  to  Throw  by,  to 
lay  aside  as  of  no  use  ;  to  Throw  down,  to  siibverli,  to 
overturn ;  to  Throw  off,  to  expel ;  to  reject ;  to  re- 
nounce ;  to  Throw  out,  to  exert ;  to  bring  forth  into 
act ;  to  distance,  to  leave  behind ;  to  eject,  to  expel ; 
to  eject,  to  exclude  ;  to  Throw  up,  to  resign  angnly ; 
to  emit,  to  eject,  to  bring  up. 

To  Throw,  thrb,  v.  n.  324.  466.     To  perform 

the  act  of  casting ;  to  cast  dice  ;  to  Throw  about,  to 
cast  about,  to  try  expedients. 

Throw,  thrb,  s.  A  cast,  the  act  of  casting,  or 
throwing ;  a  cast  of  dice,  that  manner  in  which  the 
dice  fall  when  they  are  cast ;  the  space  to  whidi  any 
thing  is  thrown ;  effort,  violent  sally ;  the  agony  of 
childbirth,  in  this  sense  it  is  written  Throe. 

Thrower,  thrbfur,  s.     One  who  throws. 

Throwster,  tkrb'stitr,  s. 

n;^  This  word  is  in  none  of  our  Dictionaries  ;  but,  if 
Tmistake  not,  it  is  adopted  to  signify  one  who  twists 
silk,  or  throws  it  into  a  proper  state  for  being  woven. 
Thrum,  thrhxn,  s.  466.  The  ends  of  weavers* 
threads  ;  any  coarse  yam. 

To  Thrum,  thrhm,  v.  a.  To  grate,  to  play 
coarsely. 

Thrush,  /Arftsb,  S.  466.  A  small  singing  bird  ; 
small  round,  superficial  ulcerations,  which  appear  first 
In  the  mouth  ;  they  may  affect  every  part  of  the  ali- 
mentary duct,  except  the  thick  guts. 

Thrust,  thriist,  v.  a.  To  push  any  thing  into 
matter,  or  between  bodies  ;  to  push,  to  remove  with 
violence,  to  drive;  to  stab  ;  to  impel,  to  urge  ;  to  ob- 
trude, to  intrude. 

To  Thrust,  thrhst,  v.  n.  To  make  a  hostile 
push  ;  to  squeeze  in,  to  put  himself  into  any  place  by 
violence  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  push  forwards,  to  come  vio- 
lently, to  throng. 

Thrust,  thl-iist,  s.  466.  Hostile  attack  with  any 
pointed  weapon  ;  assault,  attack. 

Thruster,  thrust'br,  s.      He  who  thrusts. 

Thumb,  /A6m,  s.  347.  The  short  strong  finger, 
answering  to  the  other  four. 

To  Thlmb,  <Aum,  v.  a.  466.  To  handle  awk- 
wardly. 

Thumbstall,  <A?im'still,  s.  406.     A  thimble. 

Thump,  thump,  s.  466.  A  hard  heavy  dead  duU 
blow,  with  something  blunt 

To  Thump,  thhmp,  v.  a.  To  beat  with  dull  heavy 
blows. 


THU 


TIC 


"  Say  first,  fnr  heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thjf  liew, 
N<ir  the  deeji  tract  of  hell." 

Par.  LotI,  I. 

"  O  thou,  th«t  with  sarpassing  glory  crnwu'd, 
Looks't  from  thu  sole  dominioo  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whose  sight  all  the  start 
Hide  their  dimini<ihed  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  Toice  ;  and  add  thy  name, 
O  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thi/  brams." 

Ibid.  IV. 

Here,  pronouncinjf  the  pronoun  thy,  like  the  word  (tie, 
would  familiarize  and  debase  the  lan^'uage  to  prose.  I'he 
same  may  be  observed  of  the  following  pa^<sag<'  from  the 
tragedy  of  Cato : 

**  Now,  Cvsar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates, 
And  bar  each  avenue  ;  thif  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes.'* 

Here  the  impropriety  of  prnnounciniir  thy  like  Ikf  ia 
palpable :  nor  would  it  be  much  more  excusiable  in  fJie 
following  speech  of  Fortius,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  same 
tragedy : 

"  Thou  see*st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival ; 
Rut  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper. 
Now,  Marcus,  now  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  (Ay  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  np  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul." 

As  this  pronoun  is  gpnerally  pronounced  on  the  stijfi", 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  ear  to  distinguish  whether 
the  words  are. 


or. 


"  Thou  kno^v'st  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival," 
**  Thou  know'st  not,  that  /Ae  brother  is  the  rival,"  &c. 
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To  Thcmp,  thh.m\>,  v.  n.     To  fall  or  strike  with  a 

dull  heary  blow. 
Thumper,  thian^ar,  s.  98.     The  person  or  thing 

that  thumps 
Thunder,  /Aun'dur,  s.  4^6.       A  loud  rumbling 

noise,  which  usually  follows  lightning;  any  loud  noise 

or  tumultuous  violence. 
To  Thunder,  thim'dhv,  v.  n.      To  make  a  loud, 

sudden,  and  terrible  noise. 
To    Thunder,   thhn'Ahr,   v.    a.     To  emit  with 

noise  and  terrour;  to  publish  any  denunciation  ur 

threat. 

Thunderbolt,  thhn'Ahx-holi,  s.  Lightning,  the 
arrows  of  Heaven ;  f  ulmination,  denunciation  properly 
♦■cclesiastical. 

Thunderclap,  /Afin'd&r-klilp,  s.      Explosion  of 

thunder. 
Thunderer,   thhv!ih.T-hx,   s.      The  power  that 
thunders. 

Thunderous,  <A&n'dfir-&s,  a.  Producing  thunder. 

Thundershoweb,  ^^&n'dui--sh6u-&r,  s.  98.  A 
rain  accompanied  with  thunder. 

Thunderstone,  /Aun'dur-stone,  s.  A  stone  fa- 
balously  supposed  to  be  emitted  by  thunder,  a  thun- 
derbolt. 

To  Thunderstrike,  <Ain'd&r-strike,  v.  a.  To 
blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

Thuriferous,  <Aii-riff^r-5s,  a.  518.      Bearing 

frankincense. 
Thurification,  <A{i-rlf-f^-ka'sh6n,  s.     The  act 

of  fuming  with  incense,  the  act  of  burning  incense. 

Thursday,  tAorz'de,  s.  223.   The  fifth  day  of  the 

week. 
Thus,    thus,   ad    466.       In  this  manner,  in  this 

wise  ;  to  this  degree,  to  this  quantity. 

To  Thwack,  tkwak,  v.  a.  466.      To  strike  with 

something  blunt  and  heavy,  to  thrash,  to  bang. 

Thwack,  <AwJk,  s.  85.     A  hard  blow. 

Thwart,  thwart,  a.  85.  466.  Transverse,  cross 
to  something  else ;  perverse,  inconvenient,  mischie- 
vous. 

To  Thm'ART,  thwhrt,  v.  a.  To  cross,  to  lie  or 
come  cross  any  thing ;  to  cross,  to  oppose,  to  traverse. 

To  Thwart,  thwart,  v.  n.     To  be  opposite. 

ThwaRTINGLY,  ^/iWartlng-l^,  ad.  Oppositely, 
with  opposition. 

Thy,  ThI,  or  TH^,  pron.   466.      Of  thee,  belong- 
ing to  thee. 
1j^  From  what  has  been  already  observed  under  tlie 

pronoun  my,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  the 

word  thy,  when  not  emphatieal,  ought  to  follow  the 

same  analogy,  and  be  pronounced  like  the,  as  we  fre- 
quently hear  it  on  the  stage;  but  if  we  reflect,  tliat 

reading  or  reciting  is  a  perfect  picture  of  speaking,  we 

shall  be  induced  to  think  that,  in  this  particular,  the 

Stage  is  wrong.    The  second  personal  pronoun  thy  is  not 

like  my,  the  common  language  of  every  subject ;  it  is 

used  only  where  the  subject  is  either  raised  above  com. 

mon  life,  or  sunk  below  it  into  the  mean  and  familiar. 

When  the  subject  is  elevated  above  common  life,  it 

adopts  a  language  suitable  to  such  an  elevation,  and  the 

pronunciation  of  this  language  ought  to  be  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  familiar  as  tlie  language  itself.      Thus, 

in  prayer,  pronouncing  thy  like  the,  even  when  unem- 

phatical,   would  be  intolerable ;    while  suflFering    thy, 

when  unemphatical,  to  slide  into  the  in  the  pronuncia. 

tion  of  slight  and  familiar  composition,  seems  to  lower 

the  sound  to  the  language,  and  form  a  proper  distinction 

between  different  subjects.     If,  therefore,  it  should  be 

asked  why,  in  reciting  epic  or  tragic  composition,  we 

ought  always  to  pronounce  thy  rhyming  with  high, 

while  m^,  when  uneraphatical,  sinks  into  the  sound  of 

me,  it  may  be  answered,  because  my  is  the  common  lan- 
guage of  every  subject,  while  thy  is  confined  to  sulijects 

either  elevated  above  common  life,  or  sunk  below  it  into 

the  negligent  and  familiar.      When,  therefore,  the  Ian. 

guage  IS  elevated,  the  uncommonness  of  the  word  t/iy, 

and  it.s  full  sound  rhyming  with  high,  is  suitable  to  tiie 

dignity  of  the  subject:  but  the  slender  sound,  like  tfie, 

gives  It  a  familiarity  only  suitable  to  the  language  of  en- 
dearment or  negligence,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  unfit 

for  the  dignity  of  epic  or  tragic  composition.    Thus  in 

tlie  following  passages  from  Milton : 
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And  this  may  be  the  reason  that  the  slender  pro- 
nunciation of  thy  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos. 
sible. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  though  these  passages 
require  thy  to  be  pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  hii;h, 
there  are  other  instances  in  tragedy  where  the  subject  is 
low  and  familiar,  which  would  be  tietter  pronounced  by 
sounding  thy  like  the :  to  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  when  tragedy  lowers  her  voice,  and  descends  into 
the  mean  and  familiar,  as  is  frequently  the  ca.se  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  the  slender  pronunciation  nf 
thy  may  be  adopted,  because,  though  the  piece  may  have 
the  name  of  a  tragedy,  the  scene  may  be  really  comedy. 
The  only  rule,  therefore,  that  can  be  given,  is  a  very 
indetinite  one  ;  namely,  that  thy  ought  always  to  be 
pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  high  when  the  subject 
19  raised,  and  the  personage  dignified  ;  but  when  the 
subject  is  familiar,  and  the  person  we  address  withiuit 
dignity  or  importance,  if  t/iy  be  the  personal  pronoun 
made  use  of;  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  like  the  :  thus, 
if,  in  a  familiar  way,  we  say  to  a  friend.  Give  7ne  Viy 
hand,  we  never  hear  the  pronoun  thy  sounded  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  high  :  and  it  is  always  pronounced  like  f/it^ 
when  speaking  to  a  child;  we  say,  Mind  thy  book.  Hold 
up  thy  head,  or,  Take  off  thy  hat.  The  plifaseology  we 
call  tkeeing  and  thouing,  is  not  in  so  common  use  wiih 
iLs  as  the  tutoyant  among  the  French  :  but  as  the  second 
personal  pronoun  thou,  and  its  possessive  thy,  are  indis. 
pensable  in  composition,  it  seems  of  some  importance  to 
pronounce  them  properly. — .See  Rhetorical  Grammar, 
page  32. 
Thyself,  THi-s^f,  pron.  rec.      it  is  commonly 

used  in  the  oblique  cases  or  following  the  verb ;  in 
poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  nominative. 
Thyme,  time,  s.  471.     A  plant. 

ThY'INE-WOOD,  <A^ine-W&d,  S.       A  precious  wood. 


TiAR,  ti'^,  I 

Tiara,  tl-a'ra,  116.  V 


A  dre.ss  for  the  head,  a  diadem. 
To   TiCE,  tise,   v.  a.      To  draw,  to  allure.      Used 

seldom,  for  Entice. 
Tick,  tlk,  s.       Score,  trust ;    the  louse  of  dogs  or 

sheep;  the  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  abed. 
To    Tick,  tlk,   v.   n.      To  run  on  score;   to  tri!  ^, 

to  score  ;  to  make  a  small  quick  noise  like  that  m  a 

watch. 
TiCKEN,    )  ^^j^^5      ^    103 
1 ICKING,  ) 

The  same  with  Tick.     A  scrt  of  stror.g  linen  for  bed. 

ding. 


TIC 


TIN 
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Ticket,  tiklt,  S.  99.      A   token   of  any  right  or 

debt,  upon  the  delivery  of  whicli  admission  is  granted, 

or  a  claim  acknowledged. 
To  Tickle,  tlk'kl,  t;.  a.  405.     To  affect  with  a 

prurient  sensation  by  slight  touches;  to  please  by 

slight  gratification. 
To  Tickle,  tlk'kl,  v.  n.  To  feel  titUlation. 
Tickle,  tlk'kl,    a.      Tottering,   unfixed,   unstable. 

Not  in  use. 
Ticklish,   tlk'kl-ish,   a.     Sensible  to   titillation, 

easily  tickled ;  tottering,  uncertain,  unfixed  j  diflicult, 

nice. 

TiCKLISHNESS,   tlkld-lsh-H^S,    S.      The  state    of 

being  ticklish. 
Ticktack,  tik'tik,  s.      a  game  at  tables. 
Tide,  tide,  s.      Time,  season.      In  this  sense  not 

now  in  use.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea;  flood  ; 

stream,  course. 
To  Tide,  tide,  v.  a.      To  drive  with  the  stream. 
To  Tide,  tide,  v.  n.      To  pour  a  flood,  to  be  agi- 
tated by  the  tide. 
TiDEGATE,   tide'gate,   *.      A  gate  through  which 

the  tide  passes  into  a  basin. 
TiDESMAN,   tldz'mSn,    s.     88.      A    tidewaiter   or 

custom-house  officer,  who  watches  on  board  of  mer. 

chant  ships  till  the  duty  of  goods  be  paid. 

Tidewaiter,  tlde'wa-tor,  s.  An  officer  who 
watches  the  landing  of  goods  at  the  custom-house. 

Tidily,  ti'de-1^,  ad.      Neatly,  readily. 

Tidiness,  ti'd^-n§s,  s.      Neatness,  readiness. 

Tidings,  ti'dlngz,  s.  News,  an  account  of  some- 
thing that  has  happened. 

Tidy,  ti'dd,  a.     Neat,  ready. 

It:^  If  I  do  not  mistake,  Mr  Elphinston  derives  this 
word  from  tide  ;  as  a  tidy  person,  is  one  who  is  as  atten- 
tive to  dress  and  arrangement  of  things  as  if  preparing 
for  the  tide,  which,  as  the  proverb  says,  "  waits  for  no 
roan."  But  Skinner  seems  more  properly  to  derive  this 
word  from  tight,  as  a  tight  fellow,  one  tied  up  or  braced, 
not  loose. 

To  Tie,  tl,  v.  a.  276.      To  bind,  to  fasten  with  a 

knot ;  to  knit,  to  complicate ;  to  hold,  to  fasten ;  to 

hinder,  to  obstruct ;  to  oblige,  to  constrain,  to  restrain, 

to  confine. 
Tie,  ti,  s.     Knot,  fastening  ;  bond,  obligtition. 
Tier,  teer,  s.  275.     A  row,  a  rank. 
Tierce,  t^rse,  s.  277.      A  vessel  holding  the  third 

part  of  a  pipe. 
Tiff,  tlf,  s.   Liquor,  drink  ;   a  fit  of  peevishness  or 

sullenness,  a  pet. 
To  Tiff,  tlf,  v.  n.      To  be  in  a  pet,  to  quarrel. 
Tiffany,  tlffi-n^,  s.  Very  thin  silk. 
Tiger,  ti'g&r,  s.  98,    A  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine 

kind. 
Tight,  tite,  a.  393.    Tense,  close,  not  loose  ;  free 

from  fluttering  rags  ;  less  than  neat. — See  Tidp. 
To  Tighten,  tl'tn,  v.  a.  103.     To  straiten,  to 

make  close. 
Tightly,  tltel^,  ad.     Closely,  not  loosely ;  neatly, 

not  idly. 
Tightness,  tite'n^s,  s.     closeness,  not  looseness. 
Tigress,  ti'gr^S,  s.      The  female  of  the  tiger. 
Tike,  tike,  s.     A  species  of  dog. 
Tile,  tile,  s.      Thin  plates  of  baked  clay  used  to 

cover  houses. 
To    Tile,  tile,  v.    a.     To   cover   with   tiles ;  to 

cover  as  tiles. 
Tiler,  tll&r,  S.  98.      One  whose  trade  is  to  cover 

houses  with  tiles. 
Tiling,  tiling,  s.   410.       The   roof  covered  with 

tiles. 
Till,  till,  s.    A  box  in  a  desk  or  counter  into  which 

money  is  dropped. 
Till,  till,  prep.    To  the  time  of ;  Till  now,  to  the 

present  time ;  Till  then,  to  that  time. 
Till,  till,  corn.      To  the  time  ;  to  the  degree  that. 
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To    Till,   till,   t;.   a.      To  cultivate,  to  husband, 
commonly  used  of  the  husbHndry  of  the  plough. 

Tillable,  til'li-bl,  a.  405.     Arable,  fit  for  the 

plough. 
Tillage,  tUIIdje,  s.  90.     Husbandry,  the  act  or 

practice  cf  ploughing,  or  culture. 
Tiller,  til'lir,  s.  98.      Husbandman,  ploughman  ; 

a  till,  a  small  drawer ;  the  rudder  of  a  boat. 
Tilt,  tilt,  S.      A  tent,  any  covering  over  head  ;  the 

covf  r  of  a  boat ;  a  military  game  at  which  the  comba- 
tants run  against  each  other  with  lances  on  horseback ; 

a  thrust 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  v.  a.      To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat ; 

to  carry  as  in  tilts  or  tournaments ;  to  point  as  in  tilts  j 

to  turn  up  so  as  to  run  out. 
To  Tilt,  tilt,  v.  n.      To  run  in  tilts  ;  to  fight  with 

rapiers ;  to  rush  as  in  combat ;  to  play  unsteadily ;  to 

fall  on  one  side. 
TlLTER,    tllt'ur,    S.   98.      One  who  tUts,  one  who 

fights. 
Tilth,  tll/A,  s.      Husbandry,  culture. 
Timber,  tlm'bur,  s.  98.     Wood  fit  for  building  ; 

the  main  trunk  of  a  tree ;  the  main  beams  of  a  fabrick. 

Timbered,  tim'burd,   a.    559.     Built,   formed, 

contrived. 
Timbrel,   tim'bril,  s.  99.      A  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument played  by  pulsation. 
Time,  time,  s.      Tlie  measure  of  duration  ;  space  of 

time  ;  interval ;  season,  proper  time  ;  a  considerable 

space  of  duration,  continuance,  process  of  time  ;  a^e, 

particular  part  of  time ;  hour  of  childbirth  ;  musical 

measure. 
To  Time,  time,  v.  a.     To  adapt  to  the  time,  to 

bring  or  do  at  a  proper  time  ;  to  regulate  as  to  time  ; 

to  measure  harmonically. 
TiMEFUL,  tlme'ful,  a.      Seasonable,  timely,  early. 
Timeless,  time'l^s,  a.      Unseasonable,  done  at  an 

improper  time ;  untimely,  immature,  done  before  the 

proper  time. 
Timely,  timel^,  a.      Seasonable,  sufficiently  early. 
Timeserver,    time's^rv-ir,   s.     One  who  com- 
plies with  prevailing  notions  whatever  they  be. 
Timeserving,    time's^rv-lng,  a.     Meanly,  com- 
plying with  present  power. 
Timid,    timid,     a.       Fearful,    timorous,  wanting 

courage. 
TlJnoiTY,  t^-mid'^-t^,  S.      Tearfulness,  timorous- 

ness,  habitual  cowardice. 
Timorous,  tim'&r-&s,   a.  314.     Fearful,  full  of 

fear  and  scruple. 
Timorously,  tlm'&r-fis-W,  ad.     Fearfully,  with 

much  fear. 
TimorousnESS,  tlm'ur-&S-n§S,  s.      Fearfulness. 
TiMOUS,    ti'm&S,    a.   314.      Early,    timely.      Not 

in  use. 
Tin,  tin,  s.      One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by 

the  chymibts  Jupiter;  thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with 

tin. 
To  Tin,  tin,  i;.  a.     To  cover  with  tin. 
To  TiNCT,  tingkt,  V.  a.     To  stain,  to  colour,   to 

spot,  to  die  ;  to  imbue  with  a  taste. 
TiNCT,  tingkt,  s.  408.      Colour,  stain,  spot 
Tincture,  tingk'tshiire,  $.  461.     Colour  or  taste 

superadded  by  something ;  extract  of  some  drug  made 

in  spirits,  an  infusion. 
To  Tincture,  tingk'tshure,  v.  a.     To  imbue  or 

impregnate  with  some  colour  or  taste  ;  to  imbue  the 

mind. 
TiND,  tind,  V.  a.      To  kindle,  to  set  on  fire. 
Tinder,  tin'd&r,  s.  98.     Any  thing  eminently  in. 

flammable  placed  to  catch  fire. 
To  Tinge,  tinje,  v.  a.     To  impregnate  or  imbue 

with  a  colour  or  taste.  . 
TiNGENT,  tln'j^nt,  a.      Having  the  power  to  tinge- 
To  Tingle,  ting'gl,  v.  n.  405.     To  feel  a  sound, 

or  the  continuance  of  a  sound  ;  to  feel  a  sharp  quick 

pain  with  a  sensation  of  motion  ;  to  feel  either  pain  or 

pleasure  with  a  sensation  of  motion. 
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assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  ;  the  tenth 
part  of  any  thing  ;  a  small  part,  a  small  portion. 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe,  v.  a.  To  tax,  to  levy  to  pay  the 
tenth  part 

To  Tithe,  tlTHe,  v.  n.     To  pay  tithe. 

TiTHER,  ti'THur,  s.  98.      One  who  gathers  tithes. 

Tithing,  ti'Tnlng,  s.  ilO.  Tithing  is  the  number 
or  company  ot  ten  men  with  their  families  knit  toge. 
ther  in  a  society,  all  of  tliem  being  bound  to  the  king 
for  the  peaceable  and  good  behaviour  of  each  of  their 
society ;  tithe,  tenth  part  due  to  the  priest 

TiTHINGMAN,  tl'THing-m4n,  s.  A  petty  peace 
officer. 

To  Titillate,  tit'tU-late,  v.  a.     To  tickle. 

TiTILLATION,  tlt'til-la'shfin,  s.  1  he  act  of  tick- 
ling ;  the  state  of  being  tickled ;  any  slight  or  petty 
prea-sure. 

Titlark,  titlark,  s.     A  bird. 

Title,  ti'tl,  S.  405.  a  general  head  comprising 
particulars ;  auy  appellation  of  honour ;  a  name,  an 
appellation;  the  first  page  of  a  book,  telling  its  name 
andgeneraUy  its  subject ;  a  claim  of  right 

To  Title,  ti'tl,  v.  a.    To  entitle,  to  name,  to  cal'. 

Titleless,  ti'tl 'Ms,  a.  Wanting  a  name  or  af- 
pellation. 

TiTLEPAGE,  tl'tl-padje,  S.  The  page  containing 
the  title  of  a  book. 

Titmouse,  tlt'mouse,  s.    A  small  species  of  birds. 

To  Titter,  t!t't&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  laugh  with 
restraint 

Titter,  tlt'tar,  s.     A  restrained  laugh. 

Tittle,  tit'tl,  S.  405.  A  small  particle,  a  point, 
a  dot. 

Tittletattle,  tlt'tl-tat'tl,  s.  Idle  talk,  prattle, 
empty  gabble. 

Titubation,  tit-tshi-ba'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
stumbling. 

Titular,  tit'shfi-lar,  a.  88.  Nominal,  having 
only  the  title. 

Titularity,  tit-tshii-lAr'^-te,  s.  The  state  of 
being  titular. 

Titulary,  tlt'tshu-U-rd,  a.  Consisting  in  a 
title  ;  relating  to  a  title. 

Titulary,  tlt'tshfi-li-r^  s.  One  who  has  a  tiUe 
or  right 

TiVY,  ti\^e,  a.  A  word  expressing  speed,  from 
Tantivff,  the  note  of  a  hunting  horn. 

Tp,  too,  ad.  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 
and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of  the  first;  it 
notes  the  intention,  as,  she  raised  a  war  To  call  me 
back ;  after  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object,  as  bom  I'o 
beg ;  noting  futurity,  as,  we  are  still  to  seek ;  To  and 
again,  To  and  fro,  backward  and  forward. 
Dt^-  What  has  been  observed  of  the  word  The,  respect- 
ing the  length  of  the  e  before  a  vowel,  and  its  shortness 

before  a  consonant,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  preposi- 

tion,  and  the  adverb  To.     This  will  be  palpable  in  the 

pronunciation  of  the  verbs  to  begin  and  to  end,  and  in  the 

phrase,  I  went  to  London,  he  went  to  Eaton.     It  may  be 

observed  too,  that  this  word,  though  deprived  of  its  o  to 


To   TiNK,  tingk,   v.   n.   408.      To  make  a  sharp 

shrill  noise. 
Tinker,  tlngk'ur,  s.      A  mender  of  old  brass. 
To   Tinkle,   tlngk'kl,   v.   n.   405.      To  make 

a  sharp  quick  noise,  to  clink ;   to  hear  a  low  quick 

noise. 
Tinman,  tln'mJn,  s,  88.     A  manufacturer  of  tin, 

or  iron  tinned  over. 
Tinner,  tln'n&r,  s.   98.     One  who  works  in  the 

tin  mines. 
Tinsel,  tin'sll,  s.   99.      A  kind  of  shining  cloth  ; 

any  thing  shining  with  false  lustre,  any  thing  showy 

and  of  little  value. 
To  Tinsel,  tin'sil,  v.  a.     To  decorate  with  cheap 

ornaments  to  adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 
Tint,  tint,  s.      A  die,  a  colour. 
Tiny,  ti'ni,  a.      Little,  small,  puny. 
Tip,  tip,  s.      Top,  end,  point,  extremity. 
To  Tip,  tip,  v.  a.      To  top,  to  end,  to  cover  on  the 

end  ;  to  strike  slightly,  to  tap ;  to  give  an  innuendo, 

to  give  secretly. 
Tippet,  tip'pit,  s.  99.      Something  worn  about  the 

nock. 
To  Tipple,  tip'pl,  v.  n.  405.  To  drink  luxuriously, 

to  waste  life  over  the  cup. 
To   Tipple,  tip'pl,  v.  a.      To  drink  in  luxury  or 

excess. 
Tipple,  tip'pl,  s.      Drink,  Uquor, 
Tippled,  tip'pld,  a.  359.     I'ipsy,  drunk. 
Tippler,  tlp'pl-fir,  s.  98.     A  sottish  drunkard. 
Tipstaff,    tip'st^f,    s.      An   officer   with   a   staff 

tipped  with  metal ;  the  stafif  itself  so  tippled. 
Tipsy,  tip'sd,  a.     Drunk. 
Tiptoe,  tip'to,  s.      The  end  of  the  toe. 
Tire,  tdir,  s.      Rank,  row. — See  Tier. 

1)C5-  As  this  word,  when  it  signifies  a  rank  or  row,  is 
universally  pronounced  like  tear,  a  drop  from  the  eye 
it  ought  always  to  be  written  tier  ;  which  would  prevent 
a  gross  irregularity.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wished,  not 
only  as  its  derivation  from  the  old  French  tiere  seems  to 
require  this  spelling,  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word 
tire,  a  headdress ;  which,  probably,  being  a  corrup- 
tion either  of  the  word  tiara,  an  ornament  for  the  head, 
or  of  the  English  word  attire,  ought  to  be  written  and 
pronounced  like  the  word  tire,  to  fatigue.  Dr  Kenrick 
is  the  only  orthoepist  who  h.as  attended  to  this  distinc- 
tion.— See  Bowl. 

Tire,  tire,  S.      A  headdress  ;  furniture  ;  apparatus. 
To  Tire,  tire,  v.  a.      To  fatigue,  to  make  weary, 

to  harass  ;  to  dress  the  head. 
To  Tire,  tire,  v.  n.     To  fail  with  weariness. 
Tiredness,   tird'n^s,  s.      state   of  being  tired, 

weariness. 
Tiresome,  tlre's&m,  a.  165.    Wearisome,  fatigu- 
ing, tedious. 
Tiresomeness,  tlre's&m-n&,  s.     Act  or  quality 

of  being  tiresome. 

Tirewoman,   tire'w'um-&n,   s.    88.     A   woman 

whose  business  is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 
Tiringhouse,  ti'ring-house,  > 
TiRiNGRooM,  ti'r!ng-r66m,     \  ** 

The  room  in  which  players  dress  for  the  stage. 
'TiS,  tiz.      Contracted  for  It  is.      This  contraction 

is  allowable  only  in  poetry. 
TlSICK,"  tiz'ik,    s.       Properly    Phthisick.       Con- 
sumption. 
TiSlCAL,  tiz'd-kM,  a.  509.      Consumptive. 
Tissue,   tlsh'u,    s.   452.      Cloth  interwoven  with 

gold  and  silver. 
To  Tissue,  tish'ii,  v.  a.  To  interweave,  to  variegate. 
Tit,  tit,  S-      A  small  horse,  generally  in  contempt ; 

a  woman,  in  contempt ;  a  titmouse  or  tomtit,  a  bird. 
Titbit,  tlt'bit,  s.      Nice  bit,  nice  food. 
Titheable,  tiTH'i-bl,  a.     Subject  to  the  pa>-ment 

of  tithes. 
Tithe,   tlTHe,   s.   467.     The  tenth  part,  the  part 
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the  eye,  always  preserves  it  to  the  ear.    Whether  we  see 
it  elided,  as  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man: 

"  Say  what  the  nse  were  finer  optics  eiv'n, 

T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprthend  the  heav'n." 

Or  preserved  with  an  apostrophe  after  it,  as  in  Milton 

*'  For  still  they  knew,  and  ou^ht  to'  haTc  remembcr'd, 
The  high  injunction  not  to  taste  itiat  frtiit, 
WhoeTer  tempted." 

In  both  these  instances  the  word  to  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced in  exactly  the  same  manner;  that  is,  like  the 
number  tico. 

To,  tho,  prep.  Noting  motion  toward,  opposed  to 
Frotn  ;  noting  accord  or  adaptation  ;  noting  address'or 
compellation,  as,  here's  To  you  all ;  noting  a  state  or 
place  whither  any  one  goes,  as,  away  To  horse  ;  not- 
ing opposition,  as,  foot  To  foot ;  noting  amount,  as. 
To  the  number  of  three  hundred;  noting  proportion, 
as,  three  To  nine  ;  noting  perception,  as,  sharp  To  the 
taste  ;  in  comparison  of,  as,  no  fool  To  the  sinner  ;  as 
far  as;  toward. — See  the  Adveib. 
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Toad,  tode,  s.  295.    An  animal  resembling  a  frog  ; 

but  the  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls ;  tlie  toad  is  ac- 
counted veuomous. 
ToADFISH,  tode'fish,  s.      A  sea  fiah. 
Toadflax,  tode'flJks,  s.     a  piaat. 
ToADSTONE,  tode'stonc,  s.    A  concretion  supposed 

to  be  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 
To.4DSTOOL,  tode'stool,  s.      A  plant  like  a  mush- 

r<»om,  not  esculent. 
To  Toast,  toste,  v.   a.   295.      To  dry  or  heat  at 

the  fire  ;  to  name  when  a  health  is  drunk. 
Toast,  toste,  S.   Bread  dried  before  the  fire  ;  bread 

dried  and  put  into  liquor;  a  celebrated  woman  whose 

health  is  often  drunk. 
Toaster,  tost'&r,  s.  98.     He  who  toasts. 
Tobacco,  to-bSk'ko,  s.     An  American  plant  much 

used  in  smoking,  chewing,  and  suufiing. 

Tobacconist,  t6-bak'k6-nist,    s.      a  preparer 

and  vender  of  tobacco. 
Tod,   t5d,   s.       A  bush,   a  thick  shrub  ;   a  certain 

weight  of  wool,  twenty-eight  pounds. 
Toe,  to,  s.   296.      The  divided  extremities  of  the 

feet,  the  fingers  of  the  feet. 
ToFORE,  to-fore',  ad.      Before.      Obsolete. 
ToGED,   to'g^d,     a.     381.        Gowned,  dressed  in 

a  gown. 
Together,  t6-g§TH'fir,  a.   381.     in  company; 

in  the  same  place  ;  in  the  same  time  ;  without  inter- 
mission ;  in  concert ;  in  continuity ;  Together  with, 
in  union  with. 

To  Toil,  toil,  v.  n.  299.     To  labour. 

To  Toil,  toll,   v.  a.      To  laboar,  to  work  at ;  to 

weary,  to  overlaboiir. 
Toil,  toll,  S,      Labour,  fatigue  ;   any  net  or  snare 

woven  or  meshed. 
Toilet,  toll'et,  s.      a  dressing  table. 
Toilsome,  toU'sum,  a.     Laborious. 
ToiLSOMENESS,  toH's&m-n^S,  S.    Wearisomeness, 

laboriousness. 
Token,   tykn,    s.    103.       A  sign ;   a  mark ;  a 

memorial  of  friendship  ;  an  evidence  of  remembrance. 
Told,     t61d.        Pret     and    part.     pass,    of     Tell. 

Mentioned,  rtlated. — See  Mould. 
To  ToLE,  tole,  I",  a.    To  train,  to  draw  by  degrees. 

Tolerable,  t61'ur-i-bl,    a.    88.      Supportable, 

that  may  be  endured  or  supported ;  not  excellent,  not 

contemptible,  passable. 
Tolerableness,  t&l'&r-i-bl-n&,  s.     The  state 

of  being  tolerable. 
Tolerably,  t51'ui-J-bM,    ad.      Supportably,  in 

a  manner  that  may  be  endured ;  passably,  neither  well 

nor  ill,  moderately  well. 

Tolerance,    tSI'&r-^nse,   s.    557.      Power  of 

enduring,  act  of  enduring. 
To  Tolerate,  t61'ur-ate,  v.  a.  555.     To  allow 

so  as  not  to  hinder,  to  suffer. 
Toleration,  t6l-ur-a'shun,  s.    Allowance  given 

to  that  which  is  not  approved. 
Toll,  tAle,  S.  406.      An  excise  of  goods. 
To  Toll,  tole,   v.  n.      To  pay  toll  or  tollage  ;  to 

take  toll  or  tollage  j  to  sound  as  a  single  bell. 
To  Toll,  tole,  v,  a.   To  ring  a  bell ;  to  take  away, 

to  vacate,  to  annul.     In  this  sense  sounded  ToL 
ToLLBOOTH,  tol'b66TH,  S.       A  prison. 
ToLLGATHERER,  tole'giTH.&r-ir,  S.     The  officer 

that  takes  toll.  . 

Tolsey,   tol'z^,     S.     438.       A  kind  of  market; 

a  place  where  people  meet  to  buy  and  sell ;  a  tollbooth. 

The  place  near  the  exchange  at  Bristol  is  called  the 

Toisey. 
Tomb,  toom,  s.  164.  347.    A  monument  in  which 

the  dead  are  enclosed. 
To  Tomb,  t66m,  i:  a.  347.     To  bury,  to  entomb. 
Tombless,  toSm'l^S,  a.   Wanting  a  tomb,  wanting 

a  sepulchral  monument. 
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Tomboy,  t6m1>o^,  s.  A  mean  fellow,  sometimes 
a  wild  coarse  girl. 

1  OME,  tome,  s.      One  volume  of  many  ;  a  book. 

Tomtit,  t5m-tlt',  s.      a  titmouse,  a  small  bird. 

Ton,  tun,  s.  165.      A  measure  or  weight. 

Tone,  tone,  s.  Note,  sound  ;  accent,  sound  of  tlie 
voice  ;  a  whine,  a  mournful  cry ;  a  particular  or  ef- 
fected sound  in  speaking ;  elasticity,  power  of  exten- 
sion and  contraction. 

Tong,  t&ng,  s.  165.  406.     The  catch  of  the  buckle. 

Tongs,  tingz,  s.  An  instrument  by  which  hold  is 
taken  of  any  thing. 

Tongue,  tang,  s.  165.  337.  The  instrument  of 
speech  in  human  beings  ;  the  organ  by  which  animHl« 
lick  ;  speech,  fluency  of  words  ;  speech  as  well  <ir  ill 
used ;  a  language ;  speech  as  opposed  to  thoughts ;  a 
nation  distinguished  by  their  language ;  a  small  point, 
as  the  Tongue  of  a  balance ;  to  hold  the  tongue,  to  be 
silent 

To  Tongue,  tung,  v.  a,  337,     To  chide,  to  scold. 

To  Tongue,  tung,  v.  n.     To  talk,  to  prate. 

Tongued,  tungd,  a.  359.      Having  a  tongue. 

Tongueless,  tung'les,  a.  Wanting  a  tongue, 
speechless  ;  unnamed,  not  spoken  of. 

Tonguepad,  t&ng'pid,  S.      a  great  talker. 

Tonguetied,  t&ng'tide,  a.  282.  Having  an  im. 
pediment  of  speech. 

Tonick,  tSnlk,  509. 


I,  509.  > 
Ik-Al,   l"- 


Tonical,  t5n1k 

Being  extended,  being  elastick ;  relating  to  tones  or 

sounds. 
Tonnage,  t&n'nidje,  s.  90.  165.     A  custom  or 

impost  due  for  merchandise  after  a  certain  rate  in 

every  ton. 
Tonsil,  t&n'sll,  s.       Tonsils  or  almonds  are  two 

round  glands  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the 

tongue. 
TonsiLE,  tSn'sll,  a.      Patient  of  being  clipped. 
Tonsure,  tSn'shure,  s.  452.     The  act  of  cUpping 

the  hair. 
Too,  too,   ad.    10.      Over  and  above,  overmuch, 

more  than  enough  ;  likewise,  also. 
Took,  t66k.      The  pret   and  sometimes  the  part 

pass,  of  Take. 
Tool,  t661,  s.   306.      Any  instrument  of  raannal 

operation ;  a  hireling,  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the  com. 

mand  of  another. 
Tooth,  tbbth,  s.  467.    Plural  Teeth.    One  of  the 

bones  of  the  mouth  with  wliich  tlie  act  of  mastication 

is  performed ;  taste,  palate ;  a  tine,  prong,  a  blade ; 

the  prominent  part  of  wheels;   Tooth  and  nail,  with 

one's  utmost,  violence  ;  to  the  Teeth,  in  open  opposi. 

tion  ;  to  cast  in  the  Teeth,  to  insult  by  open  expro- 

bration ;  in  spite  of  the  Teeth,  notwithstanding  any 

power  of  injury  or  defence. 
To  Tooth,  U>bth,  v.  a.  306.     To  famish  with 

teeth,  to  indent  J  to  lock  in  each  other. 
Toothache,  tohth'ake,  s.  355.  Pain  in  the  teeth. 
Toothdrawer,   t&5^A'dravv-&r,  S.     One  whose 

business  is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 

Toothed,  to6<At,  a.  359.  467.     Having  teeth. 
Toothless,  tSS/Alfe,  a.    Wanting  teeth,  deprived 

of  teeth. 
Toothpick,  t65<A'pik,  ) 

TooTHPicKER,  t66<A'plk-&r, ) 

An  instrument  by  which  the  teeth  are  cleansed. 

Toothsome,  too^A'sum,  a.  165.  Palatable, 
pleasing  to  the  taste. 

ToothsoMENESS,  tboth'shm-n^S,  s.  Pleasantness 
to  the  taste. 

Toothwort,  tbbth'wlMt,  s.  165.     A  plant 

Top,  t?)p,  S.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing  ;  the 
surface,  the  superficies ;  the  highest  place  ;  the  hi^hest 
person ;  the  utmost  degree  ;  the  highest  rank ;  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  the  hair  on  the  cro%m  of  the  he.-ul, 
the  foreloi^k ;  the  head  of  a  plant ;  a  plaything  for 
boys  ;  Top,  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective,  to  ex- 
press  lying  on  the  top,  or  being  at  the  top. 
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To  Top,  t&p,  v.  n.     To  rise  aloft,  to  be  eminent ; 

to  predominate ;  to  do  his  best. 
To  Top,  tip,  v.  a.  To  cover  on  the  top,  to  tip  ;  to 

rise  above ;  to  outgo,  to  sarpass ;  to  crop ;  to  rise  to 

the  top  of ;  to  perform  eminently ;  as,  he  Tops  his  part. 
ToPARCH,  to'p^rk,   s.      The  chief  man  of  a  place, 

the  lord  or  governor  of  a  small  country. 
Topaz,  to'pJz,  s.    A  yellow  gem. 
TOPFUL,    t&p'ful,    a.      Full  to  the  top,  full  to  the 

brim. 
Topgallant,  tSp-gillint,  s.     The  highest  sail ; 

it  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  tiling  elevated. 
Topheavy,  t6p-liev'4  a>      Having  the  upper  part 

too  weighty  for  the  lower. 
Topiary,  t6'p^-i-r^,  a.     Shaped  by  tonsure. 
Topknot,  t5p'n6t,  s.    A  knot  worn  by  women  on 

the  top  of  the  head. 
ToPMAN,  tSp'min,  s.  88.    The  sawyer  at  the  top. 
Topmost,  t&p'mdst,  a.    Uppermost,  highest. 
TOPPROUD,  t5p'pr5ud,  a.      Proud  in  the  highest 

degree. 
Topsail,  t5p'sale,  s.   The  highest  sail. 
To  Tope,  tope,  v.   n.    To  drink  hard,  to  drink  to 

excess. 
Toper,  to'pur,  s.  98.   A  drunkard. 
Tophaceous,  ti-fa'sh&s,  a.  351.  Gritty,  stony. 
Tophet,  to'f^t,  s.    Hell,  a  spiritual  name. 
Topical,  t5p'4-k51,  a.  509.     Relating  to  some 

general  head ;  local,  confined  to  some  particular  place ; 

applied  medicinally  to  a  particular  part. 
Topically,  t6p'e-k    -^,  ad.    With  application  to 

some  particular  part. 
ToPICK,   tiplk,   s.    508.   544.      A  general  head, 

something  to  which  other  tilings  are  referred ;  things 

as  externally  applied  to  any  particular  part 
Topless,  tftpQes,  a.    Having  no  top. 
Topographer,  tA-pSg^grif-fir,  s.  .018.  One  who 

writes  descriptions  of  particular  places. 
Topography,  t6-p6g'grif-4  s.  518.   Description 

of  particular  places. 
Topping,  tSp'plng,  a.  410.     Fine,  noble,  gallant. 

A  low  word. 
Toppingly,    t5p'ping-M,    ad.      Finely,    gayly, 

gallantly. 
To  Topple,  tSp'pl,  v.  n.  405.     To  fall  forward, 

to  tumble  down. 
Topsyturvy,  tSp's^-t&r'v^,  ad.     With  the  bot- 
tom upward. 
Torch,  tortsh,  s.  352.     A  wax-light  bigger  than 

a  candle. 
ToRCHBEARER,    t6rtsli'ba-r&r,    s.     One    whose 

office  is  to  carry  a  torch. 
Torchlight,   tortsh'lite,  s.     Light  kindled  to 

supply  the  want  of  the  sun. 
ToRCHER,  tortsh'&r,  s.  98.   One  that  gives  light 
Tore,    tore.      Fret   and  sometimes  part   pass,   of 

Tear. 

To  Torment,  t5r-m^nt',  v.  a.  To  put  to  pain,  to 

harass  with  anguish,  to  excruciate ;  to  tease,  to  vex 

with  importunity ;  to  put  into  great  agitation. 
Torment,   tSr'm^nt,  s.   492.     Any  thing  that 

g^ves  pain ;  pain,  misery,  anguish ;  penal  anguish, 

torture. 
Tormentor,   t3r-m^nt'6r,  s.    166.     One   who 

torments,  one  who  gives  pain ;  one  who  inflicts  penal 

tortures. 
TORMENTIL,  tor-m^n'tll,  S.     Septfoil.    A  plant 
Torn,  t6m.   The  part  pass,  of  Tear — See  Thorn. 
Tornado,    tor-na'do,    s.      A    hurricane. — -.See 

Lumbago, 

Torpedo,  t5r-p^d(">,  s.     A  fish  which,  while  alive, 

if  touched  even  with  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand 
that  so  touches  it,  but  when  dead  is  eaten  safely. — See 
Drama,  Ftamen,  and  Phalanx. 
Torpent,  tor'p^nt,  a.   Benumbed ;  struck  motion- 
less, not  active 
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ToRPESCENT,  tor-p5s'sent,  a.      Growing  torpid. 

Torpid,  tSr'pld,  a.  Numbed,  motionless,  not 
active. 

ToRPIDNESS,  tol^pld-n^,  S.  The  state  of  being 
torpid. 

ToRPITUDE,  tSr'p^-tide,  S.  State  of  being  mo- 
tionless. 

Torpor,  tol^pftr,  s.  166.      Dulness,  numbness. 

ToRREFACTiON,  t6r-ie-fik'shun,  s.  The  act  of 
drying  by  the  fire. 

To  Torrefy,  tSr'rd-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  dry  by 
the  fire. 

Torrent,  t&r'r^nt,  S.  A  sudden  stream  raised  by 
summer  showers ;  a  violent  and  rapid  stream,  tumul- 
tuous current 

Torrent,  tSr'r^nt,  a.      Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Torrid,  tfir'rld,  a.  168.  Parched,  dried  with 
heat ;  burning,  violently  hot ;  it  is  particularly  applied 
to  the  regions  or  zone  between  tiie  tropicks. 

TorseL,  tor'sll,  S.  99.  Any  thing  in  a  twisted 
form. 

Torsion,  t5r'sh6n,  s.  The  act  of  burning  or 
twisting. 

Tortile,  tor'tll,  a.  140.      Twisted,  wreathed. 

ToRTION,  tSr'sh&n,  s.      Torment,  pain. 

TorTIVE,  tSr'tlv,  a.  158.      Twisted,  WTeathed. 

Tortoise,  tor'tiz,  s.  301.  An  animal  covered 
with  a  hard  shell ;  there  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and 
water. 

Tortuosity,  tor-tshii-6s'^-t^,  s.  Wreath,  flexure. 

Tortuous,  tSr'tshii-fis,  a.  463.    Twisted,  \>Teath- 

ed,  winding ;  mischievous. 
Torture,  tor'tshfire,  s.  461.  Torments  judicially 

inflicted,  pain  by  which  guilt  is  punished,  orcoufession 

extorted  ;  pain,  anguish,  pang. 
To  Torture,  tSr'tshire,  v.  a.     To  punish  with 

tortures ;  to  vex,  to  excruciate,  to  torment. 
Torturer,  tAr'tshfir-r&r,  s.  557.     He  who  tor- 

tures,  a  tormentor. 
Torvity,    tSr'v^-te,     S.        Sourness,    severity    of 

countenance. 
ToRVOUS,  tSr'v&s,  a.  314.     Sour  of  aspect,  stern, 

severe  of  countenance. 
Tory,  to'r^,  S.      A  cant  term,  from  an  Irish  word 

signifying  a  savage ;  the  name  of  a  party  opposed  to 

that  of  a  Whig. 
To  Toss,  ths,  V.  a.      To  throw  with  the  hand,  as 

a  ball  at  play  ;  to  throw  with  violence  ;  to  lift  with  a 

sudden  and  violent  motion ;  to  make  restless,  to  dis. 

quiet ;  to  keep  in  play,  to  tumble  over. 
To  Toss,  t&S,  V.  n.      To  fling,  to  wince,  to  be  in 

violent  commotion  ;  to  be  tossed  ;  to  Toss  up,  to  throw 

a  coin  into  the  air,  and  wager  on  what  side  it  shall  fall. 

Toss,   t5s,    S.      The   act   of    tossing  ;     an   aflfected 

manner  of  raising  the  head. 
ToSSER,   tfts's&T,   s.    98.      One   who   throws,  one 

who  flings  and  writhes. 
Tosspot,  t6s'p5t,  S.      A  toper  and  drunkard. 
Tost,  t5st,  360.  367.      Fret,    and  part.    pass,  of 

Toss;  properly  Tossed,  .S60,  367. 
Total,    to'tfl,   a.    88.       Whole,   complete,  f uU ; 

whole,  not  divided. 
Totality,  t6-til'^.-td,  s.      Complete  sum,   whole 

quantity. 

Totally,  t6't Jl-4  ad.    Wholly,  folly,  completely. 

T'other,  t&TH'ur,      Contraction  for  the  other. 

To  Totter,  tSt't&x,  v.  n.  98.  To  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall. 

Touch,  tatsh,  v.  a.  314.  To  reach  so  as  to  be  in 
contact ;  to  come  to,  to  attain  ;  to  try  as  gold  with 
a  stone  ;  to  affect,  to  relate  to  ;  to  move,  to  strike 
mentally,  to  melt;  to  delineate  or  mark  out;  to  in- 
fect, to  seize  slightly;  to  wear,  to  have  an  effect  on  ; 
to  strike  a  musical  instrument ;  to  Touch  up,  to  repair 
or  improve  by  slight  strokes. 

To    Touch,    t&tsh,  v.  n.     To  be  in  a  state  of 
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Junction  so  that  no  space  is  betn-een  them  ;  to  fasten 
on,  to  take  effect  on  ;  to  Touch  at,  to  come  to  without 
stay  ;  to  Touch  on,  to  mention  slightly ;  to  Touch  on 
or  upi)n,  to  go  for  a  very  short  time. 

Touch,  t&tsh,  s.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there 
is  no  space  between  the  things  reaching  and  readied  ; 
the  sense  of  feeling ;  the  act  of  touching ;  examina- 
tion as  by  a  stone ;  test,  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
examined  ;  proof,  tried  qualities  ;  single  act  of  a  pen- 
cil upon  the  picture;  feature,  lineament;  act  of  the 
hand  upon  a  musical  instrument ;  power  of  exciting 
the  afiectious ;  something  of  passion  or  aflection  ; 
a  stroke ;  exact  performance  of  agreement ;  a  small 
quantity  intermingled ;  a  hint,  slight  notice  given ; 
a  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Touchable,  tutsh'i-bl,  a.  403.  Tangible,  that 
may  be  touched. 

Touch-hole,   tStshliole,  s.     The  hole  through 

which  the  fire  is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  a  gun. 
Touchiness,  tfitsh'^-n§S,  s.      Peevishness,  irasci- 

bility. 
Touching,  t&tshing,  prep.  410.     With  respect, 

regard,  or  relation  to. 
Touching,    t&tsMng,    a.     Pathetkk,    affecting, 

moving. 
Touchingly,    tutshlng-l^,    ad.     With    feeling 

emotion,  in  a  patlietick  manner. 
TouCHMENOT,  tutsh'md-n6t,  s.      An  herb. 
Touchstone,   t&tsh'stone,  s.     stone  by   which 

metals  are  examined ;  any  test  or  criterion. 
Touchwood,  t&tsh'wud,  s.     Rotten  wood  used  to 

catch  the  fire  struck  from  the  flint 
Touchy,  ttitsh'e,  a.      Peevish,  irritable,  irascible, 

apt  to  take  fire.     A  low  word. 
Tough,    tuf,    a.    314.    391.       Yielding    without 
fracture;   not  brittle;   stiff,  not  easily  flexible;   not 
easily  injured  or  broken  ;  viscous,  clammy,  ropy. 
To  Toughen,  tuPfn,  v.  n.  103.     To  grow  tough. 
Toughness,  t&fnfe,  s.      Not  brittleness,  flexibil- 
ity; viscosity,  tenacity,  clamminess,  glutinousness  ; 
firmness  against  injury. 
Toupet,  t66-plt',  S.  315.     A  curl,  an  artificial  lock 
of  hair.  This  word  is  generally  written  and  pronounced 
Toopee. 
Tour,  toor,  s.  315.     Ramble,  roving  journey ;  turn, 
revolution. 

U(5-  My  experience  fails  me  if  this  word  is  not  slowly 
conforming  to  the  true  English  sound  of  the  vowels  heard 
in  thou.  The  smart  traveller  to  France  and  Italy  would 
fear  we  should  never  suppose  he  had  been  out  of  England, 
were  he  not  to  pronounce  it  so  as  to  rhyme  with  poor ; 
and  the  sober  English  critick  sees  infinite  advantage  in 
this  pronunciation,  as  it  prevents  our  mistaking  taking 
a  tour  for  taking  a  tower.  But  plausible  as  this  latter 
reason  may  be,  it  is  far  from  being  suflieient  to  induce 
a  philosophical  grammarian  to  approve  it.  Coincidence 
In  the  sound  of  words  signifying  different  things,  is  the 
case  in  all  languages  ;  but  while  these  words  are  differ- 
ently written,  their  different  meanings  will  be  suffi- 
ciently preserved  without  departing  from  the  general 
analogy  of  pronunciation. — See  the  word  Botcl. 
Tournament,  tSor'ni-m^nt,  or  t&r'ni-m^nt,  \ 
Tourney,  toor'n^,  or  t&r'n^,  i 

*.     Tilt,  military  sport,  mock  encounter  ;  Milton  uses 
it  simply  for  encounter. 

tYV  1  am  much  mistaken  if  general  usage  does  not  in- 
cline to  the  short  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  these  words ; 
and  that  this  sound  ought  to  he  indulged,  is  palpable  to 
every  English  ear ;  which  finds  a  repugnance  at  giving 
the  French  sound  to  any  word  that  is  not  newly  adopted. 
Journey,  nourish,  courage,  and  many  other  words  from 
the  French,  have  long  been  anglicised  ;  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  that  this  word  should  not  fall  into  the  same 
class.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr 
Perry  give  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  and  Buchanan 
and  W.  Johnston,  the  second.  Junius  and  Skinner  spell 
the  word  Turnament. 

To  Tourney,  t66r'n^,  or  t&r  n^,  t;.  n.     To  tilt 

in  the  lists. 
Tourniquet,  t&r'iv^-kwet,  s, 


To  TousE,  tofize,  v.  a.  313.      To  pull,  to  tear,  to 

haul,  to  drag  ;  whence  Tomer,  or  Towser,  tlie  name 

of  a  mastiff. 
Tow,  to,  s.      Flax  or  hemp  beaten  and  combed  into 

a  filamentous  substance. 
To  Tow,  to,  V.  a.     To  draw  by  a  rope  particularly 

through  the  water. 
Toward,  to'&rd,  324.     7 
Towards,  tA'&rdz,         \  P^^' 

In  a  direction  to;  near  to,  as  the  danger  now  come* 

Towards  him  ;  with  respect  to,  touching,  regarding  j 

with  tendency  to  ;  nearly,  little  less  than. 

ft^Notmthstanding  our  poets  almost  universally  ac. 
cent  this  word  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  poets  are 
pretty  generally  followed  by  good  speakers,  there  are 
some,  and  those  not  of  the  lowest  order,  who  stiil  place 
the  accent  on  the  second.  These  should  be  reminded, 
that  as  inwards,  outwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and 
every  other  word  of  the  same  form,  have  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  pro- 
nouncing towards  with  the  accent  on  the  last.  All  our 
orthoepists  place  the  accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of  to- 
ward when  an  adjective.  Towards,  being  always  a 
preposition,  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  by  Mr 
Scott ;  but  Mr  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Penning,  place  it  on 
the  second.  From  the  coalescence  of  the  o  with  the  w, 
this  word  is  generally  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  though 
Dr  Kenrick  says  otherwise.  Mr  Sheridan  so  pronoun- 
ces it;  Mr  Nares  and  Mr  Smith  rhyme  it  with  hoards: 
Bailey  accents  the  first  syllable  of  toward,  and  Entick 
the  same  syllable  on  the  same  word,  and  on  towards  as 
a  preposition. 
Toward,  to'wfio'd,  a.  88.     Ready  to  do  or  leiirn, 

not  froward. 
TowARDLiNESS,    tfi'w&rd-l^-nSs,    S,       Docility, 

compliance,  readiness  to  do  or  learn. 
TowARDLY,  t6'wfird-l^,  a.     Ready  to  do  or  learn ; 

docile,  compliant  with  duty. 
ToWARDNESS,  t6'vv&rd-n5s,  S.      Docility. 
Towel,  toull,  s.  99.  323.      A  cloth  on  which  the 

hands  are  wiped. 
Tower,  tofi'&r,  s.  99.  32a     A  high  building,  a 

building  raised  above  the  main  edifice ;  a  fortress,  a 

citadel ;  a  high  headdress  ;  high  flight,  elevation. 
To  Tower,  tou'ur,  v.  n.  98.     To  soar,  to  fly  or 

rise  high. 
Towered,  tou'&rd,  a.  359.      Adorned  or  defended 

by  towers. 
Tower Y,  tSu'&r-^,  a.       Adorned  or  guarded  with 

towers. 
Town,   toun,  S.   323.        Any  walled  collection  of 

houses  ;  any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village  ; 

in  England,  any  number  of  houses  to  which  belongs  a 

regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city,  or  see  of  a 

bishop ;  the  court  end  of  London ;  the  people  who  live 

in  the  capital. 
Townclerk,  tounldark,  s.      An  officer  who  raa- 

nages  the  publick  business  of  a  place. 
Townhouse,  tSun'hou.se,  s.    The  hall  where  pub- 
lick  business  is  transacted. 
Township,    touii'shlp,   s.      The  corporation  of  a 

town. 
Townsman,  tounz'min,  s.  88.     An  inhabitant  oi 

a  place  ;  one  of  the  same  town. 
Towntalk,  tSun'tawk,  s.      Common  prattle  of  a 

place. 
Toy,  t5^,  S.   329.      A  petty  commodity,  a  trifle,  a 

thing  of  no  value  ;  a  plaything,  a  bauble  ;  matter  of  no 

importance ;    folly,   trifling  practice  ;    silly  opinion, 

play,  sport,  amorous  dalliance  ;  frolick ;  humour,  odd 

fancy. 
To  Toy,  toi,  v.  n.     To  trifle,  to  dally  ainoroosly 

to  play. 
Toyish,  to^lsh,  a.      Trifling,  wantoa 
ToYISHNESS,  to^'lsh-nes,  S.  Nugocity,  wantonness. 
Toyshop,  tS^shftp,  s.      A  shop  where  plaything* 

and  little  nice  manufactures  are  sold. 
To  TOZE,  t6ze,  v.  a.      To  pull   by  violence  or    im- 
pefuosity.    Obsolete. — See  Touse  and  Tease. 


A  bandage  used  in 
amputations,  straitened  or  relaxed  by  the  turn  of  a 

handle.  ,    ,         ,...  . i.^  ,„  i      petuosii-y.     \jubuicvs.—jf^u  *  i/»ac  o.*.*  #  t>..»v. 

OC^  The  general  pronunciation  of  this  word  ought  to      ."^  i  .  .,  ^  ,  ^j  ^  H,y,„  iiaishiff 

Induce  us  to  tjie  second  pronunciation  of  Tournament.         1  RACE,  irase,  s.      warK  leii  oy  an)  iiiu  g  j . «    >, 
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footsteps  ;  remain,  appearance  of  what  has  been  ;  har- 
ness  for  beasts  in  draught. 

To  Trace,  trase,  v.  a.  To  follow  by^the  foot- 
steps, or  remaining  marks ;  to  follow  with  exactness  ; 
to  mark  out. 

Tracer,  tra'sftr,  s.  98.     One  who  traces. 

Track,  trik,  S.  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the 
foot  or  otherwise ;  a  road,  a  beaten  path. 

To  Track,  trik,  v.  a.  To  follow  by  the  footsteps 
or  marks  left  in  the  way. 

Tractless,  triklfe,  a.  Untrodden,  marked  with 
no  footsteps. 

Tract,  trikt,  s.  A  region,  a  quantity  of  land  ; 
continuity,  any  thing  protracted  or  drawn  out  to 
length  ;  course,  manner  of  process  ;  it  seems  to  be  used 
by  Sliakspeare  for  Track  ;  a  treatise,  a  small  book. 

Tractable,  trJk'tJ-bl,  a.  405.  Manageable,  do- 
cile, compliant  j  palpable,  such  as  may  be  handled. 

Tractableness,  trJk'tS-bl-n4s,  s.  The  state  of 
being  tractable,  compliance,  obsequiousness. 

Tractate,  trak'tate,  s.  91.  A  treatise,  a  tract, 
a  small  book. 

Traction,  trak'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of  drawing,  the 
stp.te  of  being  drawn. 

Tractile,  trik'tll,  a.  140.  Capable  to  be  drawn 
out  or  extended  in  length,  ductile. 

TractiLITY,  trJk-tU'ii-td,  S.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing tractile. 

Trade,  trade,  s.  73.  Traffick,  commerce,  ex- 
change ;  occupation,  particular  employment  whether 
matiual  or  mercantile. 

To  Trade,  trade,  v.  n.  To  trafHck,  to  deal,  to 
hold  commerce ;  to  act  merely  for  money ;  to  go  with 
a  trade-wind. 

Trade-wind,  trade'wlnd,  s.  The  monsoon,  the 
periodiclal  wind  between  the  tropicks. — See  Wind. 

Traded,  tra'd^d,  a.     Versed,  practised. 

Trader,  tra'd&r,  s.  98.  One  engaged  in  merclmn- 
dise  or  commerce ;  one  long  used  in  the  methods  of 
money-getting:,  a  practitioner. 

Tradesfolk,  tradz'foke,  s.  People  employed  in 
trades. — See  Folk. 

Tradesman,  tradz'man,  s.  88.     A  shopkeeper. 

TraDEFUL,  trade'ful,  a.  Commercial,  busy  in  traf- 
fick. 

TRADmoN,  trJ-dlsh'&n,  S.  The  act  or  practice  of 
delivering  accounts  from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
written  memorials ;  any  thing  delivered  orally  from 
age  to  age. 

Traditional,  trS-dlsh'&n-Jl,  a.  Delivered  by 
tradition,  descending  by  oral  communication  ;  obser- 
vant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 

Traditionally,  tri-dish'&n-il-^,  ad.  By  trans- 
mission from  age  to  age  ;  from  tradition  without  evi- 
dence of  written  memorials. 

Traditionary,  trJ-dlsh'&n-&r-^,  a.  Delivered 
by  tradition. 

Traditive,  trSd'^-tiv,  a.  512.  Transmitted  or 
transmissible  from  age  to  age. 

To  Traduce,  tr^-duse',  i;.  a.  To  censure,  to 
condemn,  to  represent  as  blaraeable,  to  calumniate ; 
to  propagate,  to  increa.se  by  deriving  one  from  another. 

Traducement,  tri-dfise'm^nt,  s.  Censure,  ob- 
loquy. 

Traducer,  tri-du's6r,  s.  98.  A  false  censurer, 
a  calumniator. 

Tradl'cible,  tri-dfi's^-bl,  a.  40.5.  Such  as  may 
be  derived. 

Traduction,  tr^-dok'shfin,  s.     Derivation  from 

one  of  the  same  kind,  propagation  ;  tradition,  trans- 
mission from  one  to  another  ;  ainveyance ;  transition. 

Traffick,  trSf fik,  s.  Commerce,  merchandising, 
large  trade  ;  commodities.,  subject  of  traffick. 

To  Traffick,  triPfik,  v.  n.  To  practise  com- 
merce ;  to  merchandise ;  to  trade  meanly  or  mer- 
cenaiily. 

Traificker,  triPfik-kftr,  S.      Trader,  merchant 

Tragedian,  tra-jMe-An,  s.  A  writer  of  tragedy ; 
an  actor  of  tragedy. 
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^^  In  this  word  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  tbe 
aversion  of  the  language  to  what  may  be  called  a  Tauto. 
phony,  or  a  successive  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
We  find  no  repugnance  at  aspirating  the  d  in  comedian, 
and  pronouncing  it  as  if  written  co-me-j'e-an  ;  but  there  is 
no  ear  that  would  not  be  hurt  at  pronouncing  tragedian 
as  if  written  tra-je-je-an.  The  reason  is  evident.  The 
ge  that  immediately  precedes  being  exactly  the  same 
sound  as  di  when  aspirated  intone,  the  ear  will  not  suffer 
the  repetition,  and  therefore  dispenses  with  the  laws  of 
aspiration,  rather  than  offend  against  those  of  harmony. 
To  the  same  reason  we  must  attribute  giving  the  sound 
of  zh  to  the  double  *  in  abscission,  and  to  the  ti  \n  tran- 
sition. The  same  aversion  to  the  repetition  of  similar 
sounds  makes  us  drop  the  first  aspiration  in  diphthong, 
triphthong,  ophthalmy,  &c. — See  Ophtluibnick. 

Tragedy,  trJd'j^-dd,  s.  A  dramatlck  representa- 
tion of  a  seriotis  action ;  any  mournful  or  dreadful 
event. 

Tragical,  trid'j^-kil, 
Tragick,  trad'jlk, 

Relating  to  tragedy ;  mournful,  calamitous,  sorrowful, 

dreadful 
Tragically,   trid'je-kSl-^,   ad.      In  a  tragical 

manner,  in  a  manner  befitting  tragedy ;  mournfully, 

sorrowfully,  calamitously. 

Tragicalness,   trid'jd-kil-n^s,  s.      MoumfuU 

ness,  calamitousness. 
Tragicomedy,   trSd-jd-k5m'e-de,  s.     a  drama 

compounded  of  merry  and  serious  events. 
Tragicomical,  trid-je-k6m'e-kil,  a.     Relating 

to  tragicomedy ;  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  and 

sorrow. 
Tragicomic  ALLY,  trSd-j^-k6m't^-kil-^,  ad.     in 

a  tragicomic  manner. 
To  Traject,  tra-j^kt',  v.  a.      To  cast  through,  to 

throw. 
Traject,  trad'jdkt,  s.  492.      A  ferry,  a  passage 

for  a  water-carriage. 
Trajection,  trJ-jSk'sllfin,  s.      The  act  of  darting 

through ;  emission. 
To    Trail,  trale,  v.   a.   202.      To  hunt  by  the 

track  ;  to  draw  aloiig  the  ground ;  to  draw  after  in 

a  long  floating  or  waving  body  ;  to  draw,  to  drag. 

To  Trail,  trale,  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length. 

Trail,  trile,  S.  Track  followed  by  the  hunter ; 
any  thing  drawn  to  length  ;  any  thing  drawn  behind 
in  long  undulations ;  bowel  of  a  woodcock. 

To  Train,  trane,  v.  a.  202.  To  draw  along  ;  to 
draw,  to  entice,  to  invite  ;  to  draw  by  artifice  or  stra- 
tafrem ;  to  draw  from  act  to  act  by  persuasion  or  pro- 
mise ;  to  educate,  to  bring  up,  commonly  with  Up  ; 
to  breed,  or  form  to  any  thing. 

Train,  trane,  S.  Artifice,  stratagem  of  enticement; 
the  tail  of  a  bird;  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind  upon 
the  ground  ;  a  series,  a  consecution  ;  process,  method, 
state  of  procedure  ;  a  retinue,  a  number  of  followers  ; 
an  orderly  company,  a  procession  ;  a  line  of  powder 
reaching  to  the  mine  ;  train  of  artillery,  caimons  ac- 
companying an  army. 

Trainbands,   trane'bandz,  s.     The  militia,  the 

part  of  a  community  trained  to  martial  exercise. 
TraINOIL,  trane'6ll,  S.      Oil  drawn  by  coctiun  from 

the  fat  of  the  whale. 
Trainy,  tra'ne,  a.      Belonging  to  trainoil. 
To   Traipse,  trapes,  v.    n.  202.     To  walk  in 

a  careless  or  sluttish  manner. 
Trait,  tra,  or  trate,  s  472.      A  stroke,  a  touch. 
Traitor,  tra'tur,  s.  166.  202.     One  who,  being 

trusted,  betrays. 
Trah'ORLY,  tra'tur-le,  ) 

Traitorous,  tra'tar-as,  .314.  J 

Treacherous,  perfidious. 
Traitorously,  tra'tur-u.s-1^,  ad.     In  a  manner 

suiting  traitors,  perfidinusly. 
Traitress,  tra'tr^s,  s.     A  women  who  betrays. 

S«'e  Tutoress. 
To  Tramneate,  trl-lln'yate,  v.  n.   113. 

deviate  from  any  direction. 
Trammel,  trAm'm^>l,   a.  99.      A  net  in  whiiA 
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Lying  in  a  trance  or 

A  cant  word.     An  odd 

A  sharp  pin. 
Quiet,  peaceful,  un- 


birds  or  fish  are  caught ;  any  kind  of  net ;  a  kind  of 
sba<-kle3  in  which  horses  are  taught  to  pace. 

To  Trammel,  trim'm^,  v.  a.  To  catch,  to  in- 
t<?rcept. 

To  TiiAMPLE,  trim'pl,  v.  a.  405.  To  tread  under 
foot  with  pride,  contempt,  or  elevation. 

To  Trample,  tr^m'pl,  v.  n.  To  tread  in  con- 
tempt ;  to  tread  quick  and  loudly. 

Trampler,  tTkm'pl-iiT,  s.  98.   One  who  tramples. 

Tr  A  NATION,  tia-na'shSn,  s.  The  act  of  swimming 
over. 

Trance,  trSnse,  s.  78,  79.  An  ecstasy,  a  state 
in  which  the  soul  is  rapt  into  visions  of  future  or  dis- 
tant things. 

Tranced,  transt,  a.  359. 

ecstasy. 
Trangram,  trJn'grim,  s. 

intricately-contrived  thing. 
Trannel,  trJn'nll,  s.  99. 
Tranquil,  trJng'kwil,  a. 

disturbed. 
Tranquillity,  trSn-kwil'^-td,  s.  408.     Quiet, 

peace  of  mind,  peace  of  condition,  freedom  from  per- 
turbation. 

To  Transact,  trans-5kt',  v.  a.  To  manage,  to 
negotiate,  to  conduct  a  treaty  or  afiairs  j  to  perform, 
to  do,  to  carry  on. 

Transaction,  trins-^k'sh&n,  s.  Negotiation, 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  management. 

Transanimation,  trins-Sn-^-ma'shfin,  s.  Con- 
veyance of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

To  Transcend,  trin-s^nd',  t;.  a.  To  pass,  to 
overpass ;  to  surpass,  to  outgo,  to  exceed,  to  excel ;  to 
surmount,  to  rise  above. 

Transcendence,  trSn-s^n'd^nse,  7  ^ 

Transcendency,  trJn-s§n'd^n-sl,  ) 
Excellence,  unusual  excellence,  supereminence ;  ex- 
aggeration, elevation  beyond  truth. 

Transcendent,  trJn-s^n'dent,  a.  Excellent, 
supremely  excellent,  passing  others. 

Transcendental,  triii-s^n-d^ii'tAl,  a.  General, 
pervading  many  particulars;  superemineut,  passing 
others. 

Transcendently,  trJn-sen'd§nt-ld,  ad.  Excel- 
lently, supereminently. 

To  Transcolate,  transTio-late,  v.  a.  To  strMu 
through  a  sieve  or  colander. 

To  Transcribe,  trSn-skribe',  v.  a.     To  copy,  to 

write  from  an  exemplar. 

Transcriber,  triln-skrl'b&r,  s.      A  copier,  one 

who  writes  from  a  copy. 
Transcript,  tran'skript,  s.      A  copy,  any  thing 
written  from  an  original. 

Transcription,  trSn-skrip'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

copying. 
Transcriptively,  trJn-skrlp'tlv-le,   ad.       In 

manner  of  a  copy. 
To  Transcur,  trins-k&r',  v.  n.      To  run  or  move 

to  and  fro. 
Transcursion,    trans-k&r'sh&n,    s.       Ramble, 

passage  through,  passage  beyond  certain  limits. 
TraNSE,  trinse,  s.      A  temporary  absence  of  the 

soul,  an  ecstacy.  ■       j       i    ii 

Tr anselementation,  trans-a-e-men-ta'shun , 

t.     Change  of  one  clement  into  another. 

To  Transfer,  trins-f^r',  v.  a.     To  convey,  or 

make  over  from  one  to  another ;  to  remove,  to  trans- 
port. 

Transfer,  trins'fir,  s.  492.     The  act  of  convey- 
ing from  one  person  to  another. 
Transferable,  trans'f&-3.-bl,    7  ^ 
Transferrable,  trins-fer'a-bl,  j 
Capable  of  being  transferred. 

B^-  I  have  met  with  this  very  common  and  useful 
word  in  no  Dictionary  but  Entick's,  where  the  accent 
is  very  properly  placed  on  the  second  syllable ;  as  all 
words  of  this  form  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  reUuii 
U.e  accent  of  the  veib  from  which  they  arc  derived. 
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Transfiguration,       trins-fig-fi-ra'sh6n,      «. 

Cliange  of  form  ;  the  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  appearance  on  the  mount 

To  Transfigure,  trins-flg'yfire,  r.  a.  To  trans- 
form, to  change  with  respect  to  outward  appearance- 

To  Transfix,  tr3ns-fiks',  v.  a.  To  pierce  through. 

To  Transform,  trans-fSrm',  v.  a.  To  metamor- 
phose, to  change  with  regard  to  external  form. 

To  Transform,  trins-form',  i;.  n.  To  be  meta- 
morphosed. 

Transformation,  trJns-for-ma'sh&n,  s.  state 
of  being  changed  with  regard  to  form. 

Transfretation,  tr2ins-frd-ta'shfin,  ».  Passage 
over  the  sea. 

To  Transfuse,  trins-fize',  v.  a.  To  pour  out  of 
one  into  another. 

Transfusion,  trkns-fh'zhim,  s.  The  act  of 
pouring  out  of  one  into  another. 

To  Transgress,  trins-gr&',  v.  a.  To  pass  over, 

to  pass  beyond ;  to  violate. 
To  Transgress,  trins-gr^s',  v.  n.     To  offend  by 

violating  a  law. 
Transgression,  tr&ns-srr&h'in,  s.  Violation  of 

a  law,  breach  of  a  command ;  offence,  crime,  fault. 

Transgkessive,  trins-gr^s'siv,  a.  Faulty,  cul- 
pable, apt  to  break  laws. 

Transgressor,  trins-grSs's&r,  s.  166.  Law- 
breaker,  violator  of  command ;  offender. 

Transient,  trin'she-Snt,  a.  542.  Soon  passed, 
soon  passing,  short,  momentary. 

Transiently,  trJn'sh^-ent-M,  ad.     in  passage, 

with  a  short  passage,  not  extensively. 
Transientness,  trSn'sh^^nt-n&,  s.    Shortness, 

of  continuance,  speedy  passage.  ' 
Transilience,  trSn-sU'y^nse,  )       j|o 
Transiliency,  tr^n-sil'y^n-s4,  i 

Leap  from  thing  to  thing.  , 
Transit,  trin'sit,  S.  in  Astronomy,  the  passing 
of  any  planet  just  by  or  under  any  other  planet  or  fixed 
star. 
Transition,  tr^n-slzh'&n,  or  trin.slsh'&n,  «.  29. 
Removal,  passage ;  change ;  passing  in  writing  or 
conversation  from  one  subject  to  another. — See  Tra- 
gedian. 

fC^  I  prefer  the  firstraode  of  pronouncing  this  word  to 
the  second,  though,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  not  f  o  re- 
gular. My  reason  is,  the  aversion  our  language  has  to 
a  repetition  of  exactly  similar  sounds.  The  «•  in  the 
prefix  trans  is  always  sharp  and  hissing,  and  that  inclines 
us  to  vary  the  succeeding  aspiration,  by  giving  it  the  flat 
instead  of  the  sharp  sound.  This  is  the  best  reason  I  can 
give  for  the  very  prevailing  custom  of  pronouncing  this 
termination  in  this  word  contrary  to  analogy.  When 
I  asked. Mr  Garrick  to  pronounce  this  word,  he,  with- 
out premeditation,  gave  it  in  the  first  manner  ;  but  when 
1  desired  him  to  repeat  his  pronunciation,  he  gave  it  in 
the  second  : 

'*  As  one  who  in  his  joarney  bales  at  noon. 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  th'  Archangel  paus'd. 
Betwixt  the  world  destroj'd  and  world  reslor'd. 
If  Adam  ought  perhaps  might  interpose, 
Then  with  trmuitim  sweet  new  speech  resume*. 

1ft //on. 

I  think,  however,  it  may  be  classed   among  those 
varieties  where  we  shall  neither  be  much  applauded  fur 
being  right,  nor  blamed  for  being  wrong. 
Transitive,  traiis'e-tiv,  a.  Having  the  power  of 

passing;  in  Grammar,  a  verb  Transitive  is  that  which 

signifies  an  action,  conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon 

some  object,  as,  I  strike.the  earth. 
Transitorily,     trSn's^-tir-d-U,     ad.       With 

speedy  evanescence,  with  short  continuance. 
TRANSnORINESS,  traU'sd-t&r-^-n^S,  S.        Speedy 

Transitory,  tran's^-t6r-^,  a.  557.  Continuing 
but  a  short  time,  speedUy  vanishing.— See  Domeitick. 

To  Translate,  trJn-slate',  v.  n.  To  transport, 
to  remove  ;  it  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal  of 
a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another ;  to  transfer  from 
one  to  another,  to  convey  ;  to  change  j  to  interpret  in 
another  language ;  to  explain. 
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Translation,  trin-sla'sh&n,  s.    Removal,  act  of 

remiiving ;  the  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see  ;  the 
art  of  turning  into  another  language ;  something  made 
hy  translation,  version. 

Translatok,  trin-sla't&r,  s.  166.  One  who 
turns  any  thing  into  another  language. 

Translatory,  trins-la't&r-d,  a.  312.  Trans- 
ferring. 

Translocation,  trins-lo-ka'shin,  s.     Removal 

of  things  reciprocally  to  each  other's  places. 
Translucency,  trins-lii'sin-si,  s.    Diaphaneity, 
transparency. 

Translucent,  tr^ns-li's^nt,  ) 
Translucid,  trins-lii'sld,       J  '*' 

Transparent,  diaphanous,  clear. 
Transmarine,  trJns-mi-r^dn',  a.   112.    Lying 

on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  found  beyond  sea. 
Transmigrant,  tr^ns'mi-gi'int,  a.  Passing  into 

another  country  or  state. 
To  Transmigrate,  trins'mi-grate,  v.  n.     To 

pass  from  one  place  or  country  into  another. 
Transmigration,  trSns-me-gra'sb6n,  s.  Passage 

from  one  place  or  state  into  another. 
Transmission,  trans-mlsh'ftn,    s.      The  act  of 

ending  from  one  place  to  another. 
Transsussive,    trSns-mis'siv,    a.     Transmitted, 
derived  from  one  to  another. 

Transmittal,    trins-mit'til,    s.      The   act  of 

transmitting,  transmission. 
Transmutable,  trins-mu'ti-bl,  a.     Capable  of 

change,  possible  to  be  changed  into  another  nature  or 

substance. 
Transmutably,    trins-m6'ti-bli,    ad.      With 

capacity  of  being  changed  into  another  substance  or 

nature. 
Transmutation,  trJns-mii-ta'shun,  s.    Change 

into  another  nature  or  substance;  the  great  aim  of 
alchymy  is  the  transmutation  of  base  metals  into 
gold. 

To  Transmute,  trans-mute',  v.  a.  To  change 
from  one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 

TranSMUTER,  trans-mil'tar,  S.  One  that  trans- 
mutes. 

Transparency,  tr2ins-pa'r^n-si,  s.  Clearness, 
diaphaneity,  translucency,  power  of  transmitting 
light 

Transparent,  tr^ns-pa'rent,  a.  Pervious  to  the 
sight,  clear,  pellucid,  diaphanous,  translucent 

Transpicuous,  trins-plk'u-&s,  a.  Transparent, 
pervious  to  the  sight 

To  Transpierce,  trans-pi^rse',  or  trAns-p&se', 
r.  a.  To  penetrate,  to  make  way  through,  to  per- 
meate.— See  Pierce  and  Fierce. 

Transpiration,  trin-sp^ra'sh&n,  s.  Emission 
in  vapour. 

To  Transpire,  trin-splre',    v.  a.     To  emit  in 

vapour. 

To  Transpire,  trin-spire',  v.  n.  To  be  emitted 
by  insensible  vapour ;  to  escape  from  secrecy  to 
notice. 

To  Transplace,  trins-plase',  v.  a.  To  remove, 
to  put  into  a  new  place. 

To  Transplant,  traiis-plint',  t;.  a.  To  remove 
and  plant  in  a  new  place  ;  to  remove. 

Transplantation,  trins-ph^n-ta'shfin,  s.  Tlie 
act  of  transplanting  or  removing  to  another  soil ;  con. 
vcyance  from  one  to  another  j  removal  of  men  from 
one  country  to  another. 

Transplanter,  trins-pl4nt'ur,  s.  One  who 
transplants. 

To  Transport,  trSns-p6rt',  v.  a.  492.  To  convey 
by  carriage  from  place  to  place  ;  to  carry  into  banish, 
ment,  as,  a  felon  ;  to  sentence  as  a  felnn  to  banish- 
ment ;  to  hurry  by  violence  of  passion  ;  to  put  into 
ecstasy,  to  ra^-ish  with  pleasure. 

Transport,  tiins'port,  s.  4-92.  Transportation, 
cnrriaife,  conveyance  ;  a  vessel  of  carriage,  particiiv 
larly  a  vessel  in  which  soldiers  areconveyid  ;  rapture, 
ecstasy. 
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Transportance,  trSns-por'tanse,  s.  Conveyance, 
carriage,  removal. 

Transportation,  trins-pAr-ta'sli&n,  s.  Re- 
moval, conveyance,  carriage ;  banishment  for  felony  ; 
ecstatick  violence  of  passion. 

Transporter,  trJns-p6rt'ar,  s.  One  who  trans- 
ports. 

TranspoSAL,  trins-p6'zSl,  s.  The  act  of  putting 
thliurs  in  each  other's  place. 

To  Transpose,  trins-poze',  v.  a.  To  put  each 
in  the  place  of  other ;  to  put  out  of  place. 

Transposition,  trJns-p6-zlsh'&n,  s.  The  act  of 
putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another ;  the  state  ol 
being  put  out  of  one  place  into  anotlier. 

To  Transshape,  trSns-shape',  r.  a.  To  trans- 
form, to  bring  into  another  shape. 

To  Transubstantiate,  trJn-sub-stan'shi-ate, 
V.  a.    To  change  to  another  substance. 

TRAN8UBSTANTiATiON,trSn-sub-stin-shd-a'shfin, 
s.  A  miraculous  operation  believed  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  eucharist  are 
supposed  to  be  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Chnst 

Transudation,  trJn-shu-da'sh&n,  s.  The  act 
of  passing  in  sweat,  or  perspirable  vapour,  througli 
any  integument. 

To  Transude,  trSn-s6de',  v.  n.  To  pass  through 
in  vapour. — See  Futurity. 

Transversal,  trins-vSr'sil,  a.     Running  cross- 

wise. 
Transversally,  trans-v^r's^-li,  ad.   In  a  cross 

d.rection. 
Transverse,  trans-v&se',  a.      Being  in  a  cross 

direction. 

Transversely,   trans-vSrsli,   ad.      In  a  cross 

direction. 
Transujiption,  trJn-sum'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of 

taking  from  one  place  to  another. 
Trap,  trip,  s.      A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin  ; 

an  ambush,  a  stratagem  to  betray  or  catch  unawares  ; 

a  play,  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a  stick. 
To  Trap,  trip,  v.  a.       To  ensnare,  to  catch  by  a 

snare  or  ambush ;  to  adorn,  to  decorate. 
Trapdoor,   trip-dore/,  s.     a  door  opening  and 

shutting  unexpectedly. 
To  Trape,  trape,  v.  a.   To  run  idly  and  sluttishly 

about.    Commonly  written  and  pronounced  Traipse. 
Trapes,  trapes,  s.      A  slatternly  woman. 
TrAPSTICK,  trip'stlk,  S.     A  stick  with  which  boys 

drive  a  wooden  ball. 
TrapeZIUJI,    trS-p^zhi-fim,   S.      A  quadrilateral 

figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  equal,  and  none  of  its 

sides  parallel. 
Trapezoid,  trJ-p^'zold,  s.     A  figure,  whose  four 

sides  are  not  parallel. 
Trappings,  trip'pingz,  s.    410.      Ornaments  ap- 
pendant to  the  saddle;  ornaments,  dress,  embellish- 
ments. 
Trash,   trSsh,    S.        Any  thing  worthless,  dross, 

dregs ;    a  worthless  person ;    matter    improper   for 

food. 
To   Trash,   trisb,   v.    a.     To  lop,  to  crop ;  to 

crush,  to  humble. 
Trashy,  trash'e,  a.       Worthless,  vile,  useless. 
To  Travail,  trivll,  v.  n.  208.       To  labour,  to 

toil ;  to  be  in  labour,  to  suffer  the  pains  of  childbirth. 
To  Travail,  trivll,  t;.  a.    208,     To  harass,  to 

tire. 
Travail,  trivll,  S.      Labour,  toil,  fatigue  ;  labour 

in  childbirth. 
To  Travel,  tri\-^l,  v.  n.  99,    To  make  journeys; 

to  pass,  to  go,  to  more;  to  make  journeys  of  curiosity; 

to  labour. 
To  Travel,   travll,   v.   a.     To  pass,  to  journey 

over  ;  to  force  to  journey. 
Travel,   triv^l,   S.     Journey,   act  of  passing  from 

f)lace  to  place ;  journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction  ; 
abour,  toil ;  labour  in  child.iirth  ;  Travels,  account  of 
occurrences  and  observations  of  a  journey. 
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nor  167,  n5t  1G3— tube  171,  t&b  172,  bfill  173—511  299— p5&nd  313— fAin  466,  thIs  469. 
Traveller,  tiavll-ur,  s.  406.     One  who  goes  i  Treasury,    tr&h'6-r^,  s,      A   place  in  which 


a  journey,  a  wayfarer;  one  who  visits  foreign  coun. 

tries. 
Traveltainted,    trivTl-tant-M,  a.    Harassed, 

fatigued  with  travel. 
Traverse,  tri-v^rse',  ad.  Crosswise,  athwart. 

5:5"  I'd  ^^^  folio  edition  of  Johnson,  the  word  traverse, 
when  an  adverb  or  a  preposition,  is  accented  on  the  la*-! 
Byllatile  as  I  have  marked  it ;  but  in  the  quarto,  it  is 
every  where  accented  on  the  first  Mr  Sheridan  accents 
only  the  preposition  on  the  last.  Dr  Ash  says  the  verb 
was  formerly  accented  on  the  last;  and  Buchanan  has 
given  it  so  accented  :  all  the  rest  of  our  orthoepi'sto  ac- 
cent the  word  every  where  on  the  first ;  but  the  distinc- 
tion in  which  I  have  followed  Dr  Johnson's  folio,  I  must 
think  the  most  accurate. 

*' He  througtl  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eve,  and  soon  travtrse, 

The  whole  battalion  views." 

milon. 

Traverse,  tri-v^rse',  prep.  Through,  crosswise. 
Traverse,    triv'^rse,    a.     Lying   across,   lying 

athwart. 
Traverse,  trav'erse,  S.     Any  thing  laid  or  built 

across. 

To  Traverse,  triv'^rse,  v.  a.     To  cross,  to  lay 

athwart ;  to  cross  by  way  of  opposition,  to  thwart 
with  obstacles  ;  to  oppose  so  as  to  annul ;  ta  wander 
over,  to  cross  ;  to  survey,  to  examine  thoroughly. 

To  Traverse,  triv'&se,  v.  ru  To  use  a  posture 
of  opposition  in  fencing. 

Travesty,  trav'^s-te,  a.  Dressed  so  as  to  be 
made  ridiculous. 

Traumatick,  tra\v-m2lt'lk,  a.  309.      Vulnerary. 

Tray,  tra,  s.  220.  A  shallow  trough  in  which 
meat  is  carried. 

Traytrip,  tra'trlp,  s.      A  kind  of  play. 

Treacherous,  tr^tsh'^r-&s,  «.  234.     Faithless, 

perfidious,  guilty  of  betraying. 

Treacherously,  tr§tsh'er-&s-l<i,   ad.      Faith- 

lessly,  perfidiously,  by  treason,  by  stratagem. 
Treacherousness,    tr^tsh'^r-fis-nfe,    s.    314. 
The  quality  of  being  treacherous. 

Treachery,  tretsh'^r-^,  s.  555.    Perfidy,  breach 

of  faith. 
Treacle,  tr^l,  s.  227.  405.      A  medicine  made 
up  of  many  ingredients ;  molasses,  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  tr^d,  v.  n.  234.  Fret  Trod.  Part.  pass. 

Trodden.    To  set  the  foot ;  to  trample,  to  set  the  feet 

in  scorn  or  malic* ;  to  walk  with  form  or  state ;  to 

couple  as  birds. 
To  Tread,  trM,  v.  a.     To  walk  on,  to  feel  under 

the  foot ;  to  press  under  the  foot ;  to  beat,  to  track  ; 

to  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  manner ;  to  crush 

under  foot,  to  trample  in  contempt  or  hatred;  to  put 

in  action  by  the  feet;  to  love  as  the  male  bird  tlie 

female. 
Tread,  tr^d,  s.  234.   Footing,  step  with  the  foot  ; 

way,  track,  path  ;  the  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 
TrEADER,  tr^d'&r,  s.    He  who  treads. 
Treadle,    trM'dl,   S.    405.      A  part  of  an  engine 

on  which  the  feet  act  to  put  it  in  motion ;  the  sperm 

of  the  cock. 
Treason,  tr^zn,  s.  103.  227.  170.     An  offence 

committed  against  the  person  of  majesty,  or  against 

the  dignity  of  the  commonwealth. 
Treasonable,  tri'zn-^-bl,  ^ 
Treasonous,  tr^zn.tis,       ^ 

Having  the  nature  or  guilt  of  treason. 
Treasure,  tr^zh'ure,  s.  452.     Wealth  hoarded, 

riches  accumulated. 
To  Treasure,   trezh'iire,  v.   a.     To  hoard,  to 

reposit,  to  lay  up. 
Treasurehouse,    tr^zh'ure-hSfise,    s.      Place 

where  hoarded  riches  are  kept 

Treasurer,  tr^z'i»-r6r,  s.    One  who  has  care  of 

money,  one  who  has  charge  of  treasure. 
Treasurership,  trezh'u-rir-shlp,  s.     Office  or 
dignity  of  treasurer. 
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Threefold,  triple  ; 

To  multiply  by  three, 

To  become  threefold. 
A  sharp  sound  ;   the  upper 

The  state  of  being 


riches  are  accumulateti 

To  Treat,  tr^te,  v.  a.  227.     To  negotiate,  to 

settle  ;  to  discourse  on  ;  to  use  in  any  manner,  good 
or  bad;  to  handle,  to  manage,  to  carry  on;  to  entertain. 

To  Treat,  tr^te,  v.  n.  To  discourse,  to  make 
discussions  ;  to  practise  negotiation  ;  to  come  to  terms 
of  accommodation ;  to  make  gratuitous  entertain, 
ments. 

PreaT,  trdte,  S.  An  entertainment  given  ;  some- 
thing given  at  an  entertainment 

Treatable,  tr^ti-bl,  a.  405.  Moderate,  not 
violent. 

Treatise,  tri'tlz,  s.  140. 227.  Discourse,  written 
tractate. 

Treatment,  trete'm^nt,  a.  Usage,  manner  of 
using,  good  or  bad. 

Ireaty;  tr^t^,  s.  227.  Negotiation,  act  of 
treating;  a  compact  of  accommodation  relating  to 
publick  afiairs ;  for  Entreaty,  supplication,  petition. 
In  this  last  sense  not  in  u.se. 

Treble,   tr^b'bl,   a.   405, 
sharp  of  sound. — See  Codte. 

To  Treble,  tT&\M,  v.  a. 
to  make  thrice  as  much. 

To  Treble,  tr^b1)l,  v.  n. 

Treble,  trlbljl,  s, 

part  in  rausick. 

Trebleness,  tr^b'bl-nSs,  s. 

treble. 
Trebly,  tr^l/bl^   ad.      Thrice  told,  in  threefoli 

number  or  quantity. 
Tree,  tre^,  S.      A  large  vegetable  rising  with  one 

woody  stem  to  a  considerable   height ;    any   thing 

branched  out- 

Trefoil,  trefoil,  s.     A  plant 

Trellis,  tr^l'lis,  s.  A  structure  of  iron,  wood, 
or  osier,  the  parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  lattice. 

To  Tremble,  tr^m'bl,  v.  n.  405.  To  shake  as 
with  fear  or  cold,  to  shiver,  to  quake,  to  shudder ;  to 
quiver,  to  totter  ;  to  quaver,  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Tremblingly,  tx^m'bllng-1^,  ad.     So  as  to  shake 

or  quiver. 

Tremendous,  trd-m^n'dus,  a.  Dreadful,  horrible, 

astonishingly  terrible. — See  Stupendouf. 
Tremour,    tr^m&r,    S.     314^        The    state    of 
trembling ;  quivering  or  vibratory  motion.    Now  ge- 
nerally written  Tremor. 

Tremulous,  tr^m'u-l&s,   a.  314.      Trembling, 

fearful;  quivering,  vibratory. 
Tremulousness,  trein'u-l&s-n&,  s.      The  stoto 

of  quivering. 
To  Trench,  tr^nsb,  n.  a.     To  cut ;  to  cut  or  dig 

into  pits  or  ditches. 
Trench,  tr^nsh,  s.     A  pit  or  ditch  ;  earth  thrown 

up  to  defend  soldiers  in  their  approach  to  a  town,  or 

to  guard  a  C4imp. 
Trenchant,  tr^n'shSnt,  a      Cutting,  sharp. 
Trencher,  trln'sh&r,  s.  98.    A  piece  of  wood  on 

which  meat  is  cut  at  table  ;  the  table;  food,  pleasures 

of  the  table. 
TrencherflY,  tr5n'sh6r-fli,  s.      One  that  haunts 

tables,  a  parasite.  < 

Trencherman,  tr^n'sh&r-min,  s.  88.    A  feeder. 

an  eater. 
Trenchermate,    tr5n'sb&r-mate,  s.      A  table 

companion,  a  parasite. 
To  Trend,  trend,  v.  n.     To  tend,  to  lie  in  any 

particular  direction.    Not  in  use. 
TrendlE,  tr^n'dl,   S.    405.       Any    thing    turned 

round. 
Trepan,  tr^-p5n',    «.      An  instrument  by  whi-h 

chiriirgeons  cut  out  round  pieces  of  the  scull ;  a  snare, 

a  stratagem. 
To  Trepan,  tr^-p3ii',  v.  a.     To  perforate  with 

the  trepan  ;  to  catch,  to  ensnare. 
Trepidation,  trep-^-da'sh&n.  s.     The  state  of 

trembling ;  st.ito  of  terrour. 
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■  559.  F4te  73,  f^  77,  fMl  83,  fat  81— m^  93,  mSt  95— .pine  105,  pin  107— n6  162,  m6ve  164, 

Tricori'cral,  trl-k5r'p6-ril,  a.  119.  Having 
three  bodies. 

TaiDENT,  tri'd^nt,  s.  503.  A  three-forked  scep- 
tre of  Neptune. 

Trident,  trl'd&lt,  a.  544.      Having  three  teeth. 

TRiDUA>f,  tridji-in,  a.  293.  376.  LasUng 
three  days  ;  happening  every  third  day. 

Triennial,  trl-^n'yal,    a.    11.3.  119.     Lasting 

three  years  ;  happening  every  third  year. 
Trier,  tri'fix,  s.  98.  Onewho  trios  experimentally  ; 

one  who  examines  judicially ;  test ;  one  h  ho  brings  to 

the  test 
To  Trefallow,  tri'fai-16,  v.  a.     To  plough  land 

the  third  time  before  sowing. 
Trifid,  tri'fid,  a.  119.      Cut  or  divided  into  three 

parts. 
Trifistulary,    ti'i-fis'tshii-lJ-r^,     «.       Having 

three  pipes. 
To  Trifle,  tri'fl,  v.    n.   405.     To  act   or   talk 

without  weight  or  dignity,  to  act  with  levity  ;  to  mock, 

to  play  the  fool ;  to  ii.dulge  light  amusement ;  to  be 

of  no  importance. 
To  Trifle,  tri'fl,  v.  a.   To  make  of  no  importance. 
Trifle,  tri'fl,  S.  405.      a  thing  of  no  moment. 
Trifler,  tri'fl-&r,  s-      One  who  acts  with  levity, 

one  who  talks  with  folly. 
Trifling,  tri'fl-lng,  a.   410.     Wanting  worth, 

unimportant,  wanting  weight. 
Triflingly,  tri'ti-lng-le,    ad.     Without  weight. 


To  Trespass,  trJs'pSs,  v.  n.     To  transgress,  to 

offend  ;  to  enter  unlawfully  on  another's  ground. 
Trespass,    tr^s'pSs,    s.      Transgression,   offence ; 

unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
Trespasser,  tr&'pis-s&r,  s.       An  offender,  a 

transgressor ;  one  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 

ground. 

Tressed,  tr&'sM,  a.  104.  366.  Knotted  or 
curled. 

Tresses,  tr&'slz,  s.  99.  (Without  a  singular.) 
A  knot  or  curl  of  h-ir. 

Trestle,  trcs'sl,  s.  472.  Tlie  frame  of  a  table  ; 
a  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing  is  supported. 

Tret,  tr^t,  s.  An  allowance  made  by  merchants 
to  retailers,  which  is  four  pounds  in  every  hundred 
weight,  and  four  pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  com. 
modity. 

TrevET,  tr^vlt,  S.  99.  Any  thing  that  stands  on 
three  legs. 

Trey,  tra,  s.      A  three  at  cards. 

Triable,  trl'i-bl,  a.  405.  Possible  to  be  ex- 
perimented, capable  of  trial;  such  as  may  be  judicially 
examined. 

Triad,  tri'M,  s.  88.      Three  united. 

Trial,  tri'il,  s.  88.  Test,  examination ;  experi. 
ence,  act  of  examining  by  experience  ;  experiment, 
experimental  knowledge ;  judicial  examination ;  temp, 
tation,  test  of  virtue ;  state  of  being  tried. 

Trialogue,    tlil-log,    S.    519.      A   colloquy   of 

three  persons. 
Triangle,  tri'ing-gl,  s.  405.     A  figure  of  three 

angles. 
Triangular,  tri-ing'gfi-lJr,  a.     Having  three 

angles. 
Tribe,   tribe,   s       A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as 

divided  by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  characteris- 

tick  ;  it  is  often  used  in  contempt 
Tribrach,  tri'brJlf,  s.  A  Latin  word  consisting  of 

three  short  syllables,  as,  Dominus. 
Tribulation,    trlb-i-la'shfin,   s.      Persecution, 

distress,  vexation,  disturbance  of  life. 
Tribunal,   tri-bu'nil,   s.   119.     Tlie  seat  of  a 

judge  ;  a  court  of  justice. 
Tribune,  tliVine,  s.      An  officer  of  Rome  chosen 

by  the  people ;  the  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Tribunitial,  trib-fi-nlsh'Sl,     ) 
Tribunitious,  trib-fi-nish'&s,  J  "' 

Suiting  a  tribune,  relating  to  a  tribune. 
Tributary,  triiyi-ta-re,  a.    Paying  tribute  as  an 

acknowledgment  of  submission  to  a  master;  subject, 

subordinate  ;  paid  in  tribute. 

Tributary,  trib'i-tA-r^,  s.      One  who  pays  a 

stated  sum  in  acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

Tribute,  trib'fate,  s.  Payment  made  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  subjection. 

Trice,  trise,  s.   A  short  time,  an  instant,  a  stroke. 

TRrcHOTOMY,  tri-k6t't6-m^,  s.  518.  119.  353. 
Division  into  three  parts. 

Trick,  trik,  s.  A  sly  fraud ;  a  dexterous  artifice  ; 
a  vicious  practice  ;  a  juggle,  an  antick,  any  thing  done 
to  cheat  jocosely  ;  an  unexpected  effect;  a  practice,  a 
manner,  a  l\ahit ;  a  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up 


To  Trick,  trik,  v.  a.  To  cheat,  to  impose  on,  to 
defraud  ;  to  dress,  to  decorate,  to  adorn  ;  to  perform 
by  slight  of  band,  or  with  a  light  touch. 

To  Trick,  trik,  v.  n.      To  live  by  fraud. 

Thicker,  trik'&r,  s.  98.  The  catch  which  being 
pulled  disengages  the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it  may  give 
fire. 

Tricking,  triklng,  410.      Dress,  onament. 

TricKISH,  trlklsh,  a.  Knavishly  artful,  fraudu- 
lently cunning,  mischievously  subtle. 

To  Trickle,  trik'kl,  v.  n.  405.  To  fall  in  drops, 
to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 

Tricksy,  trik'st^  a.  438.     Pretty,  obsolete. 
538 


without  dignity,  without  importance. 
Triform,  tri'forra,  a.     Having  a  triple  shape. 
Trigger,  trig'gfir,  s.   98.     A  catch  to  hold  the 

wheel  on  steep  ground  ;  the  catch  that,  being  pulled, 

looses  the  cock  of  the  gun. 
Trigintals,  tri-jin'tilz,  s.  119.     A  number  of 

masses  to  the  tale  of  thirty. 
Triglyph,   tri'gllf,  s.     11 9.      A    member  of    the 

frieze  of  the  Dorick  order  set  directly  over  every  pillar, 

and  in  certain  spaces  in  the  intercolumniation. 
Trigon,  tri'gSn,  s.      A  triangle. 
Trigonal,    trig'6-nil,    a.      Triangular,    having 

three  corners. 

IX>  I  have  made  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  short, 
as  i  am  convinced  it  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  English 
pronunciation  to  shorten  every  antepenultimate  vowel 
except  u,  when  not  followed  by  a  diphthong,  535.  This 
is  evident  in  tripartite,  triplicate,  and  a  thousand  other 
words,  notwithstanding  the  specific  meaning  of  the  first 
syllable,  which,  in  words  of  two  syllables  when  the  ac- 
cent is  on  the  first,  and  in  polysyllables,  when  the  accent 
is  on  the  second,  ought,  according  to  analogy,  to  have 
the  «■  long.  See  Principles,  No.  530.  535. 

Trigonometry,  trig-6-n6m'd-tr^,  s.    The  art  of 

measuring  triangles. 

Trigonometrical,    trig-o-nA-m^t'tr^-kal,     a. 

Pertaining  to  trigonometry. 
Trilateral,  tri-lat'&-^,  a.  119.      Having  throe 

sides. 
Trill,  trill,  S.      Quaver,  tremnlousness  of  musick . 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  a.      To  utter  quavering. 
To  Trill,  trill,  a.      To  trickle,  to  fall  in  drops  or 

slender  streams;    to  play  in  tremulous  vibrations  of 

sound. 
Trillion,  tril'y&n,  s.  113.     A  million  of  millions 

of  millions. 


Triluminar,  tri-li'min-Jr,    ) 

K&S,   }   «• 


119. 


Triluminous,  trl-lu'min- 

Having  three  lights. 
TriJI,  trim,  a.      Nice,  snug,  dressed  up. 
To  Trim,  trim,  v.  a.     To  fit  out ;  to  dress,  to 

decorate  ;  to  shave,  to  clip  ;  to  make  neat,  to  adjust; 

to  balance  a  vessel;  it  has  often  I'p  empliatical. 
To    Trim,  trim,    v.   n.      To   biUance,   to  fluctuate 

between  two  parties. 
Trim,  trim,  s.      Dress,  gear,  ornament. 
Trimeter,  trim'^-t^r,    a.      Consisting  of  three 

measures.— See  Trigonal. 
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Triptote  is  a  noun  used 


Trimly,  trlm'le,  ad.      Nicely,  neatly. 

Trimmer,  trlm'm&r,  s.  98.  One  who  changes  sides 
to  balance  parties,  a  turncoat ;  a  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Trimming,  trlm'ming,  s.  410.  Ornamental  ap- 
pendages to  a  coat  or  gown. 

Trin'al,  tri'nai,  a.  88.      Threefold. 

Trine,  trine^  s.  An  a.spect  of  planets  placed  in 
three  angles  of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  supposed  by 
astrologers  to  be  eminently  benign. 

To  Trine,  trine,  v.  a.     To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

Trinitarian,  trin-e-ta're-in,  s.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Trinity,  trin'e-t<^,  S.  The  incomprehensible  union 
of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godliead. 

Trinket,  trlng'kit,  s.  99.  Toys,  ornaments  of 
dress  ;  things  of  no  great  value,  tackle,  tools. 

To  Trip,  trip,  v.  a.  To  supplant,  to  throw  by 
striking  the  feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sudden  motion ; 
!o  catch,  to  detect. 

To  Trip,  trip,  v.  n.  To  fall  by  losing  the  hold  of 
tlie  feet ;  to  fail,  to  err,  to  be  deficient ;  to  stumble, 
to  titubate  ;  to  run  lightly  ;  to  take  a  short  voyage. 

Trip,  trip,  s.  a  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the 
wrestler  supplants  his  antagonist ;  a stiunble  hy  which 
the  foothold  is  lost ;  a  failure,  a  mistake  j  a  short  voy- 
age or  journey. 

Tripartite,  trip'p3r-tite,  a.  155.  Divided  into 
three  parts,  having  three  correspondent  copies.  See 
Trigonal  and  Bipartite. 

Tripe,  tripe,  s.  The  intestines,  the  guts ;  it  is 
used  in  ludicrous  Innguap'e  for  the  human  belly. 

Tripedal,  trip'e-dil,  a.  Having  three  feet — See 
Trigonal. 

Tripetalous,  tri-p§t'i-l&s,  a.  119.  Having  a 
flower  consisting  of  three  leaves. 

Triphthong,  trlpVAong,  s.  413.     A  coalition  of 

three  vowels  to  form  one  sound. — See  Ophthabnick 

and  Tragedian. 
Triple,  trlp'pl,  a.  405.      Threefold,  consisting   of 

three  conjoiried;   treble,  three  times  repeated. — See 

Codle. 
To    Triple,   trlp'pl,   ».   a.     To  treble,  to  make 

thrice  as  much,  or  as  many  ;  to  make  threefold. 
Triplet,  trlpilt,  S.  99.      Three  of  a  kind ;  three 

verses  rhyming  together. 
Triplicate,   trlp'le-kate,    a.      Made   thrice    as 

much. 
Triplication,   trlp-M-ka'sh&n,  s.      The  act  of 

trebling  or  adding  three  together. 
Triphcity,  trl-plis'e-te,  s.      Trebleness,  state  of 

being  threefold. 
Tripmadam,  trip'mJd-Sm,  s.     An  herb. 
Tripod,  tri'pod,  or  trlp'ftd,  s.  544.     A  seat  with 


Triptote,  trip't6te,   s. 

but  in  three  cases. 
Trippingly,  trlp'plng-l^,  ad.     With  agility,  with 

swift  motion. 
TrireJIE,  tri'r^me,  S.    A  galley  with  three  benches 

of  oars  on  a  side. 
Trisection,  tri-S&'sh&n,  s.      Division  into  three 

equal  parts. 
Tristful,  trist'ful,  a.     Sad,  melancholy,  gloomy. 

Kot  in  use. 
Trisulc,  tri's&lk,  S.      A  thing  of  three  points.   See 

Tripod. 
TrisylLABICAL,  trls-sil-lJb'^-kil,  a.  533.     Con- 
sisting of  three  syllables. 
Trisyllable,  trls'sll-M-bl,  s.  535.  A  word  con. 

sisting  of  three  syllables. 
Trite,    trite,    a.       Worn  out,  stale,  common,  not 

new. 
Triteness,  trite'nfe,  s.      Staleness,  commonness. 
Trituration,  trit-tshi-ra'shun,  s.      Reduction 

of  any  substance  to  powder  upon  a  stone  witit  a  mul- 

ler,  as  colours  are  ground. 
Trivet,  trlVit,  s.   99.     Any  thing  supported  bj 

three  feet. 
Trivial,  triv'yM,  a.  1 13.   Vile,  worthless,  vulgar  ; 

light,  trifling,  unimportant,  inconsiderable. 
Trivially,  trlv'ydl-e,  ad.     Commonly,  vulgarly ; 

lightly,  inconsiderably. 
Trivialness,  triv'yal-nes,  s.      Commonness,  vul- 
garity ;  lightness,  unimportance. 

Triumph,  tri'6mf,  s.  116.     Pomp  with  which  a 

victory  is  publickly  celebrated ;  state  of  being  victori. 
ous  ;  victory,  conquest ;  joy  for  success  ;  a  conquer, 
ing  card,  now  called  Trump. 
To  Triumph,  tri'fimf,  v.   n.      To  celebrate  a  vic- 
tory with  pomp,  to  rejoice  for  victory  ;  to  obtain  vic- 
tory ;  to  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 
ft5="This  verb,  says  Mr  Nares,  was.  even  till  Dryden's 
time,  pronounced  with  the  accent  either  on  the  first  or 
last  syllable.     Accenting  the  last,  was  according  to  the 
general  rule.     See  Principles,  No.  503,  n.  But  it  is  now, 
as  Mr  Nares  observes,  invariably  accented  on  the  first, 
notwithstanding  the  analogy  I  have  remarked,  and  the 
general  propensity  to  give  a  dissyllable  noun  and  verb  a 
different  accentuation.  492 

Triumphal,  tri-fimPal,  a.  88.  Used  in  ceiobratiuT 

victory. 
Triumphant,  tri-umf  Jnt,  a.     Celebrating  a  vie. 
tory  ;  rejoicing  as  for  victory  ;  victorious,  graced  wiih 
conquest. 

Triumphantly,  tri-&mf ant-le,  ad.    In  a  trium. 

phant  manner  in  token  of  victory,  joyfully  as  for  vc- 
tory;  victoriously,  with  success;  with  insolent  exul- 
tation. 


three  feet,  inch' as  that  from  which  the  priestess  of  .  TrIUMPHER,    tri'fim-fur,    S.    98.       One  who  tri- 
umphs. 

Triumvirate,  tri-&mW-rat,    1  ^ 

Triumviri,  tri-um've-ri,  ) 

A  coalition  or  concurrence  of  three  men. 

Triune,  tri-une',  a.     At  once  three  and  one. 

Trocar,  tro'kar,  S.      A  chirurgical  instrument  used 
in  tapping  for  a  dropsy. 

Trochaical,  tro-ka'e-kil,  a.  353.    Consisting  of 
trochees. 

Trochee,  tro'k^,  s.  353.     A  foot  used  in  Latin 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  and  short  syllable. 

Trode,  trSd.     The  pret.  of  Tread. 

Trod,  tr5d  1  ^^^^         ^^  j^^.^^^ 

Trodden,  trod'dn,    j 

Troglodyte,  trig'lo-dite,  s.  155.     One  who  in 

habits  the  caves  of  the  earth. 
To  Troll,  troll,  v.  a.  406.      To  move  circularly, 

to  drive  about. 
To    Troll,    troll,    v.    n.    318.     To  roll,  to  run 

round ;  to  fish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  hasa  pulley 

towards  the  bottom. 
Trollop,   trrMlSp,  S.    166.      A  slatternly,    ioosa 

woman. 


Apollo  delivered  oracles. 

r)^  The  first  mode  of  pronouncing  this  word  is  that 
which  is  adopted  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Bailey, 
Buchanan,  and  Perry  ;  and  the  second,  by  Dr  Ash,  Mr 
Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Entick,  and  Fry.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  former  the  most  agreeable  to  English 
analogy;  not  only  because  theprefi.xes,  bi  and  tri,  when 
no  other  law  forbid?,  ought  to  be  made  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible, but  because  all  words  of  two  syllables  with  the 
accent  on  the  first,  and  having  one  consonant  behveen 
two  vowels,  ought,  if  custom  does  not  absolutely  forbid, 
to  have  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable  long.  .  ITiis  is  the 
genuine  English  analogy ;  the  mode  in  which  we  pro- 
nounce all  Latin  words  of  this  form,  let  the  quantity  be 
what  it  will,  544;  and  the  mode  in  which  we  should 
have  pronounced  all  En^jlish  words  of  this  form,  if  an 
affectation  of  Latinity  had  not  often  prevented  us.  For 
the  same  reason,  therefore,  that  we  pronounce  biped, 
trigon,  and  trident,  with  the  i  long,  we  ought  to  adopt 
the  first  pronunciation  of  the  word  in  question,  and  not 
the  second. — See  Drama. 

Tripoly,  trip'po-l^,  S.      A  sharp  cutting  sand. 

Tripos,  trl'p&s,  s.     A  tripod — See  Tripod. 

Tripper,  tilp'pur,  s.  98.     One  who  trips. 

Tripping,  trip'plng,  a.  410.     Quick,  nimble. 

Tripping,  trip'plng,  s.     Light  dance. 
.  j3D 
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Troop,  trSop,  S.  306.      A  company,  a  number  of 

people  collected  together ;  a  body  of  soldiers ;  a  small 

body  of  cavalry. 
To  Troop,  tr66p,  v.  n.      To  march  in  a  body  ;  to 

march  In  haste ;  to  march  in  a  company. 
Trooper,  tr66p'&r,  s.  98.     A  horse  soldier. 
Trope,  tr6pe,  s.      A   change  of  a  word  from  its 

original  Signification. 
TrOPHIED,     tro'fid,     a.     283.         Adorned     with 

trophies. 
Trophy,   tro'fi,   S.    413.      Something  taken  from 

an  enemy,  and  shown  or  treasured   up  in  proof  of 

victory. 

Tropical,  tr5p'i-kil,  a.  509.  Rhetorically 
changed  from  the  original  meaning ;  placed  near  the 
tropick,  belonging  to  the  tropick. 

Tropick,  tr&plk,  s.  544.  The  line  at  which  the 
sun  turns  back,  of  which  the  North  has  the  tropick  of 
Canc«r,  and  the  South  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 

Trossers,  tr5s's&rz,  S.  Breeches,  hose.  Not  in 
use. — See  Trousers. 

To  Trot,  tr&t,  v.  n.  To  move  with  a  high  jolting 
pace ;  to  walk  fast,  in  a  ludicrous  or  contemptuous 
sense. 

Trot,  tr5t,  s.  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse  ;  an 
old  woman. 

Troth,  tlhth,  s.      Truth,  faith,  fidelity. 

TrotHLESS,  trbthl^s,  a.      Faithless,  treacherous. 

TrothpligHT,  tr6</i'pllte,  a.  Betrothed,  affianced. 

Troubadour,  tr66'bLd66r,  s.  a  general  appella- 
tion for  any  of  the  early  poets  of  Provence  in  France. 

To  Trouble,  tr&b'bl,  v.  a.  314.  To  disturb, 
to  perplex  ;  to  afflict,  to  grieve ;  to  distress,  to  make 
uneasy :  to  busy,  to  engage  overmuch  ;  to  give  occa- 
sion of  labour  to;  to  tease,  to  vex  ;  to  disorder,  to  put 
into  agitation  or  commotion ;  to  mind  with  anxiety  ; 
t<)  sue  for  a  debt 

Trouble,  trub'bl,  s.  405.  Disturbance,  per- 
plexity ;  affliction,  calamity ;  mole!^tation,  obstruc- 
tion, inccmvenience ;  uneasiness,  vexation. 

TrOUBLER,  trul/bl-&l',  S.  98.  Disturber,  con- 
founder. 

Troublesome,  trul/bl-s&m,  a.  Full  of  molesta- 
tion, vexatious,  uneasy,  afflictive  ;  burdensome,  tire- 
some, wearisome ;  full  of  teasiug  business ;  slightly 
harassing;  unseasonably  eng^aging,  improperly  im- 
portuning ;  importunate,  teasing. 

Troublesomely,  tr&b'bl-smn-l*^,  ad.  Vexa- 
tiously,  wearisomely,  unseasonable,  importunately. 

Troublesomeness,  tr&b'bl-suin-nes,  s,  Vexa- 
tiousness,  uneasiness ;  importunity,  unseasonable- 
ness. 

Troublous,   tr&b1bl-6s,   a.  314.     Tumultnuns, 

confused,  disordered,  put  into  commotion. 
Trover,  tr<y\'&r,  s.  98.      in  the  common  law,  is 

an  action  which  a  man  hath  against  one  that,  having 

found  any  of  his  goods,  refuseth  to  deliver  them.        ^ 
Trough,  trof,  s.  321.  391.      Any  thing  hollowed 

and  open  longitudinally,  on  the  upper  side. 
To  Troul,  trole,  v.  n.  318.      To  move  volubly  ; 

to  utter  volubly. 
To  Trounce,  tro&nse,  v.  a.  313.     To  punish  by 

an  indictment  or  information. 
Trouse,  trouze,  313.  }         „       ,       , 
Trousers,  tv6h!shxx,  \  '■     ^''''^'''  •"'^"- 

Trout,  trSut,  S.  313.  A  delicate  spotted  fish  in- 
habiting brooks  and  quick  streams  ;  a  familiar  phrase 
for  an  honest,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  silly  fellow. 

To  Trow,  tr6,  v.  n.  324.  To  think,  to  imagine, 
to  conceive. 

Trow,  tr6,  intetj.  An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 
Obsolete. 

Trowel,  tro&ll,  s.  99.  322.  A  tool  to  take  up 
the  mortar  with,  and  spread  it  on  the  bricks. 

Troy  weight,  trSe'wate,  \ 

Troy,  tro(i,  329.  S  *' 

A  kind  of  weight  by  which  gold  and  bread  are  weighed. 

Truant,    tloo'ant,    s.   339.      An  idler,   one  who 
540 


wanders  idly  about,  neglecting  his  duty  or  employ- 
ment.   To  play  the  Truant  is,  in  schools,  to  stay  from 

school  without  leave. 
Truant,  trSo'int,  a.   88.      Idle,  wandering  from 

business,  lazy,  loitering. 
To  Truant,  tr66'int,  v.  n.     To  idle  at  a  distance 

from  duty,  to  loiter,  to  be  lazy. 
Truantship,   trS6'Snt-ship,  s.     Idleness,  negli- 

(fence,  neglect  of  study  or  business. 
Truce,     tr66se,     s.    339.      a    temporary    peace, 

a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  cessation,  intermission,  short 

quiet 
Trucidation,    tr66-si-da'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

killing. 
To  Truck,  tr6k,  v.  n.      To  traffick  by  exchange. 
To   Truck,  tr&k,  v.  a.      To  give  in  exchange,  to 

exchange. 
Truck,  tr&k,  s.      Exchange,  traffick  by  exchange  ; 

wooden  wheels  for  carriage  of  cannon. 
Trucklebed,  tr&k'kl-bid,  s.      A  bed  that  runs 

on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 

To   Truckle,   tr&k'kl,   v.  n.    405.     To  be  >n 

a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority. 
Tbuculence,    trdo'ku-l^nse,    s.     Savageness  of 

manners  ;  terribleness  of  aspect 
Truculent,  trSo'kd-lint,  a.     Savage,  barbarous ; 

terrible  of  aspect ;  destructive,  cruel. — See  Muculcnt. 
To  Trudge,  trudje,  v.  n.      To  travel  laboriously, 

to  jog  on,  to  march  heavily  on. 
True,  troo,  a.  339.    Not  false,  agreeing  with  fact ; 

agreeing  with  our  own  thoughts  ;  pure  from  the  crime 

olf falsehood,    veracious;    genuine,    not  counterfeit; 

faithful,  not  perfidious,  steady ;  himest.  not  fraudulent ; 

exact,  truly  conformable  to  a  rule  ;  rightful. 
Tbueborn,    troo'bSrn,    a.      Having  a   right    by 

birth. 
Truebred,  troo'brid,  a.      Of  a  right  breed. 
Truehearted,  troo-hait'^d,  a.    Honest,  faithful. 
Truelove,   tro5'lav,  S.      An   herb,    called  Herba 

Paris. 
Trueloversknot,  tr66-16v-6Tz-n6t',  s.     Lines 

drawn  through  each  other  with  many  involutions,  con- 
sidered as  the  emblem  of  iuterwoven  afi'ection. 
TruenESS,  tr^o'n^S,  s.      sincerity,  faithfulness. 
Truepenny,    tr56'pen-ni,  s.     A  familiar  phrase 

for  an  honest  fellow. 
Truffle,  troo'fl,  s.    (  7V7(^e,  French.)    A  kind 
of  subterraneous  mushroom. 

J!^  This  word  ought  either  to  have  the  u  short,  or  be 
written  with  only  one/  The  latter  of  these  alterations 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  practicable,  as  we  seem  inclined 
rather  to  part  with  a  hundred  letters  than  give  up  the 
smallest  tendency  to  a  foreign  pronunciation. 

Truism,  tr66^m,  S.  An  identical  proposition  ; 
a  self-evident,  but  unimportant  truth. 

Trull,  tr&ll,  s.    A  low  whore,  a  vagrant  strumpet. 

Truly,  troo'le,  ad.  According  to  truth,  not 
fal:*ely,  faithfully;  really,  without  fallacy;  exactly, 
justly;  indeed. 

Trump,  tr&mp,  s.  A  trumpet,  an  instrument  of 
warlike  niusick  ;  a  winning  card,  a  card  that  has  parti- 
cular privileges  in  a  game ;  to  put  to  or  upon  the 
Trumps,  to  put  to  the  last  expedient. 

To  Trujip,  tr&mp,  v.  a.  To  win  with  a  trump 
card ;  to  Trump  up,  to  devise,  to  forge. 

Trumpery,    trump'er-d,    s.    555.       Something 

fallaciously  splendid ;   falsehood,  empty  talk ;   some- 
thing of  no  value,  trifles. 

Trumpet,   trSmplt,   s.    99.     An  instrument  of 

martial  musick  sounded  by  the  breath  ;   in  military 

s-tyle,  a  trumpeter ;   one   who   celebrates,  one   w  ho 

praises. 
To    Trumpet,   trfimp'it,  r.    a.     To  publish  by 

sound  of  trumpet,  to  proclaim. 
Trumpeter,  trumplt-ur,  s.  98.    One  who  soun<'.s 

a  trumpet ;    one    who   proclaims,    publishes,   or  de. 

uounces ;  a  fish. 
Trumpet-tongued,    tr&mplt-t&ngd,    a.    3.J9. 

Having  tongues  vociferous  as  a  trumpet 
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To  Truncate,  tr&ng'kate,  v.  a.  91.  408.     To 

maim,  to  lop,  to  cut  short. 
Truncation,  trfin-ka'sh&n,  s.  408.     The  act  of 
loppiiig  or  maiming'. 

Truncheon,  ti-un'shun,  s.  295.     A  short  staff, 

a  club,  a  cudg-el ;  a  staff  of  command. 
TruncheONEER,   trfin-shuil-^er',  S,      One  armed 
with  a  truncheon. 

To  Trundle,  tr&n'dl,  t;.  a.  405.  To  roll,  or 
bowl  along. 

Trundle-tail,  trin'dl-tale,  s.     Round  tail. 

Trunk,  triingk,  s.  408.  The  body  of  a  tree  ;  the 
body  of  an  animal  without  the  limbs  ;  the  main  body 
of  any  thin^;  a  chest  for  clothes,  a  small  chest  com- 
monly lined  with  paper ;  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant 
or  other  animal ;  a  long  tube. 

Trunk-hose,  truiigkliize,  s.  Large  breeches 
formerly  worn. 

Trunnions,  trun'y&nz,  s.  113.  The  knobs  or 
bunchings  of  a  gun  that  bear  it  on  the  cheeks  of  a 
carriage. 

Trusion,  troo'zh&n,  s.  451.  The  act  of  thrust- 
ing or  pushing. 

Truss,  tl'us,  S.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are 
restrained  from  lap^ing;  bundle,  any  thing  thrust 
close  together. 

To  Truss,  trus,  v.  a.     To  pack  up  close  together. 

Trust,  triist,  s.  Confidence,  reliance  on  another  ; 
charge  received  in  confidence;  confident  opinion  of 
any  event ;  credit  given  without  examinatiou  ;  some- 
thing committed  to  one's  faith ;  deposit,  something 
committed  to  charge,  of  which  an  account  must  be 
given ;  fidelity,  supposed  honesty;  state  of  him  to 
whom  something  is  entrusted. 

To  Trust,  trust,  v.  a.  To  place  confidence  in,  to 
confide  in ;  to  believe,  to  credit ;  to  admit  in  confi- 
dence to  the  power  over  any  thing ;  to  commit  with 
confidence ;  to  venture  confidently ;  to  sell  upon 
credit 

To  Trust,  trust,  v.  n.  To  be  confident  of  some- 
thing future ;  to  have  confidence,  to  rely,  to  depend 
without  doubt ;  to  be  credulous,  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence ;  to  expect 

Trustee,  trus-tee',  s.  One  entrusted  with  any 
tiling ;  one  to  whom  something  is  committed  for  the 
use  and  behoof  of  another. 

Truster,  trast'ur,  s.     One  who  trusts. 

Trustiness,  trfist'd-n^s,   s.     Honesty,  fidelity, 

faithfulness. 

Trustless,  tr&stl^s,  a.  Unfaithful,  unconstant, 
not  to  be  trusted. 

Trusty,  trfist'e,  a.  Honest,  faithful,  true,  fit  to 
be  trusted  ;  strong,  stout,  such  as  will  not  fail. 

Truth,  tr&6<A,  s.  339.  467.  The  contrary  to 
falsehood,  conformity  of  notions  to  things ;  conformity 
of  words  to  thoughts  ;  purity  from  falsenood ;  fidelity, 
constancy  ;  exactness,  conformity  to  rule  ;  reality  ;  of 
a  Truth,  or  in  Truth,  in  reality. 

Trutination,  tr66-t^-na'sh&n,  s.  The  act  of 
weighing,  examination  by  the  scale. 

To  Try,  tri,  v.  a.  39.  To  examine,  to  make  ex- 
periment of ;  to  experience,  to  essay,  to  have  know- 
ledge or  experience  of;  to  examine  as  a  judge ;  to 
bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal ;  to  bring  to  a  decision, 
with  Out  emphatical ;  to  act  on  as  a  test ;  to  bring  as 
to  a  test ;  to  essay,  to  attempt ;  to  purify,  to  refine. 

To  Try,  trl,  v.  n.      To  endeavour,  to  attempt. 

Tub,  tub,  s.  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood  j  a  state 
of  salivation. 

Tube,  tfibe,  s.      A  pipe,  a  siphon,  a  long  body. 

Tubercle,  ti'b^r-kl,  s.  405.  A  small  swelling 
or  excrescence  on  the  body,  a  pimple. 

Tuberose,  t6be'r6ze,  s.     A  flower. 

Tuberous,  td'h^r-fis,  a.  314.  Having  prominent 
knots  or  excrescences. 

Tubular,  tu'bu-lar,  a.  Resembling  a  pipe  or 
trunk,  consisting  of  a  pipe,  long  and  hollow,  fistular. 

Tubule,  thlbiile,  S.  503.  a  small  pipe,  or  fistular 
body. 
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Tubulated,  tulji-la-tM,  } 
TuBULOus,  tii'bu-l&s,  314.  S  "' 

Fistular,  longitudinally  hollow. 
Tuck,  t&k,  s.    A  long  narrow  sword  ;  a  kind  of  net 
To  Tuck,  t&k,  v.  a.     To  crush  together,  to  hinder 

from   spreading;    to    enclose,    by    tucking   clothes 

round. 
Tucker,  t&k'ftr,  s.  98.     A  small  piece  of  linen 

that  shades  the  breasts  of  women. 
Tuesday,  tfise'dd,  s.  223    335.     The  third  day 

of  the  week. 
Tuft,  t&ft,  s.      A  number  of  threads  or  ribands, 

flowery  leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  together ; 

a  cluster,  a  clump. 
To  Tuft,  tWt,  v.  a.      To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 
Tufted,  t&f  t^d,  a.     Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 
Tufty,  thfti,  a.      Adorned  with  tufts. 
To  Tug,  tfig,    v.   a.      To  pull  with  strength  long 

continued  In  the  utmost  exertion  ;  to  pull,  to  pluck. 
To  Tug,  t6g,  v.  n.     To  pull,  to  draw ;  to  laboiu-, 

to  contend,  to  struggle. 
Tug,  t&g,  s.      A  pull  performed  with  the  utmost 

effort 
Tugger,  t&g'gir,  s.    98.      One  that  tugs  or  pulls 

hard. 
Tuition,  tii-lsh'un,  s.  462.     Guardianship,  super. 

intendenee. 
Tulip,  tulip,  s.     A  flower. 
TULIPTREE,  tM!p-tr^^,  s.      A  tree. 
To  Tumble,  tum'bl,  v,  n.  405.     To  fall,  to  come 

suddenly  to  the  ground ;  to  fall  in  great  quantities 
tumultuously  ;  to  roll  about ;  to  play  Uicks  by  various 
Ubrations  of  the  body. 

To  Tumble,  timljl,  v.  a.  To  turn  over,  to  throw 
about  by  way  of  examination  ;  to  throw  by  chance  or 
violence ;  to  throw  down. 

Tumble,  t&m'bl,  s.  405.     A  fall. 

Tumbler,  t&m'bl-&r,  s.  98.  One  who  shows 
postures  or  feats  of  activity. 

Tumbrel,  t&m'bril,  s.  99.     A  dung  cart 

Tumefaction,  ti-m^-fik'shfin,  s.     Swelling. 

To  Tumefy,  ti'm^-fl,  v.  a.  462.  To  swell,  to 
make  to  swell. 

Tumid,  tu'mid,  a.  462.  Swelling,  puffed  up ; 
protuberant,  raised  above  the  level ;  pompouj,  boast- 
ful, puffy,  falsely  sublime. 

Tumour,  tti'mnr,  s.  314.  462.  A  morbid  swelling ; 
affected  pomp,  false  magnificence,  puffy  grandeur. 

TuMOUROUS,  t{i'in&r-&S,  a.  462.  Swelling, 
protuberant ;  faatuous,  vainly  pompous,  falsely  mag- 
nificent 

To  TuMULATE,  tii'mfi-late,  v.  n.  462.  To  swell. 

TuMULOSE,  tu-mfi-16se',  a.  462.     Full  of  hills. 

Tumult,  ti'm&lt,  s.  462.  A  promiscuous  com. 
motion  in  a  multitude  ;  a  multitude  put  into  wild 
commotion ;  a  stir,  an  irregular  violence,  a  wild  com. 
motion. 

TuMULTUARiLY,  ti-xn&l'tshfi-a-rd-le,  ad.  4c2 
In  a  tumultuary  manner. 

TuMULTUARiNESS,  t{i-m&l'tsh6-i-r6-nes,  s.  462. 
Turbulence,  inclination  or  disposition  to  tumults  or 
commotions. 

Tumultuary,  ti-mfd'tshu-^-r^,  a.     Disorderly, 

promiscuous,   confused ;    restless,   put  iuto  irregular 
commotion. 
Tumultuous,    tfi-m&l'tsh{i-&s,     a.      Put   into 

violent  commotion,  irregularly  and  confusedly  agi- 
tated :  violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  multitudes ; 
turbulent,  violent ;  full  of  tumult«. 

Tumultuously,  tfi-m&l'tshfi-fis-l^,  ad.  By  act 
of  the  multitude,  with  confusion  and  violence. 

Tun,  t6n,  S.  A  large  cask  ;  two  pipes,  the  measure 
of  four  hogsheads  ;  any  large  quantity  pvoverbially ; 
a  drunkard,  in  burlesque  ;  the  weight  of  two  thousaud 
pounds ;  a  cubic  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to  contain 
a  ton 
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To  Tun,  tin,  v.  a.    To  put  into  casks,  to  barreL 
Tunable,  tu'na-bl,  a.  405.  463.     Harmonious, 

iKusicaL 
TuNABLENESS,  tu'n^-bl-ll^S,  s.     Harmony,  melo. 

diousness. 
TuNABLY,    t&'ni-bld,    ad.      Harmoniously,  melo- 

diously. 
Tune,  tfine,  s.   462.      Tune  is  a  diversity  of  notes 
put  together ;  sound,  note ;  harmony,  order,  concert 
of  parts,  state  of  giving  the  due  sounds,  as,  the  fiddle 
is  in  Tune  ;  proper  state  for  use  or  application,  right 
disposition,  fit  temper,  proper  humour ;  state  of  any 
thing  with  respect  to  order. 
To  Tune,  tune,  v.  a.  462.     To  put  into  such 
a  state  as  that  the  proper  s<mud  may  be  produced ;  to 
singharmoniously. 
To   TtTNE,    time,   r.    n.      To  form  one  sound  to 
another ;  to  utter  with  the  voice  inarticulate  harmony. 

Tuneful,  tineTul,  a.    Musical,  harmonious. 

Tuneless,  tine'lfe,  a.  462.  Unharmonious,  un- 
musical. 

Tuner,  ti'nur,  s.  98.  One  who  tunes. 

TuNICK,  ti'nlk,  s.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress; 
covering.  Integument,  tunicle. — See  Drama. 

TuNICLE,  tu'nd-kl,  s.  405.   Cover,  integument. 

TuNNAGE,  t&n'nidje,  S.  90.  Content  of  a  vessel 
measured  by  the  tun ;  tax  laid  on  a  tun,  as  to  levy 
Tunnage  and  poundage. 

Tunnel,  t&n'nll,  s.  99.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney, 
the  passage  for  the  smoke  ;  a  funnel,  a  pipe  by  which 
liquor  is  poured  into  vessels ;  a  net  wide  at  the  mouth, 
and  ending  in  a  point 

Tunny,  tiui'nd,  s.  A  sea  fish. 

Tup,  tup,  s.     A  ram. 

To  Tup,  t&p,  v.  n.    To  butt  like  a  ram. 

Turban,  t&i-'b&n,     ^ 

TuRBANT,  tSrlaunt,  >  s.  88. 

Turband,  t&r'b&nd,  ) 

The  cover  worn  by  the  Turks  on  their  heads. 
TURBANED,-  tbr'b&nd,  a.  359.    Wearing  a  turban. 
Turbary,  tur'bi-rd,  S.   The  right  of  digging  turf. 
Turbid,  t&r'bld,  a.   Thick,  muddy,  not  clear. 
TuRBIDNESS,  tfir1)id-n^S,  S.    Muddiness,  thickness. 
Turbinated,  t&rlbe-na-tM,  a.   Twisted,  spiral. 
TuRBITH,  thl'hitk,  s.    Yellow  precipitate. 
TurbOT,  tur'b&t,  S.  166.    A  delicate  fish. 
Turbulence,  t&rl)i-l^nse, 
TuRBULENCY,  t&i'bu-l^n-se 

Tumult,   confusion;    tumultuovisness,    liableness   to 

confusion. 

Turbulent,  t&i/bfi-lfint,  a.     Raising  agitation, 

producing  commotion  ;  exposed  to  commotion,  liable 
to  agitation;  tumultuous,  violent 
Turbulently,  tSrlai-l^nt-ld,  ad.  Tumultuously, 

violently. 
TURCISM,  tSr'sizm,  S.   The  religion  of  the  Turks. 

IX^  Mr  Sheridan  has  most  unaccountably  pronounced 
this  word  as  if  written  Turkism  ;  and  with  just  as  much 
reason  we  might  say  Greekistn  instead  of  Grcecism  :  the 
latter  is,  indeed,  a  formation  from  the  ancient  Latin, 
and  the  former  from  the  modern ;  but  the  analogy  of 
formation  in  both  is  the  same,  and  the  pronunciation 
ought  to  be  the  same  likewise. 
Turd,  t&rd,  S.  A  vulgar  word  for  excrement. 
Turf,  tfirf,  s.    A  clod  covered  with  grass,  a  part  of 

the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  a  kind  of  fuel. 
To  Turf,  t&rf,  v.  a.    To  cover  with  turf. 
TuRFINESS,  tirf  i^-n^S,  S.     The  state  of  abounding 

with  turfs. 
Turfy,  t&rP^  a.   Full  of  turfs. 
TuRGENT,  t&r'jdnt,  a.  Swelling, protuberant,  tumid. 
Turgescence,  tfir-jfe's^nse,   \      ciq 
TuRGF.seENCY,  t&T-j^s's^n-s^,  i 

The  act  of  swellin'T,  the  state  of  being  swollen. 
TuRGiD,  t&r'jid,  fl      Swelled,  bloated,  filling  more 
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S.        State    of    being 
A  large  domestic  fowl 


An   Indian    root 


Trouble,  disturbance. 


room  than  before;  pompons,  tumi'l,  fastuous,  vainly 

magnificent. 
TuRGLDiTY,     tor-jld'e-te, 

swollen. 
Turkey,  thr^i,  s.  270. 

brought  from  Turkey. 
TuRKois,    tfir-k^ze',    s.     301.       A  blue  Etone 

numbered  among  the  meaner  precious  stones. 
Turkscap,  turks-kip',  s.      An  lierb. 
TuRM,  t&rm,  s.     a  troop, 
TuRMERicK,     tfii'm^r-ik, 

which  makes  a  yellow  die. 

Turmoil,  tur'moll,  s.  492, 
harassing  uneasiness. 

To  Turmoil,  tur-mdll,  ».  a.  To  harass  with 
commotion  ;  to  weary,  to  keep  in  unquietness. 

To  Turn,  t&rn,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  circular  or 
vertiginous  motion ;  to  put  the  upper  side  downwards; 
to  change  with  respect  to  position  ;  to  change  the  state 
of  the  balance ;  to  bring  tlie  inside  out ;  to  change  as 
to  the  posture  of  the  body  ;  to  form,  to  shape :  to 
transform,  to  metamorphose,  to  transmute ;  to  change, 
to  alter ;  to  translate  ;  to  change  to  another  opiniim 
or  party  worse  or  better,  to  convert,  to  pervert ;  to 
make  to  nauseate ;  to  make  giddy  ;  to  direct  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose  or  propension  ;  to  double  in  ;  to  revolve, 
to  agitate  in  the  mind  ;  to  drive  from  a  perpendicular 
edge,  to  blunt;  to  apply;  to  reverse,  to  repeal  ;  t<i 
keep  passing  in  a  course  of  exchange  or  traffick  ;  to 
retort,  to  throw  back  ;  to  Turn  away,  to  dismiss  from 
service,  to  discard  ;  to  Turn  back,  to  return  to  the 
hand  from  which  it  was  received  ;  to  Turn  off,  to  dis. 
mi^s  contemptuously  ;  to  deflect ;  to  Turn  over,  to 
transfer ;  to  Turn  to,  to  have  recourse  to ;  to  be  Turned 
of,  to  advance  to  an  age  beyond  ;  to  Turn  over,  to  re- 
fer ;  to  examine  one  leaf  of  the  book  after  another ;  to 
throw  off  the  ladder. 

To  Turn,  tarn,  v.  n.  To  move  round,  to  have 
a  circular  or  vertiginous  motion  ;  to  show  regard  or 
anger,  by  directing  the  loi)k  towards  any  thing ;  to 
move  the  bedy  round  ;  to  change  posture  ;  to  depart 
from  the  way,  to  deviate  ;'to  alter,  to  be  chnngea,  to 
be  transformed  ;  to  become  by  a  change ;  to  change 
sides ;  to  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  determinatioii ; 
to  change  to  acid  ;  to  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point ; 
to  grow  giddy  ;  to  have  an  unexpected  consequence  or 
tendency ;  to  Turn  away,  to  deviate  from  a  proper 
course  ;  to  Turn  off,  to  divert  one's  course. 

Turn,  t&rn,  s.  The  act  of  turning ;  meander,  wind- 
ing way ;  a  ^valk  to  and  fro ;  change,  vicissitude, 
alteration ;  change  from  the  original  intention  or  firyt 
appearance;  action  of  kindness  or  malice;  reigning 
inclination ;  convenience ;  the  form,  cast,  shape, 
manner ;  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  by  Turns,  one  after  another. 

Turncoat,  tirnTcote,  s.     One  who  forsakes  his 

party  or  principles,  a  renegade. 
Turner,   tim'ur,  s.   98.      One  whose  trade  is  to 

turn. 
Turnkey,  tftrn'ked,  s.    One  who  opens  and  locks 

the  doors  and  keeps  the  keys  of  a  prison. 
Turning,  t&rn^ing,   s.  410.     Flexure,  winding, 

meander. 
Turnip,  turnip,  s.     A  white  esculent  root 
Turnpike,  tum'pike,  s.      A  cross  of  two  bars 

armed  with  pikes  at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin, 

fixed  to  hinaer  horses  from  entering ;  a  gate  erected 

on  the  road  to  collect  tolls  to  defray  the  expense  of 

repairing  roads. 
TuRNSOL,  t&m'sole,  S.      A  plant 
Turnspit,  t&rn'splt,  s.     He  who  anciently  turned 

a  spit,  instead  of  which  jacks  are  now  generally  used. 

A  drig  u*ed  for  this  purpose. 
Turnstile,  turn'stlle,  S.    A  turnpike  ;  a  cross  bar 

turned  on  a  pin  to  let  foot  passengers  through,  and 

prevent  horses. 
Turpentine,  tur'p^n-tine,  s.   149.       The  gum 

exuded  by  the   pine,  the  juniper  and  other  trees  of 

that  kind. 
Turquoise,  tur-k^eze',  s.  301. — SeeTurkoi.i. 
Turpitude,  tftr'oetude,  .^.  463.     E-.c-ntial  de- 
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formity  of  words,  thoughts,  or  artions  ;  inherent  vile- 

nes9,  badness. 
Turret,  t&r'r^t,  s.  99.      A  small  eminence  raised 

above  the  rest  of  the  building,  a  little  tower. 
TuRRETED,  t&r'r^t-^d,  a.       Formed  like  a  tower, 

rising  like%  tower. 
Turtle,  t&r'tl,  s.  405.     A  species  of  dove ;  the 

sea  tortoise. 
Tuscan,   t&sliJn,   a.      Denoting  the  rudest  of  the 

five  orders  of  Architecture. 
Tush,  tush,  interf.      An  expression  of  contempt 
Tusk,  t&sk,  s.    The  long  tooth  of  a  fighting  animal, 

the  fang,  the  holding  tooth. 

Tusked,  tus'kM,  366.  > 
TusKEY,  tfis'k^,  270.    I  "• 

Furnished  with  tusks. 
Tut,  t&t,  interj.      A  particle  noting  contempt. 
Tutelage,     tu't^-laje,     s.     90.        Guardianship, 

state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

Tutelar,  tu'ti^-Hr,  88.  > 
Tutelary,  ti't<5-ia-r^,  5  "• 

Having  the  charge  or  guardianKliip  of  any  person  or 

thing,  protecting,  defensive,  guardian. 
Tutor,  ti'tur,  s.    166.      One  who  has  the  care  of 

another's  learning  and  morals. 
To  Tutor,  tfi'tur,  v.  a.      To  instruct,  to  teach,  to 

document ;  to  treat  with  superiority  or  severity. 
Tutorage,  t6't&r-aje,  s.  90.     The  authority  or 

solemnity  of  a  tutor. 

Tutoress,  or  Tutress,  tu't6r-§s,  or  tii'tr^s,  s. 

Directress,  instructress,  governess. 

DC?-  The  general  way  of  writing  this  word  is  the  for, 
mer,  but  the  more  analogical  is  certainly  the  latter  ;  the 
termination  or  has  a  masculine  import,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  dropped  in  the  feminine,  as  it  is  in  actress, 
traitress,  suitress,  &c 
TuTTY,  t&t'tt^,  s.      A  sublimate  of  zinc  or  calamine 

collected  in  the  furnace. 
Tuz,  tuz,  s.      A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.      Not  in  use. 
Twain,  twane,  a.     Two. 
To  Twang,  twAng,  v.  n.     To  sound  with  a  quick 

sharp  noise. 
Twang,  t\v3ng,  s.  83.      A  sharp  quick  sound  ;  an 

affected  modulation  of  the  voice. 
TwaNGLING,  twangling,  a.      Contemptibly  noisy. 
To  TwANK,  twJngk,  t;.  a.  85.    To  make  to  sound. 
'TwAS,  t\v6z.      Poetically  contracted  from  It  was. 
To  TwATTLE,  tw&t'tl,  V.  71.      To  prate,  to  gabble, 

to  chatter. 
To  TwEAG,   or  Tweague,  tvv^g,  r.  n.      The 

same  as  to  tweak,  bat  not  so  authorised  a  spelling. 
TwEAG,  or   Tweague,  tvveg,  s.       A  pinch,  a 

squeeze  betmxt  the  fingers.     The  same  as  txreak,  but 

a  diftt-reut  spelling. 
To  Tweak,    tweke,  v.  a.  227.      To  pinch,  to 

squeeze  betwixt  the  fingers. 
To  TwEEDLE,  tvv^^dle,  V.  a.  246.     To  handje 

lightly. 

IXJ-  This  word  seems  formed  from  the  sound  of  certain 
soft  lengthened  notes  upon  the  fiddle,  and  therefore  very 
properly  used  by  Addison,  in  the  sense  of  wheedle,  but 
with  additional  propriety  and  humour  ;  where  he  says, 
"  A  fiddler  had  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  he  had  tweedlediato  the  service." 
The  sarcastic  coupiet  of  Swift, 


seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  give  of 
the  original  formation  of  this  whimsical  word. 
Tweezer?,  twi&zhrz,  s.  24-6.     Nippers,  or  small 

pincers,  to  pluck  off  hairs. 
Twelfth,  tw^lftA,  a.     Second  after  the  tenth,  the 

ordinal  of  twelve. 
TwELFTHTIDE,  tw^lM'tld,  s.  471.      The  twelfth 

day  after  Christmas. 
Twelve,  tw^lv,  a.      Two  and  ten. 
I'WELVEMONTH,    tW^l'lIl&lUA,    S.    473.       A    year, 

as  consisting  of  twelve  months. 
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TWELVEPENCE,  tw^lv'p&se,  S.       A  shUling. 
TwELVEPENNY,  twfilv'pen-e,  a.     Sold  for  u  shil. 

ling. 
TWELVESCORE,    twSv'skire,     s.      Twelve    times 

twenty. 
TWENTLETH,  tw^n'ti-kh,  a.  279.      'Iwice  tenth. 
Twenty,  tvv^n'te,  a.     Twice  ten. 
Twice,    twlse,    ad.      Two   times ;    doubly  ;     it  is 

often  used  in  composition. 
To  TwiDLE,  twi'dl,  V.  a.     To  touch  lightly See 

Ttceedle. 
Twig,  twig,  s,      A  small  shoot  of  a  branch,  a  switch 

tough  and  long. 
Twiggen,  tvvlg'gin,  a.  383.      Made  of  t%vigs. 
Twiggy,  twlg'gi,  a.  383.     Full  of  twigs. 
Twilight,  twl'lite,  s.     The  dubious  or  faint  light 

before  sunrise  and  after  sunset,  obscure  light,  uncer- 
tain view. 
Twilight,    twilite,    a.      Not   clearly  or  brightly 

illuminated,  obscure,  deeply  shaded ;  seen  by  twilight 
Twin,  twin,  s.    One  of  two  children  bom  at  a  birth  ■ 

Gemini,  the  sign  of  the  zodiack. 
To  Twin,  twin,  v.  n.     To  be  bom  at  the  same 

birth,  to  bring  two   at  once ;  to   be  paired,  to  be 

suited. 
TwiNBORN,    twlnljom,    a.     Bom    at   the    same 

birth. 

To  Twine,  twine,  r.  a.    To  twist  or  complicate  so 

as  to  unite  or  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of  two 

or  more  ;  to  unite  itself. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n.     To  convolve  itself,  to 

wrap  itself  closely  about ;  to  unite  by  interposition  of 

parts  ;  to  wind,  to  make  fiexures. 
Twine,  twine,  S.      A  twisted  thread  ;  twist,  con- 

volution ;  embrace,  act  of  convolving  itself  round. . 
To    Twinge,    twinje,    v.    a.      To    torment  with 

sudden  and  short  pain  ;  to  pinch,  to  tweak. 
Twinge,  twinje,  s.      Short,  sudden,  sharp   pain  ; 

a  tweak,  a  pinch. 
TwiNK,    t^vingk,    s.      The    motion  of   an    eye,  a 

moment. — See  Twinkle. 
To  Twinkle,  twingkld,  v.  n.  405.     To  sparkle, 

to  flash  irregularly,  to  quiver  ;  to  open  and  shut  the  eye 

by  turns  ;  to  play  irregularly. 

Twinkle,  twingkld,  405.        1 
TwiNKiJNG,  twingkling,  410.  |  *' 

A  sparklrog  intermitting  light ;  a  motion  of  the  ere ; 

a  short  space,  such  as  is  taken  up  by  a  motion  ot  the 

eye. 
TwiNLiNG,    twinling,    s.    410.      A    twin    lamb, 

a  lamb  of  two  brought  at  a  birth. 
TwiNNER,  twin'nur,  s.  98.      A  breeder  of  twins. 
To  Twirl,  tw^rl,  v.  a.  108.     To  turn  round,  or 

move  by  a  quick  rotation. 
Twirl,  tw^rl,  s.      Rotation,  circular  motion  ;  twist, 

convolution. 
To  Twist,  twist,  v.  a.      To  form  by  complication, 

to  form  by  convolution ;   to  contort,  to  writhe ;   to 

wreathe,  to  wind,   to  encircle  by  something  round 

about ;  to  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts ;  to  unite,  to 

insinuate. 
To   Twist,   twist,  v.  n.      To  be  contorted,  to  be 

convolved. 
Twist,  twist,  S.      Any  thing  made  by  convolution, 

or  winding  two  bodies  together;   a  single  string  of  a 

cord;  a  cord,  a  string;  contortion,  writhe;  tlie  man- 

ner  of  twisting- 
Twister,  twist'or,  s.  98.     One  who  twists ;  a 

roppmaker. 
To  Twit,  twit,  v.  a.    To  sneer,  to  flout,  to  reproach. 
To  Twitch,  twitsh,  v.  a.    To  pluck  with  a  quick 

motion,  to  snati-h. 
Twitch,  twitsh,  s.      A  quick  pull;  a  painful  cod- 

traction  of  the  fibres. 
Twitchgrass,  twitsh'gris,  s.      A  plant 
To  Twitter,  twit'tur,  v.  n      To  make  a  sl'arp 
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1^"  559.  Fate  73,  f4r  77,  fall  83,  filt  81,— m^  93,  mh  95— pine  105,  pin  107— nA  162,  m6ve  161, 

tremulous  intermitted  noise;  to  be  suddenly  moved 
with  any  ioriination. 

Twitter,  twit't&r,  s.  98.  Any  motion  or  dis- 
order of  passion. 

TwiTTLETWAriLE,  t\vit'tl-t\v5t-tl,  S.  Tattle, 
gabble.     A  cant  word. 

'TwixT,  twikst.    A  poetical  contraction  of  Betwixt. 

Two,  t56,  a.  10.      One  and  one. 

TwOEDGED,  tbbfidjd,  a.  359.  Having  an  edge 
on  eiiher  side. 

Twofold,  tSS'fold,  a.     Double. 

TwoHANDED,  t66'hSnd-§d,  a.  Large,  bulky, 
enormous  of  magnitude. 

Twopence,   t&p'p^nse,  s.     A  small  coin. — See 

Halfpenny/. 
To  Tye,  ti,  V.  a.      To  Bind. — See  Tie. 
Tye,  tl,  S.     A  knot,  a  bond  or  obligation. — See  Tie. 
Tyger,  ti'g&r,  s.  98. — See  l^iger. 
Tyke,  tike,  s.      A  dog,  or  one  as  contemptible  as 

a  dog. 
Tymbal,  tlm'bil,  s.  88.      A  kind  of  kettledrum. 
Tympanum,  tim'pi_nfim,  s.     A  drum,  a  part  of 

the  ear. 
Ty^MPANY,    tlm'pS-n^,   s.      A  kind  of  obstructed 

flatulence  that  swells  the  body  like  a  drum. 
Tyny,  ti'n^,  a.      Very  small. 
Type,  tipe,  S.      Emblem,  mark  of  something  ;   that 

by  which  something  future  is  prefigured;   a  stamp, 

a  mark  ;  a  printing  Tetter. 

Typick,  tlplk,  508.  ) 

Typical,  tV^-kSl,  509.  S  "' 

Emblemati(^,  figrurative  of  something  else. 
Typically,  tlp'i-kJL^,  ad.     in  a  typical  manner. 
TypiCALNESS,     tip'^-kil-n&,    s.      The    state    of 

being  typical. 
To    Typify,  tlp'^-fl,  v.  a.  183.     To  figure,  to 

show  in  emblem. 

Typographee,  tl-p5g'gr4f-fir,  s.  187.  A 
printer. 

Typographical,  tlp-A-griPii-kil,  a.  533. 
Emblematical,  figurative  ;  belonging  to  the  printer's 
art 

Typographically,  tip-6-grif  ^-kal-^,  ad.  Em- 
blematically, figuratively;  after  the  manner  of  prin- 
ters. 

Typography,  ti-p&g'graf-^,  s.  187.  518.  Em- 
blematical,  figurative.or  hieroglypliical  representation; 
the  art  of  printing. 

TyrannESS,  tlr'ri-n^s,  S.  535.      A  she  tyrant. 

Tyrannical,  tl-r4n'n^k41,  ) 

Tyrannick,  a-r4n'nlk,  187.  J  ''' 
Suiting  a  tyrant,  acting  like  a  tyrant,  cmel,  despotick, 
imperious. 

Tyrannically,  ti-rSn'n^-kil-d,  ad.  In  manner 
of  a  tyrant 

Tyrannicide,  tl-rSn'n^-slde,  s.  143.  The  act  of 
killing  a  tyrant 

To  Tyrannise,  tlr'rJn-lze,  v.  n.  To  play  the 
tyrant,  to  act  with  rigour  and  imperiousness. 

Tyrannous,    tln'rin-fis,    a.    503.     Tyrannical, 

despotick,  arbitrary,  severs. 

Tyranny,  tlr'rJn-^,  s.  503.  Absolute  monarchy 
imperiously  administered ;  unresisted  and  cruel 
power  ;  cruel  government,  rigorous  command ;  seve- 
rity, rigour,  inclemency. 

Tyrant,  tl'rJnt,  s.  544.  An  absolute  monarch 
governing  imperiously ;  a  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe 
master. 

Tyre,  tire,  s. — See  Tire. 

Tyro,  ti'r6,  s.  544.  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art, 
one  in  his  rudiments. 
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Vacancy,  va'k3n-s^,  s.  Empty  space,  vacuity  j 
chasm,  space  unfilled;  state  of  a  post  or  employ-.nent 
when  it  is  unsupplied  ;  relaxation,  intermissinn,  time 
vmengaged  ;  listlessness,  emptiness  of  thought 

Vacant,  va'kilnt,  a.  Empty,  unfilled,  void ;  free, 
unencumbered,  uncrowded ;  not  filled  by  an  incum- 
bent, or  possessor ;  being  at  leisure,  disengaged ; 
thoughtless,  empty  of  thought,  not  busy. 

To  Vacate,  vallate,  v.  a.  91.  To  annul,  to 
make  void,  to  make  of  no  authority ;  to  make  vacant, 
to  quit  possession  of ;  to  defeat,  to  put  an  end  to. 

Vacation,  vi-ka'st&n,  s.  Intermission  of  juridical 
proceedings,  or  any  other  stated  employments,  recess 
of  coiu-ts  or  senates;  leisure,  freedom  from  trouble  or 
perplexity. 

Vaccine,  vik'slne,  a.     Belonging  to  a  cow. 

g:^  This  word  has  been  lately  introduced  to  express 
that  species  of  inoculation  which  infects  the  patient  with 
what  IS  called  the  Cow  Pox.  It  is  said  that  this  operation 
eradicates  the  seeds  of  the  Small  Pox,  and  frees  the  pa- 
tient from  being  liable  to  that  dangerous  malady. 

VacilLANCY,  vis'sU-Jn-S^,  s.  A  state  of  wavering, 

fluctuation,  inconstancy. 

Jf:VMy  ear  tells  me  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  tlie  first 
syUable  of  this  word,  as  it  is  in  excellency;  and  till  gond 
reasons  can  be  given  for  placing  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable  with  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Sheridan,  and  Entick,  I 
shall  concur  with  Dr  Ash  in  accenting  the  first,  as  in 
Vacillate. — See  MUcellany. 

To  Vacillate,  vis'sil-ate,  v.  ni  91.    To  reel,  to 

stagger.  ^ 

Vacillation,  vJs-sll-la'sh&n,  s.    The  act  or  state 

of  reeling  or  staggering. 
VaCUIST,  vik'fl-ist,  S.      A  philosopher  that  holds  a 

vacuum. 
Vacuation,    Vak-il-a'sll&n,    s.     The  act  of  emp- 
tying. 
Vacuity,  vi-ku'^-te,  S.     Emptiness,  state  of  being 

unfilled ;  space  unfilled,  space  unoccupied ;  inanity, 

want  of  reality. 
Vacuous,  Vi\k'ii-&s,  a.     Empty,  unfilled. 
Vacuum,  vik'fu&m,  s.  314.    Space  unoccupied  by 

matter. 
Vagabond,  vSg'i-b5nd,  a.     Wandering  without 

any  settled  habitation,  wanting  a  home  ;  wandering, 

vagrant 
Vagabond,  vSg'i-bftnd,  s.  A  vagrant,  a  wanderer, 

commonly  in  a  sense  of  reproach ;  one  that  wanders 

illegally,  without  a  settled  habitation. 
Vagary,  vi-ga'r^,  S.      A  wild  freak,  a  capricious 

frolick. 
Vagrancy,  va'grSn-s^,  s.    A  state  of  wandering, 

unsettled  condition. 
Vagrant,  va'grint,  a.  88.   Wandering,  unsettled, 

vagabond. 
Vagrant,  va'grAnt,  S.      Vagabond,  man  unsettled 

in  habitation. 
Vague,  vag,  a.  337.      Wandering,  vagrant,  vaga. 

bond ;  unfixed,  unsettled,  undetermined. 
Vail,  vale,  s.  202.  A  curtain,  a  cover  thrown  over 

any  thing  to  be  concealed ;  a  part  of  female  dress  by 

which  the  face  is  concealed ;  money  given  to  servants. 

See  Vale. 
To  Vail,  vale,  v.  a.     To  cover. 
To  Vail,  vale,  v.   a.      To  let  fall,  to  suffer  to  de. 

scend ;  to  let  fall  in  token  of  respect ;  to  fall,  to  let 

sink  in  fear,  or  for  any  other  interest 
To  Vail,  vale,  r.  n.      To  yield,  to  give  place. 
Vain,  vane,  a.  202,   Fruitless,  InefiFectual  ;  empty, 

unreal,  shadowy ;  meanly  proud,  proud  of  petty  things;      « 

showy,   ostentatious;   idle,  worthless,  unimpurtant: 

false,  not  true ;  in  vain,  to  no  purpose,  to  no  end,  in. 

effectually. 
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Vainglorious,  vane-gl6'rt^-us,  a.  Boasting  with-    Vancoukieb,   vin-kS&r-y^re',  a.     a  harbiDger, 

out  performances,  proud  in  disproportion  to  desert       I     a  precursor. 
Vainglory,  vane-gl6'rd,  s.       Pride  aboye  merit,     Vane,  vane,  s.     A  plate  hung  on  a  pin  to  turn 

empty  pride.  j      with  the  wind. 

Vainly,  vane'l^,  ad.     without  effect,  to  no  pur-   Vanguard,  vin'gyird,  s.    The  front,  or  first  line 

V>08e,  in  vain  ;  proudly,  arrogantly  ;  idly,  foolishly.       |      of  the  army. 
AINNESS,  vane'nes,  s.       The  state  of  being  vain.     VanilLA,  vi-nllli,  s. 


A  prince  of  the  Daclan  pro- 


Vaivode,  va'v6d,  s. 

vinces. 
Valance,  villilise,  s.       The  fringes  or  drapery 

hanging  round  the  tester  and  head  of  a  bed. 
To  Valance,  vil'linse,  v.  a.      To  decorate  with 

drapery. 
Vale,  vale,  s.    a  valley  ;  money  given  to  servants. 
Valediction,  vil-d-dik'sh&n,  s.     A  farewell. 


A  plant.     The    fruit   ot 

those  plants  is  used  to  scent  chocolate. 
To  Vanish,  vanish,  ».  n.     To  lose  perceptible 

existence ;  to  pass  away  from  the  sight,  to  disappear ; 

to  pass  away,  to  be  lost 
Vanity,     v^n'^-t^,    s.       Emptiness,    uncertainty, 

inanity;  fruitless  desire,  fruitless  endeavour;  trifling 

labour ;    falsehood,  untruth ;   empty   pleasure,    vain 

pursuit,  idle  show ;  ostentation,  arrogwice ;  petty  pride, 

pride  exerted  upon  slight  grounds. 


Valedictory,  vJi-^-dlk't&r-^  a.  557.    Bidding  ;  "^o  Vanquish,  vSngk'wish,  v.  a.     To  conquer,  to 

farewell— See  Domestick.  overcome  ;  to  confute. 

Valentine,  v^l'^n-tin,  s.    150.     A  sweetheart    Vanquisher,    vingk'wish-ur,    s.      Conqueror, 


chosen  on  St  Valentine's  day. 
Valerian,  v4-l^r^-An,  s.  A  plant.  j 

Valet,  vil'^t,  or  V^-l^t',  S.      a  waiting  servant.    ! 
Valetudinarian,  vil-le-tu-d^-na'r^-5n,  s.  and 

adj.  A  person  uucommouly  careful  of  his  health. 
Valetudinary,    vSl-l^-tii'de-ni-r^,   used    only 

as  an  adjective.     Weakly,  sickly,  infirm  of  health. 
Valiant,  vil'yJnt,  a.  1 13.  535.  stout,  personally 

puissant,  brave. 
VALIANTLY,  v51'y^Ilt-l^,  ad.      stoutly,  with  per- 
sonal strength,  with  puissance. 
ValiantnESS,  vil'yint-n^S,  s.      Valour,  personal 

bravery,  puissance. 
Valid,  villd,  a.  544.  strong,  powerful ;  efiBcacious, 

prevalent ;  having  force,  weighty,  conclusive. 
Validity,    vi-lld'e-t^,    S.       Force    to    convince, 

certainty;  value. 
VaLLANCY,  vil'lin-S^,  s     A  large  wig  that  shades 

the  face.  Not  in  use.  It  ought  to  be  written  Valancy. 
Valley,  vill^,  s.    A  low  ground  between  hills. 
Valorous,   v^l'&r-us,    a.    166.      Brave,   stout, 

valiant — See  Domestick. 
Valour,     vil'ur,     s.     314.        Personal    bravery, 

strength,  prowess,  puissance,  stoutness. 
Valuable,  vil'ii-i-bl,  a.  405.      Precious,  being 

of  great  price ;  worthy,  deserving  regard. 
Valuation,  vJl-6-a'sliun,  s.  Value  set  upon  any 

thing;  the  act  of  setting  a  value,  appraisement' 
Valuator,  vM-ii-a't&r,  s.  521.     An  appraiser, 

one  who  sets  upon  any  thing  its  price. 

Value,  vil'u,  s.  335.  Price,  worth ;  high  rate  ; 
rate,  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the  thing  bought 

To  Value,  v5.1'{i,  v.  a.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price  ; 
to  rate  highly,  to  have  a  high  esteem  for ;  to  appraise, 
to  estimate ;  to  be  worth,  to  be  equal  in  worth  to  ;  to 
reckon  at ;  to  consider  with  respect  to  importance,  to 
hold  important ;  to  equal  in  value,  to  countervail ;  to 
raise  to  estimation. 

Valueless,  vil'ii-Ms,  a.  Being  of  no  value. 
Valuer,  v^l'u-&r,  s.  98.     He  who  values. 

Valve,  vMv,  S.  a  folding  door  ;  any  thing  that 
opens  over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel ;  in  Anatomy,  a  kind 
of  membrane  which  opens  ;in  certain  vessels  to  admit 
the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  regress. 

V  ALVULE,  vM'vUe,  s.      A  small  valve. 

Vamp,  vamp,  S.      The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 

To  Vamp,  vimp,  v.  a.  To  piece  an  old  thing  vrith 
some  new  part 

V^AMPER,  v&tnp'&r,  s.  98.  One  who  pieces  out  an 
old  thing  with  something  new. 

VaMPYRE,  vim'pire,  s,    Vampyres  were  imaginary 


subduer. 

Vantage,  vSn'tadje,  S.    90.      Gain,   profit;   supe- 
riority ;  opportunity,  convenience. 
VaNTBRASS,  vitlfbrAs,  S.      Armour  for  the  arm. 
Vapid,   vipld,    a.  544.      Dead,  having  the  spirit 

evaporated,  spiritless. 
Vapidity,  vi-pid'^-te,   s.      The   state  of  being 

vapid. 
Vapidness,    vJpld-n^S,   s.      The   state  .of  being 

spiritless  or  mawkish. 
Vaporer,  va'p&r-&r,  s.  98.  166.     a  boaster,  a 

braggart. 

05-  Though  Dr  Johnson,  and  those  who  have  come 
after  him,  have  omitted  the  u  in  this  and  the  following 
word,  yet  as  they  are  both  formatives  of  our  own,  they 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  Vapourer  and  Vapourit/i. 

Vaporish,  va'p&r-lsh,  a.  166.     Spicnetick,  hu- 

moursome. 
Vaporous,  va'p&r-fis,  a.      Full  of  vapours  or  ex- 
halations, fumy ;  windy,  flatulent 
Vapour,    va'pur,  s.    314.      Any   thing  exhalable, 
any  thing  that  mingles  with  the  air ;  wind,  flatulence  ; 
fume,  steam  ;  mental  fume,  vain  imagination  ;  diseases 
caused  by  flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves;  melan- 
choly, spleen. 
To   VAPOUR,  va'p&T,  V.  n.    To  pass  in  a  vapour  or 
fume,  to  emit  fumes,  to  fly  off  in  evaporation ;  to  bully, 
to  brag. 
To  Vapour,  va'p&r,  r.  a.  To  effuse,  to  scatter  in 

fume  or  vapour. 
Variable,  va'rd-^bl,  a.  405.     Changeable,  mu- 
table, inconstant 
Variableness,  va'r^-i-bl-n^s,    s.     Changeable- 

ness,  mutability  ;  levity,  inconstancy. 
Variably,  vaW-^ble,  ad,     Changeably,  mutably, 

inconstantly,  uncertainly. 
Variance,  va're-inse,  s.      Discord,  disagreement, 

dissension. 
Variation,  va-re-a'sli&n,  s.  Change,  mutation, 
difference  from  itself  ;  difference,  change  from  one  to 
another  ;  successive  change ;  in  Grammar,  change  of 
termination  of  nouns;  deviation;  Variation  of  the 
compass,  deviation  of  the  raagnetick  needle  from  pa- 
rallel with  the  meridian. 

iXy  The  a  in  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  from  the 
lengthening  power  of  the  succeeding  vowels,  continues 
long  and  slender,  as  in  various.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  variegation.  Mr  Sheridan  has  given  a  in  these 
two  words  the  short  sound  of  the  Italian  a,  but  contrary 
to  the  analogy  of  English  pronunciation.  See  Principles, 
No.  534. 

To  Variegate,  vaW-^-gate,  v-  a.  To  diversify ; 

to  stain  with  different  coloiu-s. 

O^y  All  our  orthoepists  are  uniform  in  placing  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  this  word,  and  all  sound 


beings,  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  guilty  persons,  who  the  a  as  in  rari/,  except  Mr  Elphinston,  Mr  Perry,  and 
torraeated  the  living  by  sucking  their  blood  when  Buchanan,  who  give  it  the  short  sound  as  in  carry. 
asleep.  The  belief  of  these  beings  was  very  common  That  so  great  a  master  of  English  analogy  as  Mr  Elphin- 
about  a  century  ago  in  Poland  and  some  part»of  Ger-    stou  should  hero  overlook  the  lengthening  power  of  the 

many. See  Umptre.  \  vocal  assemblage  ie,  is  not  a  little  surprising.    See  Prin. 

Van,  vin,  S.    The  front  of  an  army,  the  first  line  ;    ciples.  No.  196. 
any  thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is  raised,  a  '  VaRIEGATION,  va-r^-6-ga'sh&n,  s.      Diversity  ol 


fan  ;  a  wing  with  which  the  wind  is  beaten. 
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colours. 

2N 


VAR 


VEH 
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Variety,  va-ii'e-t^,  s.      Clmnge,  succession  of  one 
thing  to  another,  intermixture  ;  one  thing  of  many  by 
wliii'h  variety  is  made ;  difference,  dissimilitude ;  Ta- 
riation,  deviation,  change  from  a  former  state. 
Various,    Va're-us,    a.    314.      Different,   several, 
manifold :    changeable,    uncertain,   unfixed ;    unlike 
each  other ;  variegated,  diversified. 
Variously,  va're-us-1^,  nd.   In  a  various  manner. 
^^ARLET,  vArt^t,  s.      Anciently  a  servant  or  foot- 
man ;  a  scoundrel,  a  rascal. 
VarletrY,  vi^4t-trd,  s.    Rabble,  crowd,  populace. 
Varnish,  v&r'nlsh,  s.     a  matter  laid  upon  wood, 
metal,  or  other  bodies,  to  make  them  shine  j  cover, 
palliation. 
To   Varnish,  vir'nlsh,    v.   a.     To  cover  with 
something  shining;  to  cover,  to  conceal  with  some- 
thing ornamental ;  to  palliate,  to  hide  with  colour  of 
rhetorick. 
Varnisher,  v^r'nlsh-fir,  s.      One  whose  trade  is 

to  varnish ;  a  disguiser,  an  adnrner. 
To  Vary,  va're,  v.  a.   To  change,  to  make  unlike 
itself ;  to  change  to  something  else ;  to  make  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  to  diversify,  to  variegate. 
To  ViVRY,  va're,  v.  n.  To  be  changeable,  to  appear 
in  different  forms,  to  be  unlike  each  other  ;  to  alter, 
to  become  unlike  itself;  to  deviate,  to  depart ;  to  suc- 
ceed each  other ;  to  disagree,  to  be  at  variance ;   to 
shift  colours. 
Vary,  vk'r^,  S.     change,  alteration.      Obsolete. 
Vascular,  v^sljii-Mr,  a.  88.     Consisting  of  ves- 
sels, full  of  vessels. 
Vase,  vaze,  s.      A  vessel  rather  for  ornament  than 
use. 

5:5-  Mr  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  kise,  case,  &c.  I  have  uniformly  heard  it 
pronounced  with  the  s  like  z,  and  sometimes,  by  people 
of  refinement,  with  the  a  like  atu;  but  this,  being  too 
refined  fur  the  general  ear,  is  now  but  seldom  heard. 

Mr  Sheridan,   Mr  Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston, 

Mr  Smith,  Mr  Perry,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  the  a 

long  and  slender  as  I  have  done,  but  with  the  s  as  in 

case;  Mr  Smitli  and  \V.  Johnston  give  the  a  the  same 

sound,  and  the  i  the  sound  of  z^  and  Mr  F.lphinston 

sounds  it  as  it  written  vauz ;  but  this,  as  Mr  Nares  justly 

observes,  is  an  affected  pronunciation. 

Vassal,  vSs'sJl,  S.  88.     One  who  holds  by  the  will 

of  a  superiour  lord ;  a  subject,  a  dependent ;  a  servant, 

one  who  acts  by  the  will  of  another ;  a  slave,  a  low 

wretch.     , 

Vassallage,  vSs'sM-aje,  s.  90.     The  state  of  a 

vassal,  tenure  at  will,  servitude,  slavery. 
Vast,  v5st,  a.  79.     Large,  great ;  vitiously  great, 

enormously  extensive. 
Vast,  V^st,  S.      An  empty  waste. 
Vastation,  v3s-ta'shfin,  s.    Waste,  depopulation. 
VaSTIUITY,  V^S-tid'^-t^  s.     Wideness,  immensity. 
Vastly,  vJst'l^,  ad.      Greatly,  to  a  great  degree. 
VastneSS,     vist'n^S,    S,       Immensity,    enormous 

greatness. 
VASTY,  vist'd,  a.     Large. 
Vat,  v5t,  S.    A  vessel  in  which  liquors  are  kept  in 

an  immature  state. 
Vaticide,   vJt'e-slde,   S.    143.      A   murderer   of 

poets. 
To  Vaticinate,  vi-tls's^-nate,  r.  n.     To  pro- 
phesy, to  practise  prediction. 
Vault,  vawlt,  or  vawt,  s.  405.      A  continued 
arch  ;  a  cellar ;  a  cave,  a  carem ;  a  repository  for  the 
dead. 

K^  Mr  Sheridan  leaves  out  the  /in  this  word,  in  the 
wotA  vault,  to  leap,  and  all  their  compounds;  but  my 
ear  grossly  deceives  me  if  this  I  is  ever  suppressed,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  of  a  cellar  for  wine,  &c.  In  this  I  am 
supported  by  all  our  orthoepists,  from  whom  the  sounds 
of  the  letter  can  be  gathered ;  and  Mr  Scott  and  Mr 
Perry  preserve  the  I  in  every  word  of  this  form.  This, 
I  think,  is  not  agreeable  to  general  usage  with  respect 
to  tlie  exception  I  have  given  ;  though  1  think  it  might 
be  dispensed  with  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  especially 
as  the  old  French  roulte,  the  Italian  volta,  anri  the  lower 
Latin  rolnta,  from  wliicn  tlie  word  is  derived,  have  all  of 
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them  the  /;  nor  do  1  think  the  preservation  of  it  in  the 

word  in  question  would  incur  the  least  imputation  of 

pedantry. 

To   Vault,  vIavIi,  v.  a.     To  arch,  to  riiape  as  a 

vault ;  to  cover  with  an  arch. 
To  Vault,  vawlt,  v.  n.     To  lehp,  to  jump ;  to 

play  the  tumbler  or  posturemaster. 
Vault,  vawlt,  s.   A  leap  or  jump. 
Vault  AGE,  vawltldje,  S.  90.    Arched  cellar. 
Vaulted,  viwlt'^d,  a.     Arched,  concave. 
Vaulter,  viwlt'ur,  s.  98.     A  leaper,  a  jumper,  a 

tumbler 
VaultY,  vawl'te,  a.    Arched,  concave. 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt,  v.  a.  216.     To  boast,  to  dis. 

play  with  ostentation. 

iX^  Mr  Nares  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  givt-s  the 
diphthong  in  this  word  and  avaunt  the  same  sound  as  in 
aunt ;  but  a  few  more  such  respectable  judges,  by  setting 
the  example,  would  reduce  these  words  to  their  proper 
class ;  till  then  the  whole  army  of  lexicographers  and 
speakers,  particularlv  on  the  stage,  must  be  submitted 
to,  214. 
To  Vaunt,  V&vvnt,  v.  a.   To  play  the  braggart,  to 

talk  with  ostentation. 
Vaunt,  V^\vnt,  S.     Brag,  boast,  vain  ostentation. 
Vaunt,  vawnt,  s.  214.   The  first  part.   Not  in  use. 
VaUNTER,  vawilt'ur,  s.   Boaster,  braggart. 
Vauntful,  vawnt'ful,  a.    Boastful,  ostentatious. 
Vauni'INGLY,     vawntlng-W,     ad.       Boastfully, 

ostentatiously. 
Vaward,  va'ward,  s.  88.  Fore  part. 
Uberty,  yfi'b^r-te,  s.   Abundance,  fruitfulness. 
Ubiety,  yfi-bi'd-ti,  s.    Local  relation,  whereness. 
Ubiquitary,  yu-blk'w^-ta-r^,  a.    Existing  every 

where. 
Ubiquity,   yu-blk'wd-t^,    s.      Omnipresence,  ex. 

istence  at  the  same  in  all  places. 
Udder,  &d'd&r,  s.   98.       The  breast  or  dugs  of  a 

cow,  or  other  large  animal. 
Veal,  V^le,  s.      The  flesh  of  a  calf  killed  for  the 

table. 
Vection,  v^k'sh&n,  } 

Vectitation,  v^k-t^-ta'sbfin,  \ 

The  act  of  carrying,  or  being  carried. 
Vecture,  v^k'tshure,  s.  461.     Carriage. 
To  Veer,  v^re,  ».  «.    To  turn  about. 
To  Veer,  vere,  v.  a.    To  let  out ;  to  turn,  to 

change. 
VegETABILITY,   vM-jd-tS-bil'^-t^,   S.     Vegetable 

nature. 
Vegetable,  v^d'j^-ti-bl,  s.     Any  thing  that  has 

growth  without  sensation   as  plants. 

Vegetable,     v6d'j^-ti-bl,     a.      Belonging     to 

a  plant ;  having  the  nature  of  plants. 
To  Vegetate,  vM'jd-tate,  v.  n.     To  grow  as 
plants,  to  shoot  out,  to  grow  without  sensation. 

Vegetation,  v^-j^-ta'shun,  s.  The  power  of 
producing  the  growth  of  plants ;  the  power  of  growth 
without  sensation. 

Vegetative,  ved'j«-ta-tlv,  a.  512.    Having  tlie 

quality  of  growing  without  life;  having  tlie  power  ti> 

produce  growth  in  plants. 
Vegetativeness,    ved'j^-ta-tiv-nes,    s.      Ths- 

quality  of  producing  growth. 
VeGETE,  V^-jete',  a.    Vigorous,  active,  spriglitlv. 
VegETIVE,  v^d'je-tlv,  a.     Vegetable. 
Vege'^IVE,  v^d'je-tlv,  s.     A  vegetable. 
Vehemence,  velii^mense,   7 
Vehemency,  ve'be-m^n-s^,  J 

Violence,  force ;  ardour,  mental  violence,  fervour. 
Vehement,   ve'h^-ment,   a.     Violent,  forcible 

ardent,  eager,  fen'ent. 
Vehemently,    v^^-m^nt-le,    ad.      Forcibly  • 


That  in  which  any 


pathetically,  urgently. 
Vehicle,  ve'b<5-kl,  s.   405. 


VEI 


VEN 
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thing  is  carried  ;  tliat  part  of  a  medicine  whioh  serves 
to  make  the  principal  ingredient  potable ;  that  by 
means  of  which  any  tiling  is  conveyed. 

To  Veil,  vale,  v.  n.  249.  To  cover  with  a  veil  or 
any  thing  which  conceals  the  face;  to  cover,  invest; 
to  hide,  to  conceal. 

VEIL,  vale,  s-  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face  ; 
a  cover,  a  disgiiisp. 

Vein,  vane,  s.  249.  The  veins  are  only  a  continu- 
ation of  the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected  back 
again  towards  the  heart,  and  uniting  their  channels  as 
they  approach  it ;  hollow,  cavity  ;  course  of  metal  in 
the  mine ;  tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius ; 
favourable  moment ;  humour,  temper  ;  continued  dis- 
position ;  current,  continued  production  ;  strain,  qua- 
lity ;  streak,  variegation. 

Veined,  vand,  359.  \ 

Veiny,  va'n^,  \  "" 

Full  of  veins ;  streaked,  variegated. 

Velleity,  vS-l^'d-te,  s.  The  lowest  degree  of 
desire. 

To  Vellicate,  v^lle-katc,  v.  a.  To  twitch,  to 
pluck,  to  act  by  stimnlation- 

Vellication,  v^l-l^-ka'shfin,  s.  Twitching, 
stimulation. 

Vellum,  vMlum,  s.  The  skin  of  a  calf  dressed 
fr>r  the  writer. 

Velocity,  vW5s'^-t^,  s.  Speed,  swiftness,  quick 
motion. 

Velvet,  v^l'vit,  S.  99.  Silk  with  a  short  fur  of 
pile  upon  it. 

Velvet,  v^l'vlt,  a.   Made  of  velvet ;  soft,  delirate. 

Velure,  v^-lure',  s.      Velvet.      An  old  word. 

Venal,  v^'nil,  a.  88.  Mercenary,  prostitute ; 
contained  in  the  veins. 

Venality,  ve-nil't^-te,  s.  Mercenariness,  prosti- 
tution. 

Venatick,  v«^-nJt1k,  a.  509.      Used  in  hunting. 

Venation,  ve-na'shun,  s.  The  act  or  practice  of 
hunting. 

To  Vend,  v^nd,  v,  a.      To  sell,  to  offer  to  sale. 

Vendee,  v^n-di^e',  s.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is 
sold. 

Vender,  v^nd'ir,  s.  98.     A  seller. 

Vendible,  vend'e-bl,  a.  405.  Saleable,  market- 
able. 

Vendibleness,  v5nd'i-bl-n^s,  s.  The  stute  of 
being  saleable. 

Venditation,  v^n-d^-ta'sli&n,  s.  Boastful  dis- 
play. 

Vendition,  v^n-dlsh'&n,  s.  Sale,  the  act  of 
selliag. 

To  Veneer,  ve-n^dr',  v.  a.     To  make  a  kind  of 
marquetry  or  inlaid  work. 
iXJ-   This  word  is,  by   cabinet-makers,   pronounced 

feneer;  but  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  the  scholar  will 

lose  no  credit  by  pronouncing  the  word  as  it  is  written. 

S*>e  Boatswain. 

Venefice,   v^n'^fls,   s.    142.        The  practice  of 

poisoning. 
Veneficial,  v§n-d-fish'M,  a.      Acting  by  poison, 

bewitching. 
Veneficiously,  ven-d-flsh'&s-ld,  ad.  By  poison. 
Venemous,  V^n'd-mus,  a.      Poisonous. 
To  Venenate,  vdn'(5-nate,  v.  a.     To  poison,  to 

infect  with  poison. 

w^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  I  accented 
this  word  on  tlie  first  syllable,  contrary  to  the  example 
of  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  and  Mr  Slieridan ;  but,  upon  a 
revisal  of  the  various  analogies  of  accentuation,  was  in- 
clined to  think  this  accentuation  somewhat    doubtfuL 
The  word  venetio,  from  which  this  is  formed,  has  the 
penultimate  long;  and  in  verbs  of  this  termination,  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  and  preserving  the  same  number 
of  syllables,  we  often  preserve  the  same  accent,  as  in 
arietate,  coacerraie,  denigrate,  &o.  ;  but  this  is  so  often  I 
neglected  in  favour  of  the  antepenultimate  accent,  as  in 
decorate,  defutigate,  delegate,  desolate,  &c.  that  general  ( 
nsage  seems  evidently  leaning  to  this  side ;  and  as  in  j 
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perpetrate  and  emigrate, froraperpetro  and  emigre,  where 
the  penultimate  vowel  is  doubtful,  we  always  place  the 
accent  on  the  antepenultimate  ;  so  in  this  and  similar 
words,  where  custom  does  not  decide,  I  would  always 
recommend  a  similar  accentuation.  See  Principles,  No. 
503,  n. 

Venenation,  vdn-d-na'sh&ii,  s.  Poison,  venom. 
Venene,  vd-ndne',  1 

Venenose,  v^n-d-n6se',  427.  \  *"* 

Poisonous,  venemous. 
Venerable,  vdn'^r-J-bl,  a,  405.  555.     To  be 

regarded  witli  awe,  to  be  treated  with  reverence. 
Venerably,  v^n'&-i-bld,  ad.     In  a  manner  that 

excites  reverence. 
To  Venerate,  v^n'&'-ate,  v.  a.  To  reverence,  to 

treat  with  veneration,  to  regard  with  awe. 
Veneration,  v^n-lr-a'sh&n,  s.  Reverent  regard, 

awful  respect. 
Venerator,  v§n'^r-a-tur,  s.  521.     Reverencer. 
Venereal,  vd-ne'r^Al,  a.     Relating  to  love ;  to 

a  certain  disorder ;  consisting  of  copper,  called  Venus 

by  chymigts. 
Venereous,  vi-n^rd.6s,  a.      Libidinous,  lustful. 
Venery,  V^n'^r-d,  s.  555.      The  sport  of  hunting. 

Little  used  in  this  sense.    The   commerce   of  the 

sexes. 
VenEY,  vd'nd,  8.      A  bout,  a  turn.      Out  of  use. 
Venesection,  vd-n^-s^k'sb&n,  s.     Blood-letting, 

the  act  of  opening  a  vein,  phlebotomy. 
To  Venge,  vdnje,  v.  a.      To  avenge,  to  punish. 
Vengeance,   v^n'jinse,   s.   244.     Tunishment, 

penal  retribution,  avengement ;  it  is  used  in  familiar 
language,  to  do  with  a  Vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence  ;  what  a  Vengeance,  emphatically  What  f 
Vengeful,  v^nje'ful,   a.      vindictive,  revengeful. 
Veniable,  v^n^-bl,  \ 
Venial,  vc'nd-ai,  88.  5  "* 
Pardonable,   susceptive  of  pardon,  excusable;   per- 
mitted, allowed. 
VenialnesS,     vd'nd-M-n&,     S.       state  of  being 

excusable. 
Venison,  v^n'zn,  or  ven'd-zn,  s.     Game,  beast 
of  chase,  the  flesh  of  deer. 

DCS-  A  shameful  corruption  of  this  word  by  entirely 
sinking  the  i,  has  reduced  it  to  two  syllables.  Mr  Sheri- 
dan pronounces  it  in  three ;  Dr  Kenrick  gives  it  in  three, 
but  tells  us  it  is  usually  heard  in  two.  Mr  JBcott  gives  it 
both  ways  ;  Mr  Perry  only  as  it  is  contracted  ;  and 
Mr  Elpliinston  supposes  the  i  in  this  word,  as  much  lost 
as  in  business. 

It  is  highly  probable  this  corruption  is  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  for  though  Shakspeare,  in  As  You  Like  It,  says, 
"  Comei  &hall  we  go  and  kill  us  venUont" 

Vet  Chapman  pronounces  this  word  in  two  syllables. 


■Toe 


)  more" 


AVe  added  i 
And  Dryden  alter  him, 

"  He  for  the  featt  prepafd 
In  equal  portions  with  the  vcnson  shar'd.* 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  an  excellent  poet  oJ 
our  own  time : 

"  Gorgonius  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan  ; 
He  snuffs  far  off  th'  anticipated  joy  ; 
Turtle  and  t>en'<an  all  his  thoughts  employ." 

Poetry  will  ever  consider  this  word,  like  many  others, 
either  as  of  two  or  three  syllables ;  but  solemn  prose, 
such  as  the  language  of  Scripture,  will  always  give  the 
word  its  dur  length.  For  however  we  may  be  accustomed 
to  hear  ven'son  in  common  conversation,  what  disgust 
would  it  not  give  us  to  hear  this  word  in  the  pulpit,  when 
Isaac  says  to  liis  son : 

"  Now  therefore  lake,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy  quirer, 
and   thy   bow,    and   go    out    to   the   field,  and   take   me  soni* 

In  short,  my  opinion  is,  that  this  word,  in  spite  of 
the  general  corruption,  ought  always  to  he  pronounced 
in  three  syllables  by  correct  speakers,  and  that  the  coiu 
traction  should  he  left  to  the  poets. 
Venom,  v^n'&m,  s.  166.     Poison. 
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Venomous,  v5n'&m-&s,  a.  Poisonous,  malignant, 

mischievous. 
Venomously,   v5n'&m-&s-li,  ucL      Poisonoiuljr, 

inisrhievously,  naalignantly. 
Venomousness,  v^n'&m-is-n^s,  s.     Poisonoas- 

ness,  malii^nity. 
Vent,    vent,  S.        A   small  aperture,    a  hole  ;    a 

spiracle  ;   passage  out  from  secrecy  to  publick  notice  ; 

the  act  of  opening;   emission,  passage;   discharge, 

means  of  discharge ;  sale. 
To  Vent,   v^nt,   v.  a.       To  let  out  at  a  small 

aperture ;  to  let  out,  to  give  way  to  ;  to  utter,  to  re- 
port ;  to  emit,  to  pour  out ;  to   publish ;  to  Sell,  to 

carry  to  sale. 
Vfjjtage,  v^n'tldje,  s.  90.       One  of  the  small 

holes  of  a  Hute. 
Venteb,  V^n't&r,  s.  98.      Any  cavity  of  the  body  ; 

the  abdoroeu  ;  womb,  a  mother. 

Ventiduct,  v^n't^dSkt,  a.     a  passage  for  the 

wind. 
To  Ventilate,  v^n'td-late,  v.  a.     To  fan  with 

wind ;  to  winnow,  to  fan ;  to  examine,  to  discuss. 
Ventilation,   v^n-tWa'shfin,  s.       The  act  of 

fanning ;  the  state  of  being  fanned  j  vent,  utterance  ; 

refrigeration. 

Ventilator,  v^n-t^-la't5r,  s.  521.  An  instru- 
ment contrived  by  Dr  Hale  to  supply  close  places  with 
fresh  air. 

VentositY,  V^n-t6s'^-te,  s.      Windiness. 

Ventricle,  v^n'tr^-kl,  s.  403.  The  stomach ; 
any  small  cavity  iu  an  animal  body,  particularly  those 
of  the  heart 

Ventriloquist,  v^n-trlllA-kwlst,  s.  518.  One 
who  speaks  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  sound  seems 
to  issue  from  liis  belly. 

Ventriloquy,  v^n-tril'6-kw^,  s.  548.  Speaking 
inwardly  as  from  the  belly. 

Venture,  vSn'tshure,  s.  461.  A  hazard,  an  un- 
dertaking of  chance  and  danger ;  chance,  hap ;  the 
thing  put  to  hazard,  a  stake  ;  at  a  Venture,  at  hazard, 
without  much  consideration,  without  any  thing  more 
than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

To  Venture,  v^n'tshire.  v.  n.     To  dare ;  to  run 

hazard  j  to  Venture  at,  to  Venture  on  or  upon,  to  en. 

gage  in,  to  make  attempt  without  any  security  of  suc- 
cess. 
To  Venture,  v^n'tshire,  v.  a.     To  expose  to 

hazard ;  to  put  or  send  on  a  yenture. 
Venturer,  v^n'tsh6r-&r,  s.  555.     He  who  ven- 
tures. 
Venturous,  v^n'tshur-&s,  a.  314.     Daring,  bold, 

fearless,  ready  to  run  hazards. 
Venturously,  v§n'tsh{ir-&s-l^,  ad.      Daringly, 

fearlessly,  boldly. 
Venturousness,  v3n'tshur-6s-n3s,  s.    Boldness, 

willingness  to  hazard. 
Veracity,  Vti-ris'^-t^,  s       Moral  truth,  honesty 

of  report;  physical  truth,  consistency  of  report  with 

fact 
Veracious,  v^-ra'shis,  a.  357.     observant   of 

truth. 
Verb,  V§rb,s.   A  part  of  speech  signifying  existence, 

or  some  modification  thereof,  as  action,  passion. 
Verbal,  v^rb'il,  a.  88.     Spoken,  not  written  ; 

oral,  uttered  by  mouth ;  consisting  in  mere  words ; 

literal,  having  word  answering  to  word;  a  Verbal 

noun  is  a  noun  used  as  a  verb. 
To  Verbalize,  v^rlsil-ize,  v.  n.     To  use  many 

words,  to  protract  a  discourse. 

tx>-  This  word  is  certainly  useful  in  this  sense,  as  we 
have  no  other  active  or  nenter  verb  to  express  being 
verbose  :  but  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  may  be 
no  less  useful,  and  that  is,  when  we  want  to  express 
the  forming  of  a  noun  into  a  verb,  as  from  arm,  to  arm, 
&c. 

VerbaLITY,  V^r-l)31'e-t^,  s.      Mere  bare  words. 
Verbally,  vdl-'bil-e,  ad.    In  words,  orally  ;  word 

for  word. 
VehbatiM,  v5j-ba'tlm,  ad.      Word  for  word. 
548 


To  Verberate,  v^r^5r-ate,  v.  a.  94.     To  beat, 

to  strike. 
VeRBERATION,  v§r-b&-a'sll&n,  s.  Blows,  beating. 
Verbose,  v^r-bose',  a.  472.    Exuberant  in  words, 

prolix,  tedious  by  multiplicity  of  words. 
Verbosity,    ver-b&s'e-te,    s.      Exuberance    of 

words,  much  empty  talk. 
Verdant,  v^i-'dant,  a.     Green. 
Vekdeker,  v^r'der-ur,  s.  555.      An  officer  in  the 

forest 
Verdict,  vlr'dlkt,  S.      The  determination  of  the 

jury  declared  to  the  judge  ;    declaration,  decision, 

judgment,  opinion. 
Verdigris,  vcr'd^-gr^^s,  s.   112.     The  rust  of 

bras.1. 

DiS"  1  have  in  this  word  corrected  Dr  Johnson,  by  com- 
paring him  with  himself.  If  Ambergi  is  is  spelt  without 
the  final  e,  this  letter  certainly  ought  not  to  be  in  f'eriii. 
gris,  as  both  words  derive  their  last  syllable  from  exact. 
Ty  the  same  origin. 
VerditURE,    vSr'd^-tixre,    s.      The    faintest    and 

palest  green. 
Verdure,  v^r'jtre,  s.  461.  376.     Green,  green 

colour. 

Verdurous,  v&'jt-r&s,  «.  314.     Green,  covered 

with  green. 
Vebecond,  vSr'd-k&nd,  a.      Modest,  bashful.    See 

Facund. 
Verge,  V^rje,  S.      A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of 

a  rod,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority  ;  the  raace 

of  a  dean ;  the  brink,  the  edge,  the  utmost  border ;  in 

Law,  verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's   court, 

bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  ihu 

king's  houshold. 
To  Verge,  V&je,  v.  n.     To  tend,  to  bend  dowu 

ward. 
Verger,  vir'j&r,  s.  98.      He  who  carries  the  mace 

before  the  dean. 
Veridical,  v^-rld'^-kSl,  a.     Telling  truth. 
Verification,  v^r-d-fe-ka'sh&n,   s.     Confirma- 
tion by  argument,  evidence. 
To  Verify,  v^r'e-fi,  v.  a.     To  justify  against  the 

charge  of  falsehood,  to  confirm,  to  prove  true. 
Verily,   v^r'i^-le,  ad.      in  truth,  certainly  ;  with 

great  confidence. 
Verisimilar,  v^r-d-sim'^-lur,  a.  88.     Probable, 

likely. 
Verisimilitdde,  v5r-^-slm-mil'^-t{ide,  } 
Verisimility,  v^r-^-skn-mll'^-te,  J 

Probability,  likelihood,  resemblance  of  truth. 
Veritable,  ver'd-tS-bl,  a.  405.    True,  agreeable 

to  fact. 
Verity,  vir'^-ti,  S.      Truth,    consonance    to    the 

reality  of  things ;  a  true  assertion ;  a  true  tenet ;  moral 

truth,  agreement  of  the  words  with  the  thoughts. 
Verjuice,  V^r'j&S,  S.      Acid  liquor  expressed  from 

crab-apples. 
Vermicelli,  v§r-m^-tshel'^,  s.     A  paste  rolled 

and  broken  in  the  form  of  worms. 

[X^  This  word  is  perfectly  Italian,  and  may  be  par. 
doned  in  irregularity,  because,  like  several  other  foreign 
words,  being  confined  to  a  small  circle,  they  are  like  so 
many  excrescences  on  the  surface  of  the  language,  which 
disfigure  without  corrupting  it— See  Principles,  No.  333. 
Vermicular,    v^r-mlk'ii-lar,    a.    88.      Acting 

like  a  worm,  continued  from  one  part  to  another. 
To  Vermiculate,  v^r-mik'i-late,  v.  a.  To  inlay, 

to  work  in  chequer  work. 
Vermiculation,   v^r-mlk-fi-la'sh&n,    s.     Con- 

tinuation  of  motion  from  one  part  to  another. 
Vermicule,  v^r'm^-kule,  s.     A  little  grub. 
Vermiculous,  ver-mlk'ii-lus,  a.     Full  of  grubs. 
Vermiform,  v^r'mt^-form,  a.     Having  the  shape 

of  a  worm. 
Vermifuge,  v^r'm^-fudje,  s     .ahv  i,  .dicine  tiHt 

destroys  or  expels  worms. 
Vermil,  ver'mil,  ?  ^ 

Vermilion,  v&--mil'yfin,  113.  )  " 
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Tlie  cochineal,  a  eriib  of  a  particular  plant ;  factitious 

or  native  cinnabar,  sulphur  mixed  witli  mercury;  any 

beautiful  red  colour. 
To  A'^ERMILION,  v§r-mll'y&n,  v.  a.     To  die  red. 
Vermin,  v^r'niin,  s.  140.     Any  noxious  animal. 
VERMINOUS,  v6r'min_&s,  a.     Tending  to  vermin, 

disposed  to  breed  verrain. 
Vf.RMIPAEOUS,    V&-mip'p^-r&S,    a.       Producing 

worms. 
Vernacular,  v^r-n^'ii-14r,  a.    Native,  of  one's 

own  country. 
Vernal,  vir'nai,  a.  88.    Belonging  to  the  spring. 
VernanT,    V^r'n^nt,    s.       Flourishing  as  in  the 

spring. 

Versabtlity,  v^r-si-bll'^-td,     /  ^ 

Versableness,  ver'si-bl-n§s,    ^ 
Aptness  to  be  turned  or  wovmd  any  way. 

Versal,   vcr'sal,    a.    88-      A  cant  word  for  Uni- 
versal ;  total,  whole. 

Versatile,   v^r'si-tU,   a.     143.      That  may  be 
turned  round;  changeable,  variable ;  easily  applied  to  i 
a  new  task. 

Versatileness,  v^r's|-tu-n6s,    )  ^  j 

Versatility,  v&-si-tiV^-t^,       J    '  : 

Tlie  quality  of  being  versatile. 
Verse,    verse,    s.      A  line  consisting  of  a  certain 
succession  of  sounds,  and  number  of  feet ;  a  section  or 
parafrrapli  of  a  book  ;  poetry,  lays,  metrical  language ; 
a  piece  of  poetry. 

To  be  Versed,  v&st,  v.  n.  359.  To  be  skilled  in, 

to  be  acquainted  with. 
Vebseman,  v&s'm5n,  s.  88.     A  poet,  a  writer  in 

Versification,  v§r-s^-fi-ka'shiin,  s.      Tlie  art 

or  practice  of  making  verses.  ^ 
Versificator,  v^r-se-fe-ka'ttir,    7  ^ 
Versifier,  ver'se-fi-6r,  183.         S 

A  versifier,  a  maker  of  verses  with  or  without  the 

spirit  of  poetry. 
To  Versify,  V^r's^-fl,  v.  n.      To  make  verses. 
To  Versify,  v^r's^-fl,  v.  a.   183.       To  relate  in 

Version,  v§r'sb6n,  s.       Change,  transformation  ; 
change  of  direction ;  translation ;  the  act  of  translaU 

Vert,  V§rt,  s.      Every  thing  that  grows  and  beara 
a  green  leaf  within  the  forest.  .       ,      ^ 

Vertebral,  v^f  t^-bril,  a.  88.     Relating  to  the 
■  joints  of  the  epiiie.  ,   ,      ,     i 

VertEBRE.  v^l^t^-btir,  S.      A  jomt  of  the  lack. 
g^Th-..  word  is  perfectly  <^}}^±/^J^^X 


must  place  the  accent  In  the  first  manner,  603.  If  we 
pronounce  it  modishly,  and  wish  to  smack  of  the  French 
or  Italian,  we  must  adopt  the  second  ;  but  if  we  follow 
the  genuine  English  analogy,  we  must  pronounce  it  in 
the  last  manner.     See  Principles,  No.  112. 

The  authorities  for  the  first  pronunciation  are,  Mr 
Elphinston,  Mr  Sheridan,  Bailey,  and  Entick ;  for  the 
second,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  and  W.  John, 
stoo;  and  for  the  third,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr  Ash,  Mr 
Perry,  Buchanan,  Barclay,  and  Penning.  This  too  was 
Swift's  pronunciation,  as  we  see  by  Dr  Johnson's  quo- 
tation. 

*•  And  that  old  vertigo  in'g  head. 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead." 

In  this  word  we  see  the  tendency  of  the  accent  to  its 
true  centre  in  its  own  language.  Vertigo  w  ith  the  ac- 
cent on  the  t,  and  that  pronounced  long  as  in  title,  has 
BO  Latin  a  sound  that  we  scarcely  think  we  are  speaking 
English  :  this  makes  us  the  more  readily  give  into  the 
foreign  sound  oft,  as  in  fatigue.  This  sound  a  correct 
English  ear  is  soon  weary  of,  and  settles  at  last  with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  with  the  »  sounded  as  in  in- 
digo, portico,  &c. 

Very,  vSr'^,  a.  Trne,  real ;  having  any  qualities, 
commonly  bad,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  note  things 
eraphatically,  or  eminently  ;  same. 

Very,  v^r'e,  ad.  In  a  great  degrree,  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

To  Vesicate,  v&'sd-kate,  v.  a.  91 .    To  blister. 
Vesication,  v^S-d-ka'sh&n,  s.   Blistering,  separa. 
tion  of  the  cuticle. 

Vesicatory,  v^-sik'^-tfir-^,  s.  512.  A  blister- 
ing medicine. — St-e  Domestick, 

Vesicle,  vls'^-kl,  s.  403.  A  small  cuticle,  filled 
or  inflated. 

Vesicular,  v^-slk'u-Ur,  a.  88.  Hollow,  full  of 
small  interstices. 

Vesper,  v^s'pur,  s.  98.  The  evening  star,  tlie 
evening. 

Vespers,  V&'p^"'  *•      "^^  evening  service. 

Vespertine,  v&'p&r-tiue,  a.   149.     Happening 

or  coming  in  the  evening. 

Vessel,  v&'sil,  s.   99.      Any  thing  m  which 

liquids  or  other  things  are  put  ^  the  containing  parts 

f^  animal  body;  any  vehfclefn  which  men  or  gnods 

are  cMried  on  the  xvater;  any  capacity,  any  thing 

containing. 

Vest,  vfet,  s.      An  outer  garment. 

To  Vest,  V^st,  v.  a.   To  dress,  to  deck,  to  enrobe; 

1      to  dress  in  a  long  garment;  to  make  possessor  of.  to 

'      invest  with  ;  to  place  in  possession. 


, .  -  Vestal    V&'tiil,  S.       a  pure  virgin. 

ir>Th'.3  word  is  perfectly  anRrl"''>s''<l./i^^^'|!"*'"^*     Vp«tat    v&'lll    a.  Sa      Denoting  pure  virginity. 
'^^^^^^t^:'^^^^^^  Vest^BUlT  vis'tibMe,    .     The  porch  or  first 

^^^^^^'^^^^^"^r^  ^       ^"^""'=^^t:^-on.eln.thedl.d,,. 
t^av  not  bt  improper  to  rectify.      Vertey-a  is  not  un-  The  twilight  Sf  our  da,,  the  «t"^^'-; 

S«fe:rSS»;S5  VeSTIO.   V...^e,   .       footstep,  .a^  left  be- 

FF^^i'^ iSSSrS^-^^^  ^SSS'^sem^nt.  .    Oarment,  p.t  of  dr^ 

^er*r:rankp"onlmLd^:sifwri^tten'..r^^^^  VeSTRY,     V^s'tr^,    .-      ^/^T  «Ef^*a  c"  nt 

VERTEk,  V^v'tSks,  s.    zenith,  the  point  overhead  ;  ehur^^Jn  which  the^^^^^^^ 

V?RTrcfL:'vl'tmi,    a,    88.        -A-t'j:.ll;:\r7s"xrEr:4S^^^^^^^  Garment,  mbe; 

,ith;   placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  ,    \™«^,;;t;,^ternal  form. 

The  state  of     Vetch,  V^tsh,  S.      A  plant. 

i  Vetchy,  V^tsh'^,  a.      Made  of  vetches,  abounding 


leii 

horizon.  ,,  ,     , 

Verticality,  v^r-td-kil'6-td,  s 

•    being  in  the  zenith.     ,  ,,    ,        ,       .      ,  ^^^. 

Vertically,  v^rt^-kM-^,  ad.     m  the  «nith. 
Verticity,  vSr-tls'^-t^,  S.     Tl.e  power  of  turning, 

circumvolution,  rotation.  .         

Vertiginous,  v&-tld'jln-tis,  a.     Turning  round, 

VeTigoT 'vlr-t\'g6,  v§r-t^'g6,  or  vM^-g6.   s. 

1 12  '  A  giddiness,  a  sense  of  turning  m  the  head. 

n^'  ThiRvvord  is  exactly  under  the  same  predicament 
J^rp,io^XiS'>.  If  we  pronounce  it  learnedly,we 

34y 


Veteran,'  yht'hi-hi,  s.  88.     An  old  soldier,  a  man 
VET'Er:rvW-an,  a.     Long  practised  in  war. 

VE^F^iriitTlk'^-^-ni-r^,    «■     .Belonging,  to 
\^tUerparticulariy  horses ;  from  the  Latin  vetertnartus. 
a  farrier,  or  horse-doctor. 
K^  I  have  adopted  thi,  word  from  a  prospect  of  its 
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becoming  a  part  of  the  language.  Asa  college  is  founded 
in  London  for  studying  the  diseases  to  whicli  that  useful 
animal,  the  horse,  is  liable,  the  name  of  Veterinary 
College  must  come  into  general  use,  and  ought  therefore 
to  have  place  in  our  dictionaries.  Ash  is  the  only  lexico- 
grapher who  has  it 
To  Vex,  V^ks,     v.  a.      To  plague,  to  torment,  to 

harass :  to  disturb,  to  disquiet ;  to  trouble  with  slight 

provocations. 
Vexation,  v^k-sa'shun,  s.    The  act  of  troubling ; 

the  state  of  being  troubled,  uneasiness,  sorrow ;  the 

cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness ;  an  act  of  haraising  by 

law ;  a  slight  teasing  trouble. 
Vexatious,  vek-sa'sh&s,    a.    314.      AfiSictire, 

troublesome,  causing  trouble  ;   full  of  trouble,  full  of 

uneasiness,  teasing,  slightly,  troublesome. 
Vexatiously,    v^k-sa'sh&s-l^,    ad.      Trouble- 

somely,  uneasily. 
Vexatiousness,  v^k-sa'sh6s-nls,  s.     Trouble- 

someness,  uneasiness. 
Vexer,  v^ks'fir,  s.  98.      He  who  vexes. 
Uglily,  fig'l^-I^,  ad.      Filthily,  with  deformity. 
Ugliness,   6g^e-nls,    s.      Deformity,  contrariety 

to  beauty ;    turpitude,  loathsomeness,  moral  depra- 
vity. 
Ugly,  figl4  «•      Deformed,  offensive  to  the  sight, 

contrary  to  beautiful. 
VlAL,  vi'ul,  *.  88.      A  small  bottle. 
Viand,  vi'find,  s.  88.      Food,  meat  dressed. 
Viaticum,  vl-St'^-k&m,    *.   116.     Provision  for 

a  journey ;  the  last  rites  used  to  prepare  the  passing 

soul  for  its  departure. 

To  Vibrate,  vllsrate,  t;.  a.  91.    To  brandish,  to 

move   to  and  fro  with  quick  motion;    to  make  to 

quiver. 
To  Vibrate,  vl'brate,    v.  n.     To  play  up  and 

down,  or  to  and  fro  ;  to  quiver. 
Vibration,  vUbra'shun,    s.    138.      The  act  of 

moving,    or  being  moved  with  quick  reciprocations, 

or  returns. 
Vibratory,  Vi'bri-t?ir-^,  s.  Vibrating  continually. 

OcyFor  the  sound  of  the  o,  see  Domestick ;  and  for  the 
accent,  see  Principles,  No.  512. 
Vicar,  vlk'ur,  s.  88.  138.      The  incumbent  of  an 

appropriated  or  impropriated  benefice  ;  one  who  per- 
forms the  functiiins  of  another,  a  substitute. 
Vicarage,  vik'ur-idje,  s.  90.      The  benefice  of 

a  vicar. 
Vicarial,  vl-ka'r^-M,  a.     Belonging  to  a  vicar. 
Vicarious,    vi-ka'r^-fis,     a.     1^       Deputed, 

delegated,  acting  in  the  place  of  another. 
ViCARSHIP,  vlk'&r-shlp,  s.      The  office  of  a  vicar. 
Vice,  vise,  s.      The  course  of  action  opposite  to 

virtue ;  a  fault,  an  offence ;  the  fool,  or  punchinello 

of  old  shows  ;  a  kind  of  small  iron  press  with  screws, 

used  by  workmen  ;  gripe,  grasp. 

Vice,  vise,  s.  This  word  is  the  ablative  case  of  the 
Latin  word  vicis,  and  is  used  in  composition  for  one 
who  performs,  in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  superiour, 
or  who  has  the  second  rank  in  command ;  as,  a  Vic- 
eroy, «  Vicechancellor. 
jf^This  word  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  prefix  male, 

IB  malecontent,malepractice,&c.  and  seems  to  strengthen 

the  reasons  given  under  those  words  for  pronouncing  the 

first  vowel  long. 

To  Vice,  vise,  r.  a.     To  draw.      Obsolete. 
ViCEADMIRAL,  vise-Jd'm^-rSl,     s.      The  second 

commander  of  a  fleet ;  a  naval  officer  of  the  second 

rank. 
ViCEADMiRALTY,    vlse-3d'md-rJl-t^,    S.       Tlie 

office  of  a  viceadmiraL 
ViCEAGENT,  vise-a'j^rt,  S.      One  who  arts  in  the 

place  of  another. 
Viced,  vlst,  a.  359.    Vicious,  corrupt 
Vicegerent,   vise-j^r^nt,  s.    A  lieutenant,  one 

who  is  entrusted  with  the  power  of  the  superiour, 
Vicegerency,    vise-j^r^n-s4    s.     Ihe  office  of 

a  vicegerent,  lientenancv,  deputed  power. 
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Vicechancellor,    vlse-tshSn'sel-l&r,  s.     The 

second  magistrate  of  the  universities. 
Viceroy,  vlse'rS^,  s.     He  who  governs  ir  place  of 

the  king  with  regal  authority. 
VlCEBOYALTY,      vlse-ro^il-td,      S.        Dignity     of 

a  viceroy. 
Vicinity,  v^-s!n'^-t^,   or  vl-sln'i-t^,  s.    138. 

Nearness,  state  of  being  near ;  neighbourhood. 
Vicinage,    vlsln-ldje,    s.    BO.     Neighbourhood, 

place  adjoining. 
Vicinal,  vls'e-nM,  138.  1 
Vicine,  vls'ine,  i  "' 

Near,  neighbouring. 

ft5"  Fo'  f  h*"  propriety  of  placing  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  of  vicinal,  see  Medicinal. 
Vkious,  vish'fis,  a.    Devoted  to  vice,  not  addicted 

to  virtue. — See  Vitious. 
Vicissitude,  v^-sls'^-tiide,  or  vi-sls'e-tide,  s. 

13S.    Regular  change,  return  of  the  same  things  in  the 

same  succession  ;  revolution,  change. 
Victim,  vlk'tim,  s.     A  sacrifice,  something  slain 

for  a  sacrifice  ;  something  destroyed. 
Victor,  vlk'tur,  s.    166.     Conqueror,  vanquisher, 

he  who  gains  the  advantage  in  any  contest. 
Victorious,  Vlk-t6'r^-US,  a.     Conquering,  having 

obtained   conquest,    superior  in   contest;    produciig 

conquest ;  betokening  conquest. 

Victoriously,  vik-to're-fis-1^,  ad.     With  con. 

quest,  successfully,  triumphantly. 
Victoriousness,  vlk-to'r^-fis-n&,  s.     The  state 

or  quality  of  being  victorious. 
Victory,  vik'tfir-^,  s.  557.     Conquest,  success  in 

contest,  triumph. 
Victress,  vlk'trls,  s.      A   female  that  conquers. 

See  Tutoresa. 

Victual,  vit'tl, 
Victuals, 

Provision  of  food,  stores   for  the   support   of  life, 

meat. 

J}:5"  This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has  terminated 
in  the  generation  of  a  new  w-ord ;  for  no  snlemnity  will 
allow  of  pronouncing  this  word  as  it  is  written,  yictuals 
appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary  to  the  real  sound,  that  in 
some  of  his  manuscript  remarks  which  I  have  seen,  he 
spells  the  word  viltles.  This  compliance  with  sound, 
however,  is  full  of  mischief  to  language,  and  ought  not 
til  be  indulged. — See  Skeptick,  and  Principles,  No.  360. 
To  Victual,  vit'tl,  v.  a.   To  store  with  provision 

for  food. 

Victualler,    vit'tl-fir,    s.     One  who  provides 

victuals. 

Videlicet,  v^-dll'^-s6t,  ad.     To  wit,  that  is; 

generally  written  Viz. 

J{5*  This  is  a  long-winded  word  from  a  short  explana. 
tion,  and  its  contraction,  Viz.  a  frightful  anomaly,  which 
ought  never  to  be  pronounced  as  it  is  WTitten  :  theadveib 
namely  ought  to  be  used  instead  of  both  ;  and  where  it 
is  not,  ought  in  reading  always  to  be  substituted  for 
them. 
To   Vie,  Vl,  v.   a.   276.      To  show  or  practise  in 

competition. 
To  Vie,  vl,  v.  n.     To  contest,  to  contend. 
To  View,  vu,  v.  a.  286.     To  survey,  to  look  on  ; 
by  way  of  examination;  to  see,  to  perceive  by  the 
eye. 
View,  vix,  S.     Prospect,  sight,  power  of  beholding  ; 
act  of  seeing;   sight,  eye;  survey,   examination  by 
the  eye  ;  intellectual  survey  ;  spare  that  may  be  taken 
in  by  the  eye,  reach  of  sight ;  appearance,  show ;  dis- 
play, exhibition  to  sight  or  mind ;  prospect  of  interest ; 
mtention,  design. 

Viewless,  vM^s,  a.  Unseen. 

Vigil,  Vid'jll,  s.    Watch,  devotion  performed  in  thf 

customary  hours  of  rest ;  a  fast  kept  before  a  holiday ; 

service  used  on   the  night  before  a  holiday ;   watch, 

forbearance  of  sleep.— See  Drama. 

Vigilance,  v!d^il-an?e,  ?  ,  go 
ViGILANCY,  vlcl'j!l-iin-s^,.J  " 

Forbearance  of  sleep  ;  watchfulness,  circumspection, 

incessant  care  ;  guard,  watch. 
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Vigilant,  vid'jll-5nt,  a. 

spect,  diligent,  att<>ntivp. 

Vigilantly-,    vid'jil-iint-14,    ad.       WatchfuUy, 

attt^ntively,  cirtumspectly. 
Vignette,    vin'ydt,    «.      Ornamental    flowers    or 

figures  placed  by  printers  at  the  begfinning  or  end  of 

chapters,  sometimes  emblematical  of  the  subject 
ViGOKOUS,     vlg'ir-fis,     a.     314.       Forcible,    not 

weakened,  full  of  strength  and  life. — See  Vaparer. 

Vigorously,    vlg'&r-iis-l^,    ad.      with    force, 

forcibly. 
VigouousneSS,  vlg'fir-fts-n^S,  s.    Force,  strength. 
Vigour,  vig'&r,  s.  314.      Force,  strength ;  mental 

force,  intellectual  ability ;  energy,  efficacy. 
\  II.E,     Vile,    a.      Base,    mean,    worthless,    sordid, 

despicable  ;  morally  impure,  wicked. 
V^ILELY,  vile'le,  ad.      Basely,  meanly,  Ehamefully, 
ViLENESS,  vlle'nes,  s.      Baseness,  meanness,  des- 

picab'eness ;  moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 
To  V^iLiiy,  vll'e  fi,  v.  a.  183.      To  debase,  to  de- 

fasne,  tn  m  ike  contemptible. 
Villa,  vHlk,  S.  92.      A  country  seat. 

Village,  vilTidje,  ».  90.     A  small  collection  of 

houses,  less  than  a  town. 
Villager,  villid-jur,  s.  98.     An  inhabitant  of 

a  village. 
ViLLAGERY,  Vlllid-j&r-^,  S.      District  of  villages. 

Villain,    vUlin,    s.   208.     One  who  held  by 

a  base  tenure  ;  a  wicked  wretch. 
\'illanage,    vil'lin-adje,    s.  90.     The  state  of 

a  villain,  base  servitude  ;  baseness,  infamy. 
To   ViLLANiZE,  vU'lin-ize,  v.  a.     To  debase,  to 

degrade. 
Villa  NOUS,    vlllan-6s,   a.      Base,  yiie,  wicked  ; 

sorry. 
ViLLANOUSLY,  vlllan-fis-l^  ad.  wickedly,  basely. 
ViLLANOUSNESS,    vUlin-fis-nes,    s.       Baseness, 

wickedness. 
ViLLANY,    vlllan-^,    S.        Wickedness,    baseness, 

depravity  ;  a  wicked  ai-tion,  a  crime. 

\^  In  this  tribe  of  words  we  find  a  manifest  difference 
between  the  simple  villain  and  the  compounds  villany, 
■villniious,  &c.  Dr  Johnson  tells  us,  these  words  are 
derived  from  the  French  villain,  or  the  low  Latin  vil- 
lanm.  S<»nietiraes  we  tind  the  word  in  question  written 
viUanny  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  either  ought  to  be 
writti-n  so  from  the  old  French  villonnie,  with  double 
/  and  double  n,  or  from  the  modem  French  with  these 
letters  single  ;  or  if  we  must  form  it  from  our  own  word 
villain,  (which  we  seldom  choose  to  do  if  we  can  dis- 
cover the  most  remote  relation  to  other  languages,)  in 
this  case,  I  say,  we  ought,  according  to  our  own  ana- 
logy, to  spell  tlie  word  villainy. 
ViLLATICK,    vU-lJt'tlk,    a.    509.       Belonging    to 

villages. 
Villi,    \\\'V',    s.       In  Anatomy,  are  the  same  as 

fibres ;  and  in  Botany,  small  hairs  like  the  grains  of 

plush  or  slia?. 
\lLLOUS,  vill&S,  a.  314.      Shaggy,  rough. 
ViMiNEOus,  v^-mlii'^-&s,  or  vi-min'e-fis,  a.  138. 

Made  of  twigs. 
Vincible,  vin's^-bl,  a.  405.     Conquerable,  super- 

able. 
ViNCIBLENESS,  vln's^-bl-Il^S,  S.      Liableness  to  be 

overcome. 
ViNDEMiAL,  vln-de'md-M,  a.  88.     Belonging  to 

a  vintage. 
To  Vindicate,  vln'de-kate,  r.  a.  91.    To  justify, 

to  support,  to  maintain;   to  revenge,  to  avenge;   to 

assert,  to  claim  witli  cfficjicy ;  to  clear,  to  protect 
Vindication,  vln-de-ka'sh&n,  s.     Defence,  asser- 
tion, ju>tifitation^ 
VI^'DICATIVE,  viii'de-ki-tlv,  a.  512.    Revengeful, 

given  to  revenge. 

Vindicator,  vin'd^-ka^t&r,  s.  521.     One  who 

vindicates,  an  assertor. 
\'' INDICATORY,  Y''"'<^^-ka-tur-^,    O.    512.       Puni- 
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tory,  performing  the  office  of  vengeance ;  defensory, 

justificatory. 
Vindictive,   v!n-dlk'dv,  a.     Given   to  revenge, 

revengefuL 
Vine,  vine,  s.     The  plant  that  bea-s  the  grape. 
Vinegar,  vin'nd-g&r,  s.  88.     Wine  groNvu  sour^ 

any  tiling  really  or  metuphoriraUy  sour. 

Vineyard,   vin'yird,  s.    91.   515.      A  ground 

planted  with  vines. 

Vinous,  vl'nis,  a.  314.  Having  the  qualities  of 
wine,  consisting  of  wine. 

Vintage,  \'in'tldje,  s.  90.  The  produce  of  the 
vine  for  the  year,  the  lime  in  which  grapes  are  ga- 
thered. 

Vintager,  vln'ti-jir,  s.  He  who  gathers  the 
vintage. 

Vintner,  vliit'nur,  s.  98.     One  who  sells  wine. 

Viol,  vi'ul,  s.  166.  A  stringed  instrument  of 
musick. 

ViOLABLE,  vl'^-M-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may  be 
violated  or  hurt 

To  Violate,  vi'6-late,  i;.  a.  91.  To  injure,  to 
hurt ;  to  infringe,  to  break  any  thing  venerable  ;  to 
injure  by  irreverence  ;  to  ravish,  to  deflower. 

Violation,  vl-6-la'sh&ll,  s.  170.  infringement 
or  injury  of  something  sacred ;  rape,  the  act  of  de- 
flowering. 

Violator,  vi'6-la-t&r,  s.  521.  One  who  injures 
or  infringes  something  sacred ;  a  ravisher. 

Violence,  vi'6-l^nse,  s.  170.  Force,  strength 
applied  to  any  purpose ;  an  attack,  an  assault,  a  mur- 
der; outraj^e,  unjust  force;  eagerness,  vehemence; 
injury,  infringement  ;  forcible  defloration. 

Violent,  vi'6-l^nt,  a.  287.  Forcible,  acting 
with  strength  ;  produced  or  continued  by  force  j  not 
natural,  but  brought  by  force ;  unjustly  assailant, 
murderous  ;  unseasonably  vehement ;  extorted,  not 
voluntary- 

Violently,  vi'6-l^nt-l^,  ad.  With  force,  forci- 
bly, vehemently. 

Violet,  vl'oJ^t,  s.  170.  287.     A  flower. 

Violin,  vi-6-lin',  s.  528.  A  fiddle,  a  stringed  in- 
strument of  musick. 

ViOLIST,  vl'6-llst,  s.      A  player  on  the  viol. 

Violoncello,    v^-i-lSn-tsh^l'^,    s.    388.      a 

stringed  instrument  of  u:usick. 
Viper,  vi'p&r,  s.   98.      A  serpent  of  that  species 

which  brings  its  young  alive  ;  any  thing  mischievous. 
ViPERINE,    vi'pur-ine',    a.   49.       Belonging  to  & 

viper. 

Viperous,    vl'pir-us,     a.    314.      Having    the 

qualities  of  a  viper. 

Virago,  v^-ra'g6,  or  vl-ra'g6,  s.  138.  A  female 
warrior,  a  woman  with  the  qualities  of  a  man. — See 
Lumbago. 

ViRELAY,  vlr'^-la,  S,  A  sort  of  little  ancient 
French  poem,  that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes  and 
short  verses. 

ViRENT,  vi'r^nt,  a.      Green,  not  faded. 

ViRGE,  v^rje,  S.  108.      A  dean's  mace. 

Virgin,   verjln,  s.    108.      A  maid,   a  woman  un- 
acquainted with  man  ;  a  woman  not  a  mother  ;  any 
thing  untouched  or  unmingled ;  the  sign  of  the  zodiack 
in  which  the  sun  is  in  August. 
Q(5-  See  the  delicate  sound  of  the  first «  in  this  word 

illustrated.  Principles,  No.  101. 

Virgin,  vdr'jin,  a.  237.  Befitting  a  virgin,  suit- 
able to  a  virgin,  maidenlj'. 

Virginal,  v^rjln-il,  a.  68.  Maiden,  maidenly, 
pertaining  to  a  virgin. 

Virginal,  v^r'jln-al,  s.  More  usually  Virffinah. 
A  musical  instrument  so  called  because  used  by  young 
ladies. 

Virginity,  ver-jin'^-t^,  S.  Maidenhead,  un. 
acquaintance  with  -insn. 

Virile,  Vi'ril,  s.  140.      Belonging  to  a  man. 

Virility,  vi-rll'^-ti,  or  v^-riW-t^,  1.38.  Mea- 
hood,  character  of  a  man  ;  power  of  procreatioi.. 
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ViRTO,   v4r-to6',  s.      A  taste  for  the  elegant  arts, 

and  curiosities  of  nature. 
Virtual,  v^r'tshu-il,  a.  88.     Having  the  efficacy 

without  the  sensible  part. 
ViRTUAUTY,  v^r-tshii-lll'd-td,  s.      Efficacy. 
Virtually,  v^r'tshi-il-d,  ad.     In  eflfect,  though 

not  formally.  A 

Virtue,  ver'tshfi,  s.  T08.  461.  Moral  goodness  ; 
a  particular  moral  excellence  ;  medicinal  quality  ;  me- 
dicinal efficacy  ;  efficacy,  power  ;  acting  power  ;  secret 
agency,  efficacy  ;  bravery,  valour  ;  excellence,  that 
which  gives  excellence ;  one  of  the  orders  of  the  celes. 
tial  hierarchy. 

|)(5-  Dr  Hill  published  in  a  pamphlet  a  petition  from 
the  letters  /  and  U  to  David  Garrick,  esq.  both  com- 
plaining of  terrible  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by 
that  great  actor,  who  frequently  banished  them  from 
their  proper  stations  ;  as  in  the  word  virtue,  which  they 
said  he  converted  into  vurtue  ;  and  in  the  word  ungrate, 
ful  he  displaced  the  «,  and  made  it  ingrnteful,  to  the 
grreat  prejudice  of  the  said  letters.  To  this  complaint, 
Garrick  replied  in  the  following  epigram. 

'*  If  it  is,  as  you  say,  Ihat  I've  injur'd  a  letter, 
1*11  change  my  note  socn,  and  1  hope  for  the  bettel ; 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of  men. 
Hereafter  be  fix'd  t>y  the  tongue  and  the  pen. 
Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  both  have  their  due. 
And  that  I  may  be  never 'mistaken  for  U." 

Uurphy^i  Life  of  Garrick, 

ViRTUELESS,  V^r'tshil-lds,  a.  Wanting  virtue, 
deprived  of  virtue  ;  not  having  efficacy,  witliout  ope- 
ratitig  qualities. 

Virtuoso,  V^r-t6o-6's6,  S.  A  man  skilled  in 
antique  or  natural  curiosities  j  a  man  studious  of  paint- 
ing, statuary,  or  architecture.  The  plural  of  this  word 
is  written  virtuosi,  and  pronounced  vir-too-o>se. 

Virtuous,  v^r'tshfi-fis,  a.  463.     Morally  good  ; 

chaste  ;  done  in  consequence  of  moral  goodness  ;  effi- 
cacious, powerful ;  having  wonderful  or  eminent  pro- 
perties ;  having  medicinal  qualities. 

Virtuously,  v^r'tshfi-fis-ld,  ad.      In  a  virtuous 

manner. 
ViRTUOUSNESS,  v^r'tshi-fis-n^s,  s.     The  state  or 

character  of  being  virtuous, 

Virulence,  vlr'u-l^nse, 

ViRULENCY,  vlr'u-l^n-sd; 
Mental  poison,  malignity,  acrimony  of  temper,  bitter- 
ness. 

Virulent,  vVi-ldnt,  a.  110.  Poisonous,  ve- 
nomous; poisoned  in  the  mind,  bitter,  malignant. 

Virulently,   vlr'6-ldnt-ld,   ad.       Malignantly, 

wth  bitterness. 
Visage,  vlzldje,  s.  90.      Face,  countenance,  look. 
To  Viscerate,  vis'sd-rate,  v.  a.  To  embowel,  to 

exenterate. 
Viscid,  vls'sld,  a.      Glutinous,  tenacious. 
Viscidity,   vd-sld'd-td,  s.   138.      Glutinousness, 

tenacity,  ropiness  ;  glutinous  concretion. 
Viscosity,  vls-k6s'd-td,  S.  Glutinousness,  tenacity, 
a  glutinous  substance. 

Viscount,  vl'kount,  s.  458.     A  nobleman  next 

in  degree  to  an  earl. 
Viscountess,  vl'kount-ls,  s.      The  lady  of  a 

viscount. 

Viscous,  vls'kfis,  a.  314.  Glutinous,  sticky, 
tenacious. 

Visibility,  vlz-d-bil'd-td,  s.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  perceptible  by  the  eye  j  state  of  being  appa- 
rent, or  openly  discoverable. 

Visible,  viz'^-bl,  a.  405.  Perceptible  by  the 
eye  ;  discovered  to  the  eye ;  apparent,  open,  conspi- 
cuous. 

ViSiBLENESS,  vlz'e-bl-n^s,  s.  state  or  quality  of 
being  visible. 

Visibly,  vlz'd-bld,  ad.  In  a  manner  perceptible 
by  the  eye. 

Vision,  vlzh'fin,  s.  451.  sight,  the  faculty  of 
seeing  ;  the  act  of  seeing ;  a  supernatural  appearance, 
a  spectre,  a  phantom  ;  a  dream,  something  shown  in 
a  dream. 
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Visionary,  vlzb'&n-J-Vd,  a.  Affected  by  phantom" 
disposed  to  receive  impressions  on  the  imagination  ; 
imaginary,  not  real,  fcen  in  a  dream. 

Visionary,  vizh'ta-A-rd,  s.  One  whose  imagina- 
tion is  disturbed. 

To  Visit,  vlz'it,  t^.  a.  To  go  to  see  ^  to  send  good 
or  evil  judicially  ;  to  salute  with  a  present ;  to  come 
to  survey  with  judicial  authority. 

To  Visit,  vlzlt,  v.  n.  To  keep  up  the  intercourse 
of  ceremonial  salutations  at  the  houses  of  each  other. 

Visit,  vlz'it,  s.      The  act  of  going  to  see  another. 

Visitable,  viz'(l-ti-bl,  a  405.  Liable  to  be  vi- 
sited. 

Visitant,  vlz'd-tAnt,  s.  88.  One  who  goes  to  see 
another. 

Visitation,  vlz-d-ta'sb&n,  s.  The  act  of  visiting ; 
objects  of  visits ;  judicial  visit  or  perambulation  ;  judi. 
cial  evil  sent  by  God;  communicati<n  of  divine  love. 

Visitatorial,  vlz-d  ti-to're-al,  a.  Belonging 
to  a  judicial  visitor. 

Visiter,  vlzlt-tur,  s.  98.  One  who  comes  to  aa. 
other;  an  occasional  judge. 

ViSIVE,  Vi'slv,  a.  140.  457.  428.  Formed  in  the 
act  of  eening. 

Visor,  viz'ar,  s.  166.  A  mask  used  to  disfigure 
and  disguise. 

VlSORED,  vlz'urd,  a.  359.      Masked. 

N'^ISTA,  vis'ta,  s.  92.  View,  prospect  through  an 
avenue. 

Visual,  vlzb'ii-Sl,  a.  451.  Used  in  sight,  ex- 
ercising the  power  of  sight. 

Vital,  vi'tM,  a-  88.  Contributing  to  life,  neces- 
sary to  life  ;  relating  to  life  ;  containing  life  ;  being 
the  seat  of  life ;  so  disposed  as  to  live  ;  essential,  chiefly 
necessary. 

Vitality,  vi-tAl'^td,  s.  Power  of  suhsisting  iu 
life. 

Vitally,  Vi'tAl-d,  ad.  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  life. 

VITALS,  Vi'tMz,  s.      Parts  essential  to  life. 

To  Vitiate,  vlsb'^-ate,  r.  a.  To  deprave,  to 
spoil,  to  make  less  pure. 

Vitiation,  vish-d-a'sh&n,  s.  Depravation,  cor- 
rnption. 

VlTIous,  vlsh'is,  a.  461.  Corrupt,  wicked, 
opposite  to  virtuous  ;  corrupt,  having  physical  ill  qua. 
titles. 

VlTiouSLY,  vlsb'&s-ld,  ad.  Not  virtuously,  cot. 
ruptly. 

VmouSNESS,  visb'us-nis,  S.  Corruptness,  state 
of  being  vitio  us. 

Vitreous,   vlt'tr4-fis,    a.      Glassy  ;   consisting  of 

glass,  resembling  glass. 
VITREOUSNESS,   vit'tr^-fis-D^s,    s.      Resemblance 
of  glass. 

Vitrificable,  ve-trlPft-kJ-bl,  a.  Convertible 
into  Riass. 

To  Vitrificate,  ve-triPft-kate,  i>.  a.  To  change 
into  glass. 

Vitrification,  vlt-trd-ft-ka'sb&n,  s.  Produc- 
tion of  glass,  act  of  changing,  or  state  of  being  changed 
into  glass. 

To  vitrify,  vit'trd-fi,  v.  a.  183.  To  change 
into  glass. 

To  Vitrify,  v!t'trd-fl,  v.  n.     To  become  glass. 

Vitriol,  vlt'trd-fil,  s.  166.  vitriol  is  produced 
by  addition  of  a  metallick  matter  with  the  fossil  acid 
salt 

Vitriolate,  vit'tre-6-late,       1 

Vitriolated,  vit'rd-6-la-tdd,  S  "' 

Impregnated  with  vitriol,  consisting  of  vitriol. 
Vitriolick,  vit-rd-&11k,  1 
ViTRioLous,  vd-tri'6-las,  S 

Resembling  vitriol,  containing  vitrioL 
VrruLiNE,  vlt'tshu-line,  a.  149.     Belonging  to  a 
calf. 
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ViTUPERABLE,  ve-tu'p^i-Lbl,  or  vi-tu'p^r-a-bl, 
a.  138.  405.     Blame- wortliy. 

To  Vituperate,  ve-tii'p&-ate,  or  vi-tii'p^r-ate, 

V.  a.  138.    To  blame,  to  censure. 
Vituperation,  vd-t{i-per-a'shfin,  or  vl-tii-p^r- 

a'sh&n,  s.      Blame,  censure. 
Vivacious,  v^-va'shfis,  or  vl-va'sli&s,  a.  138. 

Long-lived  ;  sprightly,  gay,  active,  lively. 
ViVACiousNESS,  ve-va'shus-n&j  or  vi-vi'- 

shus-nfe,  138. 
Vivacity,  ve-vJs'^-td,  or  vl-vis'^t^ 

Liveliness,  spriglitUness  j   longevity,   length  of  life  ; 

power  of  living. 
VrVTD,  vivid,   a.    544.      Lively,    quick,  striking; 

sprightly,  active.  , 

Vividly,  vlrld-le,  ad.     With  life,  with  quickness, 

wth  strength. 
Vividness,  vivld-nSs,  s.    Life,  vigour;  quickness. 
To   ViviFiCATE,  vl-viffe-kate,   v.  a.  138.     To 

make  alive,   to  inform  with  life,  to  animate ;  to  re- 
cover from  such  a  cliange  of  a  form  as  seems  to  destroy 

the  properties. 
ViviFiCATiON,   vlv-^-fe-ka'sh&n,  s.     The  act  of 

giving  life. 
ViVIFICK,   vi-vlfik,    a.    138,    309.      Giving  life, 

making  alive. 
To   Vivify,   vlv'^-fl,  r.  a.  183.      To  make  alive, 

to  animate,  to  endue  with  life. 
Viviparous,   vl-vlp'pi-rus,   a.    138.     Bringing 

the  young  alive,  opposed  to  Oviparous. 
Vixen,  vik'sn,  s.    103.       vixen  is  the  name  of  a 

she-fox,  and  applied  to  a  woman,  whose  nature  is 

lherel»y  compared  to  a  she- fox. 
Vizard,  viz'tird,  s.  88.    A  mask  used  for  disguise. 
Vizier,   vlz'yere,  s.      The  prime  minister  of  the 

Turkish  empire. 
Ulcer,  ul'siir,  S.  98.      A  sore  of  continuance,  not 

a  new  wound. 
To  Ulcerate,  M's&r-ate,  v.  a.     To  disease  with 

sores. 

Ulceration,  Eil-s&r-a'shun,  s.  The  act  of  break- 
ing into  ulcers  ;  ulcer,  sore. 

Ulcerous,  ul'sSr-fis,  a.  boo.   Afflicted  with  sores. 

Ulcerousness,  M's&r-us-n^s,  s.  The  state  of 
being  ulcerous. 

Ulcered,  ul'surd,  «.  359. 

a  hurt  to  an  u'cer. 

Uliginous,  u-lid'jliuSs,  a. 
Ultimate,  ul'tt^-miVt,  a.  91 

resort 
Ultimately,  ul'te-mJt-1^,  ad. 

sequence. 
Ultimity,  &I-tlm'^t^,  s.      The  last  stage,  the  last 

consequence. 
Ultramarine,  ul-tri-ma-r^^n',  s.  112.    One  of 

the  noblest  blue  colours  used  in  painting,  produced  by 
calcination  from  the  stone  called  lapis  lazuli. 

Ultramarine,  ul-tri-mi-r^en',  a.  112. 
beyond  the  sea,  foreign. 

Ultramontane,   nl-tri-mSn'tane,   a. 

beyond  the  mountains. 
Ultramundane,    M-tri-in&n'dane,    a. 

beyond  the  world. 
Umbel,  {im'bel,   S.      in  Botany,  the  extremity  of 

a  stalk  or  branch  divided  into  several  pediments  or 

rays,  beginning  from  the  same  point,  and  opening  so 

as  to  form  an  inverted  cone. 
Ujibellated,   &m'b§l-la-ted,    a.       In  Botany,  is 

said  of  flowers  when  many  of  them  grow  together  in 

umbels. 
Umbelliferous,  um-b^l-liffer-us,  a.  518.  Used 

of  plants  that  bear  many  flowers,  growing  upon  many 
footstalks. 
Umber,  um'bur,  s.  98.     A  colour  ;  a  fish.     The 
umber  and  grayling  differ  in  nothing  but  their  names. 

Umbered,  6m'b&rd,  a.  359.     Shaded,  clouded. 
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Umbilical,  fim-bil'e-kAl,  a.  Belonging  to  the 
navel. 

UmbleS,  fim'blz,  s.   405.      A  deer's  entrails. 

Umbo,  &m'b6,  S.  The  point  or  prominent  part  of 
a  buckler. 

Umbrage,  fim'bridje,  s.^0.  Shade,  screen  of 
trees  ;  shadow,  appearance  Resentment,  offence,  sus- 
picion of  injury. 

Umbrageous,  &m-bra'ji-&s,  a.      Shady,  yielding 

shade. 
Umbrageousness,  fim-bra^i-fis-n^s,  s.     Shadi. 

ness. 
Umbhatile,  fim'br^tll,  a.    145.     Being  in  the 

shade. 
Umbrel,  fim'brel,  ) 

Umbrella,  fim-brMli,  S  ** 

A  screen  used  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and 

in  others  to  bear  oft'  the  rain. 
UmbrOSITY,  fim-br6s'^-td,  S.  Shadiness,  exclusion 

of  light 

Umpirage,  fim'p^ridje,  s.  90.  ArbitratioD,friendiy 

decision  of  a  controversy. 
Umpire,  iim'pire,  s.  140.   An  arbitrator,  one  who, 

as  a  common  friend,  decides  disputes. 

It:5'T^  word,  says  Johnson,  Minshew,  with  great  ap- 
plause  from  Skinner,  derives  from  un  pere,  in  French,  a 
father.  But  whatever  may  be  its  derivation,  one  should 
think,  in  pronunciation,  it  ought  to  class  with  empire: 
and  yet  we  find  our  orthoepists  considerably  divided  ia 
the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  both  these  words. 

Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  and 

J,      •  .    1      Mr  Perry,  rhyme  it  with  fire;   but  Mr 

J!.mpire,  ^     sheridan  and  Buchanan,  with  the  first  of 
pyr-a-mid. 
Mr  Sheridan  and  W.  Johnstone  rhyme  it 

rr    .,•  .,  J      with^Ve;  but  Mr  Perry,  Mr  Scott,  and 

vmptre,<      Buchanan,  with  fear;  and  Dr  Kenrick 
i.     with  the  first  of  7)^r-a-fnirf. 

Amidst  this  variety  and  inconsistency  we  find  a  pre. 
ponderancj,'  to  the  long  sound  of  i,  as  in  fire;  and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  eligible. 

Rampire  and  vampire  follow  the  same  analogy ;  ard 
satire  and  samphire  may  be  looked  on  as  irregular. 

Un,  fin.    A  negative  particle  much  used  in  composi-' 

tion.    It  is  placed  almost  at  will  before  adjectives  and 

adverbs. 

|j^  Mr  Mason  has  very  justly  observed,  that  "one 
uniform  effect  is  not  always  created  by  un  prefixed.  Thus 
the  word  une.rpre.mve  (as  used  by  both  Shakspeare  and 
Milton)  is  not  barely  made  negative  by  the  composition, 
but  it  is  also  changed  from  active  to  passive."  To  these 
observations  we  may  add,  that  Shakspeare  and  Milton's 
use  of  unerpressive  for  une.rpressible  or  ine.rpressible,  is 
very  licentious,  and  ought  not  to  be  followed.  The 
Latin  preposition  in,  and  the  English  un,  are  sufficiently 
ambiguous,  without  such  unmeaning  licenses,  which 
were  introduced  when  the  language  was  less  studied,  and 
perhaps  merely  to  help  out  a  hobbling  line  in  poetry. 
'I"he  Latin  preposition  in  is  negative  in  insensible,  and, 
what  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  is  intensive  in  inflamma- 
tory. The  English  preposition  un  is  privative  in  un. 
tried;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  retroactive  in  to 
undo :  a  stick  which  has  been  bent,  may,  when  made 
straight,  be  said  to  be  unbent ;  but  if  it  was  previously 
straight,  we  cannot  so  properly  say  it  is  unbent,  as  thut 
it  is  not  bent. — See  Unprincipled. 
Unabashed,  fin-i-biisht',  a.  359.     Not  shamed, 

not  confused  by  modesty. 
Unable,  fin-a'bl,  a.  405.      Kot  having  ability  j 

weak,  impotent 
Unabolished,  un-J-b&llsht,  a.      Not  repealed, 

remaining  in  force. 
Unacceptable,  fin-Sk's^p-ta-bl,  a.      Not  pleas- 
ing, not  such  as  is  well  received. 
Unacceptableness,     fin-ak's^p-tA-bl-nes,     s. 

state  of  not  pleasing. — See  Acceptable. 
Unaccessibleness,  &n-ik-sls'se-bl-n§s,  s.  state 

of  not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached. 
Unaccojimodated,  fin-ak-k6m'm6- da-ted,    a. 

Unfurnished  with  external  convenience. 
Unaccompanied,   fin-ak-kam'pi-nld,  a.    2S3. 

Not  attended. 
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Unaccomplished,   fin-ik-k5m'plisat,   a.   359. 

UnSiiished,  incomplete. 
Unaccountable,    un-Jk-k5&n't5-bl,    a.    405. 

Not  explicable,  not  to  be  solved  by  reason ;  not  re- 
ducible to  rule  ;  not  subject,  not  controlled. 

Unaccountably,  &n-;\k-koim'ti.ble,  ad, 
strangely. 

Unaccurate,  ftn-ak'kii-rat,  a.  91.  Not  exact ; 
properly  Inaccurate. 

Unaccustomed,  fin-ak-k6s'tcimd,  a.     Not  used, 

not  habituated;  new,  not  usual 

Unacknowledged,  &n-ik-n611Idjd,  a.  328.  359. 

Not  owned. 

Unacquaintance,  fin-ik-k\van'tinse,  s.  Want 
of  familiarity. 

Unacquainted,  fin-Ak-kwan't^d,  a.  Not  known, 
nnusual,  not  familiarly  known ;  not  having  familiar 
knowledge. 

UnactivE,  &n-5k'tlv,  a  Not  brisk,  not  lively  ; 
having  no  employment  ;  not  busy,  nut  diligent ;  hav- 
ing no  efficacy :  m«re  properly  Inactive. 

Unadmired,  &n-Jd-nnird',  a.  359.  Not  regarded 
with  honour. 

Unadored,  &n-i-d6rd',  a.  359.     Not  worshipped. 

Unadvised,  &n-Sd-vizd',  a.  359.  Imprudent, 
indiscreet ;  done  without  due  thought,  rash. 

Unadulterated,  in-J-d&l'tiir-a-ted,  a.  359. 
Genuine  ;  not  counterfeit ;  having  no  base  mixture. 

Unaffected,  un-Af-fek'ted,  a.  Real,  not  hypo- 
critical ;  free  from  affectation  ;  open,  candid,  sincere  ; 
not  formed  i>y  too  rigid  observation  of  rules ;  not  mov- 
ed ;  not  touched. 

Unaffecting,  fin-?if-f^k't1ng,  a.  4-10.  Not 
pathetick,  not  moving  the  passions. 

Unaided,  &n-a'd^d,  a.      Not  assisted,  not  helped. 

Unalienable,  fin.ale'y^n-S-bl,  a.  113.  Not 
alienable,  not  transferrable. 

UnaLLIED,  fili-M-lid',  a.  283.  Having  no  power- 
ful relation  ;  having  no  common  nature,  not  congenial. 

Unalterable,  &n-al'tur-i-ol,  a.     Incapable  of 

being  altered. 
Unanimous,  yfi-nin'd-mus,   a.      Being  of  one 

mind,  agreeing  in  design  or  opinion. 
Unanointed,  &n-&-noln'ted,  a.     Not  anointed  ; 

not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme  unction. 
Unanswerable,  &n-Jn'siir-i-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

refuted. 

Unanswered,  &n-3n'surd,   a.     Not  opposed  by 

a  reply  ;  not  confuted  ;  not  suitably  returned. 

Unappalled,  fin-lp-pa\vld',  a.  Not  daunted,  not 
impressed  by  fear. 

Unappeasable,  fin-Jp-pe'zH-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
pacified,  implacable. 

Unapprehensive,  fin-Sp.pr^-h^n'slv,  a.  Not 
intelligent,  not  ready  of  conception  ;  not  suspecting. 

UnappKOACHED,  fin-3p-prAtsh'^d,  a.  359.  Inac- 
cessible. 

Unapproved,  fin-Jp-pr6ovd',  a.  359.     Not  ap- 

proved. 
Unapt,  fin-<^pt',  a.      Dull,  not  apprehensive  ;  not 

ready,  not  prupense;  nniit,  not  qualified;  improper, 

unfit,  unsuitable. 
Unaptness,  un-apt'n^S,  s.    Unfitness,  unsuitable- 

ness ;   dniness,   want  of  apprehension;   unreadiness, 

disqualification,  want  of  psopension. 
Unargued,  un-ar'gude,  a.  359.     Not  disputed  ; 

not  censured. 
Unarmed  fin-annd',  a.  359.    Having  no  armour, 

having  no  wenpons. 
Unartful,  un-art/ful,  a.     Having  no  art  or  cun. 

ning ;  wanting  skill. 

Unasked,   un-Sskt',   a.    3.59.      Net  sought  by 

solicitation. 
Unaspiring,  fin-as-pi'rlng,  a.     Not  ambitions. 
Unassailed,   &n-as-sald',   a.      Not  attacked,  not 

assaulted. 
Unassisted,  fin-Ss-sls'tcd,  a.     Not  helped. 
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Unassisting,  &n_as-4.-5'tirig,  a.     Giving  no  hilp. 
Unassured,  &n-5sh-ird',  a.  359.  Not  confident ; 
nut  to  be  trusted. 

Unattainable,   fm-St-ta'ni-bl,  a-     Not  to  be 

gained  or  obtained,  being  out  of  reach. 

Unattainableness,  fin-it-ta'n'i-lil-n&j  s. 
State  of  being  out  of  reach. 

Unattempted,  5n-at-t^mp'ted,  a.  Untried,  not 
essayed. 

Unattended,  in-at-t^n'ded,  a.  Having  no  re- 
tinue or  attendants. 

Unavailable,  un-^-vala-bl,   a.     Useless,  vain 

with  respect  to  any  purpose. 

Unavailing,  &n-a-va1ing,    a.    410.       Useless, 

vain. 
Unavoidable,   fin-^-void'i-bl,  a.       Inevitable, 

not  to  be  shunned. 
Unavoided,  &n-A-vold'M,  a.     Inevitable. 
Unauthorised,  6n-iw'/Aur-lzd,    a.     Not  s'lp- 

ported  by  authority,  not  pmperly  commissioned. 
Unaware,  un-3-ware',  524.  7     , 
Unawares,  5n-A-\varz',         )  *"  ' 

Without  previous  meditation  ;  unexpectedly,  when  it 

is  not  thought  of,  suddenly. 

tld-  Tliese   words,  like  some  others,   are  sometimes 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  sometimes  on  the  la- 1, 
as  the  rhythm  of  the  sentence   seems  to  require.     See 
Commodore. 
Unawed,  fin-awd',  a.  359.      Unrestrained  by  fear 

<ir  reverence. 
Unbacked,  fin-bSkt',  a.  359.     Not  tamed,  not 

taught  to  bear  the  rider;  not  countenanced,  notaided. 

To  Unbar,  in-b^r',  v.  a.  To  open  by  removing 
the  bars  ;  to  unbolt 

Unbarbed,  un-birbd',  a.      Not  shaven. 

Unbattered,  fin-bat't&rd,  a.  Not  injured  by 
blows. 

Unbeaten,  fin-b^tn,  a.  Not  treated  with  blows ; 
not  trodden. 

Unbecoming,  &n-b^-k&m1ng,  a.  Indecent,  un- 
suitable, indecorous. 

7o  Unbed,  fin-bM',  f.  a.      To  raise  from  a  l-ed. 

Unbefitting,  &n-be-fit'tlng,  a.     Not  becoming, 

not  suitable. 

Unbegot,  fin-b^-g5t',  ^ 

Unbegotten,  un-b^-g6t'tn,  ^ 

Eternal,  without  generation;  not  yet  genornted. 
Unbelief,  &n-be-l^^l',  s.      incredulity  ;  infidelity, 

irreligion. 

7b  Unbelieve,  &n-b^-l^ev',  v.  a.     To  disiTodit, 

not  to  trust ;  not  to  think  real  or  true. 
Unbeliever,   fin-bd-leev'6r,  s.     An  infidel,  one 

who  'oelieves  not  the  scripture  of  God. 
Unbending,  un-b^n'ding,  a.  410.     Not  suffering 

fiexure  ;  devoted  to  relaxation. 
Unbenevoi.ent,  &n-be-n§v'v6-lL'nt,  a.  Not  kind. 
Unbeneficed,  &n-ben'n^-fist,  a.     Not  preferred 

to  a  benefice. 
Unbenighted,  fin-bd-nite'ed,  a.     Never  visited 

by  darkness. 
Unbemgn,  fin-b^-nlne',  a.  Malignant,  malevolent. 
Unbent,  &n-b^nt',  a.     Not  strained  by  the  strincr ; 

ha(ing  the  bow  unstrung ;  not  crushed,  not  subdued  ; 

relaxed,  not  intent. 
Unbeseeming,  fin-be-seemlisg,  a.    Unbecoming. 
UnBESOUGHT,  un-b(^-sa\vt',  a.      Not  entreated. 
Uneewailed,  un-b^wald',  a.      Not  lamented. 
To    UnbiaS,    5n-bi'is,   v.  a.      To  free  from  any 

external  motive,  to  disentangle  fiom  prejudice. 
Unbid,  &n-t'?d',  ^ 

Unbidden,  &n-bld'dn,  S 

Uninvited;  unromiiiaidcd,  spontaneous. 
UneigottED,  un-blg'&t-^d,  a.    Free  from  bigotry. 

DS-  Dr  Johnson   and    Mr  Sheridan  spell   this   word 
Willi  double  t,  though  the  simple  bigoted  has  but  one. 
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TWs  certainly  is  nn  inconsistency  which  no  authority 
can  justify.  — See  Bieoted. 

To  Unbind,  fin-bind,  v.  a.    To  loose,  to  untie. 
To  CJnbishop,  un-bish'up,  v.   a.     To  deprive  of 

episcopal  orders. 
Unbitted,  in-blt't^d,  a.    Unbridled,  unrestrained. 
Unblamable,  fin-bla'mJ-bl,  a.  Not  culpable. 
Unblemished,    un-blemlsht,    a.      Free    from 

turpitude,  free  from  reproach- 

Unblenched,  un-bl^nsht',  a.  Not  disgraced,  not 
injured  by  any  soil. 

Unblest,  &n-ble.st',  a.  Accused,  excluded  from 
bi'n"di(  tion  ;  wretched,  unhappy. 

Unbloodied,  un-blud1d,  a.  282.  104.  Not 
stained  with  blood. 

Unblown,  &n-bl6ne',  a.  Having  the  bud  yet  un- 
expanded. 

UnbluntED,  &n-bl&nt'^d,  a.     Not  made  obtuse. 

Unbodied,  &n-b6d'ld,  a.  282.  Incorporeal,  im- 
material i  freed  from  the  body. 

To  Unbolt,  un-bolt',  v.  a.    To  set  open,  to  unbar. 

Unbolted,    un-boU/^d,   a.     Coarse,   gross,  not 

refined. 
Un BONNETED,  &n-b6n'nlt-ed,  a.    Wanting  a  hat 

or  bonnet. 
Unbookish,   &n-b5oklsh,    a.     Not   studious  of 

books  ;  not  cultivated  by  erudition. 
Unborn,  fin-bom',  a.     Not  yet  brought  into  life, 

future. 
Unborrowed,  fin-bSi^rode,  a.     Genuine,  native, 

one's  own. 
Unbottomed,  fin-b6t'tumd,  a.    Without  bottom, 

bottomless  ;  having  no  solid  foundation. 
To  Unbosoji,  fin-bfiz'zfim,  v.  a.  169.    To  reveal 

in  confidence  ;  to  open,  to  disclose. — See  Bosom. 
UnBOUGHT,     fin-bJwt',      a.       Obtained     without 

money  ;  not  finding  any  purchaser. 
Unbound,  fin-bound',  a.   Loose,  not  tied  ;  wanting 

a  cover  ;  preterit  of  Unbind. 
Unbounded,    fin-bound'^d,    a.      Unlimited,    un- 
restrained. 
Unboundedly,   fin-bound'ed-1^,    ad.     Without 

bounds,  without  limits. 
Unboundedness,  fin-bound'M-n^s,  s.    Exemp- 
tion from  limitii. 
Unbowed,  fin-bode',  a.  Not  bent. 
To  Unbowel,  fin-bSu'S,  v.   a.     To  exenterate, 

to  eviscerate- 
To  Unbrace,  fin-brase',  v.  a.  To  loose,  to  relax ; 

to  make  the  clothes  loose. 
Unbreathed,  fin-breTHd',  v.  a.   Not  exercised. 
Unbred,   fin-bred',  a.     Not  instructed  in  civility, 

ill  educated,  not  taught. 
Unbreeched,  fin-britsbt',  a.  359.     Having  no 

breeches. 
Unbribed,  fin-bribd',  a.  Not  influenced  by  money 

or  gifts. 
Unbridled,  fin-bri'dld,  a.  .359.    Licentious,  not 

restrained 


Unbroke,  fin-broke',     > 
Unbroken,  fin-bro'kn,  \  '"' 


Not  violated  ;  not  subdued,  not  weakened  ;  not  tamed. 
Unbrotherlike,  fin-brfiTH'fir-llke,  > 
Unbrotherly,  fin-bruTH'fir-le,        y 

111  suiting  with  the  character  of  a  brother. 
To  Unbuckle,  fin-bfik'kl,  v.  a.    To  loose  from 

buckles. 
To  Unbuild,  fin-blld',  v.  a.    To  raze,  to  destroy. 
Unbuilt,  fin-bllf,  a.    Not  yet  erected. 
Unburied,  fin-b&r'rld,  a.  282.    Not  interred,  not 

honoured  with  the  rites  of  funeral. 
Unburned,  fin-bfirnd', 
Unburnt,  fin-burnt'. 

Not  cor,:<umed,  not   wasted,  not  injured  by  fire,  not 

•i^H'td  « !tli  fire. 
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Unburning,  fin-b&m1ng,  a.     Not  consuming  by 

heat. 
To  Unburthen,  fin-bur'TH^n,  v.  a.      To  rid  of 

a  loadj  to  throw  o£f,  to  disclose  what  lies  heavy  on  the 

mind. 
To  Unbutton,  fin-bfit'tn,  v.  a.     To  loose  any 

thing  buttoned. 
Uncalcined,  fin-kal'slnd,    a.      Free  from  calcina- 

tion.  " 

Uncalled,  fin-kawld',  a.     Not  summoned,  not 

sent  for,  not  demanded. 

Uncancelled,  fin-kiin'slld,  a.  99.     Not  erased, 

not  abrogated. 

Uncanonical,  fin-ki-n&n'^-kil,  a.  Not  agree- 
able to  the  canons. 

Uncapable,  fin-ka'pa-bl,  a.  Not  capable,  not 
susceptible;  more  properly  Incapuble. 

Uncarvate,  fin-kar'nAt,  a.  91.  Not  fleshly; 
more  properly  Incarnate. 

To  Uncase,  fin-kase',  i'.  a.  To  disengage  from 
any  covering ;  to  flay. 

Uncaught,  fin-kawt',  a.      Not  yet  caught. 

Uncaused,  fin-kavvzd',  a.  Having  no  precedent 
cause. 

Uncautious,  fin-kaw'sbfis,  a.  Not  wary,  heed- 
less. 

Uncertain,  fin-s^r'tin,  a.  208      Doubtful,  not 

certainly  known;  doubtful,  not  having  certain  know- 
ledge ;  not  sure  ia  the  consequence ;  unsettled,  unre- 
guiar. 

Uncertainty,   fin-slrtln-t^,   s.      Dubiousness, 

want  of  knoivledge  ;  contingency,  want  of  certainty, 
sometliing  unknown. 

To  Unchain,  fin-tshane',  v.  a.     To   free  fron» 

chains. 
Unchangeable,  fin-tshan'ji-bl,  a.     Immutable. 
Unchanged,  fin-tshanjd',  a.  359.     Not  altered  ; 

not  alterable. 
Unchangeableness,  fin-tshan'ji-bUnes,  s.  Im. 

mutability. 

Unchangeably,  fin-tshan'jJ-ble,  ad.    immuta. 

bly,  without  change. 
Unchanging,  fin-tshan'jlng,    a.       Suffering  no 

alteration. 
To  Uncharge,  fin-tsbaije',  v.  a.     To  retract  an 
,  accusation. 

Uncharitable,  fin-t.sh5r'^-ti-bl,  a.     Contmry 

to  charity,  contrary  to  the  universal  love  prescriUeJ  !'y 

Christianity. 
Uncharitableness,    fin-tsh2ir'e-t<\-bl-n^s,     s. 

Want  of  charity. 
Uncharitably,  fin-tshSr'^-tll-bl^,   cd.      In    a 

manner  contrary  to  charity. 
Unchary,  fin-tsba're,  a.    Not  wary,  not  cautious. 
Unchaste,  fin-tshaste',  a-    Lewd,  libidinous,  not 

continent 
UnchastitY,  fin-tshis't^-t^,  S.  530.     Lewdness, 

incontinence. 
Uncheerfulness,  fin-tsh^r'ful-n&,   s.     Melan- 
choly, gloominess  of  temper. — See  Cheerful. 

Unchecked,  fin-tsb2kt',  a.  359.     Unrestrained. 

Unchewed,  fin-tshude',  a.  359.     Not  masticated. 

To  UnchiLD,  fin-tshlld',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
children. 

Unchristian,  fin-kr1s'tsb3n,  a.  464.  Contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Christianity  ;  unconverted,  infidel. 

UnCHRISTIANNESS,  fin-krls'tsban-n^S,  S.  Con- 
trariety to  Christianity. 

Uncial,  fin'shdl,  a.  Belonging  to  letters  of  a 
larger  size  anciently  used  in  inscriptions  ;  capitiil  let- 
ters. 

Uncibcumcised,  fin-s^r'kfim-sizd,  a.  Not  cir- 
cumcised,  not  a  Jew. 

Uncircumcision,  fin-scr-kum-sizh'fin,  s.   Ou-.is- 

sion  of  circumrision. 
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Uncircumscriekd,  &ns§r-k&m-skribd',  a.  Un- 
bounded, unlimited. 

Uncircumspect,  6n-s^r'k&in-sp5kt,  a.  Not 
cautious,  not  vigilant 

Uncircitmstantial,  &n-s^r-k&m-stAn'shil,  a. 
Unimportant. 

Uncivil,  5n-slv'il,  a.  Unpolite,  not  agreeable  to 
rules  of  elegance'  nr  romplaisance. 

Uncivilly,  in-sivll-i,  ad.     UnpoUtcly,  not  com. 

plaisantly. 
Uncivilized,  &n-sWl-lzd,  a.  Not  reclaimed  from 

barbarity ;  coarse,  indecent. 
Unclarified,  &n-klJi"'i-fide,  a,  282.  Not  purg- 
ed, not  purified. 
To  Unclasp,  &n-klisp',  v.  a.     To  open  what  ia 

shut  with  clasps. 
Unclassick,  &n-klJs'slk,  a.      Not  clasaidc. 
Uncle,  unkltl,  s-  405.  408.      The  father  or  mo- 

tlier's  brother. 
Unclean,  fin-kilns',  a.      Foul,  dirty  ;  filthy  ;  not 

purified  by  ritual  practices  ;  foul  with  sin  ;  lewd,  \in- 

chaste. 
Uncleanliness,    Sn-kl^nli-nds,    s.     Want  of 

cleanliness. 
Uncleanly,  fin-kl^nle,  a.    Foul,  filthy,  nasty ; 

indecent,  unchaste. 
Uncleanness,  un-kl§n'nls,  s.      Lewdness,    in- 
continence; want  of  cleanliness,  nastiness;  sin,  wick- 
edness ;  want  of  ritual  purity. 
Uncleansed,  &n-kl§nzd',  a.   Not  cleansed. 
To  Unclew,  un-klfi',  v.  a.    To  undo. 
To  Unclench,  un-klensh',  t;.  a.     To  open  the 

closed  hand. 
Unclipped,  &n-klipt',  a.  359.      Whole,  not  cut. 
To  Uncloath,  in-kloTHe',  v.  a.     To  strip,  to 

make  naked, 

65*  As  Dr  Johnson  has  written  the  positive  of  this 
word  clothe,  he   ought  certainly  to   have   written   the 
negative  unclothe. 
To  Unclog,  4n-kl5g',  t-.  a.      To  disencumber,  to 

exonerate  ;  to  set  at  liberty. 
To  Uncloister,  fin-klois't&r,  v.  n.     To  set  at 

large. 
To  Unclose,  6n-kl6ze',  v.  a.     To  open. 
Unclosed,  im-klozd',  a.     Not  separated  by  enclo- 
sures. 
Unclouded,  un-klou'd^d,  a.     Free  from  clouds, 

clear  from  obscurity,  not  darkened. 
Uncloudedness,  in-klou'dM-n5s,  s.   Openness, 

freedom  from  gloom. 
UncLOUDY,  to-kl5u'di,  a.    Free  from  a  cloud. 
To  Unclutch,  fin-klutsh',  v.  a.     To  open. 
To  Uncoif,  &n-kw6iP,  v.  a.     To  pull  the  cap  ofif. 

See  To  Quoit. 
To  Uncoil,  &n-k5ll',  v.  a.      To  open  from  being 

coiled  or  wrapped  one  part  upon  another. 
Uncoined,  &n-k6ind',  a.  .359.     Not  coined. 
Uncollected,  &n-k6Ll6k't5d,  a.  Not  collected, 

not  recollected. 
Uncoloured,  &n-k&nird,  a.     Not  stained  with 

any  colour,  or  die. 
U.vcoMBEo,  fin-k6md',  a.  359.     Not  parted   or 

adjusted  by  the  comb. 
Uncomeatable,  un-k&m-at'i-Ll,  a.  Inaccessible, 

unattainable. 
Uncomeliness,    &n-k&m'li-n§s,    s.      Want  of 

grace,  want  of  beauty. 

Uncomely,  6n-kamle,  a.  Not  comely,  wanting 
grace. 

Uncomfortable,  fin-k&m'fiir-tA-bl,  a.  Afford- 
ing no  comfort,  gloomy,  dismal,  miserable  ;  receiving 
no  comfort,  melancholy. 

Uncomfortableness,  &n-k&m'fiir-tA-bl-ti5s,  s. 
Want  of  cheerfulness. 

UNCO.MroRTABLY,  un-kum'f&r-ta-ble,  ad.  With- 
out cheerfulness. 
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Uncommanded,  un-k5m-m^n'd^d,  a.  79. 
commanded. 

Uncommon,  &n-k6m'm&n,  a.     Not  frequent,  not 

often  found  or  known. 

Uncommonness,   &nk6m'm&n-nSs,  s.      infre- 

quency. 
Uncompact,  &n-k6m-pakt',  a.       Not  compact, 

not  closely  cohering. 
Uncommunicated,    &n-k5m-mi'nd-ka-tM,    a. 

Not  communicated. 
Uncompanied,  &n-k&m'pi-nid,  a.  101.    Having 

no  companion. 
Uncompelled,   6n-k5m-D^lld',  a.      Free  from 

compulsioiL 
Uncomplete,  &n-k&m-pMte',  a.     Not  finished  ; 

properly  Incomplete. 
Uncompounded,  fin-k&m-pofind'^d,  a.     Simple, 
I      not  mixed ;  simple,  not  intricate. 

j  Uncompressed,  fin-k6m-pr&t',  a.   10k     Free 
I      from  compression. 

I  Uncomprehensfve,     fin-k6m-pri-hen'siv,     a. 
I      Unable  to  comprehend  ;  in   Shakspeare  it  seems  to 
signify  Incomprehensible. 

Unconceivable,  fin-kSn-se'vA-bl,   a.      Not  to 

be  understood,  not  to  be  comprehended  by  the  mind. 

Unconcefvableness,    5ii-k6n-s^'va-bl-n^s,   s. 

Incomprehensibility. 
Unconceived,  fin.kSn-sivd',  a.  140.  Not  thought, 
not  imagined. 

Unconcern,  &n-k5n-s^m',  .9.     Negligence,  want 

of  interest  in,  freedom   from  anxiety,  freedom  fruiu 
p.orturbation. 
Unconcerned,  &n-k6n  s^rnd',  a.  104.     Having 
no  interest  in  ;  nut  anxious,  not  disturbed,  not  af- 
fected. 

Unconcernedly,  fin-kon-s^r'ned-l^,  ad.  354. 

Without  interest  or  affection. 

Unconcern  edness,  &n-k5n-s^md'n&,  s.    Free. 

dom  from  anxiety. 

Unconcerning,   &n-kSn-s^r'ning,  a.      Not  in- 
teresting, not  affecting. 

Unconcernment,  un-kin-sem'm^nt,  s.      The 
state  of  having  no  share. 

Unconcludent,  &n-k6n-klu'd^nt,  \ 

Unconcluding,  fin -kin-klii'ding,  \ 
Not  decisive,  inferring  no  plain  or  certain  conclusion. 

Unconcludingness,    fiii-k&n-klu'dliig-ii&,    s. 

QuHlity  of  being  unconcluding. 
Unconquerable,    fin-kSng'kfir-S-bl,   a.   415. 

Incapable  of  being  conquered. 
Uncounsellable,  fin-koun's^l-la-bl,  a.    Not  to 

lie  advised. 
Uncountable,  fin-koun'ti-bl,  a.  Innumerable. 

UnCOUNTERFEIT,  fin-koun't^r-fit,  a.        Genuine, 

not  spurious. 
To  Uncouple,  fin-kup'pl,  v.  a.      To  loose  dogs 

from  their  couples. 
Uncourteous,  fin-kfirtshd-fis,  a.     Uncivil,  un. 

polite. 
Uncourti.iness,  fin-kortl^nfe,  s.     Unsuitable- 

ness  of  manners  to  a  court 
Uncourtly,  fin-kortii,  a.   Inelegant  of  manners, 

uncivil. 
Uncouth,   fin-koo^A',  a.  315.       Odd,  strange, 

unusual. 
To  UncreatE,  fin-krd-ate',  v.  a.    To  annihilate, 

to  reduce  to  nothing,  to  deprive  of  existence. 
Uncreated,  fin-kri-a'tid,  a.      Not  yet  created ; 

not  produced  by  cTeation. 

Uncreditableness,    fin-kr5d'i-ti-bl-n&,     s. 

Want  of  reputation. 
Uncropped,  fin-kr5pt',  a.  359.       Not  cropped, 

not  gatliered. 

Uncrossed,  un-krost,  a.  359.     Uncancelled. 
UncROWDED,  fin-krS&'did,   a.      Not  straitened  by 
want  of  room. 
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To  Unchown,  &n-kr6u!i',    v.  a. 
a  crown  j  to  deprive  of  sovereignty. 

Unction,  uiigk'sh&n,  s.  408.  The  act  of  anoint- 
ing- ;  undent,  ointment ;  the  act  of  anointing  medi- 
cally ;  any  thing  suftening  or  lenitive ;  the  nte  of 
anointing  in  the  last  hours ;  any  thing  that  excites 
piety  and  devotion. 

Unctuosity,  &ngk-tshfi-as'^-t^  s.   Fatness,  oili- 

nesa. 
Unctuous,  &ngk'tshu-&s,  a.  408.     Fat,  clammy, 

oily. 

0©-This  wtird  is  as  frequently  mispronounced  as  aump- 
tuous  and  presumptuous,  and  for  tlie  same  reason.  We 
are  apt  to  confound  this  termination  with  eous  and  ioits, 
and  to  pronounce  the  word  as  if  written  ungWihtis,  with, 
out  attending  to  the  u  after  the  t,  which  malces  so 
great  a  difference  in  the  sound  of  this  word  and  its 
compounds. 

UnctuousnesS,  fingk'tshil-6s-n&,    s.      Fatness, 

oiliness,  clamminess,  greasiness. 
UnculLED,  iin-k&ld',  a.      Not  gathered.  ■ 

UnculpabLE,  &n-k&l'pJ-bJ,  a.      Not  blameable.       j 

Uncultivated,  iin-kiii'ti-vk-tM,  a.  Not  culti- 
vated, not  improved  by  tillage ;  not  instructed,  not 
civilized. 

Uncumbered,  fin-kfim'burd,    a.     Not  burdened, 

not  embarrassed. 
Uncurbable,  iin-kur'bi-bl,   a.      That  cannot  be 

curbed  or  checked. 
Uncurbed,   ill-kirbd',  a.   359.      Licentious,  un- 
restrained. 
To  Uncurl,  &n-kurl',  v.  a.  To  loose  from  ringlets 

or  convolutions. 
To  Uncurl,  &n-k&rl',    v.  n.     To  fall  from  the 

ringlets. 
Uncurrent,  un-kii/r^nt,    a.     Not  current,  not 

passing  in  common  payment. 
To  Uncurse,  fin-k&rse',  v.  a.      To  free  from  any 

execration. 
Uncut,  &ii_kit',  a.     Not  cut. 
To  Undam,  ftn-dlm',  v.  a.  To  open,  to  free  from 

the  restraint  of  mounds. 
Undamaged,  ftn-dimldjd,    a.    90.     Not  made 

worse,  not  impaired. 
Undaunted,  fin-d^n'tM,   a.  214.      Unsubdued 

by  fear,  not  depressed. — See  Daunted. 

Undauntedly,     6n-d^n't^d-ld,     aJ.       Boldly, 

intrepidly,  without  fear. 
Undazzled,   &n-daz'zld,  a.   359.      Not  dimmed, 

or  confused  by  splendour. 
To  Undeaf,  &.n-d^P,  v.  a.     To  free  from  deafness. 
Undeb.\UCHEDj  &n-d^-bawtsht',  a.   Not  corrupted 

by  debauchery. 
Undeoagon,  un-d^k'&-g6n,  s.     A  figure  of  eleven 

angles  or  side.s. 
Undecaying,    &n-d^-kMng,    a.      Not  suffering 

diminution  or  declension. 
UndecaYED,   &n-d^-kade',    a.      Not  liable  toVe 

diminished. 
To  Undeceive,  In-d^-sdve',  v.  a.     To  set  free 

from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 
Undeceivable,  fin-d^-s^vi-bl,     a.      Not  liable 

to  deceive,  or  be  deceived. 
Undeceived,  un-d^-s^vd',  a.     Not  cheated,  not 

imposed  on. 

Undecided,   &n-de-si'dSd,    a.     Not  determined, 

not  settled. 

Undecisive,  uii-de-si'siv,  a.  Not  decisive,  not 
conclusive. 

To  Undeck,  un-d^k',  v-  a.  To  deprive  of  orna- 
ments. 

Undecked,  6n-d^kt',  a.  259.  Not  adorned,  not 
embellished. 

UnDF.CLINED,  &n-d(i-kllnd',  a.  Not  grammatically 
vaiied  by  termination;  not  deviating,  not  turned  from 
the  right  way. 
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Undedicated,  &n-dM'^-ka-t^,  a.     Not  eonse- 
I      crated,  not  devoted ;  not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
j  Undeeded,    &n-dddd'^d,   a.       Not  signaUzed  by 
action. 
Undefaced,  &ii-d^-fasf,    a.     Not  deprived  of  it* 
I      form,  not  disfigured. 
Undefeasible,  &n-d^-f4'zi-bl,  a.     Not  defeasi- 
ble, not  to  be  vacated  or  aimulled. 
Undefiled,    &n-d^-flld',    a.      Not  polluted,    not 

vitiated,  not  corrupted. 
Undefined,  fui-d^-flnd',  a.     Not  circumscribed, 

or  explained  by  a  definition. 

Undefinable,  &n-dd-fi'na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
marked  out,  or  circumscribed  by  a  definition. 

Undefied,  &n-d^fide',  a.  282.  Not  set  at  de- 
fiance, not  challenged. 

Undeformed,  5n-d^-formd',  a.  Not  deformed, 
not  disfigured. 

Undellbekated,  6n-d^-rib'&-a-t^d,  a.  Not 
carefully  considered. 

UndeUGHTED,  fin-d^-11'ted,  a.  Not  pleased,  not 
touched  with  pleasure. 

Undeligiitful,  in-d^-lite'ful,   a.      Not  giving 

pleasure. 
Undemolished,  fin-d^-mSllsht,  a.     Not  rased, 
not  thrown  down. 

Undemonstrable,  fin-d^-m6n'str4-bl,  a.  In- 
capable of  fuller  evidence. 

Undeniable,  &n-dd-nl'i-bl,  a.  Such  as  cannot 
be  gainsaid. 

Undeniably,  &n-d^-ni'i-bl^,  ad.     So  plainly  as 

to  admit  no  contradiction. 

UndeplorED,  fin-d^-plArd',  a.      Not  lamented. 

UnDEPRAVED,  6n-dipravd'.      Not  corrupted. 

Undepbived,  6n-d^-prlvd',  a.  Not  divested  by 
authority,  not  stripped  of  any  possession. 

Under,  fin'd&r,  prep.  98.  In  a  state  of  subjec- 
tion ;  in  the  state  of  pupillage  to ;  beneath,  so  as  to  be 
covered  or  hidden  ;  below  in  place ;  in  a  less  degree 
than  J  for  less  than,  less  than,  below  ;  by  the  appear- 
ance of  ;  with  less  than,  in  the  state  of  inferiority  to, 
noting  rank  or  order  of  precedence  ;  in  a  state  of  being 
loaded  with ;  in  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  subjection 
to  ;  in  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited  by  ;  in  a 
state  of  depression,  or  dejection  by ;  in  the  state  of 
bearing;  in  the  state  nf;  not  having  reached  or  ar- 
rived to,  noting  time;  represented  by;  in  a  state  of 
protection  ;  with  respect  to ;  attested  by ;  subjected 
to,  being  the  subject  of;  in  a  state  of  relation  that 
claims  protection. 

Under,  &n'd&r,  ad.  418.    In  a  atato  of  subjection ; 

less  ;  opposed  to  Over  or  More ;  it  has  a  signification 

resembling  that  of  an  adjective,    interiour,  subject, 

subordinate. 
Underaction,  &n-dur-Sk'shun,  s.     Subordinate 

action,  action  not  essential  to  the  main  story. 
To  Underbear,  fin-d&r-bare',  v,  a.  To  support, 

to  endure ;  to  line,  to  guard.     In  this  last  sense  out  of 

use. 
Underbearer,   fin-d6r-ba'rur,  s.     In  funerals, 

those  that  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  distinct  from 

those  who  are  bearers  of  ceremony. 
To  Underbid,  &n-d&r-bld',  r.  a.     To  offer  for 

any  thing  less  than  its  worth. 
Underclerk,  &n'dur-kl4rk,  s.      A  clerk  subor 

dinate  to  the  principal  clerk. 

To  Underdo,  uii-d&r-d66',  v.  n.     To  ant  below 

one's  abilities  ;  to  do  less  tlian  is  requisite. 

UnDERFACTION,  &n-d&r-fik'sh6n,  S.  Subordin- 
ate faction,  subdivision  of  a  faction. 

UndERKELLOW,  fill'd&r-f^I-16,  S.  A  mean  man, 
a  sorry  wretch. 

Underfilling,  fin-dur-filliiig,  s.     Lower  part 

of  an  edifice. 
To   Underfurnish,  fin-d-ir-fur'nlsh,  i'.  a.     To 

supply  with  less  than  enough.  ^ 
To    Undergird,  fin-dur-gOrd',   v.   a.     To  ''ind 

round  the  bottom. 
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To  Undergo,  &n-d(ir-g6',  t^.  a.  To  suffer,  to 
sustain,  to  endure  evil ;  to  support,  to  hazard.  Not  in 
use.  Tu  sustain,  to  be  the  bearer  of,  to  possess  ;  to 
sustain,  to  endure  without  fainting ;  to  pass  through. 

UndeegROUND,  6n-d fir-ground',  s.  Subterraneous 
space. 

Undergrowth,   in-dur-gro^A',  s.     That  which 

t^ows  under  t)ie  ta'l  wood. 

Underhand,  &n-d&r-liind',  ad.  By  means^  not 
apparent,  secretly ;  clandestinely,  with  fraudulent 
secrecy. 

Underlabourer,  un-d&r-la'bfir-&r,  s.  A  subor- 
dinate workman. 

Unde^IVED,  fin-de-rlvd',  a.  104.     Not  borrowed. 

To  Underlay,  in-diir-la',  j;.  n.  To  strengthen  by 
something  laid  under. 

To   Underline,  fin-dir-line',  v.  a.     To  mark 

with  lines  below  the  words. 
Underling,  6n'dur-llng,  s.    410.     An  inferior 

agent,  a  sorry  mean  fellow. 
To    Undermine,  fin-dur-inine',  r.    a.     To  dig 

cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that  it  may   fall   or  be 

blown  up,  to  sap  ;  to  excavate  under ;  to  injure  by 

clandestine  means. 

Underminer,  &n-dfir-ml'n&r,  s.  He  that  saps, 
he  that  digs  away  the  supports  ;  a  clandestine  enemy. 

Undermost,  &n'd&r-most,  a.  Lowest  in  place  ; 
lowest  in  stat«  or  condition. 

Underneath,  &n-d&r-n^TH',  ad.  In  the  lower 
place,  below,  under,  beneath. 

Lnderneath,  &n  dur-n^TH',  prep.  4G7.   Under. 

Underofficer,  un-d&r-6f  Is-fir,  s.  An  inferior 
officer,  one  in  subordinate  authority. 

Un  derogatory,  un-d^-r&g'gi-t&r-4,  a.  Not 
derogatory,  which  see. 

Underpart,  in'dur-plrt,  s.  Subordinate,  or  un- 
essential part 

Underpetticoat,  fin-d&r-p5t't^-k6te,  s.  That 
worn  next  the  body. 

To  Underpin,  on-dir-pln',  v.  a.  To  prop,  to 
support. 

Underplot,  ?m'dur-pl5t,  s.  A  series  of  events 
proceeding  Collaterally  with  the  main  story  of  a  play, 
and  subservient  to  it ;  a  clandestine  scheme. 

To  Underpraise,  fin-dur-praze',  v.  a.  To  praise 
below  desert. 

To  Underprize,  fin-dur-prize',  t;.  a.     To  value 

at  less  than  the  worth. 
To  Underprop,  iin-d&r.prip',  v.  a.    To  support, 

to  sustain. 
Underproportioned,      fin-d&T-pro-pAr'sh&nd, 

a.     Having  too  little  proportion. 

To  Underrate,  &n-dfij-rate',  v.  a.    To  rate  too 

low. 
Underrate,  &n'd&r-rate,  s.  4.98.      A  price  less 

than  is  usual. 

Undersecretary,  &n-d&r-s^k'kr^-tJ-r^,  s.     A 

subordinate  secretary. 
To  Undersell,  fin-dir-sel',  v.  a.    To  defeat,  by 

selling  for  less  ;  to  sell  cheaper  than  another. 
Underservant,  &n-d&r-s&'vint,  s.     A  servant 

of  the  lower  class. 

To  Underset,  in-d&r-s^t',  v.  a.     To  prop,  to 

support. 
Undersetter,  5n  dir-s§t't&r,  s.    Prop,  pedestal, 
support. 

Undersetting,  &n-dur-s^t't1ng,  s.  410.    Lower 

Dart,  pedestal. 
Undersheriff,  Ein-dfir-sh^r'if,  s.      The  deputy 

of  the  sheriff— S^-e  Sheriff. 
Undersheriffry,   &n-diir-sh5r^f-r<^,    s.      The 

office  of  an  under-sheriff. 
Undershot,  &n-diir-sh5t',  part.  a.     Moved  by 

water  passing  under  it. 

Undersong,  &n'dur-s5ng,  s.  Chorus,  burden  of 
a  song. 
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To  Understand,  un-dfir-stind',  v.  n.   To  com- 

preheud  fully,  to  have  knowledge  of;  to  conceive. 
To  Understand,  un-d&r-stind',  v.  a.    To  have 

use  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  to  be  an  intelligent 

or  conscious  being  j  to  be  informed. 
Understanding,    fin-d&r-stSn'dlng,   s.     Intel. 

lectual  powers,  faculties  of  the  mind,  espenally  those 

of  knowledge  and  j  udgment ;  skill ;  intelligence,  terms 

o(  com  m  utiication. 
Understanding,  &n-d&r-st5n'dlng,  a.     Know. 

ing,  skilful. 
Understandingly,    &ii-dur  stin'dlng-le,     ad. 

With  knowledge. 
Understood,  un-d&r-stfid'.    Pret  and  part.  pass. 

of  VnderHand. 

Understrapper,  fin'dar-strJp-p5r,  s.    A  petty 

fellow,  an  inferior  agent 
To    Undertake,    fin-dfir-take',    v.    a.     Pret 

Undertook.     Part.  pass.  Undertaken.    To  attempt,  to 

engage  in  ;  to  assume  a  character  ;   to  engage  with,  to 

attack  ;  to  have  the  charge  of 
To  Undertake,  &n-dir-take',  v.  n.    To  assume 

any  business  or  province ;  to  venture,  to  hazard ;  to 

promise,  to  stand  bound  to  some  condition. 
Undertaken,    &n-d&r  ta'kn.      Part.     pass,    of 

Undertake. 
Undertaker,  fin-d&r-ta'kfir,  s.  98.     One  who 

engages  in  projects  and  affairs ;  one  who  engages  to 

build  for  another  at  a  certain  price ;  one  who  manages 

funerals. 
Undertaking,     fin-d&r-ta'klng,     s.      Attempt, 

enterprise,  engagement 
Undertenant,  fin-dur-ten'Snt,  s.     A  secondary 

tenant,  one  who  holds  from  him  that  holds  from  the 

owner. 

Undertook,  fin-d&r-took'.  Part  pass,  of  Under- 

titke. 
Undervaluation,      in-dir-vul-^-a'shan,      s. 

Rate  not  equal  to  the  worth. 
To  Undervalue,  fin-dfir-vil'fi,  t).  a.     To  rate 

low,  to  esteem  liffhtly,  to  treat  as  of  little  worth  ;  to 

depress,  to  make  Tow  in  estimation,  to  despise. 
Undervalue,  fin-dir-vSl'ii,  s.  493.     Low  rate, 

vile  price. 
Undervaluer,   fin-dar-vil'u-fir,   s.     One  who 

esteems  lightly. 
Underwent,  6n-d&r-w^nt'.   Pret  of  Undergo. 
Underwood,  fin'dfir-wud,  s.    The  low  trees  that 

grow  among  the  timber. 
Underwork,  &n'dfir-\vurk,  s.  498.    Subordinate 

business,  petty  aftairs. 
To    Underwork,    fin-dur-w&rk',    v.    a.     Pret 

Underworked,  or  Undenrrought.    Part.  pass.    Under- 
worked, or  Vnderwrought.     To  destroy  by  clandestine 

measures  ;  to  labour  less  than  enough. 
Underworkman,    6n-dcir-\v&rk'miln,    s.      An 

inferior  labourer. 
To  Underwrite,  fin-dur-rlte',   v.  a.    To  write 

under  something  else. 

Underwriter,  fin-d&r-ri't6r,   s.     An   ensurer 

so  called  from  writing  his  name  under  the  conditionrj. 
UndESCRIBED,  &n-de-skribd',  a.    Not  described. 
Undescried,  un-de-skride',  a.  382.    Not  seen, 

unseen,  undiscovered. 
Undeserved,  fin-dd-z^rvd',  a.     Not  merited,  c 

obtained  by  merit ;  not  incurred  by  fault 
Undeservedly,    fin-d^zer'vM-l^     ad.     364. 

Without  desert,  whether  of  good  or  ill. 
Undeserver,    in-d^-z^r'vur,    s.      One    of    no 

merit 
Undeserving,  fin-de-z^r'ving,   a.     Not  having 

merit,  not  having  any  worth  ;  not  meriting  any  patti- 

cular  advantage  or  hurt. 
Undesigned,  un-d^-sind',  a.  359.     Not  intended, 

not  purposed. 
Undesigning,  &n-de-sl'nlng,  a.  Not  acting  with 

any  set  purpose;    having  not  artful  or  fraudulent 

schemes,  sincere. 
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Undesirable,   fin-de-zi'ri-b-,    a.      Not   to  be 

wished,  not  pleasing^. 

Undesired,  fin-de-zird',  a.  359.  Not  wished, 
not  solicited. 

Undesiring,  fin-de-zi'rlng,  a.  Negligent,  not 
wishing. 

UndestroyaBLE,  un-d^-scro^'i-bl,  a.  Indestruc- 
tible, not  suswp'jve  of  destruction. 

Undestroyed,  im-d^-stioiil',  a.  382.  Not 
destroyed. 

Undeterminable,  &n-d^-t&'mlii-a-bl,  a.     im. 

possible  to  be  decidod. 
Undeterminate,     &n-d^-t^r'min-Jt,     a.     91. 

Not  settled,  not  decided,  contingent ;  not  tixed. 
Undeterminate.vess,  un-de-t^r'miii-at-n§s,  \ 
Undeteumination,  6n-d^t&:-m!n-a'shun,     \ 

s.     Uncertainty,   indecision ;   the  state   of  not  being 

fixed,  or  invincibly  directed. 
Undetermined,  £.n-de-tlr'm!nd,  a.     Unsettled, 

undecided ;  not  limited,  not  regulated. 
Undevoted,  &n-de-v6't^d,  a.      Not  devoted. 
Undiaphanous,  Gn -di-iffi-nus,  a.   116.      Not 

pellucid,  not  transparent 
TJndid,  un-did'.      The  pret  of  Undo. 
Undigested,  an.d^-j§s't^,  a.      Not  concocted. 
Undiminished,  On-de-minlsht,  a.    Not  impaired, 

not  lessened. 
Undinted,    &n-dint'ed,    a.        Not  impressed  by 

a  blow. 
Undipped,    im-dipt,   a.    359.      Not  dipped,  not 

plunged. 
Undirected,  un-de-r^k'ted,  a.      Not  directed. 
Undiscerned,    fin-diz-z&nd',   a.     Not  observed, 

not  discovered,  not  descried. 
Undiscernedly,    fin-diz-z&'nM-l^,   ad.    364«. 

So  as  to  be  undiscovered. 
Undiscernible,   &n-diz-z&Ti'^-bI,    a.      Not  to 

be  discerned,  invisible. 
Undiscernibly,  &11- dlz-z&n'^-bld,  ad.      Invisi- 
bly, imperceptibly. 
Undiscerning,  un-diz-zerning,  a.      Injudicious, 

incapable  of  making  due  distinction. 

Undisciplined,  &n-dls'sip-plind,  a.  Not  sub- 
dued to  regularity  and  order;  untaught,  uninstructed. 

Undiscoverable,  fin-dis-kfiv'Cir-a-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  found  out. 

Undiscovered,   fin-dis-k&v'&i-d,  a.     Not   seen, 

not  descried. 

UnDISCREET,  &n-dls-kreet',  a.  Not  wise,  im- 
prudent 

IJndisguised,  6n-d!z-gylzd',  a.  Open,  artless, 
plain. 

Undishonoured,  &n-d!z-6n'nurd,  a.  Not  dis- 
honoured. 

Undismayed,  fin-diz-made',  a.  Not  discouraged, 
not  depressed  with  fear. 

UnDISOBLIGING,  l'in-diS-6-blee'jlng,  a.  111.  In- 
offensive. 

UnDISPERSED,  un-dis-p^rst',  a.       Not  scattered. 

Undisposed,  iin-dls-pozd',  a.     Not  bestowed. 
Undisputed,  Qii-dis-pu'tM,  a.     Incontrovertible, 

evident 
Undisskmbled,      fin-dis-sem'bld,     a.       Openly 

declared  ;  honest ;  not  feigned. 
Undissipated,  in-dis'se-p.\-t^d,  a.  Not  scattered; 

not  dispersed- 

Undissolving,  fiii-dlz-z61'ving,  a.  Never  melt- 
ing. 

Undistempered,  un-dls-t^m'purd,  a.  Free 
from  disease  ;  free  from  perturbation. 

Undistinguishable,  &ii-dls-ting'g\vish-a-bl,  a. 
Not  to  be  distinctly  seen  j  not  to  be  known  by  any 
peculiar  property. 

Undistinguished,  un-d!s-ting'g\visht,  a.   359. 

Not  marked  out  by  phjccts  or  intervals  ;  not  seen,  or 

not   ♦o  be  seen  otherwise  than  confusedly  ;   not  se- 
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parately  and  plainly  descried;  admitting  nothing  be 
tween,  having  no  intervenient  space ;  not  mark^  bi 
any  particular  property  ;  not  treated  with  any  parti- 
cular respect 

Undistingi.'ishing,  &n-dis-tlng'gwish-ing,  a. 
Making  no  difference  ;  not  discerning  plainly- 

UndistracteD,  &n-dis-trak'tM,  a.  Not  perplexed 
by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or  desires. 

Undistractedly,  &n-dis-trak'tld-l^,  a.  With- 
out  disturbance  from  contrariety  of  sentiments. 

Undistractedness,  fin-dis-tr^'t^d-nls,  s. 
Free  from  interruption  by  diftierent  thoughts. 

Undisturbed,    fin-dis-turbd',    a.       Free    from 

perturbation ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  not  interrupted  by  any 

hinderance  or  molestation ;  not  agitated. 
Undisturbedly,   in-dis-tirbdle,  ad.     Calmly, 

peacefully. 
Undividable,  &n-de-vi'di-blj  a.     Not  separable  ; 

not  susceptive  of  division. 
Undivided,  tm-dd-vi'ded,  a.     Unbroken,  whole, 

not  parted. 
Undivulged,  6n-dd-vuljd',  a.      Secret ;  not  pro- 
mulgated. 
To  Undo,  im-d6&,  v.  a.  Pret  Undid.  Part.  pass. 

Undonej  from  Co.    To  ruin;  to  bring  to  destruction ; 

to  loose ;  to  open  what  is  shut  or  fastened,  to  imravel ; 

to  change  any  thing  to  its  former  state ;  to  recall  or 

aimul  any  action. 
Undoing,  un-d661ng,  a.     Ruining,  destructive. 
Undoing,   fin.doo'ing,    s.       Ruin,    destruction, 

fatal  mischief. 

Undone,  an-dull',  a.  Not  done,  not  performed ; 
ruined,  brought  to  destruction. 

Undoubted,  fin-dout'M,  a.  Indubitable,  indis- 
putable, unquestionuble. 

Undoubtedly,  &n-d6ut'^d-l^,  ad.  Indubitably, 
without  question^  without  doubt 

Undoubting,  iin-doufbig,  a.  Admitting  no 
doubt 

Undrawn,  fin-driwn',  a.  Not  puUed  by  any 
external  force. 

Undreaded,  fin-dr^d'^d,  a.     Not  feared. 

Undreamed,  &n_dremd',  a.  369.    Not  thought  on. 

To  Undress,  tin-dr^s',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  clothes, 
to  strip;  to  divest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of  osten- 
tation. 

Undress,  fin'dr^s,  s.  4)98.  a  loose  or  negligent 
dress. 

Undressed,  fin-dr^st/,  a.  Not  regulated;  not 
prepared  for  use. 

Undried,  &n-dride',  a.     Not  dried. 

Undriven,  &n-driv'vn,  a.  103.  Not  impelled 
either  way. 

Undrossy,  fin-dr5s's^,  a.      Free  from  recrement. 

Undubitable,  un-dii'bd-tJ-bl,  a.  Not  admitting 
doubt,  uii({uestionable  :  more  properly  Indubitable. 

Undue,  un-du',  a.  Not  right,  not  legal ;  not 
agreeable  to  duty. 

UndulaRY,  un'jii-li  r^,  a.  376.  Playing  Uke 
waves,  playing  with  intermissions. 

To  Undulate,  &n'jJt-late,  i;.  a.  To  drive  back- 
ward  and  forward ;  to  make  to  p'ay  as  waves.  See 
Principles,  No.  376. 

To  Undulate,  fin'ju-late,  v.  n.  To  play  as 
waves  in  curls. 

Undulation,  &n-ju-la'shfin,  s.     Waving  motion. 

Undulatory,  &ii'ju-la-t6-r^,  a.  512.  Moving  in 
the  manner  of  waves. 

Unduly,  fin-dul^,  ad.  Not  property,  not  according 
to  duty. 

UnDUTEOUS,  &B-du't^-&S,  a.  376.  Not  perform- 
ing duty,  irreverent,  disobedient. — See  Duteous. 

Undutiful,  6n.d&'t^ful,  a.  Not  obedient,  not 
reverent 

Undutifltlly,  fin-dti'te-ful-I^,  ad.  Not  accord- 
ing to  duty. 

UnDUTIFULNESS,  &n-dll't^-ful-n^S,  S,  Want  of 
respect,  iiTeverence,  disobedience. 
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Undying,  &n-di1ng,  a.      Not  destroyed,  not  per- 
ishing. 
Unearned,  {in-&7id',  a.  359.     Not  obtained  by 

labour  or  merit. 
Unearthed,  hn-htht',  a.  359.    Driven  from  the 
ground. 

Unearthly,  hn-hthiki,  a.     Not  terrestrial. 
Uneasily,  iin-^zi-li,  ad.     Not  without  pain. 
Uneasiness,  un-i'zi-nis,  s.    Trouble,  perplexity, 

state  of  disquiet 
Uneasy,  fin-e'ze,  a.      Painful,  giving  disturbance ; 

disturbed,  not  at  ease  ;  constraining,  cramping ;  pee- 
vish, difficult  to  please. 
Uneaten,  un-^tn,  a.  103.     Not  devoured. 
Uneath,  im-ith',  ad.      Not  easily.     Not  in  use. 
Unedifying,  fin-^d'd-fi-ing,  a.      Not  improving 

in  good  life. 
Unelected,  fin-i-ldk'tM,  a.     Not  chosen. 
UneligibLE,  fin-^l'4-j^bl    a.      Not  worthy  to  be 

chosen. 
Unemployed,  fin-lm-ploid',   a.     Not  busy,   at 

leisure,  idle ;  not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 
Unemptiable,   &n-^mp'td-i-bl,   a.     Not  to  be 

emptied,  inexhaustible. 
Unendowed,  fin-^n-doud',  a.     Not  invested,  not 

graced. 
Unengaged,  fin-5n-g4djd',  a.     Not  engaged,  not 

appropriated. 
Unenjoyed,  &n-&i-j6ld',  a.      Not  obtained,  not 

possessed. 
Unenjoyinc,    im-ia-jo^ng,    a.       Not    using, 

having  no  fruition. 
Unenlightened,   &n-§n-li'tnd,   a.   359.      Not 

illuminated. 
Unenlarged,    fin-^n-laijd',    a.       Not   enlarged, 

narrow,  contracted. 
UNENSLAVED,&n-^n-slavd',  a.  Free,  not  enthralled. 
Unentertaining,  fin-§n-t5r-ta'ning,  a.    Giving 

no  delight 
Unenvied,   &n-Sn'vid,   a.    282.     Exempt   from 

envy. 
Unequable,    in-i'kw^-bl,    a.     Different  from 

itself,  diverse. 
Unequal,  &n-^wil,   a.     Not  even  ;  not  equal, 

inferior ;   partial,  not  bestowing  on  both  the  same 

advantages  ;  disproportionate,  ill  matclied ;  not  regu- 
lar, not  uuilorm. 
Unequalable,   &n-^kwil-i-bl,   a.     Not  to  be 

equalled,  not  to  be  paralleled. 
Unequalled,  5n-e'kwild,  a.  406.    Unparalleled, 

unrivalled  in  excellence. 
Unequally,  un-e%\vM-^  a.  406.     In  different 

degrees,  in  disproportion  one  to  the  other. 
Unequalness,    un-dlcwM-n^s,   s.       Inequality, 

state  of  being  unequal. 
Unequitable,  fin-eklcwd-ti-bl,  a.     Not  impar- 
tial, not  just 
Unequivocal,  fin-i-kwIv'fi-kSl,  a.  Not  equivocal. 
UnERRABLENESS,  fin-^rt^-bl-n^S,  s.      Incapacity 

of  errour. 
Unerring,  &n-^r'ring,  a.  410.     Committing  no 
mistake  ;  incapable  of  failure,  certain. 

Unerringly,  fin-Si-'ring-l^,  ad.  Without  mistake. 
Unespied,  tm-i-spide',  a.  282.      Not  seen,  undis- 
covered, undescried. 

Unessential,  fin-^s-sSn'shM,  a.  Not  being  of 
the  least  importance,  not  constituting  essence ;  void 
of  real  being. 

UnESTABLISHED,  fin-d-Stib'lisllt,  a.  Not  esta- 
blished. 

Uneven,  fin-e'vn,  a.  103.  Not  even,  not  level ; 
not  suitinif  each  other,  not  equaL 

Unevenness,  un-e'vn-nes,  s.  Surface  not  level, 
inequality  of  (surface  ;  turbulence,  changeable  state  ; 
not  smoothness. 
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Unevitable,    5n-2v'e-tS-bl,    a.     Inevitable,  noi 

to  be  escaped, 
Unexacted,    un-%-zJk't^d,    a.       Not  exacted, 

not  taken  by  force. 
UnEXAJHNED,  &n-%-zJm1nd,  a.      Not  inquired, 

not  tried,  not  discussed. 
Unexajipled,  &n-§g-z^m'pld,  a.     Not  known  by 

any  precedent  or  example. 
Unexceptionable,     fin-^k-s^p'sh&n-i-bl,     a. 

Not  liable  to  objection. 
Unexcogitable,  fin-lks-k&d'jd-ti-bl,  a.     Not 

to  be  found  out 

Unexecuted,   fin-Sk'sd-kfi-tM,   a.       Not  per- 

formed,  not  done. 
Unexcised,  fin-^k-sizd',  a.      Not  subject  tv>  the 

payment  of  excise. 
IJnexemplified,  &n-^g.z5m'pli-fide,  a.      Not 

made  known  by  example. 

Unexercised  &n-^k's^r-sizd,  a.     Not  practised, 

not  experienced. 
UnEXEMPT,  &n-lg-z^inpt',  a.    Not  free  by  peculiar 

privilege. 
Unexhausted,  un-eks-haws'ted,  a.     Not  spent, 

not  drained  to  the  bottom. 
UneXPANDED,    un-^ks-pin'dM,    a.      Not  spread 

out 

Unexpected,  &n-ek-spek't^d,  a.      Not  thought 

on,  sudden,  not  prnvidcd  against. 

Unexpectedly,  un-^k-sp^k'tM-li,  ad.  sud- 
denly, at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Unexpectedness,  &n-^k-sp&'t^d-n6s,  s.  Sud- 
denness. 

Unexperienced,    &n-lks-p^re-^iist,   a.    .359. 

Not  versed,  not  acquainted  by  trial  or  practice. 

Unexpedient,  mi-^ks-pe'di-^nt,  a.  Inconve- 
nient, not  fit. — See  Expedient. 

Unexpert,  fm-^s-pert',  a.  Wanting  skill  or 
knowledge. 

Unexplored,  &n-^ks-pl6rd',  a.      Not  searched 

out ;  not  tried,  not  known. 

Unexposed,  fin-eks-p6zd',  a.      Not  laid  open  to 

censure. 
Unexpbessible,  &n-^ks-prls'e-bl,  a.     Ineffable, 

not  to  be  uttered. 
Unexpressive,  fin-^ks-pr^s'slv,  a.     Not  having 

the  power  of  uttering  or  expressing ;  not  expressive, 

unutterable,  ineffable. — See  the  negative  particle  Un, 
Unextended,  fin-^ks-t^n'ded,  a.      Occupying  no 

assignable  space,  having  no  dimensions. 
Unextinguishable,  un-^ks-tlng'gwlsh- 4-bl,  a. 

Unquenchable. 

Unextinguished,  in-^ks-ting'gwlsht,  a.  359. 

Not  quenched,  not  put  out ;  not  extinguished. 
UnFADED,  &n-fa'dM,  a.      Not  withered. 

Unfading,  &n-fa'ding,  a.  410.      Not  liable  to 

wither. 
Unfailing,  &n-faTing,    a.  410.       Certain,  no 

missing. 
Unfair,  fin-fare',  a.   Disingenuous,  subdolous,  not 

honest 
Unfaithful,   &n-fa///ful,   a.         Perfidious,   trea. 

cherous ;  impious,  infidel. 
Unfaithfully,  fin-fa^A'ful-i,  ad.  Treacherously, 

perfidiously. 

Unfaithfulness,  Ein-fa<A'ful-n&,  s.  Treachery, 

perfidiousness. 
Unfallowed,  fin-f4116de,  a.     Not  fallowed. 
Unfamiliar,  fin-fa-mll'ySr,  a.      Unaccustomed, 

such  as  is  not  common. 

Unfashionable,  fiii-fish'an-^-bl,  a.  Not  modish, 

not  according  to  the  reigning  custom. 
Unfashionableness,    fin-fSsh'fin-J-bl-nfe,    s. 

Deviation  from  the  mode. 
Unfashioned,  un-fash'find,  a.      Not  modifitd  by 

art ;  having  no  regular  form. 
Unfashionably.  fin-fish'&n-li-ble,  ad.    Not  ac. 

cording  to  the  fashion  ;  unartfully. 
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To  Unfasten,  &n-fAs'sn,  v.  a.  472.      To  loose, 

to  unfix. 
Unfathered,  &n-fa'TH&rd,  a.  Fatheriess,  having 

no  father. 

Unfathomable,  fin-fiTH'um-J-bl,  <u      Not  to 

be  sounded  by  a  line  ;  that  of  which  the  end  or  extent 

cannot  be  found. 
IInfathomably,  &n-fiLTH'&m-i-bl^  ad.     So  as 

not  to  be  sounded. 
Unfathomed,    &n-fJTH'iimd,    a.      Not   to   be 

sounded. 
UnfaTIGUED,  un-f^-t^dgd',  a.  Unwearied,  untired. 
Unfavourable,  &n-fa'vur-S-bl,  a.  Unpropitious. 
Unfavourably,  &n-fa'v&r-Jl-bl^,  ad.    Unkindly, 

unpropitiously ;  so  as  not  to  countenance  or  support 
UnfeaRED,  &n-ftrd',   a.      Not  aflWghted,  intrepid, 

not  terrified ;  not  dreaded,  not  regarded  with  terrour. 
Unfeasible,  &n.f^z^-bl,  a.  405.    Impracticable. 

UnFEATHERED,  in-f^TH'&rd,  a.  Implumous, 
naked  of  feathers. 

Unfeatured,  fin-f^tshurd,  a.  Deformed,  want- 
ing regularity  of  features. 

Unfed,  fin-fM',  a.     Not  supplied  with  food. 

UnFEED,  &n-ftM',  a.      Unpaid. 

Unfeeling,  fin-fee'llng,  a.      insensible,  void  of 

mental  sensibility. 

Unfeigned,  &n-fand',  a.      Not  counterfeit,  not 

hypocritical,  real,  sincere. 

Unfeignedly,  im-fa'nM-le,  ad.  364.  Really, 
sincerely,  without  hypocrisy. 

Unfelt,  fin-f§lt',  a.      Not  felt,  not  perceived. 

Unfenced,  in-f4nst',  a.  359.  Naked  of  fortifica- 
tion ;  not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 

Unfermented,  &n-f^r-ment'ed,  a.  Not  fermented. 

Unfertile,  fin-f^r'til,  a.  Not  fruitful,  not  prolifick. 

To  Unfetter,  &n-fSt't&r,  v,  a.  To  unchain,  to 
free  from  shackles. 

Unfigured,  &n-f1g'y{ird,  a.  Representing  no 
animal  form. 

Unfilled,  &n-flld',  a.     Not  filled,  not  supplied. 

UnFIRM,  &n-f^rm',  a.      Weak,  feeble  ;  not  stable. 

UnfiliaL,  &n-fll'yal,  a.      Unsuitable  to  a  son. 

Unfinished,  fin-finlsht,  a.  Incomplete,  not 
brought  to  an  end,  not  brought  to  perfection,  imper- 
fect, wanting  the  last  hand. 

Unfit,  fin-fit',  a.  improper,  unsuitable;  unqualified. 

To  Unfit,  &n-fit',  v.  a.      To  disqualify. 

Unfitly,  in-flt'l^,  ad.  Not  properly,  not  suit- 
ably. 

Unfitness,  fin-flt/n^s,  s.  Want  of  qualifications ; 
want  of  proprietv. 

Unfitting,  &n-fit'tlng,  a.  410.     Not  proper. 

To  Unfix,  fin-flks',  v.  a.  To  loosen,  to  make  less 
fast ;  to  make  fluid. 

Unfixed,  fin-fikst',  a.  Wandering,  erratitk,  in- 
constant,  vagrant  ;  not  determined. 

Unfledged,  fm-fledjd',  a.  359.   That  has  not  yet 

the  full  furniture  of  feathers,  young. 
Unfleshed,  fin-fl^sht',  a.  359.     Not  fleshed,  not 

seasoned  to  blood. 
Unfoiled,  &n-folld',   a.       Unsubdued,  not  put  to 

the  worst 
To  Unfold,  fin-fold',  v.  a.   To  expand,  to  spread, 

to  open  ;  to  tell ;  to  declare ;  to  discover,  to  reveal,  to 

display,  to  set  to  view. 

Unfolding,  fin-folding,  a.  410.     Directing  to 

unfold. 
To    UnfOOL,    &n-f661',    v.    a.      To  restore  from 

folly. 
Unforbid,  6n-for-b!d',  7 

Unforbidden,  fin-for-bld'dn,  J 

Not  prohibited. 

Unforbiddenness,  fin-fSr-bld'dn-n^s,  s.  state 
of  being  forbidden. 
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Unforced,  fin-f6rst',  99.  359.     Not  compelled, 

not  constrained  ;  not  impelled ;  not  feigned  ;  nut  vio- 
lent; not  contrary  to  ease. 

Unforcible,  fin-for'se-bl,  a.     Wanting  strength. 

Unforeboding,  fin-fore-bc/ding,  a.  Giving  no 
omens. 

Unforeknown,  fin-f6re-n6ne',  a.  Not  foreseen 
by  prescience. 

Unforeseen,  fin-f6re-seen',  a.  Not  known  before 

it  happened. 

UnFORFEITED,  fin-for'fit-^d,     a.      Not  forfeited. 

Unforgotten,  fin-f6r-g6t'tn,  a.  Not  lost  to 
memory. 

Unforgiving,  fin-for-givlng,  a.  Relentless, 
implacable. 

Unformed,  in-formd',  a.  Not  modified  into 
regular  shape. 

Unforsaken,  fin-for-  salin,  a.     Not  deserted. 

Unfortified,  fin-for't^-fide,  a.  282.  Not 
secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks ;  not  strengthened,  in- 
firm, weak,  feeble  ;  wanting  securities. 

Unfortunate,  fin-fSr'tshfi-nit,    a.    91.      Not 

successful,  unprosperous,  wanting  luck. 

Unfortunately,  un-f6i''tshfi-nit-le,  ad.     Un- 
happily, without  good  luck. 
Unfortunateness,  fin-foi/tshfi-n^t-n^s,  s.    Ill 

luck. 
Unfought,  fin-fawt',  a.     Not  fought 
Unfouled,  fin-fould',  a.   Unpolluted,  uncorrupted, 

not  soiled. 
Unfound,  fin-found',  a.     Not  found,  not  met  with. 
Unframable,     fin-fra'mi-bl,     a.       Not  to  be 

moulded. 
UnfraMED,    fin-framd',    a.       Not    formed,    not 

fashioned. 
Unfrequent,  fin-fr^wlnt,  a.     Uncommon,  not 

happening  often. — See  Frequent. 
To  Unfrequent,  fin-fre-kw^nt',  v.  a.  To  leave, 

to  cease  to  frequent 
Unfrequented,    fin-fr^-kw&it'^d,    a.      Rarely 

visited,  rarely  entered. 
Unfeequently,     fin-fr^'kw^nt-1^,     ad.       Not 

commonly. 
Unfriended,  fin-fr^nd'^d,    a.    277.      Wanting 

friends,  uncountenanced. 
Unfriendliness,  fin-fr^nd1d-u&,  s.     Want  of 

kindness,  want  iif  favour. 
Unfriendly,  fin-fr^ndl^    a.      Not  benevolent, 

not  kind. 
Unfrozen,  fin-fro'zn,  a.   103.     Not  congealed  to 

ice. 

Unfruitful,  fin-froot'ful,  a.     Not  prolifick  ;  not 

fructiferous ;  not  fertile  ;  not  producing  good  effects. 

Unfulfilled,  fin-f&l-fild',  a.     Not  fulfilled. 
To  Unfurl,  fin-ffirl',  v.  a.    To  expand,  to  unfold, 

to  open. 
To  Unfurnish,  fin-fur'nlsh,  v-  a.     To«deprive ; 

to  strip,  to  divest ;  to  leave  naked. 
Unfurnished,    fin-ffir'nlsht,     a.      Not   accom. 

mndated  with  utensils,  or  decorated  with  ornaments  ; 

unsupplied. 
Ungain,  fin-gane',         } 
Ungainly,  fin-ganel^,  J 
Ungalled,  fin-gawld',  a.      Unhurt,  unwounded. 
Ungartered,    fin-gar'tfird,    a.     Being  without 

garters. 
UngatHERED,  un-g^TH'fird,     a.       Not   cropped, 

nut  picked. 
Ungenerated,  fin-j^n'^r-a-t5d,  a.     Unbegotten, 

having  no  beginning. 
Ungenerative,  fin-j^n'&--IL-tiv,    a.      Begetting 

nothing. 

Ungenerous,  fin-j§n'er-fis,  a.     Not  noble,  not 

ingenuous,  not  liberal ;  ignominious. 
Ungenial,  fin-j^'ne-il,  a.    Not  kind  or  favourable 
to  nature. 
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Awkward,  uncouth. 
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Ungentle,  &n-j^n'tl,  a.     Harsh,  rude,  rugged. 
Ungentlemanly,  &n-j^n'tl-man-li,  a.   illibenU, 

not  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Ungentleness,    &n-j^nt'tl-n^s,    s.      Harshness, 

rudeness,  severity  ;  unkindiiess,  iucivility. 
Ungently,  un-j^ntli,  ad.      Harshly,  rudely, 
Ungeojietrical,  &n-ji-6-m6t'tri-kal,  a.      Not 

agreeable  to  the  laws  of  Geometry. 
Ungilued,  un-gll'd&l,  a.      Not  overlaid  with  gold. 
To  Ungird,  &n-g^rd',   v.   a.      To  loose  any  thing 

bound  with  a  girdle. 
Ungirt,  un-gert',  a.      Loosely  dressed. 
Unglorified,     fin-glo'rtJ-fide,     a.     282.     Not 

honoured,  not  exalted  with  praise  and  adoration. 
Ungloved,  in-gl&vd',  a.     Having  the  hand  naked. 
UnGIVING;  fin-giving,  a.      Not  bringing  gifts. 
To  UngLUE,    Sn-glfi',    v.   a.      To  loose  any  thing 

cemented. 
To  Ungod,  fin-gSd',  v.  a.      To  divest  of  divinity. 
UngodLILY,  &li-g6d'le-le,  ad.  Impiously,  wickedly. 
Ungodliness,  un-g6d'li-n^s,  s.  Impiety,  wicked- 

ness,  neglect  of  God.- 

Ungodly,  in-gidli',  a.  Wicked,  negligent  of 
God  and  his  laws  ;  polluted  by  wickedness. 

UngorED,  te-gord',  a.      Unwounded,  unhurt. 

Ungorged,  in-gorjd',  a.     Not  filled,  not  sated. 

Ungovernable,  &n-gciv'ur-na-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
ruled,  not  to  be  restrained;  licentious,  wild,  un- 
bridled. 

Ungoverned,  &n-guv'Cirnd,  a.  Being  without 
any  government ;  not  regulated,  unbridled,  licentious. 

UngOT,  un-g6t',  a.  Not  gained,  not  acquired ; 
not  begotten. 

Ungraceful,  Sn-grase'ful,  a.  Wanting  elegance, 
wanting  beauty. 

Ungracefulness,  fin-grase'ful-n^s,  s.  Inele- 
gance, awkwardness. 

Ungracious,  un-gra'shas,  a.  Offensive,  unpleas- 
ing  ;  unacceptable,  not  favoured. 

UngrantED,  iin-grant'^d,  a.  Not  given,  not 
yielded,  not  bestowed. 

Ungrateful,  &n-grate'ful,  a.  Making  no 
returns,  or  making  ill  returns ;  making  no  returns  for, 
culture  ;  unpleaalug. 

Ungratefully,  tin-grate'ful-i,  ad.  With  in- 
gratitude ;  uoacceptably,  unpleasingly. 

Ungratefulness,  un-grate'ful-n^s,  s.  Ingra- 
titude, ill  return  ror  good  ;  unacceptableness. 

Ungravely,  un-grave'li,  ad.  Without  serious- 
ness. 

Ungrounded,  &n-gr6un'dSd,  a.  Having  no  foun- 
dation. 

Ungrudgingly,  fin-gr&d'jlng-li,  ad.  Without 
ill  will,  willingly,  heartily,  cheerfully. 

Unguarded,  fin-gyir'ded,  a.  Careless,  negligent. 
See  GiMrd. 

Unhandsome,  fin-hJn'sum,  a.  Ungraceful,  not 
beautiful ;  illiberal,  disingenuous. 

Unhandy,  fin.Mnd'i,  a.   Awkward,  not  dexterous. 

Unhappy,  &n-hSp'p4  a.  Wretched,  miserable, 
unfortunate,  calamitous,  distressed. 

Unharmed,  &n-harmd',  a.  Unhurt,  not  injured. 

Unharmful,  un-hirm'ful,  a.  Innoxious,  in- 
nocent 

UnHARMONIOUS,  fin-hir-m6'ne-&8,  a.  Not  sym- 
metrical, disproportionate  ;  unmusical,  ill  sounding. 

To  Unharness,  un-har'nes,  r.  a.  To  loose  from 
the  traces  ;  t»  disarm,  to  divest  of  armour. 

Unhazarded,  &n-hiz'Cird-^d,  a.  Not  adventured, 
not  put  in  danger. 

Unhatched,  fin-hatsht',  a.  Not  disclosed  from 
the  eggs  ;  not  broui(ht  to  light. 

Unhealthful,  un-hek/t'ful,  a.  Morbid,  un- 
wholesome. 
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Unhealthy,   hn-h&lth'ii,    a.      Sickly,  wanting 

health. 
To  Unheart,  &n-hirt',  v.  a.      To  discourage,  to 

depress. 
Unheard,  &n-h^rd',  a.    Not  perceived  by  the  ear  ; 

not  vouch:<afed  an  audience  ;  unknown  in  celebration  ; 

unheard  of,  obscure,  not  known  by  fame ;  unprece- 
dented.— See  Heard. 
Unheated,  un-he'tM,  a.    Not  made  hot. 
Unheeded,    fin-lieed'^d,    a.     Disregarded,    not 

thought  worthy  of  notice. 
Unheeding,  <iii-heed'ing,   a.  410.     Negligent, 

careless. 
UnHEEDY,  &n-h<^id'e,  a.    Precipitate,  sudden. 
UnHELPED,  fin-helpt',  a.  539.  Unassihted,  having 

no  auxiliary,  unsupported. 
Unhelpful,  un-help'ful,  a.   Giving  no  assistance. 
Unhewn,  &n-hiine',  part,  a.  Not  hewn. 
Unhidebound,  fin-hide'bound,  a.    Lax  of  maw, 

capacious. 
To  Unhinge,  in-hlnje',  v.  a.     To  throw  from 

the  hinges ;  to  displace  by  violence ;  to  disorder,  to 

confuse. 
Unholiness,  fin-ht/lt^-nfe,  s.     Impiety,  profane- 

ness,  wickedness. 
Unholy,    &n-ho1i,  a.      Profane,   not    hallowed; 

impious,  wicked. 
Unhonoured,  fin-6n'nurd,  a.  Not  regarded  with 

veneration,  not  celebrated ;  not  treated  with  respect 
To  UnHOOP,  fin-boop',  v.  a.    To  divest  of  hoops. 

Unhoped,   un-h6pt',   a.   359.      Not  expected, 

greater  than  hope  had  promised. 

Unhopeful,  fin-hope'ful,  a.  Such  as  leaves  no 
room  to  hope. 

To  Unhorse,  fin-horse',  v.  a.  To  beat  from  a 
horse,  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

UnHOSPITABLE,  fin-hos'pe-tJ-bl,  a.  Affording 
no  kindness  or  entertwnmeut  to  strangers. 

UnhOSTILE,  fin-hSs'tU,  a.  140.  Not  belonging 
to  an  enemy. 

To  Unhouse,  fin-houze',  v.  a.  To  drive  from  the 
habitation. 

Unhoused,  fijl-hoflzd',  a.  Homeless,  wanting 
a  house  ;  Iiaving  no  settled  habitation. 

UnhoUSELLED,  fin-hoiVzld,  a.  Not  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament. 

Unhumbled,  fill-um'bld,  a.  359.  Not  humbled, 
not  touched  with  shame  or  confusior. 

Unhurt,  fin-hurt',  a.   Free  from  harm. 

UnhurtfuL,  fin-hfirt'ful,  a.  Innoxious,  harm- 
less, doing  no  harm. 

Unhurtfully,  fin-hfijt'fiil-d,  ad.  without 
hHrra,  inniixiously. 

Unicorn,  yu'ne-kom,  s.  A  beast  that  has  only 
one  horn  ;  a  bird. 

Uniform,  yfi'ne-form,  a.  Keeping  its  tenour, 
similar  to  itself;  coiilnrminif  to  one  rule. 

Uniformity,  yu-ne-f6r'me-ti^,  s.  Resemblance 
to  itself,  even  tenour  ;  conformity  to  one  pattern,  re- 
semblance of  one  to  aiiottier. 

Uniformly,  yLi'ni-form-li,  ad.  Witliout  varia- 
tion, in  an  even  tenour ;  without  diversity  of  one  from 
another. 

Unimaginable,  fin-lm-mad'jin-i-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  imagined  by  the  fancy. 

Unimaginably,  fiji-im-mad'jln-i-bli,  ad.  Not 
to  be  imagined. 

Unimitable,  fin-im'e-tJ-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  im- 
itated. 

UnimMORTAL,  un-lm-mor'tal,  a.  Not  immortal, 
mortal. 

Unimpairable,  fin-lm-pa'ri-bl,  a.  Not  liable  to 
waste  or  diminution. 

Unijipeached,  fin-lm-pditsht',  a.  359.  Not 
accused. 

Unimportant,  fin-lm-por'tant,  a.  Assuming  no 
airs  of  dignity. 
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To  UxiTE,  yu.nite',  v.  n.      To  join  in  an  act,  to 


Unuiportuned,  Cm-lm-por-tund',  a.  Not  soli, 
cited,  not  teased  to  ciimpliance. 

Unimprovable,  un-im-pr6ov'5-bl,  a.    incapable 

of  melioration. 
Unijiprovableness,    un-lm-pr6ov'a-bl-n&,    s. 

Quality  of  not  being  improvable. 
Unimproved,  un-im-proovd',  a.     Not  made  more 

knowing ;  not  taught,  not  meliorated  by  instruction. 
UnINCREASABLE,  &Il-in-kr^si-bl,  a.      Admitting 

no  increase. 
Unindifperent,  &n-ln-dlffer-^nt,   a.     Partial, 

leaning  to  a  side. 
Unindustrious,  &n-in-diis'tr^-us,  a.     Not  dill- 

gent,  not  laborious. 

Uninflammable,    fin-ln-fiam'ma-bl,    a.      Not 

capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 
Uninflamed,  tin-in-flanid',  a.     Not  set  on  (ire. 
Uninformed,   fin-!n-formd',  a.     Untaught,  un- 

instructed ;  uuanimated,  not  enlivened. 
Uningenuous,  fm-in-j^n'i-tis,  a.     Illiberal,  dis. 

ingenuous. 
Uninhabitable,  Sn-in-hJblt-i-b),  a.     Unfit  to 

be  inhabited. 
Uninhabitableness,  5n-!n-hJb1t-i-bl-ii5s,  s. 

incapacity  of  being  inhabited. 

Uninhabited,  &n-in-hab1t-6d,  a.  Having  no 
dwellers. 

UnI-VJURED,  &n-m'j{ird,  a.  Unhurt,  suffering  no 
harm. 

Uninscribed,  6n-in-skribd',  a.  Having  no  in- 
scription. 

Uninspired,  un-in-spird',  a.  Not  having  receiv- 
ed any  supernatural  instruction  or  illumination. 

Uninstructed,  tiii-iii-strik'tdd,  a.  Not  taught, 
not  helped  by  instruction. 

Uninstructive,  Cm-in-struk'tlv,  a.  Not  con- 
ferring any  improvement 

Unintelligent,  un-li-.-tell^-j^nt,  a.  Not  know- 
ing, not  skilful. 

Unintelligibility,    &n-in-tSl-l^j^-bil'^-t^,  s. 

Quality  of  not  beiuL'  intelligible. 

Unintelligible,  &n-in-tel'l^-je-bl,  a.     Not  such 

'  as  can  be  understood. 

Unintelligibly,  iin-ln-tel'l^-je-bl^,  ad.  Not 
to  be  understood. 

UnINTKNTIONAL,  fin-ln-teil'shtin-al,  a.  Not  de- 
signed, happening  without  design. 

Uninterested,  uii-in't&'-^s-ted,  a.     Not  having 

interest. 

UnINTERMITTED,  &n-!n-t^r-mit'tM,  a.  Contin- 
ued, not  interrupted. 

Unintermixed,  ftn-ln-t^r-mikst',  a.  Not  min- 
gled. 

Uninterrupted,  5n-in-ter-rup't^d,  a.  Not 
broken,  not  interrupted. 

Uninterruptedly,    &n-in-t^r-r&p'ted-le,    ad. 

Without  interruption. 
Unintrenched,    &n-in-tr^nsht',   a.   359.     Not 

intrenched. 
Uninvestigable,  fin-ln-v^s'te-gl-bl,  a.     Not  to 

be  searched  out. 
Uninvited,  &n-!n-vl't^d,  a.     Not  asked. 
UnjOINTED,  &n-j6in'ted,  a.    Disjointed,  i'eparated  ; 

having  no  articulation. 
Union,  yk'n^-im,  s.  8.     The  act  of  joining  two  or 

more ;  concord,  conjunction  of  mind  or  interests. 
Uniparous,  yi-nlp'pi-rfis,  a.  518.     Bringing  one 

at  a  birth. 
Unison,  yiYn^-sun,  a.     Sounding  alone. 
Unison,  yu'n^-Stm,  s.      A  string  that  has  the  same 

sound  with  another  ;  a  single  unvaried  note. 
Unit,  yu'nlt,  s.  8.  39.  492.     One,  the  least  num. 

ber,  or  the  root  of  numbers.  . 

To  Unite,  yu-nite',   v.  a.     To  join  two  or  more 

into  one  ;  to  make-  to  agree ;  to  make  to  adhere  j  to 

join ;  to  join  iu  interests. 
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concur,  to  act  in  concert ;  ^o  coalesce,  to  he  cemented, 
to  be  consolidated  :  to  grow  into  one. 

Unitedly,  yu-m'ted-l^,  ad.      With  union  so  as 

to  join, 
Uniter,    yfi-ni'tar,   s.    98.      The  person  or  thing 

that  unites. 
Unition,   yil-nlsh'un,   s.      The   act  or  power   of 

uniting,  conjunction. 
Unitive,    yii'iK^-tiv,    a.       Having  the  power   of 

uniting. 
Unity,  yfi'ne-t^,  s.  8.     The  state   of  being  one  ; 

concord,  conjunction;  agreement,  uniformity;  prin. 

ciple  of  drainatick  writing,  by  which  the  tenour  of  the 

story,  and  propriety  of  representation,  are  preserved. 
Univalve,  yfi'n^-vilv,  a.     Having  one  shell. 

UnjuDGED,  &n-jadjd',  a.  359.  Not  judiciaUy  de- 
termined. 

Universal,  yJi-nd-ver'sil,  a.  8.  General,  extend- 
ing to  all ;  total,  whole  ;  not  particular,  comprising  all 
particulars. 

Universal,  yfi-n^-v^r'sil,  s.      The  whole,  the 

general  system. 

Universality,  yu-ne-v^r-sil'^-t^,  s.  Not  par- 
ticularity, generality,  extension  to  the  whole. 

Universally,  yu-n^-v^r's^l-e,  ad.  Throughout 
the  whole,  without  exception. 

Universe,  yii'ne-verse,  s.  8.    The  general  system 

of  things. 

University,  yu-n^-v&"'s^-t^,  s.    A  school  where 

all  the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught  and  studied. 
Univocal,  yu-niv'6-kSl,  a.    Having  one  meaning ; 

certain,  regular,  pursuing  always  one  tenour. 
Univocally,  yu-niVvo-kM-^,  ad.  In  one  term, 

in  one  sense ;  in  one  tenour. 
Unjoyous,  ftn-jo^us,  a.     Not  gay,  not  cheerful. 
Unjust,  un-just',  a.   iniquitous,  contrary  to  equity, 

contrary  to  justice. 
Unjustifiable, un-jus'te-fi-5-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

defended,  not  to  be  justified. 
Unjustifiableness,     un-jus't^-fi-S-bl-n^s,    s. 

The  quality  of  not  being  justifiable. 

Unjustifiably',   un-jus'ti^-fl-Lbl^,  ad.      in   a 

manner  not  to  be  justilied. 
Unjustly^,  tin-justl^,  ad.      in  a  manner  contrary 

to  right. 
Unked,    ing/k^d,   a.     Uncouth,   irksome,  against 

the  grain. 

IX^  rhis  word  is  not  in  Johnson,  but  by  its  having  a 
place  in  Junius,  Skinner,  Philips,  Ash,  and  Barclay,  it 
seems  to  have  been  once  a  living  part  of  the  language. 
It  is  at  present,  however,  only  rieard  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  from  which  state  few  wurds  ever  return  into 
good  usage.      Junius  explains  it  by  solitary,  and  with 

freat  probability  supposes  it  is  a  corruption  of  uncouth  ; 
ut  Skinner  spells  it  unkivard,  and  says  it  is  a  slight 
alteration  of  sense  from  the  Teutonic  ungehewer,  which 
signifies  a  monster,  a  terrible  or  horrible  thing,  as  soli- 
tude is  supposed  to  be.  WHiatever  its  etymology  may 
be,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  disputed  ;  for  it  has  ashade 
of  meaning  peculiar  to  itself,  wnich  expresses  a  dis- 
agreeable passive  state,  arising  from  a  concurrence  of 
jarring  circumstances.  Thus  we  sometimes  hear  the 
common  people  say,  I  found  myself  very  unked;  it  was 
very  unked  to  do  so.  Now  though  irksotne  is  the  nearest 
word,  and  might  supply  the  second  phrase,  it  is  quite 
incompatible  with  the  first :  nor  is  it  a  perfect  equivalent 
to  unked  in  the  second  ;  fur  irksome  implies  a  mnch  more 
disagreeable  state  than  unked,  which  seems  to  mean  a 
disagreeable  state  arising  from  obstacle,  and  therefore 
seems  to  form  a  middle  sense  between  uncouth  and  irk- 
some. In  this  sense  the  word  appears  to  have  been  used 
by  Charles  Butler,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  his 
English  Grammar,  1634,  where,  speaking  of  the  neces. 
sity  of  altering  the  orthography,  he  says,  "  Neverthe 
less,  so  powerful  is  the  tyrant  custom,  opposing  and 
overswaying  right  and  reason,  that  1  do  ejisily  believe 
this  little  change,  (though  never  so  right,  reasonable 
and  profitable)  will  seem  to  some  harsh  and  unked  at  the 
first  :  but,  after  a  while,  being  inured  thereunto.  I  sup. 
pose  they  will  rather  wonder,  how  our  ancient,  eloquent, 
noble  language,  in  other  respects  equalizing  the  best 
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could  80  long  endure  these  pross  and  disgraceful  barba- 
risms."— Preface  to  the  Reader. 

To  Unkennel,  6n-k^n'nll,  v.  a.  99.     To  drive 

from  its  hole  ;  to  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat 

Unkept,  fin-k^pt',  a.  Not  kept,  not  retained  ;  un- 
observed, unobeyed. 

Unkind,  in-kyind',  a.  160.  Not  favourable,  not 
benevolent. — See  Guide. 

Unkindly,  fin-kyindl^,  a.  Unnatural,  contrary 
to  nature  ;  malignant,  unfavourable. 

Unkindly,  un-kylndle,  ad.  Without  kindness, 
without  afi'ection. 

Unkindness,  un-kyind'nes,  s.  Malignity,  ill 
will,  want  of  affection. 

To  Unking,  &n-klng',  v.  a.   To  deprive  of  royalty. 

Unkissed,  lin-kist',  a.    Not  kissed. 

Un  knightly,  un-nite'l^,  a.  Unbecoming  a 
knight 

To  Unknit,  fin-nit',  v.  a.  To  unweave,  to 
separate ;  to  open. 

UnkLE,  ung'kl,  S.  408.  Properly  Uncle.  The 
brother  of  a  father  or  mother. 

To  Unknow,  un-no',  v.  a.    To  cease  to  know. 

Unknowable,  fin-no'i-bl,  a.   Not  to  be  known. 

Unknowing,  &n-n61ng,  a.  Ignorant,  not  know- 
ing ;  not  practised,  not  qualified. 

Unknowingly,    fin-nolng-l^,    ad.     ignorantly, 

without  knowledge. 
Unknown,  un-none',  a.    Not  known,  greater  than 
is  imagined ;  not  having  cohabitation  ;  without  com- 
munication. 

Unlaboured,  un-lalsurd,  a.  Not  produced  by 
labour;  not  cultivated  by  labour;  spontaneous,  vo- 
luntary. 

To  Unlace,  fin-lase',  v.  a.  To  loose  any  thing 
fastened  with  strings. 

To  Unlade,  fin-lade',  v.  a.  To  remove  from  the 
vessel  which  carries ;  to  exonerate  that  which  carries ; 
to  put  out. 

Unlaid,  &n-lade',  a.  Not  placed,  not  fixed ;  not 
pacified,  not  stilled. 

Unlamented,  &n-lLmdnt'ed,  a.    Not  deplored. 

To  Unlatch,  fin-Utsh',  v.  a.  To  open  by  lifting 
up  the  latch. 

Unlawful,  fin-lavv'ful,  a.  Contrary  to  law,  not 
permitted  by  the  law. 

Unlawfully,  un-law'ful-^,  ad.  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  law  or  right ;  illegitimately,  not  by  mar- 
riage. 

Unlawfulness,  &n-law'ful-nes,  s.    Contrariety 

to  law. 
To  Unlearn,  &n-l§m',  v.  a.  To  forget,  to  disuse 

what  has  been  learned. 
Unlearned,     fin-lertild,     a.      Ignorant,    not 

informed,  not  instructed ;   not  gained  by  study,  not 
known ;  not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. — See  Learned. 

Unlearnedly,  tn-ler'ned-le,  ad.  362.  Igno- 
rantly, grossly. 

Unleavened,  &n-l^v'v^nd,  a.  104.  Not  fer- 
uented,  not  mixed  with  fermenting  matter. 

Unless,  &n  JIs',  conj.  Except,  if  not,  supposing 
that  not 

Unlessoned,  &n-l§s'snd,  a.  103.  359.  Not 
taught 

Unlettered,  6n-l§t't&rd,  a.  Unlearned,  un- 
taught 

Unlevtelled,  fin-ldv'Md,  a.  406.     Not  laid  even. 

Unlibidinous,  fin-l^-bld'^-nus,  a.    Not  lustful. 

Unlicensed,  &n-ll's^nst,  a.  Having  no  regular 
permission. 

Unlicked,  tm-likt',  a.  359.  Sliapeless,  not 
formed. 

Unlighted,  fin-li't^d,  a.  Not  kindled,  not  set 
on  fire. 

Unlike,   &n-Hke',   a.      Dissimilar,  having  no  re- 
eemblance ;  improbable,  unlikely,  not  likely. 
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Unlikelihood,  fin-Ukel^-hfid, } 
Unlikeliness,  in-likel^-n&s,  J  '* 

Improbability. 
Unlikely,  fin-Ilkeli,  a.     Improbable,  not  snch 

as  can  be  reasonably  expected;  not  promising  any 

particular  event 
Unlikeness,  fin-like'nes,  s.    Dissimilitude,  want 

of  resemblance. 
UnlimitaBLE,  fin-lim1t-a-bl,  a.      Admitting.no 

bounds. 

Unlimited,  &n-llm1t-§d,  a.     Having  no  bounds, 

having  no  limits ;  undefined  ;  not  bounded  by  proper 

exceptions,  unconfined,  not  re.strained. 
Unlimitedly,  fin-limlt-dd-l^,  ad.     Boundlessly 

without  bounds. 
Unlineal,   5n-lin'e-Jl,   a.    113.       Not  coming  in 

the  order  of  succession. 
To  Unlink,  in-lingk',  v,  a.   To  untwist,  to  open. 
Unliquified,  &n-rik'wi-flde,  a.     Unmelted,  un- 

dissolved. 
To  Unload,  fin-lode',  v.  a.     To  disburden,  to  ex. 

onerate  ;  to  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  Unlock,  fin-16k',  v.  a.     To  open  what  is  shut 

with  a  lock. 
Unlooked-for,   fin-lo6kt'f6r,   a.     Unexpected, 

not  foreseen. 
To  Unloose,  fin-16ose,  v.  a.     To  loose. 

D^- As  our  inseparable  preposition  un  is  always  nega- 
tive and  never  intensive,  like  the  Latin  in:  this  word, 
though  supported  by  pood  authorities,  is  like  a  barbar- 
ous redundancy,  two  negatives. 
Unloved,  fin-luvd',  a.  339.     Not  loved. 
Unloveliness,  un-lfiv'l^-n^S,  S.    Unamiableness, 

inability  to  create  love. 
Unlovely,  fin-lfiv'l^,  a.     That  cannot  excite  love. 
Unluckily,   un-lfik'^-l^,  ad.      Unfortunately,  by 

iU  luck. 
Unlucky,    fin-lfik'^,    a.      Unfortunate,  producing 
unhappiness  ;  imhappy,  miserable,  subject  to  frequent 
misfortunes ;  slightly  mischievous,  mischievously  wag- 
gish ;  ill-omened,  inauspicious. 
Unlustrous,  un-lfis'trfis,  a.     Wanting  splendour, 

wanting  lustre. 
To  Unlute,  fin-lilts',  v.  a.     To  separate  vessels 

closed  with  chymical  cement 
Unmade,  fin-made',  a.      Not  yet  formed,  not  ere. 
ated ;   deprived  of  form  or  qualities ;  omitted  to  be 
made. 
UnmaiMED,   fin-m^md',    a.      Not  deprived  of  any 

essential  part 
Unjiakable,  fin-ma'ki-bl,  a.      Not  possible  to  be 

made. 
To  Unmake,  fin-make',  v.  a.    To  deprive  of  qua- 
lities before  possessed. 
To  Unman,  fin-man',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  con- 
stituent qualities  of  a  human  being,  as  reason ;  to 
emasculate ;  to  break  into  irresolution,  to  deject 
Unjianageable,  fin-mJn'^-ji-bl,  a.       Not  man- 
ageable, not  easily  governed. 
Unmanaged,  fin-m5n1djd,  a.  90.      Not  broken 
by  horsemanship  ;  not  tutored,  not  educated. 

Unmanlike,  fin-m4n1ike,  ) 
Unmanly,  fin-mSnIe,  5  '"' 

Unbecoming  a  man,  effeminate. 
Unmannered,  fin-man'nfird,  a.     Rude,  brutal, 

uncivil. 
Unmannerliness,  fin-mSn'nfir-le-nfe,  s.  Breach 

of  civility. 

Unmannerly,  fin-man'nfir-l^,  a.      lU-bred,  not 

civil. 

Unmanured,  fin-mJ-nurd',  a.     Not  cultivated. 

Un-Marked,  fin-markt',  e.  339.  Not  observed, 
not  regarded. 

Unmarried,  fin-mir'rld,  a.  282.  Having  no  hus- 
band, or  no  wife. 

To  Unmask,  fin-m3sk',  v.  a.  To  strip  off  a  mask  ; 
to  strip  off  any  diaguise. 
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Unmasked,  &n-miskt',  a.  359.     Naked,  open  to 

the  view. 

Unmasterable,  fin-mis't&r-i-bl,   «.      Uncon. 

querable,  not  to  be  subdued. 
Unjiastered,    &n-mis'tfird,  a.      Not  subdued ; 

not  conquerable. 
Unmatchable,  &n-inatsh'J-bI,  a.    Unparalleled, 

unequalled. 
U>fMATCHED,  fin-mitsht',  a.       Matchless,  having 

no  match  or  equal. 

Unmeaning,  fin-m^nlng,  a.  410.      Expressing 

no  meaning. 
Unmeant,  &n-ment',  a.     Not  intended. 
UnMEASURABLE,  i!in.m&h'ur-a-bl,  a.       Bound- 
less, unbounded. 
Unmeasured,  &n-m§zli'&rd,  a.      Immense,  in- 

finite ;  not  measured,  plentiful. 
Unmeditated,  fim-m^d'tl-ta-t^d,  a.  Not  formed 

by  previous  thought 
Unmedled,  fin-mM'dld,  a.  359.      Not  touched, 

not  altered. 

ft^  This  word  is  improperly  spelt  both  by  Johnson 
and  Sheridan.    It  ought  to  be  written  unmeddled. — See 
Codle. 
Unmeet,  fin-m^et',  a.     Not  fit,  not  proper,  not 

worthy. 
Unmellowed,  fin-mMode,  a.  Not  fully  ripened. 
UnMELTED,  fin-m^It'^d,  a.     Undissolved  by  heat 
Unmentioned,  &n-m^n'shfmd,  a.     Not  told,  not 

named. 
Unmerchantable,  fin-mlr'tsMn-tS-bl,  a.   Un- 

saleable,  not  vendible. 
Unmerciful,  im-m^r'sd-fiul,  a.     Cruel,  severe, 

inclement ;  unconscionable,  exorbitant 
Unmercifully,  fin-m^r's^-ful-e,  ad.     without 

mercy,  without  tenderness. 
Unmercifulness,  Cin-m^r's^-ful-nes,  s.     Incle- 

mency,  cruelty. 
Unmerited,  fin-m^r'it-^d,  a.     Not  deserved,  not 

obtained  otherwise  than  by  favour. 
Unmeritable,  Sn-mOTt-i-bl,  a.       Having  no 

desert 
Unmeritedness,  5n-m5r'it-§d-n^s,  s.     State  of 

being  undeserv'ed. 
UN^^LKED,  fin-mllkt',  a.      Not  milked. 
UnminDED,    fui-mlnd'^d,    a.        Not  heeded,  not 

regarded. 
Unmindful,  &n-inind'ful,  a.     Not  heedful,  not 

regardful,  negligent,  inattentive. 
To  Unsiingle,  un-m!ng^gl,  v.  a.  505.     To  se- 
parate things  mixed. 
IJnmingi.ed,  tin-ming'gld.  a.  359.      Pure,  not 

vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 
UnMIRY,  un-mi'r^,  a.      Not  fouled  with  dirt 
Unmitigated,  &n-mit'^-ga-t^d,  a.    Not  softened. 

u™S?1 '"■■""'"' '■■=^''- 

Not  mingled  with  any  thing,  pure. 

Unmoankd,  &n-m6nd',  a.     Not  lamented. 

Unmoist,  fin-moist',  a.     Not  wet 

Unmoistened,  fin-mod'snd,  a.  359.  Not  made 
wet 

Unmolested,  fin-mo-ldst'M,  a.  Free  from  dis- 
turbance. 

To  Unmoor,  Sn-moor',  j).  a.  To  loose  from  land, 
by  taking  up  the  anchors. 

UnmORALIZED,  &n-m5r'i-lizd,  a.  Untutored  by 
morality. 

Unmortgaged,  fin-mor'gadjd,  90.  359.      Not 

mortgaged. 
Unmortified,  fin-mor't^-fide,  a.      Uot  subdued 

by  sorrow  and  severities. 
Unmoveable,  un -moov'i-bl,  a.     Such  as  cannot 
be  removed  or  altered. 

Unmoved,  &n-in66vd',  o.  Not  put  out  of  one 
place  into  another;  not  changed  in  resolation;  not 
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affected,  not  touched  with  any  passion :  unaltered  by 
passion. 
Unmoving,  &n-m66'v1ng,  a.   410.     Having  no 
motion ;  having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions,  unaf- 
fecting. 

To  Unmould,  fin-m61d',  t;.  a.     To  change  as  to 

the  form. — See  Mould. 
Unmourned,  &n-in6md',  a.     Not  lamented,  not 

deplored. 
To  Unmuffle,    fin-miffl,    v.   a.      To  put  off 

a  covering  frnra  the  face. 

To  Unmuzzle,  un-m&z'zl,  v.  a.     To  loose  from 

a  muzzle. 
Unmusical,  &n-mfi'z^-kal,   a.     Not  harmonious, 

not  pleasing  by  sound. 
Unnamed,  6n-namd',  a.     Not  menUoned. 
Unnatural,  fin-nSt'tshii-rSl,    a.      Contrary  to 

the  laws  of  nature ;  contrary  to  the  common  instincts  ; 

acting  without  the  affections   implanted   by  nature ; 

forced,  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state. 

Unnaturalness,  &n-nat'tshfi-rai-n&,  s.  Con- 
trariety to  nature. 

Unnaturally,  fin-nit'tshfi-ril-^  ad.  Inoppoei. 
tion  to  nature. 

Unnavigable,  fin-niv'^-gS-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
passed  by  vessels,  not  to  be  navigated. 

Unnecessarily,  fin-nls'sfe-s^-rd-l^,  ad.  With- 

out  necessity,  without  need. 

Unnecessariness,     &n-n5s's&-sJ-rd-n&,     s. 

Neediessness. 
Unnecessary,  &n-n&'s&-s3^r^,    a.      Needless, 

not  wanted,  useless. 
Unneighbourly,  &n-na'bur-l^,  a.   249.      Not 

kind,  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a  neighbour. 
Unnervate,  iii-ner'vit,  a.  91.     Weak,  feeble. 
To  Unnerve,  fir>-n&-v',    v.  a.     To  weaken,  to 

enfeeble. 
Unnerved,  &n-ndrvd',  a.     Weak,  feeble. 
UnnobLE,     fin-no'bl,     a.        Mean,    ignominious, 

ignoble. 
Unnoted,    &n-n6't^d,    a.      Not  observable,  not 

regarded. 
Unnumbered,  5n-n&mT)&rd,  s.     innumerable. 
Unobsequiousness,    fin-6b-s^'kw^-us-n^s,    c. 

Incompliance,  disobedience. 

Unobeyed,  &n-i-bade',  a.  359.     Not  obeyed. 

Unobjected,  fin-6b-jek'ted,  a.  Not  charged  as 
a  fault. 

Unobnoxious,  &n-&b-n5k'shus,  a.  Not  liable, 
not  exposed  to  any  hurt 

Unobservable,  tin-ob-z&^vJ-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
observed. 

Unobservant,  &n-5b-z^r'v^nt,  a.  Not  ob- 
sequious ;  not  attentive. 

Unobserved,  fin-6b-z&-vd',  a.  Not  regarded,  not 
attended  to. 

Unobserving,  fin-5b-z5r'vlng,  a.  inattentive, 
not  heedful. 

Unobstructed,  &n-6b-str&k'tld,  a.  Not  hin- 
dered, not  stopped. 

Unobstructive,  in-ib-strfik'tiv,  a.  Not  rais- 
ing any  obstacle. 

Unobtained,  6n-&b-tand',  a.  Not  g^ned,  not 
acquired. 

Unobvious,  fin-iiyv^&S,  a.  Not  readily  occurring. 

Unoccupied,  fin-ftk'kfi-pide,  a.     Unpossessed. 

UnoffERED,  fin-&ff&rd,  a.  Not  proposed  to 
acceptance. 

Unoffending,  &n-5f-f&d1ng,  a.  Harmless,  in- 
nocent ;  sinless,  pure  from  fault 

To  Unoil,  fin-6ll',  v.  a.      To  free  from  oil. 

Unopening,  &n-6'pn-ing,  a.     Not  opening. 

Unoperative,  fin-6p%-5-tiv,  a.  Producing  no 
effects. 

Unopposed,  iin-5p-p6zd',  a.  Not  encountered 
by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 
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UnoeDERLY,  &n-5r'dur-l^,  a.  Disordered,  irre- 
gular. 

UwOBDINABy,  6n-or'd^-na-r^,  a.  Uncommon, 
nnasual. 

Unorganised,   fin-oi/gin-lzd,    a.      Having  no 

parts  instrumental  to  the  nourishment  of  the  rest. 

Unoriginai,,  un-6-rld'jt5-nil,  ) 

Unoriginated,  un-6-ridje-na-ted,  3  "* 
Having  no  birth,  ungenerated. 

.Unorthodox,  iin-dr'^^o-d'jks,  a.  Not  holding 
pure  doctrine. 

Unowed,  fin-ode',  a.  Having  no  owner.  Out  of 
use. 

Unowned,  un-6nd',  a.  Having  no  owner  ;  not 
acknowledged. 

To  Unpack,  fin-pik',  v.  a.  To  disburden,  to  ex- 
onerate ;  to  open  any  thing  bound  together. 

Unpacked,  iin-pakt',  a.  359.  Not  collected  by 
unlawful  artifices. 

Unpaid,  fin-pade',  a.  Not  discharged  ;  not  receiv- 
ing dues  or  debts  ;  Unpaid  for,  that  for  which  the  price 
is  not  yet  given. 

Unpained,  un-pand',   a.     Suffering  no  pain. 

Unpainful,  un-pane'ful,  a.      Giving  no  pain. 

Unpalatable,  Qn-pal'i-ta-bl,  a.  Nauseous, 
disgusting. 

Unparagoned,  un-pir'a-g&nd,  a.  Unequalled, 
unmatched. 

Unparalleled,  un.pJr'al-leld,  a.    Not  matched, 

not  to  be  matched ;  having  no  equal. 

Unpardonable,  tin-par'dn-Lbl,  a.    Irremissible. 

Unpardonably,  an-par'dn-^-bM,  ad.  Beyond 
forgiveness. 

Unpardoned,  fin-par'dnd,  a.  359.  Not  for- 
given ;  not  discharged,  not  cancelled  by  a  legal  pardon. 

Unpardoning,  un-pir'dn-ing,  a.  410.  Not 
forgiving. 

Unparliamentariness,  6n-pir-M-m^nt'4-rd- 
II&,  s.  Contrariety  to  the  usage  or  constitution 
of  parliament. 

Unparliamentary,  &n-par-ld-ment'a-re,  a. 
Contrary  to  the  rules  of  parliament. 

UuPARTED,  fin-pir'ted,a.  Undivided,  not  separated. 

Unpartial,  fm-par'shJl,  a.     Equal,  honest. 

UnpartiaLLY,  &n-p^shM-e,  ad.  Equally,  in- 
differently. 

Unpassable,  fin-pJs'sS-bl,  a.  Admitting  no 
passage. 

Unpassionate,  &n-pSsh'un-it,  a.  91.  Free 
from  passion,  calm,  impartial 

UnPASSIONATELY,  fin-pisll'on-at-l^,  ad.  With- 
out passion. 

Unpathed,  &n-piTHd',  a.  Uutracked,  unmarked 
by  passage. 

Unpawned,  fin-pa«Tld',  a.      Not  given  to  pledge, 

UnpeaceabLE,  un-pe'sa-bl,  a.  Quarrelsome, 
inclined  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  others. 

To  Unpeg,  fin-p6g',  v.  a.  To  open  any  thing 
closed  with  a  peg. 

Unpensioned,  fin.p^n'sh&nd,  a.  Without  a 
pension. 

To  Unpeople,  &n-pe^pl,  v.  a.     To  depopulate, 

to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

Unpehceived,  &n-p^r-sevd',  a.  Not  observed, 
not  heeded,  not  sensibly  discovered,  not  known. 

Unperceivedly,     un-per-sd'v^d-le,    ad.     364. 

So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 
iUnpERFECT,  fin-p^r't'^kt,  a.      Incomplete. 

UnPERFECTNESS,  un-p^rTekt-nes,  s.  Imperfec- 
tion, incompleteness. 

Unperformed,  iin-per-formd',  a.  Undone,  not 
done. — See  Perform. 

Unperishable,  un-perlsh-a-bl,  a.  Lasting  to 
perpetuity. 

Unperjured,  Sn-p^r'jurd,  a.    Free  from  perjury. 
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Unperplexed,  5n-p§r-pl^kst',  a.  Disentangled, 
not  embarrassed. 

Unperspirable,  un-p5r-spi'ra-bl,  a.  Not  to 
be  emitted  tlirough  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

Unpersuadable,  un-per-swa'dS-bl,  a.  Inex- 
orable, not  to  be  persuaded. 

Unpetru'IED,  On-p^t'tx^-fide,  a.  Not  turned  to 
stone. 

UnPHILOSOPHICAL,  fin-fil-li-Z&f^-kSl,  a.  Un- 
suitable to  the  rules  of  philosophy  or  right  reason. 

Unphilosophically,  &n-fil-16-z6f^-kal-e,   ad. 

In  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rules  of  right  reason. 

Unpkilosophicalness,  &n-fll-16-z&f'e-k41-n^s, 

».     Incongruity  with  philosophy. 

To   Unphilosophize,   un-tTl-lSs'.so-flze,  v.  a. 

To  degrade  from  the  character  of  a  philosoplier. 
Unpierced,  un-p^rst',  a.  359.      Not  penetrated, 

not  pierced. — See  Pierce. 
UnpilLARED,  6n-pil'lard,  a.      Divested  of  pillars. 
UnPILLOWED,  un-pll'16de,  a.      Wanting  a  pillow. 
To  Unpin,  ttn-pin',  v.  a.   To  open  what  is  shut  or 

fastened  with  a  pin. 
Unpinked,  fin-pingkt',  a.  359.   Not  marked  with 

eyelet  holes. 
Unpitied,  un-plt'tid,  a.  282.    Not  compassionated, 

not  regarded  with  sympathetica!  sorrow. 
Unpitifully,   fui-pit'd-fil-^,   ad.    Unmercifully, 

without  mercv. 
Unpitying,  ^-plt'te-ing,   a.  410.      Having   no 

compassion. 
Unplaced,  un-plast',  a.   359.     Having  no  place 

of  dependence. 
Unplagued,  un-plagd',  a.  359.      Not  tormented. 
Unplanted,  un-plan't6d,   a.      Not  planted,  spon- 
taneous. 
Unplausible,  fin-plaw'ze-bl,  a.     Not  plausible, 

not  such  as  has  a  fair  appearance. 
UnplaUSIVE,  un-plaw'siv,  a.      Not  approving. 
Unpleasant,  fin-plez'int,   a.     Not  delighting, 

troublesome,  uneasy. 

Unpleasantly,  tin-plez'ant-1^,  ad.  Not  delight- 
fully, uneasily. 
Unpleasantness,  in-plez'Snt-nes,  s.     Want  of 

qualities  to  give  delight 
UnpLEASED,  &n-plezd',  a.  359.      Not  pleased,  not 

delighted. 
Unpleasing,    un-ple'zlng,    a.    410.      Offensive, 

disgusting,  giving  no  delight. 
UnpLIANT,    fin-pli'int,    a.      Not  easily  bent,  not 

conforming  to  the  will. 
Unploughed,  un-pl6ud',  a.      Not  ploughed. 
To    Unplujie,   un-pliime',   v.  a.       To  strip  of 

plumes,  to  degrade. 
Unpoetical,  an-po-^t'te-kJ],  I 
Unpoetick,  un-po-eflk,  509.  ^ 

Not  such  as  becomes  a  poet. 
Unpolished,  un-p61'isht,  a.  359.   Not  smoothed, 

not  brightened  by  attrition  ;  not  civilized,  not  refined. 
UnpoLITE,    in-po-lite',    a.      Not  elegant,  not  re 

refined,  not  civil. 
Unpolluted,  fin-p61-lu'ted,  a.     Not  corrupted, 

not  defiled. 

Unpopular,  fin-p6p'u-lir,  a.  88.     Not  fitted  to 

please  the  people. 
UnportablE,  &n-p6rt'a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  carried. 
Unpossessed,  &n-p&z-zest',   a.     Not  had,  not 

obtained. 

UnpossessinG,  fin-p6z-z^s'silig,  a.  Having  no 
possession. 

UnpraCTICABLE,  &n-prak'te-ki-bl,  a.  Not  fea- 
sible. 

Unpractised,  &n-prak'tist,  a.     Not  skilled  by 

u.se  and  experience. 
UnpRAISED,    6n-prazd',    a.       Not  celebrated,  not 

praised. 
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Unprecarious,  fin-pr^-ka'rd-is,  a.     Not  depen- 
dent on  another. 
Unprecedented,  &n-pr^s's^d5n-tM,  a.      Not 

j  iistifiable  by  any  example. 
To  Unpredict,  in-pr^-dlkt',  v.  a.      To  retract 

prediction. 
Unpreferred,  fin-pr^-f§rd',  a.      Not  advanced. 
Unpregnant,  &n-pr^g'nSnt,  a.     Not  prolifick. 
Unprejudicate,    in-pr^-jfi'd^-kate,    a.      Not 

prepossessed  by  any  settled  notions. 

Unprejudiced,  &r-pr^d'jfi-dist,  a.     Free  from 

prejudice. 

Unprelatical,  fin-prti-lit'^-kil,  a.  Unsuitable 
to  a  prelate. 

Unpr£>ieditated,  fin-pre-m^d'^-ta-tM,  a.  Not 
prepared  in  the  mind  beforehand. 

Unprepared,  tin-pr^-pard',  a.  Not  fitted  by 
previous  mea.sures  ;  not  made  fit  for  the  dreadful  mo- 
ment of  departure. 

Unpreparedness,  in-pr^-pa'r^d-n^s,  s.  365. 
State  of  being  unprepared. 

Unprepossessed,  &ii-pre-poz-z&t',  a.  Not  pre- 
possessed, not  pre-occupied  by  notions. 

Unpressed,  fin-pr^st',  a.  Not  pressed,  not 
enforced. 

Unpretending,  un-prd-ten'ding,  a.     Not  claim- 

ing  any  distinctions. 
Unprevailing,  fin-prd-vallng,  a.      Being  of  no 

force. 
Unprevented,  &n-pr^-v^nt'M,  a.   Not  previously 

hindered ;  not  preceded  by  any  thing. 
Unprincely,  fin-prinsle,    a.       Unsuitable  to  a 

prince. 

Unprincipled,   fin-prln's^-pld,   a.  359.      Not 

settled  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

OC^  This  word  does  not  mean  merely  being  unsettled 
in  principles  or  opinions,  but  not  having,  or  being  void 
of  good  principles  or  opinions.  It  w  as  in  this  sense  that 
Dr  Goldsmith  called  Mr  Wilkes,  of  seditious  and  infidel 
memory.  The  unprincipled  Impostor. 

Unprinted,  &n  -prliit'ed,  a.     Not  printed. 
Unprisable,  &n-prl'zi-bl,  a.     Not  valued,  not  of 

estimation. 
Unprisoned,    un-priz'znd,    a.    359.       Set  free 

from  confinement. 

Unprized,  fin-prizd',  a.     Not  valued. 
Unproclaimed,  in-pro-klamd',  a.     Not  notified 

by  a  publick  declaration 
Unprofaned,  fin-pro-fand',  a.     Not  violated. 
Unprofitable,  in-prSfe-tJ-bl,    a.       Useless, 

serving  no  purpose. 

Unprofitableness,  uii-pr5f ^-t2l-bl-nSs,  s.  Use- 

lessness. 
Unprofitably,  fin-prifd-tS-bl^,  ad.     Uselessly, 

without  advantage. 
Unprofited,  6n-pr&flt-^d,  a.    Having  no  gain. 
UnprolificK,    &n-pr6-lifik,     a.        Barren,    not 

productive. 

Unpronounced,  fin-prA-no&nst',  a.  Not  uttered, 
not  spoken. 

Unproper,  fin-pr5p'fir,  a.  98.     Not  peculiar. 

UnproperlY,  &n-pr6p'ur-l^,  ad.  Contrary  to 
propriety,  improperly. 

UnpROPITIOUS,  fm-pr6-p5sh'&s,  a.  Not  favour- 
able, inauspicious. 

Unproportioned,  &n-pr6-p6r'sh&nd,  a.  Not 
suited  to  something  else. 

Unproposed,  fin-pro-pozd',  a.     Not  proposed. 

UnpROPPED,  Qll-prfipt',  a.  359.  Not  supported, 
not  upheld. 

Unprosperoub,  &n-pr5s'p&r-us,  a.  Unfortunate, 
not  prosperous. 

UnprosperOUSLY,  &ll-pr6s'pir-&S-l^,  ad.  Un- 
successfully. 

Unprotected,  fin-prA-tlk't^d,  a.  Not  protected, 
sut  supported. 
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Unproved,  4n-prS6vd',  a.  Not  evinced  by  argu- 
ments. 

To  Unprovide,  in-pro-vide',  t;.  a.  To  d.veot 
of  resolution  or  qualifications. 

Unprovided,  un-pro-vi'd^d,  a.     Not  secured  o> 

qualified  by  previous  measures  ;  not  furIli^hcd. 

Unprovoked,  tin-pr6-v6kt',  a.    Not  provoked. 
Unpruned,  &n-prund',  a.     Not  cut,  not  loppt  d. 
UnpublicK,  fol-puVlik,  a.    Private,  not  generally 
known. 

Unpublished,  in-pub'llsht,  a.    Secret,  unknown; 

not  given  to  the  publick. 

Unpunished,  fin-p&nlsht,   a.      Not  punished, 

suffered  to  continue  in  impunity. 
Unpurchased,  fin-pur'tshSst,  a.     Unbought 
UmPURGED,  in-p&rjd',  a.      Not  purged. 
Unpurified,  fin.p6're-fide,  u.  282.     Not  freed 

from  recrement ;  not  cleansed  from  sin. 
UnpursuED,  fin-p&T-Sude',  a.      Not  pursued. 
Unputrified,  &n-pu'tr^-fide,  a.    Not  corrupted 

by  rottenness. 
Unqualified,  &n-kw6i'^-fide,  a.  282.  Not  fit. 
To  Unqualify,  fin-kw6re-fi,  v.  a.  To  disqualify, 

to  divest  of  qualification. 
Un  QUARREL  ABLE,  fiii-kw&r'ril-i-bl,  a.     Such  as 

cannot  be  impugned. 
To  Unqueen,  &n-kw^^n',  v.  a.  To  divest  of  the 

dignity  of  queen. 
Unquenchable,  fin-kw2nsb'a-bl,  a.     Unextin- 

guishable. 
UNQUENCHED,&n-k\vll)sht',  a.    Not  extinguished ; 

not  extinguishable. 
Unquenchableness,    fin-k\v^nsh'i-bl-nes,    s. 

Unextinguishableness. 
Unquestionable,  fin-kw^s'tshfin-i-bl,  a.  405. 

Indubitable,  not  to  be  doubted ;  such  as  cannot  bear 
to  be  questioned  without  impatience. 

Unquestionably,    in-kwes'tsbun-S-bl^,    ad. 

Indubitably,  without  doubt. 

Unquestioned,  fin-kw^s'tshuiid,  a.  Not  doubt- 
ed, passed  without  doubt ;  indisputable,  not  to  be  op- 
posed ;  not  interrogated,  not  exammed, 

UnQUICK,  fm-knik',  a.      Motionless. 

Unquiet,  in-kwi'^t,  a.  Moved  with  perpetual 
agitation,  not  calm,  not  still;  disturbed,  full  of  perlur. 
bation,  not  at  peace  ;  restless,  unsatisfied. 

Unquietly,  fin-kwi'^t-1^,  ad.      Without  rest. 

Unquietness,  fin-kwi'^t-nls,  S.  Want  of  tran- 
quillity ;  want  of  peace ;  restlessness,  turbulence ; 
perturbation,  imeasiness. 

UnracKED,  fin-r^kt',  a.  Not  poured  from  the  leess. 

Unraked,  &n-rakt',  a.  Not  tJirown  together  and 
covered. 

Unransacked,  fin-rSn'sikt,  a.     Not  pillaged. 

To  Unravel,  &n-riv'vl,  r.  a.  103.  To  disen- 
tangle, to  extricate,  to  clear ;  to  disorder,  to  throw 
out  of  the  present  order ;  to  clear  up  the  intrigue  of 
a  play. 

Unrazored,  fin-ra'z&rd,  a.     Unshaven. 

Unreached,  fin-rdtsht',  a.  359.  Not  attained. 

Unread,  fin-red',  a.  Not  read,  not  publickly  pro- 
nounced ;  untaught,  not  learned  iu  books. 

Unreadiness,  nn-r^d'^-n^s,  s.  Want  of  readiness, 
want  of  promptness ;  want  of  preparation. 

Unready,  finrM'd,  a.  Not  prepared,  not  fit; 
not  prompt,  not  quick  ;  awkward,  ungain. 

Unreal,  fin-re'al,  a.      Unsubstantial. 

Unreasonable,  6n-re'zn-5-bl,  a.  Exorbitant, 
claiming  or  insisting  on  more  than  is  fit ;  nut  agreeable 
to  reason  ;  greater  than  is  fit,  immoderate. 

Unreasonableness,  &n-r^zn.5-bl- n&,  s.  Ex- 
orbitance, excessive  demand  ;  inconsistency  with  rea. 
son. 

Unreasonably,  fin-r^zn-5-bl^,  ad.    in  a  man^ 

ner  contrary  to  reason  ;  more  than  enough. 
To  Unreave,  fin-rdve',  r.  a.     To  unravel. 
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U.VREBATED,  &n-rA-ba'tM,  a.      Not  blunted. 
UnrEBUKABLE,    &n-ri-bii  ki-bl,    a.      Obnoxious 

to  no  censure. 
Unreceived,  &n-re-s^vd',  a.     Not  received. 
Unreclaimed,   in-r^klamd',  a.     Not  tamed ; 

not  reformed. 

Unreconcileable,  &n-r5k-5n-si'li-bl,  a.  Not 
to  be  appeased,  implacable  ;  not  to  be  made  consistent 
with. — See  Reconcileabte. 

Unreconciled,  &n-rdk'6n-sild,  a.  Not  recon- 
ciled. 

Unrecorded,  fin-r^-kor'd^d,  a.     Not  kept  in 

remembrance  by  publick  monuments. 
Unrecounted,   {in-r^kount'M,   a.      Not   told, 

not  related. 
UnRECRUITABLE,  &n-r^-kr66t'5-bl,  a.     incapable 

of  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  an  army. 
UnRECURING,  &n-r^-kur'ing,  a.      Irremediable. 
Unreduced,  &n-rd-d6st',  a.     Not  reduced. 
Unreformable,  fin-r^-for'mi-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

pnt  into  a  new  form. 
UnreformeD,   &n-r^-f6rmd',    a.      Not  amended, 

not  corrected ;  not  brought  to  newness  of  life. 
Unrefracted,  &n-r^-frak'tM,  a.    Not  refracted. 
UnrEFRESHED,    6n-r^-fr^sht',  a.      Not    cheered, 

not  relieved. 
Unregarded,  hn-ii-gjhfd&i,  a.     Not  heeded, 

not  respected. 
Unregenerate,  &n-r^-j^n'^r-ate,  a.  Not  brought 

to  a  new  life. 
Unreined,  un-rand',  a.  359.      Not  restrained  by 

the  bridle. 
Unrelenting,  in-rd-l^nfing,  a.     Hard,  crneU 

feeling  no  pity. 
Unrelievable,  &n-rd-l^vi-bl,  a.     Admittloj  no 

succour. 

Unrelieved,  in-r^-l^^vd',  a.  Not  succoured; 
not  eased. 

Unremarkable,  6n-ri-mark'5-bl,  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  observed  ;  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Unremediable,  fin-rd-me'de-4-bl,  a.  Admit- 
ting^DO  remedy. 

Unremembebing,  5n-r^m^m'b&r-lng,  a.  Hav- 
ing no  memory. 

Unrejiembkance,  &n-r^-in^m'brinse,  ».  For- 
getfulness. 

Unremovable,  &n-r^-m6ov'i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
taken  away. 

Unremovably,  fin-r^-m66v'i-bl^,  ad.  in  & 
manner  that  admits  no  rerasvaL 

Unbemoved,  &n-r^-m66vd',  a.  Not  taken  away  ; 
not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Unrepaid,  fin-r^-pade',  a.  Not  recompensed,  not 
compensated. 

Unrepealed,  &n-r4-peld',  a.  Not  revoked,  not 
abrogated. 

Unrepented,  &n-rd-pent'^d,  a.  Not  regarded 
with  penitential  sorrow. 

Unrepenting,  Sn-r^-plntlng,  ) 

Unrepentant,  fin-re-plnt'^nt,  y 

Not  repenting,  not  penitent. 

Unrepining,  &n-r^-pi'ning,  a.  Not  peevishly 
complaining. 

Unreplenished,  fin-r^-pl^n1sht,  a.     Not  filled. 

Unreprievable,  fin-r^-preev'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
respited  from  penal  death. 

UnREPROACHED,  in.rd-protsht',  a.  Not  up- 
braided, not  censured. 

Unbeprovable,  fin-r^-prSSVi-bl,  a.  Not  liable 
to  blame. 

Unreproveij,  tin-rd-pro6vd',  a.  Not  censured  ; 
not  liable  to  censure. 

Unrepugnant,  fin-re-p&g'nant,  a.    Not  opposite. 

Unrefutable,  &n-rep'u-tA-bl,  a.    Not  cre(Utabie. 

Unrequested,  &n-r^-kw&t'M,  a.     Not  asked. 
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Unrequitable,  &n-re-kwi'ta-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

retaliated. 
Unrequited,  5n.ri-kwi'tM,  a.    Not  compensated 

for. 
Unresented,   fin-r^-z^nfed,    a.     Not  regarded 

with  anger. 
Unreserved,   &n-r^-z^rvd',   a.     Not  limited  by 

any  private  convenience ;  open,  frank,  concealing  no. 

thing. 

Unreservedly,    fin-r^-z^r'vld-l^,     ad.     364. 

Without  limitation;  without  concealment,  openly. 
Unreservedness,   un-re-zer'ved-n^s,   s.    364. 
Openness,  frankness- 

Unresisted,  fin-r^-zis'ted,  a.     Not  opposed ;  re- 

sistless,  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 
Unresisting,  fin-r^-zis'tiiig,   a.     Not  opposing, 

not  making  resistance. 
Unbesolvable,  in-re-z61'vi-bl,    a.     Not  to  be 

solved,  insoluble. 
Unresolved,  fin-r^-z51vd',  o.      Not  determined, 

having  made  no  resolution ;  not  solved,  not  cleared. 
Unresolving,  6n-re-z6rvlng,  a.    Not  resolving. 
Unrespective,  fin-re-spek'tiv,  a.     Inattentive, 

taking  little  notice. 
Unrest,  im-r^St/,  S.   Disquiet,  want  of  tranquillity, 

unquietness. 
Unrestored,  fin-re-stord',  a.     Not  restored;  not 

cleared  from  an  attainder. 
Unrestrained,  5n-r^-strand',  a.    Not  confined; 

not  hindered  ;  licentious,  loose,  not  limited. 
Unretracted,  un-re-trak't^d,  a.     Not  revoked, 

not  recalled. 
Unrevealed,  &n-r^-v^ld',  a.      Not  told,  not  dis. 

covered. 
Unrevenged,  &n-r^-v^njd',  a.     Not  revenged. 
Unreverend,  &n-r^v'6r-^nd,  a.     Irreverent,  dis- 

respectful. 
UnREVEBENTLY,    fin-re v'&'-4nt-le,    ad.       Disre- 
spectfully. 

Unreversed,  fin-r^-v5rsf ,  a.     Not  revoked,  not 

repealed. 

Unrevoked,  fin-rd-v6kt',  a.  .359.     Not  recalled 

Unrewarded,  fin-r^-ward'M,  a.  Not  rewarded, 
not  recompensed. 

To  Unriddle,  fin-rid'dl,  v.  a.  To  solve  an  enig- 
ma, to  explain  a  problem. 

Unridiculous,  un-re-dik'ii-lus,  a.  Not  ridicu- 
lous. 

To  Unrig,  fin-rig',  v.  a.     To  strip  off  the  tackle. 

Unrighteous,  fin-ri'tshe-fis,  a.    Unjust,  wicked, 

sinful,  bad. 

Unrighteously,  fin-ri'tsh^-fis-le,  ad.  Urjostiy, 

wickedly,  sinfully. 

Unrighteousness,  un-ri'tsh^-fis-n^s,  s.    Wick- 

edness,  injustice. 
Unrightful,  fin-rite'ful,  a.      Not  rightful,  not 

just. 
To  Unring,  fin-ring',  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  ring. 
To  Unrip,  fin-rip',  r.  a.     To  cut  open. 

JX5-  Dr  Johnson  very  justly  censures  this  word  as  im. 

f)r<)per,  though  authorised  by  Shakspeare,  Bacnn,  Tay- 
or,  and  Collier  ;  for,  says  he,  there  is  nn  differem-e  be- 
tween rip  and  unrip:  therefore  the  negative  particle  is  of 
no  force.  But  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  nega- 
tive particle  is  not  merely  redundant ;  it  implies  some- 
thing ill  opposition  to  what  it  is  prefixed  t<> ;  so  that  to 
unrip  must  signify  joining  together  sometliing  that  has 
been  ripped:  the  inseparable  preposition  uji  is  not  like  in 
used  intensively ;  f<>r  when  we  want  to  enforce  the  verb 
to  rip,  we  say  to  rip  tip,  or  to  rip  open. — See  Unloose. 
Unripe,  '  fin-ripe',   a.      Immature,  not  fully  cot- 

cocted ;  too  early. 
Unripened,  un-rl'pnd,  a.  359.     Not  matured. 
Unripeness,  fin-rlpe'nes,  s.   immaturity,  want  of 

ripeness. 
Unrh^alled,  fin-rl'vild,  a.       Having  no  compe* 
tition ;  having  no  peer  or  equal. 
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To  Unrol,  &n-r61e',  v.  a.  406.    To  open  what  la 
rolled  or  convolved. 

Unromantick,  iai-To-mka't\k,  a.      Contrary  to 
romance. 

To  Unroof,  un-r66f,  v.  a.     To  strip  off  the  roof 
or  covering  of  houses. 

UnROOSTEB,    un-rOost'^d,    a.      Driven  from  the 
roost. 

To  Unroot,  an-ro6t',  v.  a.     To  tear  from  the 
roots,  to  extirpate. 

Unrqugh,  un-ruP,  a.  314.     Smooth. 

Unrounded,  fin-round'M,  a.     Not  shaped,  not 
cut  to  a  round. 

Unroyal,  &n-r6<^'al,  a.     Unprincely,  not  royal 

To  Unruffle,  un-riiffl,  v.  a.     To   cease  from 
comniotion,  or  agitation. 

Unruffled,  iin-ruf  fld,  a.  359.     Calm,  tranquil, 
not  tumultuous. 

Unruled,   un-roold',  a.     Not  directed   by  any 
superior  power.  • 

Unrqliness,  fin-rSSll^-nls,  s.     Turbulence,  tu- 
raultuousness. 

Unruly,  un-rddle,  a.       Turbulent,  ungovernable, 
licentious. 

Unsafe,  &n-safe',  a.     Not  secure,  hazardous,  dan- 
gerous. 

Unsafely,  fin-safe'I^,  ad.     Not  securely,  danger- 
ously. 

Unsaid,  fin-sSd',  a.  203.     Not  uttered,  not  men- 
tioned. 

Unsalted,  un-salt'ed,  a.  Not  pickled  or  seasoned 
with  salt. 

Unsanctified,  &n-sangk't^-f'lde,  a.  Unholy,  not 
consecrated. 

Unsatiable,  fin-sa'she-^-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  satis- 
fied. 

Unsatisfactoriness,  fin-sit-tls-fak't?ir-^nSs, 
s.     Want  of  satisfaction- 

Unsatisfactory,  in-sat-tis-fak'tur-^,  a.  Not 
giving  satisfaction. 

Unsatisfiedness,  un-satls-fide-nSs,  s.  The 
state  of  not  being  satisfied. 

Unsatisfied,  un-sit'tis-flde,  a.    Not  contented, 

not  pleased. 
Unsatisfying,  &n-sit'tls-fl-ing,  a.     Unable  to 

gratify  t«  the  full. 
Unsavouriness,  6n-sa'vur-e-n5s,  s.     Bad  taste  ; 

bad  smelL 
Unsavoury,   5n-sa'v&r-^,  a.      Tasteless  ;    having 

a  bad  taste  ;  having  an  ill  smell,  fetid ;   unpleasing, 

disgusting. 
To  UnsaY',  un-sa',  v.  a.      To  retract,  to  recant. 
UnscaLY,  6n-ska'l^,  a.     Having  no  scales. 
Unscarhed,    un-skard',   a.       Not   marked  with 

wounds. 
Unscolastick,  6n-sk6-lis'tik,  a.     Not  bred  to 

literature. 

Unschooled,  &n-sk661d',   a.      Uneducated,  not 

learned. 

Unscorched,  un-skortsht',  a.  359.  Not  touched 
by  fire. 

Unscreened,  un-skreend',  a.  Not  covered,  not 
protected. 

UnSCRIPTURAL,  &n-skrlp'tshil-rM,  a.  Not  de- 
fensible by  scripture. 

To  Unseal,  fin-sele',  v.  a.  To  open  any  thing 
sealed. 

Unsealed,  &n-s^ld',  a.  359.  Wanting  a  seal ; 
having  the  seal  broken. 

To  Unseam,  un-serae',  v.  a.  To  rip,  to  cut  open. 

Unsearchable,  fin-s^rtsh'^bl,  a.     Inscrutable, 

not  to  be  explored. 

UnSEAKCHABLENESS,  fin-sSrtsh'a-bl-n§S,  S.  Im- 
possibility to  be  explored. 

tTNSEASONABLE,    &n-Se'zil-a-bl,   a.      Not  suitable 

to  time  or  occasion,  unfit,  untimely,  ill-timed ;   not 
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agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year;  late,  as,  an  Unseiu 
sonable  time  of  night. 

Unseasonableness,  fin-sd'zn-i-bl-n&,  s.    Uiw 

suitableness. 

Unseasonably,  fin-se'zn-S-ble.  ad.    Not  season- 
ably, not  agreeably  to  time  or  occasion. 
Unseasoned,  ftn-se'znd,  a.  359.     Unseasonable, 

untimely,  ill-timed.  Out  of  use.  Unformed,  not 
qualified  by  use  ;  irregulHr  ;  inordinate ,  not  kept  till 
fit  for  use  ;  not  salted,  as.  Unseasoned  meat. 

Unseconded,  un-sek'un-dM,  a.  Not  supported  ; 
not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

Unsecret,  in-s^'krit,  a.  99.  Not  close,  not 
trusty. 

Unsecure,  6n-s^-k6re',  a.  Not  safe. 

Unseduced,  un-sd-dust',  a.   Not  drawn  to  ill. 

Unseeing,  in-si^e'ing,  a.  410,  Wanting  the 
power  of  vision. 

To  Unseem,  fin-seem',  v.  n.    Not  to  seem. 

Unseemliness,  fin-seeml^-n^,  s.     Indecency, 

indecorum,  uncomeliness. 

Unseemly,  fin-S^^mle,  a.  Indecent,  uncomely, 
unbecoming. 

Unseen,  fiin-sddn',  a.  Not  seen,  not  discovered  ; 
invisible,  nndiscoverable ;  unskilled,  unexperienced. 

Unselfish,  fijl-saPish,  a.  Not  addicted  to  pri- 
vate interest. 

Unsent,  fin-s^nt',  a.  Not  sent ;  Unsent  for,  not 
called  by  letter  or  messenger. 

Unseparable,  un-s^p'ar-i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be 
parted,  not  to  be  divided. 

Unseparated,  fin-s^p'Sr-Lt^d,  a.    Not  parted. 

Unserviceable,    fin-s^r'vls-S-bl,   a.      Useless, 

bringing  no  advantage. 

Unserviceaely,  fin-s&'vls-i-bl^,  ad.  Without 
use,  without  advantage. 

Unset,  un-s^t',  a.   Not  set,  not  placed. 

To  Unsettle,  un-s^t'tl,  v,  a.  To  make  uncer- 
tain ;  to  move  from  a  place  ;  to  overthrow. 

Unsettled,  un-s§t'tld,  a.  359.  Not  fixed  in 
resolution,  not  determined,  not  steady ;  unequable, 
not  regular,  changeable  ;  not  established ;  not  fixed  in 
a  place  of  abode. 

UnSETTLEDNESS,  fin-S^t'dd-n^S,  S.  Irresolution, 
undetermined  state  of  mind ;  uncertainty,  fluctuation. 

Unsevered,  fin-sSv'urd,  a.  Not  parted,  not 
divided. 

To  UnseX,  fill-seks',  v.  a.  To  make  otherwise 
than  the  sex  commonly  is. 

To  Unshackle,  ion-shak'kl,  v.  a.  To  loose  from 

bonds. 

Unshadowed,  &n-shM'&de,  a.    Not  clouded,  not 

darkened. 
UnSHAKEABLE,   fin-sha'ka-bl,  a.      Not  su^ijeet  to 

concussion. — See  Reconcileable. 
Unshared,  fin-shakt',  a.    Not  shaken. 
Unshaken,  fin-sha'kn,   a.    103.     Not  agitated, 

not  moved  ;  not  subject  to  concussion  ;  not  weakened 

in  resolution,  not  moved. 
Unsha.MED,  Cin-sbamd',  a.    Not  shamed. 
Unshapen,  fin-sha'pn,  a.    103.      Misshapen,  de- 
formed. 
Unshared,  fin-shard',  a.     Not  partaken,  not  hi,d 

in  common. 
To  Unsheath,  fin-sh^H',  v.  a.  437.    To  draw 

from  the  scabbard. 

Unshed,  un-shed',  a.  Not  spilt. 

Unsheltered,  fin-sh^'tfird,  a.  Wanting  pro- 
tection. 

To  Unship,  fin-shlp',  v.  a.   To  take  out  of  a  ship. 

Unshocked,  fin-sb6kt',  a.  359.  Not  disgusted, 
not  ofSsnded. 

Unshod,  fin-shSd',  a.  Having  no  shoes. 

Unshook,  un-sb66k',  part.  a.   Not  shaken. 

Unshorn,  fin-shorn',  «.  Not  clipped See  Shorn. 

Unshot,  un-shit',  part.  a.  Not  hit  by  a  shot. 
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Unspared,  5n-spard',  a.  359.     Not  spared. 
Unsparing,  &n-spa'ring,   a.   •tlO.     Not  sparing, 

not  parsimonious. 
To    Unspeak,   fin-speke',  v.  a.     To  retract,  to 

recant 

Unspeakable,  &n-sp^i-bl,  a.     Not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. 
Unspeakably,  un-sp^'k5-ble,  ad.  Ine.xpressibly, 

ineffably. 

Unspecified,  &n-sp&'s^fide,  a.  Not  particularly 
mentioned. 

Unspeculative,  iin-sp^k'i-li-tlv,  a.  Not  the- 
oretical. 

Unsped,  &n-spW,  a.  Not  despatched,  not  per- 
formed. — See  Mistaken. 

Unspent,  6n-sp^nt',  a.  Not  wasted,  not  diminish- 
ed, not  weakent^d. 

To  Unsphere,  fin-sf^re',  v.  a.  To  move  from  its 
orb.  "*' 

UnSPIED,  fin-spide',  a.      Not  discovered,  not  seen. 

UnSPILT,  fin-spilt',  a.  369.  Not  shed;  not 
spoiled. 

To  Unspirit,  fin-spMt,  v.  a.  To  dispirit,  to 
depress,  to  deject. 

Unspoiled,  fin.spoUd',  a.     Not  plundered,  not 

pillas:ed  ;  not  marred. 
Unspotted,  &n-sp5t'tM,  a.     Not  marked  with 

any  stain  ;  immaculate,  not  tainted  with  guilt 
Unsquared,  fin-skward',  a.  359.     Not  formed, 

irregular. 
Unstable,  fin-Sta'bl,  a.     Not  fixed,  not  fast ;  in- 
constant, irresolute. 
Unstaid,  un-stade',  a.   Not  cool,  not  prudent,  not 

settled  into  discretion,  not  steady,  mutable. 
UnstaidneSS,    tin-stade'n6s,     s.        Indiscretion, 

volatile  mind. 
Unstained,  fin-stand',  a.    Not  stained,  not  dyed, 

not  discoloured. 
To  Unstate,  fin-state',  v.  a.    To  put  out  of  state. 
Unstatutable,  fin-stit'tshfi-tJ-bl,  a.    Contrary 

to  statute. 
Unstaunched,  fin-st^nsht',  a.  215.  Not  stopped, 

not  stayed. 

ItJ"  Dr  Johnson  has  spelt  the  simple  of  this  word 
stanch,  and  the  compound  unstaunched.  Mr  Sheridan 
has  followed  him  in  this  oversight ;  but  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  that  as  the  word  comes  from  the  French 
estancher,  neither  of  these  words  should  be  written 
with  u. 
Unsteadily,   6n-st^d'd^-le,  ad.      Without  any 

certainty;  inconstantly,  not  consistently. 
Unsteadiness,    fin-st^d'd^-n^s,    s.      Want   of 

constancy,  irresolution,  mutability. 
Unsteady,  fin-St^d'd^,  a.      Inconstant,  irresolute, 

mutable,  variable,  changeable ;  not  fixed,  not  settled. 
UnSTEDFAST,  fin-st^d'fist,  a.     Not  fixed,  not  fas'_ 
UnSTEEPED,  fin-steept',  a.  359.      Not  soaked. 
To    Unsting,  fin-sting',  v.  a.     To  disarm  of  a 

sting. 

Unstinted,  fin-stlnt'^d,  a.     Not  limited. 

Unstirred,  fin-stfird',  a.  Not  stirred,  not  agitated. 

To  Unstitch,  fin-Stitsh',  v.  a.  To  open  by  pick- 
ing the  stitches. 

Unstooping,  fin-stdo'plng,  a.  Not  bending',  not 
yielding. 

To  Unstop,  fin-St5p',  v.  a.  To  free  from  stop  or 
obstruction. 

Unstopped,  fin-st&pt',  a.     Meeting  no  resistance. 

UnstraI.ved,  un-strand',  a.      Easy,  not  forced. 

UnSTRAITENED,  fin-Stra'tnd,  a.  359.  Not  con- 
tracted. 

Unstrengthened,  fin-str^ng'rtnd,  359.      Not 

supported,  not  assisted. 
To    UNSTRING,   fin-.string',   v.   a.     To  relax  any 

thing  strung,  to  deprive  of  strings  ;  to  loose,  to  viutio. 


To    Unshout,    fin-shSut',    v.    a.     To  retract  a 
shout 

Unshowered,  fin-shourd',   a.     Not  watered  by 
showers. 

Unshrinking,  fin-sWngklng,  «.    Not  recoiling. 

UnsHUNNABLE,  fin-shfin'lli-bl,  a.      Inevitable. 
Unsifted,  fin-slft'ed,  a.      Not  parted  by  a  sieve  ; 

not  tried. 
Unsight,  fin-site',  a.      Not  seeing. 
Unsighted,  fin-si't^d,  a.     Invisible. 
Unsightliness,    fin-site'l^-nfe,   s.      Deformity, 

disagreeablenes?  to  the  eye. 
Unsightly,   fin-site'l^,    a.     Disagreeable  to  the 

sight 
Unsincere,   fin-sln-s^re',   a.      Not  hearty,    not 

faithful ;  not  genuine,  impure,  adulterated ;  not  sound, 

not  solid. 
Unsincerity,  fin-Sln-sSr'd-t^,  a.      Adulteration, 

cheat 

To    Unsinew,   fin-sin'fi,    v.    a.     To  deprive  of 

strength. 
Unsinged,  fill-slnjd',  a.  359.      Not  scorched,  not 

touched  by  fire. 
Unsinking,  fin-slngking,  a.  140.     Not  sinking. 
UnSINEWED,  fin-sln'ude,  a.      Nerveless,  weak. 
Unsinning,  fin-sln'ning,   a.  410.      Impeccable. 
UnscaNNED,    fin-skind',    a.      Not  measured,  not 

computed. 

Unskilled,  fin-skild',  a.     Wanting  skill,  wanting 

knowledge. 
Unskilful,  fin-skll'ful,  a.      Wanting  art,  wanting 
knowledge. 

Unskilfully,      fin-skii'ful-e,      ad.       Without 

knowledge,  without  art. 
Unskilfulness,    &n-skil'ful-ii^s,    s.      Want    of 

art,  want  of  knowledge. 
Unslain,  fin.slane',  a.      Not  killed. 
Unslaked,   fin-slakt',   a.    359.     Not  quenched. 

See  To  Slake. 
U.VSLEEPING,  fin-sje^plng,  a.     Ever  wakeful. 
Unslipping,    fin-sllplng,   a.   410.      Not  liable  to 

slip,  fast. 
Unsmirched,  fin-smertsht',  a.     Unpolluted,  not 

stained. 
Unsmoked,  fin-smokt',  a.  359.     Not  smoked. 
Unsociable,  fin-s6'sh^-a-bl,  a.     Not  kind,  not 

communicative  of  good. 
UnsociablY,   fin -s6'sh^-a-ble,   ad.      Not  kindly. 
Unsoiled,  fin-soild',  a.     Not  polluted,  not  tainted, 

not  stained. 
Unsold,  fin-s61d',  a.      Not  changed  for  money. 
UnsoldieRLIKE,  fin-s61'j^r-like,  a.      Unbecoming 

a  soldier. 
UnsoliD,  fin-s511d,  a.      Fluid,  not  coherent.  j 

Unsolved,  fin-s51vd',  a.     Not  solved. 
Unsophisticated,  fin-s6-fis'te-ka-tM,  a.     Not 

adulterated. 
Unsobted,    fin-sort'M,     a.      Not    distributed  by 

proper  separation. 
Unsought,  fin-sawt',  a.     Had  without  seeking ; 

not  searched.  I 

Unsound,  fin-sound',  a.     Sickly,  wanting  health  ;  | 

not  free  from  cracks  ;  rotten,  corrupted ;  not  ortho. 

dox ;    not    honest,    not    upright;    not    sincere,    not 

faithful ;  erroneous,  wrong  ;  not  fast  under  foot.  j 

Unsounded,  fin-s6uiid'ed,  a.     Not  tried  by  the  | 

plummet  I 

Unsoundness,  fin-s6und'n^s,  s.  Erroneousness  of 

belief,  want  of  orthodoxy  ;  corruptness  of  any  kind; 

want  of  streuifth,  want  of  solidity. 
Unsoured,  fin-sourd',  a.  359.     Not  made  sour ; 

not  made  morose. 
Unsown,  fin-sAne',  a.   Not  propagated  by  scattering 

leed.  , 
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UnstrlxK,  &n-Strtik',  a.    Not  moved,  not  affected. 

Unstudied,  &li-stad'ld,  a.  282.  Not  premedita- 
ted, not  laboured. 

Unstuffed,  an-Stuft',  a.  359.  Unfilled,  unfur- 
nished. 

Unsubstantial,  fin-sub-stSn'sMl,  a.  Not  Bolid, 

not  palpable  ;  not  real. 

Unsucceeded,  an-s5k-see'd^d,  a.  Not  succeeded. 
Unsuccessful,  &n-sak-s^s'ful,  a,     Not  having 

the  wished  event. 

Unsuccessfully,  un-suk-s&'f51-i,  ad.  Unfor- 
tunately, without  success. 

Unsuccessfulness,  un-s&k-s5s'ful-n&,  s.  Want 
<)f  success. 

UnsuccesSFVE,  im-S&k-S^s'slv,  a.  Not  proceeding 
!)>  flux  of  parts. 

Unsucked,  fin-sakt',  a.  359.  Not  having  the 
breasts  drawn. 

Unsufferable,  5n-s&ff5r-4-bl,  a.  Not  support- 
able, intolerable. 

Unsufficience,  fin-suf-fish'ense,  s.  Inability  to 
answer  the  end  proposed. 

UnSUFFICIENT,  un-suf-fish'^nt,  a.  Unable,  in- 
adequate. 

Unsugared,  fin-shug'urd,  a.  359.  Not  sweetened 
with  sugar. 

Unsuitable,  fin-si'tJ-bl,  a.  Not  congruous,  not 
equal,  not  proportionate. 

UnsuitaBLENESS,  fin-sii'ta-bl-n^S,  S.  Incon- 
gruity, unfitness. 

Unsuiting,  &n-su'tlng,  a.  410.  Not  fitting,  not 
becoming. 

Unsullied,  un-s&llid,  a.  282.     Not  fouled,  not 

disgraced,  pure. 
Unsung,    &n-S&ng',    a.      Not  celebrated  in  verse, 

not  recited  in  verse. 

Unsunned,  iin-s5nd',  a.  359,  Not  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

Unsuperfluous,  &n-su-p§r'flu-&s,  a.  Not  more 
than  enough. 

Unsupplanted,  fin-sup-plint'Sd,  a.  Not  forced, 
or  thrown  from  under  tliat  which  supports  it ;  not  de- 
feated by  stratagem. 

Unsupportable,  &n-s&p-p6rt'J-bl,  a.  lutolera- 
ble,  such  as  cannot  be  endured. 

Unsupported,  &n-s&p-p6rt'ed,  a.  Not  sustained, 

not  held  up  ;  not  assisted. 
Unsure,  un-shure',  a.     Not  certain. 
Unsurmountable,  un-sur-mount'i-bl,  a.     Not 

to  be  overcome. 
Unsuscefpible,  un-s&s-sep't^-bl,  a.     Incapable, 

not  liable  to  admic. 

Unsuspect,  &n-sus-p^kt',  1 

Unsuspected,  un-s&s-p^k'tM,  ^ 
Not  considered  as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 

Unsuspecting,  &n-sis-p^k'tlng,  a.  Not  imagin- 
ing that  any  ill  is  designed. 

Unsuspicious,  &a-sQs-plsli'&s,  a.  Having  no  sus- 
picion. 

UN  sustained,  tin-s&s-tand',  a.  Not  supported, 
not  held  up. 

Unswayable,  &n-swa'i-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  gov- 
erned  or  influenced  by  another. 

Unswayed,  un-swade',  a.     Not  wielded. 

To  Unswear,  fin-sware',  v.  a.  Not  to  swear,  to 
recant  any  thing  sworn. 

To  Unsweat,  fin-sw^t',  t;.  a.  To  ease  after  fa- 
tigue. 

Unsworn,  fin-swom',  a.  Not  bound  by  an  cath. 

Untainted,  an-tant'M,  a.  Not  sullied,  cot  pol- 
luted  ;  not  charged  with  any  crime ;  not  corrupted  by 
mixture. 

Untaken,  in-talin,  a.      Not  taken. 

UntaLKED-OF,  &n-ta\vkt't>V,  a.  Not  mentioned 
in  the  world. 
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Not  to  be  tamed. 


Untameable,  fin-ta'mS-bl,  a. 

not  to  be  subdued. 

Ijr^  Dr  Johnson  inserts  the  silent  e  after  m  both  in 
this  word  and  its  simple  tameable;  but  in  blamable  and 
unblamable,  omits  it.  Mr  Sheridan  ha.s  followed  him  in 
the  two  Erst  words ;  but  though  he  insnrts  the  e  in 
blamable,  he  leaves  it  out  in  unJilamable.  In  my  opinion 
the  silent  e  ought  to  be  omitted  in  all  these  w  ords.  For 
the  reasons,  see  Preliminary  Observation!  to  tlie  Rhyming 
Dictionaiy,  page  13.     See  also  Cie  word  Reconcileable. 

Untamed,  fin-tamd',  a.  359.  Not  subdued,  not 
suppressed. 

To  UNTANGLE,  un-tSng'gl,  V.  a.  405.  To  loose 
from  intricacy  or  convolution. 

UntaSTED,  &n-tas'ted,  a.  Not  tasted,  not  tried 
by  the  palate. 

Untasting,  &n-tas'tlng,  a.  410.  Not  perceiving 
any  taste  ;  not  trying  by  the  palat«. 

Untaught,  fln-tiwt',  n.  Uninstructed,  unedu- 
cated,  ignorant,  unlettered  ;  debarred  from  instruction  ; 
unskilled,  new,  not  having  use  or  practice. 

To  UnTEACH,  &n-t^tsh',  v.  a.  To  make  to  quit, 
or  forget  what  has  been  inculcated. 

Untempebed,  6n-t^m'piird,  a.     Not  tempered. 

Untempted,  &n-t^mt'ed,  a.  Not  embarrassed  by 
temptation  ;  not  invited  by  any  thing  alluring. 

Untenable,  &n-ten'a-bl,  a.  Not  to  be  held  in 
possession  ;  not  capable  of  defence. — See  Tenable. 

Untenanted,  &n-ten'int-ed,  a.  Having  no  ten- 
ant. 

Untended,  fin-t^nd'M,  a.  Not  having  any  at- 
tendance. 

Untendeb,  &n-t^n'dar,  a.  98.  Wanting  soft- 
ness, wanting  affection. 

Untendered,  &n-t^nd'&rd,  a.     Not  offered. 

To  UntExVT,  un-t^nt',  v.  a.  To  bring  out  of  a 
tent. 

Untented,  &n-t§nt'6d,  a.  Having  no  medica- 
ments applied. 

Unterrified,  fin-t^r're-fide,  a.  359.  Not  af- 
frighted,  not  struck  with  fear. 

Unthanked,  &n-Millgkt',  a.  Not  repaired  with 
acknowledgment  of  a  kindness ;  not  received  with 
thankfulness. 

Unthankful,  &n-</jangk'ful,  a.  Ungrateful, 
returning  no  acknowledgment. 

Unthankfully,  &n-<Aingk'ful-^,  ad.  Without 
thanks. 

Unthankfulness,  &n-/Mngk'ful-n^s,  s.  Want 
of  thankfulness. 

Unthawed,  &n-<Aa\vd',  a.  Not  dissolved  after 
frost 

To  UnTHINK,  fin-<Alngk',  v.  a.  To  recall,  or  dis  • 
miss  a  thought 

Unthinking,  &n-<Mngk1ng,  a.    Thoughtless,  not 

given  to  reflection. 

UntHORNY,  hn-thbv'n^  a.  Not  obstructed  by 
prickles. 

UnthoughT-OF,  &n  <Aawt'-6v,  a.  Not  regarded, 
not  heeded. 

To  Unthread,  &n.//ir^d',  v.  a.     To  loose. 

Unthreatened,  &n -fAr^t'tnd,  a.  359.  Not 
menaced. 

UnthrifT,  &n-<Arlft',  s.  An  extravagant,  a  prodigal. 

UnthRIFTILY,  &n-<Arif't^-l^,  ad.  Without  fru- 
gality. 

Unthrifty,  5n-</irlft^,  a.  Prodigal,  profuse, 
lavish,  wasteful  ;  not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten. 

Unthriving,  fin-^Ari'vlng,  a.  Not  thriving,  not 
prospering. 

To  Unthrone,  hn  throne!,  v.  a.  To  pull  down 
from  the  throne. 

Untidy,  in-tl'dd,  a.  Reverse  of  Tidy.  A  col- 
loquial word. — See  Tidy. 

To  Untie,  &n-ti',  v.  a.  To  unbind,  to  free  from 
bonds  ;  to  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot  j  to  set  free 
from  any  objection  ;  to  resolve,  to  clear. 
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To  Untdne,  &n.tune',  v.  a.     To  make  Incapable 

of  harmony  ;  to  disorder. 
Unturned,  un-t&md',  a.  Not  turned. 
Untutored,  un-tfi't&rd,  a,  359.     Uninstmcted, 

untaught. 

To  Untwine,  tin-twine',  v,  a.     To  open  what  is 

held  together  by  convolution  ;  to  open  whatis  wrapped 

■   ielf; 


Untied,    fin-tide',    a.    282.      Not   bound,    not 

fathered  in  a  knot ;  not  fastened  by  any  binding  or 
not 
Until,    fin-til',    ad.     To  the   time    that;  to  the 

place  that. 
Untilled,  fin-tild',  a.  359.      Not  cultivated. 
UntiMBEKED,    fin-tlm'bfird,    a.       Not   furnished 

with  timber,  weak. 
Untimely,  fin-time'le,  a.     Happening  before  the 

natural  time. 
Untimely,  fin-tlmeli,    ad.     Before  the  natural 

time. 
Untinged,    fin-tlnjd',  <l.      Not   stained,    not   dis- 
coloured ;  not  infected. 
UntieabLE,     fin-tl'ri-bl,    a.      Indefatigable,    un- 
wearied. 
Untired,  fin-tlrd',  a.  282.      Not  made  weary. 
Untitled,  un-ti'tld,  a.  359.     Having  no  title. 
Unto,    fin'toS,  prep.   To.      It   was  the  old  word 

for  To,  now  obsolete. 
Untold,  fin-tAld',  a.     Not  related ;  not  revealed. 
Untouched,  fim-tfitsht/,  a.  359.     Not  touched, 

not  reached  j  not  moved,  not  affected  ;  not  meddled 

with. 
Untoward,  fin-t6'>vfird,  a.     Froward,  perverse, 

vexatious,  not  easily  guided  or  taught ;  awkward,  un. 

graceful. 
Untowardly,    fin-t6'\vfird.le,     a.      Awkward, 

per^np,  froward. 
UntH^iable,  fin-tra'sS-bl,    a.        Not    to    be 

tracer 
UntRACED,    fin-trast',     a.      Not  marked    by    any 

footsteps. 
UntractablE,    fin-trilc'ta-bl,   a.      Not    yielding 

to  common  measures  and  management;  rough,  diffi- 
cult. 
Untractableness,  fin-trik'ti-bl-n&,  s.     state 

of  being  untractable. 
Untrading,  fin-tra'ding,  a.  410.     Not  engaged 

in  commerce. 
Untrained,  fin-trand',  a.     Not  educated,  not  in. 

structed,  not  disciplined  ;  irregular,  ungovernable. 
Untransferrable,    firi-trlns-fSr'i-bl,  a.     In- 
capable of  being  transferred. 
Untransparent,     fin-trins-pa'rto,    a.       Not 

diaphanous,  opaque. 
Untravelled,  fin-trjvlld,  a.      Never  trodden  by 

passengers  ;  having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 
To  UntREAD,  fin-tr^d',   v.  a.      To  tread  back,  to 

go  back  m  the  same  steps. 
Untreasured,   fin-trezh'urd,   a.     Not   laid  up, 

not  reposited. 
Untreatable,    fin-tr^ti-bl,    a.      Not  treatable, 

not  practicable. 
Untried,  fin-tride',  a.  282.     Not  yet  attempted  ; 

not  yet  experienced  ;  not  having  passed  trial. 
Untriumphable,    fin-tri'umf-4-bl,     a.     Which 

allows  DO  triumph. 
Untrod,  fin-tr6d',  ) 

Untrodden,  fin-tr6d'dn,  10.3.  J  °' 

Not  trodden,  not  marked  by  the  foot. 
Untrolled,  fin-trold',  a.     Not  bowled,  not  rolled 
along. 

Untroubled,  fin-trfil/bld,  a.  405.  Not  dis- 
turbed by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt ;  not  agitated,  not 
confused  ;  not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course  ; 
transparent,  clear. 

Untrue,  fin-troo',  a.  339.  False;  contrary  to 
reality  ;  false,  nut  faithful. 

Untruly,  fiD-tr66'U,  ad.  Falsely,  not  according 
to  truth. 

Untrustiness,  fin-trfist'ti-n§s,  s.  Unfaithfulness. 

Untruth,  im-tT6?>th',  s.  Falsehood,  «ontrariety 
to  reality ;  moral  falsehood,  not  veracity  ;  treachery, 
want  of  fidelity ;  false  assertion. 

Untunable,  fin-tu'n^-bl,  a.  Unharmonious, 
cot  musical. 
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on  itself;  to  separate  that  wluch  clasps  round  any 
thing. 

To  Untwist,  fin-twist',  t;.  a.  To  separate  any 
things  involved  in  each  other,  or  wrapped  up  on  them- 
selves. 

To  Unty,  fin-ti',  v.  a. — See  Untie. 

To  Un^vail,  fin-vale',  v.  a.  To  uncover,  to  strip 
of  a  veil. 

UnvalUABLE,  fin-vil'fi-i-bl,  a.  Inestimable, 
being  above  price. 

Unvalued,  fin-val'ude,  a.  Not  prized,  neglected  ; 
inestimable,  above  price. 

UnvanquisHED,  tin-vJng'kw'isllt,  a.  Not  con- 
quered, not  overcome. 

Unvariable,  fin-va'rd-i-bl,  a.  Not  changeable, 
not  mutable. 

Unvaried,  fin-va^rid,  a.  282.  Not  changed,  not 
diversified. 

UnvaRNISHEB,  fin-v^nlsht,  a.  Not  overlaid 
with  varnish ;  not  adorned,  not  decorated. 

Unvarying,  fin-va'ri-ing,  a.  410.     Not  liable  to 

change. 
To  Unveil,  fin-vale',  v.  a.    To  disclose,  to  show. 
Unveiledly,  fin-val^d-le,  ad.    104.      Plainly, 

without  disguise. 
Unventilated,  fin-vte'ti-la-tM,  a.     Not  fanned 

by  the  wind. 
Unveritable,  fin-v^r'e-ti-bl,  a.     Not  true. 
Unversed,  fin-verst',  a.  359.    Unacquainted,  un-       l 

skiUed.  J 

Unvexed,  fin-V^lcst',  a.  359.     Untroubled,  undis-       I 

turbed. 
Unviolated,  fin-vi'6-la-tM,  a.    Not  iqjured,  not 

broken. 
Unvirtuous,  fin-v^r'tshu-fis,  a.  Wanting  virtue. 
UnviSITED,  fin-Vizlt-ld,  a.      Not  resorted  to. 
Ununiform,  fin-yfi'ne-form,  a.     Wanting  uni- 
formity. 
Unvoyageable,  &n-v5^a-j^-bl,  a.     Not  to  be 

passed  over  or  voyaged. 
Unurged,   fin-firjd',  a.   359.      Not  incited,  not 

pressed.  | 

Unused,  fin-fizd',  a.  359.    Not  put  to  use,  unem. 

ployed ;  not  accustomed. 
Unuseful,   uri-fise'ful,    a.       Useless,  serving  no 


purpose. 
Un 


NUSUAL,   fin-fi'zhfi-il,  a.   456.      Not  common, 
not  frequent,  rare. 
Unusualness,  fin-fi'zhfi-il-nfe,  s.     Uncommon, 
ness,  infrequency. 

Unutterable,  fin-fit'tfir-4-bl,  a.     Ineffable,  in 

expressible. 
Unvulnerable,   fin-vfil'nfir-i-bl,   a.       Exempt 

from  wound,  not  vulnerable. 
Un  WAKENED,  fin-waloid,  a.  103.   359.       Not 

roused  from  sleep. 
UnwaLLED,  fin-wawld',  a.      Having  no  walls. 
UnwaRES,  fin-warz',  ad.    Unexpectedly,  before  any 

caution. 
Unwarily,  fin-wa're-Ie,  ad.     Without  caution, 

carelessly. 
Unwariness,  fin-wa'r^n&,  s.     Want  of  caution, 

carelessness. 
Untvarlike,  fin-wartlke,  a.  Not  fit  for  war,  not 

used  to  war. 
Unwarned,  fin-wamd',  a.  359.     Not  cautioned, 

not  made  wary. 
Unwarrantable,  fin-wSi-'rin-ti-bl,  a.     Not  to 

be  justified.  , 
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Unwarrantably,  &n-w5r'rSn-ti_bl^,  ad.     Un- 
justifiably. 

Unwarranted,  5ii-w5r'rSn-t§d,  a.     Not  ascer- 
tained, uncertain. 

Unwary,    un-wa'r^,    a.     Wanting   caution,    im 
prudent,  hasty,  precipitate  ;  unexpected. 

Unwashed,    fin-w6sht',    a.     Not   washed,    not 
cleansed  by  washing. 

Unwasted,  un-wa'stSd,  a.     Not  consumed,  not 
diminished. 

Unwasting,  in-wa'stlng,  a.  410.     Not  growing 

less. 
Unwayed,  un-wade',  a.      Not  used  to  travel. 
Unweakened,  un-w^'knd,  a.  103.  359.     Not 

weakened. 
Unweaponed,  un-w^p'pnd,  a.  103.  359.     Not 

furnished  with  offensive  arms. 
UnweariabLE,  fin-w^r^-a-bl,  a.    Not  to  be  tired. 
Unwearied,  un-we'rld,  a.  282.     Not  tired,  not 

fatigued  ;  indefatigable,  continual,  not  to  be  spent 
To   Unweary,  fin-we'r^,  v.  a.      To  refresh  after 

weariness. 
Unwed,  fin-wed',  a.     Unmarried. 
Unwedgeable,    &n-w§d'j2l-bl,    a.     Not   to  be 

cloven. 
UnweedeD,    fin-W^^d'M,    a.      Not  cleared    from 

weeds. 
Unweeped,  &n-\vedpt',  a.  370.      Not  lamented. 

Now  Unwept. 
Unweeting,    fin-wd^tlng,    a.    410.       Ignorant, 

unknowing. 
Unweighed,  fin-AVade',  a.      Not  examined  by  the 

balance  ;  not  considerate,  negligent. 
Unweighing,  ftn-walng,  a.  410.     Inconsiderate, 

thoughtless. 
Unwelcome,  un-w^llffim,  a.     Not  pleasing,  not 

grateful. 
Unwell,  fin-wM',  a.      Not  in  perfect  health. 

^;^  This  word  has  very  properly  been  added  to  John, 
son  by  Mr  Mason,  who  quotes  for  it  the  authority  of 
lord  Chesterfield.  Its  real  use,  however,  is  a  sufficient 
authority,  for  it  expresses  a  state  of  body  but  too  com- 
mon, that  of  being  neither  well  nor  ill,  but  between  both. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  the  first  time  I  heard  this  word 
was  when  I  was  in  Ireland ;  and  I  have  ever  since  ad- 
mired the  propriety  of  it 

Unwept,  fin-\v^pt',a.  Not  lamented,  not  bemoaned. 
Unwet,  tin-w^t',  a.      Not  moist. 
Unwhipt,  iin-hwlpt',  a.  359.      Not  punished,  not 
corrected. 

Unwholesome,  fin-hwole'sfim,  a.    insalubrious, 

mischievous  to  health  ;  corrupt,  tainted. 
Unwieldily,  fin-weel'de-l<^,  ad.     Heavily,  with 
difiicult  motion. 

Unwieldiness,  fin-wddl'd^-nls,   a.      Heaviness, 

difficulty  to  move,  or  be  moved. 
Unwieldy,   un-wdel'd^,   a.     Unmanageable,  not 

easily  moving  or  moved,  bulky,  weighty,  ponderous. 
Unwilling,  5n-wil1ing,   a.    410.     Loath,   not 

contented,  not  inclined,  not  complying  by  inclination. 

Unwillingly,    fin-wMing-ld,  ad.      Not  with 

good  will,  not  without  loathness. 

Unwillingness,  fin-w!11ing-n&,  s.     Loathness, 

disinclination. 
To  Unwind,  un-wind',  v.  a.    Pret.  and  part  pass. 
Unwound.    To  separate  any  thing  convolved,  to  un- 
twist,  to  untwine  ;  to  disentangle,  to  loose  from  en- 
tanglement. 

To  Unwind,  fin-wind',  f.  n.    To  admit  evolution. 

Unwiped,  un-wipt',  359.      Not  cleaned. 

Unwise,  fin-wlze',  a.     Weak,  defective  in  wisdom. 

Unwisely,   fin-wize'l^,  ad.     Weakly,  not  pru- 
dently, not  wisely. 

To  Unwish,  fin-w!sh,  v.  a.      To  wish  tliat  which 
is  not  to  be. 
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Unwished,  fin-wlsht',  a.  359.     Not  sought,  not 

desired. 
To  Unwit,  fin-wif,  v.  a.     To  deprive  of  under- 
standing. 
UnwithdrawinGu  fin-wiTH- drawing,  a.     Con 

tinually  liberal. 
Unwithstood,  fin-wiTH-stud',  a.     Not  opposed. 
Unwitnessed,  fin-wit'n6st,  a.  Wanting  evidence, 

wanting  notice. 
Unwittingly,    fin-w!t'ting-le,    ad.       Without 

knowledge,  without  consciousness. 
Unwonted,     fin-wfin't^d,    a.     Uncommon,     un- 
usual, rare,  infrequent ;  unaccustomed,  unused. 
Unworking,  fin-wurk'ing,   a.     Living  without 

labour. 
Unworshipped,  fin-wfir'sbipt,  a.     Not  adored. 

gCJ-  This  word  ought  to  be  written  with  one^  only. 
See  Dt  Lowth's  Grammar  at  Participle. 
Unworthily,  fin-wur'TH^-l^,  ad.     Not  accord- 
ing to  desevt 
Unworthiness,  fin-wfir'TH^-n^s,  s.     Want  of 

worth,  want  of  merit. 
Unworthy,    fin-wfir'TH^,    a.     Not    deserving; 
wanting  merit ;  mean  ;  not  suitable,  not  adequate  ; 
unbecoming,  vile. 
Unwound,  fin-wound'.     Part.  pass,  and  pret.  of 

Unwind.     Untwisted. 
Unwounded,   fin-w55n'dM,   a.     Not  wounded, 

not  hurt 
To  U>rwREATH,  fin-reTH',  v.  a.     To  untwine. 
Unwriting,  fin-ri'ting,  a.   410.     Not  assuming 

the  character  of  an  author. 
Unwritten,  un-rit'tn,  a.    103.     Not  conveyed 

by  writing,  oral,  traditional. 
Unwrought,    fin-rawt',    a.     Not  laboured,  not 

manufactured. 
UnWRUNG,  fin-rfing',  a.      Not  pinched. 
Unyielded,  ftn-y^eld'ld,  a.     Not  given  up. 
To  Unyoke,  fin-y6ke',  v.  a.     To  loose  from  the 

yoke  ;  to  part,  to  disjoin. 
Unyoked,  fin-yokt',  a.  359.     Having  never  worn 

a  yoke  ;  licentious,  unrestrained. 
Unzoned,  fin-zond',  a.  359.      Not  bound  with  a 

girdle. 
VOCABLE,  v6'ka-bl,  .9.  405.      A  word. 
Vocabulary,  vo-kaiyu-l^-re,  s.     A  dictionary, 

a  lexicon,  a  word  book. 
Vocal,  vc/kM,  a.     Having  a  voice,  uttered  by  the 

voice. 
VoCALIT"![,   v6-kyd-te,  s.      Power  of  utterance, 

quality  of  being  utterable  by  the  voice. 
To  Vocalize,  vo'kJl-ize,  v.  a.     To  make  vocal ; 

to  form  into  voice. 
Vocally,  \c/k^l-\^,  ad.      In  words,  articulately. 
Vocation,  v6-ka'shfin,  s.     Calling  by  the  will  of 

God ;  summons  ;  trade,  employment. 
Vocative,  v5k'a-tlv,  s.  157.     The  grammatical 
case  used  in  calling  or  speaking  to. 

Vociferation,   v6-sif-er-a'shun,   s.     ciamour, 

outcry. 

Vociferous,  v6-slf' ^r-fis,  a.      Clamorous,  noisy. 

Vogue,  vog,  S.  337.      Fashion,  mode. 

Voice,  vols,  S.  299.  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth  ; 
sound  of  the  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  that  uttered 
by  another  mouth  ;  any  sound  made  by  breath ;  vote 
suffrage,  opinion  expressed. 

Voiced,  voist,  a.  359.      Furnished  with  a  voice. 

Void,  void,  a.  299.  Empty,  vacant ;  vain,  in- 
effectual, null ;  imsupplied,  unoccupied  ;  wanting,  un- 
furnished, empty;  unsubstantial,  unreal. 

Void,  void,  s.      An  empty  space,  vacuum,  vacancy. 

To  Void,  void,  v.  a.  To  quit,  to  leave  empty  ;  to 
emit,  to  pour  out ;  to  emit  as  excrement ;  to  vacate, 
to  nullify,  to  annul. 

Voidable,  void'S-bl,  a.  405.  Such  as  may  b« 
annulled 
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Voider,  vold'&r,  s.  98.  A  basket,  iu  which 
broken  meat  is  carried  from  the  table. 

VoiDNESS,  void'ngs,  s.  Emptiness,  vacuity  ;  nul- 
lity,  inefficacy  ;  ivaut  of  substantiality. 

VoiTURE,  vo^tire',  s.  French.  A  carriage  with 
horses ;  a  rliai^^e. 

Volant,  vMint,  a.  Flying,  passing  through  the 
air ;   active. 

Volatile,  v51'a-tll,  a.  145.  Flying  through  the 
air ;  having  the  power  to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration; lively,  Kckie,  changeable  of  mind. 

VOLATILENESS,  v61'4-til~nes,  ) 

Volatility,  v&l-d-tU'^-te,     3  *' 
The  quality  of  flying  away  by  evaporation,  not  Oxity ; 
mutability  of  mind. 

Volatilization,   v61-i-til-^-za'sli&n,  s.     The 

act  of  making  volatile. 

To  Volatilize,  vSl'S-til-ize,  v.   a.     To  make 

volatile,  to  subtilize  to  the  highest  degree. 
Vole,  vole,  S.      A  deal  at  cards  tliat  draws  the 

whole  tricks. 
Volcano,  V&l-ka'n6,  S.       a   burning  moontain. 

See  Lumbago. 
VOLESY,  V&Wr-^,  S.  555-       A  flight  of  birds. 
VOLITATION,  v61-^-ta'shun,  s.     The  act  or  power 

of  flyiug. 
Volition,  v6-Hsh'&n,  s.     The  act  of  willing,  the 

power  of  choice  exerted. 
VolitivE,  v61'^-tiv,  a.    158.      Having  the  power 

to  will 
Volley,  v511d,  S.      a  flight  of  shot ;  an  emission 

of  many  at  once. 

To  Volley,  v51'1^,  v.  n.     To  throw  out. 
VOLLIED,  v511id,  a.  282.      Disploded,  discharged 

with  a  volley. 
Volt,  volt,  s.     A  round  or  a  circular  tread  ;  a  gait 

of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round 

a  centre. 

Volubility,  vil-i-bil'^-te,  s.    The  act  or  power 

of  rolling;    activity  of  tongue,  fluency  of   speech; 
mutability  ;  liableness  to  revolution. 

Voluble,  v51'ii-bl,  a.  405.       Formed  so  as  to 

roll  easily,  formed  so  as  to  be  easily  put  in  motion  ; 

rolling,  having  quick  motion  ;   nimble,  active  ;   fluent 

of  words. 
Volume,  v&Vyime,   s.    113.       Something  rolled, 

or  convolved ;  as  much  as  seems  convolved  at  once ;  a 

book. 
VoLUJnNOUS,   v6-lu'md-n&S,   a.       Consisting  of 

many  complications  ;  consisting  in  many  volumes  or 

books ;  copious,  diffusive. 

Voluminously,  vo-lii'm^-n&s-ld,  ad.     In  many 

volumes  or  books. 
Voluntarily,  v&l'5n-tS-r^-le,  ad.  Spontaneously, 

of  one's  own  accord,  without  compulsion. 
Voluntary,    v61'&n-tS-re,    a.     Acting  without 

compulsion,  acting  by  choice ;    willing,  acting  with 

willingness  ;  done  without  compulsion  ;  acting  of  its 

own  accord. 
Voluntary,  virfin-t^-r^,  s.     A  piece  of  musick 

played  at  will. 
VOLUNTEER,    V&l-un-t^^r',     S.        A    soldier   who 

enters  into  the  service  of  his  own  accord. 
To  Volunteer,  v61-6n-teer',  v.  n.      To  go  for 

a  soldier. 

Voluptuary,  v6-lup'tshi-J-re,  s.    A  man  given 

up  to  pleasure  and  luxury. 

Voluptuous,  v6-l&p'tshii-&&,  a.   Given  to  excess 
of  pleasure,  luxurious. 
jt^  This   word  is  frequently   mispronounced,  as  if 

written  vnlupshus. — See  Presumptuous. 

Voluptuously,  v6-lop'tshfi-&s-l^,  ad.  Luxu- 
riously, with  indulgence  of  excessive  pleasure. 

Voluptuousness,  vo-lup'tshii-us-n^s,  s.      The 

state  of  being  luxurious. 
Volute,  vo-lfite',  s.      A  member  of  a  column. 
Vomica,  v5m'd-kJ,  S.    An  encysted  humour  in  the 

lungs. 
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VOMICK-NUT,  vSmlk-nut,  s.     Poison  that  kills  by 

excessive  vomiting. 
To  Vomit,  v6m1t,  v.  n.     To  cast  up  the  contenu 

of  the  stomach. 
To  Vomit,  v6m'it,  v.   a.      To  throw  up  from  the 

stomach ;  to  throw  up  with  violence  from  any  hollow 
Vomit,  vSmlt,  s.     The  matter  thrown  up  from  the 

stomach  ;  an  emetick  medidne. 
VoMITION,  vo-mlsh'&n,  s.       The  act  or  power  of 

vomiting. 
Vomitive,  vftm'd-tiv,  a.  158.     Emetick,  causing 

vomits. 

Vomitory,  vSm'^-t&r-d,  a,  512.  Procuring  vom- 
its, emetick. — For  the  last  o,  see  Domestick. 

Voracious,  v6-ra'shus,  a.  357.  Greedy  to  eat, 
ravenous. 

Voraciously,  v6-ra'shiis-l^,  ad.  Greedily,  rave- 
nously. 

Voraciousness,  v6-ra'sh5s-n&,   \ 

Voracity,  v6-rJs'd-td,  J 

Greediness,  ravenousness. 
Vortex,   vor't^s,   s.      in  the  plural  Vortices. 
Any  thing  whirled  round. 

Vortical,  vor't^-kM,  a.  88.     Having  a  whirling 

motion. 

Votarist,  vo'tA-list,  S.  One  devoted  to  any  per- 
son or  thing. 

Votary,  vo'tA-r^,  S.  One  devoted,  as  by  a  vow, 
to  any  particular  service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of 
life. 

Votaress,  vo'ti-r^s,  s.  A  woman  devoted  to  any 
worship  or  state. 

Vote,  v6te,  s.   Suffirage,  voice  given  and  numbered. 

To  Vote,  vote,  v.  a.  To  choose  by  suffrage,  to 
determine  by  suffrage ;  to  give  by  vote. 

Voter,  vo'tur,  s.  98.  One  who  has  the  right  of 
giving  his  voice  or  suffrage. 

Votive,  vo'tlv,  a.  157.     Given  by  vow. 

To  Vouch,  vSutsh,  v.  a.  313.  To  call  to  witness, 
to  obtest ;  to  attest,  to  warrant,  to  maintain. 

To  Vouch,  voutsh,  v.  n.  To  bear  witness,  to  ap- 
pear as  a  witness. 

Vouch,  voutsh,  s.  Warrant,  attestation.  Not  in 
use. 

Voucher,  voutsh'ur,  S.  98.  One  who  gives  wit- 
ness to  any  thing ;  a  writing  by  which  any  thing  is 
vouched ;  a  receipt  for  money  paid  on  account  of  an- 
other. 

To  Vouchsafe,  vofitsh-safe',  v.  a.      To  permit 

any  thing  to  be  done  without  danger  ;  to  condescend, 
to  grant 
Vow,  vou,  s.  323.      Any  promise  made  to  a  divine 
power,  an  act  of  devotion ;  a  solemn  promise,  com- 
monly used  for  a  promise  of  love  and  matrimony. 

To  Vow,  vou,  V.  a.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn 
dedication,  to  give  to  a  divine  power. 

To  Vow,  vou,  V.  n.  To  make  vows  or  solemn 
promises. 

Vowel,  voMl,  s.  99.  323.  A  letter  which  can 
be  uttered  by  itself. 

VowiELLOW,  vou'f^l-16,  S.  One  bound  by  the  same 
vow. 

Voyage,  voe'adje,  s.  90.     A  passage  by  sea. 

To  A'^OYAGE,  voe'adje,  v.  n.      To  travel  by  sea. 

To  Voyage,  voe'adje,  v.  a.  To  travel,  to  pass 
over. 

Voyager,  vo^'a-j&r,  s.  98.  One  who  travels  by 
sea. 

Up,  fip,  ad.  Aloft,  on  high,  not  down  ;  out  of  bed, 
in  the  state  of  being  risen  from  rest ;  in  the  state  of 
being  risen  from  a  seat ;  from  a  state  of  decumbiture 
or  concealment ;  in  a  state  of  being  built ;  above  the 
hcirizon;  to  a  state  of  advancement;  in  a  state  of 
climbing ;  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  in  a  state  of 
being  increased  or  raised  ;  from  a  remoter  place,  com- 
ing to  any  person  or  plai-e ;  from  younger  to  elder 
years ;   Up  and  down,  dispersedly,  here  and  tliere ; 
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backward  and  forward:  Up  to,  to  an  equal  height  with ; 

adequately  to  ;  Up  with,  a  phrase  that  signifies  the  act 

of  raiding  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 
Up,   up,    inter).      A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from 

bsd  ;    a  word  of  exhortation  exritiog  or  rousing  to 

action.  ' 

Up,  up,  prep.      From  a  lower  to  a  higher  part,  not 

down. 
To  Upbear,  fip-bare',    v.  a.      Pret.    Upbore. 

Part  pass.   Upborne.     To  sustain  aloft,  to  support  in 

elevation ;  to  raise  aloft ;  to  support  from  failing. 

To  Upbraid,  fip-brade',  v.  a.  202.  To  charge 
rontemptuously  with  any  thing  disgraceful ;  to  object 
as  a  matter  of  reproach  ;  to  urge  with  reproach  ;  to  re- 
proach on  account  of  a  benefit  received  from  the 
reproacher;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

Upbraidingly,  up-bra'ding-1^,  ad.  By  way  of 
reproach. 

Upbrought,  up-brawt'.  Part.  pass,  of  Upbrijig. 
Educated,  nurtured. 

Upcast,  fip-kJst',  part.  a.  492.  Thrown  up- 
wards. 

Upcast,  fipTc^st,   s.   497.     A  term  of  bowling, 

a  throw,  a  cast. 

Upheld,  &p-h^ld'.  Pret  and  part.  pass,  of 
Uphold.     Maintained,  sustained. 

Uphill,  ip'blU,  a.  Difficulty,  like  the  labour  of 
climbing  a  hill. 

To  Uphoard,  &p-b6rd',  v.  a.  295.  To  treasure, 
to  store,  to  accumulate  in  private  places. 

To  Uphold,  up-h61d',  v.  a.  497.  Pret  Upheld; 
and  part  pass.  Upheld  and  Uphulden.  To  lift  on  high  ;  to 
support,  to  sustain,  to  keep  from  falling ;  to  keep  from 
declension;  to  support  in  any  state  of  life;  to  con- 
tinue, to  keep  from  defeat;  to  continue  without 
failing. 

Upholder,  ip-hold'ur,  s.  98.  A  supporter  j  an 
undertaker,  one  who  provides  for  funerals. 

Upholsterer,    5p-h61s't&r-fir,    s.      One  who 

furnishes  houses,  one  who  fits  up  apartments  with  beds 
and  furniture. 

Upland,  &p'lJnd,  s.      Higher  ground. 

Upland,  fiplSlld,  a.      Higher  in  situation. 

UpLANDISH,  fip-lSndlsh,  a.  Mountainous,  in- 
habiting mountains. 

To  Upla.Y,  6p-la',  V.  a.     To  hoard,  to  lay  up. 

To  Uplift,  fip-lift',  v.  a.  497.     To  raise  aloft 

Upmost,  fip'most,  a.      Highest,  topmost. 

Upon,  &p-p6n',  prep.  Not  under,  noting  being  on  the 
top  or  outside  ;  thrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes  ;  by 
way  of  imprecation  or  infliction,  it  expresses  obtesta- 
tion, or  protestation  ;  in  immediate  consequence  of; 
with  respect  to  ;  noting  a  particular  day  ;  noting  re- 
liance of  trust ;  near  to,  noting  situation  ;  on  pain 
of ;  by  inference  from ;  exactly,  according  to  ;  by 
Eoting  the  means  of  support. 

Upper,     fip'p&r,     a.      98.        Superior    in    place, 

higher ;  higherin  power. 
Uppermost,  up'pfir-most,  a.     Highest  in  place  ; 

highest  in  power  or  authority;    predominant,  most 

powerful. 
Uppish,  up'pisb,  a.      Proud,  arrogant. 
To  Upraise,  &p-raze',  v.  a.  202.     To  raise  up, 

to  exalt. 
To  Uprear,  &p-rdre',  v.  a.  227.      To  rear  on 

higiL 
Upright,    ip'rite,     a.     393.        Straight  up,  per- 
pendicularly erect;  erected,  pricked  up;  honest,  not 

declining  from  the  right 
Uprightly,  fip'rite-1^,    ad.       Perpendicularly  to 

the  horizon ;    honestly,  without  deviation  from  the 

right. 
Uprightness,    &p'rite-n&,     s.       Perpendicular 

erectiou ;  honesty,  integrity. 
To  Uprise,  up-rize',  v.  n.   492.     To  rise  from 

decumbiture  ;  to  rise  from  below  the  horizon ;  to  rise 

with  acclivity. 
Uprise,  ip'ilze,  s.  497.     Appearance  above  the 

horizon. 
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Uproar,  &p'r6re,  s.  295.     Tumult,  bustle,  dia. 

turbance,  confusion. 
To  Uproar,  up-rore',  v.  a.  497.     To  throw  int» 

confusion. 
To  Uproot,  fip-root',  v.  a.  306.      To  tear  up  by 

the  root 
To  Uprouse,  fip-rouze',  v.  a.     To  waken  from 

sleep,  to  excite  to  action. 
Upshot,  &p'sh5t,  s.  497.  _^  Condnslon,  end,  last 

amount,  final  event 

Upside-down,  fip-slde-dofin'.     An  adverbial  form 

of  speech.     With  a  total  reversement,  in  complete  dis. 

order. 
To  Upstand,  up-stand',  i;.  n.  497.     To  be  erect 
To  UpSTAY,  fip-Sta',  V.  a.    To  sustain,  to  support. 
To  Upstart,  up.start',  v.  n.  497.     To  spring  up 

suddenly. 
Upstart,    fip'stArt,   s.       One    suddenly    raised  to 

wealth  or  power. 
To  Upswarm,   fip-svvarm',  v,   a.     To  raise  in  a 

swarm. 
To  Upturn,  fip-t&m',  v.  a.  497.     To  throw  up, 

to  furrow. 
Upward,  fip'w&rd,  a.  497.     Directed  to  a  higher 

part. 
Upwards,  fip'wurdz,  ad.  88.      Towards  a  higher 

place  ;  towards  Heaven  and  God ;  with  respect  to  the 

higher  part ;  more  than,  with  tendency  to  a  higher  or 

greater  number;  towiu-ds  the  source. 
Urbanity,   ur-bSn'^-t^,  s.      Civility,    elegance, 

politeness ;  facetiousness. 
Urchin,  ui-'tshin,   s.  353.        A  hedgehog  ;    name 

of  slight  auger  to  a  child- 
Ureter,  yu'r^-tur,  s.  98.      ureters   are  two  long 

and  small  canals  from  the  basin  of  the  kidneys,  one  on 

each  side.    Their  use  is  to  carry  the  urine  from  the 

kidneys  to  the  bladder. 
Urethra,  yh-ii/tkTi.,  s.  503.     Tlie  passage  of  the 

urine. 
To  Urge,  firje,  v.    a.      To  incite,  to  push ;  to 

provoke,  to  exasperate ;  to  follow  close  so  as  to  impel ; 

to  press,  to  enforce ;  to  importune  ;  to  solicit 
Urgency,  fir'jln-s^,  s.      Pressure  of  difficulty. 
Urgent,  irj^nt,    a.      Cogent,  pressing,    violent ; 

importunate,  vehement  in  solicitation. 
Urgently,  firjent-l^  ad.     Cogently,  violently, 

vehemently,  importunately. 
Urger,  fir'j&T,  s.  98.      One  who  presses. 
Urinal,  yi'rd-nil,  s.   8.      A  bottle,  in  which 

water  is  kept  for  inspection. 
Urinary,  yi're-nS-r^,  a.     Relating  to  the  urine. 
Urine,  yi'rln,  s.  140.     Animal  water. 
Urinous,  yu'rln-fis,  a.      Partaking  of  urine. 
Urn,  urn,  s.      Any  vessel,  of  which  the  mouth  is 

narrower  than  the  body;  a  water-pot;  the  vessel  in   . 

which  the  remains  of  burnt  bodies  were  put 
Us,  fis.      The  oblique  case  of  We. 
Usage,  yu'zldje,  s.  90.  442.     Treatment ;  custom, 

practice  long  continued ;  manners,  behaviour. 
Usance,  yii'zinse,  s.  442.      Use,  proper   employ- 
ment ;  usury ;  interest  paid  for  money. 
Use,  ydse,  s.  8.  437.      The  act  of  employing  any 

thing  to  any  purpose ;  qualities  that  make  a  thing  pro- 
per for  any  purpose ;   need  of,  occasion  on  which  a 

thing  can  be  employed  ;  advantage  received,  power  of 

receiving  advantage ;    convenience,   help  ;    practice, 

habit ;  custom,  common  occiurence  ;  interest,  money 

paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
To    Use,  yiize,   v.    a.    437.     To  employ   to   any 

piirposa  ;    tf>  accustom,   to  habituate  ;    to  treat ;  to 

practise ;  to  behave. 
To  Use,  yuze,  v.  n.     To  be  accustomed,  to  practise 

customarily  ;  to  be  customarily  in  any  manner,  to  be 

wont 
Useful,  yuse'ful,  a.      Convenient,  profitable  to  any 

end,  conducive  or  helpful  to  any  purpose. 
Usefully,  yiise'ful-e,  ad.       in  such  a  manner  as 

to  help  forward  some  end. 
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Usefulness,  yfise'iul-nSs,  s.     Conduciveness,  or 

helpfulness  to  some  end. 
Uselessly,  yfise'l^S-l^,  ad.      In  a  useless  manner. 
USELESSNESS,  yuseles-nes,  s.      Unfitness  to  any 

end. 
Useless,   yfise'l^s,  a.        Answering  no  purpose, 

having  no  end. 
User,  yh'zhT,  s.  98.     One  who  uses. 
Usher,  &sh'&r,  S.  98.       One  whose  business  is  to 

introduce  strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of  high 

rank  ;  an  under.t«BCher. 
To  Usher,  6sh'6r,  v.  a.      To  introduce  as  a  fore- 
runner or  harbinger,  to  forerun. 
Usquebaugh,  &s-k\v^-b^',  s.  390.    a  compounded 

distilled  spirit,  being  drawn  on  aromaticks. 
Usual,  yii'zhu-il,  a.  452.      Common,  frequent, 

customary. 
Usually,    yh'zhti-kl-i,    ad.       Commonly,    fre- 

quently,  customarily. 
Usualness,  yii'zhu-41-nSs,  s.     Commonness,  fire- 

quenoy. 
To  USURE,  yh'zhixie,  v.  n.       To  practise  usury, 

to  take  interest  for  money. 
Usurer,  yii'zhii-r&r,   s.    456.      One  who  puts 

money  out  at  interest 
Usurious,  y6-zii're-fis,  a.  456.      Given  to  the 

practice  of  usury,  exorbitantly  greedy  of  profit. 
To  Usurp,  yu-zirp',  v.  a.     To  possess  by  force  or 

intrusion,  to  seize  or  possess  without  right. 
Usurpation,  yti-zur-pa'shun,  s.  Forcible,  unjust, 

illegal  seizure  or  possession. 
Usurper,  yi-zorp'Or,  s.  98.     One  who  seizes  or 

possesses  that  to  which  he  has  no  right. 
Usurpingly,  yi-zfirplng-ld,  ad.     Without  just 

claim. 
Usury,  jb-'zhh-ri,  s.  456.      Money  paid  for  the 

use  of  money,  interest ;  the  practice  of  taking  interest. 

tX5-  This  word  and  its  relatives,  with  respect  to  the 
aspiration  of  the  x,  are  exactly  under  the  same  predica. 
ment  as  the  words  luxury  and  anxiety  are  with  respect 
to  the  X.— See  Princi^iles,  No.  479,  480,  481. 
Utensil,  yfl-t^n'sil,  s.  8.      An  instrument  for  any 

use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  a  kitchen,  or  tools  of  a 

trade. 
Uterine,  y{i't&--ine,  a.   149.      Belonging  to  the 

womb. 

Uterus,  yii't^-r&s,  s.  503.     The  womb. 
Utile,  yii'td-M,  S.       Something  useful,  as  opposed 

to  something  only  ornamental. 

pQ.  When  this  word  is  primounced  in  three  syllables, 
bemg  the  neuter  gender  of  utili.i,  it  becomes  like  simile, 
a  substantive,  and  like  a  pure  Latin  word  has  the  same 
number  of  syllables  as  the  original,  (503,  b)  and  thus  we 
enmetimes  hear  of  a  work  that  unites  the  titile  and  the 
dulce. 
Utile,  yd'til,  a.      Profitable,  useful. 

OCj-  When  this  word  is  used  as  an  adjective  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables,  with  the  last  short,     in  this 
form,  however,  it  is  but  seldom  seen  or  heard. 
Utility,    yi-til'^-td,    s.        Useful  profit,  conve- 
nience, advantageousness. 
Utmost,  ut'most,    a.        E.Ktreme,  placed    at  the 

extremity  ;  being  in  the  highest  degree. 
Utmost,  fif  most,  s.       The  most  that  can  be,  the 

greatest  power. 
Utopian,    yfl-to'pd-in,  a.        (From  Sir  Thomas 

More's  Utopia.)    Ideal. 
Utter,  &t'tfij,   a.  98.      Situate  on  the  outside,  or 

remote  from  the  centre ;  placed  without  any  compass, 

out  of  any  place ;  extreme,  excessive,  utmost ;  com. 

plete,  irrevocable. 
To  Utter,  M't&r,  v.  a.      To  speak,  to  pronounce, 

to  express  ;  to  disclose,  to  discover,  to  publish ;  to  sell, 

to  vend  ;  to  disperse,  to  emit  at  large. 
Utter  ABLE,  tlt't&r-^-bl,   a.   555.        Expressible, 

such  as  may  be  uttered. 
Utterance,     fit't&r-anse,      S.         Pronunciation, 

manner   of  speaking;   extremity,  terms  of  extreme 

hostility;  vocal  expression,  emission  from  tJie  mouth. 
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Uttereh,    it't&r-iir,    s.      One  who  pronounces  j 

a  divulger,  a  discloser ;  a  seller,  a  vender. 
Utterly,  Ot't&r-l^,  ad.      Fully,  completely,  per- 

fectly. 
Uttermost,   ut't&r-most,  a.      Extreme,  being  in 

tlie  highest  degree  ;  most  remote. 
Uttermost,  at'tar-most,  s.     The  greatest  degree 
Vulcano,    vul-ka'n6,  S,      A  burning  mountain  ; 

properly  Volcano. — See  Lumbago. 
VULGAR,  v&l'g&T,   a.   88.      Plebeian,  suiting  the 

common  people,  practised  among  the  common  people ; 

mean,  low,  being  of  the  common  rate ;  publick,  com. 

monly  bruited. 
Vulgar,  vul'gur,  s.      The  common  people. 
Vulgarity,  viil-gJr'e-t^,  s.     Meanness,  state  of 

the  lowest  people ;  particular  instance  or  specimen  of 

meanness. 
Vulgarism,  v&l'gi-rlzm,  s.     An  expression  used 

only  by  the  vulgar  or  common  people. 

Jt^  This  word  is  in  no  Dictionary  that  I  have  met 
with,  but  seems  sufficiently  authorized  both  in  writing 
and  conversation  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  repository 
of  the  English  language. 
Vulgarly,   vM'gur-1^,   ad.     Commonly,  in  the 

ordinary  manner,  among  the  common  people. 

Vulgate,  vtl'gat,  s.  A  noted  Latin  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  so  called,  as  it  should 
seem,  according  to  Ash,  rather  from  the  Latin  vulgo, 
to  publish  ;  than  from  vulgus,  common,  or  popular. 

Vulnerable,  vul'nfir-^-bl,  a.  Susceptive  of 
wounds,  liable  to  external  injuries. 

Vulnerary,  vul'nir-S-re,  a.  555.  Useful  in 
the  cure  of  wounds. 

To  Vulnerate,  v&l'n&T-ate,  v.  a.  91.  To 
wound,  to  hurt. 

Vulpine,  vul'pin,  or  vtil'pine,  a.     Belonging  to 
a  fox. 
p^  Mr  Sheridan  and  Mr  Scott  mark  the  i  in  the  last 

syllable  iong,  as  in  pine.    I  am  inclined  to  shorten  it 

with  Mr  Perry,  like  pin  ;  and  my  reason  is,  that  the 

accent  immediately  precedes  it     See  Principles,  No.  140. 

Vulture,  vfil'tshure,  S.  A  large  bird  of  prey  re- 
markable for  voracity. 

Vulturine,   vM'tshii-rine,  a.  149.     Belonging 
to  a  vulture. 
BCS-  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Buchanan,  and  Mr 

Nares,  make  the  « in  the  last  syllable  of  this  word  long, 

asiu^^ne.     I  join  them  in  this  pronunciation,  because 

the  accent  is  two  syllables  higher.     See  Principles,  No. 

Uvula,  yfi'vi-lS,  s.  8.  In  Anatomy,  a  round 
soft  spongeous  body,  suspended  from  the  palate  near 
the  foramma  of  the  nostrils  over  the  glottis. 

Uxorious,  6g-z6'r^-6s,  a.  479.  Submissively 
fond  of  a  wife,  infected  with  connubial  dotage. 

UxORlOUSLY,  (ig-zo'i^-ixs-U,  ad.  With  fond 
submission  to  a  wife. 

UXORIOUSNESS,  (ig-z6'r^-&S-n^S,  S.  Connubial 
dotage,  foud  submission  to  a  wife. 
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To  Wabble,  wfibl)],  v.  n.  405.     To  shake,  to 

move  from  side  to  side.     A  low  barbarous  word. 
Wad,    vv5d,    S.      A  bundle  of  straw   thrust  close 

together.     Wadd,  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of  great 

use  and  value. 
Wadding,  w6d'ding,  s.  410.     A  kind  of  soft  stuff 

loosely  woven,  with  which  the  skirts  of  coats  arestuftl 

ed  out. 
To  Waddle,  wad'dl,  v.  n.  405.     To  sliake  in 

walking  from  side  to  side,  to  deviate  in  motion  from  a 

right  line. 
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Tn  Wade,  wade,  v.  n.  To  walk  through  the 
waters,  to  pass  waters  without  swjmminjf ;  to  pass  diffi- 
cultly and  laboriously. 
Wafer,  wa'f&r,  «.  98.  A  thin  cake  ;  the  bread 
given  in  the  Eucharist  by  the  F'oman  Catliolicks  ;  paste 
made  to  close  letters. 
To  Waft,  wift,  v.  a.  "o  carry  through  the  air, 
or  on  the  water;  to  beck'.«,  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any 
thing  moving. 

J5-  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  and  Mr  Scott,  pro- 
Bounce  the  a  in  this  word  as  I  have  marked  it :  Mr  Perry 
adopts  the  a  in  father  ;  and  though  Mr  Smith  thinks  this 
the  true  sound,  he  confesses  the  short  a  is  daily  gaining 
ground ;  but  W.  Johnston,  for  want  of  attending  to  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Principles,  No.  85,  makes  iraft  rhyme 
with  soft :  Mr  Nares  has  not  got  the  word  ;  but  by  omit- 
ting it  m  classes  where  the  a  is  pronounced  as  ia  father 
'and  water,  shows  he  is  of  opinion  it  ought  to  have  the 
sound  I  have  given  it 

To  Waft,  wSft,  v.  n.     To  float. 

Waft,    waft,    s.      A    floating    body ;     motion    of 

a  streamer. 
WaftaGE,  waftldje,  s.  90.      Carriage  by  water  or 

air. 
Wafture,    waftshure,    s.    ^61.      The    act  of 

waving. 
To  Wag,   w%,    i;.    a.   85.     To  move  lightly,  to 

shake  slightly. 
To  Wag,  wig,  v.  n.      To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous 

motion  ;  to  go  ;  to  be  moved. 
Wag,  Wag,  s.    One  ludicrously  mischievous  ;  »  merry 

droll. 
To  Wage,  wadje,  v.  a.      To  attempt,  to  venture  ; 

to  make,  to  carry  on. 
Wager,  wa'j&r,  s.    98.      a  bet,  any  thing  pledged 

upon  a  chance  or  performance. 
To  Wager,  wa'j&r,  v.  a.     To  lay,  to  pledge  as 

a  bet. 
Wages,  Wa'jlz,  s.    99.      Pay  given  for  service. 
Waggery,  wig'&r-e,   s.   555.      Mischievous  mer- 
riment, roguish  trick,  sarcastical  gayety. 
Waggish,   wig^sh,   a.  383.     knavishly  merry, 

merrily  mischievous,  frolicksome. 
WaggiSHNESS,  wJg'lsh-nfe,  s.      Merry  mischief. 
To  Waggle,  wJg^gl,  v.  n.  405.     To  waddle,  to 

move  from  side  to  side. 
Wagon,    wSg'&n,   S.    166.      A  heavy  carriage  for 

burthens ;  a  chariot 
Wagoner,   wag'&n-fir,   s.    98.      One  who  drives 

a  wagon. 
Wagtail,  wSg'tale,  S.      A  bird.      Generally  called 

a  Water-wagtaii 
Waid,  wade,  a.  202.      Crushed.      Obsolete. 
Waif,  wafe,  s.   Goods  found  and  claimed  by  nobody. 

That  of  which  every  one  waives  the  claim.     Some- 

times  written  weif  or  rrefl.     This,  says  Mr  Mason,  is 

a  legal  word,  but  not  legally  explained ;  since  Black- 
stone  says  waifs  are  goods  stolen  and  waived,  or  thrown 

away  by  the  thief  in  his  flight 
,  To  Wail,  wale,  v.   a.     To  moan,  to  lament,  to 

bewail. 
To  Wail,  wale,  v.  n.  202.     To  grieve  audibly,  to 

express  sorrow. 
Wail,  wile,  ».      Audible  sorrow. 
Wailing,  waling,  s.  410.     Lamentation,  moan, 

audible  sorrow. 
Wailful,  wale^ful,  a.      Sorrowful,  mournful. 
Wain,  wane,  s.     A  carriage. 
Wainrope,   wane'rope,   s.      A  large  cord,  with 

wliich  the  load  is  tied  on  the  wagon- 
Wainscot,    w^n'skfit,     s.     The  inner  wooden 

covering  of  a  wall. 
To   Wainscot,  wen'sfefit,  v.  a.     To  line  walls 

with  boards  ;  to  line  in  general. 

^^  I  have  given  the  common  sound  of  this  word  ;  and 

as  it  is  marked  by  Mr  Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Scott, 

and  adopted  in  Steele's  Grammar,  Mr  Perry  pronounces 

tiie  first  syllable  so  as  to  rhvme  with  man ;  but  W.  John. 
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ston,  who  pronounces  both  this  word  and  tmitfcoat  with 
the  ni  short,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  correct 
Waist,  waste,   s.      The  smallest  part  of  the  body, 

the  part  below  the  ribs ;  the  middle  deck  of  a  ship. 
Waistcoat,  weslcSt,  S.  a  garment  worn  about 
the  waist ;  the  garment  worn  by  men  under  the  coat 
IX^-  This  word  has  fallen  into  the  general  contraction 
observable  in  similar  compounds,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
not  so  irrecoverably  as  some  have  done.  It  would 
scarcely  sound  pedautick  if  both  parts  of  the  word  were 
pronounced  with  equal  distinctness  ;  thosgh  Mr  Sheridan 
and  Mr  Scott  pronounce  the  diphthong  as  I  have  marked 
it 

To  Wait,  Wate,  v.  a.      To  expect,  to  stay  for  ;  to 
attend,  to  accompany  with  submission  or  respect ;  to 
attend  as  a  consequence  of  something. 
To  Wait,  wate,  v.  a.      To  expect,  to  stay  in  ex- 
pectation ;  to  pay  servile  or  submissive  attendance  ;  to 
attend;    to  stay,  not  to  depart  from;  to  follow  as  a 
consequence. 
Wait,  wate,  s.      Ambush,  secret  attempt 
Waiter,  wa  tur,  s.   98.      An  attendent,   one  who 

attends  for  the  accommodation  of  others. 
To  Waive,  wave,  v.  a.     To  put  off,  to  quit,  to 
relinquish. 

DO  1  have  inserted  this  word  on  the  authority  of 
Blackstone.  quoted  by  Mr  Mason,  as  may  be  seen  under 
the  word  Waif,  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  spelled 
in  this  manner,  though  I  cannot  recollect  by  whom.  Its 
etymology  is  uncertain  ;  but,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
word  wave,  from  which  it  can  scarcely  be  derived,  is  of 
real  utility  to  the  language,  which,  as  much  as  possible, 
ought  to  adopt  a  different  orthography  to  express  a  dif. 
ferent  sense,  or  a  different  pronunciation. — See  Bowl. 

To  Wake,  wake,  v.  n.     To  watch,  not  to  sleep  ; 

to  bo  roused  from  sleep,  to  cease  to  sleep ;  to  be  put  in 

action,  to  be  excited. 
To  Wake,  wake,  v.  a.      To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to 

excite,  to  put  in  motion  or  action ;    to  bring  to  IL'e 

again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of  death. 
Wake,  wake,  s.      The  feast  of  the   Dedication  of 

the   Church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all  night; 

vigils,  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 
Wakeful,  wake'ful,  a.      Not  sleeping,  vigilant 
Wakefulness,  wake'ful-nes,  s.   Want  of  sleep ; 

forbearance  of  sleep. 

To  Waken,  wa'kn,  r.  n.  103.  To  wake,  to  cease 
from  sleep,  to  be  roused  from  sleep. 

To  Waken,  wa'kn,  v.  a.  To  rouse  from  sleep  ; 
to  excite  to  action  ;  to  produce,  to  bring  forth. 

Wale,  wale,  S.      A  rising  part  in  cloth. 

To  Walk,  wawk,  v.  n.  84.  To  move  by  leisurely 
steps,  so  that  one  foot  is  set  down  before  the  other  is 
taken  up ;  it  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language  of 
invitation  for  Come  or  Go ;  to  move  for  exercise  or 
amusement ;  to  move  the  slowest  pace,  not  to  trot, 
gallop,  or  amble ;  to  appear  as  a  spectre ;  to  act  in 
sleep  ;  to  act  in  any  panicular  manner. 

To  Walk,  wawk,   v.  a.      To  pass  through. 

Walk,  wawk,  s.  84.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  ex- 
ercise; gait,  step,  manner  of  moving;  a  length  of 
space,  or  circuit  through  which  one  walks;  an  avenue 
set  with  trees ;  way,  road,  range,  place  of  wandering ; 
a  fish :  Walk  is  the  slowest  or  least  raised  pace,  or 
going  of  a  horse. 

Walker,  wawk'ur,    s.    98.      One  who  walks ; 

a  fuller. 

Walkingstaff,    wawk^ng  st^,    s.      a  stick 

which  a  man  holds  to  support  himself  in  walking. 

Wall,  wall,  s.   33.  77.  84.      A  series  of  brick  or 
St  >ne  carried  np wards  and  cemented  with  mortar,  the 
sides  of  a  building ;  fortification,  works  built  for  de- 
fence ;  to  take  the  Wall,  to  take  the  upper  place,  not  4 
to  give  place. 

To  Wall,  wall,  v.  a.  To  enclose  with  walls ;  to 
defend  by  walls. 

Wallcreeper,  wall'kre^p-fir,  s.     A  bird. 

Wallet,  w&llit,  s.  85.  99.  A  bag  in  which  the 
necessaries  of  a  traveller  are  put,  a  knapsack  ;  any 
thing  protuberant  and  swagging. 

Walleyed,  wall'ide,  a.     Having  white  eyes, 
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Wallflower,   w4Il'flou-&r,   s See  stockgUU. 

JUiwer. 

WaLLFRUIT,  VVall'frSot,  S.  Fruit  which,  to  be 
rippned,  must  be  planted  against  a  wall. 

To  Wallop,  vv61'l&p,  v.  n.  166.     ToboU. 

WaLLOUSE,  wiUlo&se,  S.     An  insect. 
To  Wallow,  wftl'lo,  v.  n.  85.     To  move  heavily 
and  clumsily ;  to  roll  himself  in  mire  or  any  thing  fil- 
thy ;  to  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross  vice. 
Wallow,  w61'16,    S.    85,      A  kind  of  rolling   or 

srrovelling  motion. 
WaLLRUE,  w^lI'rSS,  s.     An  herb. 
\VallW0RT,  wall'W&rt,    S.       A   plant,   the   same 

with  dwarf-elder,  or  danewort. — See  Elder. 
Walnut,  wall'nfit,  s.     The  name  of  a  tree ;  tlie 

fruit  and  wood  of  the  tree. 
WaLLPEPPER,  Wall'pep-p5r,  s.      Houseleek. 
WaLTRON',  wall'trfin,  s.  166.     The  seahorse. 
To  Wamble,  wim'bl,  v.  n.  405.     To  roll  with 

I'ansea  and  sickness.    It  is  used  of  the  stomach. 
W.'VN,  win,  a.  85.      Pale  as  witli  sickness,  languid 
of  look. 

55°  i^Ir  Sheridan  hns  given  the  a  in  this  word  and  ils 
compounds,  the  same  sound  as  in  man.  Mr  Scott  and 
Dr  Kenriek  have  given  both  the  sound  1  have  given  and 
Mr  Sheridan's,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  former  by  placing 
it  first  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced  like  the  first 
syllable  of  wan-ton  ;  and  find  Mr  Nares,  W.  Johnston, 
and  Mr  Perry,  have  so  marked  it.  I  have,  indeed,  heard 
lean,  the  old  preterit  of  the  verb  to  win,  pronounced  so 
as  to  rhyme  "ith  ran  :  but  as  this  form  nf  the  verb  is 
obsolete,  the  pronunciation  is  so  too. — See  Wasp. 

Wand,  w5nd,  s.  A  small  stick  or  twig,  a  long 
rod;  any  staff  of  aiithnrity  or  use;  a  charming  rod. 

To  Wander,  won'diir,  v.  n.  98.  To  rove,  to 
ramble  here  and  there,  to  go  witliout  any  certain 
course;  to  deviate,  to  go  astray. 

To  Wander,  wSii'dir,  v.  a.  To  travel  over  with- 
out a  certain  course. , 

Wanderer,  w6n'd&r-fir,  s.  5do.   Rover,  rambler. 

Wandering,   \v5n'd5r-ing,  s.  410.     Uncertain 

peregrination  ;  aberration,  mistaken  way  ;  uncertain- 
ty ;  want  of  being  fixed. 

To  Wane,  wane,  v.  n.  To  grow  less,  to  decrease  ; 
to  decline,  to  sink. 

Wane,  wane,  s.  Decrease  of  the  moon  ;  decline, 
diminution,  declension. 

Wanned,  W&nd,  «.  85.  359.  Turned  pale  and 
faint  coloured. 

Wanness,  wSn'nes,  S.  Paleness,  languor. — See 
Wan. 

To  Want,  wftnt,  v.  a.  To  be  without  something 
fit  or  necessary  ;  to  be  defective  in  something ;  to  fall 
short  of,  not  to  contain ;  to  need,  to  have  need  of,  to 
lai-k  ;  to  wish  for,  to  long  for. 

To  Want,  w5nt,  v.  n.  85.  To  be  wanted,  to  be 
improperly  absent ;  to  fail,  to  be  deficient. 

Want,  w5nt,  s.  Need  ;  deficiency  ;  the  state  of 
not  having ;  poverty,  penury,  indigence. 

Wanton,  win'tiin,  a.  166.  Lascivious,  libidinous ; 
licentious,  dissolute;  frolicksome,  gay,  sportive,  airy; 
loose,  unrestrained ;  quick  and  irregular  of  motion ; 
luxuriant,  superfluous ;  not  regular,  turned  fortui- 
tously. 

Wanton,  w5n't&n,  S.  A  lascivious  person,  a  strum- 
pet, a  whoremonger ;  a  trifler,  an  insignificant  flat- 
terer ;  a  word  of  slight  endearment. 

To  Wanton,  win'tun,  ?\  «.  To  play  lasciviously  ; 
to  revel,  to  play  ;  to  move  nimbly  and  irregularly. 

Wantonly,  w5n'ttin-le,  ad.  Lasciviously,  frolick- 
somely,  gayly,  sportively. 

Wantonness,  w6n't&n-n§.«,  s.     Lasciviousness, 

lechery;  sportiveness,  frolick,  humour;  licentious- 
ness, negligence  of  restraint. 

Wantwit,  wftnt'wit,  s.     A  fool. 

Waped,  Wa'pM,  a.  Dejected,  crushed  by  misery. 
Obsolete. 

War,  war,  s.  85.  The  exercise  of  violence  under 
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sovereign  command  ;  the  instruments  of  war,  in  \x>e. 

tical  language  ;  fvOrces,  army  ;  the  profession  of  arms  ; 

hostility,  state  of  o'tposition,  act  of  opposition. 
To  War,  war,  v.  n.     To  make  war,  to  be  in  a 

state  of  hostility. 
To  Warble,  war'bl,  v.  a.  405.     To  quaver  any 

found  ;  to  cause  to  qua\-er  ;  to  utter  musically. 
To  Warble,  war'bl,  t."  n.  To  be  quavered;  to  be 

uttered  melodiously ;  to  sirig. 
Warbler,  war'bl-ir,  s.  98.  A  singer,  a  songster. 
To  Ward,  ward,  v.  a.     To  guard,  to  watch ;  to 

defend,  to  protect ;  to  fence  oflf,  to  obstruct,  or  turn         1 

aside  any  tiling  mischievous. 
To  Ward,  ward,  v.  n.     To  be  vigilant,  to  keep 

guard  ;  to  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 
Ward,  wdrd,   s.    85.      Watch,  act    of  guarding  ;       '  j 

guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing ;  fortress,  strong         1 

hold ;  district  of  a  toun  ;  custody,  confinement ;  the         \ 

part  of  a  lock  which  corre- ponding  to  the  proper  key, 

hinders  any  other  ;    ore  in  the  hands  of  a  guou'dian  ; 

the  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian;  guardianship, 

■right  over  orphans. 
Warden,  war'dli,  s.  103.      A  keeper,  a  guardian  ; 

a  head  officer  ;  a  large  pear. 
Warder,    ward'^ir,    s.    98.      A  keeper,  a  guard  ; 

a  truncheon  by  which  an  officer  of  arms  forbade  fipht. 

Wardmote,  ward'mote,  s.  a  meeting,  a  court 
held  in  each  ward  or  district  in  London  fur  the  direc- 
tion of  their  aflWrs. 

Wardrobe,  ward'robe,  s.  A  room  where  clothes 
are  kept. 

Wardship,  ward'ship,  s.  Guardianship  ;  pupilage, 
state  of  being  under  ward. 

Ware,  ware.  The  pret.  of  Wear,  more  frequently 
Wore. 

Ware,  ware,  a.  For  this  we  commonly  say  Aware  ; 
being  in  expectation  of,  being  provided  against;  cau- 
tious, wary. 

To  Ware,  ware,  r.  n.  To  take  heed  of,  to  beware. 

Ware,  ware,  S.      Commonly  something  to  be  sold. 

Warehouse,  ware'house,  s.  A  storehouse  of 
merchandise. 

WarELESS,  ware'l^S,  a.      Uncautions,  unwary. 

Warfare,  war'fare,  s.  Military  service,  military 
life. 

Warily,  wa'r^-1^,  cd.  Cautiously,  with  timorous 
prudence,  with  wi.<p  forethought 

Warines?,  wa're-nes.  s.  Caution,  prudent  fore, 
thought,  timorous  scrupulousness. 

Warlike,  wir'like,  a.  Fit  for  w.ar,  disposed  to 
war  ;  military,  relating  to  war. 

•,,r  '  >  war'ltik,  s.      Scottish. 

Warluck,  )  ' 

A  witch,  a  wizard. 

Warm,  warm,  a.  85.  Not  cold,  though  not  hot ; 
heated  to  a  small  degree  ;  zealous,  ardent ;  violent, 
furious,  vehement;  busy  in  action;  fanciful,  enthu. 
siastick. 

Td  Warm,  warm,  v.  a.  To  free  from  cold,  to 
heat  in  a  gentle  degree  ;  to  heat  mentally,  tomake  ve- 
hement 

WaRMINGPAN,  war'mlng-pan,  S.  A  covered 
brass  pan  for  warming  a  bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

Warmingstone,  war'ming-stoiie,  s.  The  warm- 
ing-stone is  dug  in  Cornwall,  which,  being  once  well 
heated  at  the  fire,  retains  its  warmth  a  great  while. 

Warmly,  warml^,  ad.  With  gentle  heat ; 
eagerly,  ardent!  v. 

Warmness,  w.arm'n?s. 

Warmth.  warm/A, 
Gentle  neat ;  zeal,  passion,  fen-our  ot  mind  ;  fanriful- 
ness,  enthusiasm. 

To  Warn,  warn,  r.  a.  85.  To  caution  against 
any  fault  or  danger,  to  give  previous  notice  of  ill ;  to 
admonish  to  any  duty  to  be  performed,  or  practice  or 
place  to  lie  avoided  or  forsaken  ;  to  notify  previously 
good  or  bad. 

Warning,  warn'nlng,  s.  410.  Caution  agnir.st 
fault  or  dangers,  previous  notice  of  i'L 
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W^ARP,  warp,  s.  86.     That   order    of    tliread   in  a 

Ihinir  woven  that  crosses  tlie  wouf. 
2'o  Warp,    warp,  v.  n.     To  cl-.ange  from  the  true 

situation  by  intestine  motion  ;  to  contract ;  to  lose  its 

proper  course  or  direction. 
To  Warp,  warp,  v.  a.   To  contract,  to  shrivel ;  to 

turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
To  Warrant,  wSr'rant,  v.  a.      To  support  or 

maintain,  to  attest ;  to  give  authority  ;  to  justify  ;  to 

exempt,    to  privilege,    to  secure ;    to  declare  upon 

surety. 

Warrant,  w5r'rlnt,  s.  168.     a  writ  conferring 

some  right  or  authority ;  a  writ  giving  the  officer  of 

justice  file  power  of  caption;  a  j iistilicatory  commis- 
sion of  testimony  ;  right,  legality. 
Warrantable,  w6r'rant-a-bl,  a.      Justifiable, 

defensible. 
Warrantableness,  w6r'rint-a-bl-n^s,  s.    Jus. 

tifiableness. 
WarrantaeLY,  wSr'rant-i'i-bM,  ad.     Justifiably. 
Warranter,  w&r'rant-ur,  s.       One  who  gives 

authority  ;  one  who  gives  security. 
Warrantise,  w6r'ran-tize,  s.      Authority,  secu- 
rity.    Not  used. 
Warranty,  w6r'rint-e,  s.  Authority,  justificatory 

mandate ;  security. 
Warren,  w6i-'rin,  s.  89.      A  kind  of  park  for 

rabbits. 
WarreneB,  wSr^H-&r,  s.   98.      The  keeper  of  a 

warren. 
Warriour,  war'y&r,  s.  314.     A  soldier,  a  military 

man. 
Wart,   wart,   S.    85.      A  corneous  excrescence,  a 

small  protuber.iiire  ou  the  flesh. 
Wartwort,  wart'wurt,  s.     Spurge. 
Warty,  war'te,  a.      Grown  over  with  warts. 
Warworn,  war'w6m,  a.     "Worn  with  war. 
Wary,  wa'r^,  a.     Cautious,  scrupulous,  timorously 

prudent. 
Was,  w6z.     The  pret.  of  To  Be. 
To  Wash,  w6sh,  v.  a.  85.   To  cleanse  by  ablution  ; 

to  colour  by  washing. 
To   Wash,  w6sh,  v.   n.      To  perform  the  act  of 

ablution  ;  to  cleanse  clothes. 
Wash,  w6sh,  s.  85.      Alluvion,  anything  collected 

by  water  ;  a  bog,  a  marsh,  a  fen,  a  quagmire  ;  a  medi. 

cal  or  cosrcetick  lotion  ;  a  superficial  stain  or  colour  ; 

the  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed  dishes  ;  the  act 

of  washing  the  clothes  of  a  family ;  the  linen  washed 

at  once. 
WaSHBALL,  Woshljall,  S.      Ball  made  of  soap. 
Washer,  wSsh'ur,  s.  98.     One  who  washes. 
Washy,  wosh'e,  a.       Watery,  damp  ;   weak,  not 

solid. 
Wasp,  w5sp,  S.  85.      A   brisk  stinging  insect,  in 

form  resembling  a  bee. 

Jj^  Mr  Sheridan  has  pronounced  this  word  so  as  to 
rhyme  with  liaxp,  clasp,  &c.  This  sound  is  so  perfectly 
new  to  me,  that  I  should  have  supposed  it  to  have  been 
an  errour  of  the  press,  if  Mr  Scott  and  Dr  Kenrick  had 
not  marked  it  in  the  same  manner:  Mr  Smith  and 
Mr  Perry  approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  true  sound 
of  a,  by  giving  it  tlie  same  sound  as  in  father ;  but  Mr 
Nares  and  W.  Johnston  give  it  the  sound  of  short  o,  like 
the  a  in  waiy  wash,  &c.  :  and  tliat  this  is  the  true  sound, 
see  Principles,  No.  85. 

Waspish,  wSsplsh,  a.      Peevish,  malignant,  irri- 
table. 
WaspiSHLY,  w5sp'^ish-l(^,  ad.      Peevishly. 
Waspishness,    wosplsh-n^s,    s.        Peevishness, 

irritability. 
Wassail,  wSs'sll,  s,  208.       A  liquor  made  of 

apples,  sugar,  and  ale,  anciently  much  used  by  Euglish 

good-fello.vs ;  a  drunken  bout. 
Wassaileb,  w6s'sil-&r,  s.      A  toper,  a  drunkard. 
Wast,  w6st.      The  second  person  of    Was,  from 

To  Be. 
To  Waste,  waste,    V-    n.   74.      To  diminish  ;   to 
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destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously ;  to  destroy,  to  de» 
solate  ;  to  wear  out ;  to  spend,  to  consume. 

To  Waste,  waste,  v.  n.  To  dwindle,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  consumption. 

Waste,  waste,  a.  Destroyed,  ruined  ;  desolate, 
uncultivated ;  superfluous,  exuberant,  lost  for  want  of 
occupiers  ;  worthless,  that  of  which  none  but  vile  uses 
can  be  made ;  that  of  which  no  account  is  taken  or 
value  found. 

Waste,  waste,  s.  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction, 
consumption,  loss ;  useless  expense  :  desolate  or  un- 
cultivated ground  ;  grotmd,  place,-or  space  unoccu- 
pied; region  ruined  and  deserted;  mischief,  destruo 
tion. 

Wasteful,  waste'ful,  a.  Destructive,  ruinous  ; 
wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive;  lavish,  prodigal, 
luxuriantly  liberal. 

Wastefully,  Waste'ful-^,  ad.  With  vain  and 
dissolute  consumption. 

Wastefulness,  waste'ful-n§s,  s.     Prodigality. 

Waster,  wast'ur,  s.  98-  One  that  consumes 
dissolutely  and  extravagantly,  a  squanderer,  vain  con- 
sumer. 

Watch,  w6tsh,  s,  85.  Forbearance  of  sleep  j 
attendance  withmit  sleep  ;  attention,  close  observa- 
tion ;  guard,  vigilant  keep ;  watchmen,  men  set  to 
guard ;  place  where  a  g^ard  is  set ;  a  period  of  the 
night ;  a  pocket  clock,  a  small  clock  moved  by  a 
spring. 

To  Watch,  w5tsh,  v.  n.  Not  to  sleep,  to  wake  ; 
to  keep  guard ;  to  look  with  expectation ;  to  be  atten- 
tive, to  be  vigilant;  to  be  cautiously  observant;  to  be 
insidiously  attentive. 

To  Watch,  wotsh,  t?.  a.  To  guard,  to  have  in 
keep  ;  to  observe  in  ambush  ;  to  tend ;  to  observe  in 
order  to  detect  <ir  prevent. 

Watcher,  w6tsh'&i*,  s.  98.  One  who  watches ; 
diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

Watchet,  w6tsh1t,  a.  99.      Pale  blue. 

Watchful,  w&tsh'ful,  a.  vigilant,  attentive, 
cautious,  nicely  observant. 

Watchfully,    wStsh'ful-^,    ad.        Vigilantly, 

cautiously,  attentively,  with  cautious  observation. 

Watchfulness,   w5tsh'f'ul- n&,  s.      vigilance, 

heed,  suspicious  attention,  cautious  regard;  inability 

to  sleep. 
Watchhouse,  w5tsll'house,  s.      Place  where  the 

watch  is  set 
Watching,  wStsMng,  s.  410,     inability  to  sleep. 
Watchmaker,  wStsh'ma-kur,  s.      One  whose 

trade  it  is  to  make  watches,  or  pocket  clocks. 
Watchman,  wStsh'm^n,  s.  88.    Guard,  sentinel, 

one  set  to  keep  ward. 
WaTCHTOWER,  w5tsh'tou-&r,  s.   Tower  on  which 

a  sentinel  was  placed  for  the  sake  of  prospect. 
Watchword,  wfttsh'w&rd,  s.     The  word  given 

to  the  sentinels  to  know  their  friend.". 
Water,  wa'tiir,  s.  38.  85.  76.  86.     One  of  the 

four  element-s  ;  the  sea  ;  urine  :  to  liold  Water,  to  be 

sound,  to  be  tight :  it  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  dia- 
mond. 
To  Water,   wa'tur,  v.  a.  64.     To  irrigate,  to 

supply  with  moisture  ;  to  supply  with  water  for  drink ; 

to  fertilize  or  accommodate  with  streams  ;  to  diversify, 

as  with  waves. 
To  Water,  wa'tar,  v.  n.  98.    To  shed  moisture  ; 

to  get  or  take  in  water,  to  be  used  in  Supplying  water : 

the  moutli  Waters,  the  man  longs. 

WaTERCOLOURS,  wi'tur-kul-firz,  S.  Painters 
make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with  water,  those 
they  call  Water-cohmrs. 

Watebcresses,  wa'tiir-kr^s-siz,  s.  99.    a  plant 

There  are  five  species. 
Waterer,  wa'tCir-ur,  s.  555.     One  who  waters. 
Waterfall,  wa't&r-fall,  s.     Cataract,  cascade. 
Waterfowl,  wa  tiir-foul,  s.     Fowl  tliat  live  or 

get  their  food  in  water. 
WatergRUEL,  wa't&r-gr66-il,  s.    Focd  made  witJj 

oatmeal  and  water. 
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WaTERINESS,  wa  tfir-^-n^s,  s.  Humidity,  moisture. 
WaTERISH,   vvi'tOr-ish,    a.      Resembling    water  ; 

moist,  insipid. 
VVaterishness,     wi't&r-lsh-n5s,    S.      Thinness, 

resemblance  of  water. 

VVaterleaf,  w^'t&r-l^fe,  / 
Waterlily,  wa'tcir-lil-lt^,  i 
Waterman,   vva'tir-man,  s.  88.      A  ferryman, 
a  boatman. 

Watermark,  wi't&r-mSrk,  s.  The  utmost  limit 
of  the  rise  of  the  flood. 

Watermelon',  wd't&r-m^l'&n,  s.     A  plant. 

Watermill,  w4't&r-mil,  S.  Mill  turned  by 
water. 

Watermint,  wa't&r-mlnt,  s.     A  plant. 

Water-ordeal,  wa-t&r-or-dd'il,  s.       An  old 
mode  of  trial  by  water. 
KV  Water.ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging 

theoare  arm  up  to  the    elbow  in   boiling  water,   and 

escaping  unhurt  thereby;  or  by  casting  the  suspected 

person  mto  a  river  or  pond  ;  and  if  he  floated  therein 

without  swimming,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his 

guilt. 

Waterradish,  wa't&r-rM-lsh,  s.  A  species  of 
watercresses,  whicti  see. 

Waterrat,  wa't&r-rit,  s.  A  rat  that  makes 
holes  in  banks. 

Waterrocket,  wa'tir-r6k.it,  s.  A  species  of 
watercresses. 

Waterviolet,  wi't&r-vi-o-let,  s.     A  plant 

Watersapphire,  wa'tor-sif-fir,  s.  A  sort  of 
stone.  The  occidental  sapphire  is  neither  so  bright 
nor  so  hard  as  the  oriental. 

Waterwith,  wk'thT-wlth,  S.  A  plant  of  Jamaica 
growing  on  dry  hills  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with; 
Its  trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  afi'urds,  plenti- 
fully, water  or  sap  to  the  thirsty  traveller. 

Waterwork,  wa'tur-w&rk,  s.  Play  of  fountains, 
any  hydraulic  performance. 

Watery,  wa'tiir-^,  a.  Thin,  liquid,  like  water  ; 
tasteless,  insipid,  vapid,  spiritless ;  wet,  abounding 
with  water ;  relating  to  the  water ;  consisting  of  water. 

Wattle,  \v5t'tl,  «.  405.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red 
flesh  that  hangs  below  the  cock's  bill ;  a  hurdle. 

To  Wattle,  w5t'tl,  v.  a.  To  bind  with  twigs,  to 
form,  by  plaiting  t^vigs. 

Wave,  wave,  S.  Water  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  surface,  billow  ;  unevenness.  Inequality. 

To  Wave,  wave,  v.  n.  To  play  loosely,  to  float ; 
to  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

To  Wave,  wave,  v.  a.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of 
surface  ;  to  move  loosely ;  to  waft,  to  remove  any 
thing  floating  ;  to  beckon,  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo. 
tion  of  any  thing ;  to  put  oflf ;  to  put  aside  for  the 
present 

To  AVaver,  wa'v&r,  v.  n.  98.  To  play  to  and 
fro,  to  move  loosely ;  to  be  unsettled,  to  be  uncer- 
tain or  inconstant,  to  fluctuate,  not  to  be  determined. 

Waverer,  wa'vur-fix,  S.  One  unsettled  and  ir- 
resolute. 

Wavy,  wh'vi,  a.  Rising  in  waves  ;  playing  to  and 
fro,  as  in  undulations. 

To  Wawl,  wawl,  v.  n.     To  cry,  to  howl. 

Wax,  waks,  s.  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered 
by  the  bees  ;  any  tenacious  mars,  such  as  is  used  to 
fasten  letters  ;  the  substance  that  exudes  from  the  ear. 
IX>  The  a  in  this  word  being  followed  by  x,  wliich  is 

no  more   than  ks,  the  preceding  tc  loses  its  deepening 

power,  and  the  word  comes  under  the  rule  in  the  Prin- 
ciples, No.  85. 

To  Wax,  waks,  t'.  a.   To  smear,  to  join  with  wax. 

3o  Wax,  waks,  v.  n.  Pret  Waxed.  Part  pass. 
Waxed,  Waxen.  To  grow,  to  incresse,  to  become, 
to  pais  into  any  state,  to  become,  to  grow. 

Waxen,  wik'sn,  a.  103.     Made  of  wax. 

Way,  wa,  s.  220.  The  road  in  which  one  travels ; 
a  lengtli  of  journey;  course,  direction  of  motion  ;  ad- 
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vanee  in  life  ;  passage,  power  of  progression  made  or 
given  ;  local  tendency  ;  course,  reeuiar  progression  ; 
situation  where  a  thing  may  probably  be  found  ;  a  situa- 
tion or  course  obstructed  or  hindered ;  tendency  to 
any  meaning  or  act ;  access,  means  of  admittance ; 
sphere  of  oDservati(.  o ;  means,  mediate  instrument, 
intermediate  step ;  method,  means  of  management ; 
private  determination  ;  manner,  mode ;  method  or 
plan  of  life,  conduct,  or  action ;  right  method  to  act 
or  know ;  general  scheme  of  acting ;  by  tlie  Way, 
without  any  necessary  ctnnexion  with  the  main  de- 
sign ;  to  go  or  come  one's  Way  or  Ways,  to  come 
along,  or  depart. 

Wayfarer,  wa'fa-rur,  s.  98.   Passenger,  traveller. 

Wayfaring,  wa'fa-rlng,  a.  410.  Travelling, 
passing,  being  on  a  journey. 

To  Waylay,  wa-la',  v.  a.  To  watch  insidiously 
in  the  way  ;  to  beset  by  ambush. 

Waylayer,  wa-la'fir,  s.  98.  One  who  waits  in 
ambush  for  another. 

WaylesS,  wa'les,  a.      Pathless,  untracked. 

Waymark,  wa'mirk,  s.  Mark  to  guide  in  tra- 
velling. 

Wayward,  wa'w&rd,  a.  88.  Froward,  peevish, 
morose,  vexatious. 

WaY\VARDLY,  wa'vv&rd-l^,  ad.  Frowardly,  per- 
versely. 

Waywardness,  wa'wGrd-n^s,  s.  Frowardness, 
perverseness. 

We,  we^,  pron.  96.  246.   The  plural  of  /.—See  /. 

Weak,  W^ke,  a.  227.  Feeble,  not  strong  ;  infirm, 
not  healthy  ;  soft,  pliant,  not  stiff;  low  of  sound  ; 
feeble  of  mind;  wanting  spirit;  not  much  impreg- 
nated with  any  ingredient ;  not  powerful ;  not  potent ; 
not  well  supported  by  argument ;  unfortified. 

To  Weaken,  w^kn,   t;.   a.  103.     To  debilitate, 

to  enfeeble. 
Weakling,  w^keling,  s.  410.    A  feeble  creature. 
Weakly,    w^ke'l^,    ad.       Feebly,    with   want  of 

strength. 
Weakly,  w^kel^,  a.     Not  strong,  not  healthy. 
Weakness,  weke'nds,  s.     Want  of  strength,  want 

of  force,  feebleness;   infirmity,  nnhealthiness ;  want 

of   cogency ;  want  of  judgment,  want  of  resolution, 

foolishness  of  mind  ;  defect,  failing. 
WeakSLDE,    W^ke-Side',    S.       Foible,     deficiency, 

infirmity. 
Weal,    wele,    S.    227.       Happiness,    prosperity, 

flourishing  state  ;  republick,  state,  publick  interest- 
Weald,  welde,  S.      A  wood,  a  grove.   Old  Saxou. 
Wealth,  w^th,  s.  234.  515.     Riches,  money, 

or  precious  goods. 

Wealthily,  wkXth'^M,  ad.     Richly. 
Wealthiness,  \\i\th' ^-r\^S,  S.      Richness. 
Wealthy,  wfikA'e,  a.     Rich,  opulent. 
To  Wean,  w^ne,  t;.  a.  227.     To  put  from  the 

breast ;  to  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 
Weanling,  w^ne'ling,  «.  410.     An  animal  newly 

weaned ;  a  child  newly  weaned. 
Weapon,  w^p'pn,  s.  234.      Instrument  of  offence. 

tx^  This  word  is  not  unfrequently  pronounced  with 
the  ea  long,  as  In  heap,  reap;  but  jlr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Scott,  Dr  Kenrick.  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Perry,  pronounce 
it  with  the  diphthong  short ;  Mr  Barclay  gives  it  both 
ways,  and  the  long  sound  first ;  but  W^  Johnston  marks 
it  with  the  short  sound  only. 
Weaponed,  w^p'pnd,  a.  359.    Armed  for  defence, 

furnished  with  arms. 

Weaponless,  w^p'pn-l&,  a.  Having  no  weapon, 

unarmed. 
To  Wear,  ware,  v.  a.  240.   To  waste  with  use  or 

time ;  to  consume  tediously ;    to  carry  appendant  to 

the  body,  to  use  as  clothes  ;  to  exhibit  in  appearance  ; 

to  effect  by  degrees  ;  to  Wear  out,  to  harass  ;  to  waste 

or  destroy  by  use. 
To  Wear,  wire,  v.  n.     To  be  wasted  with  use  or 

time  ;  to  be  tediously  spent ;  to  pass  by  degrees. 
Wear,  ware,  s.     The  act  of  wearing;  the   thing 
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worn ;  a  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise  the  water ;  orten 

written  H'eir  or  fVier. 
Wearer,  wa'r&r,  s.  98.      One  who  has  any  thing 

appendant  to  his  person. 
Wearing,  wa'rlng,  s.  HO.     Clothes. 
Weariness,  w^'r^-n^s,  s.     Lassitude,  state  of 

being  spent  with  labour ;  fatigue,  cause  of  lassitude  ; 

impatience  of  any  thing  ;  tediousness. 
Wearisome,  w^'r^-s&m,  a.  165.     Troublesome, 

tedious,  causing  weariness. 
Wearisomely,  w^'re-sum-l^,   ad.      Tediously, 

so  as  to  cause  weariness. 

Wearisomeness,  w^r^-sum.nls,  s.  The  quality 
of  tiring,  the  state  of  being  easily  tired. 

To  Weary,  w^r^,  v.  a.  To  tire,  to  fatigue,  to 
harass,  to  subdue  by  labour ;  to  make  impatient  of 
continuance ;  to  subdue  or  harass  by  any  tiling  irk. 
some. 

Weary,  W^r^,  a.  227.  Subdued  by  fatigue,  tired 
with  labour ;  impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  painful ;  desirous  to  discontinue  ;  causing  wea- 
riness, tiresome. 

Weasel,  w^'zl,  s.  102.  227.  A  small  animal 
that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

Weasand,  W^zn,  s.  227.  The  windpipe,  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  breath  is  drawn  and  emitted. 

Weather,  w^th'&f,  s.  234).     state  of  the  air, 

respecting  either  cold  or  heat,  wet  or  dryness  j  the 
change  of  the  state  of  the  air  j  tempest,  storm. 

To  Weather,  w^th'&t,  v.  a.     To  expose  to  the 

air ;  to  pass  with  difficulty ;  to  Weather  a  point,  to 

fain  a  point  against  the  wind  ;  to  Weather  out,  to  en- 
ure. 469. 
Weatherbkaten,  w^TH'&r-b^-tn,  a.      Harassed 
and  seasoned  by  liard  weather. 

Weathercock,   w^TH'ur-k6k,  s.     An  artificial 

cock  set  on  the  top  of  the  spire,  which  by  turning 
8h'>ws  the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows;  any 
thing  fickle  and  inconstant. 

Weatherdriven,  w^TH'&r-driv-vn,  part.  Forc- 
ed by  storms. 

Weathergage,  vv^TH'fir-gadje,  S.  Any  thing 
that  shows  the  weather. 

Weatherglass,  w^TH'&r-glis,  s.    A  barometer. 
WeatherspY,  W^TH'iir-spl,  s.      A  stargazer,  an 

astrologer. 
Weatherwise,   w^TH'ur-wize,   a.      Skilful   in 

foretelling  the  weather. 
To  AVeave,  wdve,  v.  a.     Pret.  Wove,  Weaved. 

Part  pass.  Woven,  Weaved.     To  form  by  textiire  ;  to 

unite  by  intermixture  ;  to  interpose,  to  insert. 

To  Weave,  w^ve,  v.  n.  227.     To  work  with  a 

loom. 
Weaver,  W^V&T,  S.  98.      One  who  makes  threads 

into  cloth. 
Web,  w^b,  s.      Texture,  any  thing  woven  ;  a  kind 

of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the  sight 
Webbed,  VV^bd,  a.  359.      Joined  by  a  film. 
WebfooteD,  W^b'ffit-ed,  a.   Having  films  between 

the  toes. 
To  Wed,  w5d,   v.  a.      To  marry,  to  take  for  hus- 
band or  wife  ;  to  join  in  marriage  ;  to  unite  for  ever  ; 

to  take  for  ever  ;  to  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 
To  Wed,  wed,  v.  n.      To  contract  matrimony. 
Wedding,  wed'dlng,  S.  410.      Marriage,  nuptials, 

the  nuptial  ceremony. 
Wedge,  w^dje,  s.      A  body,  which  having  a  sharp 

edge  continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to  cleave 

timber  ;  a  mass  of  metal ;  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a 

wedge. 
To  Wedge,  w^dje,  v.  a.     To  fasten  with  wedges, 

to  straiten  with  wedges,  to  cleave  with  wedges. 
Wedlock,  wM16k,  s.     Marriage. 
Wednesday,  w^nz'd^,  s.  223.     The  fourth  day 

of  the  week,  so  named  by  the  Gothick  nations  from 

Woden  or  Odin. 
Web,  W^,  a.      Little,  small. 
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Weechelm,  wd^tsh'elm,  s.  A  species  of  elm 
often  written  Witchelm. 

Weed,  W^iid,  s.  An  herb,  noxious  or  useless  ;  a 
garment,  clothes,  habit 

To  Weed,  W^^d,  v.  a.  246.  To  rid  of  noxious 
plants  ;  to  take  away  noxious  plants ;  to  free  from  any 
thing  hurtful ;  to  root  out  vice. 

Weeder,  w^^d'ir,  s.  98.  One  who  takes  away 
any  thing  noxious. 

WeEDHOOK,  W^ed'hSok,  s.  A  hook  by  which 
weeds  are  cut  a^i'ay  or  extirpated. 

WeedlESS,  W^ed'l^S,  a.  Free  from  weeds,  free 
from  any  thing  useless  or  noxious. 

Weedy,  W^^d'^,  a.  Consisting  of  weeds  ;  abound- 
ing with  weeds. 

Week,  W^^k,  s.  246.      Tlie  space  of  seven  days. 

Weekday,  W^dk'da,  S.      Any  day  except  Sunday. 

Weekly,  W^^kle,  a.  Happening,  produced,  or 
done  once  a  week,  hebdomadary. 

Weekly,  w^^k'le,  ad.  Once  a  week,  hy  hebdo- 
madal periods. 

To  Ween,  w^en,  v.  n.  246.  To  imagine,  to  form 
a  notion,  to  fancy. 

To  Weep,  W^^p,  v.  n.  Pret.  and  part.  pass. 
Wept,  Weeped.  To  show  sorrow  by  tears ;  to  shed 
tears  from  any  passion  ;  to  lament,  to  complain. 

To  Weep,  weep,  r.  a.  246.  To  lament  with 
tears,  to  bewail,  to  bemoan ;  to  shed  moisture ;  to 
abound  with  wet. 

Weeper,  W^^p'&r,  S.  98.  One  who  sheds  tears  i 
a  mourner ;  a  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a  mourn- 
ing coat 

To  Weet,  wddt,  V.  n.  Pret  Wot,  or  Wote, 
To  know,  to  be  informed,  t<i  have  knowlf  dge. 

WeeTLESS,  W^^tl^S,  a.  246.      Unknowing. 

Weevil,  w^vl,  s.  159.     A  grub. 

Weezel,  we'zl,  s See  Weasel 

Weft,  wift,  s.     The  woof  of  cloth. 
WeftaGE,  W^ftldje,  S.  90.      Texture. 

To  Weigh,  wa,  v.  a.  249.  290.  To  examine  by 
the  balance ;  to  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  to  pay, 
allot,  or  take  by  weight ;  to  raise,  or  take  up  the  an. 
chor  ;  to  examine,  to  balance  in  the  mind  ;  to  Weigh 
down,  to  overbalance  ;  to  overburden,  to  oppress  with 
weight 

To  Weigh,  wa,  v.  n.  To  have  weight ;  to  be 
considered  as  important ;  to  raise  the  anchor ;  to  bear 
heavily,  to  press  hard. 

Weighed,  wade,  a.  359.     Experienced. 

Weigher,  wa'&r,  s.     One  who  weighs. 

Weight,  wate,  S.  Quantity  measured  by  the 
balance  ;  a  mass  by  which,  as  the  standard,  other 
bodies  are  examined ;  ponderous  mass  ;  gravity,  heavi- 
ness, tendency  to  the  centre  ;  pressure,  burden,  over, 
whelming  power  ;  importance,  power,  influence,  effi. 
cacy. — See  Eight. 

Weightily,  Wa'te-14  ad.  Heavily,  ponderously  ; 
solidly,  importantly. 

WeightineSS,  wa'td-n^S,  s.  Ponderosity,  gravity, 
heaviness  ;  solidity,  force ;  importance. 

Weightless,   watel^s,   a.      Light,  having  n* 

gravity. 
Weighty,  wa't^,  a.  249.     Heavy,  ponderous  ;  im 

portant,  momentous,  efficacious ;  rigorous,  severe. 
Welcome,  W^l'kfim,  a.  165.    Received  with  glad. 

ness,  admitted  willingly,   grateful,  pleasing;   to  bid 

Welcome,  to  receive  with  professions  of  kindness. 

Welcome,  vvM'k&ra,  interj.    A  form  of  saiutatio 

used  to  a  new  comer. 
Welcome,   w^l'kum,    S.     Salutation   of   a   ne  >' 

comer ;  kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 
To  Welcome,  w^l'kum,  v.  a.     To  salute  a  new 

comer  with  kindness. 
WeLCOMENESS,  w^l'k&m-n&,  s.      Gratefulness. 
Welcomer,  w^l'kfim-fir,  s.  98.     The  sali  ter  or 

receiver  of  a  new  comer. 
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Weld,  W^d,  s.      Yellow  weed,  or  dyer's  weed. 

Welfare,  wel'fare,  &  Happinsss,  success,  pros- 
nerity. 

Welk,  w^Ik,  s.      A  wrinkle. 

Welked,  w^lkt,  a.  359.      Wrinkled,  wreathed. 

Welkin,  wel'kin,  S.    The  visible  regions  of  the  air. 

AVeLL,  W^ll,  S.  A  spring,  a  fountain,  a  source  ; 
a  deep  narrow  pit  of  water ;  the  cavity  in  wiiich  staiis 
are  placed. 

To  Well,  W^ll,  v.  n.  To  spricg',  to  issue  as  from 
.^i  spring'. 

Well,  W^ll,  a.  Not  sick,  not  unhappy  ;  con- 
venient ;  happy  ;  being  in  favour ;  recovered  from  any 
sickness  or  misfortune. 

Well,   W^U,  ad.      Not  ill,  not  unhappily  ;   not  ill, 

not  wickedly ;    skilfully,   properly ;    not  amiss,   not 

unsuccessfully;  with  praise,  favourably:  as  Well  as, 

together  wit^,  not  less  than  :  Well  is  him,  he  is  hap. 

py  :  Well  nigh,  nearly,  almost :  It  is  used  much  in 

Composition,  to  express  any  thing  right,  laudable,  or 

not  defective. 
WellaDay,  wel'i-da,  interj.     Alas  ! 
Wellbeing,  wel-b^ng,    s.    410.        Happiness, 

prosperity. 
Wellborn,  wM-born',  a.    Not  meanly  descended. 
WellbRED,  wel-br^d',  a.      Elegant  of  manners, 

polite. 
Wellnatured,  w^l-na'tshiird,  a.    Good-natured, 

kind. 
Welldone,  wM'dun,  interj.      A  word  of  praise. 
Wellfavoured,     wel-fa'vurd,     a.        Beautiful, 

pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Wellmet,  w^l-met',  interj.    A  term  of  salutation. 
Wellnigh,  wM-ni',  ad.     Almost. 
WeLLSPENT,  VVel'sp^nt,   a.      Passed  with  virtue. 
WeLLSPRING,  VvSI'spring,  S.      Fountain,  source. 
WellwilLER,  w^l-wll'l&r,  s.      One   who   means 

kindly. 
WeLLWISH,  W^l-Wish',  S.      A  wish  of  happiness. 
Wellwisher,  w^l-Wish'ur,  s.      One  who  wishes 

the  good  of  another. 
Welt,  w^lt,  s.      A  border,  a  guard,  an  edging. 
To  Welter,  welt'&r,  v.  n.  98.     To  roll  in  water 

or  mire;  to  roll  voluntarily,  to  Vkallo%v. 
Wen,  W^n,  s.      A  fleshy  or  callous  excrescence. 
Wench,  wensh,   S.      A    young  woman  ;   a  young 

woman  in  contempt;  a  strumpet. 
Wencher,  wensh'uT,  s.  98.      A  fornicator. 
To  Wend,  wend,  v.  n.      Obsolete.    To  go,  to  pass 

to  or  from  ;  to  turn  round. 
AVenny,  Wfin'ne,  a.      Having  the  nature  of  a  wen. 
Went,  w^nt.   Fret  of  the  obsolete  verb  Wend,  to 

Wept,  W§pt.     Fret,  and  part  of  Weep. 

Were,  W^r,  94i.  The  plural  of  the  imperfect  indica- 
tive of  the  verb  To  Be,  which  see ;  see  likewise  the 
participle  Been. 

Wert,  \v6rt.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  im- 
perfect subjunctive  of  To  Be. 

West,  west,  S.  The  region  where  the  sun  sets 
below  the  horizon  at  the  equinoxes. 

West,  wftst,  a.  Being  towards,  or  coming  from, 
tlie  region  of  the  setting  sun. 

West,  W§St,  ad.      To  the  west  of  any  place. 

Westering,  w&t'ur-ing,  a.  410.    Passing  to  the 

west. 
Westerly,    west'&rJe,    a.        Tending   or    being 

towards  the  west. 
Western,  w&t'am,  a.     Being  in  tlie  west,  or 

toward  the  part  where  the  sun  sets. 
Westward,  west'wurd,  ad.  88.      Towards  the 

west 
Westwardly,  w^st'w&rd-l^,  ad.     With  tendency 
to  the  west 
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Wet,  w§t,  a.      Uumid,  having  some  moisture  ad- 

hering ;  rainy,  watery. 
Wet,  wet,  S.      Wkter,  humidity,  moisture. 
To  AVet,  W6t,  V.  a.      To  moisten  ;  to  drench  with 

drink. 

Wether,  w^TH'&r,  s.  98.  469.     A  ram  castrated. 
Wetness,  wet'nes,  s.     The  state  of  being  wet, 

moisture. 
To  Wex,  w^k.s,  V.  n.      To  grow,  to  increase. 

Og-  This  word,  says  Johnson,  was  corrupted  from  trn.r 
by  Spenser,  for  a  rhyme,  and  imitated  by  Drydeu  :  and 
I  make  no  doubt  tliiit  many  of  our  corruptions  in  pro- 
nunciation are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

AVeZAND,  M'e'zn,  s.      The  windpipe. 

AVhaLE,  hwale,   S.   397.      The  largest  of  fish,  the 

largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this  globe. 
AVhaLY,  hwa'le,  a.      Marked  iu  streaks. 
AA'^HARF,  hworf,  S.      A  perpendicular  bank  or  mole, 

raised  for   the  convenience  of   lading  or  emptying 

vessels. 
Wharfage,  hworfidje,  s.  90.     Dues  for  landing 

at  a  wharf 
Wharfinger,  hworTin-jur,  s.     One  who  attends 

a  wharf. 
AV^HAT,    hw6t,  pron.   397.      That  which;   which 

part ;  something  that  is  in   one's  mind  indefiuitely ; 

which  of  several ;  an  interjection  by  way  of  surprise 

or  question ;  What  though,  What  imports  it  though  ? 

notwithstanding ;  What  time,  What  day,  at  the  time 

when,  on  the  day  when  ;  which  of  many  ?  interroga- 

tively  ;  t«  hoiv  great  a  degree  ;  it  is  used  adverbially 

for  partly,   in  part;    What  ho!    aa  interjection  of 

calling. 

Whatever,  hwSt-^v'&r,  98.    ) 
Whatsoever,  Iiw6t-s6-6v'ur,  i  " 

Having  one  nature  or  another,  being  one  or  another 
either  generieally.  specifically,  or  numerically  ;  any 
thing,  be  it  whiit  it  will ;  the  same,  be  it  this  or  that ; 
all  tliat,  the  whole  that,  all  particulars  that 

AA'^HEAL,  hwele,  S.  227.  A  pustule,  a  small  swell, 
ing  tilled  with  matter. 

Wheat,  hwete,  s.  227.  The  grain  of  which  bread 
is  chiefly  made. 

AV^HEATEN,  hwe'tn,  a.  103.      Made  of  wheat 

AVheatEAR,  hwit'yere,  s.  A  small  bird  very 
delicate. 

To  AV^heedle,  hw^e'dl,  v.  a.  405.  To  entice  by 
soft  words,  to  flatter,  to  persuade  by  kind  words. 

AVheel,  hweel,  s.  397.  A  circular  body  that  turns 
round  upon  an  axis ;  a  circular  body,  a  carriage  that 
runs  upon  wheels ;  an  instrument  on  whicli  criminals 
are  tortiu"ed;  the  instrument  of  spinning;  rota. ion, 
revolution  ;  a  compass  about,  a  track  approaching  to 
circularity. 

To  AVheel,  hweel,  v.  n.  To  move  on  wheels ;  to 
turn  on  an  a.xis  ;  to  revolve,  to  have  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion ;  to  turn,  to  have  vicissitudes ;  to  fstcli  a  com- 
pass ;  to  roll  forward. 

To  AA'^HEEL,  hweel,  v.  a.  To  put  into  a  rotatory 
motion,  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

AVheelbarrow,  hweel'bur-ro,  s.  A  carriage 
driven  forward  on  one  wheel. 

AVheeler,  hwe^'fir,  S.      A  maker  of  wheels. 

AV^heelwright,  hweel'rite,  s.  A  maker  ot 
wheel  carriages. 

AA'^HEELY,  hweel'e,  a.    Circular,  suitable  to  rotation. 

To  AVheeze,  liwet^ze,  v.  n.    To  breath  with  noise. 

AA'^HELK,  hwelk,  s.  An  inequality,  a  protuberance ; 
a  pustule. — See  fVelk. 

To  Whelm,  hw^lm,  v.  a.  To  cover  with  some- 
thing not  to  be  thrown  off,  to  bury ;  to  throw  upon 
something  so  as  to  cover  or  bury  it 

AVhELP,  wholp,  S.  The  young  of  a  dog,  a  puppy  ; 
the  young  of  any  beast  of  prey  ;  a  son  ;  a  young  man. 
To  \VhELP.  whelp,  V.  n.      To  bring  young. 

When,  hw^n,  ad.  397.  At  the  time  that ;  at 
v^  hat  time  ;  what  time ;  at  which  tiroe  ;  after  the  lime 
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To  whicli. 


that ;  at  what  particular  time  ;  Wbeu  as,  at  the  time 
>vh(?n,  what  time. 

Whence,  h^velise,  ad.  From  what  place  ;  from 
what  piTson  ;  from  what  premises;  from  which  place 
or  person  ;  for  wliich  cause  ;  from  what  source  ;  from 
Whence,  a  ricinus  mode  of  speech ;  of  Wlience, 
another  barbarism. 

WiiENCESOKVER,  h\vense-s6-ev'&r,    ad.      From 

what  place  soever. 

^Vhenever,  hw^n-§v'&r, 
Whensoever,  hw^i:-s6-^v'u 

At  whatsoever  time. 
Where,  hware,  ad.  73.  94.     At  which  place  or 

places  ;   at  what  place  ;  at  the  plaiv  in  which ;    any 

Where,  at  any  place  ;  Wliere,  like  Here,  has  iu  com. 

positicm  a  kind  ot  pronominal  siguulcation. 

Whereabout,  hware'^-bout,  ad.  Near  what 
place  ;  near  which  place  ;  concerning  which. 

Whereas,  hware-iz',  ad.  ^\'hen  on  the  contrary  ; 
at  whicli  place  ;  the  thing  being  so  that 

Whereat,  hware-Jt',  ad.     At  which. 

W^hereby,  hware-bi',  ad.     By  which. 

Wherever,  hware-ev'tir,  ad.  At  whatsoever 
place. 

Wherefore,    hware'fore,     ad.        For    which 

reason  ;  for  what  reason. 
Wherein,  hware-ui',  ad.     In  which. 
Whereinto,  hware -in-too',  ad.     Into  which. 
Whereness,  hware'nC's,  s.     Ubiety. 
Whereof,  hvvare-of,  ad.     Of  which — See  Forth. 

icith. 
Whereon,  hware-6n',  ad.     On  which. 
Whereso,  hware'so,  )      , 

Wheresoever,  h\vare-s6 -^v'&r,  )  " 

In  what  place  soever. 

Whereto,  hware-too',  7     , 

Whereunto,  hware-tm-too',  \  ° 

Whereupon,  Lware-tip-6n',  ad.     Upon  which. 

Wherewith,  hware-wUA',  )     ,  ^ox 

AVherewithal,  hware-wiTii-all',  j  "  ' 
With  which. 
5:5"  For  the  different  sounds  of  l/i  in  these  words,  see 

ForlJnpith. 

To  Wherret,  hwSr'rlt,  v.  a.  99.  To  hurry,  to 
trouble,  to  tease ;  to  give  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Wherry,  hw^r're,  s.  A  light  boat  used  on 
rivers. 

To  Whet,  hw§t,  v.  a.  To  sharpen  by  attrition,  to 
edge,  to  make  angry  or  acrimonious,  to  give  appetite. 

Whet,  hw^t,  s.  The  act  of  sharpening  ;  any 
thing  that  makes  hungry,  as  a  dram. 

Whether,  hw^TH'ilr,  ad.  469.  A  particle  ex- 
pressing one  part  of  a  disjunctive  question  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  other. 

Whether,  wheTH'ar,  pron.     Which  of  two. 

Whetstone,  hw^t'stone,  s.  Stone  on  which  any 
thitiif  is  whetted  or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

Whetter,  hwet't&r,  s.  98.  One  who  whets  or 
sharpens. 

Whey,  hwa,  s.  269.  The  thin  or  serous  part  of 
milk,  from  which  the  oleose  or  grumous  part  b  se- 
parated ;  it  is  used  of  any  thing  wliite  and  thin. 

Wheyey,  hwa'^,      ) 

W^HEYiSH,  hwalsh,  ^  "■ 
Partaking  of  whey,  resembling  whey. 

W^HICH,  hwltsb.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating 
to  things  ;  it  formerly  was  used  for  Who,  and  related 
likewise  to  persons,  as  in  the  tirst  words  of  tlie  Lord's 
prayer. 

Whichsoever,  hwitsb-s6-^v'&r,  pron.  Whether 
one  or  tlie  other. 

Whiff,  hwif,  s.      A  blast,  a  puff  of  wind. 

To  Whiffle,  hwiPfl,  v.  n.  405.  To  move  in- 
constantly, as  if  driven  by  a  puft'  of  wind. 

WhiffLER,  bwlf'fl-&r,  s.  98.  One  that  Wows 
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strongly ;   one  of  no  consequence,  one  moved  with 

a  whiff  or  puff. 
Whig,   bwlg,  s.      Whey  ;  the  name  of  a  parvy  in 

politicks. 
Whiggish,    hwlg'glsh,  a.  382.      Relating  to  the 

Whigs. 
WhiGGISM,  hwig'glzm,  S.      The  notions  of  a  Wliig. 
While,  hwile,  S.      lime,  space  of  time. 
While,  hwile,      f     , 
Whilst,  hw'ilst,  ^ 

During  the  time  that ;  as  long  as';  at  tlie  same  time 

that. 

To  While,  h\vUe,  v.  n.    To  loiter. 

Whilom,  hwilum,  ad.    166.      Formerly,  once,  of 

old. 
Wm^r,  bwim,  S.      .\  freak,  an  odd  fancy,  a  caprice. 
To  Whimpi!r,  hwlm'pur,   v.  n.      To  cry  without 

any  loud  noise. 
Whimpled,  hwlm'pld,  a.  359.      This  word  seems 

to  mean  distorted  with  crying. 
Whimsey,  hwim'ze,  s.  438.      A  freak,  a  caprice, 

an  odd  fancy. 

Whimsical,  h\v!m'ze-kil,  a.    Freakisli,  capricious, 

oddly  fancifuL 
Whin,  hwin,  s.      Gorse,  furze. 
To   Whine,  hwlne,   v.   n.      To  lament  in  low 

murmurs,  to  make  a  plaintive  noise,  to  moan  meanly 

and  effeminately. 
Whine,  hwine,  S.    Plaintive  noise,  mean  or  affected 

complaint. 
To  Whinny,  hwin'n^,  v.  n.     To  make  a  noise 

like  a  horse  or  colt. 
Whinyahd,  hwln'yurd,  s.  88.     A  sword,  a  con- 
tempt. 
To  Whip,  hwlp,  v,  a.     To  strike  with  any  thing 

tough  and  flexible ;  to  sew  slightly ;   to  drive  with 

lashes  ;  to  correct  with  bishes  ;  to  lash  with  sarcasm ; 

to  inwrap  ;  to  take  any  thing  nimbly. 
To  Whip,  hwip,  v.  n.      To  move  nimbly. 
Whip,  hwip,  ».      An  instrument  of  correction  tough 

and  pliant. 
Whipcord,  hwipltord,  s.     Cord  of  which  lashes 

are  made. 
Whipgrafting,  hwip'grif-ting,  S.      The  method 

of  grafting  in  which  the  graft  is  bound  onto  the  stock. 
Whiphand,  hwlp'hand,  S.      Advantage  over. 
Whiplash,  hwiplish,  S.      The  lash  or  small  end 

of  a  whip. 
Whipper,  hwip'pux,  S.    98.      One   who   punishes 

with  whipping. 

Whippingpost,  hwlp'plng-post,  s.     A  pillar  to 

which  criminals  are  bound  when  they  are  lashed. 

WhIPSAW,  hwip'siw,  S.  The  whipsaw  is  used 
by  joiners  to  saw  such  great  pieces  of  stuff  as  the  hand- 
saw will  not  easily  reach  tliruugh. 

WhipSTAFF,  hwip'stif,  S.  A  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  helm,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his 
hand  to  move  the  helm  and  turn  the  ship. 

Whipster,  hwlp'st&r,  s.  98.     A  nimble  fellow  in 

contempt. 
Whipt,  hwlpt,  a.  359.     For  whipped. 
To  Whirl,  hw^rl,  v.  a.      To  turn  round  rapidly. 
To  Whirl,  hwM,  v.  n.      To  turn  round  rapidly. 
Whirl,  hwM,  S.   108.      Gyration,  quick  rotation, 

circular   motion,    rapid  circumvolution ;    any    tiling 

moved  with  rapid  rotation. 

IXS-  There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  delicate  difference",  by 
far  too  nice  for  foreigners  to  perceive,  between  the  >ouiid 
of  «■  in  this  word  and  the  short  sound  of  k,  as  if  it  were 
written  whurl,  which  is  the  pronunciation  Dr  Kenrick, 
Mr  Scott,  and  W.  Johnston,  have  adopted.  I  have 
rather  adhered,  with  Mr  Sheridan,  to  the  genuine  sound 
of  >  in  virgin,  virtue,  &c.  though  I  would  recommend 
the  other  sound  to  foreigners  and  prorincials  as  the  ino-e 
easily  conceived,  and  sufliciently  near  the  truth. 
Whirlbat,  bwMlj^t,  s.  Any  thing  moved 
i      rapidly  round  to  give  a  blow. 
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WhielIGIG,  fawM^-glg,  S.  A  toy  which  children 
spin  round. 

Whirlpit,  hwM'plt,       ) 

Whirlpool,  h\verl'p661, )  *' 
A  place  where  the  water  moves  circularly  and  draws 
whatever  comes  within  its  circle  towards  its  centre,  a 
vortex. 

Whirlwind,  hwM'wlnd,  s.  A  stormy  wind  mov- 
ing circularly. 

Whirring,  hwSr'rlng,  a.  A  word  formed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  expressed  by  it,  as,  the  Whirring 
pheasant 

Whisk,  hAvlsk,  s.      A  small  besom,  or  brush. 

To  Whisk,  hwlsk,  v.  a.     To  sweep  with  a  small 
besom  ;  to  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 
HISKER,  hwis'k&r,  s.  98.     The  hair  growing  on 
the  upper  lip  unshaven,  the  mu&tacbio. 

To  Whisper,  hwis'p&r,  v.  n.  To  speak  with  a 
low  voice. 

To  Whisper,  hwis'p&r,  v.  a.  To  address  in  a 
low  voice  J  to  utter  in  a  low  voice ;  to  prompt  secretly. 

Whisper,  hwls'pur,  s.  98.     A  low  soft  voice. 

Whisperer,  liwis'p5r-&r,  s.     One  who  speaks 

low  ;  a  private  talker. 

Whist,  hwist.  A  verb,  an  adjective,  and  an  inter- 
jection.    Are  silent;  still,  silent ;  be  stilL 

Whist,  hwlst,  s.  A  game  at  cards,  requiring  close 
attention  and  silence  ;  vulgarly  pronounced  Whislf. 

To  Whistle,  hwis'sl,  v.  n.  472.  To  form  a 
kind  of  musical  sound  by  an  inarticulate  modulation  of 
the  breath  ;  to  make  a  sound  witli  a  small  wind  instnu 
ment  j  to  sound  shrill 

To  Whistle,  hwis'sl,  r.  a.    To  call  by  a  whistle. 

Whistle,  hwis'sl,  s.  405.  Sound  made  by  the 
modulation  of  the  breath  in  the  mouth  ;  a  sound  made 
by  a  small  wind  instrument ;  the  mouth,  the  or^n  of 
wnistling ;  a  small  wind  instrument ;  the  noise  of 
winds ;  a  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their  dogs. 

Whistler,  hw!s'sl-&r,  98.  397.  One  who 
whistles. 

Whit,  hwlt,  s.  397.     A  point,  a  jot. 

White,  hwite,  a.  397.  Having  such  an  appearance 
as  arises  from  the  mixture  of  all  colours,  snowy ;  hav- 
ing the  colour  of  fear,  pale  ;  having  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  happiness  and  innocence ;  gray  with  age ; 
pure,  unblemished. 

White,  hwite,  s.  Whiteness,  any  thing  white, 
white  colour  ;  the  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot ; 
the  albugineous  part  of  eggs ;  the  white  part  of  the 
eye. 

To  White,  hwite,  v.  a.     To  make  white. 

WhiteLEAD,  hwite-l^d',  s.  The  ceruse,  a  kind  of 
substance  much  used  in  house-painting. 

Whitely,  hwlte^ld,  a.      Coming  near  to  white. 

IVhitejieat,  hwite'mdte,  s.  Food  made  of  milk  ; 
the  flesh  of  chickens,  veal,  rabbits,  &c. 

To  Whiten,  hwi'tn,  i;.  a.  103.  To  make  white. 
To  Whiten,  hwi'tn,  v.  n.  To  grow  white. 
Whitener,  hwi'tn-ir,   S.   98.      one  who  makes 

any  thing  white. 
Whiteness,  hwite'nis,  s.     The  state   of  being 

white,  freedom  from  colour ;  paleness ;  puritj',  clean- 
ness. 
Whitepot,  hwite'p5t,  s.     A  kind  of  custard. 
Whitethorn,  hvvite'<A5ni,  s.  a  species  of  thom. 
Whitewash,  hwlte'wfish,  s.     A  wash  to  make 

the  skin  seem  fair ;  the  wash  put  on  walls  to  whiten 

them. 
To  Whitewash,  hwite'w6sh,  v.  a.     To  make 

white  by  applyinga  wash  to  the  surface  ;  to  give  a  fair 

representation  of  a  bad  character. 

Whitewine,  hwite'wine,  s.  a  species  of  wine 
produced  from  the  white  grapes. 

Whither,  hwlTH-tr,  ad.  469.     To  what  place, 

interrogatively;  to  what  place,  absolutely;  to  which 
place,  relatively ;  to  what  degree. 
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,  Whithersoever,  hwlrH-&r-s6-5v'ir,   ad.     T« 

whatsoever  place. 

Whiting,  hwi'tlng,  s.  410.  A  smaU  sea  fish ;  a 
soft  chalk. 

Whitish,  hwi'tish,  a.      Somewhat  white, 

Whitishness,  hvvi'tlsh-n&,  s.  The  quality  of 
being  somewhat  white. 

Whiteleather,  hwlt'l^TH-fir,  S.  515.  Leather 
dressed  with  alum,  remarakble  for  toughness. 

Whitlow,  hwitIA,  s.  A  swelling  between  the 
cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the  mild  whitlow  ;  or  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 
whitlow. 

WhitstER,  hwit'stSr,  s.  515.      A  whitener. 

Whitsuntide,  hwit's&n-tide,  s.  So  called  be- 
cause the  converts  newly  baptized  appeared  from 
Easter  to  Whitsuntide  in  white ;  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

Whittle,  hwit'tl,  s.  515.  a  white  dress  for 
a  woman ;  a  knife. 

To  Whittle,  hwit'tl,  v.    a.    405.     To   make 

white  by  cutting  ;  as  boys  are  said  to  whittle  a  stick 

when  they  cut  off  the  bark  and  make  it  white. 
To  Whiz,    hwiz,  v.  n.      To   make  a  loud  hissing 

noise. 
Who,  h65,  pron.  474.   A  pronoun  relative  applied 

to  persons  ;  as.  Who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as  one 

who  shonld  say. 

Whoever,  h6o-^v'&r,  pron.     Any  one,  without 

limitation,  or  exception. 

Whole,  hole,  a.  474.  All,  total,  containing  all  ; 
uninjured,  unimpaired  ;  well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

Whole,  hole,  s.      The  totality,  no  part  omitted. 

Wholesale,  hAle'sale,  s.  sale  in  the  lump,  not 
in  separate  small  parcels. 

Wholesome,  hole'sfim,  a.  165.  Sound,  con- 
tributing to  health ;  preserving,  salutary  ;  kindly, 
pleasing. 

Wholesomely,  hole's&m-ld,  ad.     Salubriously, 

salutiferously. 
Wholesomeness,  hole's&m-nds,  s.     Quality  of 
conducing  to   health,  salubrity ;  salutariness,  condu- 
civeness  to  good. 
Wholly,  hole'd,  ad.  474.     Completely,  perfectly  ; 
totally,  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 
j]r%-  From  an  ill-judged  omission  of  the  silent  e  in  this 
word,  its  sound  has  been  corrupted  as  if  written  huUy: 
but  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  written  wholely,  and  pro- 
nounced like  the  adjective  holy,  and  so  as  to  correspond 
and  rhyme  \vith  solely. 
Whom,  h66m.      Tlie  accusative  of    Who,    singular 

and  plural. 
Whomsoever,  h66m-s6-lv'6r, pron.    -^ny  with- 
out exception. 
Whoobub,  hub'b&b,  S.      Hubbub. 
Whoop,  hoop,  s.      A  shout  of  pursuit  ;  a  bird. 
To  Whoop,  h66p,  v.  n.     To  shout  with  scorn  ;  to 

shout  insultingly ;  to  shout  in  the  chase. 
Whore,  hoor,  or  h6re,  s.      A  woman   who  con- 
verses unlawfully  with  men,  a  fornicatress,  an  adul- 
teress, a  strumpet ;  a  prostitute,  a  woman  who  receives 
men  for  money. 
JX^  If  there  can  be  a  polite  pronunciation  of  this  vul- 

far  word,  it  is  the  first  of  these,  rhyming  with  poor. 
'he  Stage  has  followed  this  pronunciation  ;  Mr  Sheridan 
has  adopted  it ;  but  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Scott  give  the 
preference  to  the  last;  and  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Elphin. 
ston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Barclay,  adopt  only  the  last,  rhym- 
ing with  more.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the  most 
analogical ;  but  as  it  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  the  polite 
world  tliink  they  depart  a  little  from  the  vulgarity  of 
the  word,  by  departing  from  its  genuine  pronunciation. 
To  Whore,  h66r,  v.  n.      To  converse  unlawfully 

with  the  other  sex. 
To  Whore,  h66r,  v.  a.      To   corrupt  with  regard 
to  chastity. 

Whoredom,  hSAr'dfim,  s.     Fornication. 
Whoremaster,  hoor'mSs-tfir,      ) 
Whoremonger,  hSoi-'mfing-gfir,  | 
One  who  keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a  fomicatre^ 
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Whoreson,  hoor'sun,  s.     A  bastard. 
Whorish,  hoor'ish,  a.     Unchaste,  incontinent. 
Whortleberry,  hw&r'tl-blr-r^,  s.     Bilberry. 
Whose,    h66z.        Genitive  of    Who ;  genitive  of 

Which. 
Whoso,  h66's6,  ) 

Whosoever,  ho5-s6-ev'fix, ) 

Any,  without  restriction. 

Whurt,  hw&rt,  s.      A  whortleberry,  a  bilberry. 

Why,  hvvi,  ad.  397.  4-75.  For  what  reason  ? 
interrogatively ;  for  which  reason,  relatively ;  for 
what  reason,  relatively  ;  it  is  sometimes  used  empha- 
tically. 

WhynoT,  hwi'nSt,  S.  A  cant  word  for  violent  or 
peremptory  procedure. 

Wick,  wIk,  s.  The  substance  round  which  is 
applied  the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

Wicked,  wlkld,  a.  99.  Given  to  vice,  flagitious, 
morally  bad ;  it  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  slight  blame ; 
cursed,  baneful,  pernicious,  bad  in  effect 

Wickedly,  wikld-le,  ad.     Criminally,  corruptly. 

Wicked.vess,  wlkld-n^S,  S.  Corruption  of  man- 
ners, gui\t,  moral  ill. 

Wicker,  wik'iir,  a.  98.     Made  of  small  sticks. 

Wicket,  wikit,  s.  99.     A  small  gate. 

Wide,  wide,  a.  Broad,  extended  far  each  way  ; 
broad  to  a  certain  degree,  as,  three  inches  Wide ;  de- 
viating, remote. 

Wide,  wide,  ad.    At  a  distance  ;  with  great  extent 

Widely,  wide'li^,  ad.  With  great  extent  each 
way ;  remotely,  far. 

To  Widen,  wl'dn,  v.  a.  103.  To  make  wide,  to 
extend. 

To  Widen,  wl'dn,  v.  n.  To  grow  wide,  to  extend 
itself. 

WiDENESS,  wide'nis,  s.  Breadth,  large  extent 
each  way;  comparative  breadth. 

Widgeon,  wld'jin,  s.  259.  A  water  fowl  not 
unlike  a  wild  duck,  but  not  so  large. 

Widow,  wid'o,  s.  327.  A  woman  whose  husband 
is  dead. 

To  Widow,  wid'6,  v.  a.  To  deprive  of  a  husband  ; 
to  endow  with  a  widow-right ;  to  strip  of  any  thing 
(food. 

Widower,  wid'A-fir,  s.  98.  One  who  has  lost  his 
wMe. 

Widowhood,  wld'6-liud,   s.       The  state   of   a 

widow  ;  estate  settled  on  a  widow. 

Widowhunter,  wid'o-hunt-fir,  s.  One  who 
courts  wdowsfor  a  jointure. 

WiDOWMAKER,  wld'o-ma-lcur,  s.  One  who  de- 
prives women  of  their  husbands. 

Width,  wid^A,  s.      Breadth,  wideness. 

To  Wield,  w^^ld,  v.  a.  275.  To  use  with  fuU 
command,  as  a  thing  not  too  heavy. 

WiELDY,  weel'd^,  a.     Manageable. 

WiERY,  wi'r^,  a. 
OCy  When  this  word  signifies  made  of  wire,  or  drawn 

into  mire,  Dr  Johnson  says  it  were  better  written  wiry ; 

but  ought  not  fiery,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  written 
fry  ?     When  it  signifies  wet,  weariih,  or  moist,  perhaps 

it  should  be  pronounced  like  weary,  fatigued. 

Wife,  wife,  s.  plural  Wives.  A  woman  that  has 
a  husband  ;  it  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  employment. 

Wig,  wig,  S.  False  hair  worn  on  the  head  ;  a  sort 
of  cake. 

Wight,  wite,  s.  393.  A  person,  a  being,  now 
used  only  in  irony  or  contempt 

Wild,  wild,  a.  Not  tame,  not  domestick  ;  pro- 
pagated by  nature,  not  cultivated  ;  desert,  uninha- 
bited; savage,  uncivilized;  turbulent,  tempestuous, 
irregular  ;  licentious,  ungoverned  ;  inconstant,  mu- 
table, fickle  ;  inordinate,  loose ;  uncouth,  strange  ; 
done  or  made  without  any  consistent  order  or  plan ; 
merely  imaginary. 

Wild,  wild,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited. 
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To  Wilder,  wll'dur,  v.  a.  515.  To  lose  or 
puzzle  in  an  unknown  or  pathless  tract 

Wilderness,  wil'dfir-nes,  s.  A  desert,  a  tract 
of  solitude  and  savageness ;  the  state  of  being  wild  or 
disorderly. 

Wildfire,  wild'fire,  s.  A  composition  of  inflam- 
mable materials,  easy  to  take  fire,  and  hard  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. 

Wildgoosechase,  wlld-g6os'tshase,  s.  A  pur- 
suit  of  something  unlikely  to  be  caught 

Wilding,  wUdlng,  s.  410.     A  wild  sour  apple. 

Wildly,  wildl^,  ad.  Without  cultivation  ;  with 
disorder,  with  perturbation  or  distraction;  without 
attention,  without  judgment;  irregularly. 

WiLDNESS,  Wlld'n&,  s.  Rudeness,  disorder  like 
that  of  uncultivated  ground ;  inordinate  vivacity,  irre. 
gularity  of  manners ;  savageness,  brutality ;  unculti- 
vated state ;  deviation  from  a  settled  course,  irregu- 
larity ;  alienation  nf  mind. 

WiLDSERVicE,  wUd-sSr'vls,  S.     A  plant 

Wile,  wile,  S.  •  A  deceit,  a  fraud,  a  trick,  a  stra- 
tagem, a  practice  artful  and  sly. 

Wilful,  wll'ful,  a.  stubborn,  contumacious, 
perverse,  inflexible  ;  done  or  suffered  by  design. 

Wilfully,  wll'ful-^,  ad.  Obstinately,  stubbornly ; 
by  design,  on  purpose. 

Wilfulness,  wu'ful-nis,  s.  Obstinacy,  stubborn- 
ness, perverseness. 

WiLlLY,  wi'I^-1^,  ad.    By  stratagem,  fraudulently. 

WiLINESS,  wild-n^s,  s.      Cunning,  guile. 

Will,  wiU,  s.  Choice,  arbitrary  determination  ; 
discretion  ;  command,  direction  ;  disposition,  inclina- 
tion, desire;  power,  government;  divine  determina- 
tion ;  testament,  disposition  of  a  dying  man's  effects ; 
Good- Will,  favour,  kindness ;  right  intention ;  III- 
Will,  malice,  malignity. 

To  Will,  will,  v.  a.  To  desire  that  any  thing 
should  be,  or  be  done ;  to  be  inclined  or  resolved  to 
have  ;  to  commtmd,  to  direct 

Willing,  willing,  a.  410.  Inclination  to  any 
thing ;  pleased,  desirous ;  favourable,  well  disposed 
to  any  thing;  ready,  complying;  spontaneous;  con- 
senting. 

Willingly,  w!111ng-le,  ad.  With  one's  own 
consent,  without  dislike,  without  reluctance ;  by  one's 
own  desire. 

Willingness,  wil1ing-n5s,  s.  Consent,  freedom 
from  reluctance,  ready  compliance. 

Willow,  Wi116,  S.  327.  A  tree  worn  by  forlorn 
lovers. 

WiLLOWISH,  wil16-ish,  a.  Resembling  the  colour 
of  willow. 

WiLLOWWOKT,  wil16-w&rt,  S.      A  plant 

Wily,  wil^,  «.      Cunning,  sly,  full  of  stratagem. 

WoiBLE,  wim'bl,  s.  405.  An  instrument  with 
which  holes  are  bored. 

Wimple,  wlm'pl,  s.  405.     A  hood,  a  veil. 

To  Win,  win,  i;.  a.  Pret  JFan  or  Won.  Part. 
Won.  To  gain  by  conquest;  to  gain  the  victory  in 
a  contest ;  to  gain  soraeting  withheld  ;  to  obtain ;  to 
gain  by  play ;  to  gain  by  persuasion ;  to  gain  by  court- 
ship. 

To  Win,  win,  r.  ru  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to  gain 
influence  or  favour ;  to  gain  ground ;  to  be  conqueror 
or  gainer  at  play. 

To  Wince,  winse,  v.  a.  To  kick  as  Impatient  of 
a  rider,  or  of  pain. 

To  Winch,  winsh,  v.  a.  352.  To  kick  with  im- 
patience, to  shrink  from  any  uneasiness. 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind,  s.  A  strong  motion  of  the 
air ;  direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular  point ; 
breath,  power  or  act  of  respiration  ;  breath  modulated 
by  an  instrumeut ;  air  impregnated  with  scent;  flatu- 
lence, windiness  ;  any  thing  insignificant  or  light,  as 
wind ;  down  the  Wind,  to  decay ;  to  take  or  have  the 
Wind,  to  have  the  upper  hand. — See  Gold. 
DC^  These  two  modes  of  pronunciation  have  been  long 

contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  former  aeoms 

to  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  except  in  the  terri. 
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tones  of  rhyme.  Here  tlie  poets  claim  a  privilege,  wnrt 
readers  seem  willing  lo  grant  it  them,  by  prunouncing 
tilts  word,  when  it  ends  a  verse,  ixi  as  to  rhj  me  with  tue 
Word  it  is  coupled  with  : 

"  For  !u  in  bodies,  thus  in  soul  we  ftr;d, 

What  wants  in  blood  «ml  spirili,  fi.ld  with  icmd." 

But  in  prose  this  regular  and  analugical  pronunciation 
borders  on  the  antiquated  and  pedantic. 

What  could  liave  been  the  cause  of  thiu  deviation  from 
the  g:eneral  rale  in  this  word  and  goM,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  ;  they  were  both  bound  to  their  true  sound  in  the 
fetters  of  rhyme ;  but  these  fetters,  which  are  supposed 
to  alter  the  pronunciatiiin  of  some  words  by  linking'  dis- 
sinnilar  sounds,  have  not  been  strong  enough  to  restrain 
these  from  a  capricious  irrejrularity.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  first  deviation  began  in  the  compounds,  such 
as  goldsmith,  goldfinch,  mndmill,  rcindwurd,  &c.  (as  it  is 
a  prevailing  idiom  of  prouunciatlon  to  shorten  simples 
in  their  compounds,  see  Principles,  No  515,  and  the 
word  Knoirledge,)?mi  these  at  last  corrupted  the  simples. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  is  now 
become  so  general,  that  reducing  them  to  their  true 
sound  seems  almost  impracticable.  Mr  Sheridatn  tells 
us,  that  Sivift  used  to  jeer  those  who  pronounced  wind 
with  the  t  short,  by  saying,  "  1  have  a  great  mind  to 
finijwhy  you  pronounce  it  iTi/Mi."  A  very  illiberal  critic 
retorted  this  upon  Mr  Sheridan,  by  saying,  "  If  I  may 
be  so  baotd,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  tootd  why  you  pro- 
Bounce  it  goold."  The  truth  is,  every  child  knows  how 
these  words  ought  to  be  pronounced  according  to  ana- 
logy ;  but  it  reqiiiree  some  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  polite  and  literary  circles,  to  know 
which  is  the  most  current  pronunciation.  Where  ana- 
logy is  not  so  evident,  and  yet  as  real  as  in  these  words, 
it  is  some  credit  to  a  speaker  to  depart  a  little  from  cus- 
tom in  favour  of  analogy  ;  but  where  every  one  knows 
as  well  as  ourselves  what  ought  to  be  the  pronunciation, 
and  yet  where  every  one  prcmounces  in  opposition  to  it, 
we  shall  get  nothing  but  contempt  by  departing  from  the 
general  voice.  With  respect  to  the  words  in  question, 
my  observation  fails  me,  \f  icind,  as  a  single  word,  is  not 
more  fixed  in  the  sound  of  short  i,  than  gold  in  the 
sound  of  00  ;  the  true  sound  of  this  last  word  seems  not 
quite  irrecoverable,  except  in  the  compound  goldsmith  ; 
but  the  compounds  of  wind,  stich  as  windy,  windmill, 
windward,  &c.  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  up;  nor 
till  some  superior  spirit,  uniting  tlie  politeness  of  a  ("lies, 
terfield  with  the  genius  of  a  Swift,  descends  to  vindi>.«te 
the  rights  of  an  injured  word,  do  I  think  that  wind  wtUj 
in  prose  and  familiar  language,  ever  be  a  fashionable 
pronunciation.  The  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  have 
native  dignity  and  solemnity  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
long  sound,  but  no  other.  Mr  Sheridan  and  JNIr  Scott 
give  the  same  preference  to  the  first  sound  of  this  word 
that  I  have  done.  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Barclay  give 
on  y  the  short  sound.  Mr  Perry  joins  tliem  in  this 
sound  ;  but  says,  in  dramatick  scenes  it  has  the  long  one. 
Mr  Nares  says,  it  has  certainly  the  short  sound  iu  com. 
mon  usage,  but  that  all  our  best  poets  rhyme  it  with 
mind,  kind,  &c. ;  and  Mr  Smith  observes,  that  it  is  now 
the  polite  pronunciation,  though  against  analogy. 

To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.  To  blow,  to  sound  by 
inflation ;  to  turn  round,  to  twist ;  to  regulate  iu 
action ;  to  nose,  to  follow  by  scent. 

To  Wind,  wind,  v.  a.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  ex- 
pedients ;  to  Introduce  by  insinuation  ;  to  change  ;  to 
intwist,  to  infold,  to  encircle :  to  Wind  out,  to  ex. 
tricate  :  to  Wind  up,  to  bring  to  a  small  compass,  as 
a  bottom  of  thread  ;  to  convolve  the  springs ;  to  raise 
by  degrees ;  to  straiten  a  string  by  tiu'uing  tliat  on 
which  it  is  rolled ;  to  put  in  tune. 

To  Wind,  wbid,  v.  n.  To  turn,  to  change  ;  to 
turn,  to  be  convolved  ;  to  move  round  ;  to  proceed  iu 
flexures ;  to  be  extricated,  to  be  disentangled. 

Wns'DBOUND,  wind'bound,  a.  Coufiued  by  con- 
trary winds. 

Winder,  wlnd'iir,  s,  98.  An  instrument  or 
person  by  which  any  thing  is  turned  round  ;  a  plant 
that  twists  itself  round  others.      ' 

Windfall,  wind'fall,  s.  Fruit  blown  down  from 
the  tree. 

WiNDFLOWEK,  wind'fl6a-fir,  s.  The  anemone, 
a  flower. 

WlNJJGALL,  wind'gall,  s-  Windgalls  are  soft, 
yielding,  flatulent  tumours  or  bladders,  full  of  corrupt 
Jelly,  which  grow  upon  eaA  sidcot  the  fetlock  joints, 
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and  are  so  painful  in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that 

they  make  a  horse  to  halt 
WiNDGUN,  Wlnd'gan,  s.      A  gun  which  discharges 

a  bullet  by  means  of  wind  compressed. 
WiNDINESS,    win'de-n^s,    s.      Fulness    of   wind, 

flatulence  ;  tendency  to  generate  wind  j  tumour,  pufli- 

ne**. 
Winding,  winding,  s.  410.      Flexure,  meaiider. 
WlNDINGSHEET,   Wind'lng-sh^et,  S.      A   sheet  iu 

which  the  dead  iire  inwrapped. 
W'lNDLASS,  %\lnd'las,  s.  515.      A  handle  by  which 

a  rope  or  lace  is  wrapped  round  a  cylinder ;  a  handle 

by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Windmill,  wind'mil],  s.     a  mill  turned  by  the 

wind. 

Window,  wln'do,  S.  327.  An  aperture  in  a 
building  by  which  air  and  light  are  Introraitted  ;  tlie 
frame  of  gla«s,  or  any  other  material  that  covers  tlie 
aperture  ;  lines  crossing  each  other ;  an  aperture  re- 
sembling a  window. 

To  Window,  wln'do,  v.  a.  7'o  furnish  with 
windows  ;  to  place  at  a  window  ;  to  break  into  open. 

Windpipe,    wmd'pipe,   or  wind'pipe,   s.     Tlie 

passage  for  the  breath. 
Windward,  wind'wiird,  n.  88.     On  the  weather 

side,  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows,  the  re- 

verse  of  leeward. 
Windy,  wln'de,  a.      Consisting  of  wind ;  next  the 

wind  ;  empty,  airy  ;  tempeituous,  molested  with  wind ; 

pufly,  flatulent 
Wine,  wine,  s.     The  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  ; 

preparations  of  vegetables  by  fermentation,  colled  by 

tlie  general  name  of  Wines. 
Wing,  wing,  s.  IIO.    The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which 

it  flies ;  a  fan  to  winnow ;  fli»ht,  passage  by  the  wing  ; 

the  side  bodies  of  an  array  ;  any  side  piece. 
To  Wing,  wing,  v.  a.     To  furnish  with  wings,  to 

enable  to  fly,  to  maim  a  bird  by  hitting  the  wing  ;  to 

supply  with  side  bodies. 
To  Wing,  ^ving,  v.  n.     To  pass  by  flight. 
Winged,     wing'^d,     a.     362.        Furnished    with 

wings,  flying;  swift,  rapid  ;  hurt  in  the  wing. 
Wingedpea,  wiiig'^d-pe,  s.     A  plant. 
WingshELL,  wlng'sh^l,  s.      Tlie  shell  that  covers 

the  wings  of  insects. 
Wingv,  wlng'^,  a.      Having  wings. 
To  Wink,  wingk,  i-.  n.  4-08.     To  shut  the  eyes ; 

to  hint,  to  direct  by  the  motion  of  the  eyelids ;  to  close 

and  exclude  the  light ;  to  connive,  to  seem  not  to  see, 

to  tolerate  ;  to  be  dim. 
Wink,  wingk,  s.      Act  of  closing  the  eye  ;   a  hint 

Eriven  by  motion  of  the  eye. 

Winker,  wingk'fu',  s.     One  who  winks. 
WiNKINGLY,    wingk%g-le,    ad.       With  the  eye 

almost  closed. 
Winner,  win'nur,  s.  98.     One  who  wins. 
Winning,  wln'ning,  part.   a.   410.     Attractive, 

chinning. 
Winning,  wln'ning,  s.     The  sum  won. 
To  Winnow,  wln'n6,  v.  a.  327.     To  separate  by 

means  of  the  wind  ;  to  part  the  grain  from  the  chiift'; 

to  fan,  to  beat  as  with  wings  ;  to  silt,  to  examine  ;  to 

separate,  to  part. 
To  Winnow,  wln'no,  v.  n.     To  part  com  from 

chafl". 
Winnower,  wln'ii6-ar,  s.  98.     He  who  winnows. 
Winter,  wln'tur,  s.  98.     The  cold  season  of  the 

year. 
To  Winter,  wln't&r,  v.  n.      To  pass  the  -winter. 
WiNTERB^ATEN,  wbi't&r-be-tn,  a.     Harassed  by 

severe  weather. 
WiNTERCHERRY,  wln't&r-tsli^r-n^,  s.      A  plant. 
WiNTERCiTRON,  win'ttu--clt-tarn,  s.   417.     A 

sort  of  pear. 
WiNiERGREEN,  win't&r-gr^<^n,  S.     A  plaut. 
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instrument  or  person 


Winterly,  wln't6r-le,  a.  Such  as  is  suitable  to 
winter,  of  a  wintry  kind. 

Wintry,  Win'tre,  a.  Belonging  to  winter,  properly 
Winteri/. 

WliNY,  wi'ne,  a.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of 
wine. 

7b  Wipe,  wipe,  l'.  a.  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with 
sometbini;  soft ;  to  take  away  by  tersion  ;  to  strike  oft' 
g'ently ;  to  clear  away ;  to  Wipe  out,  to  eftace. 

Wipe,  wipe,  s.  An  act  of  cleansing  ;  a  blow,  a 
Ptroke,  a  jeer,  a  gibe,  a  sarcasm ;  a  bird. 

Wiper,  wi'ptir,  s.  98.      An  instrume 
by  which  any  thing  is  wiped. 

Wire,  wl'Or,  s.    Metal  drawn  into  slender  threads. 

To  Wiredraw,  wi'Gr-draw,  v.  a.  To  spin  into 
wire  ;  to  draw  out  into  length ;  to  draw  by  art  or  vio- 
lence. 

W^iredrawer,  \vi'ur-dra\v-ur,  s.  One  who  spins 
wire. 

To  Wis,  V.ls,  v.  a.  Vret.  and  part  pass,  of  f^^s^ 
To  know. 

Wisdom,  wiz'dum,  s.  166.  515.  Sapience,  the 
power  of  judging  rightly. 

Wise,  wlze,  a.  Sapient,  judging  rightly,  particu- 
larly of  matters  of  life  ;  havinjf  practical  knowledge  ; 
skilful,  dexterous  ;  skilled  in  hidden  arts  j  grave,  be- 
coming a  \vise  man. 

Wise,  wlze,  S.  Manner,  way  of  being  or  acting. 
This  word,  in  the  modern  dialect,  is  often  corrupted 
into  Ways. 

Wiseacre,  wize'a-kur,  s.  417.  A  wise  or  sen- 
tentious man.    Obsolete.     A  fool,  a  dunce. 

Wisely,  Wizele,  ad.      Judiciously,  prudently. 

Wiseness,  wize'nSs,  s.     Wisdom. 

To  Wish,  wish,  r.  n.  To  have  strong  desire,  to 
loner ;  to  be  disposed,  or  inclined. 

To  Wish,  wish,  v.  a.  To  desire,  to  long  for  ;  to 
recommend  by  wishing ;  to  imprecate;  to  ask. 

Wish,  wish,  s.  Longing  desire  ;  thing  desired  ; 
desire  expressed. 

Wisher,  Wlsh'fir,  s.  98.  One  who  longs  ;  one 
who  expresses  wishes. 

Wishful,  wlsh'ful.  a.      Longing>  showing  desire. 

Wishfully,  wish'ful-le,   ad.     Earnestly,   with 

longing. 

Wisp,  wisp,  s.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  straw. 
DQ-  This  word  is  sometimes  written  and  primounced 

improperly  Whi.ip. 

Wist,  wist.   Pret.  and  part,  of  Wis. 

Wistful,  wlst'ful,  a.  Attentive,  earnest,  full  of 
thought. 

Wistfully,  wlst'ful-1^,  \     i 

Wistly,  wist'le,  )  " 

Attentively,  earnestly. 

Wit,  wit,  s.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  the  mental 
faculties,  the  intellect ;  imagination,  quickness  of  fan- 
cy ;  sentiments  produced  by  quickness  of  fancy ;  amnn 
of  fancy;  a  man  of  genius;  sense,  judgment;  in  the 
plural,  sound  mind ;  contrivance,  stratagem,  power 
of  expedients. 

Witch,  wltsh,  s.      A  name  given  to  unlawful  arts. 

7b  Witch,  Wltsh,  v.  a.      To  bewitch,  to  enchant. 

WitcHCRAIT,  wltsh'kraft,  S.  The  practices  of 
witches. 

Witchery,  wltsh'ur-^,  S.      Enchantment. 

WitCRAFT,  wlt'kraft,  S.      Contrivance,  invention. 

WiTCRACKEK,  wlt'krak-uT,  s.  A  joker,  one  who 
breaks  a  jebt. 

With,  with  and  with,  prep.  467.  By,  noting 
tb.e  cause  ;  noting  the  means  ;  noting  the  instrument ; 
on  the  side  of,  for  ;  in  opposition  to,  in  competition  or 
contest ;  noting  comparison  ;  in  society  ;  in  company 
of;  in  appendage,  noting  consequence,  or  concomi- 
tance ;  in  mutual  dealing,  noting  connection  ;  imme- 
diately after ;  amongst ;  upon ;  in  concert. — See  Forth- 
icith. 

Withal,  wiTH-all',  ad.  406.  Along  with  the  rest, 
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likewise  at  the  same  time;  it  is  sometimes  used  by 

writers  where  ^ve  now  use  With. 
To  Withdraw,  wlth-draw',  v.  a.  To  take  back, 

to  deprive  of;  to  call  away,  to  make  to  retire. 
To  Withdraw,  wkA-draw',  v.  n.  To  retreat. 
Withdrawingroom,   wiTH-drawlng-roSm,    s. 

Room  behind  another  room  for  retirement. 
Withe,  vAlh,  S.    A  willow  twig  ;  a  band,  properly 

a  band  of  t\vigs. 

Xj^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  Mr  Smith,  and  W^  John- 
ston, give  the  sharp  sound  of  th  in  tliis  word,  as  heard  in 
I  frith;  but  Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Perry  the  flat  one,  heari 
'  in  bathe:  The  same  distinction  is  observed  in  withy  by 
I  those  who  have  tlie  word,  as  tliis  must  depend  entirely 
on  its  simple. 
To   Wither,  wIth'&t,  v.  n.     To  fade,  to  grow 

sapless,  to  dry  up ;  to  waste,  to  pine  away  ;  to  lose  or 

want  animal  moisture. 
To  Wither,  wIth'&T,  v.   a.     To  make  to  fade  ; 

to  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle. 
Witheredness,  wlTH'&rd-nes,  s.     The  state  of 

being  withered,  marcidity. 
Withers,   wjTH'iirz,   s.     Is  the  joining   of  the 

shoulder.bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck  and  mane. 
Witherwrung,    wlTH'ar-rung,    s.       An    injury 

caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a  saddle  being  unfit, 

especially  when  the  bows  are  too  wide. 

To  Withhold,  wlTH-hold',  v.   a.      Pret.  and 

part  Withheld  or  Withholden.  To  restrain,  to  keep 
from  action,  to  hold  back ;  to  keep  back,  to  refuse. 

WiTHHOIJQEN,  wlTH-hol'dn.  Fart.  pass,  of 
Withhold. 

Withholder,  WlTH-hold'ur,  S.  He  who  witli- 
holds. 

Within,  wIth-Iii',  prep.  In  the  inner  part  of ;  in 
the  compass  of;  not  beyond,  used  both  of  place  and 
time  ;  not  longer  ago  than  ;  into  the  reach  of ;  in  the 
reach  of ;  into  the  heart  or  confidence  of ;  not  exceed- 
ing ;  in  the  enclosure  of. 

Within,  wIth-Iii',  ad.  In  the  upper  parts,  in- 
wardly, internally  ;  in  tlie  mind. 

WithinSIDE,  wlTH-ln'side,  ad.  In  the  interiour 
parts. 

Without,  wIth-ouI',  prep.  Not  %vith ;  in  a  state 
of  absence  from  ;  in  the  state  of  not  having  ;  beyond, 
not  within  the  compass  of ;  in  the  negation,  or  omission 
of;  not  by,  not  by  the  use  of,  not  by  the  help  of;  on 
the  outside  of ;  not  within  ;  with  exemption  from. 

Without,  WlTH-out',  ad.  Not  in  the  inside;  out 
of  doors  ;  externally,  not  in  the  mind. 

Without,  WlTH-out',  conj-    Unless,  if  not,  except. 

To  Withstand,  wlTH-stand',  v.  a.  To  gainstand, 
to  oppose,  to  resist. 

WiTHSTANDER,  wlTH-stalld'ur,  s.  An  opponent, 
resisting  power. 

Withy,  nl/A'4  s.     Willow. — See  Withe. 

Witless,  wlt'les,  a.      Wanting  understanding. 

Witling,  wlt'llng,  S.  410.  A  pretender  to  wit, 
a  man  of  petty  smartness. 

Witness,  wlt'nes,  s.  Testimony,  attestation  ;  one 
who  gives  testimony ,  with  a  Witness,  eflectually,  to 
a  great  degree. 

To  Witness,  wlt'nSs,  f.  a.     To  attest. 

To  Witness,  wlt'nes,  v.  n.     To  bear  testimony. 

Witness,  wlt'nes,  inlerj.  An  exclamation  signi- 
fying that  person  or  thing  may  attest  it 

Witsnapper,  wlt'snap-pDr,  s.  One  who  affects 
repartee. 

WiTTED,  wlt'ted,  a.  Having  wit,  as,  a  quick 
Witted  boy. 

Witticism,  wlt'te-slzm,  s.'  A  mean  attempt  at 
wit. 

Wittily,  wlt't^-le,  ad.  Ingeniously,  cunningly, 
artfully  ;  with  flight  of  imagination. 

WittineSS,  wlt't^-IlCs,  s.  The  quality  of  being 
witty. 

Wittingly,  wlftlng-l^,  ad.  410.  Knowingly, 
not  ignoranlly,  with  knowledgf ,  by  design. 
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WlTTOL,  w!t'til,  s.  166.      A  man  who  knows  the 

falsehoods  of  his  wife,  and  seems  contented. 
WiTTOLLY,  \vit't61-e,  a.     Cuckoldly. 
Witty,    wlt't^,    a.      Judicious,    ingenious;   full  of 

imagination;  sarca-itick,  full  of  taunts.    - 
WiTWORM,  wlt'w&rm,  s.      One  that  feeds  on  wit 
To  Wive,  wive,  v.  n.      To  marr)-,  to  take  a  wife. 
To   WrVE,  wive,  v.  a.     To  match  to  a  wife  ;   to 

take  for  a  wife. 
WiVELY,  wive'li,  a.      Belonging  to  a  wife. 
Wives,  wivz,  s.     The  plural  of  lyi/e. 
Wizard,  wiz'ird,  s.  88.       A  conjurer,  an   en- 

••hanter. 
Wo,  wA,  S.       Grief,  sorrow,  misery,  calamity ;  a 

denunciation  of  calamity ;  a  curse ;  Wo  is  used  for  a 

stop  or  cessation. 
WoAD,  wode,  S.    A  plant  cultivated  in  England  for 

the  use  of  dyers,  who  use  it  for  laying  the  foundation 

of  many  colours. 
WoBEGONE,  w6'b^-g&n,  ad.      Lost  in  wo. 
WoFUL,  w6'ful,  a.   Sorrowful,  afBicted,  mourning  ; 

calamitous,  afiUclive;  wretched,  paltry,  sorry. 
WOFULLY,  WoTfll-i,  ad.     Sorrowfully,  mournfully, 

wretchedly,  in  a  sense  of  contempt 
Wold,  wold,  s.      Wold,  whether  singly  or  jointly, 

in  the  names  of  places,  signifies  a  plain  open  country. 
Wolf,  wulf,  s.    169.      A  kind  of  wild  dog  that 

devours  sheep ;  an  eating  ulcer. 
WoLFDOG,  WultMSg,  s.      A  dog  of  a  very  large 

breed,  kept  to  guard  sheep ;  a  dug  bred  between  a  dog 

and  a  wolf. 
Wolfish,  wulf'ish,    a.        Resembling  a  wolf  in 

qualities  or  form. 
Wolfsbane,  wMfs'bane,  s.     A  poisonous  plant, 

aconite. 
WolfSMILK,  Wulfs'mllk,  s.      An  herb. 
WoLVISH,  wul'vlsh,  a.      Like  a  wolf. 
Woman,  wum'&n,  s.  88.   169.     The  female  of 

the  human  race  ;  a  female  attendant  on  a  person  of 

rank. 
WoMANED,  wum'&nd,  a.  359.      Accompanied  or 

united  nith  a  woman. 
WoMANHATER,  wum'un-ha-t&f,  s.      One  who  has 

an  aversion  for  the  female  sex. 
Womanhood,  \vuni'un-hud,  s.      The  character 

and  collective  qualities  of  a  woman. 
Womanish,  ■wum'&n-lsh,  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman. 
To  WoMANISE,   wum'un-ize,  v.  a.      To  emascu- 
late, to  efteminate,  to  soften.    Proper,  but  not  used. 
WoMANKlMD,  wuni'ftn.kylnd,    s.       The  female 

sex,  the  race  of  women. 
Womanly,  wum'un-1^,  a.      Becoming  a  woman, 

suiting  a  woman,  feminine  ;  not  childish,  not  girlish. 

Womb,  w66m,  s.  164<.  347.      The  place  of  the 

foetns  in  the  mother  ;  the  place  whence  any  thing  is 

produced. 
To  Womb,  w66m,  t;.   a.       To  enclose,  to  breed 

in  secret 
WoJIBY,  w66m'i,  o.      Capacious. 
Women,  wim'mln,  s.     Plural  of  Woman. 
Won,  wiin.      The  pret  and  part.  pass,  of   If'in. 
To  Won,  vvun,  v.   n.      To  dwell,  to  live,  to  have 

abode. 

To  Wonder,  w&n'dur,  v.  n.  98.  To  be  struck 
with  admiration,  to  be  pleased  or  surprised  so  as  to  be 
astonished. 

Wonder,  wfin'dur,  s.  98.  Admiration,  astonish- 
ment, amazement ;  cause  of  wonder,  a  strange  thing ; 
any  thing  mentioned  with  wonder. 

Wonderful,  ^vun'dur-ful,  a.  Admirable,  strange, 
astonishing. 

WoNDEBFLT-LY,  wun'duf-ful-i,  ad.  In  a  wonder- 
ful manner,  to  a  wonderful  degree. 

WONDERSTRUCK,  Wun'duF-str&k,  a.      Amazed. 

Wondrous,  W&u'drus,  a.  314.  (Contracted,  and, 
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I  think,  improperly,  from  wonderous.)     Admirable, 
marvelliius,  strange,  surprising. 
WONDROUSLY,  will'drus-ld,  ad.      To  a  strange 
degree. 

To  Wont,      7 
To  be  Wont,  J 

Prct  and  part  Wont.    To  be  a<'customed,  to  use,  to 

be  used. 
Wont,  wunt,  S.      Custom,  habit,  use. 
Wont,  wont.      A  contraction  of   WUl  Not. 
Wonted,  vvint'M,  part.  a.     Accustomed,  used, 

usual. 
Wontedness,   w&nt'M-n&,    s.     state   of  being 

accustomed  to. 
To  Woo,  w66,  V.  a.  10.      To  court,  to  sue  to  for 

lore ;  to  eourt  solicitously,  to  invite  with  importunity. 
To  Woo,  w65,  V.  n.      To  court,  to  make  love. 
Wood,  wud,  s.  307.      A  large  and  thick  plantation 

of  trees  ;  the  substance  of  trees,  timber. 
Woodbine,  wud'bine,  s.     Honeysuckle. 
Woodcock,  wudlc&k,  s.     A  bird  of  passage  with 

a  lonir  bill ;  his  food  is  not  knoivn. 
WooDFD,  wud'M,  a.      Supplied  with  wood. 
Wooddrink,  wud'drlnk,  s.    Decoction  or  infusion 

of  medical  woods,  as  sassafras. 
Wooden,   wud'dn,    a.     103.     Ligneous,  full  of 

wood,  timber ;  clumsy,  awkward. 
WoODH^LE,  wfi^ole,  s.      Place  where  wood   is 

laid  up. 

Woodland,     wfidlSnd,    s.      Woods,    grounds 

covered  with 'wood. 
WoodLARK,    wudlArk,  a.      A   melodious  sort  of 

wild  lark. 
WoODLOUSE,    wudlouse,*    S.       The  name  of  an 

insect,  the  millepes. 
Woodman,    w&d'man,    s.    88.      A    sportsman, 

a  hunter. 
Woodmonger,  wud'mung-giir,  s.     A  woodseller. 
WoODNOTE,   W&d'note,   S.       wild  musick. 
WOODNYMPH,  wud'nlmf,  S.       A  dryad. 
WoODOFFERING,  Wud'if-fuT-lng,  s.      Wood  burnt 

on  the  altar. 

Woodpecker,  wfid'p^k-kir,  s.     A  bird. 
WooDPiGEON,  wud'pld-jin,  s,     A  wild  pigeon. 
WoODROOF,  Wud'ro6f,  s.      An  herb. 
Woodsorrel,  w&d's5r-ril,  s.     A  plant. 
Woodward,  wfid'ward,  s.     A  forester. 
AVoODY,     wud'i,      a.       Abounding     with     wood  ; 

ligneous,  consisting  of  wood  ;  relating  to  woods. 
Wooer,  woo'&t,  s.  98.     One  who  courts  a  woman. 
Woof,  woof,  s.      The  set  of  threads  that  crosses  the 

warp,  the  weft ;  texture,  cloth. 
WooiNGLY,  woo'ing-l^,  ad.   410.      Pleasingly,  so 

as  to  invite  stay. 
Wool,    Wul,    S.    307.      The   fleece   of  sheep,   that 

which  is  woven  into  cloth  ;  any  short  tliick  hair. 

Woollen,  ^^'ulTl^,  a.  99.  102.     Made  of  wool 
WOOLPACK,  vvul'pik, } 
Woolsack,  wul's'ik,  ) 

A  bag  of  wool,  a   bundle  of  wool  ;  the  seat  of  the 

Judges  in   the   House  of    Lords  ;    any  tiling  bulkj 

without  weight. 
Woolstapler,  wul'sta-pl&T,   s.      One  who  deals 

largely  in  wool ;  one  who  buys  wool,  and  sorts  it,  and 

then  sells  it  to  the  clothiers. 

SXy  I  have  inserted  this  word,  though  nut  in  Johnson, 
at  the  instance  of  a  worthy  friend  of  the  society  called 
Quakers,  (to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  many 
valuable  remarks,)  who  observes  of  the  Woolstap/ert. 
"  I  suppose,  if  they  were  asked,  would  think  themselves 
as  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Dictionary  as  the  Mole- 
catchert." 
Woolly,  wull^,  a.      Consisting  of  wool  ;  clothed 

with  wool ;  resembling  wool. 
Word,  wfird,  s.      a  single  part  of  speech  ;  a  short 

discourbe  ;  talk,  discourse ;    dispute,  verbal  conteu. 
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tion  ;  promise ;  signal,  token ;  account,  tidings,  mes- 
sage ;  declaration  ;  affirmation  ;  scripture  ;  word  of 
God  ;  the  second  person  of  the  ever-adorable  Trinity. 
A  scripture  term. 

To  Word,  wird,  v.  a.  To  express  in  proper  words. 

Wordy,  wird'^,  a.      Verbose,  full  of  words. 

Wore,  wore.     The  Pret.  of  Wear. 

To  Work,  w&rk,  v.  n.  Pret  Worked,  or 
Wrought.  To  labour,  to  travail,  to  toil ;  to  be  in 
action,  to  be  in  motion;  to  act,  to  carry  on  operations; 
to  act  as  a  manufacturer ;  to  ferment ;  to  operate,  to 
have  effect ;  to  obtain  by  diligence  ;  to  act  internally, 
to  operate  as  a  purge  or  other  physick ;  to  act  as  on  an 
object ;  to  make  way. 

To  Work,  wCirk,  v.  a.  To  make  by  degrees ;  to 
labour,  to  manufacture  ;  to  bring  by  action  into  any 
state  ;  to  iii&uence  by  successive  impulses  ;  to  produce, 
to  effect ;  to  manage  ;  to  put  to  laoour,  to  exert;  to 
embroider  with  a  needle :  to  Work  out,  to  effect  by 
toil ;  to  erase,  to  efface :  to  Work  up,  to  raise. 

Work,  wurk,  s.  Toil,  labour,  employment ;  a  state 
of  labour  ;  bungling  attempt ;  flowers  or  embroidery 
of  the  needle  ;  any  fabrick  or  corapages  of  art ;  action, 
feat,  deed  ;  any  thing  made  ;  management,  treatment, 
to  set  on  Work,  to  employ,  to  engage. 

Worker,  w&rk'ur,  s.     One  that  works. 

WoRKFELLOW,  \v&rk'f§l-16,  s.  One  engaged  in 
the  same  work  with  another. 

Workhouse,  wirk'house,  7 

WoRKiNGHOUSE,  wurklng-hoise,  \  **    • 
A  place  in  which  any  manufacture  is  carried  on;  a  place 
where  idlers  and  vagabonds  are  condemned  to  labour. 

WORKINGDAY,  wfirklng-da,  s.  Day  on  which 
labour  is  permitted,  not  the  sabbath. 

Workman,  vvark'm^n,  s.  88.  An  artificer,  a 
maker  of  any  thing. 

Workmanlike,  w&rk'mJn-llke,  a.  Well  per- 
formed, like  a  good  workman. 

WoRKMANLY,  wurk'miii-l^,  a.  Skilful,  well 
performed,  workmanlike. 

Workmanship,  wirk'min-shlp,  s.    Manufacture, 

something  made  by  any  one  ;  the  skill  of  a  worker  ; 
the  art  of  working. 
WoRKJiASTER,  w&rk'iTia-st&r,  s.     The  performer 
of  any  work. 

Workwoman,  w&ik'w'um-fin,  s.  A  woman  skill- 
ed in  needle- work  ;  a  woman  that  works  for  hire. 

WoRKYDAY,  W&rk'^-da,  s.  A  day  not  the  sabbath. 
IXj-  This  is  a  gross  corruption  of  Workingday,  and  so 

gross  that  the  use  of  it  is  a  sure  mark  of  vulgarity. 

World,  w&rld,  s.  165.  World  is  the  great  col- 
lective idea  of  all  bodies  whatever ;  system  of  beings  ; 
the  earth,  the  terraqueous  globe  ;  present  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  a  secular  life ;  public  life  ;  great  multitude  ; 
mankind,  an  hyperbolical  expression  for  many ;  course 
of  life  ;  the  manners  of  men ;  in  the  world.  In  possibili. 
ty  ;  for  all  the  World,  exactly. 

WoRLDLINESS,  wMdl^-Il^S,  S.  Covetousness, 
addictedness  to  gain. 

Worldling,  wurld'llng,  s.  410.  A  mortal  set 
upon  profit 

Worldly,  w&rldl^,  a.  Secular,  relating  to  this 
life,  in  contradistinction  to  the  life  to  come  ;  bent  upon 
this  ivorld,  not  attentive  to  a  future  state;  human, 
common,  belonging  to  the  world. 

Worldly,  warldl^,  ad.  With  relation  to  the 
present  life. 

Worm,  wirm,  s.  16.5.  A  small  harmless  serpent 
that  lives  in  the  earth  ;  a  poisonous  serpent ;  animal 
bred  in  the  body  ;  the  animal  that  spins  silk ;  grubs 
that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture;  something  tormenting; 
any  thing  vermiculated  or  turned  round,  any  thing 
spiral. 

To  Worm,  ^v&rm,  v.  n.  To  work  slowly,  secretly, 
and  gradually. 

To  Worm,  W&rm,  v.  a.  To  drive  by  slow  and 
secret  means. 

WoRMEATEN,  wuTm'e-tn,  a.  Gnawed  by  worms, 
old,  worthless. 

Wormwood,  vvfiLrm'wud,  s.     A  plant. 
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Wormy,  w&rm't^,  a.     Full  of  worms. 

Worn,  w6rn.     Part.  pass,  of  Wear. 

To  AVORRY,  wur'r^,  v.  a.  165.  To  tear  or 
mangle  as  a  beast  tears  its  prey ;  to  harass,  or  perse- 
cute brutally. 

Worse,  w&rse,  a.  165.  The  comparative  of  Bad  ; 
more  bad,  more  ill. 

Worse,  wurse,  ad.      In  a  manner  more  bad. 

The  Worse,  w&rse,  s.  The  loss,  not  the  advan. 
tagp,  not  the  better ;  something  less  good. 

To  Worse,  wurse,  v.  a.  To  put  to  disadvantage. 
Not  in  use. 

Worship,  W&r'shlp,  s.  165.  Dignity,  eminence, 
excellence,  a  character  of  honour  ;  a  term  of  ironical 
respect ;  adoration,  religious  act  of  reverence  ;  honour, 
respect,  civil  deference  ;  idolatry  of  lovers. 

To  Worship,  wur'shlp,  v.  a.  To  adore,  to  honour 
or  venerate  with  religious  rites  ;  to  respect,  to  hon- 
our, to  treat  with  civil  reverence. 

To  Worship,  w&r'sMp,  v.  n.     To  perform  acts 

of  adoration. 

Worshipful,  w6r'sHp-ful,  a.     Claiming  respect 

by  any  character  or  dignitv  ;  a  term  of  ironical  respect 
WorshipfulLY,  W&r'shlp.ful.^,  ad.  Respectfully. 
Worshipper,  wur'ship-pur,  s.     Adorer,  one  who 

worships. 
Worst,  wurst,  a.  165.     The  superlative  oi  Bad} 

most  bad,  most  ill. 
Worst,  w&rst,  S.      The  most  calamitous  or  wicked 

state 
To  Worst,  W&rst,  v.  a.    To  defeat,  to  overthrow. 
Worsted,  wurs'tld,  s.  99.  169.     Woollen  yarn, 

wool  spun. 
Wort,  wurt,  S.    165.      Originally  a  general  name 

for  an  herb  ;  a  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind  ;  new  beer, 

either  unfermented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 
Worth,  wiirtk,  s.  165.  467.      Price,  value  ;  ex. 

cellence,  virtue ;  importance,  valuable  quality. 
Worth,  wurth,  a.      Equal  in  price  to,  equal  in 

value  to  ;  deserving  of;  equal  in  possessions  to. 
Worthily,  wiuyTH^-ld,  ad.      Suitably,  not  below 

the  rate  of;  deservedly  ;  justly,  not  without  cause. 
Worthiness,  wur'TH^-n^s,  s.  Desert,  excellence 

dignity,  virtue ;  state  of  being  worthy,  quality  of  de- 
serving. 
Worthless,    wfirtA'I&,    a.      Having  no   virtue 

dignity,  or  excellence  ;  having  no  value. 

Worthlessness,   wur^A'lSs-nSs,  s.      Want  or 

excellence,  want  of  dignity,  want  of  value. 
Worthy,  w&r'THe,  a.     Deserving,  such  as  merits  ; 
valuable,   noble,  illustrious ;    having  worth,  having 
virtue;  suitable  for  any  quality  good  or  bad,  equal  in 
value  ;  suitable  to  any  thing  bad  ;  deserving  of  ill. 
Worthy,  w&r'TH^,  s.      A  man  laudab'e  for  any 

eminent  quality,  particularly  for  valour. 
To  Wot,  wit,  v.  ru      To  know,  to  be  aware. 

IC5"  Mr  Elphinston  is  singular  in  pronouncing  this 
word  so  as  to  rhyme  it  with  hut  j  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  rhyme  it 
with  not. 

Wove,  wove.      Pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  Weave. 
Woven,  wo'ra,  103.     The  part  pass,  of  Weave. 
Would,  wud,  320.      The  pret.  of    Will ;   it  is 
generally  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  with  an  infinitive, 
to  which  it  gives  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ; 
was  or  am  resolved,  wish  or  wished  to  ;  it  is  a  familiar 
term  for  wish  to  do,  or  to  have. — See  Been. 
Would-be,  wudl)^,  a.      Foolishly  pretended  to  be. 
Wound,   w66nd,   or  wound,  s.  315.     A  hurt 
given  by  violence. 

IX^  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word,  thotigh 
generally  received  among  the  polite  world,  is  certainly 
a  capricious  novelty  :  a  novelty  eitlier  generated  by  false 
criticism  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preterit  of  the  verb  to 
wind,  of  which  there  was  not  the  least  dang^er  of  inter- 
ference, see  Boirl ;  or  more  probably  from  an  aftectation 
of  the  French  sound  of  this  diphthong,  which,  as  in  pour, 
and  some  other  words,  we  find  of  late  to  have  prevailed. 
The  Stage  is  in  possession  of  this  sound,  and  what  Swift 
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observes  of  newspapers  witli  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  new  and  fantastical  words,  may  he  applied  to  the 
Stage,  with  respect  to  new  and  fantastical  modes  of 
pronunciation,  see  Si^h.  That  the  other  pronunciation 
was  the  established  sound  of  this  word,  appears  from  the 
poets,  who  rhyme  it  with  bound,  found,  ground,  and 
around,  and  is  still  so  among  the  great  bulk  of  speakers, 
who  learn  this  sound  at  school,  and  are  oblif?ed  to  unlearn 
it  a^ain  when  they  come  into  the  conversation  of  the 
pnlite  world.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  and  Mr  Uphin- 
ston,  adopt  the  first  sound  of  this  word  ;  butDr  Kenrick 
and  W.  Johnstone  the  second :  Mr  Perry  gives  bi>lh, 
but  prefers  the  first  j  and  though  Mr  Smith,  in  his  Vo- 
cabulary, has  classed  it  with  sound  axiA  found,  he  says 
woond  is  the  common  pronunciation.  I  am,  however,  of 
Mr  Nares'  opinion,  who  says  this  pronunciation  ought  to 
be  entirely  banished.  But  where  is  the  man  bold  enough 
to  risk  the  impntati  «'i  of  vul^arify  by  such  an  expulsion  ? 
To  Wound,  wiirjiid,  or  wound,  v.  a.     To  hurt 

by  violence. 
Wound,   wound.      The   pret    and   part.    pass,    of 

To  Wind. 
WotTNDLESS,  Woondlls,  a.   Exempt  from  wounds. 
Woundwort,  w66nd'w&rt,  s.     a  plant. 
WllACK,    rak,    s.      Properly  Wreck.      Destruction 

of  a  ship  ;  ruin,  destruction. — See  SMpwreck. 
To  Wrack,   rik,    t;.    a.   474.      To  destroy  in  the 
water,  to  wreck  ;  it  seems  in  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock, 
to  shake  ;  to  torture,  to  torment. 
To   Wrangle,  rang'gl,  v.  n.   405.     To  dbpute 

peevishly,  to  quarrel  perversely. 
Wrangle,  ring'gl,  s.      A  quarrel,  a  perverse  dis- 

nute. 
Wrangler,  rSng'gl&r,  s.     A  perverse,  peevish, 

"liapnta'ive  man. 
To  Wrap,  rJp,  v-  a.  474.  To  roll  together,  to 
complicate  ;  tn  involve ;  to  cover  with  sometliing 
rolled  or  thrown  round ;  to  comprise,  to  contain  ;  to 
Wrap  lip,  to  involve  totally  j  to  tran.=^port,  to  put  in 
ecstasy. 

D^  lliis  word  is  often  pronounced  rop,  rhyming  with 
top,  even  by  speakers  much  above  the  vulgar.  Thev  have 
a  confused  idea,  that  a  preceding  to  makes  the  a  broad, 
and  do  not  attend  to  the  intervening  r,  which  bears  the 
power  of  the  w,  and  necessarily  preserves  the  a  in  its 
short  Italian  sound.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  S<-ott,  W.  John, 
ston,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce 
it  as  I  have  done. 

Wrapper,  lup'pftr,  s.  98.     One  who  raps,  that 

in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 
Whath,  Tbth,  or  T^tk,  s.  474.  Anger,  fury,  rage. 
13Cy  The  first  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  by  far  the 
more  usual,  but  the  last  is  more  analogical.  The  w  has 
no  power  over  the  a  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding word.  A  want  of  attending  to  this,  and,  perhaps, 
confounding  this  word  with  the  obsolete  adiective  turot/t, 
are  the  reasons  of  the  present  currency  of  this  erroneous 
pronunciation.  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Soott,  W.  Johnston, 
Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Smith,  adopt  the  first 
Bound  ;  and  Mr  Perry  alone  the  last ;  but  in  a  case  where 
analogy  is  so  clear,  his  authority  oiight,  in  my  opinion, 
tn  outweigh  them  all. 
Wrathful,   r5?A'ful,   or  ra/A'ful,   a.       Angry, 

furious,  raging. 
Wrathfully,  Tolh'ia\-e,  orriih'RA-e,  ad.   Furi- 
ously, passionately. 
Wrathless,  loth'lis,  or  rS^AIfe,  a.      Free  from 

anger. 

To  Wreak,  reke,  v.  a.     Qld  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

IVroke.    To  revenge ;  to  execute  any  violent  desisn. 

iX>  The  diphthong  in  this  word  has  the  sound  I  have 

given  it,  in  Sheridan,  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Kenrick, 

Perry,  Smitli,  and  Barclay. 

Wreak,  reke,  s.  474.      Revenge,  vengeance,   pas- 
sion, furious  fit. 
Wkeakful,  reke'fol,  a.      Revengeful,  angry. 
Wreath,  rt^///,  or  rexne,  s.  467.     Any  thing 

curled  or  twi-iti'd  ;  a  sarland,  a  chaplet 

QQ-  I  have  plni-ed  «  hat  1  think  the  best  n^nal  mode 
of  pronouncing  thi-s  word  fir?t,  because  I  think  it  so 
much  mnre  acreeahle  to  analogy  than  the  second.  Nouns 
and  verbs  spelled  alike,  and  ending  with  a  hissing  con- 
tonant,  seem  throughout  the  whole  language  to  be  iis- 
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tinguished  from  each   other  by  the  former  giving  the 

sharp,  and  the  latter  the  flat  sound  to  the  consonant 

See  Principles,  No.  437.  4«.7.  499. 

To  Wreath,  rcirHe,  v.  a.  Pret  Wreathed. 
Part  pass.  Wreathed,  Wreathen.  To  curl, to  twist,  t» 
convolve  ;  to  interweave,  to  entwine  one  in  another, 
to  encircle  as  a  garland  ;  to  encircle  as  with  a  garlaud. 

WreaTHY,  r^'THe,  a.      Spiral,  curled,  twisted. 

Wreck,  r6k,  S.  474.      Destruction  by  being  driven 
on  rocks  or  siuUlows  at  sea  ;  dissolution  by  violence, 
ruin,  destruction. — See  Shipwreck. 
DCS-  Mr  Sheridan  alone  has  given  the  sound  of  a  to 

the  e  in  thia  word  ;  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Dr  Kenrick, 

Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  pronounce  it  as  1  have  done 

To  Wreck,  r^k,  v.  a.     To  destroy  by  dashing  on 

rocks  or  sands  j  to  ruin. 
To  Wreck,  r6k,  v.  n.      To  suffer  wreck. 
Wren,'  r^n,  s.  474.     A  small  bird. 
To  Wrench,  r^nsh,  v.  a.     To  pull  by  violence ; 

to  wrest,  to  forc«  ;  to  <prain,  to  distort. 

Wrench,  rfin^,  s.  474.     A  violent  pull  or  twist ; 

a  sprairu 

To  Wrest,  r&st,  v-  a.  To  twist  by  violence,  to 
extort  by  wriching  or  ftirce  ;  to  distort,  to  writhe,  tu 
force. 

Wrest,  r&t,  s.  474.      Distortion,  violence. 

WrestER,  rSs't&r,  s.      He  who  wrests. 

To  Wrestle,  r^s'sl,  v.  n.  472-  To  contend 
who  shall  throw  the  other  down;  to  stru.'gle,  to  con- 
tend. 

Wrestler,  reslur,  s.  98.  One  who  wrestles,  on« 
who  professes  the  atliktick  art;  one  who  contends  iu 
wrestling. 

Wretch,  r^tsh,  S.  A  miserable  mortal  ;  a  worth- 
le.'is  sorry  creatiu-e  ;  it  is  u^ed  by  way  of  slight  ironical 
pity  or  contempt 

Wretched,  retsh'ed,  a.  366.  Miserable,  un- 
happy ;  calamitous,  afflictive  ;  sorry,  pitiful,  paltry, 
wortiiless  ;  despicable,  hatefully  contemptible. 

Wretchedly,  r^tsll'ed-le,  ad.  Miserably,  un- 
happily ;  meanly,  despicably. 

Wretchedness,   r^tshed-n^s,    s.     Misery,  un- 

happiness,  afilicted  state ;  pitifulness,  despicablenesx 

To    Wriggle,   rig'gl,   v.  n.  405.     To  move  to 

and  fro  with  short  motions. 

To  Wriggle,  rig'gl,  v.  a.  474.  To  put  in 
a  quick  reciprocating  motion. 

Wright,  nte,  s.  293.  474.  A  workman,  an 
artificer,  a  maker,  a  manufacturer. 

To  Wring,  ring,  v.  a.  Pret.  and  part  pass. 
Wringed  and  Wrung.  To  twist,  to  turn  round  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  force  out  of  any  body  by  contortion  ;  lo 
squeeze,  to  press  ;  to  writhe,  to  pincJi ;  to  force  by 
violence,  to  extort ;  to  harass,  to  distress,  to  torture  ; 
to  distort,  to  turn  to  a  wrong  purpose  ;  to  persecute 
witJi  extortion. 

To  Wring,  ring,  v.  n.  474.  To  writhe  with 
angnbh. 

Wringer,  ring'ar,  s.  98.  One  who  squeezes  the 
water  out  of  clothes. 

Wrinkle,  ringk'kl,  s.  405.  Corrugation  or  furrow 
of  the  skin  in  the  face  ;  any  roughness. 

To  Wrinkle,  ringk'kl,  v.  a.  To  corrugate,  to 
contract  into  furrows ;  to  make  rough  or  uneven. 

Wrist,  rlst,  S.  474.  The  joint  by  which  the  f.nnd 
is  joined  to  the  arm. 

Wristband,  ristljind,  s.     The  fastening  of  the 

shirt  at  the  hand. 
WRrr,   rlt,   s.  474.      Any  thing  written,  Scripture. 

This  sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of  the  i.itj:e. 

A  judicial  process  ;  a  legal  in-trument. 
Writ,  rit.      The  pret  of    Write. 
To  Write,  rite,  v.  a.     Pret.   Write  or  Wrote. 

Part,  paiis.   Written,   Writ,  or  Wrote.    To  express  by 

means  of  letters  ;  to  engrave,  to  impress  ;  to  proiiuce 

as  an  author  ;  to  tell  by  letter. 
2o  Write,  rite,  v.  n.  474.      To  perform  the  art 

of  writing ;  to  play  the  author ;  to  tell  in  books  ;  to 
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sond  letters ;  to  call  one's  self,  to  be  erititled,  to  use 

the  style  of;  to  compose,  to  form  compositions. 
Writer,  rl'tOr,  s.  98.     One  who  practises  the  art 

(f  writing  ;  an  author. 
5'o  Writhe,  riiHe,  v.  a.  467.     To  distort,   to 

fieform  witli  distortion;  to  twist  with  violence;  to 

wrest,  to  fi)rce  by  violence  ;  to  t\v  ist 
7b  Writhe,  fiTHC,  v.  n.      To  be  convolved  with 

ngony  or  torture. 
Writing,  ri'ting,  s.  410.     A  legal  instrument ;  a 

composure,  a  book  ;  a  written  paper  of  any  kind. 
1,  rl'ting-mas'tur,  s.     One 


who 


103.      The    part-   pass,    of 


Writingmaster. 

teaches  to  write. 
Written,   rit'tn,    a. 

Write. 
Wrong,  r&ng,  s.    An  injury,  a  designed  or  known 

detriment ;  errour,  not  right. 
Wrong,  r6ng,  s.   474.      Not  morally  right,   not 
agreeable  to  propriety  or  trutli ;  not  pliysically  right, 
unfit,  unsuitable. 
Wrong,  ring,  ad.     Not  rightly,  amiss. 
To  Wrong,  rSng,  v.  a.      To  injure,  to  use  un- 
justly. 
Wrongdoer,  rong'doo-iir,  s.     An  injurious  per- 
son. 
Wronger,  rSng'ar,  s.  98.  409.    He  that  injures, 

he  that  does  wrong. 
Wrongful,  rong'ful,  a.     Injurious,  unjust. 
Wrongfully,  rSng'ful-^,  ad.     Unjustly. 
Wronghead,  rSng'Md,  7 

Wrokgheaded,  rong-liM'^d,  J 

Having  a  perverse  understanding. 
^\'rONGLY,  rSng'le,  ad.      Unjustly,  amiss. 
Wrongelssly,  rSng^eS-U,  ad.     Without  injury 

to  any,                              • 
Wrote,  rote.     Pret.  and  part,  of  Write. 
Wroth,    vhth,    a.      Angry.       Out    of   use See 

Wrath. 
Wrought,  ravvt,  319.  393.     The  pret.  and  part. 

pass,  as  it  seems,  of  Work.    Effected,  performed  ;  in. 

fluenced,  prevailed  on  ;  produced,  caused ;   worked, 

laboured;  gained,  attained;  operated;  worked;  ac. 

tuated;  manufactured;  formed;  excited  by  degrees  ; 

guided,  managed  ;  agitated,  disturbed. 
Wrung,    rung.       The    pret.    and    part.    pass,    of 

Wring. 
Wry,  rl,  a.  474.    Crooked,  deviating  from  the  right 

direction  ;  distorted ;  wrung,  perverted,  wrested. 
To  Wry,  ri,  r.  ;;.   To  be  contorted  and  writhed,  to 

deviate  from  the  right  direction. 
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..,^'S  «»^,  says  Johnson,  is  a  letter  which,  though  found  in 
^3  °  o.2-»xon  words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language. 
^ o-*  2.505"  It  may  be  observed, that  in  words  from  the  Greek, 
n  iiij^  it  is  initial,  it  is  always  pronounced  like  Z.  For 
the  trne  pronunciation  of  this  letter,  when  medial  or 
final  in  English  words.  See  Principles,  No.  467. 
Xerocollyrium,  ze-r6-k61-ilr're-&ni,  s.    A  dry 

plaster  for  sore  eyps. 
Xerodes,  ze-r6'd^Z,    s.      Any    tumour   attended 

with  dryness. 
Xeromirum,  z^r-6-mi'rum,  s.  503.     A  drying 

ointment. 
Xekophagy,  ze-rftPS-je,  s.  518.  The  eating  of 
dry  meats,  a  sort  of  fa.st  among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. 
Xerophthalmy,  ze-rop'rtal-m^,  S.  A  dry  red 
soreness  or  itching  in  the  eyes,  without  any  dropping 
or  swelling. 
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Xeeotes,  z^-ro'td'Z,  s.  503. 

piisitiiin  of  body. 
XiPHixVS,  zil'e-5s,  s.     The  sword  fish  ;  also  a  comet 

shaped  like  a  sword. 
XiPHOIDES,  ze-i'6e'dez,  s.       The  pointed  sword. 

like  cartilage  or  gristle  of  the  breast  bone. 
Xylobalsamum,    zi-lo-bil'sa-mum,    s.       The 

wood  of  the  balsam  tree. 
Xyster,  zls'tir,   S.        a  surgeon's  instrument  to 

scrape  and  shave  bones  with. 


Yacht,  y6t,  s.  356.       a  small  ship  for  carrj  ing 

passengers. 

jt^  This  word  is  pronounced  as  I  have  marked  it,  by 
Mr  Sheridan.  Mr  Scott,  \V.  Inhnstou,  Mr  Perry,  Mr 
Nares,  and  Mr  Smith  ;  Dr  Kenrick  pronounces  it  j/at, 
rhyming  it  with  hat;  and  ?.Ir  Barclay  f/aut,  rhyming 
with  nought. 
Yam,  y^m,  s.      A  root  that  grows  in  America  and 

the  South-Sea  Islands. 
Yard,  S.  78.     Enclosed  ground  adjoining  to  a  house ; 

a  measure  of  three  feet;  the  supports  of  the  sails  of  a 

ship. 
YarE,  yare,  a.      Ready,  dexterous,  eager. 
YarELY,  yare'l^,  ad.      Dexterously,  skilfully. 
Y.\RN,  yarn,  s.  78.      Spun  wool,  woollen  thread. 
Yarrow,  yhr'io,  s.  81.      A  plant  which  grows 

wild  on  dry  banks,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 
Yawl,  yawl,  s.  219.      A  little  vessel  belonging  to 

a  ship,  for  convenience  of  passing  to  and  from  it 
To  Yawn,  yawn,  v.  n.  219.  To  gape,  to  have  the 

mouth  opened  involuntarily;  to  open  wide;  to  ex- 

Vjress  de.^ire  by  yawning. 
AWN,  yawn,  s.      Oscitation  ;  gape,  hiatus. 
Ya\\'NING,  yawning,  a,  410.  Sleeping,  slumbering. 
YcLAD;  e-klad'.      Part  for  Clad.      Clothed. 
YclEPED,  ^-klept'.      Called,  termed,  named. 
Yf,  y^.      The  solemn  nominative  plural  of  Thou. 
Yea,  ye,  ad.  227.     Yes. 

cr^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Smith, 
and  Mr  Fry,  pronounce  tliis  word  so  as  to  rhyme  with 
tiuy,  paij,  &c.  But  Steele  or  Brightiand,  Dr  Jones  who 
wrote  The  nexc  Art  of  Spelling  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
Dr  Kenrick  and  Mr  Perry,  pronounce  it  like  the  pro. 
noun  ye.  Though  so  many  are  against  me,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  mode  the  best ;  first,  as 
it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  general  sound  of  the  diph- 
thong ;  next,  as  it  is  more  related  to  its  familiar  substi. 
tute  yes ;  and  lai-tly,  unless  my  memory  greatly  fails 
me,  because  it  is  always  .so  pronounced  when  contrasted 
with  nay  ;  as  in  that  precept  of  the  Gospel,  "  Let  your 
communication  be^eu,  yea,  and  7iay,  nay." 
To   Yean,  yene,  i;.   n.   227.      To  bring  yor.ng. 

Used  of  sheep. 

Yeanling,  ydnc/llng,  s.  410.      The  young  of 

sheep. 
Year,  yere,  S.  227.      Twelve  months  ;   it  is  often 

used  pliirally,  without  a  piiural  termination;  in  the 

pliu'al,  old  age. 
Yearling,  yere'llng,  a.  410.      Being  a  year  old. 
Yearly,  yere'l^,  a.       Annual,  happening  every 

year,  lasting  a  year. 
Y^EARLY,  yerel^,  ad.     Annually. 
To  Yearn,  yem,  w.  n.  234.  To  feel  great  interna) 

uneasiness. 
To  Yearn,  y^rn,  v.  a.     To  grieve,  to  vex. 
Yelk,  v6lk,  s.  ( Gealhewe,  yehow,  Saxon.)  The 

yellow  part  of  tlie  K%%. 

IXS"  It  IS  commonly  pronounced,  says  Johnson,  and 
often  written  YoVc.    To  wl;ich  we  may  add,  tliat  when 


YEL 
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the  word  is  so  written,  the  /  is  silent,  and  the  word  pro- 
nounced t/oke.  Bat  Johnson  seems  justly  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  former  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing  this 
word,  as  more  agreeable  both  to  etymology  and  the  best 
usage.  .         ■* 

To  Yell,  y^l,  l\  n.     To  cry  out  with  hbrrour  and 

agony. 
Yell,  ylll,  s.      A  cry  of  horrour. 
Yellow,    y§116,     a.       Being  of  a  bright  glaring 

colour,  as  gold. 

ft^  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Scott,  Dr  Jones, 
anoMr  Fry,  pronounce  this  word  as  if  written  ynUow, 
rhyming-  with  tallow.  But  Dr  Kenrick,  W.  Johnston. 
Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Perry,  preserve  the  e  in  its  pure 
sound,  and  rhyme  the  word  with  mellow.  The  latter 
mode  is,  in  my  opinion,  clearly  the  best,  both  as  more 
agreeable  to  analog,  and  the  best  usage ;  for  I  am  much 
deceived  if  the  former  pronunciation  do  not  border 
closely  on  the  vulgar. 

Yellowboy,  y^l'16-b5d,  S.     A  gold  coin.     A  very 

low  word. 
Yellowhammer,  y^llo-ham-mur,  s.    A  bird. 
Yellowish,  yM6-ish,  a.    Approaching  to  yellow. 
Yellowishness,  yM16-ish-nis,  S.     The  quality 

of  approaching  to  yellow, 

Yellowness,  y^l16-n§s,  s.     The  quality  of  being 

yellow :  it  is  used  in  Shakspeare  for  jealousy. 
Yellows,  ySHoze,  s.     A  disease  in  horses. 
To  Yelp,  y^p,  v.  n.     To  bark  as  a  beagle  honnd 

after  his  prey. 
Yeoman,  yt/mSn,  *.  260.  A  man  of  a  small 
estate  in  land,  a  farmer,  a  gentleman  farmer  ;  it  seems 
to  have  been  anciently  a  kind  of  ceremonious  title 
given  to  soldiers,  whence  we  have  Yeomen  of  the 
guard  ;  it  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 

[>(5-  Junius  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  derivations  of 
this  word,  but  seems  most  to  approve  of  that  from  gae- 
tnan  in  the  old  Frisick,  sigjnifying  a  countryman  or 
villager  ;  and  this  word  is  derived  farther  by  Junius  from 
the  Greek  ycua,  yitlr„  yr,,  which  he  tells  us  does  not 
only  signify  the  earth  in  general,  but  any  great  portion 
of  land.  Skinner  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  gemcene,  or  the  Teutonic  gemein,  a  common  man, 
or  one  of  the  commonalty ;  or  from  eoweman,  a  shep- 
herd ;  from  goodman,  an  appellation  given  to  inferior 
people  ;  from  gemana,  a  companion  ;  from  geongmitn, 
a  young  man;  from  j'eman,  an  ordinary  man,  or  any 
body,  like  the  Spanish  hidalgo  ;  but  he  prefers  its  deri- 
vation from  the  Anglo-Saxon  guma,  a  painful  or  laborious 
man. 

But  however  widely  etymologists  are  divided  in  the 
derivation  of  this  u-ord,  orthoepists  are  not  less  different 
in  their  pronunciation  of  it.  Mr  Sheridan.  31r  Scott, 
Mr  Coote,  (author  of  the  Elements  of  Grammar,)  Steele's 
Grammar,  (published  in  Queen  Anne's  timcj)  Mr  Bar- 
clay, Mr  Smith,  and  Buchanan,  pronounce  it  with  the 
diphthong  short,  as  if  written  i/emmnn ;  Dr  Kenrick 
pronounces  it  as  if  written  t/Ummnn ;  Mr  Elphinston, 
(who  quotes  Langham,  the  famous  reformer  of  ortho. 
graphy  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  for  the  same  pro- 
iinnciation,)  sounds  the  eo  like  ee :  and  Dr  Jones,  the 
author  of  the  Netn  Art  of  Spelling  in  Queen  Anne's  time, 
pronounces  it  in  the  same  manner.  To  which  we  may 
add  Ben  Jonson,  who  says,  t):\?A  yeoman,  people,  and/eo 
pardy,  were  truer  written  yefman,  pe'ple,je'pardy.  But 
W.  Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  Entick,  and  Fry,  pronounce 
the  eo  like  long  open  o,  as  if  written  yoman :  and  this 
last  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  received  pronuncia- 
tion. It  is  that  which  we  constantly  hear  applied  to  the 
King's  body  guard,  and  it  is  that  which  has  always  been 
the  pronimciation  on  the  Stage  ;  an  authority  which,  in 
this  case,  may  not,  perhaps,  improperly  be  called  the 
best  echo  of  the  public  voice.  I  well  remember  hearing 
Mr  Garrick  pronounce  the  word  in  this  manner,  in 
a  speech  in  King  Lear  :  "  Tell  me,  fellow,  is  a  madman 
a  gentleman,  or  a  yumanf" 

Yeomanry,  yo'man-r^,   s.  260.     The  collective 

body  of  yeomen. 
To  Yerk,  y^rk,  v.  a.   To  throw  out  or  move  with 

a  spring. 
Yerk,  yerk,  s.      A  quick  motion. 
To  Yern,  y^ni,  v.  a. — See  Yearn. 
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Yes,   yis,    ad.    101.       A  term  of  affirmation  ;  Mie 

affirmative  particle  opposed  to  Ao. 

D3-  T"his  word  is  worn  into  a  somewhat  slenderer  sound 
than  what  is  authorised  by  the  orthography  ;  biite  and  « 
are  frequently  interchangeable,  and  few  changes  can  be 
better  established  than  this.  W.  Johnston  and  Jlr  Perry 
are  the  only  orthoepists  who  give  the  sound  of  the  vowels, 
that  do  not  mark  this  change ;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr 
Scott,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  Mr  Smith,  and  Dr  Jones, 
in  his  Kew  Art  of  Spelling,  confirm  this  change,  and 
rhyme  it  with  hiss,  miss,  bliss,  &c. — See  Been  and  Des- 
patcTi. 
YeST,  y^st,  S.     The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer 

in  fermentation,  barm  ;  the  spume  on  a  troubled  sea. 

D(5-  Dr  Johnson  has  very  properly  spelled  this  word 
yesl,  from  the  Saxon  gest,  and  not  yeast  as  we  sometimes 
see  it;  and  this  spelling  decides  its  pronunciation.  Dr 
Jones  spells  it  yeast,  and  gives  the  diphthong  its  long 
sound ;  Mr  Nares  pronounces  the  word  in  the  same 
manner,  but  spells  it  yest ;  Dr  Kenrick  spells  it  yest,  but 
rhymes  it  with  mist ;  Mr  Barclay  pronounces  it  yeest ; 
IHr  Perry  writes  it  yenit  and  yM;  but  Mr  Sheridan, 
>Ir  Scott,  and  Mr  Smith,  write  it  as  Dr  Johnson  has 
done,  and  pronounce  it  as  I  have  done  ;  and  I  think  not 
only  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  which  forbids  us  to  pro- 
;  nounce  e  long,  when  followed  by  st  in  the  same  syllable, 
see  Lest,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  more  consonant  to  polite 
usage.  The  vulgar  do  not  only  pronounce  the  diphthong 
long,  but  sink  the  y,  and  reduce  the  word  to  east. 
Yesty,  yes't^,  a.  Frothy,  spumy. 
Yester,  y^s't&T,  a.     Being  next  before  the  present 

day. 
Yesterday,  yes't&r-da,  s.   The  day  last  past,  the 

next  day  before  to-day. 

KS"  Though  yes,  from  its  continual  use,  is  allowably 
worn  into  the  somewhat  easier  sound  of  yis,  there  is  no 
reason  that  yesterday  shou'd  adopt  the  same  change ;  and 
thougfh  I  cannot  pronounce  this  change  vulgar,  since  Mr 
Sheridan,  Dr  Kenrick,  Mr  Nares,  and  Mr  Scott,  have 
adopted  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  regular 
sound  given  by  W.  Johnston  as  the  more  correct,  and 
agreeable  to  the  best  usage. 
Yesternight,  yes'tur-nite,  s.     The  night  before 

this  night. 
Yet,     yet,     conj.      Nevertheless,  notwithstanding, 

however. 

J(5^  The  e  in  this  word  is  frequently  changed  by  in- 
correct speakers  into  t ;  but  tliough  this  change  is  agree- 
able to  the  best  and  most  established  usage  in  the  word 
yes  ;  in  yet  it  is  the  mark  of  incorrectness.and  vulgaritj". 

Dr  Kenrick  is  the  only  orthoepist  who  gives  any 
countenance  to  this  incorrectness,  by  admitting  it  as  a 
second  pronunciation;  but  Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  ^ott,  W. 
Johnston,  Mr  Perry,  and  Mr  Smith,  give  the  regular 
sound  only. 
Yet,  y^t,   ad.      Beside,  over  and  above  ;   still,  the 

state  still  remaining  the  same ;  once  again ;  at  this 

time,  so  soon,  hitherto,  with  a  negative  before  it ;  at 

least ;  it  notes  increase  or  extension  of  the  sense  of 

the  words  to  which  it  is  joined ;  still,  in  a  new  degree ; 

even,  after  all ;  hitherto. 

Yew,  y66,  S.      A  tree  of  tough  wood. 

To  Yield,  y^^ld,  v.  a.  275.  To  produce,  to  give 
in  return  for  cultivation  or  labour ;  to  produce  in 
general ;  to  afford,  to  exhibit ;  to  give  as  claimed  of 
right;  to  allow,  to  concede;  to  emit,  to  expire  ;  to  re- 
sign, to  give  up,  to  surrender. 

To  Yield,  yeeld,  v.  n-  To  give  up  the  contest, 
to  submit ;  to  comply  with  any  person ;  to  comply 
with  things ;  to  concede,  to  admit,  to  allow,  not  to 
deny ;  to  give  place  as  inferior  in  excellence  or  any 
other  quality. 

YieLDER,  y^^l'd&r,  s.     One  who  yields. 

Yoke,  yoke,  S.  The  bandage  placed  on  the  neck  of 
draught  oxen  ;  a  mark  of  servitude,  slavery;  a  chain, 
a  link,  a  bond  ;  a  couple,  two,  a  pair. 

To  Yoke,  yoke,  v.  a.  To  bind  by  a. yoke  or 
carriage;  to  join  or  couple  with  another ;  to  enslare, 
to  subdue  ;  to  restrain,  to  confine. 

Yoke-elm,  yoke'elm,  s.     A  tree. 
Yokefellow,  yoke'fel-lo,  ( 
Yokemate,  yokemate,     5 
Companion  in  labour  ;  mate,  fellow. 
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em. 

)N,  yon,  ?  ^ 

)NDER,  y5n'd&r,  98.  S 


Yolk,  yoke,  S.      The  yellow  part  of  an  egg, 
Yelk. 

Y^ONDER 

Being  at  a  distance  within  view. 

8^  There  is  a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  this  word  in 
London,  as  if  written  yander.  This  cannot  be  too  care- 
fully avoided. 

Yore,  yore,  ad.      Long  ;   of  old  time,  long  ago. 
You,    y66,   pron.   8.  315.      The  oblique  case  of 

Ye  ;  it  is  used  in  tlie  nominative,  it  is  the  ceremonial 

word  for  the  second  person  singular,  and  is  always 

used,  except  in  solemn  language. 

go  A  very  common  errour  ia  reading  and  speaking, 
aruea  from  pronouncing  the  personal  pronoun  j/oa  in  tlie 
same  manner,  whether  it  is  in  the  nommative  or  in  an  ob. 
lique  case.  It  is  certain  that  you  and  my  when  they  are 
contradistinguished  from  other  pronouns,  and  consequent- 
ly emphatical,  are  always  pronounced  with  their  full  open 
soand,  rhyming  with  view  and  high;  but  it  is  as  certain, 
if  we  observe  correct  pronunciation,  that  when  they  are 
not  ernphatical  by  being  opposed  to  other  words,  and  dn 
not  take  the  lead  in  a  sentence,  they  are  sounded  like  ye 
aiid  me  ;  rhyming  with  sea.  Thus,  for  example,  "  Yuii 
told  him  all' tlie  truth."  Here  the  word  you  is  a  noini- 
native  ease,  that  is,  it  goes  before  the  word  denotinjf 
action,  and  must  therefore  be  pronounced  full  and  open 
iM>  as  to  rhyme  with  view.  In  this  sentence  also,  *'  He 
told  you  beiore  he  told  any  one  else."  The  word  you  is 
in  the  oblique  case,  or  comes  after  the  word  denoting 
action ;  but  as  it  is  ernphatical  by  being  contradis. 
linguished  from  any  one  else,  it  preserves  its  full  open 
sound  as  before.  But  in  the  sentence,  "  Tliough  he  told 
V"«,  he  had  no  right  to  tell  you. "  Here  the  pronoun  yuu 
is  in  the  oblique  case,  or  foUoAvs  the  word  demiting 
action,  and  having  no  distinctive  emphasis  invariably 
falls  into  the  sound  of  the  antiquated  form  of  this 
pronoun,  ye,  and  as  if  written,  "  Though  he  told  ye,  he 
had  no  right  to  tell  ye." — See  the  word  My. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  proniuiciation  of  the  pronoun  you 
when  in  an  oblique  case,  which  induced  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  sometimes  to  write  it  ye,  though,  as  Dr  I>owth 
observes,  very  ungrammatically  : 


Young,  yung,  a.     Being  in  the  first  part  of  life, 

not  old ;  ignorant,  weak  ;  it  is  sometimes  applied  to 

vegetable  life. 
Young,  y&ng,  S-   314.      The  offspring  of  animals 

collectively. 
Youngish,  yung'lsh,  a.  381.     Somewhat  young. 
Youngling,  ytmg'llng,  .v.  410.     Any  creature  in 

the  first  part  <if  life. 
YouNGLY,     yung'le,    ad.     381.      Early    in    life; 

ignorantly,  weakly. 
Youngster,  yiing'st&r,    ) 
YouNKER,  y&ngk'iir,  98.  )  *" 

Ludicrously,  a  young  person. 
Your,  y66r,  pron.      Belonging  to  you.      Yours  is 

used  when  the  substantive  j^oes  before  or  is  understood, 

as,  this  is  Your  book,  this  book  is  Yuurs. 

i);^  This  word  is  nearly  under  the  .same  predicament  as 
the  pronoun  my.  When  the  emphasis  is  u(>ou  tliis  wurd, 
it  is  always  pronounced  lull  and  open,  like  the  noun 
/wer ;  as,  "  The  moment  1  had  read  Ynur  letter  I  sat 
down  to  write  Mine ;"  but  when  it  is  not  ernphatical,  it 
generally  sinks  into  yur,  exactly  like  the  last  syllable  of 
'aw-yer  ;  a.s,  "  1  hadj  ust  answered  yiir  tirst  letter  as  yur 
last  arrived."  Here,  if  we  were  to  say,  "  1  had  just 
answered  your  first  letter  as  your  last  arrived,"  with  your 
sounded  full  and  open  like  eicer,  as  in  the  former 
sentence,  every  delicate  ear  would  be  offended.  This 
obscure  sound  of  the  possessive  pronoun  your  always 
takes  place  when  it  is  used  to  signify  any  species  of 
persons  or  things  in  an  indeterminate  sense.  Thus 
Addison  speaking  of  those  metaphors  which  professional 
men  most  commonly  fall  into,  say*,  "  Your  men  of 
business  usually  have  recourse  to  such  instances  as  are 
too  mean  and  familiar."    Spectator,  Xo.  4jil. 

Yourself,  yftr-sMf,  S.     You,  even  you  ;  ye,  not 

&>  The  pronunciation  of  your  in  this  word  is  a  con- 
fiimation  ofthe  observatif-ns  .m  the  foregoing  word. 
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Youth,  yohth,  s.  Tlie  part  of  life  succeeding  to 
childhood  and  adolescence ;  a  young  man ;  young 
men. 

Youthful,  y66i^ful,  9.  Young  ;  suitable  to  the 
first  part  of  Ufe  ;  vigorous  as  in  youth. 

Youthfully,   ybotk'faU^,  ad.      in  a  youthful 

manner. 
YoUTHY,  yboth%  a.  381.      Young,  youthful. 


For  the  true  Name  of  this  Letter,  tee  Principlei,  No.  424. 

Zany,   za'ni^,   s.       One  employed  to  raise  laughter 
by  his  gestures,  actions,  and  speeches,  a  merry-andrew, 
a  buffoon. 
Zeal,  zele,  s.    Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or 

cause. 
Zealot,  z^l'ut,   or  zelut,  s.  235.     One  passion, 
ately  ardent  in  any  cause.     Generally  used  in  dis- 
praise. 

JX^  There  are  fpw  words  better  confirmed  by  authority 
in  their  departure  from  the  sound  of  their  simple  than 
this  and  the  following  word.  Dr  Ash  and  Bailey  are  the 
only  lexicographers  who  (if  we  may  judge  by  the  position 
of  the  accent)  give  the  long  sound  to  this  word,  as  in 
zeal;  and  even  these  give  the  short  sound  to  zealous. 
Dr  Kenrick  gives  both  sounds  to  botli  words,  but  prefers 
the  short  sound  by  placing  it  first :  but  Mr  Elphinston, 
Mr  Sheridan,  Mr  Scott,  W.  Johnston,  Mr  Nares,  Mr 
Smith,  Mr  Perry,  Barclay,  and  Entick,  give  both  these 
words  the  short  sound.  As  the  word  zealous  may  either 
come  from  the  Latin  zelus,  (or  rather  zelosus,)  or  be  a 
formative  of  our  own  from  zenl,  as  rillanous,  libellous. 
Sec.  from  villain,  libel,  &c.  analogy  might  very  allowably 
be  pleaded  for  the  long  sound  of  the  diphthong  ;  and  if 
custom  were  less  decided,  I  should  certainly  give  my 
vote  for  it ;  but  as  propriety  of  pronunciation  may  be 
called  a  compound  ratio  of  usage  and  analogy,  the  sliort 
sound  must  in  this  case  be  called  the  proper  one. — See 
Knowledge,  and  Principles,  No.  515. 
Zealous,  zel'us,  or  z^l&s,  a.    Ardently  passionate 

in  any  cause. 
Zealously,  zM'&s-M,  or  zMbs-li,  ad.     \vitli 

passionate  ardour. 
Zealousness,  zel'&s-n&,  or  zM&s-nes,  s.     The 

quality  of  being  zealous. 
Zechin,  tshe-keen',  s.      A  gold  coin  worth  about 

nine  shillings  sterlinij. 
Zed,  zed,  or  Iz'zurd,  s.      The  name  of  the  letter  Z, 

the  last  of  the  English  alphabet. 

Jf5"  For  the  proper  name  of  this  letter,  see  Principles, 

No.  48a 
Zenith,    zi/TAth,   S.      The  point  overhead  opposite 

to  the  nadir. 
•  It^  I  never  once  called  in  doubt  the  pronunciation  of 
this  word,  till  I  was  told  that  mathematicians  generally 
made  the  first  syllable  short  Upon  consulting  out 
orthoepists,  I  find  all  who  have  the  word,  and  who  give 
tile  quantity  of  the  vowels,  make  the  e  long,  excep' 
Entick.  Thus  Sheridan,  Kenrick,  Scott,  Buchanan, 
VV.  Johnston,  and  Perry,  pronounce  it  long;  and  if  this 
majority  were  not  so  great  and  so  respectable,  the  analo- 
gy of  words  of  this  form  otight  to  decide.  See  Priud- 
pies.  No.  544.    See  Clef  and  Construe. 

Zephyr,  zePfer,  543. 

Zephyrus,  zef'fer-us, 
The  west  wind,  and  poetically  any  calm  soft  wind. 

Zest,  Z^st,  s.     The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into 
wine ;  a  relish,  a  taste  added. 

To   Zest,   z^st,   v.  a.     To  heighten  by  an  addi- 
tional relish. 

ZkteticK,    Z^-tetlk,    a,  509.      Proceeding  by  in- 
quiry. 
I  ^EL'GiMA,  Ziig'nia,  S.   92.      A  figure  in  prammfci, 
W'lieu  a  verb  agreeing  with  divers  nouns,  or  an  adjec 
2Q 


as,  i 


ZIG 


ZOO 


•559.  Fate  73,  fir  77,  faU  83,  fitSl— m^  93,  m3t  95— pine  105,  pin  107— ni  162,  ffiSve  16i. 


tive  with  divers  substantives,  is  referred  to  one  ex- 
pressly, and  to  the  otlier  by  supplement,  as.  Lust  over- 
came shame.  Boldness  fear,  and  Madness  reason. 
Zigzag,  zlg'zig,  S.      Any  thing  composed  of  short 
turns. 

^t:;^  This  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  formation,  but,  like 
rthers  of  the  same  kind,  very  expressive,  and  frequently 
used  by  the  best  authors.  Pope  has  very  happily  ex- 
emplified the  use  of  it  in  his  Dunciad,  where  he  says  : 

**  Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay, 

"  Much  future  ode  and  abdicated  play; 

"  Nonsense  precipitate  like  running  lead, 

"  That  slipp'd  throu«$h  cracks  and  sie-zags  of  the  head." 

Dunciad,  I.  ».  121. 

Zigzag,  zlg'Zag,  a.      Having  many  short  turnings  ; 

turning  this  way  and  that. 
Zinc,  zingk,  s.  408.      A  semi-metal  of  a  brilliant 

white  colour  approaching  to  blue. 

ZoDiACK,  z6'de-ik,  or  zA'j«i-ik,  s.  293,  29-1. 

S76.    The  track  of  the  sun  through  the  twelve  signs, 

agreat  circleof  the  sphere,  containing  the  twelvesigns. 

Zone,  zone,  S.      a  girdle ;  a  division  of  the  eartlu  ' 


Zoograpiifr,  z6-5g'gri-fur,  s.  One  who  de- 
scribes  the  nature,  properties,  and  forms  of  animals. 

ZoOGRAPHY,  ZO-ftg'gra-fl^,  S.  518.  A  description 
of  the  forms,  natures,  and  properties  of  anim^tls. 

Zoology,  zo-ol'o-j^  s.  518.  A  treatise  concern- 
ing  living  creatures. 

Zoophyte,  Ztyi-fite,  s.  156.  Certain  vegetables 
or  substances  which  p^u-take  of  the  nature  botli  of 
vegetables  and  animals. 

ZOOPHORICK,  z6-o-f6rTk,  a.  509.  In  Architecture, 
having  the  figure  of  some  animal. 

ZOOPHOROUS,  ZO-6fo-r&S,  s.  557.  The  member 
between  the  architrave  and  the  cornice,  so  called 
because  it  had  sometimes  the  figures  of  animals  carved 
on  it 

ZoOTOMIST,  zo-5t'ti-mist,  s.      A  dissector  of  the 

bodies  of  brute  beasts. 
Zootomy,   zA-6t't6-me,   s.   518.         Dissection   of 

the  bodies  of  bea-'ts. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Appendix  in  the  fourth  Edition  bein^  incorporated  into  the  present,  no  place  could  be 
found  for  the  following  class  of  words  of  the  tertnination  in  ose,  which  are  so  variously  accented 
by  our  Lexicographers;  but  which,  from  their  form  and  derivation,  ought  certainly  to  be  pro- 
nounced alike.     This  will  evidently  appear  from  the  following  sketch  : 


Ash. 

Johnson, 

Shcridnn. 

Kntick. 

Kenrick. 

Perry. 

Nam. 

An'hflw, 

AnheUi", 

Anhelo'n. 

Silie'uloaef 

Silic'tilntf, 

Cat'cutote, 

CaVcittuse^ 

Cilnlo'te. 

Ta'muUtt 

Tumulo'te, 
Aitimo'tP, 

Tu'm„t«tt, 
Ammti'tP, 

Tu'ntutotf, 

Tu'muIoK. 

An'imo!',' 

Areno'se, 

SUig'moK. 

Cri'Hoa, 

Areno'Mf 

A'rl'noT/,' 
Cri'Mtr. 

Arr'noMf' 

Arenv'se. 

Silig'mon, 
Cr.'„o»., 

Oto'ffo*-, 

to:-' 

Optru'tfy 

M«ro',t. 

Opeto'xr, 
filoro't^, 

f)p«-oV, 

Moro'sff 

Edem  'ft  tfiSf, 

Edemalu'sr, 

Acelo'st, 
Aquo't^j 
SU'iquotr, 
Aaua'm. 

E,tfm'„l„K, 
Citm'atosf. 
Ace^totf, 
A' quote, 
St'liquote, 

Kdrm'atmr. 
Voti'nto'i^f 

Aa'lotr, 

Af-v/tose. 

Aqua'.., 
Sdiquo'te, 

A'fptOMPy 

Sr'UquosPf 
Ac'luotPt 

;/■«■-"'«•" 

Si'liquott, 

Sti'tqHi-v!, 

PunicOK, 

Pu'lieau, 

PulMse. 

Op«r«'fi\ 


The  variety  of  ac(;entuation  which  this  sketch  exhibits,  sufficiently  shows  show  uncertain  are 
our  Dictionaries  where  usage  is  obs<'ure.  From  the  decided  prevalence  of  the  accent  o^i  the 
last  syllable  of  these  words,  we  may  easily  guess  at  the  analogy  of  pronunciation,  and,  with  very 
little  hesitation,  determine  that  the  accent  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  them  all. 
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